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Parliamentary  Debates. 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Tenth  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster^ 

14M  June,  1831, 

in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 

;fmvtb  Volume  of  tie  %tMon. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1831. 

ICiivDTM.]   New  PMri.    Bafoo  CiAwoaTa,  Baron  How* 

nvm.  Baron  KsNua,  and  Baron  Oakliy,  newly-craatad 

Pans,  took  the  Oatha. 
Petition  preicntail.    By  the  Sail  of  SHAmaaimT,  flpomthe 

OmMia  of  Gabrioleti^  agataiat  a  part  of  the  Uackaay  Coach 

Act  AncndaMnt  BUL 

Portugal.]  Earl  Orey  said*  that  he 
rose  in  consequence  of  the  question  that 
had  been  put  to  him  on  a  former  evening, 
relative  to  papers  connected  with  Portu- 
gal, to  inform  the  noble  Marquis  who  put 
those  questions,  that  the  papers  were  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  and  that  they  should 
shortly  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
He  had  also  to  inform  the  noble  Marquis, 
that  he  had  inquired  into  the  propriety  of 
laying  on  the  Table  tlie  opinion  of  the 
King's  Advocate  on  the  case  on  which 
that  opinion  was  founded,  respecting  the 
abduction  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  from  the 
Tagus,  and  he  had  found,  that  the  practice 
was,  not  to  make  such  documents  public ; 
and  though,  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  Adminis- 
tration, the  opinions  of  the  then  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  were  produced  in 
order  to  bear  out  a  particular  act  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  it  was  not  custom- 
ary to  consider  communications  between 
the  Crown  and  its  law  advisers  as  other- 
wise than  strictly  confidential.  Instead  of 
its  bemg  the  rule  to  submit  those  papers, 

VOL.  vn.  {3Si> 


he  believed  the  rule  was  the  contrary,  and 
he  had  only  to  refer  to  the  remarkable 
case  of  Terceira,  when  the  noble  Duke 
lately  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment refused  to  produce  the  law  opinions 
on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  acted. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  Marquis  put 
the  question  for  the  production  of  those 
papers,  he  said,  though  personally  he  had 
no  objection  to  lay  them  before  the  House, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  so  until  he  had 
communicated  with  the  King's  Advocate, 
and  procured  his  consent.    That  learned 
person  had  deoJared,  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  have  his  opinion  made  public,  pro- 
vided the  case  on  which  he  gave  it  was, 
at  the  same  time  laid  open.  As,  therefore 
there  was  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
King's  Advocate,  the  papers  should  be  at 
once  produced ;  but  he  begged  the  House 
to  remark,  that  this  indulgence  was  granted 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  that 
it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule,  and  not  as  a  prece- 
dent which  was  to  be  binding  in  future 
cases. 

The  Earl  of  JSiUoitsaid,  that  the  rule  had 
been  correctly  stated  by  the  noble  Earl, 
and  it  was  unquestionable  that  the  opinions 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
altogether  confidential  between  them  and 
the  existing  Administration.  He  remem- 
bered the  time  when  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's 
opinion  was  made  public^  and  when  that 
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lerfirned  person  declar^,  tbat  be  would 
never  give  another  opinion  in  writing.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  both  in  the 
propriety  of  what  he  stated,  and  in  the 
course  he  had  pursued  in  this  matter. 

The  Marqnis  of  fMtionderry  was  grate* 
ful  to  the  noble  Earl  for  laying  the  opinion 
before  their  Lordships,  and  particularly 
for  his  intention  to  submit  the  case  on 
which  the  opinion  was  founded ;  and  he 
was  the  more  grateful  to  him  for  this 
information,  as  there  were  many  parts  of 
his  conduct  respecting  Portugal  which  he 
was  any  thing  but  satisfied  with.  He 
regretted  that  the  noble  Earl  should  still 
persevere  in  his  unkindlv  policy  towi^rds 
that  country,  as  die  nolue  Earl  ought  to 
be  convinced,  as  he  was,  by  the  united 
acknowledgment  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  people,  that  Miguel  was  entitled  to 
the  throne,  and  that  it  w%9  full  time  for 
this  country  to  acknowledge  bis  right,  and 
to  re-establish  its  commercial  relations 
wMi  Portugal.  And  be  still  more  regretted 
that,  during  the  late  Administration,  the 
BQhU  Earl  near  him,  who  now  admitted 
Ike  deamess  of  Don  Miguel's  right,  had 
aftt  then  thought  proper  to  advise  bis 
Majesty  to  leoogniae  him.  He  was  grate- 
ful, however,  to  the  noble  Earl  for  the 
production  of  these  papers,  for  he  hoped 
that  a  oase  would  come  out  of  them 
whieh  would  clear  the  character  of  the 
country  from  a  most  disgraceful  and  djs* 
cieditaUa  stain,  which,  in  his  opinion,  it 
aoquirad  by  allowing  the  French  fleet  to 
carry  off,  as  prises,  the  whole  of  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the 
port  of  Brest,  where  they  were  probably 
to  be  r»*maoned,  and  to  be  sent  back  to 
Lisbon  with  the  enemies  of  the  existing 
government,  to  attempt  to  overthrow  aud 
destroy  it,  and  establish  another,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  wishes  of  the  Portuguese 
people.  He  must  repeat  bis  thanks  for 
the  papers  which  were  promised.  When 
tbey  were  in  their  Lordshipe'  possession, 
and  all  the  particulars  of  tne  transaction 
fuUy  known,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  And  he 
begged  to  assure  the  noble  Marquis  (Lans- 
down),  who  had  on  a  former  oocasion 
taunted  bim  by  saying,  that  he  had 
better  discuss  the  subject  before  the 
House  bad'the  papers,  that  he  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  Portuffal.  He  bad  served  in 
that  oonntry,  and  he  could  not  forget,  nor 
ought  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (Rieh- 
iQond)  to  foifsty  the  fortitude,  bravery, 


and  fidelity  shewn  by  the  Miguelite  party; 
for  it  was  this  party,  and  not  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, wno  dien  rallied  round  the 
British  flag,  and  effectually  assisted  to 
achieve  the  independence  of  their  own 
country  and  the  independence  of  Europe. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  which  of  the 
Portuguese  parties  it  was  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  one 
question  which  he  begged  to  put  to  the 
noble  Earl  before  he  sat  down.  He  bad 
stated  the  other  night,  that  two  line->of- 
battle  ships  had  been  sent  to  the  Tag^s, 
and  this  fact  was  now  fully  confirmed.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  know  if  any  fresh 
grievance  or  new  ground  of  complaint 
was  alleged  against  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment? He  asked  this  question  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  an  insurrection 
had  recently  taken  place  in  Portugal,  and 
had  haen  put  down.  He  was  prepared  to 
account  (or  this  insurrection.  If  noble 
Lords  would  hear  him  out,  he  would  state 
the  causes  of  this  insurrection,  according  to 
his  information,  which  was  perhaps  quite 
as  good  as  any  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  British  Consul  at  Lisbon.  He 
understood  that  there  were  fresh  com- 
plaints againM  the  Consul.  It  was  stated, 
that  a  Serjeant  who  had  be^n  engaged  in 
the  revolt,  as  well  as  another  inoividuslt 
who  had  run  away,  had  recently  arrived  in 
this  country.  He  wished  to  be  informed 
if  our  Consul  at  Lisbon  was  authorised  to 
give  British  passports  to  individuals  so 
situated?  For  it  was  known  that  the 
Lisbon  packet  would  not  take  on  board 
passengers  to  this  country  without  a 
British  passport.  He  did  not  state  tliasa 
facts  loosely.  Perhaps  they  might  not  be 
included  in  any  information  received  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  He  was  neverthe- 
less able,  if  an  opportunity  could  be 
afforded  him,  to  prove  them  oy  witnesses 
at  their  Lordships'  bar.  Having  staled 
these  facts,  be  now  wished  to  know  if  any 
fresh  grievance  was  alleged  against  the 
Portuguese  government,  and  if  it  was 
such  as  made  it  necessary  to  despatch  two 
line-of-battle  ships  to  the  Tagus  ?  He  was 
likewise  anxious  to  know  if  the  letter  of 
Sir  John  Campbell  had  been  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  that  noble 
Lord,  acknowledging  that  which  he  bad 
sent  him  ;  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
noble  Lord's  letter  to  him  was  such  as  to 
warrant  one  or  two  remarks.  He  would 
read  the  paragraphi  and  read  alio  what  he 
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had  written  in  reply  to  it.  The  noble 
Secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  reply  to  the  obsenrations  of  Sir 
John  Campbell,  but  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Hoppner,  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  his 
Maiesty's  Ooyemment  had  no  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, as  his  Majesty's  Consul  at  Lisbon, 
had  been  other  than  proper.  He  would 
only  say,  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  to 
him,  and  another  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
by  Sir  John  Campbell,  who,  as  an  ho- 
nourable OfScer,  was  anxious  that  his 
Majesty  should  know,  and  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Qovemment  should 
know,  how  the  national  affairs  were  con- 
dueted  at  Lisbon.  The  letter  addressed 
to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  sent  back  to 
Sir  John  Campbell,  in  order  to  receive 
some  alterations  which  it  was  supposed 
might  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  noble 
Earl.  This  was  six  weeks  ago,  and  when 
he  found  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  no  notice  of  his  communica- 
tion, it  was  clearly  right  on  the  part  of  the 
gallant  Officer  to  send  his  communication 
to  another  Member  of  that  House,  and  to 
request  him  to  state,  that  he  was  ready 
.to  prove  the  allegations  it  contained.  It 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  letter  had 
been  received  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, or  why  did  the  noble  Duke  ask  him 
if  his  letter  did  not  contain  some  state- 
ments respecting  the  persons  in  prison  in 
Portugal,  which  it  aid  not,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  suspected  because 
the  letter  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  intended  for 
the  information  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, did  contain  such  a  statement? 
Then  it  was  too  much  to  accuse  persons 
of  putting  papers  into  the  hands  of  noble 
Loids  on  that  side  of  the  House  for 
factious  purposes,  when  a  month  before, 
the  papers  to  the  same  effect  had  been 
communicated  by  the  same  psrty  to  Go* 
vemment.  It  was  possible  the  Foreign 
Secretary  might  know  nothing  of  the 
letter  of  Sir  John  Campbell.  It  was 
possible  that  the  noble  Earl  might  have 
sent  him  the  customary  red  box,  forgetting 
to  put  the  letter  into  it,  as  it  was  possible 
that  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  mic(;ht  have  received  the  letter, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  another  celebrated 
letter,  might  have  forgotten  to  read  it. 
All  this  was  possible,  but  he  knew  that 
the  honourable  individual  sent  the  letter 
to  his  Majesty's  Government.  Sir  John 
Campbell  felt   deeply  interested   in  the 


welfare  of  Portugal ;  and  finding  that  his 
communication  obtained  no  attention 
from  Government,  he  very  naturally  ap- 
plied to  a  brother  soldier,  and  requested 
him  to  bring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hoppner 
under  the  notice  of  their  Lordships.  He 
would  now  state  to  their  Lordships  what 
he  had  written  in  reply  to  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs: — "  In  reply  to 
that  part  of  your  Lordship's  letter  in 
which  you  express  the  opinion  that  I  am 
mistaken,  ana  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hoppner  has  been  other 
than  proper,  I  can  only  say,  that  Sir  John 
Campbell  communicated  the  same  state- 
ment which  I  transmitted  to  you  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  to  be  seen  by  Earl  Grey, 
thus  acting  in  unison  with  the  advice  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  letter  was 
certainly  received,  for  allusion  was  made 
to  a  passage  in  it  respecting  prisoners  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  I  am  therefore 
convinced,  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  cognizant  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
letter  1  communicated  to  you,  although 
your  Lordship  alone  might  probably  have 
remained  unacquainted  with  them."  This 
was  what  he  had  thought  fit  to  reply  to 
the  noble  Secretary,  for  he  should  never 
permit,  without  contradiction,  any  Minis- 
ter to  saj  that  he  was  mistaken,  or  to 
accuse  him  of  stating  what  was  not  war- 
ranted. These  were  not  the  times  in 
which  men  could  be  indifferent  to  such 
accusations.  He  begged  leave,  before  he 
sat  down,  to  repeat  his  questions,  whether 
any  fresh  grievance  was  alleged  against 
the  government  of  Portugal,  and  whether 
his  Majesty's  Government  were  not  aware 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of  Sir 
John  Campbell  before  he  adverted  to  the 
authority  of  that  Officer  in  the  recent 
discussion  ? 

Earl  Chey  said,  that  the  noble  Marquis 
seemed  extremely  indignant  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  one  imputing  a  mistake  to 
him,  and  he  supposed,  therefore,  that  he 
must  congratulate  the  noble  Marquis  on 
being  free  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
nature,  to  which  all  other  men  were  liable. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  cautious  how  he 
charged  him  with  being  mistaken,  as  it 
would  appear  that  the  noble  Marquis 
was  exempt  from  the  common  fWilings  of 
man,  and  endowed  with  an  excellence  of 
understanding  which  few  could  arrogate 
to  themselves.  Whether  the  noble  Mar- 
B3 
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quis  was  right  or  wrong  in  that  intimation 
was  no  business  of  his,  and  all  he  had  to 
say  was,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
answer  his  question.  He  would  admit 
then,  that  he  had  seen  the  letter  alluded 
to,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  private  commu- 
nication from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  He 
begged,  however,  to  have  it  understood, 
that  he  believed  he  had  not  seen  it  at  the 
period  of  the  debate  in  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  state  his  favourable  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Hoppner,  so  that  the  letter 
could  not,  as  the  noble  Marquis  suspected, 
have  induced  him  to  make  those  remarks, 
which  were  altogether  drawn  from  him  in 
justice  to  that  respectable  individual.  If 
be  had  seen  the  letter  previously  to  that 
debate,  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
in  what  he  said ;  and  he  was  prepared  now 
to  say,  that  the  communication  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
weakened  his  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Hoppner.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  reproach  towards  that  gentleman  which 
had  been  offered,  that  affected  his  high 
opinion  of  him.  He  considered  the  com- 
munication as  a  private  one  from  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  and  he  would  frankly 
admit,  that  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
Sir  John  Campbell's  letter  was  written, 
were  such  that  he  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  it  to  his  colleagues,  and 
after  perusing  it  himself  he  returned  it  to 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  The  letter  was  differ- 
ent, as  far  as  his  recollection  went,  from 
that  which  had  been  read  to  the  House. 
There  were  no  speci6c  charges  in  it,  and 
there  was  a  strong  eulogium  on  the  public 
administration  and  private  virtues  of  Don 
Miguel.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  his 
noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  the 
question  about  the  persons  detained  in 
prison,  for  he  recoUected  that,  after  the 
enumeration  of  the  virtiies  of  Don  Miguel, 
there  was  a  passage  which  began,  "  per- 
haps it  might  be  said,  that  there  were 
6,000  persons  in  prison  on  account  of 
State  accusations."  For  his  part,  he 
believed  that  6,000  was  not  the  one-half 
nor  the  one-third  of  those  who  were  then 
languishing  in  confinement  by  order  of  the 
Portuguese  government;  but  then  the 
letter  went  on  to  ask,  "  were  there  not 
persons  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Ham  for 
the  same  cause  ?^  and  concluded  by 
reasoning  of  a  similar  nature,  which  the 
House  would  believe  he  did  not  much 
coincide  in,  and  he  therefore  allowed  the 
document   to   escape  him  without   its 


making  any  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  it  certainly  did  not  counteract  the  in* 
formation  which  he  had  received  from  quar- 
ters on  which  he  placed  a  greater  reliance. 
In  the  letter  read  by  the  noble  Marquis, 
there  were  specific  charges  made  against 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hoppner ;  but,  as  he 
did  not  believe  Uiat  Sir  John  Campbell 
was  present  at  each  particular  case,  it 
was  clear  that  he  must  have  got  his  inform- 
ation from  others,  by  whom  he  was 
purposely  misled  and  misinformed.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  the  letter  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Hoppner ;  and  when  his  answer  to  it 
was  received,  the  noble  Marquis  might, 
if  he  pleased,  renew  the  subject.  So 
much  for  this  topic — and  with  regard  to 
the  question  which  tlie  noble  Marquis 
thought  proper  to  put,  relative  to  the  sail- 
ing of  two  ships  of  the  line ;  to  that 
he  had  only  to  say,  he  believed,  when 
orders  were  given  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  departure  of  snips  of  war,  it 
was  not  customary  for  any  person  to 
inquire  for  what  purpose  they  were  sent, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  not  give  the  noble 
Marquis  the  information  he  desired.  If 
the  noble  Marquis  repeated  the  question 
to-morrow,  and  if  he  continued  to  repeat 
it  from  day  to  day,  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  he  should  have  no  answer.  The  noble 
Marquis  then  inquired  if  any  new  griev- 
ance had  occurred  in  Portugal  ?  To  that 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  not 
only  were  complaints  made  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Don  Miguel  by  the  British  Consul, 
but  they  were  made  by  the  Officers  of  the 
British  ships  in  the  Tagus ;  and  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  the  merchants  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  "rhe  noble  Marquis  doubted 
this,  but  he  recommended  him  to  look  for 
better  information  than  he  had  already 
proved  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
if  he  wished  to  support  his  character  of 
never  being  mistaken.  Notwithstanding 
those  pretensions,  it  was  possible  that  the 
noble  Marquis  might  be  in  error,  and  he 
had  a  late  instance  which  might  convince 
him  of  the  fact.  The  noble  Marquis  had 
then  stated,  that  when  the  French  ships 
were  in  the  Tagus,  they  were  delayed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Portuguese 
government  to  comply  with  stipulations  of 
a  nature  favourable  to  French  commerce ; 
but,  when  our  Minister  at  Paris  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  statement,  his 
answer  was,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
surprise  that  he  heard  of  it,  for  no  such 
thio^  was  contemplated   or  attempted. 
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This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  slight  error,  but  it 
only  showed  that  persons  of  the  greatest 
power  of  mind  were  sometimes  unable  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood;  and 
that  the  noble  Marquis,  although  he  was 
so  irritated  at  its  being  supposed  that  he 
could  be  mistaken,  was  himself  sometimes 
misled. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry^  when  he 
rose  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  pub* 
lie  affairs  of  the  country,  had  no  idea  that 
the  noble  Earl  would  turn  his  answer  into 
a  personal  attack,  and  he  assured  the  noble 
Earl,  that  neither  in  the  eyes  of  the  House 
nor  the  country  was  it  consistent  with  his 
character  and  acknowledged  talent  to  in- 
dulge in  personal  allusions,  where  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  against 
him.  However,  on  this  occasion  he'  would 
pass  by  any  observation  of  that  nature  in 
silence ;  begging  the  noble  Earl  to  believe 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  like 
personality.  While  he  admitted,  however, 
that  he  was  quite  unequal  to  cope  in  argu- 
ment with  the  noble  Earl,  he  would  not 
be  prevented  by  any  remarks,  whether  per- 
sonal or  otherwise,  from  discharging  his 
duty  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  of 
pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
nis  Majesty's  Government.  The  noble 
Earl  charged  him  with  pressing  on  a  de- 
bate before  all  the  papers  were  laid  before 
the  House;  but  surely  the  noble  Earl 
could  not  complain  of  his  unwillingness  to 
receive  information,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have 
the  whole  case  laid  open.  In  the  absence 
of  that  information  he  had  applied  to 
sources  of  his  own,  and  he  felt  that  his 
communications  were  worthy  of  credit, 
however  much  the  noble  Earl  might  un- 
dervalue them.  With  regard  to  the  per- 
fect silence  which  the  noble  Earl  threaten- 
ed, he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  than 
that  he  would  {continue  to  pursue  that 
course  which  was  dictated  to  him  by  his 
conviction,  whether  he  was  favoured  or 
not  by  the  notice  of  the  noble  Earl.  The 
noble  Earl  might  appear  indifferent  to  the 
questions  that  had  bieea  put  from  that  side 
of  the  House,  and  to  the  observations  that 
he  and  his  noble  friends  near  him  had 
made  on  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
noble  Earl ;  but  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Earl,  if  the  question,  which  had  been  put, 
and  the  comments  that  had  been  made,  had 
not  materially  chanced  the  course  of  the 
ptgotittio   iwbielibii  Majwty'i  Ooreni* 


ment  had  been  lately  pursuing?  He 
would  ask  the  noble  Earl,  if  the  observations 
which  had  proceeded  from  that  side  of  the 
House  had  not  given  a  tone  to  his  negoti- 
ations which  never  would  have  been  given 
if  he  and  his  noble  friends  had  not  stated 
boldly  what  the  opinions  of  the  country 
were  i  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  all  t^t 
the  noble  Earl  had  been  moved  by  those 
hints,  and  that  he  was  now  coming  roiud 
from  his  confidence  in  French  magnan- 
imity. He  hoped,  therefore,  as  the  advice 
from  that  side  of  the  House  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  noble  Earl  to  the  conduct 
of  France  respecting  Belgium,  he  would 
take  advantage  of  their  opinions,  and  be 
warned  in  time  of  the  fate  of  Portugal. 
He  hoped  to  see  the  noble  Earl  act  as  if 
he  were  aware  of  what  French  intrigue 
was  driving  at,  and  not  be  made  a  party 
to  a  wild  attempt'  to  impose  a  constitution 
on  a  people  who  detested  it,  and  to  place 
Don  Pedro  on  a  throne  to  which  he  had 
no  right.  With  these  few  observations  he 
would  conclude,  regretting  that  he  had 
trespassed  so  long  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  House. 

Earl  (hey  was  not  aware  of  any  Person- 
ality that  he  had  uttered,  and  he  tnought 
that  the  noble  Marquis  had  no  right  to 
complain,  as  nothing  like  a  personal  at- 
tack was  intended.  But  he  begged  leave 
to  ask  the  noble  Marquis,  who  seemed  so 
sensitive  on  this  point,  if  he  were  not  aware 
of  the  terms  that  he  himself  used;  and  if 
he  forgot,  when  he  spoke  of  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  Governmenton  the  afiairs  of 
the  Tagus,  that  he  had  called  it  disgrace- 
ful, dishonest,  and  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  country?  The  noble 
Marquis  must  be  aware,  that  if  he  used 
these  expr^sions  the^  must  be  replied  to, 
and  the  more  he  avoided  using  them  the 
better ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  debates  of  the  House,  at 
least  so  far  as  he  vras  concerned.  The 
noble  Marquis  said,  that  great  advantage 
had  arisen  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  by  the  interlocutory 
debates  which  he  and  other  noble  Lords 
near  him  were  in  the  habit  of  so  often  pro- 
voking; and  he  called  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  as  they  had  been  saved  by 
following  his  advice  respecting  Belgium, 
to  take  wamingnow  by  his  foreboding,  and 
to  rescue  Portugal  from  her  fate.  That 
the  noble  Marquis  was  an  able  and  discreet 
counsellor  he  was  not  disposed  to  deny, 

bat,  jttdgioi;  from  the  couniel  lie  bad  of 
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late  soreptaiedly  given,  which,  if  followed, 
would  have  had  no  better  effect  than  that  of 
plunging  the  country  into  war,  he  begged 
leave  to  decline  attending  to  him  for  the 
future,  ae  he  could  assure  the  noble  Mar- 
quis be  had  not  been  influenced  by  his 
sMdvice  during  the  past.  The  noble  Mar- 
quis had  spared  no  opportunity  of  using 
offensive  epithets  against  the  French  go- 
vemmentf  and  of  taunting  him  with  placing 
his  confidence  in  its  assertions.  The 
noble  Marquis  had  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  inflaming  both  nations  against 
each  other,  and,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power, 
of  leading  them  into  war.  He  must,  there- 
fore, decline  to  bo  influenced  by  opinions 
which  would  be  attended  with  that  result. 
But,  as  the  noble  Marquis  had  said  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  was  indebted 
to  his  counsel  for  the  settlement  of  Belgium, 
it  was  fit  that  he  should  assure  him  that 
its  conduct  had  not  in  the  least  been  in- 
fluenced by  what  the  noble  Marquis  had 
said  on  any  one  occasion.  The  conduct 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
guided  by  different  views,  and  they  had 
steadily  pursued  their  course,  uninfluenced 
by  the  advice,  the  charges,  or  the  vituper- 
ation of  the  noble  Lord.  They  had  gone 
on  as  if  he  had  not  spoken*  He  had  no 
objection  to  let  the  noble  Marquis  con* 
gratulate  himself  upon  being  the  dictator 
or  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  but  he  would  assure  the  noWe 
MarqmiSf  that  he  would  pursue  the  line  of 
his  duty  as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  deterred  by  anything  the 
noble  Marqnis  might  say  from  foUowiog 
the  policy  which  seemed  to  him  wisest  and 
most  just.  He  would  fiirther  tell  the 
noble  Maiquis,  that  there  was  something 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  and  his  apparent 
indiflerence  to  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  the  misery  of  war,  which  would  in- 
duce him,  if  he  found  himself  agreeing 
with  the  noble  Marquis,  to  pause  and  to 
reconsider  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  be* 
fore  he  ventured  to  act  upon  them.  More 
than  this  he  would  not  say  at  that  time,  and 
^e  would  conclude  by  repeating,  how- 
ever much  the  noble  Marquis  might  flatter 
himself  with  having  advised  and  directed 
the  present  Administration,  that  anything 
he  had  said  had  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  minds  of  the  Ministers- 

The  Marquis  of  Zofufofuierry  said,  he  only 
wished  to  add  one  word,  which  was  to  re- 
peat what  he  bad  said  before,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  noble  Earl  to  avoid  per- 


sonality, and  not  to  impute  vanity  or  pre- 
sumption to  him  or  to  any  other  person 
who  ventured  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  his 
QovernmenU  He  never  indulged  in  per- 
sonality, and  had  attacked,  not  the  noble 
Earl  himself,  but  the  conduct  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  the  foreign  policy  by  which  he 
had  hitherto  guid^  his  Administration. 
He  therefore  felt,  that  the  personality  which 
the  noble  Earl  indulged  in  was  inapplic- 
able to  him,  and  unworthy  of  the  station 
which  the  noble  Earl  held  in  the  country. 
He  would,  however,  repeat,  that  the  noble 
Earl,  in  the  change  of  his  policy  in  the 
Belgian  affair,  had  followed  the  sugseslion 
which  came  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  four 
Powers  against  France.  He  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  principles  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  and  felt,  at  length,  the  propriety 
of  checking  the  aggrandisement  of  France. 
It  was  evident  that  he  did  so  in  rescuing 
Belgium  from  the  clutches  of  that  country, 
and  he  only  regretted  that  the  Ministers  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  who  had  influenced 
him  so  strongly  on  that  point,  had  not 
urged  him  with  the  same  succesa  to  render 
justice  to  Portugal.   ' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought*  with  the 
noble  Marquis  that  this  was  a  most  unfit 
mode  of  their  Lordships  passing  their  time, 
and  be  agreed  with  that  noble  Lord  that  it 
was  most  idle  for  the  House  to  occupy 
itself  in  what  he  called  interlocutory  dis- 
cussion. The  noble  Marquis  found  out 
that  to-night,  but  he  discovered  it  long 
ago,  and  he  had  not  waited  for  the  14tin 
of  September,  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  William  4th,  to  learn  how  many 
good  hours  might  thus  be  uselessly  con- 
sumed. That  knowledge  had  been  ac- 
quired by  him  almost  the  very  first  day 
that  he  was  made  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  ever  since  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  certain  person  to  whom  he  couM  not 
more  distinctly  allude.  He  would  not  have 
said  a  word  on  this  occasion  were  he  not 
called  on  to  render  justice  to  an  absent, 
and,  as  he  considered,  a  very  iiUused 
friend.  He  always  understood,  both  in 
this  and  in  the  othtf  House  of  Parliament, 
when  any  person  was  absent,  whether 
friend,  enemy,  or  neutral,  that  it  was  but 
seemly  to  abstain  from  making  strong  ac- 
cusations against  him.  This  was  not  the 
first  time,  however,  that  his  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Lisbon  had  been  attacked  in 
his  absence,  and  he  thought  it  was  rather 

•Inudga  that  tbe  noWe  Marquis  ehouM  bt 
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tfct  penon  to  prtit  tlMie  charges,  ai  Mr, 
HoppDcr  was  first  advaoosd  by  his  own 
relation.  Bat  it  was  avidenty  that  not- 
withstanding the  foct  that  one  to  dear  to 
him  had  selected  Mr.  Hoppner  as  worthy 
of  the  public  confidence,  the  oobie  Mar- 
quis had  suffered  his  mind  to  be  influenced, 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  to  be  deluded. 
It  was  evident  that  the  noble  Marquis, 
however  honestly  he  meant,  was  deluded 
by  artful  parties,  and  knowing  nothing 
peisonally  of  those  transactions,  he  was 
made  the  dupe  or  agent  of  persons  who 
induced  him  lo  speak  of  Mr.  Hoppner  in 
terms  wbkh  were  pretty  much  the  same 
as  Don  Miguel  himself  would  speak  of 
that  indiyidual.  Vo  one  would  question 
the  honour  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  but  it 
should  be  rsoollected  that  that  gallant 
Officer  was  in  the  way  of  being  acted 
upon  by  strong  prejudices,  and  his  situa- 
tion in  the  country  rendered  him  liable  to 
be  affected  by  them ;  and  as  there  was  no 
donbt  that  he  was  full  of  Miguelite  pre- 
judices, be  had  communicated  them  to 
the  noble  Marquis,  who  had  swallowed 
them  up  and  absorbed  them  into  his  system. 
The  noble  Marquis,  therefore,  only  saw 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  he  viewed 
with  jaundiced  eye  every  thing  that  con- 
ceraed  that  country,  or  the  conduct  of  his 
Msjesty's  Government  towards  it.  For 
his  awn  part,  judging  of  the  letter  of  Sir 
John  Campbell,  and  the  discretion  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  was  expressed — nay,  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  directed,he thought 
it  was  but  prudent  to  pause  before  he  gave 
a  full  assent  to  all  thai  it  contained.  From 
it,  howsEver,  he  learned,  that  Sir  John 
Campbell  was  angry  with  Mr.  Hoppner, 
because  Mr.  Hoppner  was  angry  with 
Don  Miguel,  and  because  that  gentleomn 
had  taken  atepa — mind  you,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty — to  protect  his  own 
oouolrymen  from  the  attacks  which  were 
made  or  threatened  against  them.  Sir 
John  Campbell  admitt^,  that  there  were 
probably  6fiQ0  penons  shut  up  in  prisons, 
and  then  he  innocently  asked,  whose  fitult 
was  that?  And  was  it  not  dear  that  they 
had  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  and  the  other  French 
ministers,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham  7  Sir  John  Campbell  totallv  foq^t 
to  say,  that  the  latter  were  accused,  tried, 
coavioted,  and  that  their  imprisonment  was 
the  consequence  of  their  crime  and  a  legal 

faolaq^i  froDMocad  by  iha  tnbaasktf 


the  country.  Sir  John  Campbell  spoke 
of  6,000  persons  only ;  if  he  had  named 
30,000  he  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark—all  of  whom  were  untried,  uncon- 
victed,  not  sentenced — many  of  whom 
were  taken  out  of  their  beds  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  more  of  whom  were 
arrested  in  mid-day,  without  naming  the 
offence  of  which  they  were  accused.  Be 
shoukl  not  be  surprised  if  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  were  languishing  in  Don 
Miguel's  dungeons  without  a  regular  ac- 
cusation, trial,  or  sentence.  Were  these 
the  attractions  which  won  the  regards  of  Sic 
John  Camj^ll  and  the  uoble  Marquis,  and 
by  which  Uiey  were  able  to  account  for  the 
love  they  bore  to  Don  Miguel  t  He  really 
could  not  account  Ant  the  desire  which  the 
noble  Marquis,  and  an  hoo.  Baronet  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  on  all  occa« 
sums  evinced  to  support  Don  Migud: 
and  the  soreness  which  they  exhibited 
when  the  conduct  of  that  personage  was 
arraigned ;  he  himself  knew  what  party 
was.    He 

—  '*  had  gi  vsn  sack  (Is  fiutioe) ,  sod  knew 
Heir  leader  'tis  to  love  the  b«be ;"--« 

but  he  would 

**  Hare  plucked  the  nipple  from  lis  gums 
Aad  dulled  the  bisim  oat,*^ 

sooner  than  he  would  have  let  his  party 
beguile  bim  to  be 


"  FLessed  with  a  nttle--dGkled  with  a  stmw/ 

and  descend  to  the  praise  of  Don  Miguel. 
He  could  abstain  from  speaking  of  Don 
Miguel  at  all ;  but  if  be  did  say  any  thing, 
he  would  spesjL  of  him  in  the  words  of  one 
who  knew  bow  to  paint  a  tyrant  to  the 
life : — ^'  Tyrannua,  quo  neque  tcstriusi 
neque  fsedius,  nee  die  hominibosque  in* 
visius  animal  uUum  cogitari  potest:  qui, 
quanquam  figure  est  hominis,  moruai 
tamen  immanitate  vastissimas  vincit  bel- 
luas.**  Praise  him,  indeed,  or  any  one  of 
his  caste  1  No,  that  was  beyond  his  power. 
He  never  could  dqpoend  to  that,  though  be 
gave  way  to  the  bitterest  ieeliugs  that 
ever  were  engendered  by  faction  or  sprung 
from  party.  With  rwurd  to  thecfaarge  ci 
using  personalities,  which  the  ncble  Mar- 
quis made  against  his  noUe  friend,  it 
appeared  to  him  very  odd  that  the  noUe 
Marquis  should  be  so  unconscioos  of  the 
pain  which  he  himself  inflicted,  and  so 
mudi  alive  to  that  which  he  experienced. 
Not  that  he  thought  the  noble  Earl  had 
shown  aoy  thine  1&  a  proper  sense  of  the 

ctatigatkai  of  m  wbk  Sfar^tiia;  hifc«4 
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not  evinced  enough  for  the  order  of  debate, 
or  as  much  as  such  cutting  words  in  de- 
cency called  on  him  to  do.  The  noble 
Earl  could  not  be  so  patient  under  the 
rod,  and  it  was  but  fitting  that  he  should 
chafe  a  little,  and  not  taJce  in  such  good 
p&rt  the  bitter  things  which  were  levelled 
against  him.  Considering  the  severity  of 
the  noble  Marquis,  and  that  he  had  said 
nothing  more  than  that  the  noble  Earl's 
Administration  had  disgraced  the  Sovereign 
and  the  country,  it  was  wonderful  to  find 
him  so  patient,  and,  he  would  add,  for- 
giving— 

The  Marquis  of  LKmionderry :  It  was 
quite  true. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  The  noble  Mar- 

Siis  said,  *' quite  true."  He  supposed 
at  was  by  way  of  making  his  charge  less 
disagreeable.  The  noble  Marquis  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  all  the  wise  mea- 
sures of  late  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  forced  upon  them 
by  his  advice,  and  that  all  the  good  that 
had  accrued  to  them  had  been  received  at 
his  hands.  It  might  be  true,  but  he  did 
not  know  until  now  to  what  mighty  spirit 
they  had  been  indebted. 

*'  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totsmque  infiisa,  per  artas 
Mens  agitat  moleni}  el  magno  si  corpore  miscet." 

He  was  not  aware  until  now,  that  it  was 
the  noble  Marquis  who  bade  the  spirit 
speak  which  agitated  their  minds  and  im- 
pelled their  measures.  The  noble  Marquis 
did  not  seem,  however,  to  be  informed  of 
what  the  real  effect  of  all  that  he  had 
been  saying  was.  He  would  be  surprised 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  a  more  serious  thing 
than  he  could  imagine ;  and  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  all  the  remonstrances 
which  the  noble  Earl  offered  to  him  in 
that  course,  but  in  vain.  Night  after  night 
was  the  noble  Marquis  at  his  post,  making 
speeches  against  France.  Now  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  did  not  say  that  England 
should  truckle  to  France,  but  he  said,  we 
should  keep  peace  with  France,  for  if  there 
was  not  peace  with  her,  there  was  nothing 
but  war  for  the  world.  When  France  was 
peaceably  and  amicably  disposed,  he  said 
let  England  enter  into  every  kindly  feel- 
ing, though  it  be  with  France.  He  said, 
with  France,  and  with  France  above  all 
others,  because  she  was  our  nearest  and 
greatest  neighbour — and  she  had  more 
power  than  any  other  State  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  Europe.  What  he  now  stated 
was  on  something  better  than  surmise—he 

f  poke  from  the  autbority  be  bad  officially 


acquired  within  the  last  three  months; 
and  he  cautioned  the  House  against  the 
perilous  consequences  of  these  constant 
and  unjust  charges.  Was  there  a  Minister 
to  be  attacked,  he  was  accused  of  a  leaning 
towards  France ;  was  the  Government  in 
mass  to  be  denounced,  it  was  because  it 
sought  an  alliance  with  France.     If  there 
was  one  thing  for  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  a  Minister  of  this  country 
would  deserve  to  lose  his  head,  it  would 
be  the  needless  plunging  into  a  war  with 
France,  and  involving  in  one  common 
hostility  Europe  and  the  world.  That  was 
not  known  in  France — it  was  not  known  in 
the  Paris  circles — it  was  not  known  amongst 
many,  even  very  well-informed  people — it 
was  not  known  amongst  their  Statesmen ; 
but  they  knew  the  noble  Marquis,  and,  as 
a  prophet  was  more  honoured  in  another 
country  than  in  his  own,  they  attended 
to  what  he  said.    They  did  not  know  that 
the  noble  Marquis  was  not  a  person  of  the 
greatest  weight,  influence,  and  considera- 
tion of   any  one  in  the   House — they 
knew,  however,  that  he  was  an  important 
member  of  an  important  party — the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Opposition  of  this 
country,    and    they    consequently    said, 
"  There  is  a  great  war  party  in  England-— 
all  the  high  Tory  party,  with  the  noble 
Marquis  at  their  head,  are  bent  on  break- 
ing the  peace."    The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  many  best  well-wishers  of  this 
country  in  Europe  were  at  this  moment 
trembhng  for  the  peace  of  Europe  in  con- 
sequence of  these  repeated  attacks.     He 
would  not  at  present  bring  forward  his 
private  opinion  ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  if  these  attacks  were  per- 
sisted in,  he  should  use  arguments  which 
would  convince  their  Lordships,  that  be 
had  rather  understated  than  exaggerated 
the  case.  "I  shall  not  (continued  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord)  have  regretted  having 
troubled  your  Lordships  on  the  present 
occasion,  if  what  I  am  about  to  add  shall 
reach  France,  and  the  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  this  country,  and  the  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  peace  in  that  great  nation 
(for  they  are  the  same  persons,  and  one  and 
the  same  party — they* who  wish  well  to 
England,  France,  and  the  peace  of  Europe, 
are  one  and  the  same) ;  if  the  contradic- 
tion which  I  now  give  in  the  face  of  your 
Lordships  and  the  country  shall  reach 
them,  and  carry  comfort  to  their  bosoms, 
I  shall  not  regret  having  troubled  your 

LonUbipi,    I  solemnly  and  io  my  con^ 
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science  believe,  that  the  breaking  the 
peace  of  Europe  will,  over  Engiand, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  be  the  most  hated 
act  that  any  Government  could  be  guilty 
of ;  that  it  would  draw  down  universal, 
loudy  and  unsparing  execrations  on  the 
Government;  and  1  do  in  my  conscience 
believe,  that  those  execrations  would  not 
be  more  loud,  universal,  and  unsparing, 
than,  accordinp^to  the  soundest  view  of  the 
interests  of  this  country,  and  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  which  I  serve,  and  which  I 
think  I  more  faithfully  serve  the  more  I 
give  utterance  to  these  opinions,  they 
would  be  merited  by  the  advisers  of  so 
insane  and  criminal  a  course." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  would 
not  be  deterred  by  all  the  eloquence  and 
all  the  power  of  language  possessed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  from  doing  his 
duty.  He  did  think  that  the  efforts  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  failed,  when  he 
ventured  forth,  with  all  his  power  and  all 
bis  extraordinary  language,  to  heap  on 
the  Prince  who  was  now  reigning  over  Por- 
tugal all  the  abuse  which  he  seemed 
to  think  him  deserving  of.  That  indi- 
vidual had  not  been  proved  to  be 
guilty,  and  he  ought  to  be  considered  in- 
nocent until  he  was  so  proved.  He  did 
not  stand  up  to  defend  Don  Miguel,  but 
when  there  were  statements  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  he  did  object  to  the 
condemnation  of  that  individual  until 
both  sides  were  examined.  Of  this  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  that  Don  Miguel  was 
the  acknowledged  King  of  Portugal,  how- 
ever noble  Lords  might  quarrel  with  his 
title.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  such  a 
scholar  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord: 
he  could  not  quote  with  so  much  facility 
as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did.  He 
could  only  compare  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  Ceesar, 

"  He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colotsas,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  ba^e  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  disbonourable  graves." 

Should  they  not  endeavour,  then,  to  put 
him  down,  who  did  all  he  could  to  get 
them  under  by  the  extraordinary  lash  of 
his  eloquence?  He  believed  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  brought  to 
that  House  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
those  who,  when  questioned,  vrished  to  be 
silent.  No  sooner  was  a  Question  asked, 
than  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  started 
up,  and  took  his  position  on  the  Opposi- 
tion lidQ  of  the  House,  for  the  porpoie  of^ 


Lord  Holland  rose  to  order.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  noble  Marquis,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  sent  to  that 
House  for  some  certain  purpose,  was  ex- 
tremely irregular.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
noble  Marquis  would  check  the  profusion 
and  ardour  of  his  eloquence,  which  led 
him  into  assertions  that  were  not  at  all 
reconcileable  with  order. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  no 
man  felt  a  greater  wish  to  pay  personal 
respect  to  every  member  of  that  House 
than  he  did.  But  he  must  say,  that 
courtesy  was  not  always  observed  towards 
him.  He  well  recollected  the  observation 
made  -by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
about  braying  his  head  in  a  mortar.  Had 
the  noble  Baron  called  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  order  on  that  occasion, 
he  thought  that  he  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  But  did  any  noble  Lord 
imagine,  that  when  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  attacked  him  as  he  had  done, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  answer  it?  With 
respect  to  the  remark  which  had  been 
made  on  him,  he  would  say,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
the  Constitution  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  allow  himself  to  be  brayed  in 
a  mortar  first?  He  would  ask  of  any  noble 
Lord,  whether  the  whole  course  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  speech  was  not 
decidedly  personal?  He  should  say  little 
more  at  present,  but  he  would  take  other 
opportunities  to  answer  what  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  as  to 
our  relations  with  Portugal  and  France. 
He  had  never,  although  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  asserted  it,  wished  for 
a  war  with  France.  Let  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  prove  the  contrary,  by  any 
thing  which  he  had  said  or  done  in  that 
House.  But  he  would  assert,  that  the 
Government  of  this  country,  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  had  been  carried  on  up  to 
this  time,  had  shown  a  truckling  spirit — a 
fear  of  supporting  this  country^  old  ally, 
on  account  of  our  situation  with  France. 
He  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  France, 
in  robbing  Portugal  of  her  fleet,  as  a  cir* 
cumstance  the  most  disgraceful  that  had 
ever  been  permitted  by  any  Administra- 
tion of  this  country ;  and  that  he  would 
prove,  when  the  proper  time  arrived.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
that  he  would  not  return  to  these  personal 
attacks,  unless  the  noble  Lord  provoked 
him,  by  endeavouring  to  put  him  down. 

He  felt  no  deaii^  to  loftke  pmonal  atUtcka ) 
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Imt  at  the  same  time  he  was  little  disposed 
to  put  up  with  them. 
The  matter  termiaaled  here. 
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Minims.]  Retuns  ordtnd.  On  the  Holloa  of  Mr, 
iyComumiA,  ttequMilitf  oT  IteU  Spiriti  diittltod  by  oMh 
DiitUler  daoe  18S7,  with  the  DnwbMk  allowod :— On  the 
Motioo  of  Mr.  CftOKXfti  of  the  number  of  Rated  Houmi 
MwelOLlBApflebyi  aiiA  the  anowtof  the  JJiiiBii 
Taxei  |ieid  taf  the  uoeplaBe:— On  the  Motioo  of  Mr. 
O'OoMirBU.,  for  Retuiw  relating  to  the  DlsttUeriei,  end 
the  Drewbeck  OB  Malt  need  in  Irdand. 

retitlniM  yieeiatrt,  ly  Mr.  Bsiaoos,  horn  Inhabteate 
of  Clapham  aad  Battenoi^  i^einet  peneeutioa  for 
Religiouf  Oi^om.  By  the  Earl  of  Bu*r*8T,  ftom 
BeMbst,  and  other  plane  In  Irelend,  in  fcvour  of  the 
midaie  iUeet  Society^  By  Coknei  Tormii%  ftona 
Geoiso  FuUflfi  a  noo-retidcnt  Freeman  of  the  City  of  Can- 
terbnry*  praying  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  hit  ftan- 
ehlM.  By  Mr.  CaAriUM,  ftom  MoetBb  WeHniwiti,  fat 
tiae  introduetien  of  Poortena  into  Ivelend.  By  Load 
TvLLAMOn^  fttxn  Dietillan  in  Irriand*  for  an  alteratioB 
in  taldng  the  Malt  atengca.  By  Mr.  Htwi,  fkom  tlie 
Tmde  Seoietieiof  Nottlnghani,  peayi^  for  fVitther  In- 
▼eettgettan  into  theoeieof  the  Dendci.  By  Mr.  0*0011- 
NBLL*  ftom  Annadofwn»  in  Galway,  i*aying  for  the  di»> 
VBdx^  of  the  Yeemnry  of  Irdand. 

GBBBItVAHCE  07  THE  SaBBATH.]    Mf. 

Hvm0  presented  a  Petition  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  retail  trades  of  tne  me- 
tropolis, praying  that  the  House  woald  be 
pleased  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  car* 
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tng  on  of  those  trades  on  a  Sunday, 
e  had 


felt  it  his  duty  to  present  the  peti- 
tion,  but  he  conld  not  coneur  in  its  prayer, 
for  there  had  been  already  too  much 
legnlation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pagtt  agreed  widi  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber,  and  should  decidedly  oppose  any 
augmentation  of  the  severity  of  the  laws 
in  this  respect.  The  obvious  remedy  was, 
for  masters  to  pay  their  labourers  on  some 
other  day  than  Saturday,  at  an  early  hour 
on  that  aay. 

Mr.  WiUks  said,  tlie  existing  penalties 
were  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  aad  were  perfectly  inadequate  to 
etfiect   the  prcKioeed  object.     Only  one 

Knalty  covid  be  inflieied  for  one  day, 
wever  fre<{iient  the  offence,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction.  The 
respectable  inhabitants  could  prevent 
the  practice ;  Islington  was  an  example. 
There  the  parishioners  had  come  to  a  re* 
solution  not  to  deal  with  parties  who 
adopted  the  practice. 

Mr.  ffufiie  moved,  that  the  petition  be 
printed,  and  said,  in  Scotland  they  had  no 
penalties  to  compel  the  obeervanee  of  die 


CauECH  Propeety.]  Mr.  O'Cbwieff 
presented  a  Petition  ftom  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Killasty  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  praying  that  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion  in  Ireland  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  their  own  ckrgy,  and 
that  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  might  be  resumed^  and  applied  to 
national  purposes. 

Sir  Richard  Fyeyaii  bened  to  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Keivy,  what 
he  meant,  or  what  the  petitioneia  maanty 
by  the  Church  property  being  resumed  ? 

Mr.  (yCanneU  said  that  the  British 
Parliament,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  had  taken  the  Church  property,  and 
given  a  considerable  portion  to  tne  Crown, 
which  devised  the  greater  part  afterwards 
to  powerful  and  influential  persons,  whose 
families,  in  many  instances,  enjoyed  this 
property  up  to  toe  present  asoment.  The 
remainder  of  the  Church  property  Par* 
liament  bestowed  on  the  members  of 
another  Church,  differing  from  that  which 
originally  held  it.  This,  he  contended, 
was  the  indisputable  right  of  Pariiament, 
and  what  the  petitioners  prayed  was,  that 
Parliament  might  resume  the  property  so 
granted,  and  appropriate  it  to  national 
purposes.  This,  |how€ver,  he  admitted, 
could  not  be  done  without  great  cruelty, 
unless  an  adequate  provision  was  made  for 
those  who  had  taken  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  under  the  sanctbn  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  He  had  given  no  opin- 
ion on  the  petition,  but,  being  called  upon 
by  tiie  hon.  Baronet,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  every 
man  shoald  not  pay  hir  deigyman  pre- 
cisely as  he  paid  his  physician  aud  his 
lawyer ;  and  there  seemed  to  he  no  reason 
why  property  given  by  Parliament  to  the 
Chuidi  Vas  not  capable  of  being  resumed. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  really  asked  the 
question  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member^sopinioa  on  the 
subject.  It  was  quite  right,  and  perhaps 
natural,  for  a  person  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic persuasion  to  say,  that  he  thought  the 
property  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
should  now  be  given  back  to  it. 

Mr.  (yOmneU  protested  against  its 
being  supposed  that  he  wished  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Established  Church  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Catholic  Clergy.  He 
should  oppose  such  a  measure  as  deter- 
minedly as  the  hon.  Baronet,  for  nothing 

woidd  tesd  80  smmA  19  lewkr  IhMO  witltiSi 
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Mr.  UwKM  mA^  thtt  not  being  a  Roman 
Calbolicy  he  eotertained  a  very  strooff 
opinion  on  this  Bubject — and  he  found 
that  every  one  out  of  doors  bad  formed  a 
strong  opinion  on  it  likewise ;  and  it  was 
only  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  that 
people  seemed  afraid  to  speak  out.  Where 
was  the  use  of  being  mealy-mouthed  on 
this  subject  ?  Every  one  knew  that  the 
deigy  who  were  the  present  possessors  of 
Church  property  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
it.  It  was  public  property  in  every  sense 
of  the  word*  and  it  was  competent  for 
Parliament  to  appropriate  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  of  religion,  or  in  any 
wav  it  thought  proper. 

Mr*  Lrfroy  did  not  rise  to  protract  that 
discuuion,  but  he  wished  to  correct  a 
mis-statement  which  had  been  circulated 
throuffh  the  usual  channels  of  information. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the 
member  (br  Kerry,  was  represented  to  have 
said,  that  two-thuds  of  the  beneficed  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  absentees.  There  were 
altogether  in  Ireland  1,295  beneficed 
clergy,  of  whom  1,193  were  resident,  and 
emj^oyed  750  curates.  It  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  such  mis-statements 
should  go  abroad ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  comparatively 
a  helpless  Church  in  that  House.  Let 
them  beware,  however,  for  the  moment 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  broken  down 
that  of  England  would  not  last  very  long. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
ako  represented  to  have  said  that  Arch* 
deaoon  Magee  held  no  less  than  eleven 
parishes. 

Mr.  O'CemieU.   Eleven  livings. 

Mr.  Lefr^:  The  Archdeacon  held  the 
living  of  Wicklow,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wicklow,  the  latter  being  a  sinecure* 
He  also  had  a  small  parish  in  Dublin  of 
150/.  a  y^ftff  out  of  which  he  paid  a  curate 
100/.  a  Year,  and  a  small  living  in  the 
countv  of  Gal  way.  Here,  therefore,  were 
only  mur  livings  in  place  of  eleven.  Even 
if  be  had  eleven,  it  would  not  follow  that 
they  would  be  adequate  to  his  support, 
for  he  knew  an  instance  in  the  diocese  of 
Clonfert  of  eleven  vicarages,  from  the 
whole  of  which  the  clergyman  derived  only 
114/.  a  vear.  He  had  in  addition  fifteen 
acres  of  glebe  land.  He  would  boldly 
assert,  that  there  was  not  in  existence  a 
more  laborious,  pious,  and  lealous  set  of 
men  than  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland. 
The  property  of  the  Church  was  as  sacred 

M  pnrate  propertyiind  tbey  bad  no  nan 


right  to  touch  one  than  the  other.  He 
trusted  he  never  should  see  the  day  when 
such  revolutionary  projects  would  be  for  a 
moment  listsned  to  in  that  House. 

Sir  JoAii  S9bright  said,  he  was  neither  a 
Catholic  nor  an  Irishman,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  matters  ought  not 
to  remain  as  they  now  were  in  Ireland. 
Suppose  in  England  two  or  three  Roman 
Catholics  resided  in  a  populous  parish, 
consisting,  besides  these  two  or  three,  of 
Protestants,  what  would  be  said  if  all  the 
Protestants  were  taxed  to  support  the 
Catholic  clergyman?  He  had  lived  among 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  many  parts  (tf 
Europe,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  say,  that 
he  never  witnessed  more  contention  about 
religion,  and  more  bigotry,  than  in  that 
House.  He  trusted  he  should  not  die 
until  he  saw  the  day  when  all  classes  of 
society  would  be  treated  as  men,  and  not 
as  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

Colonel  Befrford  said,  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Lefroy)  merdy  rose  to 
correct  a  mis-statement,  and  he  was  folly 
justified  in  taking  that  opportunity  of  ex* 
pressing  his  opinion  on  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  member  for  Kerry.  He 
wished  as  much  as  any  man  to  see  bigotry 
and  religious  disputation  excluded  from 
the  discussions  of  that  House ;  but  u  aa 
Irish  Protestant  he  had  a  right  to  exprasa 
his  opinion  as  well  as  the  hon.  Baronet. 
The  bigotry  did  not  commence  with  them^ 
but  with  the  persons  who  were  daily 
making  attacks  on  the  Irish  Church. 

Mr.  O^ConnM  sa«d,  that  he  had  been 
charged  with  misrepresentation  when  he 
said  Archdeacon  Magee  had  eleven  livings. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Le- 
froy) allowed  him  four.  The  boa.  and 
learned  Member  forgot,  however,  that  the 
union  of  Wicklow  consisted  of  six  parishee. 
Five,  therefore,  were  to  be  addeid  to  the 
hon.  Member's  aeoount,  which  made  nine. 
Then  there  was  the  ardideaconry  of  KU- 
macure,  from  which  Archdeacon  Magee 
took  his  title,  and  which  made  tea— imd, 
just  before  his  father's  death,  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  got  the  golden  prebend  of 
Swords,  which  completed  the  deven.  He 
(Mr.  O'ConnelO  waa  not  less  oorrect  in 
his  statement  that  two-thirdsof  the  parishea 
in  Ireland  had  not  resident  Reclom.  Thoe 
were  ^,500  Catholic  parish  priests  in  Ire* 
land,  and  only  1,132  resident  Protestant 
clergy.  Besides,  what  was  called  resid* 
ence  f    Visiting  a  parish  onoe  a  year.    In 

the  parish  in  which  he  resided  there  vaei 
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nearly  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  twenty 
Protestants,  fifleen  of  whom  were  English- 
men employed  in  the  Coast  Guard  Service. 
The  5,000,  however,  paid  the  Rector  his 
tithes,  though  he  had  only  five  Protestant 
parishioners.  No  one  in  the  parish  ever 
saw  the  Rector ;  but  he  came  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  at  the  last  election  to  vote 
against  him.  He  had  heard  with  inex- 
pressible delight  the  liberal  view  taken  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  of  the  relation 
in  which  Catholics  stood  towards  the 
Established  Church.  If  a  colony  of  twenty 
Irish  Catholics  were  planted  in  an  English 
parish,  would  not  the  Protestant  inhabit- 
ants exclaim  against  being  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  Catholic  priest,  for  the  twenty 
mdividuals  from  another  country,  and  of  a 
different  religion  ?  There  was  no  English- 
man who  would  not  exclaim  at  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  he 
asked,  was  it  unreasonable,  when  the 
people  of  Ireland  saw  that  England  had 
an  Established  Church  professing  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  Scotland  an 
Established  Church  (differing  from  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  but  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  people),  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  ask — not  for  an 
Established  Church — but  that  they  should 
not  pay  a  clergy,  who,  as  they  conceived, 
did  them  no  service  ? 

Mr.  Estcourt  asked  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry,  whether  he  understood 
him  rightly  that  it  was  his  object  to  take 
away  the  property  which  now  goes  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  O^Cannell :  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  said,  his  opinion 
decidedly  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  Church 
property  should  be  applied  to  the  repairs 
of  tne  church  and  the  support  of  the  poor. 
He  regretted  that  Dr.  Magee  bad  acted 
so  indiscreetly  as  to  insist  at  first  on  a 
composition  of  1,800/.  a  year  for  the 
living  of  Wicklow,  for  which  be  after- 
wards accepted  of  1,500/.  There  was 
much  to  be  corrected  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Hunt  agreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
mealy-mouthed  on  thii  subject.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  Church  property 
given  to  great  families  should  not  be 
resumed,  and  applied  to  public  purposes, 
•■  well  as  the  property  now  held  by  the 
Church.    The  hon.  and  learned  member 

for  Ksny  inforai^d  (heniy  that  part  of  the 


property  taken  from  the  Catholic  Church 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
another  part  fell  to  private  individuals, 
and  a  third  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  He  thought  it  ought  all  to  be 
resumed. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  the  prebend  of  Swords 
was  not  held  by  Archdeacon  Magee.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  Roman  Catholics 
should  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Mr.  Shaw  believed  Dr.  Magee  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  prebend  of  Swords, 
and  there  was  no  cure  attached  to  the 
archdeaconry.  The  real  fact  was,  that 
two  or  three  small  chapelries  were  united 
in  the  union  of  Wicklow,  each  unable  to 
support  a  clergyman,  and  that  one  of  the 
sinecures  of  which  Archdeacon  Magee 
was  accused  was  his  archdeaconry  in  the 
county  of  Galway.  The  question  was, 
were  they  to  have  an  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  or  not?  The  member  for  Kerry 
said,  let  all  persons  pay  their  own  clergy, 
as  they  did  their  physician  or  lawyer;  but 
the  constitution  or  human  nature  was  such, 
that  unless  the  State  took  upon  itself  to 
provide  religion  for  its  subjects,  they  would 
not  seek  for  it.  If  Church  property  was 
not  respected,  other  property  would,  not 
continue  long  safe. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland  wished  as  much  as  the 
Catholics  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  with  respect  to  Church  property 
which  would  give  more  satisfaction.  It 
was  by  the  exertions  of  the  Protestants  of 
Wicklow  that  the  demand  of  Archdeacon 
Magee  was  reduced  from  1,800/.  to  1,100/. 
He  regretted  the  intemperate  language 
used  by  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  him  in  answer  to  Dr.  Doyle. 
In  this  pamphlet  he  used  these  words — 
"There  is  noi  a  priest  in  your  Church 
who  preaches,  or  who  can  preach,  the  real 
doctrine  of  salvation." 

Mr.  North  said,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Archdeacon  Magee,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  doctrine  he  put  forth,  either  in 
speech  or  writing,  he  smcerely  felt,  and  he 
was  more  anxious  for  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  than  the  loudest 
patriots  ot^  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
There  were,  he  had  no  doubt.  Catholic 
gentlemen  in  the  House  who  would  be 
ready  to  avow  this.  He  should  not  enter 
into  the  great  question  of  the  Gburch 
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express  his  regret,  that  there  was  no 
Minister  present  to  hear  the  tocsin  sounded 
against  that  Church,  and  to  tell  the  House 
what  advice  he  was  prepared  to  give 
the  Sovereign,  in  conformitj  with  that 
solemn  obligation  into  which  he  had  lately 
entered.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
would  not  allow  the  Established  Church 
of  that  country  to  be  overwhelmed  with- 
out a  manly  struggle — because  it  was 
connected  with  a  principle  which  they 
held  dear  as  men  of  conscience  and  cha- 
racter. 

Colonel  ConoUy  said:  I  rise,  Sir,  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  impressions 
which  are  sought  to  be  made  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  payment  of  thhe  is 
unjust  and  oppressive,  and  it  is  contended 
that  persons  are  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  Church  to  which  they  do 
not  belong.  Sir,  the  right  of  the  clergy- 
man to  bis  tithe  has  been  unifonnly 
acknowledged  by  the  Legislature  as  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  landlord  to  his  rent ; 
and  this  has  been  particularly  recognised 
by  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  an  Act  of 
recent  date.  But,  Sir,  I  contend  that  it 
is  the  property,  and  not  the  tenant,  that 
pays  the  Church,  and  that  the  tenantry  have 
found  the  lands  they  now  hold  subject  to 
this  charge  on  their  taking  them  at  rents ; 
and  that  if  tithe  were  abolished  it  would 
not  at  all  relieve  the  occupant,  but  it  would 
be  added  to  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  I 
do  not.  Sir,  speak  my  own  opinions ;  I 
have  the  highest  authority  for  my  asser- 
tion. The  present  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
in  a  protracted  conversation  I  had  with 
his  Grace,  held  these  opinions,  and  quite 
satisfied  me  that  the  removal  of  tithe  would 
fall  more  onerously  on  the  tenant  than  the 
enforcement  of  it.  Sir,  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  Ireland  has  been  spoken  of 
in  very  offensive  terms  in  this  House ;  I 
have  often  listened  to  it  with  pain  ;  it  has 
been  charged  with  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  case  ?  .  The  Church 
of  Ireland  is  actinfc  on  the  defensive,  and 
if  ever  there  was  a  fight  *'  pro  oris  eifocis" 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  combat  the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  at  present  engaged  in .  Though 
the  Church  is  charged  in  various  ways,  a 
Tery  large  number  of  the  clergy  are  now 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  revenues,  and 
many  clergymen  are  actually  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  state 
that  on  another  occasion  in  this  House. 
That  a  warfitre  does  exist  against  it,  that 


that  warfare  is  extending,  and  will  soon 
extend  to  rents,  there  cannot  be  any  queS' 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Established 
Church,  the  principal  link  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  if  night 
after  night  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
Established  Church,  he  would  read  the 
oath  which  Catholics  had  taken  not  to 
upset  it,  and  would  proceed  to  ulterior 
measures  in  that  respect.  In  fact,  he 
would  re-agitate  the  Catholic  Question 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  empire. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Tbeoony  Pbtitiok.]  Mr  O'Coii- 
nell  rose  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  resuming  the  debate  on  the  Petition  of 
Mr.  Gumey,  relative  to  the  Tregony  elec- 
tion. The  Committee  on  this  election  had 
refused  to  hear  allegations  as  to  bribery, 
inasmuch  as  the  petitioner  was  neither  a 
candidate  nor  an  elector.  He  cast  no 
imputation,  however, upon  the  Committee; 
there  was  no  imputation  on  the  returning 
officer;  and  he  would  not  enter  upon  the 
law  of  the  case,  although  he  considered  it 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. As  the  Committee  upon  the 
election  had  declared  the  petition  against 
the  sitting  Members  to  be  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
petitioners,  one  and  alU  were  liable  to  the 
costs  of  the  appeal.  What  he  meant  to 
insist  upon  was,  the  right  of  contribution 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  petitioners,  under 
the  sixty-fourth  clause  of  the  Grenville 
Act.  The  fifty-seventh  section  of  the  Act 
expressly  said,  that  although  any  one  pe- 
titioner might  be  sued  for  the  costs,  yet 
that  such  person  should  have  an  equal 
right  of  recovery  against  all  the  other  pe- 
titioners as  was  taken  against  him  in  the 
first  instance.  The  awaid  of  payment  of 
costs  rested  with  a  particular  officer^  and 
his  certificate  was  conclusive  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  In  this  case  the  officer  taxed  the 
costs,  and  fixed  them  on  Mr.  Gumey 
alone,  and  by  so  doing  had  deprived  him 
of  contribution  under  the  sixty-fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  Here  there  were  two 
questions;  first,  had  the  officer  done 
wrong?  And  secondly,  if  such  wrong  ex- 
isted, was  Mr.  Gumey  to  have  no  remedy? 
He  contended  that  the  certificate,  as  issued 
by  the  officeri  was  erroneous,  aind  there- 
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ferOy  that  Mr.  Ouraey  was  entitled  to  a 
remedy.  He  wished,  therefore,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate a  subject  which  he  thought  to  be 
of  considerable  importance. 

The  Speaker  said*  the  first  question 
here  was,  whether  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Gumey  should  now  lie  on  the  Table?  The 
petition  was  a  very  long  one,  and  could 
not  be  received  without  being  printed. 
That  was  done,  and  then  came  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  petition  should  be  re- 
ceived or  not,  inasmuch  as  it  complained 
of  the  decision  of  the  Committee  ?  That 
was  now  abandoned ;  and  then  came  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  taxing  officers 
under  the  Act  had  or  had  not  performed 
their  duty  in  making  only  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners liable  to  the  costs,  and  thereby 
precluding  him  from  his  remedy  against 
(lis  competitioner  P  The  Act  alluded  to 
providea  for  this  case,  and  upon  the  report 
of  the  taxing  oflBcers,  the  oerttficate  must 
issue  as  it  had  done  in  this  case.*  By 
28th  George  3rd,  the  costs  having  been 
taxed,  any  one  of  the  petitioners  might  be 
proceeded  against,  ana  by  the  5t2nd  of  the 
same  King,  additional  security  was  given 
for  costs,  and  the  9th  George  4th,  gave  a 
remedy  against  the  surety  who  petitioned 
against  an  election,  such  surety  being 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  amount 
of  1,000/.  The  House  should  consider 
whether  they  had  jurisdiction  in  this  case, 
which,  after  all,  was  the  first  and  only 
material  question. 

Mr.  0*C(mnell  said,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  with- 
draw the  petition  for  the  present. 

Lord  G.  Samersety  as  Chairman  of  this 
election,  said  he  was  glad  the  petition  was 
withdrawn,  for  he  could  say,  that  the 
Committee  had  taken  great  pains  in  the 
investigation  of  this  election. 

Mr.  Shaw  begged  to  acknowledge  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry, 
that  he  had  brought  this  matter  forward 
in  the  most  candid  and  manly  manner. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Sugar  Refining  Act.]  Lord  Al- 
thorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Burge  begged  leave  to  inquire  what 
day  the  noble  Lord  meant  to  fix  on  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Sugar  Refining  Bill.  The  large  mi- 
nority, or  rather  the  very  trifling  majorityi 


the  odier  evening  on  that  Bill,  evinoed  the 
anxiety  and  necessitv  of  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  its  principle,  and  probable  oper- 
ation, and  it  was  plain  such  a  discussion 
could  not  be  ensured,  if  the  Order  of  the 
Day  were  moved  after  the  House  had  con- 
cluded its  ordinary  labours,  that  is,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hon.  Members 
would  then  naturally  b^ke  themselves  to 
repose,  and  the  subject  could  not  be  fairly 
examined  unless  the  noble  Lord  consented 
to  fix  a  day  apart  for  the  discussion.  He 
had  an  amendment  to  propose  when  the 
question  should  come  before  the  House, 
to  the  efiPect  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  inquire  into  the  eflfeot  on  the  West- 
Indian  interests  of  the  proposed  plan  of 
home  refining. 

Lord  Alihorp  could  not  fix  a  day  for 
the  discussion,  but  would  give  due  notice, 
so  as  to  afford  hon.  Members  the  oppor* 
tunity  they  desired  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  on  the  bill. 

Pabliamentaet   RxroEM  —  Bill 

FOR    EkOLAVD-— PURTHBR     CoiTSIDBR- 

ATiov  OP  THE  RxPORT.]  The  Order  of 
the  Day  read  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  Parliament  (England)  Bill. 

Several  clauses  were,  with  some  verbal 
amendments,  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  respecting  Courts  of 
Registration, 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wyrm  wished  to  know  if  the 
number  of  Courts  of  Registration  in  each 
county  was  to  be  specified.  There  was  a 
provision  that  no  one  was  to  go  more  than 
fifteen  miles  to  vote,  but  there  was  no  re- 
gulation as  to  the  distance  persons  might 
have  to  go  to  prove  their  votes.  He  must 
further  observe,  that  there  were  no  direc- 
tions who  were  to  attend  such  Courts,  and 
no  person  would  be  able  to  tell  what 
Court  he  was  to  attend. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  precise  answer  to  his  right  hon, 
friend.  The  point  was  new — he  did  not 
remember  to  nave  heard  it  urged  in  the 
Committee. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  thirty-ninth 
clause  which  directs  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  divide  their 
respective  counties  into  convenient  dis- 
tricts for  polling,  and  to  appoint  in  each 
district  a  convenient  place  for  taking  the 
poll  at  all  future  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire,  in  such  manner  that  no  person 
riiall  have  to  travel  mora  than  fifteen  milea 
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from  the  property  in  vaspeet  of  which  he 
oIaim»  to  vote, 

Mr.C.  IT.  IFymisaidyhehadgreatdoQbts 
iriiether  this  elaute  would  answer  its  pro- 
poaed  purpeae.  If  Totara  were  to  be  car- 
ried fifteen  miles,  they  would  certainly 
requite  some  refreahment,  and  they  would 
have  it,  if  not  from  the  candidates  them- 
selves, from  their  friends  and  adherents. 
Much  estpense  must  also  be  incurred  in 
carrying  people  that  distance  and  back 
again.  If  the  objects  of  economy  and 
prevention  of  excitement  were  to  be  fully 
attained,  polls  must  be  paroohial  or  nearly 
so.  There  were  many  aiflBoulties,  he  con- 
fessed, in  this  project,  but  he  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  acoomplish  the  pro- 
posed purposes  better  than  by  the  clause 
under  consideration. 

Lord  Altkerp  said,  he  must  admit,  that 
in  aU  county  eleetions  there  mast  he  a 
oeitain  expense  in  conveying  voters,  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  small  under 
the  new,  as  compared  to  the  old  system. 
If  voters  could  poll  in  their  respective 
parishea,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  arrangement ;  bat 
aa*a  set-off  against  travelling  expenses, 
agents  and  poll-clerks  must  be  employed 
in  each  village,  and  their  expenses  would 
probably  exceed  the  expense  of  earriage. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was  favourable 
to  the  plan  proposed  in  the  clause,  by 
which,  even  in  the  largest  counties,  no 
voters  would  have  to  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  fifteen  miles,  and  tne  majority 
a  eonaiderably  less  distance ;  and  as  most 
county  voters  had  conveyancea  of  their 
own,  he  believed  the  present  would  turn 
out,  after  all,  the  cheaper  arrangement. 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  see  so  much  disad- 
vantage with  regard  to  voting  as  to  regis* 
tration.  He  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  a  separate  bill  for  that 
object  alone,  which,  if  then  found  unfit 
for  the  intended  purpose,  could  have  been 
repealed,  altered,  or  modified  without 
causing  the  excitement  that  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  whole  Bill  would  create.  He 
thought,  further,  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  vest  the  returning  officer  with  some 
discretionary  power  to  prolong  the  time  of 
an  election.  He  haa  known  instances 
where  the  votera  of  one  particular  candi- 
date could  not  be  brought  up  to  vote  until 
the  third  day. 

Cbuae  agreed  to. 

The  Amendments  in  the  other  clauses 
wem  all  agreed  to. 


The  I^Mker  then  aaked  if  any  hon. 
Member  nad  any  clause  to  propose  P 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  proposed  a  clause 
making  it  imperative  on  the  clerks  of  the 
different  livery  companies  of  the  city  of 
London  to  furnish  every  year  to  the  town 
clerk,  a  return  of  the  difihrent  liverymen 
in  each  company  entitled  to  vote. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  local  reg«ktions  of 
the  city  of  London,  such  a  clause  #as 
necessary. 

Mr.  Goulbum  compiatned,  that  the 
wording  of  this  clause  was  almost  as  long 
as  the  Bill  itself.  It  introduced  into  the 
city  of  London  a  regulation  which  was  not 
to  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  that  city  the  clerks  of  the  livery  com- 
panies were  to  make  out  a  list  of  the 
voters — in  other  places,  that  list  was  to  be 
made  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  voters  resided. 

Clauae  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Sihthorp  rose  to  make  the  Motion 
at  which  he  had  given  notice,  with  respect 
to  the  four  parishes  which  the  noble  Lord, 
by  his  Bill,  had,  in  schedule  H,  taken 
from  the  division  of  Kesteven,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  placed  in  the  di- 
vision of  Lindsey.  His  Motion  was,  to 
restore  them  to  the  former  district.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1812,  for  regula- 
ting the  navigation  of  the  river  Witham, 
it  was  provided,  that  the  Magistmtes  act- 
ing unaer  that  Act,  should  take  oogni- 
lance  of  all  the  southern  side  of  that 
river  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
including  the  four  parishes  he  had  alluded 
to ;  and  that  they  should  be  all  considered 
as  in  the  division  of  Kesteven.  Not  only 
was  it  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  break  op 
that  arrangement,  out  the  effect  would  be 
to  deprive  the  freeholders  in  those  parishea 
of  the  rights  which  they  at  present  en- 
joyed. In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy 
the  grievance  complained  of,  he  would 
move  a  clause  to  the  eflftet,  ^'That  all 
freeholders  whose  freeholds  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Lincoln  are  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  Witham,  shall 
vote  in  future  for  the  Representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  division  of  Lindsey,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  all  ft«eholdera 
whose  freeholds  are  situated  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  aforesaid  river  Witham,  in 
the  said  city,  including  the  four  parishes 
annexed  by  charter  to  the  said  county  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  shall  vote  in  ftiture  as 
freeholders  for  the  Repreaentativea  in  Par- 
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IHunent  for  the  divisions  of  Kesteven  and 
Holland ;  and  that  the  same  rights  and 
powers  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise, 
inasmuch  as  applies,  by  the  present  Bill, 
to  leaseholders  and  copyholders  in  coun- 
ties generally,  be  extended  to,  and  exer- 
cised in  future  by,  leaseholders  and  copy- 
holders within  the  city  and  county  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed respective  divisions." 

On  the  Motion  that  the  clause  be 
brought  up, 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  did  not  see 
the  propriety  of  the  division  which  the 
gallant  Colonel  wished  for ;  and  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  parishes  in  question  would 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  respecting  tl^m. 

Mr.  WUkt,  while  he  admitted  that  the 
division  recommended  by  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel was  the  natural  one,  thought  that  in- 
convenience might  arise  to  the  voters,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  they  might 
have  to  go  to  the  place  of  poll,  should  the 
proposition  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
consented  to  a  similar  arrangement  with 
that  now  proposed  with  regard  to  Bristol, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
also  be  acted  on  in  Lincoln  • 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  unless 
some  special  reason  were  assigned,  a  town 
like  Lincoln  ought  not  to  be  divided  into 
two  counties,  or  parts  of  counties. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  knew  it  was  the  most 
anxious  desire  of  ail  the  freeholders  to 
preserve  their  franchise  in  the  division  of 
the  county  to  which  they  belonged. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had  thrown 
any  new  lieht  upon  the  subject.  The 
Motion  had  been  already  discussed,  and 
as  he  had  given  his  opinion  on  it  before, 
it  was  of  no  use  to  again  repeat  it.  He 
should  certainly  oppose  the  Motion. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  again  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  other  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice — namely  **  to  disqualify  from 
any  future  power  of  exercising  the  elective  ; 
franchise,  all  persons  holding  official  civil  , 
situationsduringthepleasureoftheCrown."  i 
He  coufessed  that  it  was  with  great  sur-  | 

Else  that,  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  [ 
ublin  Election,  he  had  heard  the  right 
hon.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  state, 
that  "It  could  not  be  disguised  or  de* 
nied  that  the  Government  h^i  been  natu- 
rally anxious  that  the  views  which  they  I 


took  of  a  great  political  question  ahoukl 
be  supported  by  their  dependents/'  He 
must  say  he  entirely  differed  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  was  astonished 
that  such  doctrines  should  proceed  from 
those  who  had  talked  so  much  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  independent  and  uncon- 
trolled dection  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  who  had  declared  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House  was  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  that  corruption^  which  pro- 
ceeded from* what  they  termed  the  bo- 
roughmongering  system.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
to  consider  how  Government  might  be  dis- 
posed to  influence  the  conduct  of  their 
dependents  under  this  new  Bill.  When 
he  looked  at  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  even  Captains  of  revenue  cutters. 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  persons  in 
similar  capacities,  were  deprived  of  the 
elective  franchise,  he  wished  to  ask  what, 
under  the  10/.  household  franchise,  would 
be  the  state  of  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Dover,  &c.  ?  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving,  tl^t  all  persons 
who  actually  enjoyed  any  situation  or 
office  under  the  control  or  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  the  heads  of  Departments,  or 
others  directly  or  indirectly  connected' 
with  the  public  Civil  Service,  or  any 
person  receiving  fees  or  salaries  under 
Government,  should  be  disqualified  to 
vote  for  Representatives  during  that  time, 
and  within  six  months  of  holding  the  situ- 
ation or  office. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  this  undoubt- 
edly was  a  most  important  business,  and, 
if  brought  forward  at  all,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separato  Bill.  If  it  was 
brought  forward  in  that  shape  he  would 
give  it  his  best  consideration. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  observed,  that  if 
this  principle  were  to  be  put  in  action,  the 
Reform  Bill  should  have  been  divided  into 
twenty-five  separate  Bills. 

Mr.  Shaw  supported  the  Motion,  and 
alluded  to  the  gross  instances  of  Govern- 
ment interference  at  the  late  Dublin  elec- 
tion, in  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  not 
allowing  persons  dependent  upon  Qovem- 
ment  to  vote  at  elections.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  proceeding  to  make  a  statement  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Long,  and  in  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  this  gentleman  by 
the  nght  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  on  a 
former  evening,  but  was  prevented  by  calls 
to  order. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvjfon  thougfati  the  sab- 
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•taoce  of  this  anieDdmeDt  ought  to  hare 
been  embodied  in  the  Bill^  as  it  was  found- 
ed upon  a  principle  which  had  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  when  they  were  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House.  He  observed, 
also,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  usual  to 
interrupt  an  hon.  Member  when  he  was 
making  a  statement  which  might  be  re- 
garded personal. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  had  never  heard 
any  favourable  opinion  expressed  by  Mi* 
nisters,  when  out  of  office,  connected  with 
the  principle  of  the  amendment.  He 
should  certainly  have  opposed  it  for  one, 
but,  at  all  events,  there  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  at  present  to  discuss  such 
an  important  subject.  He  should,  there- 
fore, oppose  the  clause  being  brought  up. 

Mr.  broker  declared,  he  could  not  jom 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  in  any  fur- 
ther disfranchisement. 

Mr.  Hudson  Ourney  said,  he  never 
could  sanction  such  a  principle,  that  per- 
sons were  to  be  disfranchised  because 
they  happened  to  be  in  the  public  service: 
they  were  generally  persons  able  to  exer- 
cise a  sound  discretion ;  the  principle  was 
highly  objectionable. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  upon  the  Journals  his  opposi- 
tion, and  that  of  hon.  Members  around 
him,  to  the  two  disfranchising  clauses,  he 
would  now  move  as  an  amendment  on  the 
first  clause,  "  That  all  words  after  '  And 
be  it  enacted  that,'  should  be  left  out." 

The  Motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
StormoQt,  but  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion, for  which  the  hon.  Member  stated  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  press. 

Mr.  Croker  then  made  a  similar  motion 
with  respect  to  the  second  clause,  which 
was  negatived  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
in  conformity  with  the  explanation  given 
by  his  noble  friend  (Lord  John  Russell) 
on  a  former  evening,  that  in  the  12th 
clause,  instead  of  the  words  "  The 
county  of  Glamorgan,"  the  words  **  The 
counties  of  Carmarthen,  Denbigh,  and 
Glamorgan,"  should  be  inserted. 

Lord  Stormont  had  understood  no  new 
county  Members  were  to  be  allowed  to 
Scotland,  and  if  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion was  now  to  be  acted  on  with  regard 
to  Wales,  it  ought  also  to  be  exUnd^  to 
the  other  country,  in  which  there  were 
•eveial  counties  which  contained  four  or 
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five  times  as  large  a  population  as  those 
of  Wales. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self called  upon  then  to  enter  into  the 
subject ;  the  proper  time  to  discuss  it  would 
be  when  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  was 
before  the  House. 

Sir  George  Warrender  begged  leave  to 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of 
Ministers,  with  regard  to  Wales,  induced 
him  to  indulge^  in  Uie  hope  that  the  claims 
of  the  Scotch  counties  would  be  more  fully 
considered.  They  had  stronger  claims 
than  those  of  Wales  to  additional  Repre- 
sentation, for  they  were  far  more  populous 
and  rich.  He  had  no  doubt  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  give  them  this  addition,, 
when  the  Reform  Bill  for  that  country 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  be  prepared  to  concede  their  claims, 
as  he  had  so  very  properly  given  way  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Croker  regretted  that  he  was  likely 
to  destroy  the  hon.  Baronet's  hopes,  but 
he  must  do  the  noble  Lord  the  justice  to 
say,  that  he  had  very  boldly  and  frankly 
ladmitted  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed 
^to  him  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  that  Gro- 
vernment  had  no  intention  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Scotch  county  Members, 
for  which  determination,  however,  the 
noble  Lord  had  assigned  no  reasons. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  had  declared  he 
would  assign  his  reasons  when  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  merely  rose  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  hearing  of  the  addition 
of  Members  proposed  for  Wales*  It  was 
doing,  in  foct,  that  justice  to  the  Princi- 
pality which  it  deserved,  but  he  thought 
there  was  yet  some  distinction  made 
between  some  of  the  counties  of  England 
and  that  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sir  John  Owen  rose  to  propose  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  county  of  Pembroke 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  Welch 
counties  to  which  an  additional  Member 
was  to  be  apportioned.  He  was  aware, 
however,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  divide 
the  Committee. 

Lord  AUhorp  opposed  the  amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  Jamee  L.  Knight  complained  that  a 
return,  which  he  hi^  movai  for  on  the 
17th  of  Augrust,  of  a  copy  of  the  letters- 

Stent  under  which  the  Governor  of  the 
e  of  Wight  holds  that  office,  was  not  yet 
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hid  upon  the  Table.  It  related  to  a  quet*- 
tion  of  considerable  importance-^nemely, 
whether  there  was  a  Sheriff  iu  the  island 
or  not. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  had  inquired  into 
the  matter,  and  he  found  that  there  was  a 
Sheriff  of  the  island,  and  that  that  office 
was  filled  by  the  Governor  for  the  time 
beioff. 

Mur.  James  L,  Knight  said,  that  if  the 
Governor  was  the  Sheriff,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof  before  the  House,  it  was  a 
great  constitutional  anomaly,  that,  as  a 
military  officer,  he  should  execute  the 
office  of  Sheriff. 

The  Att(mi$y  General  said,  that  he  had 
no  means  of  stating  why  the  return  had 
not  been  made.  As  to  the  Governor 
beine  a  miUtary  officer,  every  Sheriff  had 
a  military  power,  and  was,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  military  office^  The 
Sheriff  of  Westmorland  wai  alwayt  a  mili- 
tary officer. 

Mr.  Ooutbum  observed,  that  patents 
were  recorded  in  the  proper  office,  atid  the 
information  might  be  procured  from 
thence.  They  were  not  bound  to  send  to 
the  Governor  for  a  copy. 

Mr.  Bonham  Carter  had  understood, 
iipon  inquiry,  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  wight  was,  by  his  patent,  coosti- 
tuted  Sheriff  and  Coroner  of  the  island, 
and  was  directed  to  hold  Knights'  Courts 
there.  For  several  years  past  the  Stewards, 
who  were  bis  deputies,  nad  not  exercised 
the  duties  of  Sheriff,  but  the  Knights* 
Courts  had  been  held,  and  the  Coroners  for 
the  island  were  not  elected  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Crckir  remarked,  that  the  inform- 
ation of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
appeared,  after  all, 'to  be  onl^hearsav: 
and,  for  himself,  he  must  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
as  Sheriff,  until  he  should  actually  see  the 
patent  creating  it. 

Mr.  Sarit^  thonghl  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Home 
Department  to  see  the  order  of  the  House 
carried  into  execution.  It  would  be  quit^ 
satisfactory  if  his  noble  friend  would 
engage  that  the  copy  of  the  patent  should 
be  JMduced  before  the  third  reading. 

hord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  that 
understanding. 

'  Mr«  Jamei  £•  Knight  repeated,  that  it 
wat  of  great  importance  that  this  informa- 
tion ihould  be  oefore  tlie  House ;  he  bed 
mentioned  it  in  iht  Committee  twice  and 


several  times  privately  to  Gentlemen  oon* 
nected  with  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  the  omission 
of  the  proviso  in  the  16th  clause^  **  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  take  away, 
or  iu  any  manner  affect,  tbe  right  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of 
the  Shire,  at  present  enjoyed  by  any 
person,  or  which  may  hereafter  accrue  to 
any  person  according  to  the  laws  now  in 
force,  in  respect  of  any  freehold  property, 
rent  charges,  annuitiesy'or  any  other  right 
of  voting  now  by  law  enjoyed  in  relauon 
to  the  election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of 
the  Shire.''  He  proposed  the  omisskm 
because  he  had  ascertained  that  the  words 
were  unnecessary.  They  were  accordingly 
expunged. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  a  verbal 
amendment  in  the  3did  olause^  whioh  was 
agreed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  said|  that  some  ob- 
servations had  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  Election  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House.  Such  a  Com* 
mittee  had  the  power  to  alter  the  poll,  and 
order  the  return  to  be  amended,  but  could 
not  alter  the  registry  of  the  votes.  Now, 
if  that  continu^.  wrong,  the  poll  and  the 
return  at  the  election  might  again  be  bad ; 
to  prevent  -which,  he  proposed  to  invest 
the  Committee  with  the  power  of  altering 
the  registry  of  votes.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  to  insert  the  words,  "and  may 
direct  the  registry  to  be  amended.'' 

Mr.  C.  IT.  Wfnn  thought,  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  placing  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  Committee.  The  House 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  thsy  dele- 
gated their  powers  to  Committees ;  and»  in 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
amendment  went  no  forther  than  to  let 
the  Committee  report  on  the  necessity  of 
an  amendment,  leaving  the  House  to 
adopt  it,  in  pursuance  of  such  Report,  if  it 
thought  proper. 

Lml  John  Russell  thought,  he  should 
obviate  every  objection  by  proposing  that 
the  clause  should  stand  as  follows— to 
expunge  the  words  *'  direct  the  return  to 
be  amended  accordingly,  or  deolare  the 
election  void  as  the  case  may  be,**  and 
insert  these,  "  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
House,  and  the  return  shall  be  amended, 
or  the  election  declared  void,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  register  amended  accord- 
ingly." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Tfynn  said,  there  was  a  pr»- 
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f iftimi  in  tli«  44th  dttu«^  dlmsling  thM  a 
Ocmnnitlee  of  th«  House  of  ComtnoiM 
riioiiM  umm%  tlra  amount  of  a  Bairiatar^a 
«Mta  and  chai|pfta«  Ho  ihoaght  il  would 
bt  much  batUr  that  this  duty  ahould  be 
diachufged  by  proper  taiitig  omera. 

Lotd  Alikotp  aaid,  the  duiiev  of  the 
Committee  would  be  extremely  Aimplev 
and  he  did  not  eoaaidar  It  involved  any 
point  of  law. 

Mr»  C.  IT.  Wynn  laid,  he  had  nodeaife 
to  aee  a  Gommittee  of  the  Hoaie  of  Com- 
mons oonverted  Into  a  Law  Courts  Ibr  the 
purpoae  of  asaeasing  coats  aud  damages. 
8oeh  a  Gommittee  ought  to  be  purely 
political  {  and  he  therelbre  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  old  Election  Laws  should  be  ad*> 
heredto. 

Mr.  GfanftfffM  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  Haiftied  OeutlamaA  oppoaltei  how  a 
party  to  whom  eosta  atid  damagea  had  bean 
given  by  a  Ooanmltlee  of  the  House  of 
Commonst  wua  to  rtoot er  them. 

The  AMoffiay  GthePAl  said,  that  the 
amount  awarded  could  be  recovered  »  a 
Couit  of  Law. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  proviso  at 
the  end  of  clause  44,  via.  *«  That  nothing  in 
this  Aot  eon talned  ahull  prevent  any  SheriiF, 
or  other  returning  oflSoer,  or  their  lawful 
deputlea,  fhun  closing  the  poll  previous  to 
the  eapiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  this 
Aot,  in  ant  case  where  the  same  might 
have  been  lawAilly  closed  before  the  pass^ 
ing  of  the  Act,"  be  struck  ouL  This 
proviao  waa  unnedeasary,  because  the  pro- 
viao  at  the  end  of  elauae  48  was  to  the 
aame  effect. 

Mr.  Mwtkig  angguated  again,  that  It 
would  be  advisable  to  allow  the  returning 
officer  some  disoretlooary  power  to  prolong 
the  time  of  an  election  contest  under  pa^ 
licukr  oircumstanoM.  It  might  hapjpen 
that  one  candidate,  by  means  of  having  a 
atrong  party  among  the  lower  ordera  of 
totem,  of  whom  there  would  be  under  the 
BUI  a  large  ittorease»  would  prevent  his 
opponent's  electors  being  brought  up  to  the 
poll  in  due  time» 

Lord  Ahkofp  saidi  the  persons  who 
created  riou  at  electmns  vrere  not  generally 
voters,  nor  did  he  see  the  clause  wu  likely 
to  have  the  effeeu  apprehended  by  the 
hon.  Qentleman.  He  should  oertainly 
oppose  any  additional  diserstionary  power 
being  inveated  in  the  returning  officer. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  /sAn  RunnU  moved, that  in  clause 
49  the  vtorda  "  public  oatioe  In  writing  'V 


ba    aubstitutcd  for  the  words   **puMte 
notica.'^ — Agreed  to^ 

The  next  was  clause  60 :  on  tie  being 
read, 

Lord  AlthCfp  said,  that  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  an  hon.  relative  of  hia^  he 
would  propose  the  introduction  of  n  pro* 
vision  Into  this  clause  to  enable  returning 
officers  to  hire  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  poll  Instead  of  et^tmg  booths, 
if  they  should  so  think  fit,  aucS  houses 
to  be  liable  to  all  the  regulations  which 
applied  to  booths  under  similar  cir* 
eumatances.*^An  Amendment  to  that 
effiact  was  accoidingly  proposed* 

Mr.  /oAn  Camj^tt  said,  he  Very  much 
approved  of  the  provision  proposed  i  but  he 
would  suggest  some  other  word  than 
'*hirina:"  ahouki  be  intioduced»  because 
it  would  bo  more  eonvealeut  if  Court- 
houses^  and  other  buildinaaof  that  deacrip« 
tion,  could  be  made  availabla  for  tha  piir>* 
pose  of  holding  electlons.^^Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bwihg  said)  he  wouM  augtest 
some  alteration  should  ba  made  in  the  list 
clause :  it  enacted,  that  a  person  proposing 
a  candhiate  ahould  be  liable  to  all  the  ex- 
pense of  proposing  such  candidates  No 
expense  waa  incuned  by  the  simple  aot  of 
proposing  a  candidate.  He  thought,  them- 
foxev  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
olause,  that  it-made  a  penon  liable  only  if 
he  called  for  a  poll,  after  friMposing  a 
eandidate. 

Lord  AttAoffi  the  suggestion  df  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  would  leave  the  caae  precisely 
aa  it  stood  at  present  tJnder  the  esistihg 
system,  if  a  person  proposed  and  then 
polled  for  a  candidate,  unknown  to  the 
Sheriff  in  his  official  capacity,  such  person 
wat  not  liable  to  all  the  expenses  incurred. 
This  had  been  often  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  an  election, 
which  it  wasoneof  theobjects  of  the  Bill  to 
prevents  he  (Lord  Althorp)was  therefore  of 
opinion,  the  most  effected  way  to  put  an 
end  to  this  system  was,  to  let  such  persona 
know  they  would  be  saddM  vrith  the  ex- 
penditure incurred. 

Mr.  Thomas  DwMomhe  rose  to  brior 
forward  the  Amendmebt  of  which  he  had 
given  botiee,  for  transferring  the  borough 
of  Aldborough,in  Yorkshire,  from  schedule 
B  to  schedule  A,  and  thereby  depriving  It 
altogether  of  the  right  of  returninga  Mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  He  should  not,  he 
saM,  persist  in  this  Motion  if  he  for  a 
moment  thought  that  it  was  opposed  to 
the  orineiple  of  this  sehedule*  wnieh  had 
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attracted  more  of  the  public  admiration 
than    any    other    part    of   the    Bill   or 
if  he  did  not    consider  that    such    an 
amendment  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bill.    As  a 
Reformer   he  could  not  permit  such  a 
blemish  on  the    Representation    of  the 
country  as  this  Aldborough  was,  to  exist, 
but  he  would  endeavour,  if  he  could,  to  re- 
move it.     In  the  6rst  Reform  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Ministers,  Ald- 
borough stood  at  the  head  of  schedule  A. 
It  was  afterwards,  however,  transferred  to 
schedule  B,  but  upon  what  representation, 
or  rather  misrepresentation,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  been  induced  to  take  such  a 
step,  he  could  not  say.    He  should,  at  all 
events,  like  to  know  who  the  physician  was 
by  whom  such  a  miraculous  change  had 
been  effected  in  old  Aldboiough's  consti- 
tution.   The  population  of  Boroughbridge, 
which  joined  Aldborough,  amounted  to 
900 ;  that  of  Aldborough  itself  to  400 ; 
making  a  total  population  of  men,  women, 
and  children  of  1,300.    The  other  places 
which  were  included  in  order  to  raise  the 
population  of  Aldborough  beyond  the  line 
of  2,000,  had  no  connexion  at  all  with 
that  insignificant  borough.    It  was  true 
that  Boroughbridge  was  a  tolerably  decent 
place.     It  could  boast  of  a  good  inn,  a 
qoal-yard,  a  timber-yard,  and  a  resident 
apothecary.     It  was  also  a  market-town, 
and  there  was  a  fair,  too,  held  there,  which 
was  famous  for  the  riotous  and  drunken 
scenes  enacted  at  it — principally  caused, 
be  must  say,  by  the  Scotchmen. who  came 
there.    If  die  constituents  in  Borough- 
bridge and  Aldborough  were  entitled  to 
retain  the  franchise,  why  not  incorporate 
them  with  Ripon  ?  or  he  would  say,  let 
them  give  this  Aldborough*  Member  to 
Doncaster,  by  which  means  they  would  not 
deprive  the  county  of  York  of  a  Member. 
Boroughbridge  and  Aldborough  had  been 
too  long  a  disgrace  to  the  Representative 
system  of  this  country.    What  use  was 
there  in  allowing  this  borough  to  remain, 
unless  it  was,  like  some  houses  of  ill-fame 
left  standing  in  Vienna,  to  be  as  a  memorial 
of  former  corruption  ?   The  Duke  of  New- 
castle, or  the  family  of  Lawson,  would  still 
retain  the  power  of  nomination.  He  did  not 
mean  any  reflection  upon  that  noble  Duke, 
for  there  wasnotlivinga  more  high-minded, 
a  more  noble,  a  more  generous  character. 
Long  might  he  enjoy  that  character ;  but 
if  he  wished  to  increase  and  preserve  it,  it 
was  not  by  uifringiog  on  those  rights 


which  properly  belonged  to  the  people  of 
England.  He  could  not  expect  that  his 
Motion  would  be  supported  by  Anti-re- 
formers, or  by  sham  Reformers;  but  in 
justice  to  Old  Sarum,  in  justice  to  Gatton, 
ne  required  the  extinction  of  Aldborough,  . 
that  Old  Sarum  of  the  North.  He  hoped 
upon  this  occasion  Ministers  would  not 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  They  would 
then,  indeed,  be  in  bad  company.  Let 
them  at  least  act  on  the  same  principle  as 
they  did  in  their  foreign  policy— 'On  the 
principle  of  non-intervention.  Let  them 
leave  the  matter  between  the  real  Reform- 
ers on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  the  Anti- 
reformers  on  the  other,  and  then,  he  would 
answer  for  the  consequence;  they  should 
soon  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  Ald- 
borough. What  would  the  Reformers  of 
after-times  say,  when  they  learned  that  in 
such  a  measure  as  this,  the  borough  of 
Aldborough  was  allowed  to  stand,  the 
very  prototype  of  insignificance  and  cor- 
ruption. The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
proposing  his  Amendment. 

Sir  William  IngiWy  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. He  was  well  acquainted  with  Ald- 
borough, and  could  declare  that  each 
succeeding  election  there,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  contest  between  the  two 
families  of  Lawson  and  Newcastle,  and 
he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  so  well  convinced  of  this 
fact,  that  they  would  prefer  not  to  send  a 
Member  to  the  House.  When  boroughs 
were  to  be  disfranchised  on  the  ground  of 
nomination, he  could  see  no  possible  reason 
why  Aldborough  should  escape,  and  be 
left  as  a  bone  of  contention  between  two 
families. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  put  this  case 
simply  on  these  grounds.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  had,  in  framing  this  schedule, 
adopted  a  well-known  rule,  and  as  that 
rule  excluded  from  this  schedule  all 
boroughs  which  had  more  than  2,000  in- 
habitants, this  borough  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  that  exception.  It  was  true,  that 
Aldborough  in  the  first  instance  stood  in 
schedule  A,  but  it  having  been  subse- 
quently represented  to  Ministers  that  by 
addiogthe  borough  and  the  parish  together, 
the  population  would  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,  and  they  having  found,  on  consult^ 
ing  the  population  returns,  that  that  repre- 
sentation was  correct,  Aldborough  was 
excluded  from  schedule  A,  and  transferred 
to  schedule  B.  Beyond  that  statement  he 
had  little  to  say  why  Aldborough  should 
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not  be  tocladed  in  this  schedule.  He  did 
not  think  that  his  hon.  friend  had  made  a 
sufficiently  precise  or  accurate  statement, 
such  as  would  warrant  the  House  in  coming 
totheconclusion,thatin  this  borough, in  the 
parishyand  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  10/. 
householders  to  entitle  it  to  send  one 
Member  to  Parliament.  Wishing  to  pre- 
serve as  nearly  as  possible  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  originally  brought  forward,  and 
thinking  it  better  that  they  should  avoid 
departing  from  that  rule  which  had  been 
laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  making  out 
those  schedules^  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  Amendment  proposed  by  his 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  question.  The  interest  in 
the  borough  would  be  so  altered  by  this 
Bill  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  ever 
again  returned  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Aldborough  would  much  prefer  remaining 
in  schedule  A;  and  he  was  surprised 
when  he  heard  it  Uras  placed  in  schedule 
B.  The  change  was  not  made  in  con- 
sequence of  any  representations  from  him 
or  his  friends.  It  was  another  proof  of 
the  many  anomalies  and  absurdities  of 
the  Bill,  for  there  were  many  places  ex- 
actly in  the  same  predicament. 

Lord  Morpeth  did  not  feel  much 
interested  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
there  were  two  reasons  why  it  should  re- 
main in  schedule  B ;  first,  because  it  was 
situated  in  an  important  district  of  the 
county;  and,  secondly,  because  it  came 
within  the  line  of  2,000  inhabttanU.  He 
bad  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  vicinity 
as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Duncombe)collectea 
from  his  contiguous  residence;  but  he 
believed  Milly  belonged  to  Aldborough, 
for  an  antiquarian  fnend  informed  him  that 
Milly  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  miUe  poisuum  de  Burgo, 
He  should  certainly  prefer  having  the 
Member  given  to  Doncaster  or  Barnsley, 
but  as  Aldborough  came  within  the  line  it 
was  better  not  to  re-open  the  case,  qmeta 
Monfiovere. 

Sir  Chartes  Wetherell  said,  be  was  out 
of  the  scrape.  Though  the  hon.  Member 
who  made  die  Motion,  in  the  course  of  his 
sjpeech  seemed  often  to  throw  a  loneing 
Irogeringlook  at  him,  he  could  assure liim 
.that  he  had  no  concern  with  Aldborough. 
He  roust  express  his  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  language  he  made  use 

tf  1lpo^  tkia  occuioqi  in  fifeieooe  to  an 


illustrious  individual,  the  Diike  of  New- 
castle. Whatever  might  have  fallen  from 
the  member  for  Hertford  before,  in  the 
heat,  perhaps,  of  debate,  he  now  spoke  of 
that  illustrious  person  in  terms  descriptive 
of  his  true  character— of  his  generous, 
disinterested,  noble,  and  independent  cha- 
racter. From  whatever  quarter  representa- 
tions might  have  been  made  to  place  Ald- 
borough in  schedule  B,  they  certainly  did 
not  proceed  from  that  eminent  person. 
By  the  arrangements  of  this  Btll,  the 
interest  of  that  noble  Duke  in  Aldboroueh 
would  be  completely  swamped,  as  one  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  it,  or  sluiced,  as 
it  had  been  expressed  by  another.  For 
his  part,  he  bad  no  more  chance  than  the 
member  for  Hertford  himself  of  being 
returned  for  Aldborough,  and  perhaps  less; 
for  if  the  voters  heard  the  able  and  humor- 
ous speech  of  the  hon.  Member,  it  must 
prove  a  powerful  recommendation  to  their 
support.  If  those  infectious  diseases  which 
the  hon.  Member  imported  from  Vienna, 
should  be  communicated  to  Aldborough, 
there  was  no  fear  that  he  would  catch 
them,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  go  there,  not 
even  within  the  mille  paisus  of  the  noble 
Lord.  That  noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  said 
he  would  vote  for  retaining  Aldborough  in 
schedule  B,  though  he  gave  no  convincing 
reasons  for  it ;  he  did  not  even  come  within 
his  own  mille  pctsms  of  any  reason  that 
would  not  equally  apply  to  other  places. 
They  heard  much  of  corrupt  Aldborough, 
but  never  heard  any  thing  of  corrupt 
Tavistock,  of  corrupt  Knaresborough,  of 
corrupt  Calne,  or  Ripon,  or  Horsham. 
Why  not  speaJc  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's boroughs,  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's, 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown's,  as  well  as 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's.  The  former 
were  never  mentioned,  while  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  individual  to  whom  the 
member  for  Hertford  so  justly  attributed  so 
many  eminent  qualities,  was  bandied  about, 
and  vilely  traduced  in  the  scurrilous  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  What  reason  was 
there  for  this?  No  other  reason  but 
because  one  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,and 
the  other  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Though 
he  admitted  the  force  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's arguments,he  could  not  vote  with  him; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  disfranchisement  of  any  place. 
It  belonged  to  those  who  prepared  the  Bill, 
and  not  to  him,  to  vindicate  their  own 
principle,  and  to  show  why  Aldborough 
should  be  representedi  while  many  )ai|« 
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placafi  in  Ydrkihire  remained  unrepresent- 
ed. It  was  a  second  edition  of  the  Bill;  it 
was  disgraeeful  altogether,  and  he  would 
not  dismnehiae  Aldborough. 

Mr.ifmry  LyUon  Buhver  said,that  after 
yphat  they  had  heard  ttcm  the  hon.  member 
for  Hertfordyandaccording  to  theprinoiples 
of  thdBiH,no  plaeecould  more  properly  eome 
within  the  line  of  disfmnohisement  than 
ii  Id  borough.  He  beg^ged  to  be  permitted 
tl  ask,  if  lar|e  commeroial  towns  in  the 
immedis^e  vicinity  of  suoh  ^  place,  would 
he  satisfied  to  find  themselves  excluded 
flrom  all  representation,  while  Aldborough 
was  retained  in  schedule  B.  He  was, 
therefore,  willing  to  see  such  a  blot  removed 
and  would  support  the  Motbn  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  CVoJUr  must  declare,  that  aocording^ 
as  he  understood  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  Bill,  Aldborough,  even  with  the  town- 
^ips  that  had  been  added  to  it,  was  net  a 
place  which  came  within  that  principle. 
At  the  same  time,  hq  could  not  vote  with 
the  hon.  Member,  as  he  oould  never  con* 
sent  to  the  disfVanchisement  of  any  bo<- 
reugh  on  principles  so  wild  and  vague  as 
those  of  the  preseqt  measure.  Neither 
could  he  vote  against  him,  for  that  would 
have  theeffbct  of  placing  it  in  schedule  B. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  place  it  in  either 
schedule. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  merely  desired  to 
remark  upon  one  allusion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  had  compared 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  other  noble 
Dufces;  but  there  was  this  difference 
between  them,  the  Utter  were  most  anxious 
for  the  Reform  Bill,  while  the  former, 
who,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  was  a  most 
honourable  man,  was  against  it, 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion  : — 
Ayes  64 ;  Noes  149  '.-^Majority  85. 
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BarraU,  J.  C, 

Sid4ulph.M. 
Blamire,  W. 
^urtoDfll. 
Bulwer,  H.  L. 
Buller,  J. 

Bouverie,  Hon.  P.  P. 
Casuphell,  J. 
CUve,  U. 
Currie,  J. 
Chaudos^  Mar^ais 
Cradock,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duadaa,  Hon«  J.  C« 

Ounda^  Hon.  T. 


£aslhepe,J, 
Etwall,  R. 
Evaqs,  Colonel 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Grattan,H. 
O rattan,  J, 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hughes,  H« 
Hutchinson,  J.  H. 
JephaoB,  C.  O.  O, 
JerninghaiD,  Hoi).  H* 
Laboucbere,  H. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Leanox,  Lord  G. 

LsoQM|Lotd  A« 


Lester,  B.  L. 
Martin.  J . 
Milbaok,  M. 
Mills,  J, 

Mor^toQ.  Uofi,  }U 
Ossory,  Lord 
Paget  T. 
Phniipps,  C.  M. 
Price,  P. 
ProtheroCi  B. 
RamsboltoBi,  J. 
Riqkford,  W, 
RoQhfort,  G. 
Robiosgn,  Sir  G, 
Ru;hven,jE.S. 
Rider,  T. 
Smithy  J.  A. 


Smithy  M. 
Stanhopej  Cuptain 

Steward  Loi4  Jt 
Stnitt,  % 
Tqines^J, 

Troubndge,  Captain 
Vincent,  Sir  P. 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Wason,  R. 

Wilbrah«m>  G, 
WiUiamsQUfSir  H, 
Wesit^nra,  Hop,  \i. 
Williams,  Sir  J, 
Wilks,J.       . 

TELLEK9. 

Ingllby,SirW. 
Dunoombe,T. 


The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  it  wai 
notorious  that  the  seats  for  the  borough  of 
Evesham  (Worcestershire),  had  been  for 
years  past  aold,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
unworthy  to  return  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  therefore  begged  loave  to 
move,  that  the  borough  of  EveshlUR  be  in- 
serted in  schedule  A. 

Lord  John  Rueaell  had  no  intention  to 
deny  that  Evesham  had  been  a  oorrupt 
place,  but  the  inquiry  which  the  noUo 
Lord  propoaed  to  institute  last  year,  had 
not  taken  place,  and  as  the  horou|[h  did 
not  fall  within  the  rule  they  had  laid  dowu, 
they  could  not  look  at  its  alleged  oor* 
ruption. 

Sir  Charlet  Wetherell  said,  it  was  dear 
that  if  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  intervened, 
they  should  most  likely  have  disfranchised 
this  borough  after  due  inquiry ;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  stratagems  of  tho  Refonnars, 
when  the  present  sweeping  measure  was 
introduced,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  gradual 
Reform.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  disfranohise  this  borough  witho' 
out  going  through  the  same  forms  as  if  it 
were  pure.  He  therefore  hoped  his  Bohio 
friend  would  not  press  his  MotioQ. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  a  Gommittee  of  the 
House  had  reported  this  horough  to  be 
corrupt,  and  that  was  a  ground  of  Refoifi 
on  which  they  ought  to  proceed.  He  waa 
opposed  to  diafranehiseaent  as  praotiaed 
by  this  Bill,  but  he  could  vole  fQr«lhft 
Motioo  on  grounds  praviously  aanotioaed 
by  Parliament. 

Sir  Oeor§e  Warrender  said,  it  waa  per« 
fectly  true  that  a  CommiHee  had  reported 
that  the  borough  waa  oorrupt,  but  thero 
was  no  proof  that  the  majority  of  the 
electors  were  corrupt,  and  in  the  oases  of 
Ayle«bttryi8horQhaB)»  and  East  Retfoird,tho 

Hqum  wai  moat  mvfm  to  oitaUiih,  ihot 
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Ui0  majority  of  deotora  had  bten  brihad 
hefoiB  they  prooeedMl  to  dwfnmchiM  tkeac 
hopoogkB.  He  «m  hima«lf  an  aleetor  of 
that  plaoa,  and  theie  wan  many  other 
gantlemea  of  tha  vicinity  in  the  same 
aituation.  He  prMumad  it  would  not 
ha  laid  they  were  eotrapt  It  waa, 
tbeiafbra,  a  little  too  macn  to  deporife 
EvaakaM  of  ita  ffanchise  in  a  aununary 
nanneft  when*  hy  tha  prtooiple  under 
vhioh  they  had  acted,  it  ought  to  loae  but 
one  Member.  He  had  opposed  every 
elaufle  for  diaftanchiaement  in  thia  Billy 
and  intended  to  do  to  as  to  thia  Motion. 

Mr.  John  Cdmpbell  said,  if  the  inquiry 
into  the  caae  of  Eveaham  had  been  carried 
on*  he  had  no  doubt  the  borough  would 
have  bean  proved  to  have  been  most  eor« 
mpt.  However,  he  must  oppoao  the 
Motion,  aa  thai  would  be  disfranohising 
without  evidence.  In  the  easea  of  Shore- 
ham,  CricUade,  Ac,  the  examination  of 
witnesata  tooh  place  at  the  Bar,  after  the 
Reporl  of  the  Committee  had  been  ra« 
eeifed,  and  it  was  aftet  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
mnm  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, that  disfVanchisementto^  piece. 
hut  hese  the  noble  Marquia  wished  them  to 
condemn  without  any  trial  whatever. 

Mh  Ckmllmm  said,  after  the  manner 
ia  which  the  noUe  Marquia  was  foiled  last 
year,  it  wee  vsaaonable  and  natural  that  ho 
should  bring  forward  his  present  Motioo, 
thmigh  he  cooM  not  concur  with  the  noble 
Marquia  for  the  reason  that  had  bemi  given 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  fiknd.  But  it 
was  aamewhat  remarkable,  that  had  the 
noble  Marquia    aucceeded    against   dm 

Claee  last  year,  tha  oonaaquence  wouM 
are  been,  Uiat  Eveeham  would  have,  hy 
inciuding  the  sairounding  hundreds,  had 
two  Members  instead  of  one,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  the  other  hotougha  diafran- 
ehiaed  under  similar  oireumslaacea. 

Lmd  Attaor  cdbeerted,  the  Bill  be* 
fodra  them  would  efed  an  entire  change 
in  the  constituency,  so  that  the  puowh* 
ment  would  not  foil  upom  the  guilty  old 
eeualituenny,  but  wpon  tha  new  one  which 
waa  aboul  to  bo  cfcnted,  and  which  at 
present  waa  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge 
of  corruption. 

Tha  Marqwaof  CAmifet  thought  there 
cenM  he  but  one  opinbn  as  to  the  cor< 
ruplion  of  Eveeham,  altar  all  the  iaforsaa* 
tion  which  had  been  laid  befoio  the 
House  t  and  he  therefore  thought,  they 
wouM  be  folly  jualiied  in  punishing  that 
hnnwffh  itk  Iko  Monaaad  moBnnr^    Hn'w> 


every  as  many  of  his  hon.  friends  appeared 
to  hold  different  opinions,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  to  divide  upon  his 
Motion,  although  ha  could  not  nalp  to* 
marking,  that  Ministers  must  have  the 
qredit  of  saving  as  corrupt  a  borough  as 
any  in  the  country. 

The  question,  '*that  the  boroueh  of 
Eveeham  be  ioserted  in  sohtdale  Ai  ne- 
gatived. 

Mr.  Creiler  said,  after  the  division 
which  had  just  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Aldboreugh,  which  had  retained  its  statioQ 
in  schedula  B,  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
House  would  extend  the  same  favour  ta 
the  borough  of  Downton.  Aldhorevgb 
had  been,  by  a  great  majority,  preservMl, 
because  it  pass^  the  line  of  3,000  by 
about  150 ;  now  Downton  paased  the  lino 
by  1,500,  and  he  could  not  insagine  whyi 
by  the  applfcation  of  the  self  aama  rule» 
Downton  was  not  to  be  preserved.  Ho 
begged  leave  therefore  to  move*  that 
Downton  be  reasoved  from  schedule  A  to 
schedule  B, 

Lord  AUkorp  said,  the  case  of  thia  bo- 
rough had  been  ao  fully  argued  in  the 
Committee,  that  there  could  be  no  necea<» 
sity  for  him  to  again  go  over  tha  same 
ground.  Downton  waa  a  decayed  and 
inconsiderable  place,  and  had  no  r^t 
whatever  to  continue  to  be  rcDreaentad. 

An  ifen.  Memkear  said»  he  anew  the 
place,  aud  although  it  was  a  perfect  mat- 
ter of  indifierence  to  him  in  which  sehe« 
dule  it  was  placed,  yet  he  felt  bound  to 
declare,  that  it  waa  not  ao  inaigni&eant  a 
place  aa  the'  deaeriptioo  of  tha  noble  Lord 
might  lead  the  House  to  suppose. 

Tha  queetion  that  Downton*  Wilta,  be 

eaeed  in  achedule  B,  waa  put*  and  tka 
ouae  divkled-^Ayea  43 }  Noea  96UJia« 
jority  53. 

Mr,  Croktt  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
wouM  be  content  for  thni  night.  The 
diviaiona  that  had  takea  place  with  regard 
to  Aldboreugh  and  Downtoa^  rendered  it 
impemttve  on  him  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  tha  case  of  St.  Oermain'a. 

Mr.  QoMuvn  hoped  the  boa.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General) 
would  prepare  the  clauae  of  whick  he  had 
given  notice  aa  soon  aa  possible*  aa  it  waa 
most  deairaUe  the  Bill  shouM  appear  as  it 
waa  intended  to  stand  without  any  further 
delay*  aa  the  third  nading  waa  said  to  bo 
so  near  at  hand. 

Further  coosidetntkui  of  tho  Repert 
ai^mmei  till  uoat  da^ 


a|7  Portugal,  . 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday^  September  15,  1831. 

llnnmi.]  NavPcen.  The  Muquls  of  B&xDAiAAirjii 
the  Earl  of  iiicBriau) ;  Lord  Cloxcurrt  ;  and  Lord 
Saumarsx,  took  the  Oaths  and  their  leati. 

Pietitiani  pieiented.  '  By  a  Noble  Loro,  ftom  the  Corpora* 
tkn  of  Cutlen,  Dublin,  fbr  eompcnaatton  to  the  Coal 
McCen.  By  Lord  Boeroir,  from  the  Inhabttant»  of  Beau- 
maris for  the  z^guiation  of  Steam  Veiseb.  By  Lord  Dnir- 
i»AS,  from  Mile-end,  fiir  Amendments  In  the  Beer  Act. 

Portugal.]  The  Earl  of  Aherdeen^ 
after  stating  that  a  noble  friend  of  his 
(the  Dttke  of  Wellington)  was  aniious 
to  be  present  at  some  of  the  stages  of  the 
London  Coal  Delivery  Bill,  before  it  finally 
passed,  observed,  that  he  understood  that 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
nistration had  last  night  contradicted  a 
statement  which  had  been  made,  by  him 
and  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) relative  to  certain  proceedings, 
chiefly  relative  to  commercial  demands 
made  by  the  French  Admiral  in  the  Tagus. 
He  had  been  unable,  from  indisposition,  to 
attend  the  House  for  some  days,  and  the 
contradiction  had  been  given  in  his  ab- 
sence. He  now,  therefore,  wished  to 
state,  that  he  and  his  noble  friend  were 
perfectly  prepared  to  show  that  they  had 
not  made  the  statements  on  erroneous  in- 
formation, but  were  ready  to  prove  the 
truth  of  them.  For  himself  and  the 
noble  Duke  he  repeated  the  statements, 
and  asserted,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
substantiate  them.  He  would  say  no 
more  on  the  subject,  at  present  as  the  noble 
Earl  was  not  in  his  place,  and,  as  he  under- 
stood, would  not  be  able  to  attend  till 
Monday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  requested,  that, 
the  noble  Earl  would  please  to  observe, 
that  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  had  not  volunteered  the  contra- 
diction. His  noble  friend  laid  some 
papers  on  the  Table,  and  a  noble  Marquis 
took  occasion  to  make  a  speech,  and  then 
his  noble  friend  had  made  the  obser? ation 
alluded  to ;  certainly  not  from  any  dispo- 
sition to  make  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Earl  rather  than  in  his  presence. 
The  noble  Earl  would  perceive,  that  the 
making  that  observation,  when  led  to  it 
by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquis,  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  volunteering  it 
in  the  absence  of  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  noble  Earl.  As  to  the  matter  itself, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  mean  to 

impute  it  as  ft  matter  of  blame  to  the 
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noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiaistrft- 
tion,  that  he  had  made  the  statement  in 
his  absence,  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned ;  but  merely  mentioned  the 
fact,  that  it  had  been  made  in  his  absence ; 
and  that  he  had,  therefore,  nt>t  had  an  im- 
mediate opportunity  of  supporting  his 
assertion,  and  replying  to  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Earl,  i  When  his  noble  friend 
and  the  noble  Earl  should  be  in  their 
places,  he  would  then  be  ready  to  prove, 
that  the  statements  of  his  noble  friend 
and  himself,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Admiral  while  in  the  Tagus,  were 
correct. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
it  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey),  that  he  had  made  the 
statement  to  which  his  noble  friend  alluded. 
He  had  not  made  any  such  statement. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  that  this 
was  another  illustration  of  the  great  in- 
convenience of  making  speeches,  and 
entering  upon  discussions  when  putting 
questions.  This  practice  had  grown  up  to 
a  most  inconvenient  extent,  and  on  lliese 
occasions,  as  those  who  were  to  answer 
the  questions  could  not  always  be  pre- 
pared at  the  moment,  inaccuracies  would 
naturally  some  times  occur,  both  in  the 
answers  and  the  discussions.  The  infer- 
ence from  all  which  was,  that  the  practice 
ought  to  be  discontinued. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  papers,  but  before 
he  could  i^ake  it,  the  noble  Earl  granted 
the  papers,  for  which  he  thanked  the 
noble  Earl  and  so  the  debate  arose,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  had  been  violently 
attacked,  both  by  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 

Chol£Ra  Morbus.]  Viscount  Strange- 
ford  was  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  noble  Viscount  (Melbourne^ ;  but  still 
he  thought  it  important  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  towards 
setting  aside  an  Ordinance  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government,  requiring  quarantine 
to  be  performed  by  British  vessels  on  ac- 
count of  the  cholera  morbus.  That  Ordi- 
nance purported  to  be  founded  on  certain 
information,  that  the  cholera  morbus  had 
broken  out  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  vessels  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  subjected  to  a 
Quarantine  of  forty  days  in  &e  Neapo- 

ktao  donunionsi    This  wae  a  ywj  peM 
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inoooTenience  to  the  British  trade ;  and  he 
had  further  to  add,  that  the  quarantine  was 
more  strict  at  Palermo  than  even  at  Naples, 
for  there  they  actually  took  the  sugars — an 
article  not  very  likely  to  carry  infection — 
out  of  the. casks,  and  passed  the  casks 
through  salt  water.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  government  of  the  two  Sicilies  farmed 
out  the  quarantine  dues,  and  so  it 
became  tlM  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
these  revenues  to  find  out  as  many  pre- 
tences for  quarantine  as  they  possiblv 
could,  and  they  disregarded  liie  British 
clean  bills  of  health.  Since  he  was  on 
his  legs  he  would  shortly  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  subject 
of  the  Wine  Duties  bill,  as  no  attention 
whatever  had  been  paid  to  what  he  had 
before  stated  on  that  subject.  But,  how- 
ever mortifying  that  might  be,  he  would 
persist  in  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  Uie  House.  He  would 
assure  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  a  much 
stronger  feeling  prevailed  on  this  subject 
abroad  than  in  that  House;  and,  however 
his  conduct  might  be  censured  for  making 
the  remark,  he  would  say,  that  those  who 
were  concerned  in  importing  wine,  however 
much  they  might  desire  Reform,  were 
heartily  sick  of  liberalism  in  trade. 

Lord  Auckland^  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Viscount's  question,  said,  that  thestrongest 
representations  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  After 
the  informatk>n  of  these  proceedings  had 
reached  this  country,  not  a  day  was  lost  in 
making  representations  to  the  Court  of 
Naples,  and  in  sending  correct  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  both  to  the  Neapolitan 
government,  and  to  the  other  Powers  with 
whom  the  same  misapprehension  had  pre* 
vailed.  As  to  the  Wine  Duties,  if  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  the  proper  attention  would  be 
paid  to  it. 

Beer  Bill.]  Viscount  Melbourne 
moved  the  recommittal  of  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduce some  amendments,  and  proposed 
that  after  these  should  be  introduced,  the 
whole  subject  might  be  discussed  on  bring- 
ing up  the  Report  on  another  day. 

Lord  Sujfield  look  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  misunderstanding  that  had 
taken  place  as  to  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion  on  the  subject  of  gambling 
in  beer  and  pnblic  houses.    The  object 

wbiob  bt  bid  ill  Yiew  when  be  before  ad* 


verted  to  the  subject,  was,  to  remove  a 
doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  the  Magis- 
trates to  prevent  gambling  in  these  beer- 
houses. He,  himself,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  Magistrates  had  a  right  to  prohibit 
gambling,  both  in  the  beer-houses  and 
common  public*houses ;  but  a  doubt  had 
been  entertained  as  to  their  competency  to 
prevent  it  in  the  beer-houses.  He  called 
on  the  highest  legal  authority,  therefore, 
to  say  whether  his  view  of  tiie  question 
was  correct  or  not,  and  if  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Magistrates  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
beer-houses  as  well  as  the  ordinary  public 
houses,  he  should  be  satisfied. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  iurisdiction  to  sup- 
press gambling  in  me  common  public- 
houses  was  vested  in  the  Magistrates  by 
the  Act  and  the  license  taken  together, 
and  that  provision  was  now  extended  to 
the  beer-houses.  It  was  of  importance 
that  illegal  gambling  s&ould  be  suppressed 
in  these  houses,  if  it  could  be  done  with* 
out  producing  mischief  as  great  as  the 
evil ;  for  this  evil  of  gambling,  as  he  un- 
derstood, did  exist  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Of  this  he  was  informed  by  a  worthy  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had,  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
country,  had  conversations  on  the  subject 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  the  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  Clergy 
and  Magistrates  with  whom  Mr.  Wilber- 
force conversed  all  concurred  with  one 
voice  that  the  evil  prevailed-  to  a  great  ex- 
tent The  object  was,  to  place  the  beer 
and  pnblic  houses  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  footing. 

Viscount  Melbourne:  That  was  done  by 
the  Beer  Act. 

Lord  Suffield  ought  to  have  explained 
that  the  misunderstanding  which  he  wish- 
ed to  correct  was  this : — It  had  been  un* 
derstood  that  he  had  called  for  further 

Kwers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
agistrates,  for  the  suppression  of  gamb* 
ling  in  the  public-houses  and  beer-houses ; 
that  was  not  the  case.  His  object  was 
and  had  been,  to  have  it  known,  that  the 
Magistrates  had  already  the  requisite 
powers  for  the  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought  that  it 
was  highly  expedient  that  the  powers  of 
the  Magistrates  should  be-  placed  on  the 
same  footing  in  regard  to  the  beer-houses 
and  the  ordinary  public^houses.  By  the 
general  Act  the  Magiitrates  had  the  pow«( 
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pf  eonsidering  an  offence  a  second  offence 
if  eommiUed  within  three  yeare  of  the 
former,  but  by  the  new  Act  the  second 
ctfei\ee  must  be  committed  within  one 
year  after  the  first.  This  was  a  material 
difference.  With  reference  to  the  remar)^ 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
WooUaek,  he  would  submit  that  the  powers 
of  Magistrates  in  respect  to  the  license 
should  be  niaced  on  the  same  footing  in 
all  houses  utat  retailed  beer. 

The  Bill  committed  and  the  Amend<- 
ments  introdueed, — House  resumed. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  S^jafev^b^  la,  183}. 

Muinrifr ]  IMufw  onhmd.  a»  tim  MoCiaB  d  Mr.  Kura 
Dao^i^m  U^  Populi^ioii  q|  tho  Mrv«nt  CounUai  of 
{tooUand,  a»  enuniented  in  May*  1831,  in  lo  fiu- as  tfaf 
lamt  ctB  be  made  up:-<Oo  the  Motion  of  Sir  Umbt 
H4B9UHIB.  ^wMw  R«mm  reltliw  tp  tlie  AX9J IW^ 
pay  aitd  Peiiiion4. 

Petitions  presepted.  By  Mr.  Hums,  from  M^idstope  aitd 
WertiMnnmh,  ooinplaiiii^g  of  the  OaHi^  eoaniltted  en 
Mr.  1^  Mn*  DoieVa.  Oy  Mr.  Twnvtoii,  tan  Stwa- 
fordt  to  aooeiente  the  progress  gf  the  Reform  BilU  By 
Viscount  PALMSRSTOirt  from  two  Individxials  for  the 
iSoMUpn  g|  thf  Bml  Pwfrty  Ccwimlision. 

IiIaiiylsbqne  Select  Vbstry.]  Mr. 
ifim$  said,  that  he  had  a  petition  of  great 
importance  to  pr^nt  to  the  House  from 
John  Savage,  a  parishioner  of  Marylebone, 
eoiliplaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Select 
Vealry  of  that  parish.  The  petitioner'  had 
refused  to  pay  the  rates  illegally  imposed 
by  the  Vestry,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
refvsali  certain  Magialrates  had  issued  a 
warranti  without  any  summons,  under 
vhii^h  his  goods  had  been  seised,  and  were 
coipsequently  to  be  put  up  to  sale.  He  must 
explain  to  the  House,  that  a  very  laiga 
portion  of  the  parish  had  refused  to  pay 
these  rates ;  and  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  these  ratee,  two  individuals  bad  been 
selected  whose  goods  had  been  seised. 
The  goods  hsd  been  removed  out  of  the 

Crisht  and  taken  to  a  sale-room  in  Marl- 
ro«gh-stieet.  He  was  not  aware,  until 
this  circumstanee  occurred,  that  a  Veatry 
had  the  power  of  taking  the  goods  out  of 
the  parish  for  sale.  If  they  could  take 
the  goods  one  mile,  they  might  take  them 
fifty  miles,  and  such  a  conditiou  of  the 
law  ought  not  to  he  suffered  to  exist  for 
another  day.  The  circumstance  had 
caused  so  much  commotion  in  the  parish 
of  Marylebone,  that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State* 
that  it  would  be  necessarv  to  increase  the 
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fixed  for  the  sale,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace.  He  must  say,  that  he  thought  the 
Qovernment  ou|fht  to  have  taken  up  this 
subject,  and  not  have  allowed  a  parisb  of 
120,000  inhabitanto  to  be  Uxed  and  go* 
vemed  for  so  Ipng  a  period,  by  a  self- 
elected  body  of  persons.  He  wna  one  of 
the  parishioners  who  had  refused  to  pay 
rates,  which  they  had  been  advised  were 
illegal,  and  he  was,  therefose,  liable  to 
have  bis  goods  seised }  but  he  ahoiiM, 
nevertheless,  persist  in  his  vefnsal. 

Mr.  Wiiks  said,  that  if  the  Magistrates 
had  issued  the  warrant  without  a  summons 
to  the  petitionee,  they  had  done  what  waa 
notoriously  illegal,  and  had  aubteeted 
themselves  to  an  action,  which  he  hoped 
the  petitioner  would  institute  against  them, 
as  wall  for  his  own  sake,  as  in  eonsi- 
deration  of  the  duty  which  be  owed  to  the 
pubiio. 

Petitk>n  to  lie  on  the  Table« 

Ijbehty  op  the  Frbis,]  Mr.  IPmnm 
had  also  a  Petition  to  present,  to  whieli 
he  must  entreat  the  attention  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  It  was  the  petition  of 
William  Carpenter,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Oourt  of  King*s  B^oh  prisen,  and 
whose  case  was  a  strong  illustration  of  dio 
injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Aet  60 
Qeorgo  3rd,  e.  9.,  which  was  one  of  the 
Six  Aots.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  HsI  el 
the  minority  on  the  passbg  of  that  Aot, 
and  among  the  names  in  the  list  he  found 
those  of  five  of  the  present  Cabinet  Minis* 
ters,  and  of  upwaras  of  thirty  pf  the  snp« 
porters  of  the  existing  Qovernment.  The 
minority  included  all  the  principal  persona 
of  intelligence  and  liberality  who  wese 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whwh 
passed  the  Act.  The  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
and  other  members  of  the  Administration, 
liad  spoken  against  the  Act,  when  it  waa 
in  progress  through  the  House,  under 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  oommitted ; 
and  having  before  him  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  present  Ministers  and  their 
supporters,  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing 
of  the  Aot,  he  could  not  altow  himself  to 
doubt  that  the  law  would  be  altered  at  no 
very  distant  period.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  question  as  one  of  revenue.  He  could 
not  allow  himself  so  to  look  at  it  when  ho 
was  sensible  that  it  involved  mneh  higher 
considerations.  He  ooneiderad  this  law 
as  a  check  upon  the  diSbsion  of  know* 
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light.  Ignerance  was  Iha  bane  ef  the 
lower  or^rt  of  this  oountry,  who  could  be 
drawn  from  paths  of  drunkennoH  *nd 
elhev  vteea  by  no  other  meaDs  than  im« 
parting  kaowledgo  to  them.  He  mutt 
say,  tliat  he  deeply  regvetted  that  a  Whig 
Adminiitratioa  should  have  been  the  first 
te  put  men  into  prison  under  this  Aot. 
Let  him  auura  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp) 
and  his  ccdieagues,  that  nothing  was  so 
oaloulaled  to  withdraw  from  them  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  as  finding  that 
principles  whick  they  advocated,  and  oon- 
duel  whiek  they  punned  while  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  tke  House,  were  lost 
si|[kt  of  and  abandoned  as  soon  as  they 
crossed  ever  to  Ihe  oiker  side.  The 
petitioner  mid,  he  was  prepared  to  prove, 
that  not  only  bad  tkere  been  nothing  of 
an  objectionable  tendency  published  in  his 
PoHHcai  LeUer,  but  that  the  good  advice 
contained  in  that  letter  had  actually  pra-' 
vented  the  commiMioa  of  many  acts  of 
violence  which  were  contemplated  during 
the  turns-out  in  the  manuikoturmg  die* 
triots.  The  petitioner  also  stated,  that 
kis  confinement  kad  reduced  kim,  he  be- 
lieved, to  kis  deatk-bed,  whi|e  his  wife 
and  Ikmily  at  kome  were  without  tke 
means  of  supporting  themselves.  The 
prayer  of  the  petitioner  was,  that  the  pe- 
nalties of  944Ml5s.  wkick  kad  l>een  im* 
posed  upon  kim,  migkt  be  remitted — 
since,  if  tkey  were  enforced,  it  would 
amount  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
ke  kad  already  been  tkrce  montks  in  con- 
finement. 

Mr.  0*Ca9mett  would  not  kave  troubled 
tke  House  on  this  occasion,  but  that  he 
kad  been  raquested  by  the  petitioner — 
who  was  on  a  bed  of  sicknem,  and  wkose 
kealtk  kad  been  ruined  by  confinement — 
to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He 
entreated  kon.  Members  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  recollect  that  the  petitioner  had 
not  been  guilty  of  publishing  blasphemous 
or  seditions  doctrines ;  but  that  his  offence 
was  a  mora  violatioH  of  a  law  vrkick  ke 
did  not  know  tkat  ke  was  violating.  Mr. 
Carpenter  tkought  that  tke  law  was  in 
kis  Ikvour,  but  ke  kad  been-  guilty  of  no 
contumacy,  and  as  soon  as  tke  pomt  kad 
been  decided  against  kim  by  a  competent 
tribunal,  he  at  once  stopped  the  publica- 
tion. This  conduct,  and  tke  unol^ection- 
aUe  nature  of  tke  publication,  were  surely 
very  strong  circumstances  in  fkvour  of  tke 
petitioner,  in  wkose  case  the  law  had  been 


slight  punishment  for  bis  mistake,  and 
wbo,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  O^Ckinnell)  must 
take  tke  liberty  of  saying,  was  a  pevaon  in 
all  respects  most  deserving  of  having  the 
royal  prerogative  extended  for  his  relief. 
He  would  only  add,  that  his  hon.  friend 
was,  he  believed,  mistaken  upon  one 
point  I  for  this  was  a  prosecution  under 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  not  und^r  the  Aot 
wkick  kis  kon.  friend  kad  so  justly  re*- 
probated. 

Sir  Franoi^  Burd^H  concurred  in  all 
tkat  kad  fallen  from  tke  kon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  and  the  kon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny,  tkat  tke  present  state  of  the  law  was 
moBl  mischievous,  in  stopping  the  publica- 
tion of  information  which  ought  to  be 
accessible  to  every  one,  and  particularly  to 
the  lower  classes.  He  was  sure  that  tke 
present  Qovernment  would  take  tke 
earliest  opportunity  of  altering  tkis  part  of 
tke  law ;  and  ke  was  equally  confldenty 
that  the  distressing  case  of  the  petitmner 
would  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Ministers.  It  had  always  been  his 
desire"^<a  desire  which,  instead  of  being 
abated  by  time,  had  increased  with  his 
years  and  his  experienc»-<-4t  had  always, 
he  said,  been  kis  ardent  desire  to  see  Uie 
Press  of  tkis  country  plsced  in  a  state  of 
perfoct  and  unrestricted  fteedom. 

Mr.  Wwrkuriou  said,  tkat  it  could  not 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Oo« 
vemment,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  bad  not 
been  guilty  of  publishing  blasphemous  or 
seditious  matter.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  thought  that  his  PohHcai 
Letter  was  not  within  the  meaning  of  tke 
Act,  and  bo  determined  to  try  tke  ques* 
tion.  The  objeet  of  the  publication  was, 
in  all  respects,  roost  laudaole,  and  Gentle- 
men would  seareh  it  in  Tain  for  any  doc- 
trines of  an  objectiooable  tendency. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  whick  ke 
earnestly  entreated  kis  Majesty's  Ministere 
to  take  the  ease  of  Mr.  Carpenter  into 
their  consideration.  He  would  only  ob^ 
serve,  that  among  other  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  the  present  law,  it  allowed 
the  poison  to  be  otroulated,  and  stopped 
the  antidote.  The  blasphemous  and  sedi- 
tious publications  wkick  were  now  oirou* 
lated  at  a  penny  and  twopence  eack, 
would  be  met  by  succesefol  reratatkm,  and 
superseded  by  the  communksation  of  sound 
and  useful  knowledge,  which  plenty  of  per* 
^ns  were  willing  to  publish  i  if  tke  law 
ivoiild  allow  tkem. 
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The  Attorney  General  was  not  aware  of 
the  intention  of  his  hon.  friend  to  present 
this  petition  to-day ;  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  he  was  in  his  place.  Sorry, 
indeed,  should  he  be  to  interpose  one 
word  between  the  merciful  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative  and  a  person  who  was 
in  so  unfortunate  a  situation  as  that  into 
which  the  petitioner  had  fallen.  He  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  now  stated  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Oovem- 
menty  who  would  neither  neglect  to  do 
justice  to  the  public,  nor  be  backward  in 
advising  the  extension  of  lenity  to  a 
deserving  object.  But  after  what  had 
been  said  upon  this  case,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
upon  it.  The  fact  was,  that  he  did  not 
institute  this  prosecution,  though  he  had 
carried  it  on.  He  found  the  prosecution 
instituted  when  he  came  into  office.  After 
the  institution  of  the  prosecution,  and 
while  he  was  in  office,  Mr.  Carpenter 
published  a  prospectus,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  and  would  evade  the 
law.  This  was  a  tolerably  bold  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  if  Mr.  Carpenter  had 
proved  successful  in  it,  others  would  have 
followed  his  example,  and  a  very  serious 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  have  been  the 
result.  He  had,  therefore,  thought  it 
right  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  as  a 
matter  materiallv  affecting  the  revenue. 
The  subpoena  whtch  had  been  served  upon 
MK  Carpenter  ran  in  the  name  of  George 
4th,  and  not  of  William  4th,  and  this 
technical  defect  rendered  it  necessary 
that  other  proceedings  should  be  taken. 
During  the  time  which  thus  elapsed,  Mr. 
Carpenter  went  on  publishing  his  Po/t/ica/ 
Letter.  He  believed  that  no  Gentleman 
who  was  at  all  conversant  with  the  law  on 
this  subject,  and  who  had  seen  Mr.  Car- 
penter's publication,  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  that  publication  came  under 
the  description  of  a  newspaper.  In  this 
prosecution  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Carpenter  for  two  offences 
against  the  statute :  the  first  was,  for  not 
using  the  regular  stamp,  and  the  other 
for  not  making  the  prescribed  affidavit  at 
the  office.  By  the  decision  which  was 
given  against  him,  Mr.  Carpenter  incurred 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand 
pounds,  but  he  had  called  for  only  one 
penalty,  because  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tioni  and  not  the  punishment  of  the  indivi- 

dvaly  WM  bit  object ;  md  to  did  not. 


until  this  moment,  know  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter was  not  in  a  situation  to  pay  the 
penalty.  It  was  true  that  he  had  opposed 
the  law  of  which  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem« 
ber  for  Middlesex,  had  complained,  and 
he  begged  to  assure  his  hon.  friend,  that 
he  looked  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  that  opposition.  But  as  long  as  that 
law  remained  in  force,  while  he  filled  the 
situation  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold, 
and  when  the  question  became  one  purely 
of  revenue  regulations,  his  hon.  friend 
must  surely  see  that  there  was  but  one 
course  open  to  him.  Besides,  his  hon. 
friend  would  not  surely  have  had  Mr.  Car- 
penter placed  in  a  situation  which  gave 
him  great  advantages  over  all  other  pub- 
lishers. Let  the  question  of  an  alteration 
of  the  law  be  brought  forward,  and  his 
hon.  friend  might  rest  assured,  that  he 
would  do  his  duty  upon  it  as  inde- 
pendently, and  with  as  much  ardour,  as 
any  other  Member  of  that  House,  and 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  filling  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  would  not 
cause  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion 
which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  principles  which  he  had  advo- 
cated when  he  resisted  the  passing  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Hunt  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  the  petitioner 
supported  the  Reform  Bill,  and  denounced 
him  (Mr.  Hunt),  and  had  asserted  the 
most  extraordinary  libels  against  him,  one 
of  which  was,  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  Tories.  He  had,  however,  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  had  materially 
curtailed  the  sale  of  his  papers  in  Preston. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  was  highly 
pleased  at  what  had  fallen  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  trusted  that  the  case  of 
the  petitioner  would  be  taken  into  favour- 
able consideration  without  delay. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  has  mixed  up  the 
state  and  effects  of  the  law  with  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  attending  the  case  of 
the  petitioner.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter's case,  all  I  can  say  of  it  at  present 
IS,  that  if  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  now  stated  turn  out  to  be  correct,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  With  regard  to  the  law, 
it  was  my  intention,  but  for  the  course 
which  the  public  business  has  taken,  to 
have  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House, .  in  the  present  Session,  the 
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Lawt.  In  dealing  with  that  subject,  I 
should  have  adverted  to  the  amount  and 
effect  of  the  stamps  at  present  imposed 
upon  all  organs  of  intelligence,  -and  I 
should  have  proposed  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  law  with  regard  to  those 
stamps.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that,  for 
the  present,  I  am  pqsvented  from  execut- 
ing this  intention.  My  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  has  said,  that  I 
opposed  the  Six  Acts.  No  doubt  I  did,  as 
eagerly  as  any  other  Member,  and  perliaps 
more  eagerly ;  for  I  believe  that  I  was  the 
only  Member  who  made  a  distinct  motion 
in  opposition  to  those  Acts.  My  hqn. 
friend  does  me  injustice,  if  he  supposes 
either  that  I  have  myself  forgotten  the  part 
I  took  upon  that  occasion,  or  that  I  am 
desirous  that  others  should  not  bear  it  in 
mind.  I  am  now,  as  I  was  then,  most 
anxious  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  should 
be  protected  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
that  is  consistent  with  the  prevention  of 
the  dissemination  of  immorality,  and  the 
circulation  of  private  scandal,  or  attacks 
upon  the  characters  of  private  individuals. 
As  to  public  men,  I  think  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  Press  ought  to  be 
perfectly  free  and  unrestricted.  They 
take  their  situation  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  and  put  themselves  forward  to 
undertake  the  regulation  of  public  matters ; 
and  if,  in  the  discharge  of  the  offices 
which  they  thus  voluntarily  assume,  at- 
tacks are  made  upon  their  public  conduct, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  right  to 
complain.  Of  course,  in  making  these  ob« 
servations,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a 
public  man  myself;  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  read  any  attacks  that  ate  made 
on  me,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  read  them. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  very  agreeable  occupa- 
tion to  read  attacks  upon  oneself;  and 
therefore,  when  I  heard  that  there  were 
attacks  upon  me,  I  avoided  reading  them. 
I  have  now  very  little  time  for  reading 
newspapers,  so  little,  indeed,  that  I  am  not 
aware  whedber  I  am  attacked  in  them  or 
not;  but  if  I  am,  and  if  those  attacks 
should  come  under  my  observation,  I  hope 
I  should  not  mind  them  much.  Sure  I 
am,  however,  ,that  my  being  attacked 
would  not  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion, 
that  the  Press  ought  not  to  be  restrained 
from  censuring  the  public  conduct  of 
public  men.  I  admit  that  private  indi- 
viduals ought  to  be  protected  by  the  law 
ftom  being  dragged  into  public  notice, 
and  having  their  chaiacteia  assailed  in  a 


newspaper;  but  the  prominent  position 
which  we  assume  before  the  public,  and 
the  forward  line  which  we  pursue  in  pub* 
lie  affairs,  ought,  I  think,  to  prevent  our 
complaining,  if  our  public  conauct  is  visit- 
ed with  criticisms,  and  very  severe  criti« 
cisms  too. 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  said,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  he  had 
heard  the  manly  and  sensible  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord. 
From  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  he  waa 
led  to  hope,  that  after  the  attainment 
of  the  great  blessinop  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  they  should  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  also  that  further  and 
greater  blessing — the  removal  of  all  re- 
straints upon  the  circulation  of  political 
opinions,  by  which  removal,  and  by  which 
removal  alone,  it  was,  that  all  permanent 
Refonn  could  be  effected.  But  he  had 
risen  only  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting, 
in  favour  of  the  unhappy  petitioner,  the 
moderate  tone  and  the  good  tendency  of  his 
writings.  If  Gentlemen  would  Iook  over 
the  publication  that  had  been  alluded  to, 
they  would  see  that  it  repeatedly  exhorted 
the  people  never  to  act  or  speak  otherwise 
than  in  a  constitutional  manner;  and, 
above  all  things,  to  abstain  from  violence. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Enolakd — Further  Consideratiok 
OF  THE  Report.]  Lord  Althorp  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  on  the  Reform  of 
Parliament  (England)  Bill. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  inquired  whether 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  now  before  the 
House,  might  be  relied  upon  as  the  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time  next  week,  or 
whether  any  alterations  were  contemplated 
which  would  render  it  desirable  that  the 
Bill  should  be  reprinted  before  it  came 
under  discussion  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  House,  the  only 
bill  which  could  be  read  a  second  time 
was  that  which  had  been  read  a  first 
time.     The  alterations  made  as  to  the 

Sneral  qualification  of  voters  in  the  Eng- 
h  Bill  would  be  transfened  to  the  Scotch 
Bill,  and  some  other  alterations  might  be 
made,  calculated  to  obviate  objections. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Report  read. 

Mr.  Croher  said,  he  should  move,  that 
the  names  of  certain  places  included  in 
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•chedttles  A  tnd  B  should  be  omitted,  in 
order  to  record  hi§  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject I  but,  after  the  decisions  the  House 
hud  already  come  to,  he  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument 
on  the  subject.  He  had  found  what  he 
thought  unanswerable  arguments  wholly 
unavailing ;  he  had  seen  the  majority  yot- 
inft  on  the  same  evening  propositions  ab- 
solutely contradictory,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  hope  that  any  good  could  be  done 
by  repeating  arguments  which  had  never 
been  answered,  and  multiplying  divisions, 
of  which  every  body  could  foresee  the  result. 
The  places  on  which  he  should  ask  the 
question  to  be  put  were  only  .those  on 
which,  as  he  consideted,  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  had  been  deviated  from. 

Lord  John  Rwneli  said,  that  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  merely  to 
reoord  his  sentiments  on  the  insertion  of 
particular  boroughs,  and  did  not  enter 
into  the  eroundi  on  which  his  opinion 
rested,  henoped  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
might  be  eicused  if  he  declined  stating 
again  the  reasons  on  which  he  thought 
these  boroughs  ought  to  be  retained  in 
schedules  A  and  B. 

Mr.  Croktr  said,  he  had  not  found  the 
noble  Lord  so  ready  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments, when  he  had  used  any,  that  he  should 
expect  an  answer  now,  when  no  arguments 
were  uied.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman 
then  moved  tertatim^  '<  That  the  boroughs 
of  Fowey,  Minehead,  New  Romney, 
Plympton,  St.  Germain's,  Wareham,  and 
Woodstock,  should  ba  omitted  from  sche- 
dule A ;  and  the  boroughs  of  Chippen«> 
ham,  Clitheroe,  and  Goekermouth  omitted 
from  schedule  B." 

These  motions  were  severally  negatived. 

Mr.  Pi^ott  was  anxious  to  take  the  last 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  claims  of  the  three  county 
towns  of  Guildford,  Dorchester,  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, which  the  Bill  partially  disfran- 
chised, by  placing  in  schedule  B.  He 
thought  it  would  be  found,  that,  in  all 
the  three  cases,  if  the  population  of  the 
auburbs  was  added,  these  towns  might  be 
•aid  to  have  more  than  4,000  inhabitants, 
and  upwards  of  300  10/.  houses.  The 
counties  in  which  these  towns  were  situat- 
ed were  also  hardly  dealt  with.  Surrey 
was  mulcted  of  seven  Members,  Dorset- 
shire of  nine,  and  Huntingdon  had  only 
three  left.  No  less  than  sixteen  towns, 
which  retain  the  right  to  return  two  Mem- 
bers, have  fewer  10/.  bouses  than  Dorches* 


ter ;  and  the  other  places  he  bad  men* 
tioned  had  not  a  much  less  proportion  in 
their  fhvour.  Again,  if  they  looked  at  the 
assessed  taxes,  a  number  of  townS»  which 
were  to  be  fully  represented,  contKbuted  a 
smaller  amount  than  the  three  towns  he 
had  enumerated.  These  towns  were  placee 
of  considerable  business,  both  public  imd 
private.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move, 
<«That  the  towns  of  Dorchester,  Ouihl*' 
ford,  and  Huntingdon,  b^ing county  townSi 
be  taken  out  of  schedule  B,  and  continue 
to  return  two  Members  to  Parliament." 

Mr»  Crok^  seconded  the  Motion  which 
he  himself  should  have  made,  if  his  hon« 
flriend  had  not  anticipated  him,  but  having 
so  frequently  and  recently  troubled  the 
House  on  this  topic,  he  would  reserve  what 
he  had  to  say  until  a  foture  occasion. 

Mr.  Ihniioh  said,  that  though  he  had 
supported  the  Bill  in  every  stagei  and  ad«* 
voeated  its  principles,  he  wee  of  opinion 
that  the  three  towns  which  weie  the  siib« 
ject  of  the  Motion,  and  which  were  wealthy 
and  respectable^  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  return  two  Members.  With 
respect  to  a  remark  made  by  the  hon» 
Gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  Mo* 
tion,  wherein  he  aaid,  Surrey  bed  been 
mulcted  of  seven  Members,  the  accuracy 
of  this  he  must  beg  leave  to  dispute.  The 
noble  persons  who  held  borough  property 
might  be  mulcted,  but  most  certainly  the 
county  had  nothing  to  do  in  electing  the 
Members  who  were  to  be  taken  away» 

Mr.  Warburton  said)  that  having  voted 
for  the  town  he  represented  (Bridport) 
losing  one  of  its  Members,  he  hoped  Mi*- 
nisters  would  not  accede  to  the  proposi«- 
tion  to  give  two  Members  to  the  towns 
which  wei«  the  subject  of  the  Motion* 

Sir  Oeorge  Watnmder  thought  it  incon*> 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  that 
towns  having  500  electors,  and  which  were 
not  nomination  boroughs,  should  be  dis- 
fhmchised.  He  entered  his  protest,  for 
the  last  timci  against  disfhmchlsiog  these 
ancient  and  respectable  towns. 

Lord  John  Rumtl  said,  that  if  Gaild>- 
ford,  Dorchester,  and  Huntingdon  were 
taken  out  of  schedule  B,  because  they 
were  county  towns,  Appleby  and  llchester 
must  be  omitted  flt>m  schedule  A  on  the 
same  principle.  Under  all  the  oiroum*- 
stances,  it  was  impossible  for  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  accetie  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Ooulhutn  said,  there  was  no  part 
of  the  Bill  the  injustice  of  which  was  more 
sttoogly  fell  than  that  which  wenl  l^  ' 
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franehiie  the  eovnty  Iowdb.  H«  wu  well 
•cqiiainted  with  Guildtordi  and  kotw  it  to 
be  eUiriving  and  flourishing  placet  in  which 
the  whole  ot  the  county  busineM  wat 
tranaacted.  If  the  whole  population  of 
continuous  houses  which  formed  the  town 
weie  taken  iui  it  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  4»000,  and  the  town  contributed 
more  to  the  assessed  taxes  than  thirty-two 
towns  which  were  to  hold  their  ftilt  fmn- 
chise*  It  was  an  arbitrary  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Siuart  Wortky  said,  he  had  yet 
heard  no  reason  whyi  in  some  cases,  ais* 
tricts  were  added  to  boroughs  to  make  up 
the  requisite  amount  of  population ;  whilst, 
in  other  cases,  the  population  of  the  sub« 
urbs  was  severed  (torn  the  towns,  to  bring 
the  poBulation  under  the  amount. 

Lorn  John  Ru$iM  said,  his  MaicstyVi 
Ministers  would  hate  been  very  glad  to 
hate  allowed  Ihoee  county  towns  to  retain 
two  Representatives,  if  the  population 
amounted  to  4,000 ;  but  neither  Guildford, 
Dorchester,  nor  Huntingdon,  had  4,000. , 

Mr.  JDeiitson  thought  Guildford  had  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with.  By  the  population 
returns  of  1821,  it  contained  a  population 
(rf  4,1 18.  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
Mi  disposed  to  divide  the  House  on  the 

SBStion,  that  Guiklford  should  be  omitted 
m  schedule  B. 

Mr.  Hwrrki  said,  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Denison)  were  at 
Msue  on  a  question  of  feet,  as  fkr  as  it 
related  to  Guildford,  it  was  better  not  to 
divide  the  House  at  present,  but  to  allow 
the  fact  to  be  ascertained  before  the  third 
readinr. 

Lord  JeAii  Rnmll  could  not  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  any  new  information  could 
be  produced  on  this  subject.  The  account 
to  which  the  hon.  member  Ibr  Surrey  had 
referred,  included  the  population  of  a 
small  hamlet  adjoining  Guildford. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  CVoAer  then  moved,  that  Helston, 
Orimsby,  Lymington,  and  Sudbury,  should 
be  omitted  from  schedule  B. — Negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  Pitri  WUHami,  as  one  of  the  Re* 
pitsentativea  of  Great  Marlow,  wished  to 

eaee  its  actual  state  distinctly  before  the 
ottse.  Ha  understood  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  10  be,  lo  disfranchise  decayed  and 
decayinr  boroughs ;  Great  Marlow  could 
not  be  classed  under  either  head ;  it  was  in 
a  state  of  piogrettive  improvement;  the 


population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1 831 ,  nearly  doubled  that  of  1 831 .  If  it 
was  compared  with  the  neighbouring  bo- 
rough of  Wycombe,  which  was  to  return 
two  Members,  it  would  be  found  very  little 
inferior  in  numbers  or  respectability.  In 
1831  its  population  was  4,237.  Let  them 
look,  too,  at  the  constituency*  The  Mar- 
low franchise  was  scot  and  lot,  and  the 
number  of  its  voters  was  444 ;  in  WV" 
combe,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses,  and  their  nombeni 
were  only  170.  There  were  only  two 
points  to  consider  in  this  case;  either  that 
the  Government  were  ignorant  of  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  borough,  or  that 
they  were  acting  partially*  in  favour  of 
Wycombe ;  he  begged,  therefore,  to  move, 
that  Great  Marlow  be  removed  from  sche- 
dule B,  and  be  allowed,  as  at  present,  to 
retnm  two  Members. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that  many 
towns  which  did  not  possess  so  many 
electors,  or  101.  houses,  as  Great  Grimsby, 
were,  by  this  Bill,  to  continue  to  return 
two  Representatives.  The  measure  had 
been  called  final,  but  he  assured  the  noble 
Lord,  and  the  House,  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  next,  or  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  he  would  endeavour  tore-open 
the  whole  question,  for  it  was  most  unjust, 
in  his  mind,  that  boroughs,  which  didt  not 
contain  so  great  a  population,  or  pay  so 
large  an  amount  6f  taxation,  as  some 
which  were  to  be  disfranchised,  should 
still  retain  their  privileges  to  return  two 
Representatives. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherett  fully  aereed  with 
his  hon.  friend,  that  this  question  would 
be  re-opened  in  a  Reformed  Parliament. 
As  to  himself,  he  must  say,  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  even  if  one  could  be  chosen 
under  this  Bill,  which  he  very  much 
doubted,  for  he  would  never  condescend 
to  offer  delusive  promises  on  the  hustings, 
to  become  a  delegate,  instead  of  being, 
what  he  now  considered  himself,  an  in- 
dependent representative  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Httni  said,  he  must  again  mention 
the  name  of  Calne.  He  knew  that  place 
well,  and  he  asserted,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  it  was  a  wretched  and 
contemptible  place,  when  compared  with 
Dorchester,  Guildford,  or  Huntingdon, 
and  yet  it  was  to  retain  its  two  Members, 
while  the  other  towns  were  to  be  deprived 
of  one:  this  was  Dne  beautiful  proof  of  the 
consbtency  of  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  Croker  said,  at  a  more  convenient 
opportunity  he  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  details,  by  which  he  hoped  fully 
to  prove,  not  that  the  noble  Lords  and  the 
Ministers  had  acted  partially,  but  that  the 
Bill  which  they  had  introduced  was  fla- 
grantly partial. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  ready  to  admit, 
that,  if  population  was  the  only  ground  of 
the  Bill,  with  respect  to  certain  towns 
which  were  to  lose  part  of  their  Members, 
while  others  were  to  retain  theirs,  thefe 
would  be  found  some  inconsistency ;  but 
they  were  prepared  to  justify  it  upon 
higher  principle.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  charge  them  with 
having  selected  particular  places,  with 
party  views  or  private  affections,  he  would 
meet  such  an  imputation  as  one  reflecting 
on  their  personal  characters,  which  he 
should  be  prepared  to  repel  with  indigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  he  would  name  such 
places  as  Calne,  Horsham,  Westbury,  aud 
Morpeth,  which  he  thought  had  been 
.partially  exempted,  and  he  would  leave 
the  House  and  the  public  to  judge  between 
the  Ministers  and  him. 

Motion  negatived. 

Lord  Alihorp  moved,  that  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  be  placed  in  schedule 
C.  The  reason  for  proposing  this  had 
already  been  explained  by  his  noble  friend 
— viz.,  that  Government  had  agreed  to 
take  under  their  consideration  the  propo- 
sition, whether  more  Members  ought  to 
be  given  to  Wales;  and,  on  deliberation, 
they  had  agreed  to  give  it  two  additional 
county  Members.  In  order  to  act  as  a 
balance,  therefore,  to  these  county  Mem- 
bers, Ministers  had  proposed  to  give  two 
Members  for  populous  places  in  Lan- 
cashire— namely,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
Stroud.  He  should  move,  therefore,  that 
Ashton-under-Lyne  be  placed  in  schedule 
C. 

Sir  Charles  WethereU  wished  to  know 
on  what  principle  these  places  were  to  be 
selected  for  Representatives,  while  Chelsea, 
and  many  other  far  more  important  and 
populous  places,  were  obliged  to  do  with- 
out Members?  He  also  should  like  to 
know  how  the  pledged  men  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches — the  men  who  were  pledged 
and  bound  neck  and  heels  to  "  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,*' 
would  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to 
sanction  a  measure  which,  as  the  present 
clause  in  itself  showed^  differed  in  every 


letter  from  that  to  which  they  were  sworn? 
How,  he  repeated,  could  they,  after  having 
pledged  themselves  to  a  specific  Bill,  ex- 
plain it  to  their  constituents  that  they  had, 
nevertheless,  agreed  to  a  measure  wholly 
difierent  in  every  feature  ?  Pledged  they 
were — ay,  sworn  to  obey  the  mandate— 
jurare  in  verba  magistri — that  master 
being,  it  was  true,  not  Ministers,  but  their 
constituents,  the  people  [hear],  Hon.r 
Members  might  cry  "  hear,"  but  an  im- 
partial public  knew  very  well,  that  as  thus 
pledged,  they  were  bound  to  act  at  the 
bidding  of  their  constituents,  without  the 
permission  of  the  faintest  exercise  of  the 
deliberative  and  judicial  functions  of  any 
constitutional  Member  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Althorp^  in  answer  to  the  hon* 
and  learned  Gentleman's  question,  had 
simply  to  state,  that  the  reason  why 
Chelsea  had  not  been  inserted  in  sche- 
dules C  or  D  was,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  add  to  the  metropolitan  Re- 
presentation more  than  had  been  under  the 
Bill ;  and  that  it  was  thought  right,  that 
the  constituency  of  Chelsea  should  belong 
to  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  large.  The 
two  places  to  which  he  then  proposed  to 
bestow  the  right  of  franchise,  were  large 
and  populous  manufacturing  towns,  which, 
otherwise,  would  not  be  as  efficiently  re- 
presented as  the  firamers  of  the  Bill  con- 
templated. With  respect  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  taunt  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  not  possessing  the 
freedom  of  their  own  judgment  on  its 
provisions,  it  was,  perhaps,  enough  to 
remind  the  House  of  the  fact,  that 
whereas  many  of  those  very  pledged  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  divided,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  against  Ministers,  while  the 
— ^he  supposed  he  must  say — unpledged 
Gentlemen  opposite  moved  in  such  close 
party  alliance,  that  they  never,  by  ac- 
cident, voted  with  Ministers  in  any  of  the 
numerous  divisions  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Ehrington  was  one  of  those  who 
had  pledged  themselves  to  their  constitu- 
ents to  support  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  not  therefore  its  every  detail,  and  who 
had  redeemed  that  pledge,  because  it  was 
consonant  with  his  own  opinions  and  con- 
victions. But  was  it,  therefore,  he  asked, 
to  be  borne,  that  for  thus  acting  conso- 
nantly with  thehr  own  opinions,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents and  the  general  weal,  they  should  be 
taunted)  as  if  so  doing  were  a  crimei  and 
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that/  too,  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  himself  no  constituents  to 
piedge  himself  to,  who  was  notoriously 
-the  mere  nominee  of  a  Peer,  and  who,  as 
such,  was  as  much,  indeed  more,  fettered 
and  tied  down  to  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct, than  were,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  fain  insinuate,  the  pledged 
supporters  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  did  not  think  the  warm  re- 
buke of  the  noble  Lord  called  for  by  what 
had  fallen  from  his  hon,  and  learned  friend. 
It  was  trne  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
did  sit  for  a  small  corporation ;  but  a 
sneer  for  so  doing  came  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  the  noble  Lord,  who  for  years 
was  himself  the  nominee  of  a  Peer,  and  who 
had  not  till  very  recently  the  honour  of  a 
more  extended  constituency. 

Lord  Ebrington  said,  that  was  true, 
but  he  had  never  ventured  to  censure  those 
who  had  pledged  themselves  on  the  hust- 
ings to  a  free  electing  constituency. 

Mr.  Strickland  protested  against  the 
imputation  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  as  to  Members  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  being 
pledged  to  support  the  Bill,  and  that  they 
could  not  therefore  possess  a  right  of  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter.  In  a  former  debate 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  thought 
proper  t6  make  a  similar  charge  against 
him ;  he  had  at  the  time  replied  to  it, 
and  certainly  would  never  hear  it  said 
that  he  was  pledged  to  support  a  particular 
measure  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not, 
without  indignantly  repelling  the  charge. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  if  his  me- 
mory was  correct,  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire  had  attacked  him,  and  drew  a 
comparison  as  to  the  greater  importance 
of  being  a  county  Member,  with  a  large 
constituency,  than  being  a  member  for  a 
borough  in  the  county  of  York. 

Lord  Oeorge  Lennox  said,  he  could  not 
ait  silent  and  hear  the  .hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  declare  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House  to  be  pledged  to  support  the 
Bill,  without  being  able  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment  in  the  matter ;  and  as  long 
as  he  heard  those  taunts  thrown  out,  so 
long  would  he  say  **No,  no,"  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  assertions.  He  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Bill — the  country 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  it ;  and  he  would 
tell  the  hon.an^  learned  Gentleman,  that, 
90  far  from  the  country  viewing  it  as  a 
farce,  the  people  looked  upon  the  op- 
poaitioQ  to  it  aa  a  farce« 
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Mr.  Richard  Oumey  denied,  that  Mem- 
bers who  had  supported  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  were  blindly  pledged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hodges  said,  he  found  in  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  representing 
(Kent)  that  the  people  were  universally  in 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Rickford  addressed  the  House  as 
follows  : — I  do  not  often  trouble  the  House 
with  any  observations  of  mine,  but  I  feel  it 
quite  impossible  to  refrain  from  replying  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  ana  learned 
Gentleman.  I  will  therefore  tell  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  I  am  sent 
to  this  House  by  a  very  numerous  body  of 
constituents,  nearly  2,000  in  number,  who 
had  too  muca  good  sense  to  require  any 
pledge  from  me,  and,  relying  upon  my 
integrity,  they  left  me  to  follow  my 
own  judgment.  I  am  not  bound  to  say 
"  ay,  ay,"  or "  no,  no,"  at  the  will  of 
any  Minister.  I  have  at  all  times  endea- 
voured to  discbarge  my  duty  honestly  and 
conscientiously,  perfectly  regardless  from 
which  side  of  the  House  the  question  eman- 
ated ;  and  so  long  as  my  constituents 
think  tit  to  repose  their  confidence  in  me, 
I  shall  steadily  pursue  the  same  independ- 
ent  line  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Trevor  denied,  that  thecountry  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Bill.  He  had  been 
sent  into  that  House  pledged  to  oppose 
the  Bill ;  he  gloried  in  having  given  that 
pledge,  and  he  gloried  still  more  in  having 
redeemed  it. 

Mr.  Croker  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
this  kind  of  desultory  discussion  could  be 
at  all  conductive  to  its  character. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  risen  to  make 
the  same  suggestion  to  the  House,  becausCp 
as  they  were  all  agreed  to  be  very  angry  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  might  be 
as  well  if  they  were  good-humoured  at 
present. 

The  Motion  agreed  to,  and  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  add^  to  schedule  C,  It 
was  then  moved  that  Stroud  with  Min- 
chinhampton  be  added  to  the  schedule. 
— Agreed  to.  Severalverbal  additions  were 
made,  chiefly  to  include  towns  instead  of 
townships  within  the  limits  of  new  bo- 
roughs, 

Mr.  Croker  said,  the  addition  of  Work- 
ington to  Whitehaven  was  such  a  derelic- 
tion of  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  that  he 
felt  himself  obliged  to  move  to  disjoin  these 
two  places.  The  town  of  Whitehaven 
contained  a  population  of  16,000  souls, 
and  the  town  of  Workington  was  distant 
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eight  miles  from  it.  It  was  tberefore  vn- 
neoessary  to  mtrodnoe  ooBtribotory  bo* 
roughs  into  the  noithern  part  of  England, 
by  adding  the  town  of  Workington  to  the 
town  of  Whiteharen,  which  already  con- 
tained 16,000  inhabitants.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  town  of  Workington  be 
struck  out  of  the  schedole. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  as  ir  was  intended 
to  take  the  poll  at  both  the  towns,  there 
cQuld  be  no  contributory  boroughs,  as  sup- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  CharUi  WetkerellwMf  if  they  acted 
on  this  principle  in  the  north  they  ought 
to  follow  it  up  in  the  south.     Had  they 

tursued  this  method  generally  they  would 
ave  had  no  occasion  to  disfranchise  so 
many  boroughs. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Bill  with  its  AmendmentSi  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

CoRif  Laws.]  Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  entering 
that  House,  respecting  the  Corn-laws. 
From  that  moment  to  uie  present  he  had 
been  anxious  to  bring  the  subject  forward  i 
but  in  consequence  of  the  Reform  Bill  in- 
tervening, he  had,  at  the  request  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  deferred  doing  so  from 
day  to  day.  He  was  glad,  however,  now 
to  have  an  opportunity,  of  redeeming  the 
pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to 
his  constituents  on  the  subject.  He  only 
regretted  that  a  subject  of  such  deep  and 
vital  importance  to  the  community  had  not 
fallen  into  more  able  hands.  But  he  was 
in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  consider- 
ation that  it  was  a  question  which  would 
necessarily  call  forth  the  opinions  of  many 
hon.  Members  $  and  he  trusted  that  some 
meaus  of  advantageously  settling  the  ques- 
tion might  be  suggested.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  able  men  that  some  alteration 
in  the  Corn-laws  was  necessary,  and  he 
hoped  that,  if  his  Mi^esty's  Ministers 
should  reject  his  proposition,  as  most  likely 
tHev  would,  that  at  least  they  would  in- 
troduce some  measure  upon  the  subject. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
which  he  now  advocated  urged,  in  defence 
of  their  opinions^  that  if  the  Corn-laws 
were  repealed,  the  growers  of  corn  in  this 
country  would  have  to  compete  with  all 
the  heavy  load  o(  taxes,  tithn,  and  rent 
which  they  now  support  against  the  foreign 
grower,  who  pffodvced  bis  corn  without 
a»y  such  btirtAenSi  and  wbO|  consequeiilly 


could  undersell  the  English  growm  in  hie 
own  market*  Thus  say  Uie  political 
economists;  and,  in  addition  to  thisarga* 
ment,  hon.  Members  would  probably  urg« 
that  the  landlords  would  suffier  an  enoiw 
roous  loss  by  a  repeal  of  the  Com-lawa. 
Now  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  admit 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  sacrifioe 
something,  and  he  was  also  prepared  to 
admit,  that  thfsre  must  be  a  sacrifice,  not 
only  of  rent,  but  also  of  tithes  and  taxes  s 
but,  this  sacrifice  would  not  bean  oltimaia 
loss,  for  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  poor 
classes  would  amply  repay  it.  He  knew, 
however,  that  they  must  suffer,  that  they 
must  lower  their  rents-^they  must  redoca 
the  payments  for  tithes — and  they  must  di* 
mioish  the  amount  of  taxation.  All  thi« 
they  must  do  the  moment  the  Corn-laws 
were  repealed,  befi>re  they  could  hope  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  would  be  abia 
to  compete  with  those  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  tithes 
had  been  raised  from  one  to  three  or  four, 
and  rent  had  been  raised  in  the  same  pro- 
portkm.  The  landlords  must  prepare  to 
give  up  at  least  one-third  of  this,  and  it 
was  right^  they  should  know  it.  He  had 
made  calculations,  which  showed  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  market  of 
Hamburgh,  for  the  last  three  years,  had 
been  33f.  6d.  a  quarter,  while  the  average 
price  in  Mark-lane  was  61f.  2d*  If  the 
Corn-laws  had  not  been  in  operation,  the 
people  might,  therefore,  have  paid  just 
two-fifths  less  for  their  bread  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  for  at  two-fifths  lese 
he  was  confident  foreign  grain  could  be 
delivered  in  the  ports  of  this  country. 
Extending  his  calculation  still  further,  and 
Uking,  as  he  believed  there  were,  24,000,000 
of  people  in  the  three  kingdoms,  he  found 
that  each  individual,  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  paid  now  just  6d.  a  week  during 
each  year  more  than  he  should  do  for  the 
bread  he  consumed.  Now  this  amounted 
every  year  to  the  sum  of  31,200,000/. 
paid  by  the  people  as  a  tax  on  the  article 
of  bread.  It  was  impossible  that  the  la« 
bourers  could  continue  to  exist  on  the 
sums  now  paid  them  by  the  farmers,  or 
that  the  farmers,  witli  such  rents,  could 
give  much  more.  What  had  produced 
the  wretchedness  and  starvation,  together 
with  the  disafiection,  riots,  and  rick-burn- 
ing, during  the  last  winter,  but  the  high 
price  of  bread  and  the  enormous  taxes 
and  tithes.  Forty  years  ago  a  laige  estate 
in  Wiltshire  that  be  knew  well-^the  hon. 
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member  for  that  county  (Mr.  Benett) 
knew  it  too-^that  estate  paid  a  rent  of 
600/.  a-year  to  the  landlord,  and  the 
labottfers  employed  on  it  received  6s. 
a  week.  That  tame  estate  had  been 
now  for  many  years  let  at  a  rent  of 
1»800/.  a-year,  and  what  did  the  labourers 
on  it  receive  now?  Why  7s.  a  week! 
How  could  a  labourer  and  his  family 
live  on  such  a  sum?  This  simple  fact 
spoke  volumes  as  to  the  inadequate  rate 
at  which  labour  was  paid,  and  it  must 
ultimately  come  to  this,  that  the  landlord 
would  be  called  upon  to  come  forward, 
and  make  a  sacrifice,  by  which  alone  the 
balance  would  be  restored.  The  people,  in 
many  cases,  were  starving — ^yes,  starving 
in  tlie  streets;  and  he  oontended^that  the 
Corn-laws  were  the  great  cause  of  their 
sufferings.  What  was  said  in  the  Minis* 
tmal  organ,  Tha  Times,  on  this  subject. 
He  repeated*  that  the  paper  which  was 
supposed  to  speak  the  opinions  of  the 
Ministers,  however  it  might  garble  the  ac- 
counts of  the  debates  of  the  House  to 
answer  their  purpose,  knew  better  than  to 
support  them  on  the  question  of  the  Com* 
laws.  The  briefless  Barrister  who  dictated 
from  his  closet  the  course  the  Government 
should  pursue,  did  not  forget  that  it  was 
necessary  to  sell  his  paper.  What  did  he 
say  on  the  Corn-laws  ?  On  the  27th  of 
August  the  Editor  of  that  Paper  said, 
**  But  admitting  at  once  the  accelerated 
growth  of  population,  and  the  dearth  of 
demand  for  labour,  as  affirmed  by  the 
note-m^ker  on  the  tables  to  which  we 
have  been  adverting — that  is  to  say,  grant- 
ing that  the  power  of  buying  food  has  not 
kept  paee  with  the  want  of  it— was  ever 
madness  so  combined  with  inhumanity,  as 
in  the  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  com  ?  As 
our  people  have  become  more  numerous 
^— as  mouths  have  multiplied  —  while, 
acooiding  to  these  returns,  the  produce  of 
the  soil  of  England,  for  many  years  past, 
has  been  stationary,  if  not  declining,  our 
lawgivers  have  been  straining  every  effort 
to  make  food  more  inaccessible,  instead  of 
more  attainable,  to  the  poor.  Far  from 
inviting  bread  to  the  poor  man's  doer, 
tbev  havetteen  repelling  it — first,  by  opet* 
prohibitions— next,  and  to  this  moment, 
oy  severe  and  pinching  duties.  They  have 
striven  to  check  population  by  artificial 
ikmine.  Why,  sucbSi  system  is  no  better 
than  deliberate  rebellion  against  Provi- 
dence, aad  is  of  itself  enough  to  draw 


down  some  signal  visitation  upon  ns,  if 
instant  means  be  not  taken  to  retrace  a 
course  so  indefensible."  This  was  what 
The  Times  said ;  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it.  If  the  Government 
could  say  it  was  not  so,  then  he  would 
contend,  that  there  never  was  any  language 
used  before,  which  so  well  deserved  the 
notice  of  the  Attorney  General.  They 
had  been  told,  that  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  would  produce  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Cora-laws.  If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  think  that,  then  he  would 
hail  the  Bill  as  a  great  boon  to  the  coun- 
try. He  knew,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  so,  and  that  the  Government  was 
determined  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  thoae 
laws,  although  the  public  organs  under 
their  control  had  held  that  out,  among 
other  things,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
people  to  support  the  Bill.  He  riiould 
like  the  House  to  know  what  were  the 
hopes  and  expectations  founded  on  the 
Bill.  The  people  of  Bolton  had  announced 
a  few  of  the  pledges  they  would  require 
from  the  candidate  for  their  suffrages. 
The  first  was,  a  total  repeal  of  the  Cora- 
laws  ;  the  next,  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  Debt;  then  justice  brought  to  every 
man's  door;  the  abolition  of  places  and 
pensions ;  the  abolition  of  monopolies ;  the 
repeal  of  all  taxes  oppressing  the  middle 
and  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Law  of  Primogeniture.  The  places 
and  pensions  would  probably  last  as  long 
as  the  present  King  lived ;  and  as  to  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  which  pressed  on  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  it  they  were 
taken  away,  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  expenses  of  the  State  were  to  be 
defrayed ;  but  this  was  a  specimen  of  the 
pledges  which  Bolton  and  some  of  the 
new  districts  were  determined  to  exact 
from  their  Representatives.  The  Cora* 
laws  were  invented  to  support  the  tithes 
and  the  taxes;  and  the  plain  question 
now  was — whether  they  could  go  on 
as  they  did  last  winter,  with  all  the 
miseries,  and  sufferings,  and  burnings, 
which  they  had  witnessed  for  so  many 
months  ?  He  regretted  much  to  see,  that 
the  character  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion was  much  deteriorated  from  the 
miseries  they  had  suffered,  and  that  so  far 
from  thinking,  as  they  used  to  do,  that 
they  never  could  do  too  much  for  their 
masters,  they  now  looked  on  them  as  their 
enemies,  and  were  disposed  to  thwart  and 
oppose  them.  Bad  as  the  oondition  of  the 
D2 
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agricultural  labourers  was  known  to  be, 
the  manufacturing  were  in  a  state  of 
misery  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
describe.  The  wages  they  earned  with 
fourteen  hours'  labour  were  scarcely 
enough  to  support  life.  It  was  said  the 
Reform  Bill  would  relieve  them.  He  denied 
that ;  and  he  therefore  now  called  on  the 
House,  unsupported  although  he  might  be 
— ^he  called  on  them,  and  on  the  nobility 
and  landholders  of  the  country,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  at  once,  and  by  repealing  the 
Corn-laws,  preserve  the  peace  and  secure 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  After  observ- 
ing, that  the  standing  Armyand  the  militia 
were  retained,  purely  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing down  those  whom  the  Corn-laws  ren- 
dered wretched  and  discontented,  he  could 
not  but  revert  again  to  the  present  prices 
of  corn  in  this  country,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hamburgh  market,  where  wheat 
was  quoted  at  35^.  per  quarter,  whilst  in 
many  places  in  England  it  was  as  high  as 
SOs.  He  knew  that  such  was  the  price  at 
Devizes,  Warminster,  and  many  other 
places.  There  was  a  subject  which,  he 
was  convinced,  was  deeply  connected  with 
that  of  the  present  Motion — namely,  the 
Currency  ;  but  he  should  not  at  present 
touch  upon  it.  The  country,  however, 
had  been  forced  into  a  false  and  artificial 
position,  owing  to  the  mistakes  which  had 
been  made  in  this  matter,  and  the  artificial 
prospects  caused  by  it  had  long  been  attri- 
buted as  the  cause  why  so  many  persons 
attempted  to  make  an  appearance  much 
beyond  their  legitimate  tneans,  and  why 
people  of  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  a-year  kept 
up  as  great  a  show  as  my  Lord  Stafford 
and  my  Lord  Orosvenor.  The  great  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was,  whether  the  people  were  to  be  kept 
down  by  force,  and  the  Government  was 
always  to  remain  under  the  fear  of  insurrec- 
tions and  disturbances,  or  whether  it  was 
not  better,  by  making  some  sacrifices,  to 
conciliate  their  gratitude  and  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country  generally.  In  his 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  relief  that  could 
be  afforded  the  people,  would  be  a  total 
repeal  of  all  the  Acts  preventing  the  free 
importation  of  com.  He  should,  therefore, 
propose,  "  that  this  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  said 
Acts." 

Mr.  Jamei  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
was  aware  that  those  who  advocated  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  plunged 
themselves  into  a  hornet's  nest.    At  the 


risk,  however,  of  being  stung,  he  would 
do  his  duty.  He  thought  it  not  probable 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  carried  in 
this  Parliament.  In  his  opinion,  therefore, 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  would  have 
done  better  to  have  postponed' his  Motion 
till  the  House  was  reformed — till  Schedule 
A  and  Schedule  B  were  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  first  act  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  would  be,  he  believed,  to 
abolish  the  Corn-laws.  He  thought  no 
circumstances  could  j  ustify  impeding  the 
people  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  food,  but 
particularly  in  a  country  like  ours,  in 
which  the  climate  compelled  us  to  have 
recourse  to  importation.  He  must  apologise 
for  his  own  imperfections  in  addressing 
the  House  on  so  important  a  question, 
but  he  would  not  split  hairs  with  those 
who  professed  to  be  political  economists. 
He  meant  to  do  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents. He  could  never  believe,  that  dear 
was  better  for  the  people  than  cheap  bread. 
All  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
corn  deprived  the  industrious  classes  of  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
and  so  raised  the  price  of  food,  that 
labourers  could  not  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  food  without  intolerable  toil.  It  also 
made  it  the  object  of  foreigners  to  en- 
courage native  manufactures,  depriving  us 
of  the  trade  of  supplying  them,  making 
them  our  rivals,  and  injuring  the  shipping 
interest.  He  had  heard  a  gentleman  say 
com  was  bought  with  gold,  not  manufac- 
tures ;  but,  in  fact,  the  gold  was  bought  by 
our  manufactured  goods  in  South  America. 
It  was  said,  that  the  agriculturists  were  so 
heavily  taxed,  that  they  would  be  ruined 
if  foreign  corn  were  imported.  Corn-laws 
were  established,  therefore,  to  protect  the 
landed  interest,  but  it  was  notorious,  that 
these  laws  had  not  protected  that  interest. 
When  it  was  ^id,  that  agriculturists  were 
exposed  to  heavy  taxes,  he  wished  to 
remind  them,  that  the  Property  Tax,  the 
Tax  on  Farm  Servants,  on  Salt,  and 
many  other  Taxes,  had  been  repealed  or 
abolished.  He  did  not  believe,  that  the 
repeal  could  affect  the  agricultural  interest 
injuriously.  It  could  not  ruin  the  farmers. 
Our  manufactures  would  then  be  de- 
manded to  a  greater  extent  abroad,  and 
the  manufacturers  would  then  be  able  (o 
buy  animal  food,  and  be  much  better 
customers  than  at  present  to  the  fanners. 
They  would  pay  for*the  cultivating  bad 
lands  as  pasturage.  He  might  take  an 
erroneous  view,  but  he  had  no  wish  to 
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injure  the  agricultural  interests.  He  spoke 
from  no  self-interest.  He  was  in  the  same 
boat  with  the  landed-proprietors;  for  what- 
ever properly  he  had  was  in  land.  But 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  thftt  some  concession  must  be 
made  by  all  classes  for  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  poor.  Those  who  saw  only  the 
metropolis,  were  not  aware  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  labourers.,  }jet  the  land- 
lords, then,  reduce  their  rents,  and  those 
who  drove  four  horses  drive  only  two,  and 
those  who  drove  two  drive  only  one,  and 
those  who  drove  one  go  on  foot.  The 
vain  distinctions  of  the  few,  sank,  in  his 
estimation ,  into  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
the  comfort  of  millions.  He  had  visited 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  picture  of  their  miseries 
could  be  too  highly  coloured.  Those 
people  were  without  furniture,  without 
clothes,  and  he  had  seen  children  crying 
for  bread,  which  iheir  parents  could  not 
give  them.  They  were  worse  off  than  the 
negro  slaves.  A  negro  never  died  for  want 
of  food — a  negro  never  ate  sour  sorrel  or 
nettles  for  food  like  the  Irish.  Detesting 
hypocrisy,  he  utterly  repudiated  the  hu- 
manity of  those  who  could  only  feel  for 
the  negroes.  The  House  would  readily 
perceive  that  he  alluded  to  a  class  of 
persons  called  the  "  Saints.''  He  hoped 
that  the  *'  Saints,*'  who  were  so  ready  to 
eiert  themselves*  in  favour  of  the  black 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  would  at  least 
extend  some  portion  of  their  benevolence 
to  the  free  people  of  this  country.  He 
was  the  more  anxious  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  present  instance,  seeing  that 
without  it  he  and  the  other  supporters  of 
the  Motion  could  scarcely  muster  a  dozen 
votes.  In  the  year  1826,  shortly  before 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House,  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  total  disfranchisement  of  all  rotten 
boroughs,  and  he  then  found  not  more 
than  a  dozen  persons  to  agree  with  him. 
A  very  great  cnange,  however,  had  since 
taken  place,  and  he  hoped,  before  the  end 
of  six  years,  to  find  as  large  a  majority  in 
favour  of  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  as*  he 
DOW  found  in  favour  of  a  measure  for 
reforming  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Benett  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  for  which  the 
time  and  occasion  were  not  suited ;  but 
having  been  alluded  to  'personally  by  the 
hoD.  member  for  Preston,  he  must  say 
%  few  woids.    That  hon.  Member  bad 


stated,  in  order  to  show  that  the  high  rent 
of  land  was  kept  up  by  the  landowners, 
that  he  (Mr.  Benett)  had  racked  up  the 
rent  of  a  farm  from  600/.  a-year,  at  which 
it  was  let  forty-five  years  ago,  to  1 ,800/. 
a-year,  which  it  produced  at  present.  The 
hon.  Member  had  made  the  same  charge 
against  him  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  (Mr. 
Benett)  on  that  occasion  went  to  no  small 
expense  in  publishing  a  refutation  of  the 
charge  in  several  papers.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  gave  10,000/.  for  the  great  tilhes 
of  that  property,  which  he  added  to  the 
estate.  He  also  exchanged  an  estate  of 
500/.  a*year  for  the  vicarial  tithes,  which 
were  also  added  to  the  estate;  so  that, 
taking  the  whole  of  what  had  been  thus 
expended,  it  did  not  bring  in,  in  its  im- 
proved condition,  more  than  about  twelve 
per  cent  on  this  large  outlay.  The  hon. 
Member  did  not  at  the  time  attempt  to 
contradict  any  of  these  statements,  because 
he  could  not,  yet  he  repeated  the  charge 
about  four  years  ago,  in  an  address  to  the 
Livery  of  London ;  though  on  that  occasion , 
as  on  the  present,  he  made  no  mention  of 
the  answer  which  he  (Mr.  Benett)  had  given 
to  him  years  before.  On  that  occasion  also 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  re-publish  his  former 
refutation,  to  which  the  hon.  Member  did 
not  venture  a  reply.  The  hon.  Member 
knew  the  whole  particulars,  and  had  never 
contradicted  them.  The  hon.  Member, 
however,  had  stated  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  had  racked  up  his  rent  from  600/* 
to  1,800/.  and  never  once  stated,  though 
he  knew  them,  any  one  of  the  facts  on 
which  that  rise  of  rent  was  justified.  He 
stated  the  rise  of  the  rent,  but  nothing  of 
his  having  purchased  the  tithes  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  farm.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  should  at- 
tempt to  delude  the  House  in  that  manner. 
He  was  glad,  however,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  brought  forward  the  charge 
here,  for  here  he  could  refute  him,  but  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  answering  him 
when  he  made  the  same  unfounded  asser- 
tions —  assertions  which  he  must  have 
known,  after  reading  his  answer,  were 
wholly  unfounded — ^at  Spafields,  or  before 
the  Livery  of  London.  Having  stated  thus 
much,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  not  because  he 
could  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member*s  statements,  but  because  he 
did  not  think  that  the  present  period  of 
the  Session,  occupied  as  it  was  with  the 

more  important  ^veation  of  Reform,  wai 
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the  proper  timt  for  dMCUMingthequettioii 
of  the  Ck>rB-law8*  Indeed,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  queatioii  was  now  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  public 
attention  from  the  Reform  Bill,  or  with 
the  still  more  sinister  view  of  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  farmers  into  the  belief* 
that  a  Relbrroed  Parliament  would  repeal 
the  Com-iaws.  Attempts  of  this  kind 
were  industriously  made  in  the  country,  to 
excite  either  indifference  or  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill  amongst  the  farmers ;  but 
the  attempt  would  fail,  as  other  insidious 
attacks  upon  that  measure  had  failed.  The 
farmers^knew  very  well  that  a  Reformed 
Parliament  would  attend  to  their  interests 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  other  classes  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Hwme  regnetted,  that  on  a  question 
of  such  importance,  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire  should  have  alluded  to  any  per* 
sonal  matters.  He  contended,  that  it  was 
not  the  landlord  who  6xed  the  value  of  a 
farm,  any  more  than  the  farmers  fixed  the 
value  of  their  stock.  Why  should  the 
landowner  be  different  in  this  respect  from 
the  grocer?  He  did  not  fix  the  price  of 
his  article.  The  price  of  land  was  fixed 
by  the  general  demand.  \i  was  a  gross 
fallacy  to  say,  that  landlords  fixed  the 
rent  of  farms.  The  hon.  MeiUber  said 
the  landlords  must  reduce  their  rents. 
[Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  not  stated  that 
they  must,  but  that  they  should  reduce 
the  rents.]  He  might  have  misunder- 
stood the  hon.  Member,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  in  this  point  between 
should  and  must.  The  hon.  Member 
might  have  chosen  another  time  to  bring 
forward  such  an  important  Motion,  rather 
than  at  a  time  when  the  House  was  occu- 
pied with  a  matter  of  so  much  more  im- 
portance. He  would  put  it  to  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  hon.  Member,  and  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Carlisle,  of  whose  sin- 
cerity he  was  well  assured-^he  would  put 
it  to  their  constituency,  if  this  were  the 
proper  time  to  interpose  with  such  a  ques- 
tion,  when  the  House  was  engaged  in 
carrying  Reform  into  all  the  institutions 
of  the  SUte  ?  The  House  was  fatigued 
with  the  discussion  on  a  most  important 
subject,  and  this  was  not  a  time  to  intro- 
duce such  a  matter  as  the  Corn4awS| 
which  demanded  the  most  mature  con- 
sideration. Th^  House  ought  not  to  be 
captivated  by  a  motion  which  would  effect, 
he  believed^  so  much  ruin  as  would  a 
foul  and  sudden  repeal  of  iba  Corn-lawi » 


He  was  sure  that  the  constituents  of  tlM 
hon.  member  would  agree  with  him^  and 
that  they  would  like  a  gradual  and  proper 
change,  instead  of  jumping  to  a  total 
repeal  at  once.  The  hon.  member  for 
Preston  had  not  brought  forward  any  ar- 
guments to  justify  that  change.  He  had 
referred  merely  to  the  prices  of  com  in  the 
markets  of  Hamburgh  and  London  for  a 
few  years,  which  were  inaccurate  and  fal- 
lacious, as  the  only  ground  for  the  pro« 
posed  change.  He  should  take  a  larger 
view,  and  extend  his  inquiries  over  longer 
periods.  The  hon.  Member  had  over- 
stated the  loss  too,  for  if  the  ports  were 
opened,  prices  would  rise  in  the  markets 
of  the  Continent,  and  there  would  not  be 
that  difference  on  which  the  hon,  member 
had  calculated  the  loss  to  the  country* 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  too,  that  the 
landlords  sliould  be  compelled  to  reduce 
their  rents,  but  why  not  leave  them  to  let 
their  lands  as  they  could  ?  The  landlords^ 
in  fact,  had  come  down  one-third  with 
their  rents  already.  If  the  hon^  Member 
had  kept  up  his  rents  he  must  be  a  fortun- 
ate man.  Was  it  fair  to  attribute  to  the 
landlords  all  the  distress  of  the  country  ? 
Those  who  hired  land  would  not  hire  it 
unless  they  made  a  profit  by  it.  Tha 
price  of  land  was  regulated  by  competition, 
and  it  was  unfair  in  the*  hon.  Member  to 
attribute  the  distress  to  the  high  rents. 
Taxes  were,  undoubtedly,  a  cause  of 
poverty,  but  a  want  of  prudence  was  also 
a  cause,  the  hon.  Member  took  no  noUca 
of  there  being  a  surplus  of  hands  in  the 
country.  The  competition  in  the  market 
for  labour  was  too  great,  and  it  was  no 
longer  worth  while  to  bring  that  commo- 
dity to  the  market.  He  wished  the  hon* 
Member  to  consider  the  influence  which  the 
increase  of  population  had  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  He  must  complain  of  the 
hon.  Member  having  introduced  several 
extraneous  matters  into  the  discussion, 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  Motion  before 
the  House.  He  was .  satisfied  that  the 
Cortt*lawB  had  injured  the  agriculturists 
by  throwing  the  idle  on  them  for  support, 
who  would  otherwise  have  found  employ* 
ment  in  our  manufactures.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  prepared  to  contend  for 
so  sudden  and  material  a  change  as  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  had 
wished  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
importation,  but'  that  the  importation 
should  be  left  free*  That  was  the  extenC 
to  which  he  wished  al  first  lo  go»    £^7 
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chaAfe  in  legitlation  did  faam.  The 
gfMtcr  the  ohange  the  gritter  (he  etiU. 
Thovgh  he  Wee  a  Refbnner^  he  weuld  in» 
fiiet  no  ntinecesMry  efil.  The  present 
McMtoti  would  he  pioducUve  of  greet  eftl. 
He  edmltted,  that  il  was  the  duty  Of  the 
Legialatttre  to  proride  food  for  the  people 
at  the  lowest  pouible  rate )  but  he  tnuit 
aaUrt^  that  this  Motion  was  ill-timed  and 
injodiciotti.  He  regretted  that  the  qtlee- 
tion  should  have  been  damaged  by  such  a 
premature  ditcasaioni  and  he  felt  hini'> 
self  utader  the  necessity^  as  he  could  bot 
negative  such  a  Motion,  to  move  the  pre* 
▼iotts  question  on  iti  The  hont  Member 
concluded  by  moving  the  previous  ques^ 
tioOi  though  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  Was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Cotn-hwsi  if  brought 
forward  at  a  propet  timei  and  on  a  proper 
occasion  i 

Lord  Alik&rp  regretted  that  a  question 
of  so  much  importarioei  and  one  Squiring 
so  much  oonstderationi  should  have  been 
brought  forward  at  sooh  a  period.  He 
did  not  blame  the  hon.  Member  for  not 
havinff  brought  it  forward  earlier  I  but  at  no 
period  of  the  present  Session  could  it  have 
reeeived  that  attention  which  its  import- 
aaoe  demanded.  If  the  hooi  Member  had 
brought  forward  a  Motion  for  a  total  re» 
peali  he  shoukl  hav6  met  it  with  a  direct 
negative ;  but  as  it  was  only  for  a  Oom-^ 
mittee  to  inquire^  he  thought  his  houi 
friend  the  member  for  Middloiei  was 
right  In  meeting  it  With  the  previous  ques- 
tion«  for  hi  that  way  it  eonld  be  rejected 
Without  that  discussion  which,  under  other 
drcunletanceSf  it  would  require.  He  did 
hopCf  that  under  these  citcumstanoes, 
hon.  Members  Would  abstain  from  enter- 
ing upon  a  diecussion  whidh  could  have 
no  practical  result.  HeVsettainly  should 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub* 
jOeti  tlor  follow  the  arguments  of  the  hqh« 
Member  who  seooDd«i  the  Motion.  He 
only  rose  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that 
he  did  not  thmk  the  present  a  deslmUe 
oocaaion  to  entef  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  queetion. 

Colonel  Torrem  Wae  of  opinion  that 
tfio  praeent  was  a  moat  inconvenient 
period  for  the  discussion  of  the  qOestion, 
though  he  Was  of  the  salne  opinion  that 
he  had  ever  enlertaiaed  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and    thought,   undoubtedly,   that   they 

^ht  to  be  repealed, 
f  ri  OoMwm  thought  that  tha  Motioti 
gfthe  hoii«  miA\m  m  Pieaiooi  beiog  for 


the  immediate  and  total  M|Ml  of  th« 
Gom^laws,  ought  to  haire  been  m6t  by  a 
direct  negative. 

Lord  Althotp  said,  that  If  thu  Motion , 
of  thd  hort.  Member  went  to  the  immedl* 
ate  repeal  of  the  Cortt^laWAj  h«  ishould  ceh^ 
talnly  hate  m<t  It  by  a  direet  ti^ativ^« 
The  Motioni  hoWeVer,  Wai  to  tefer  thO 
subject  to  the  invefttigatiOn  of  a  Oofttaitiit* 
teC)  and  that  Was  not  a  Motion  whifth 
ought  to  be  met  by  a  direct  ttegative» 
without  having  first  reeetved  thit  Mr  con- 
sideration) which  at  the  preiebt  moment  it 
was  impossible  to  bestow  oh  it  In  say^ 
ing  this,  he  Witbed  not  to  b^  OtiderStoOli 
ai  holding  out  any  ekpectAtlOh  that  the 

?|ue8tion  would  be  bi^ught  forWArd  at  H 
uture  period  by  Ae  Govei'nmenf  t 

Mr.  Huni  rtald,  that  he  should  ptish  hiS 
Motion  to  a  dlvlsibn,  in  order  to  let  thO 
people  see  whether  theif  itepresentatiteft 
were  faithful  to  their  pledgei.  He  kdAw 
that  the  bon^  Inember  for  Lanea#hii'^  had 
given  a  pkdge  to  suppon  tho  reOeiil  Of  the 
Corn-laws )  and  It  was  in  consideration  Of 
that  pledge  that  the  wofking  cltei«l  of 
that  county  subscribed  4001.  to  dfefrAy  pArt 
of  his  expenses  at  the  late  electioni 

Mr.  Hejfwood  ndmlttedi  that  h6  felt 
strongly  with  respect  to  the  impropriety  of 
conttnuirig  thO  present  restrictioni  oil  tho 
import  of  corn,  but  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  had  ehosen  o 
most  unfortunate  period  for  diseussing  tho 
qtfestion.  He  felt  gratefhl  for  the  support 
ofiered  him  at  his  eleotmn  by  the  working- 
classes  of  Lancashire,  but  he  was  happy 
to  Say  that  their  pecuniary  assistance  WM 
not  needed,  and  that  all  the  money  which 
they  had  subscribed  had  been  returned  to 
them. 

The  House  ditlded--^Ayes  6 ;  Noeft  104 
—Majority  Us. 

List  qf  the  Ayes, 

Bulwer,  Henry  Noel,  Sir  dt 
Calvert,  C. 

ElliJ,  Wynn      "  TELtEftl. 

Btighes,  Hugh^»  toimt,  Henry 

Lahgum,  Oore  James,  WiUiam 

Wins  Dt/Tits.]  Lofd  Althorp  moved 
the  third  readmg  of  tho  Wine  DuflOO 
Bill. 

Mr.  Herriei  said,  that  this  Was  a  ques^ 
lion  of  priomry  hnportance,  not  only  m  n 
commercial,  but  also  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  It  was  intended  by  this  mea-< 
sore  to  ohange  altogether  the  political  and 
mtrmitiie  lolutionehetwoiii  thii  ofWmfjf 
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and  oar  most  aocieot  and  faithful  ally 
Portugal,  in  reference  to  its  staple  trade 
with  this  country  y  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, our  export  trade  with  that  coun- 
try.    Even  upon   the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  himself,  no  man  could  know  in 
what  waj  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
justified  m  passing  a  bill,  the  only  effect 
of  which  seemed  to  be,  to  place  additional 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  180,000/.  upon 
the  people.      It  was  not  as  a  question 
of  finance  alone  that  he  considered  it  im- 
portant;   nor  was  it  so  important  com- 
mercially as  politically.    As  to  the  Me- 
thuen  Treaty,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord    whether   a   continuance    of    130 
years  was    not  enough    to   make  it  so 
binding  upon  both  parties,  that  neither 
could  abrogate  it  without  notice  or  expla- 
nation to  the  other  ?    Was  it  to  be  con- 
sidered so  little  binding  upon  England, 
that  it  could  be  terminated  by  a  vote  of 
that  House,  without  eyen  any  ground  of 
necessity  having  been  alleged  to  excuse 
the  violation  ?     Was  that  done,  then, 
merely  to  show  our  disregard  of  Treaties, 
and  to    give  warning  to   other   nations 
never  to  rely  upon  our  friendship,  or  to 
eitpect   from   us  an  observance  of   our 
obligations?    As  the  case  now  stood,  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable,  that  there  was 
some  political  motive  for  that  proceeding 
which  was  not  disclosed.     His  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  to  have  pursued  a  course, 
not  merely  consistent  with  what  we  owe  to 
Portugal,  but  also  with  what  Britain  owed 
to  her  own  dignity.    From  the  unusual 
and  almost  unaccountable  delay  in  the 
production  of  those  papers  which  had  been 
called  for  respecting  our  relations  with 
Portugal — ^from  the  reluctance  which  was 
manifested  to  supply  information  upon 
that  subject — the  only  conclusion  which 
could  be  arrived  at  was,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  determined  upon  some  new 
course  of  policy.     It  would  seem  from 
their  conduct,  that  they  thought  it  better 
for  the  interest  of   England,    that  the 
Peninsula  should  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  France,  than  that  any  part  of  it 
should  be  connected  with  England,  or  de- 
pendent upon  her  friendship.    The  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  was  to  transfer  the  advan- 
tages given  heretofore  to  Portuguese  wine 
to  the  wines  of  its  wealthy  and  powerful 
rival  in  this  article.    The  effect  would  not 
be  confined  to  Portugal :  it  would,  as  a 
consequence  reach  our  return  trade  thither 

inwooUeiii  cott9D|  and  burdware  goodii 


as  well  as  all  British  investments  of  a  * 
mercantile  nature  in  the  country  of  our 
ancient  ally.  As  a  commercial  measure 
he  deprecated  it,  because  he  felt,  that  in 
their  eagerness  to  carry  into  effect  the 
general  principle  of  free  trade,  in  the  hope 
that  all  things  would  shortly  find  their 
level  between  this  and  other  manufactur- 
ing countries,  such  as  France,  the  noble 
Lord  had  altogether  left  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation the  inevitable  distress  and  particu- 
lar failures  which  niust  be  the  consequences 
of  the  interruption  of  our  long  established 
trade,  in  respect  to  exporting  bouses 
trading  principally  to  Portugal.  They 
were  abandoning  a  connexion  with  a  na- 
tion which  could  not  be  a  rival,  for  the 
sake  of  a  connexion  with  one  which  was 
in  all  respects  a  rival.  He  thought,  that 
the  consequences  to  British  commerce 
would  be  such,  as  no  man  would  more 
regret  than  the  noble  Lord  himself.  He 
had  heard,  indeed,  that  the  measure  would 
be  advantageous  to  British  commerce  ; 
but  in  what  way  he  had  not  been  told. 
No  arrangement  had  been  made,  that 
France  should  receive  British  manufactures 
in  return  for  the  advantages  which  the 
Bill  would  give  that  nation.  He  could  see 
nothing  in  the  measure  that  was  'com- 
mercially advantageous;  and,  politically, 
he  thought  it  most  ill-advised.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  passing  of  a  measure  so 
ill-timed,  ill-advised,  and  ill-digested. 

Lord  AUkorpsaiidj  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  entered  into  the  different 
points  of  this  question,  politically,  com- 
mercially, and  financially  considered,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to 
touch  upon  those  three  points.  With  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  he  had  made  upon 
his  Budget,  although  on  some  questions 
he  had  not  been  ^  fortunate  as  to  meet 
the  concurrence  of  the  House,  yet  he 
might  claim  the  merit  of  having  relieved 
the  country  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  coals  and  printed  calicoes,  and*a  future 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  candles.  The 
taxes  he  had  proposed  to  substitute  for 
them,  had  not  all  met  the  approbation 
of  the  House ;  and  this  tax  was  a  part  of 
them.  As  to  the  returns  of  revenue  lead- 
ing to  the  presumption  that  this  tax  was 
not  necessary,  he  could  only  say»  that 
having  lost  several  taxes,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  to  afford  to  give  it 
up.  The  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gen^ 
tleman,  that'  there  had  been  no  warning 

given  Of  the  abaodomneDt  ot  the  Treaty ^ 
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had  been  disposed  of  on  a  former  occasion. 
It  was  clear,  that  we  had  the  right  to 
abandon  the  Methaen  Treaty  if  we  pleased, 
and  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  better 
adapted  to  promote  the  political  interests 
of  England,  than  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
of  amity  between  this  country  and  France, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  offence  to 
Portugal.  If  we  were  justified  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,^  in  abandon- 
ing the  advantages  afforded  us  by  Portu- 
gal, by  tho  admission  of  our  woollens, 
there  was  no  ground  to  expect  that  the 
general  ties  of  amity  with  Portugal  would 
thereby  be  dissolved.  It  was  the  policy 
of  England,  for  the  sake  of  our  general 
relations  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to 
be  on  terms  of  political  friendship  with 
France.  As  a  measure  of  commercial 
policy,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
mitted the  general  principle,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  trade  with  a  rich  country  as 
much  as  we  could ;  but  it  so  happened,  that 
whenever  a  general  principle  was  stated, 
it  was  always  sure  to  be  followed  up  by 
saying,  that  tlie  case  under  consideration 
was  not  proper  for  its  application.  When 
he  saw  a 'general  principle,  the  application 
of  which  was  unobjectionable,  he  always 
wished  to  carry  it  into  effect  as  speedily 
as  possible*  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  made  out  any  ground  of  excep- 
tion in  respect  to  this  case.  The  only 
ground  he  had  alleg^  was,  that  the  trade 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one,  and  that  our  manufactures 
were  favoured  by  them  above  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  respect  to  Portugal  he 
admitted  this  to  be  correct;  but  as  to 
Spain,  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  surprised  him,  since  our 
linens  were  almost  prohibited  in  Spain. 
He  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  contemplated 
would  diminish  the  exportation  of  British 
manufactures  to  Portugal,  for  this  simple 
reason— ^because  we  were  able  to  supply 
them  cheaper  than  any  other  country. 
The  right  hon.  Member  had  also  looked 
at  the  measure  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  and  said,  that  the  former  reduction 
of  wine  duties  was  productive  of  good 
effects.  This  was  true,  but  he  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  departing  from  the 
principle  of  the  former  reduction  by  the 
present  Bill.  He  reduced  the  duties  on 
French  wines,  and  the  increase  he  made 
in  the  duties  on  other  wines  was  so  small, 

that  il  wM  y^  imfrobabte  that  it  would 


diminish  consumption.  The  only  effect  it 
was  likely  to  have  was,  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  the  one  class  of  wines 
while  it  increased  the  consumption  of 
French  wines.  The  scale  of  this  Bill 
made  the  higher-priced  wines  of  France 
dearer,  but  then  it  made  the  lower-priced 
wines  of  that  country  cheaper  than  the 
wines  of  Portugal.  In  a  word,  the  wine 
would  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate 
under  this  measure  than  under  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  while  it  imposed  no  burthen 
on  the  country  it  would  give  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  180,000/. 
a  year.  He  had  long  thought,  that  the 
Governments  of  this  country  had  pursued 
a  wrong  policy  with  regarcl  to  duties  on 
wine,  and  he  had,  therefore,  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  introducing  this  measure. 

Mr.  Goulburti  was  happy  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord,  that  a  general  financial 
statement  would  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  He  would  reserve  himself  until 
that  statement  was  made ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  must  observe,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  having  selected  the  duty  on 
coals  as  the  duty  which  it  was  most  ad- 
visable to  take  off  when  he  was  making  a 
reduction  of  taxation.  It  now  turned  out 
— as  he  always  expected  it  would — that 
while  6s.  a  chaldron  was  taken  from  the 
revenue,  the  consumer  was  benefitted  only 
to  the  amount  of  2s.  per  chaldron.  The 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  reduction 
of  taxation  which  he  had  made  when  he 
took  off  the  coal-duty,  neither  did  be 
think  that  the  noble  Loid  had  sufficiently 
considered  the  consumer  when  he  laid  on 
the  present  tax  ;  for  while  the  noble  Lord 
got  1 80,000/.,  he  imposed  a  tax  upon  the 
consumer  of  at  least  double  the  amount 
which  he  received  in  the  Treasury.  This 
was  all  he  should  at  present  state  upon 
our  financial  condition.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  them,  the  noble  Lord  had 
abstained,  in  his  answer  to  his  noble 
friend,  from  all  allusion  to  our  treaties 
with  Portugal,  and  the  result  which  was 
likely  to  follow  from  the  abandonment  of 
those  treaties.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  Portugal  had  by  this  time  had  full 
notice  of  the  measure ;  but  he  must  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  a  measure  lying 
for  six  months  on  the  Table  of  that 
House  was  not  what  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  notice  to  Portugal    The  noble  Lord 

had  laidi  that  this  mauoro  would  draw 
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oloiar  the  ties  between  this  oountry  and 
France.  Now,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
admitted  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  draw 
close  those  ties,  and  he  should  be  most 
httppy  to  see  them  drawn  close ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  shown  to  the  House 
either  that  those  ties  might  not  be  pre- 
served without  this  measurei  or  that  the 
measure  had  been  required  or  even  asked 
for  by  France.  When  were  the  ties  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  closer  than 
in  the  reign  of  George  2nd ;  and  did  not 
Mr.  Pitt  subsequently  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  without  committing 
any  infraction  of  the  Methuen  Treaty? 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  asked,  what  ad- 
vantage this  country  had  to  thank  Spain 
for ;  but  the  answer  to  that  question  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  we  stood 
upon  the  same  footing  as  other  countries 
with  regard  to  Spain,  and  in  the  amount  of 
British  produce  which  found  its  way  into 
the  Peninsula ;  for  whether  that  produce 
went  to  Spain,  or  was  consumed  in  Portu- 
gal, did  not  matter.  He  objected  to  this 
measure  as  destroying  those  ties  which 
bound  Portugal  to  this  country,  and  which 
had  made  Portugal,  in  fact,  almost  a  pro- 
vince of  this  country.  He  heartily  trust- 
ed, that  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  he 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  measure  might  not  be  realized. 

Mr*  Briscoe  alluded  to  the  disappoint- 
ment which  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  expected  relief  from  removing  the 
duty  on  coals — a  relief  which  it  was  par-* 
ticularly  hoped  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  poorer  classes.  The  cause  of  this 
disappointment  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  there  was  a  monopoly  of  the  article, 
and  he  thought  that  the  public  had  g^at 
reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
individuals  who  enjoyed  that  monopoly. 
If  these  individuals  pursued  the  same  con- 
duct|  and  the  price  of  coal  continued  as 
high  as  it  was  at  present,  he  should  move, 
in  tl\e  next  Session,  that  the  duty  be  re« 
imposed,  and  that  some  other  tax6s  be 
taken  off  in  its  stead. 

Mr.  Courtenaff  must  oontendi  that  we 
had  no  right  to  depart  from  the  Methuen 
Tireaty  without  the  consent  of  Portugal, 
unless  in  consequence  of  injuries  commit- 
ted by  Portugal  against  us,  and  satisfac- 
tion for  those  injuries  being  refused.  It 
was  evident  that  Portugal  had  not  con- 
sented; and  the  other  point  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  papers  for  which  he  had 
•one  time  since  movad^  and  tbo  piopriety 


of  producing  whiohi  at  the  earliest  poesi« 
ble  opportunity^  he  took  this  opportunity 
of  again  urging  upon  the  noble  Seeretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Sittwri  Wortkff  should  be  fedrry  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  the  engrafting  upon 
a  debate  upon  the  wine  duties  a  discussioil 
upon  the  coal  duties,  but  he  felt  it  neces^ 
sary  to  make  one  observation  upon  the 
latter  subject,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  Mien  from  the  hon^  member  for 
Surrey*  The  coal-owners  had  derived  do 
more  benefit  from  the  reduotion  of  the 
duty  than  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey 
had.  The  fact  was,  that  immediately  on 
the  remission  of  the  duty,  there  wai  a 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  supply 
of  coals  which  was  then  in  the  Lonaon 
market;  but  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
remission  of  the  duty  reached  the  pit-meti| 
they  stood  out  for  highto  wages ;  and  this 
was  the  reason  of  the  subsequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  coals.  *  He  assured  the  hon* 
member  for  Surrey,  that  the  coal*ownere 
had  not  the  msans  of  making  that  com- 
bination which  the  hon.  Member  evidently 
supposed  they  had  entered  into* 

Viscount  Palmerston  begged  to  statOi 
with  regard  to  the ,  papers  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Courtmiay) 
had  alluded,  that  no  time  had  been  or 
would  be  lost,  in  producing  them*  He 
could  not  state  the  precise  day  on  wbiok 
he  should  be  able  Id  lay  thera  on  the 
Table;  but  some  of  them  were  already 
printed,  and  others  were  in  the  course  of 
being  copied  out  with  all  possible  expedi* 
tion.  He  begged  to  set  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  right  upon  one  point  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  be  in 
error.  This  measure  had  not  been  tested 
by  his  noble  friend,  neither  had  their  right 
to  depart  from  the  Methuen  Treaty  been 
rested  by  his  noUe  friend,  upon  any 
grievances  or  injuries  which  we  had  t%* 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  Portugali  but 
simply  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipuUtioae 
of  that  treaty  itself.  He  was  ready  to 
demonstrete,  in  opposition  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  to  any  one  else  who 
advanced  a  contrary  doctrine,  that  we  had 
a  perfect  right  to  departf  whenever  we 
pleased,  from  that  treaty,  both  withonl 
giving  any  notice  to  Portugal  of  our  inten«* 
tion  so  to  do,  and  also  without  our  hiving 
experienced  grievances  or  injuries  from 
thatoountry.  At  the  same  time,  lei  him  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  there 
were  anjf  aec wHy  to  show  it|  there  W011I4 
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ht  nodificalty  at  all  ioahowiag  that  Por- 
tugal  had  violated  over  and  over  again, 
even  in  regard  to  this  very  wine  tradei  the 
stipulatioos  of  tieaties  which  existed  be* 
tween  this  country  and  Portugal.  This, 
however,  was  not,  he  repeated,  a  ground 
upon  which  his  noble  friend  based  the 
measure  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CourUnay  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord  (Althorp)  to  state  injuries  we 
had  experienced  from  Portugal  as  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Althorp :  Then  I  have  been  very 
much  misunderstood  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, for  I  certainly  never  stated  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Frida^^  September  16,  1831. 

Mnranik]   BUlk   lUidsMmidUBMtfteOtMnlTvra- 

pUMRoadsR^gutatloiii  Uie  Turnirfke  Roads  (SooUand)  t 
U»  Public  Works  (Bof  Umd) ;  md  the  Contempto  In  Ee> 
jiMliiMwl  Court!. 
lUlimH  oidmSi  On  Um  MoUom  of  Loid  WHAEWcum^  a 
mat  numtor,  UluitEBtiTe  of  the  PopulatioD  and  Wealth  of 
dMknnt  DIscrleti  in  tdatton  to  tha  meaiun  of  Paril*- 


Priscriptiok  Bill.]  Lord  Tenterden 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Pre* 
soriptioQ  Bill.  He  had  stated  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  Bill  in  the  course  of 
last  SMsion,  and  on  the  motion  for  the 
first  reading.  He  now,  therefore,  content- 
ed himself  with  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time. 

The  Bishop  of  Brietol  approved  of  the 

I>rovisions  of  the  Bill,  in  as  far  as  they  re- 
ated  to  rights  of  way,  and  other  common 
ri|:fats.  But  there  was  one  clause  in  the 
Bdl  which  related  to  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  of  that  clause  he 
could  not  approve  in  its  present  state,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  consent  to  introduce  some  modi6ca- 
tioa  of  it  in  the  Committee.  The  clause 
to  which  he  referred  was  that  which  ap* 
painted  the  period  of  prescription  in  cakes 
of  modnfei,  or  customary  payment  for 
tithes.  It  was  well  known,  that  as  the 
law  at  present  stood,  in  order  to  establish 
a  Moduf ,  or  customary  payment  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  it  was  necessary  for  those  claiming 
that  tnodui  as  against  the  clergyman,  to 
give  such  evidence  as  to  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  inference  that  the  modus 
existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard 
1st.    He  admitted,  that  very  serious  in- 

eonvenience  arose  mm  that  circumitanoei 


and  Uiat  some  more  limited  period  of  pre* 
scription  should  be  established.  These 
modusis  were  at  first  merely  agreements 
with  temporary  incumbents,  which  were 
entered  into  out  of  favour  to  the  parish- 
ioners, or  some  other  motive,  and  then 
continued  through  the  negligence  of  sue* 
ceeding  incumbents,  by  which  means  the 
Church  was  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of 
property,  which  of  right  belonged  to  it. 
All  that  he  wished  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  that  the  clause  should  appoint  a 
period  of  prescription  extending  much 
further  back  than  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  was  the  time  limited  as  the  clause 
stood.  He  should  propose  twenty  years^ 
or  at  least  that  of  a  new  incumbency 
taking  place  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  as  several  of  the  existing  incum- 
bents were,  for  various  reasons,  extremely 
indisposed  to  contest  the  validity  of  these 
moduses«  although  they  had  good  grounds 
to  do  so. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  the  period  for 
establishing  a  modus  was  a  point  which 
might  be  discussed  in  the  Committee.  Ae 
for  himself,  he  had  no  inclination  to  do 
anything  ofiensive  to  the  Church,  and  he 
had  introduced  the  Bill  under  a  sense  of 
public  dutv. 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Spring  Gt/ws  Bill.]  Viscount  Mel^ 
bourne  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal 
a  part  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  late  King, 
and  to  permit,  in  certain  places,  the  use  of 
Spring-guns,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  regulations,  for  the  protection  of  cer* 
tain  species  of  property.  The  Bill  which 
he  was  about  to  introduce  would  repeal,  in 
part,  an  Act,  which,  when  it  was  in  pro* 
grass,  created  a  considerable  sensation  in 
Uie  puUic  mind— an  Act  which  was  found* 
ed  on  motives  of  humanity — an  Act  which» 
in  an  ordinary  state  of  society,  he  should 
view  as  a  wise  and  salutary  one.  But  cir« 
cumstances  rendered  it  expedient  to  de« 
part  from  that  measure ;  and  in  repealing 
any  part  of  such  an  Act,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obviate  any  misconstrue* 
tion  or  misrepresentation — because  mis* 
construction  or  misrepresentation  might 
arise  on  snch  an  occasion — he  felt  it  ne* 
eessary  to  state,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  present  Bill,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  would  detain  their 
Lordships  while  he  made  a  very  few  obser* 
TEtione,    It  would  not|  he  believadi  it« 
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quire  him  to  take  up  much  of  their  Lord- 
ships' time,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
propriety  of  adopting  this  measure.  Their 
Lordships  must  be  aware,  that,  during  the 
last  year,  great  outrages  prevailed,  at  in- 
tervals, in  the  agricultural  districts,  which 
at  length  assumed  a  more  systematic  form, 
and  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  bams  and 
stacks,  and  to  the  means  of  subsistence — 
that  species  of  property  which  it  was  the 
object  of  this  Bill  to  protect,  became 
alarmingly  prevalent  To  put  down  that 
crime  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
the  present  Bill.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  describe  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  commission  of  that  crime — a  crime 
totally  at  variance  with  the  British  cha- 
racter. It  was  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  in  which  it  originated, 
or  the  objects  which  those  who  perpetrated 
it  could  have  in  view.  It  was  a  crime,  for 
the  commission  of  which,  or  in  extenua- 
tion of  which,  no  such  reasons  could  be 
adduced  as  might  be  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  other  crimes.  It  appeared  to 
arise  from  the  most  pure,  and  unmixed, 
and  diabolical  feeling  of  senseless  malig- 
nity. No  reason  could  be  found  for  it, 
either  in  the  ordinary  infirmity,  or  the 
ordinary  corruption  of  human  nature ;  and, 
therefore,  it  could  only  be  excused  and 
palliated  by  men  who  were  themselves 
actuated  by  those  motives  of  pure,  unmix- 
ed, and  diabolical  malignity,  to  which 
alone  he  could  trace  such  nefarious  prac- 
tices* It  was  a  crime,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, exceedingly  easy  to  be  committed, 
and  extremely  difficult  of  detection.  It 
might  be  effected  by  a  single  emissary, 
with  perfect  security ;  and  if  the  act  were 
done  with  dexterity,  no  traces  remained 
to  show  the  manner  of  its  perpetration 
all  clue  to  discovery  was  lost  m  the  very 
success  of  the  attempt.  The  crime  being 
of  so  heinous  a  nature,  so  easy  of  perpe- 
tration, and  so  difficult  of  detection,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
every  means  of  prevention  against  it ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  had  thought  it  proper 
to  propose  to  their  Lordships  the  adoption 
of  those  means  which  he  had  already 
mentioned,  but  the  use  of  which  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  Act  which  passed  some 
years  ago.  The  Bill  which  he  was  now 
about  to  introduce,  would  authorize  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace  to  grant  a  license  to 
any  person  who  should  apply  for  the 
same,  on  efidence  taken  with  respect  to 

Ui9  lituatioQ  of  tbo  premiieii  of  on  «otual 


view  of  the  premises,  he  being  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  such  premises,  to  set 
spring-guns  and  man-traps  in  or  about  any 
barns  or  out-houses,  or  open  yards,  that 
shall  have  standing  in  or  on  them,  any 
stacks  of  corn,  hay,  beans,  &c.,  which 
require  protection.  It  was  proper  that 
notice,  as  public  as  possible,  should  be' 
given  of  the  setting  of  such  spring-guns  or 
man-traps,  and  therefore  a  severe  penalty 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  set  such 
spring-guns  or  man-traps  without  giving 
the  necessary  notice.  As  it  was  hoped 
that  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  this 
measure  would  not  long  continue,  it  was 
proposed  that  this  should  be  but  a  tem- 
porary Bill,  to  be  enacted  for  one  year, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  He  was  aware  that  some  of 
the  objections  which  had  formerly  been 
advanced  against  the  practice  of  setting 
spring  guns  might  be  urged  on  this  occa- 
sion: but  the  measure  was  forced  upoa 
Ministers  by  melancholy,  but  imperious 
necessity.  They  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
it  as  a  means  of  security  against  the  malig- 
nity of  these  most  criminal  -  transs^ctions. 
Unfortunately,  the  crime  produced  not 
only  the  immediate  consequences  that  ne- 
cessarily must  result  from  it,  bat  it  was 
also  productive  of  other  disastrous  effects; 
and,  amongst  them,  it  was  not  the  least  to 
be  lamented,  that  it  compelled  Ministers 
to  resort  to  a  measure  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  peril  to  the  innocent  and  un- 
offending part  of  the  community. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 

Scotch  Turnpikes.]  The  Earl  of 
Rosslyn  moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Scotch  Turnpike  Bill. 

Lord  Belhaven  stated,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  but  he  had  a  variety  of  Amendments 
to  propose;  and  suggested  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  assented  to  this, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  proceeded 
with  the  hearing  of  Appeals. 
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PttttiooB  pmcntod.  By  Colonel  Evanr*  firom  tho  Rational 
Reform  Aaaociation  of  Bloomsbury,  for  an  Addren  to  hU 
MaJeity,  praying  that  hli  Mijeity  would  be  gfadoudy 
pleated  to  xeoogniie  the  Polish  cnuie.  By  Mr.  FTtHi 
Palmsb,  from  the  Retail  Brewen,  and  Retail  Beer  dealen, 
Mechanici,  Labourers,  and  other  Inhabitanti  of  Reading, 
In  flivour  of  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act,  and  to  be  put  on  the 
mne  footing  ••  the  Lioeued  Victuallen. 

Case  of  the  Deacles.]  Colonel 
Evans  presented  a  Petition  from  Cran- 
'  brook,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  which  refer- 
red to  the  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle, 
and  prayed  that  the  House  would  inves- 
tigate the  case  stated  in  that  petition,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  the  parties.  This  Pe- 
tition was  signed  by  150  persons,  who  had 
directed  him  to  refer  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  for  testimony  of  their  respectabi- 
lity* He  had,  on  former  occasions,  taken 
up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  on 
this  subject,  that  he  felt  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  trespassing  further  on  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  Members  upon  this  occasion. 
His  opinions,  with  regard  to  this  case, 
were  well  known.  He  must,  however, 
take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mis* 
statement  which  had  gone  abroad.  It  had 
been  said  in  a  powerful  and  popular  pub- 
lication, that  he  had  kept  the  petition  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle  in  his  pocket  for 
three  weeks  before  he  presented  it.  Now 
this  was  not  the  fact.  He  had  received 
the  petition  on  the  Thursday,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  House  on  the  Monday. 

Mr.  Wilks  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  as  to  the 
general  impression  which  the  case  of  the 
Deacles  had  made  on  the  country.  The 
petitions  which  were  forwarded  showed 
that  the  subject  was  forcing  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  House:  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  the  public  mind. 
•  Mr.  Dante/  Whittle  Harvey  agreed  that 
this  case  had  produced  great  excitement 
in  the  country.  He  understood,  however, 
that  the  defendants  in  the  action  intended, 
in  the  next  Term,  to  challenge  the  verdict 
that  had  been  given  against  them.  Now, 
if  that  verdict  were  confirmed,  or  if  the 
defendants  neglected  to  apply  to  the  Court 
upon  it  in  the  next  Term,  no  doubt  the 
House  ought  to  do  something  in  the 
matter ;  but  until  these  facts  were  ascer- 
tained, it  would  be  at  once  premature  and 
unjust  for  the  House  to  interfere.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle  had  been  most 
unjustly  prejudiced  by  what  had  been  said 
ia  that  House  by  persons  who,  being  ail- 


powerful  there,  had  not  recollected  that 
the  other  party  was  weak  and  powerless. 
He  would  recommend  the  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  Evans)  to  keep  hts  eye  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  defendants,  and  if  they 
did  not  apply  to  the  Court  in  the  next 
Term,  or  if  the  verdict  against  them  were 
not  shaken,  to  bring  the  matter  once  more 
before  the  House  without  delay. 

Mr.  Hodges  said,  that  being  appealed 
to,  he  was  bound  to  state,  that  he  knew 
several  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  persons. 

Mr.  Pringle  said,  if  the  public  feeling 
on  this  subject  was  as  had  been  represent- 
ed by  the  hon.  members  for  Rye  and 
Boston,  he  could  only  say,  that  it  was  in 
a  very  morbid  state,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Press  had 
.fastened  upon  this  case.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  case  itself  to  call  for  the 
interposition  of  the  House.  It  most  as- 
suredly could  not  be  said  these  persons  bad 
received  a  denial  of  justice.  Their  cases 
were  still  before  the  judicial  tribunals ;  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Baring)  was  com- 
pelled to  vindicate  himself;  he  had  been 
dragged  by  the  Press  juost  unwillingly 
before  the  public,  and  compelled  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  interfere  further  with  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  0*CofmeU  said,  that  he  had  received 
petitions  from  Wolverhampton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  from  a  place  in  Kent,  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  present  petition.  He 
stated  this  now,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  intrude  the  subject  a  second  time 
upon  the  House.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  this  case  had  excited  a  very 
strong  sensation  out  of  doors — so  strong  a 
one,  indeed,  that  it  was  quite  clear  the 
subject  would  not  be  allowed  to  rest  where 
it  was.  It  was  quite  right,  however,  that 
they  should  wait  the  result  of  the  legal 
proceedings  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  had  alluded :  and  while  he  felt 
assured  that  justice  would  be  done  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deacle,  he  was  equally  confident 
that  the  respectable  parUes  who  were  op- 
posed to  them  would  court  the  fullest 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  thought,  that  tlie 
Deacles  had  been  very  unjustly  treated, 
not  only  in  the  transaction  of  which  they 
complained  in  their  petition,  but  also  by 
what  had  passed  in  tliat  House,  where  as- 
sertions criminatory  both  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deacle,  bad  been  stated  by  personi  who 
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could  not  by  possibility  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  those  circumstances.  He 
could  not  join  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Selkirkshire,  but  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  conceived  that  the  feelings  of  the 
pnblic  did  them  honour.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, the  House  ought  to  wait  the  result  of 
the  defendants'  application  to  the  Court  to 
set  aside  the  yerdict. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  Deacles  were  grossly 
injured  individuals,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  the  imputation  that 
thev  deserved  the  harsh  treatment  they 
hacl  received.  Their  case  was  an  in- 
stance of  as  gross  and  cruel  oppression  as 
was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  county 
magistracy. 

Mr.  Fy$he  Palmer  said,  that  if  the 
Deacles  nad  been  unjustly  treated,  no 
man  could  desire  more  heartily  than  he 
did,  that  reparation  should  be  made  to 
them.  He  must,  however,  beg  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  recollect,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  the  Hamp- 
shire Magistrates  were  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  danger  and  difficulty,  which  re- 
quired great  firmness  and  extraordinary 
measures.  Although  there  were  at  that 
time  in  Hampshire  no  less  than  seven 
mobs,  some  amounting  to  as  many  as 
1,500,  while  others  were,  of  course,  much 
smaller  —  although  these  mobs  were 
abroad,  and  riots,  fires,  and  pillage  were 
of  daily  occurrence  in  almost  every  village 
in  the  county,  yet  there  were  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  were  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  complain,  that  the 
Hampshire  Magistrates  had  not  been, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  cool  as 
Magistrates  might  be  expected  to  be  when 
they  were  sitting  quietly  in  their  magis- 
terial room,  and  adjudicating  an  ordinary 
occurrence.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  case 
of  the  Deacles,  except  what  he  had  heard 
in  that  House,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  prejudiced  either  way.  Neither 
was  he  a  Hampshire  Magistrate,  but,  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  that  countVi  and 
having  been  placed  in  a  situation  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  Hampshire  Magis- 
trates had  found  themselves,  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  in  be- 
half of  his  brother  Magistrates  of  the  next 
county.  In  the  situation  in  which  the 
Hampshire  Magistrates  were  placed,  they 
could  not  have  been  influenced  in  what 
they  did  by  a  mere  desire  of  personal 
safety.  If  that  had  been  all  they  wanted, 
tbey  might  haye  mounted  their  horses  and 


ridden  away;  bat  they  did  not;  they 
remained  and  faced  the  danger.  Was 
there  any  military  to  assist  them  ?  No ; 
though  he  bad  no  doubt  the  Hampshire 
like  the  Berkshire  Magistrates,  applied 
for  soldiers,  and  wero  told,  as  the  Berk- 
shire Magistrates  were,  that  there  were 
none  to  send  to  them.  Now  he  need 
not  remind  the  House  of  the  nature  of 
the  outrages  which  the  mobs  committed ; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  any  hon.  Member 
who  had  not  forgotten  those  outrages, 
whether,  if  the  Hampshire  Magistrates 
were  told  that  Mrs.  Deacle  was  riding  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  mobs  on  a  gray 
horse,  those  Magistrates  were  not  quite 
right  to  secure  her,  and  even  to  put  her 
into  a  cart  without  springs  until  a  post* 
chaise  could  be  procured  ? 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  if  there  was  to  be 
no  further  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
Deacles,  he  must  put  it  to  hon.  Members 
what  good  end  could  be  answered  by  de- 
bating the  merits  of  it ;  and  if  there  were 
to  be  any  further  inquiry  into  the  case, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remind  hon.  Mem* 
hers,  that  discussions  like  the  present 
must  necessarily  prejudice  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  concerned.  He  should  not 
have  made  this  observation  but  lor  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Reading,  who,  though  doubtless  with  the 
best  intentions  possible,  had  trenched  very 
far  upon  provoking  others  to  rip  up  once 
more  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  to  re-discuss  the  individual  merits  and 
demerits  of  each  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, and  that,  too,  while  legal  proceedinga 
on  the  subject  were  pending. 

Mr.  Francii  Baring  said,  that  after  the 
judicious  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  he  would 
make  but  one  remark.  It  was  this.  He 
was  extremely  sorry  that  Gentlemen  who 
now  complained  that  prejudice  had  re- 
sulted from  the  discussions  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  that  House,  should  not  have  fore- 
seen this  result  before  they  brought  the 
ease  forward.  If  the  Gentlemen  did  not 
exactly  know  who  would  be  prejudiced,  it 
might  at  least  have  occurred  to  them,  that 
when  parties  were  charged  with  acting 
with  the  greatest  brutality,  some  one  must 
suffer  by  having  his  case  prejudiced. 

Petition  read. 

Colonel  Evam  was  happy  to  hear,  that 
the  case  was  to  be  brought  before  a 
Court  of  Law,  and  if  he  had  known  that 
fact  before,  be  should  have  abstained  fton 
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nqftng  a  word  upon  tbe  matter.  Until 
tbe  legal  proceedingt  were  disposed  of, 
he  should  join  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  in  deprecating  any  further  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject;  and  he  now 
begged  leave  to  present,  without  one  word 
of  comment,  another  petition,  to  the  same 
effiBct  as  tbe  last,  from  Leamington  Priors. 
The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Secrbtart  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  (Irelavd).]  Mr.  North  rose  to 
present  a  Petition  from  Sir  William  Mac- 
mahon,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
setting  forth,  amongst  other  matters,  that 
there  had  been  for  many  years  a  contro- 
▼ersy  between  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  respecting  the 
appointment  of  the  Secretary'  to  the 
former  Judge.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  the  one  country  possessed  as  high  and  as 
extensive  an  authority  as  in  the  other; 
bat  from  the  time  of  James  1st  to  the 
Union,  the  office  in  Ireland  became,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  sinecure,  and  the  Masters 
received  letters  of  license  to  be  absent; 
but  the  increase  of  Chancery  business  at 
that  period  rendered  its  revival  necessary ; 
and  though  the  original  patent  gave  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  the  same 
power  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  this  country,  yet  the  statute 
under  which  the  revival  was  effected  took 
no  specific  notice  of  the  right  to  appoint  a 
Secretary.  In  the  year  1806,  tbe  late 
Mr.  Curran  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  he  appointed 
bis  own  Secretary,  but  Lord  Chancellor 
Ponsonby  made  an  order  that  the  Register 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  not  re- 
ceive or  file  any  petition  which  was  not 
signed  by  his  Lordship's  Secretary,  thus 
completely  nullifying  the  appointment 
made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  To 
this  orcier  Mr.  Curran  submitted.  The 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  however,  was 
determined  to  assert  his  right  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  his  own  Secretary,  and,  with 
the  view  of  trying  the  right,  appointed 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  member  for  Dublin.  This 
occurred  during  the  chancellorship  of 
Sir  Anthony  Hart,  and  that  learned  indi- 
vidual met  the  appointment  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Tbe  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  thus  precluded  from  trying 
the  issue  in  the  manner  most  usual  in 
cases  where  a  right  of  appointment  is  con- 
troverted, and  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  arguing  his  case  by  Counsel  before  the 


Lord  Chancellor,  who  decided  against 
him.  He  had  now,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  apply  to  the  House,  praying 
that  an  Act  might  be  passed,  removing 
the  barrier  which,  interposed  between  the 
petitioner  and  a  legal  ascertainment  of  his 
right  by  putting  the  question  in  a  course 
of  trial.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Crampton  observed,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  some  difficulty,  and  one  on  which 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  might 
differ.  The  question  which  Sir  Anthony 
Hart  had  to  determine,  on  going  over  to 
Ireland,  was,  whether  his  own  rights  were 
to  be  conceded  in  favour  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  He  (Mr.  Crampton)  did  not 
intend,  on  that  occasion  to  go  into  the 
law  of  the  case;  but  he  was  bound  to 
state,  that  in  his  opinion,  Lord  Chancellor 
Hart  had  taken  into  consideration  the  cus^ 
toms  and  usages  of  the  place,  which  cer^- 
tainly  did  not  require  him  to  give  up  the 
fees  of  his  own  Secretary  in  favour  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
That  was  the  question  which  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hart  had  to  decide;  whether  he 
had  decided  it  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
(Mr.  Crampton)  woula  not  take  upon 
himself  to  pronounce ;  but,  at  all  events, 
this  he  would  s^y,  that  it  was  not  of  that 
plain  and  easy  decision  that  had  been 
assumed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
He  admitted  the  antiquity  of  the  office  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  m  Ireland ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  b^  observed, 
that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  3rd,  such  a  person  as  Secretary  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  distinct  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had 
never  been  heard  of ;  and  the  first  time 
that  a  claim  to  that  effect  was  made  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  Mr.  Curran,  the  demand  was  imme- 
diately repudiated  and  put  down  by  tbe 
Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby.  Another 
point  that  particularly  weighed  upon  Sir 
Anthony  Hart's  mind  was,  that  when  a 
return  of  the  fees  of  his  office  was  required 
from  Sir  William  M'Mahon  in  1821, 
he  made  no  mention  whatever  of  a  sepa- 
rate Secretary  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
fees.  With  respect  to  Lord  Plunkett,  he 
would  not  take  on  himself  to  say  what 
would  be  his  decision  on  the  case,  should 
it  come  under  his  notice ;  but  at  all  events 
he  might  remark,  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor had  no  power  of  his  own  to  reverse  the 
decision,  till  it  was  legally  brought  befbra 
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him  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  shape  6f 
a  rehearing ;  and  that  had  not  been  done ; 
80  that,  at  present,  of  course,  the  two  pre- 
vious judicial  orders  of  Lord  Ponsonby 
and  Sir  Anthony  Hart  Remained  as  they 
did.  With  respect  to  arbitration,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  highly  indeco- 
rous to  refer  the  decisions  of  those  who 
had  been  the  highest  law  authorities  of 
the  country  to  a  subsequent  arbitration. 
As  the  question  now  stood,  he  thought 
that  the  only  way  of  carrying  it  further 
would  be,  by  a  distinct  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  for  he  did  not  see  how  Lord  Plun- 
kett  could  with  any  decency  take  on  him- 
self to  reverse  the  decrees  of  two  of  his 
predecessors  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  0*Conntf/Z  said,  the  whole  question 
was  simply  this:  —  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  claimed  a  privilege  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  denied ;  then,  if  this  was  the 
case,  why  was  it  not  tried  at  law,  and  so 
settled?  Because  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
by  his  order,  put  a  veto  upon  it.  Surely 
that  was  not  a  right  state  of  things — and 
yet  that,  if  they  talked  for  ever,  was  the 
whole  state  of  the  case.  Having  investi- 
gated this  question  in  his  judicial  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  possessed  the  right  which  he  claim- 
ed.  He  admitted  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  had  acted  injudiciously  in  suffering 
his  right  to  lie  dormant  for  so  many  years; 
but  that  was  accounted  for  in  the  petition 
on  the  score  of  delicacy ;  and  though  a 
man's  duty — and  this  was  one — ought 
not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  motives  of 
delicacy,  still  it  was  a  feeling  that  demand- 
ed respect.  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Crampton), 
in  admitting  that  the  Master  of  the  Kolis' 
office  was  one  of  prescription,  had  admit- 
ted the  whole  of  his  case. 

Mr.  James  L,  Knight  thought,  that  the 
question  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  right 
on  this  point  hardly  admitted  of  a  doubt ; 
and  he  said  this  after  having  looked  into 
all  the  papers  on  the  subject.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  importance  to  the  public, 
because  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Secretary,  or  his  deputy,  in  the 
Rolls  Court  being  very  irregular,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  Court  was 
actually  obliged  to  stand  stilL  He  trust 
ed,  therefore,  that  the  House  would  con- 
sider this  as  a  case  which  called  for 
legislative  interference. 


'  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  he  did  not 
understand  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had 
resisted  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  His 
was  undoubtedly  a  difficult  and  painful 
situation,  but  he  had  acted  prudently. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  formed  a  decid- 
ed opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  had  not  a 
doubt  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  the 
independent  Judge  of  an  independent 
Court,  ought  to  appoint  his  own  Secretary. 
The  present  state  of  things,  by  which  he 
was  deprived  of  that  right,  ought  to  en- 
dure no  longer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the 
House  was  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  ought  to  be  allowed^ 
to  try  the  right.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  give  any  opinion 
on  his  right,  but  only  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  hoped,  that  the  pre« 
sent  Lord  Chancellor  would  co-operate 
with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  have  this 
question  investigated.  He  was,  however, 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  right 
of  appointment  rested  with  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint was,  that  Sir  Anthony  Hart  had 
decided  a  case  in  which  he  was  himself 
interested.  This  was  against  all  the  rules 
of  dispensing  justice.  In  saying  this,  he 
knew  if  anv  person  could  deserve  to  be 
trusted  with  such  power,  it  was  Sir  An- 
thony Hart,  than  whom  a  more  high-mind- 
ed and  upright  Judge  never  sat^upon  the 
Bench.  He  rejoiced  that  the  petition  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  hoped  the  par- 
ties chiefly  interested  would  come  to  some 
agreement,  so  that  there  should  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  House  interfering. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  put  the 
question  in  a  shape  to  have  it  decided. 
It  might  be  taken  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  decision  ;  but  what  he  would  sug- 
gest was,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
train  of  legal  investigation  by  the  parties, 
without  the  House  interfering  in  the  affair. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  thought,  from  the 
character  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  that  he  would 
at  once  yield  the  point  without  carrying 
the  case  to  trial. 

Mr.  Shaw^  in  support  of  the  petition, 
said,  that  the  reason  why  the  Lord  Chan* 
ceUor  of  Ireland  had>  up  to  1801»  exe- 
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cuted  all  the  functions  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was,  not  that  there  was  no  such 
officer,  as  had  been  asserted,  but  that  he 
generally  resided  in  England,  under  a  con- 
stantly renewed  license  of  leave,  it  being 
considered  more  a  political  than  a  legal 
appointment. 

Mr.  North  moved,  that  the  petition  be 
printed,  and  said,  whatever  course  the 
House  might  ultimately  take,  ^e  had  no 
doubt  the  whole  of  the  present  discussion 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

Public  Wobks  (Ireland).]  The 
House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Public  Works'  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Goulbum  complained,  that  the  im- 
provements promised  by  the  Government, 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  turning 
out  one  set  of  Commissioners  to  make  way 
for  another.  He  thought  that  the  claims 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Payne,  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged,  and  who  had  been 
thirty-three  years  a  servant  of  the  public, 
should  not  be  passed  over;  and  he  moved, 
therefore,  that  the  word  *^  three"  in  clause 
5th,  should  be  left  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  "three  of  the  present,'*  mean- 
ing Commissioners  of  Inland  Navigation. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  repelled  the  imputa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
great  indignation,  and  said,  that  instead 
of  these  gentlemen  being  all  friends  of 
the  present  Government,  one  of  them  had 
been  absolutely  promoted  to  office  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  whilst  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Grovemment  in  the  appointments 
referred  to.  He  himself  had  the  blame 
or  merit  of  them,  such  as  they  were. 
One  of  the  parties  he  had  never  seen,  to 
his  knowledge,  to  that  hour,  and  he  had 
only  appointed  the  gentleman  from  the 
account  ne  had  received  of  his  diligence 
and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty.  He  utterly  disclaimed  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  made  the  appointments 
from  personal  or  party  feelings. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the 
gentlemen  appointed ;  but  those  who  had 
been  passed  over  had  equal,  if  not  superior 
claims  on  similar  grounds ;  and  they  had 
the  additional  claim  of  having  been  much 
longer  in  the  public  service.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  so  passed  over  had  been  for 
Uiirty-fonr  years  an  able,  active,  and  in- 
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telligent  public  servant ;  another  had' 
served  in  the  office  he  had  held  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
country  for  sixteen  years ;  but  the  gentle- 
men appointed  had  not  seen  any  thing 
like  that  length  of  service — one  of  them 
having  been  in  office  only  six  years.  He 
did  not  blame  Ministers  for  serving  their 
friends,  but  they  ought  not  to  do  injustice 
to  others  who  had  long  been  employed  in 
important  situations,  the  duties  of  which 
they  had  discharged  with  zeal,  ability,  and 
fidelity  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  Bill,  but  not  on 
the  grounds  alleged  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  him.  He  did  not  attribute  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  any  partiality  or 
favouritism.  God  knew,  any  thing  but 
that.  It  was  the  conversation  in  every 
place,  on  every  day,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  more  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing between  their  friends  and  their 
enemies,  than  any  men  who  had  ever  sat 
on  the  Treasury  benches ;  and  it  would  be 
a  miracle  if  they  could  carry  on  the  great 
measure  which  they  had  undertaken, 
against  the  exertions  making  in  hostility 
to  it  by  official  men.  Why,  there  were 
the  recent  occurrences  at  the  Dublin 
election.  If  he  had  been  in  the  situation 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  he  would  have 
removed  half  the  persons  in  office  who 
had  opposed  them  on  that  occasion.  He 
hoped  they  would  not  continue  to  be  so 
weak  as  to  be  advised  by  their  enemies ; 
but  that  they  would  rally  round  their 
friends.  He  was  borne  out  in  these  ob- 
servations by  everything  that  occurred* 
The  majority  of  the  Lord-lieutenants  of 
the  counties  of  England  were  opposed  to 
his  Majesty's  present  Ministers*  ^Some 
Hon,  Member  exclaimed,  "  That's  m  The 
Morning  Chronicle  /"].  To  be  sure;  it 
was  in  The  Morning  Chronicle.  He 
wished  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  take 
a  leaf  out  of  The  Morning  Chronicle. 
They  would  consult  the  feelings  and  ad* 
vantage  of  the  country  by  doing  so.  He 
repeated,  that  his  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment had  acted  with  more  partiality 
towards  those  politically  opposed  to  them, 
than  any  Government  that  had  ever  pre- 
ceded them.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  the  political  partiality  of  Minis- 
ters that  he  opposed  the  Bill.  He  op- 
S[)sed  it  because  the  appointment  of  the 
oard  under  the  Bill  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  great  waste  of  the  public  money.  He 
wished  to  have  the  advances  for  pahlic 
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works  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
all  under  the  disposal  of  the  unpaid  Com- 
missioners of  London.  Those  Commis- 
sioners had  disposed  of  3,285,000/.,  with 
no  expense  to  the  country  but  the  trifling 
one  of  clerks  and  house-rent.  Why  not 
place  at  their  disposal  the  500,000i.  for 
Ireland  ?  Why  have  a  local  Board  ?  If 
it  were  necessary  to  employ  engineers  in 
Ireland,  let  them  be  employed  under  the 
Board  settled  in  London.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  consolidation  of  the  Boards 
of  Inland  Navigation  and  Public  Works 
in  Ireland,  but  he  did  strongly  object  to  a 
Board  of  paid  Commissioners  for  applying 
500,000/.  for  Public  Works. 

Sir  /.  Newport  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  observations  made  by  bis  hon. 
friend,  and  his  desire  to  have  all  the  pub- 
lic business  conducted  in  London,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  although 
he  was  a  decided  enemy  to  all  jobbing, 
yet  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  business  which  it  was  the  dutyof 
this  Board  to  perform  by  persons  resident 
in  London.  It  would  be  necessary  on  any 
applications  being  made  for  money,  to 
send  to  Ireland,  and  make  inquiries,  to 
wait  for  answers,  by  which  means  several 
weeks  at  least  would  be  wholly  lost.  This 
delay  would  tend  to  defeat  the  beneficial 
measure  itself;  he  had  always  felt  an  ob- 
jection to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Navigation.  The  Commissioners 
had  little  else  to  do  but  receive  their 
salaries.  He  therefore  su  pported  the  mea- 
sure, and  was  sure  that  it  would  be  most 
beneficial. 

Mr.  James  Cfrattan  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Navigation  had  never 
performed  any  services  to  the  public, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  wh^  an]f  of  them 
should  be  appointed  to  a  situation  where 
real  and  eflScient  services  would  be  re- 
quired. He  should  have  liked  the  Bill 
better  if  none  of  the  old  Commissioners 
had  been  placed  on  the  new  Board.  He 
was  confident  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  could  be  found  in  Ireland  will- 
ing to  perform  the  duties  of  Commissioners 
gratuitously. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  sufficient  number  of  gen- 
tlemen could  be  got  in  Ireland  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  Commission,  without  salary, 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  adopt  that 
course ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  poesess  sufficient  information  to  enable 
him  to  pronounce  upon  its  practicability. 


He  was  sare,  that  in  the  proposed  dimina* 
tion  of  the  number  of  Commissioners,  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Jephson  did  not  approve  of  the 
system  proposed  to  be  established  by  the 
Bill.  He  thought  it  exceedingly  cumber- 
some, and  very  unlikely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

The  Amendment  negatived,  and  clause 
agreed  to. 

On  the  12th  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  George  Dawson  remarked,  that  he 
thought  this  clause  objectionable,  as  it 
contained  an  oath  which  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity for,  and  it  was  a  bad  practice  to  mul- 
tiply oaths  in  legislative  enactments.   The 

oath  was  simplv  this — "  I do  swear 

that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  ex- 
ercise the  powers  vested  in  me  oy  this  Act.** 
He  hoped  this  might  be  left  out  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  0*Connell  concurred  in  the  objec- 
tion made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
it  would  have  the  CTOct  of  increasing  the 
horrible  practice  of  oath-taking.  As  his 
Majesty's  Government  had,  in  one  year, 
abolished  such  a  vast  number  of  unneces- 
sary oaths,  he  hoped  they  would  not  resist 
a  similar  improvement  in  the  present  Act. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  observed,  the  oath  had 
been  introduced  in  conformity  with  esta* 
blished  custom,  but  he  had  no  objection 
to  dispense  with  it  in  the  present  Bill. 

Clause  agreed,  to  omitting  the  oath. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  clause  which 
gave  power  to  the  Grand  Jury  to  raise 
money  by  loan  for  the  purposes  of  these 
works.  Such  a  power  was  a  dangerous 
one,  and  likely  to  lead  to  extravagance. 
The  effect  of  it  was  visible  in  the  heavy 
burthens  which  the  public  had  now  to 
bear  from  the  facility  of  borrowing  money 
for  unlimited  periods.  If  a  person  bor- 
rowed money  for  three  or  four  years,  he 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  make 
some  provision  for  repaying  it,  but  if  he 
borrowed  for  many  years,  he  became  cal- 
lous and  indifferent  as  to  the  payment. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Dawson  considered  this 
clause  to  be  the  most  unexceptionable 
part  of  the  Bill.  He  could  by  no  means 
believe  any  Grand  Jury  would  abuse  the 
powers  intrusted  to  it.  Parliament  might 
have  the  conduct  of  the  Grand  Jury 
brought  before  it,  besides  which,  there 
was  the  toperintenduice  of  the  Treesury. 
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Mr.  Jeohion  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  in  the  opinion  that  the 
power  given  by  the  clause  to  Grand  Juries 
would  be  exoroitant,  and  might  be  exer- 
cised to  the  prejudice  of  the  community. 

Mr.  O'Connell  also  thought,  that  the 
clause  was  one  from  which  mischief  would 
arise.  He  considered  that  the  proposition 
mapifested  a  spirit  to  trifle  with  the  coun- 
try which  Ministers  professed  to  serve.  It 
was  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
quack  medicine,  and  held  out  to  Grand 
Juries  a  temptation  to  make  places  and 
emoluments  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Brownlow  said,  that  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of 
good  roads  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to 
the  other.  In  many  districts  the  roads 
intersected  each  other,  and  the  travelling 
was  rendered,  by  that  means,  extremely 
difficult.  The  clause,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  adopted,  as  it  would  furnish  a  means 
of  repairing  and  making  these  roads,  and 
promoting  the  improvements  of  Ireland, 
while  it  gave  employment  to  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  supported  the  clause, 
although  he  thought  it  would  give  facilities 
for  corrupt  practices.  The  repairing  of 
the  roads  he  looked  upon  as  a  paramount 
object,  and  would  compensate  for  the 
abuse  which  might  grow  out  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  Grand  Jury  system  needed 
a  total  Reform.  In  fact,  it  was  fraught 
with  more  dangers  and  evils  than  any 
other  system  from  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  suffering  so  grievously ;  and 
if  that  system  were  effectually  reformed,  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  nnist 
say,  that  it  had  much  disappointed  him. 

Mr.  James  Orattan  objected  to  giving 
Grand  Juries  any  additional  powers.  At 
present,  it  was  only  necessary  to  ask 
Grand  Juries  for  money,  and  it  was  sure 
to  be  granted.  The  clause  would  operate 
as  a  tax  on  the  occupiers  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Sheil  thousht  the  clause  was  a  sa- 
lutary one,  and  uat  the  objections  which 
were  made  to  it  would  extend  to  the  whole 
Grand  Jury  system.  Without  the  clause 
the  Bill  would  be  inefficient. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  on  principle  he 
could  not  consent  to  Grand  Juries  having 
the  power  to  mortgage  the  revenues  of  the 
county.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
such  things  were  managed,  he  would  refer 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  which 
be  resided,  and  which  was  eovemed  by  a 
lelf^^lected  Vestry,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 


few  years,  had  spent  upwards  of  200,000/. 
In  one  instance  they  had  built  anew  court 
house  at  the  cost  of  60,000/.,  while  there 
was  already  one  in  existence  which  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  required.  He  wished 
that  the  power  of  issuing  money  should  be 
limited  to  five  years. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  that 
the  Gentlemen  who  opposed  the  clause 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that  Grand 
Jurors  had  no  interest  in  the  soil,  but  only 
in  the  misappi  ication  of  money.  The  hon  • 
member  for  Middlesex  had  compared  their 
constitution  to  that  of  the  Select  Vestry  of 
Marylebone,  but  the  cases  were  very  diner- 
ent.  In  the  Select  Vestry  case  the  com- 
plaint was,  the  people  had  no  control  over 
their  own  affairs,  while,  under  this  Bili» 
every  inquiry  and  examination  must  be 
gone  into,  before  any  advance  of  money 
could  be  had.  The  Board  was  to  see  it 
properly  applied,  and  that  the  security 
was  adecjuate.  The  excellence  of  the  plan, 
in  hismmd,  was,  that  while  it  gave  every 
encouragement  to  Judicious  improvement, 
it  provided  for  the  repayment  of  the 
money  expended. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  his  great  objection  to 
the  clause  was^  that  it  seemed  to  encou- 
rage a  feeling  which  was  already  too  pre- 
valent, viz.,  that  because  persons  had  a 
power  to  borrow  they  must  necessarily  be 
rich.  If  persons  could  easily  get  money, 
they  were  always  careless  as  to  their  pay- 
ments ;  but  as  the  general  feeling  or  the 
House  seemed  not  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
his  Amendment,  he  would  content  him* 
self  by  moving  an  Amendment,  the  efiect 
of  which  would  be,  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  in  five  years  instead  of 
ten. 

On  the  Amendment  being  put, 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  as  Grand  Jury  job- 
bing had  been  referred  to,  in  illustration  of 
that  he  would  instance  one  fact  in  the 
county  of  Kildare :  two  gaols  had  been 
built  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  county 
where  one  m  the  middle  would  have  an- 
swered every  purpose. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  observed,  that  the 
building  of  gaols  did  not  rest  with  the 
Grand  Juries.  They  could  not  be  erected 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which 
the  power  was  vested  in  the  Judge  to  say 
in  what  case  a  gaol  was  necessary ;  there- 
fore the  instances  of  jobbing  introduced 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Downpatrick,  only 
went  to  prove,  if  there  was  jobbing,  that  it 
rested  with  the  House  of  Commons.    Att 
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the  Grand  Jury  had  to  do  was,  the  levy- 
ing money  by  the  authority  of  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  as  some 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  Grand 
Jury  system,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
then  before  they  granted  a  sum  of  500,000/. 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  which  was,  at  present,  an  evanescent 
and  irresponsible  body.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  that  in  legislating  for  Ireland, 
they  often  made  three  holes  in  attempting 
to  mend  one.  He  wished  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  system  to  be  substituted,  for  at 
present,  he  viewed  the  expediency  of 
granting  money  to  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland, 
to  be  expended  on  public  works,  with  tome 
doubt.  He  was  more  anxious  to  grant 
money  for  Ireland  than  for  England,  be- 
cause it  was  more  wanted ;  but  he  wished 
it  to  be  expended  on  some  sound  principles 
of  economy. 

Mr.  Stanley  hoped,  that  he  should  be 
more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors  in  the 
Bill  which  it  was  his  intention  soon  to  sub- 
in  it  to  the  House,  for  amending  the  Grand 
Jury-laws.  He  admitted,  that  the  great 
defect  of  the  Grand  Jury  system  was  the 
want  of  responsibility  and  of  publicity. 
That  defect  he  hoped  to  remedy  in  his  Bill. 
At  the  same  time,  practically,  the  Grand 
Juries  could  not  now  be  called  evanescent, 
as  it  was  rather  matter  of  complaint 
against  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  fdmost  the  same  persons. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
vest  the  power  created  by  this  Bill  in  some 
hands  to  have  it  administered,  he  knew  no 
other  body  likely  to  exercise  it  with  more 
discretion  than  Grand  Juries. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  not  heard  a 
single  reason  to  make  him  alter  his  opinion 
on  this  clause.  He  thought  it  ought  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  a  mere  delusion  to  make 
the  Irish  people  believe  there  was  any  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  advance 
of  money  which  jvas  to  be  repaid  again 
with  interest.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
Gentlemen  call  out  **  money,  money," 
upon  all  occasional,  He  was  afraid  this 
measure  would  merely  give  the  country 
the  appearance  of  temporary  prosperity, 
to  end  in  disappointment  ana  vexation 
when  the  amount  advanced  was  to  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  CallaghanMidi  he  should  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the 
clause,  which  he  thought  would  lead  to 
abuses.    He  had  senred  himself  on  many 


Grand  Juries,  and  had  always  observed, 
there  was  a  greater  inclination  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  when  the  repayment 
was  spread  over  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Blackney  was  of  opinion,  with  other 
hon.  Gentleman  who  knew  the  constitution 
of  Grand  Juries,  that  too  much  power 
was  to  be  given  to  them  under  the  clause. 
He  knew  several  cases  in  which  they  had 
encouraged  a  most  lavish  expense  of  money. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Cork,  therefore, 
persisted  in  dividing  the  House,  he  must 
vote  with  him. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  expunging  this 
clause  would  destroy  the  efiect  of  the  Bill. 
The  power  could  not  well  be  granted  to 
individuals,  but  must  be  given  to  public 
bodies,  and  there  was  no  other  public 
body  eoual  to  the  Grand  Jury,  which  was 
generally  composed  of  the  gentry  of  the 
county,  and,  in  fact,  taxed  themselves.  All 
the  evidence  before  Committees,  and  past 
experience,  had  proved,  that  public  works 
wherever  they  had  been  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land, had  produced  great  public  benefits. 
The  public  would  have  a  control  over  the 
money ;  there  was  to  be  no  clandestine 
appropriation  of  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  had  not  intended  to  vote  against  the 
clause.  If  the  alternative  were  offered 
him,  either  to  reject  the  clause,  or  let  it 
stand  as  it  did,  he  should  adopt  the  latter, 
much  as  he  disliked  the  intrusting  this 
grant  to  Grand  Juries.  He  had  thought 
it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  clause 
to  substitute  five  years  for  ten. 

Mr.  Jephson  hoped  the  hon.  member  for 
Cork  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said,  that  in  deference 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
Committee,  he  should  not  persist  in  his 
intention  to  divide  on  the  clause,  and  he 
should  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex. 

Colonel  Torrens  thought  it  was  absurd 
to  expect  that  a  country  would  derive  any 
permanent  advantage  from  a  loan  of  money 
to  carry  on  public  works,  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
yield  a  surplus  after  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  employed  in  them. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  afraid,  by  enacting 
the  advances  to  be  repaid  within  five  years, 
such  hard  terms  would  be  enforced  on 
Grand  Juries  as  would  effectually  retard 
the  promotion  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  only  by  a  steady 
increase  of  employment  the  country  could 
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be  permanently  benefitted.  It  was  an  er- 
roneous system  to  lay  out  as  much  in  one 
year  as  could  be  repaid  in  ten  ;  he  should 
certainly  press  his  Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Ayes  33 ;  Noes  102 — Majority  69. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  five  per  cent  interest 
was  too  much  to  be  charged  on  these  ad- 
vances, when  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills  was  not  much  more  than  half  that 
amount ;  he  should  therefore  move  as  an 
Amendment,  that  four  per  cent  should  be 
substituted  for  five  per  cent,  as  the  interest 
of  loans  made  under  the  Bill.  He  wished 
to  inform  the  House,  that  nine  millions 
and  a  half  of  money  had  been  expended  in 
England  for  public  purposes  at  an  annual 
expense  of  2,700/. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  the  clause  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
English  Billon  the  same  subject;  the  Com- 
missioners had  precisely  the  same  powers. 

The  Committee  divided  upon  the 
Amendment:  Ayes  43;  Noes  81 — Ma- 
jority 38. 

Clauses  from  26  to  32  were  then  seve- 
rally read,  and  agreed  to.  The  33rd 
clause  was  then  read,  when 

Mr.  Lefroy  thought  it  was  impossible 
that  the  clause  could  stand  as  it  was.  The 
advances  were  to  take  precedence  for  re- 
payment of  mortgages  and  all  existing  en- 
cumbrances. The  present  claimants  on 
property  would  be  wholly  forestalled  by 
the  Commissioners  for  money  lent  on  the 
speculation  of  improving  the  property. 
Suppose  land  was  mortgaged  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  advances  made  by 
the  Commissioners  on  that  land  were  to 
take  precedence  of  such  claims,  the  effect 
of  the  clause  would  be  in  such  cases  most 
unjust* 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  consider,  that 
as  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  most 
materially  increased  by  those  advances,  it 
was  by  no  means  unjust  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  the  first  claim. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  must  wholly  protest 
against  such  proceedings  and  doctrines: 
the  Government  undertook  to  advance 
money  on  land,  whether  a  person  who  held 
a  considerable  claim  on  it  approved  it  or 
not,  and  then  said,  we  have  the  first  claim ; 
why,  this  was  interfering  with  private  pro- 
perty in  a  most  unfair  manner. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  his  hon.  friend  had 
left  one  part  of  the  case  out  of  view,  if  be 
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would  be  improved,  he  would  see  that  the 
security  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Jamei  Grattan  remarked,  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
might  borrow  money  from  the  Commis- 
sioners merely  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  payment  of  a  mortgage,  and  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  land 
could  be  so  much  improved  as  to  recom- 
pense the  mortgagee  for  this  inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  objections  that  had  been  made,  the 
clause  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  present. 
In  the  next  clause  he  begged  to  inform 
the  Committee,  an  Amendment  had  been 
introduced ;  ithad  been  originally  intended^ 
that  where  the  extension  of  any  work  was 
proposed,  the  Commissioners  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  security  of  such  ex* 
tension,  but  that  they  should  require  se- 
curity for  the  performance  of  the  whole 
work.  It  had  been  suggested,  that  such 
a  clause  might  in  certain  cases  be  very  in- 
convenient; for  instance,  suppose  a  canal 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length  which 
produced  an  annual  return  of  10,000/., 
was  proposed  to  be  extended,  it  would  be 
most  unreasonable  to  require  security  for 
the  amount  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Clauses  from  33  to  1 13  were  then  agreed 
to,  with  three  new  clauses  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stanley. 

Mr.  Shaw  inquired,  if  any  part  of  the 
money  was  to  be  advanced  to  forward 
manufacturing  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  replied  in  the  negative* 

House  resumed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Saturday,  September  17,   1831. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  September  19,  1831. 

MorvTsa.]  BQli.  Brontght  up  fton  ttie  CommaiM  and  laad 
a fint timet  ttia  Wina Outiai,  and  the  Watarloo  Bridfe 
Now  StnaL  CommUtidi  ttia Publie  Wotks  (Eafiaiid)t 
tba  Tunplka  Roada  Rigulatioot   CWilaBByta  in  Boda* 


Reform  Petition.]  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  said,  that  he  had  to  present  to 
their  Lordships  a  Petition,  most  numer- 
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town  of  Derby,  praying  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  ought,  however,  to  state  to 
their  Lordships, that  this  was  not  a  petition 
that  had  be;en  recently  prepared.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  petition  which  had  been  prepared 
and  signed  so  long  ago  as  the  month  of 
March  last,  but  it  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  only  a  few  days  since,  and  the 
petitioners  were  of  opinion,  that  it  could 
not  be  presented  at  a  better  time  than 
when  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form was  about  to  come  under  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration.  He  would  only  add  to 
this  statement,  that  he  spoke  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  when  he  stated,  that  the 
ardour  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was  by 
no  means  abated  in  Derby ;  and  that,  if  a 
similar  petition  to  the  present  were  now  to 
be  offered  for  signature  there,  it  would 
receive  many  more  names  than  were 
attached  to  this  petition. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
was  notacquainted  withthetown  of  Derby, 
nor  was  it  his  intention  to  interfere  with  any- 
thing the  noble  Duke  had  said  as  to  the  re- 
spectability of  itsinhabitants,or  their  unani- 
mity in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform; 
but  he  had  received  one  or  two  letters  from 
persons  who,  he  understood,  were  entitled 
to  credit,  in  which  it  was  stated,  as  the 
noble  Duke  said,  that  the  petition  was 
signed  in  March  last,  and  that  it  did  not 
refer  to  the  Bills  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  subject  of  Reform,  but  to  that 
which  had  been  produced  in  the  last  Par- 
liament. One  of  the  letters  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Euston,  a  surgeon,  and  it 
asserted,  that,  so  far  as  Derby  was  con- 
cerned, the  petition  was  fallacious,  and 
that  it  was  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  of  March  last,  and  that 
the  signatures  were  all  attached  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  same  month.  The  letter  also 
pointed  out,  that,  if  the  document  were 
examined,  the  figure  3  would  be  found 
over  the  letter  A,  which  was  erased,  in 
order  to  make  it  refer  to  the  three  Bills  now 
before  Parliament,  instead  of  a  Bill  which 
was  then  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  been  called  on  by  those  gentle- 
men to  make  this  statement,  he  did  so  on 
their  aothority;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  their  Lordships  must  admit 
that  the  objection  waa  well  founded,  and 
that  the  petition  did  not  come  in  a  proper 
manner  before  them. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said,  he  had 
already  admitted,  that  the  petition  was 

f  igned  in  Marcbi  bat  he  waa  authorised  to  I 


state,that  the  same  feeling  nowunanimooslj 
existed  in  favour  of  Reform  in  the  town  of 
Derby. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  begged  to 
observe,  that  as  the  petition  was  signed 
before  the  present  Parliament  was  in 
existence,  and  as  it  evidently  related  to  a 
measure  which  was  before  a  K>rmer  Parlia« 
ment,  it  could  not  be  received. 

Lord  Kenyony  on  the  point  of  order,  i^as 
of  opinion,  that  as  the  noble  Duke  who 
presented  the  petition  admitted  that  it  was 
signed  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  as 
it  related  to  a  bill  which  was  then  before 
another  Parliament,  it  could  not  be  now 
received  consistently  with  the  usual  course 
of  their  Lordships'  proceedings. 

The  Marquis  or  Londonderry  moved 
that  the  petition  be  withdrawn. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  motion  to 
withdraw  the  petition  was  irregular,  for, 
if  it  were  the  sense  of  the  House  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  the  noble  Duke  who 
presented  it  would  himself  withdraw  it.  It 
would  be  as  well,  however,  that  the  petition 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  the  House 
should  understand  exactly  what  it  prayed. 

The  Petition  read,  praying  that  tlie 
House  would  pass  the  three  Bills  which 
were  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
when  they  came  before  their  Lordships. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  did  not  remember,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  any  similar 
case.  It  was  alleged ,  and  indeed  admitted 
by  the  noble  Duke,  that  the  petition  was 
signed  in  March,  yet  there  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  it  any  evidence  of  time.  It 
prayed  the  House  to  pass  certain  Bills, 
and  so  far  it  was  plain  and  regular ;  but 
if  the  fact  was,  that  it  was  signed  during 
the  sitting  of  another  Parliament,  and  in 
reality  addressed  to  another  measure  than 
that  now  under  consideration  in  another 
place,  he  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
diflBcutty  in  receiving  it.  As  it  was  a  new 
case,  he  thought  the  better  course  would 
be,  to  adjourn  the  discussion  upon  the 
reception  of  the  petition  until  an  oppor- 
tunitv  was  given  for  inquiring  if  any  similar 
case  bad  existed,  and  in  what  way  it  was 
treated  by  the  House. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
received.  The  petition  was  signed  in 
March  last,  and  it  related  to  three  Bills 
which  were  then  not  really  in  existenceu 
He  submitted,therefore,  to  his  noble  friend, 
that  the  best  course  was  at  once  to  with* 
draw  the  petition ;  and  no  injurjr  would  be 
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committed  on  those  from  whom  it  came, 
aty  if  the  feeling  still  existed  in  Derby,  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  up 
another  petition  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
had  examined  the  petition,  and  in  justice 
to  theindinduals  who  had  written  to  him,  he 
must  declare,  that  there  had  been  clearly  an 
alteration  made  from  "  a  Bill,"  to  *'  three 
Bills,*'  which  last  were  the  words  that  now 
appeared  in  it. 

The  Earl  of  Eldm  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  reception  of  the  petition  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion.  He  thought  that  the 
House  ought  to  be  much  more  careful 
than  it  was  in  investigating  the  numerous 

Stitions  that  were  daily  laid  before  iL  One, 
T  instance,  was  signed  by  a  chairman 
on  behalf  of  a  meeting,  though  that  meet- 
ing might  be  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  of  others  the  contents  were  such  as 
did  not  entitle  them  to  be  received.  If 
this  petition  related  to  another  Reform  Bill 
than  that  now  before  the  other  House,  and 
if  it  referred  to  a  Parliament  which  was  not 
in  existence  when  it  was  signed,  it  was 
impossible  that  it  could  be  received.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  near 
him,  that  the  only  course  was  to  withdraw 
the  petition,  and  the  parties  would  have 
another  opportunity  of  sending  forward 
their  wishes  in  a  more  regular  manner. 
He  thought  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  should  take  care 
that  no  petition  was  received  by  the  House 
which  did  not  maintain  the  legitimate 
anthority  of  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  sincerely  wished, 
that  he  or  any  other  person  in  that  House 
bad  the  power  of  doing  that  which  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  seemed  to  think 
it  the  duty  of  the  LordChaucellor  to  do.  He 
had  always  understood  that  between  the 
Sneaker  of  that  House,  and  the  Speaker 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  there 
was  this  marked  difference — namely,  that 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  had  no  more 
power  or  authority  than  any  other  of  their 
Lordships.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  this 
was  his  understanding  of  the  matter.  He 
oould  not  help  observing,  that  never  since 
the  moment  in  which  he  first  entered  Par- 
liament, had  he  been  so  much  astonished  as 
be  had  been  at  the  utter  absence  of  every 
thin^  like  order  and  regularity  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  among  their 
Lordships.  He  did  not  impute  this  as  a 
matter  of  blame  to  any  of  their  Lordships 

jftdiyidoallyt   U^  Itia  the  wbol^  blame 


upon  the  faulty  construction  of  their 
Lordships^  Speaker.  Their  Lordships 
had  agreed  to  very  excellent  Standing 
Orders — Standing  Orders  calculated  to 
meet  all  irregularities  and  infringements  of 
forms;  but  then,  unfortunately,  it  was  not 
the  province  of  any  particular  person  to  en- 
force those  orders.  Any  or  all  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  at  liberty,  no  doubt,  to  enforce 
these  Standing  Orders  if  they  pleased ;  but 
then,  as  their  Lordships  well  knew,  there 
was  avulgar  proverb,  not  less  true  than  trite 
— namely,  that  what  was  every  body's 
business  was  nobody's  business ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  proverb  holding  good 
with  respect  to  their  Lordships,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  more  humble  persons,  was, 
that  nobody  enforced  their  Lordships* 
Standing  Orders,and  that  more  irregularity 
prevailed  in  the  debates  of  their  Lordships, 
than  in  the  discussions  of  any  other  public 
assembly  which  he  had  ever  heard  of.  One 
noble  Lord  would  get  up  and  deliver  him- 
self in  speeches,  at  least  ten  times,  without 
there  being  any  question  before  the  House : 
and  another  noble  Lord  would  rise,  and 
seeming  to  think  that  he  remedied  the 
defect  of  there  being  no  question  before 
their  Lordships,  by  putting  some  half- 
dozen  questions  to  his  noble  friend  (Earl 
Grey)  opposite ;  another  made  as  many 
speeches  as  he  put  questions,  and  was 
followed  by  other  noble  Lords  in  the  same 
course— all  this  occurring  in  spite  of  there 
being,  in  pomt  of  fact  and  form,  and  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  no  question 
at  all  before  the  House.  Now  he  should 
heartily  rejoice,  if  the  Speaker  of  that 
House  had  the  power  of  suggesting,  for 
that  was  all  the  power  he  desired  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  have,  that  such  a  course  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  rules  by  which 
their  Lordships  had  agreed  that  Uie  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  should  be  regulated. 
He,  however,  had  no  objection  to  take 
upon  himself  the  labour  of  ascertaining 
that  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House, 
there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  orders 
andprivilegesof  their  Lordships;  but  then 
he  must  do  this  merely  as  an  individual 
Peer,  for  as  Lord  Chancellor  he  had  no 
other  power  than  any  of  the  rest  of  their 
Lordships  had.  In  the  other  House  of  Par^ 
liament  this  was  not  done,  neither  was  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  done;  for 
although  the  Speaker  of  that  House, 
unlike  their  Lordships'  Speaker,  had  very 
extensive  powers,  yet  tne  responsibility^ 
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presented  to  that  House,  rested  with  each 
Member  who  presented  a  petition,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  petition 
was  a  proper  one — that  was  to  say,  proper 
as  to  the  form  and  wording  of  it,  for  it  was 
not,  of  course,  expected  that  a  Member 
should  be  answerable  for  the  sentiments 
contained  in  a  petition.  He  thought  that 
if  noble  Lords  would  be  good  enough  to 
pay  the  same  attention  to  the  petitions  put 
into  their  hands,  the  result  would  be  found 
very  convenient  to  the  House,  and  would 
obviate,  so  far  as  petitions  were  concerned, 
the  objection  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  had  no  power  to  make  that  interfer- 
ence which  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(the  Earl  of  Eldon)  on  the  cross-bench 
was  disposed  to  think  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  the  power  to-make.  He 
repeated  that  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  such 
power. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  admitted,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  no  more  power  than 
any  other  individual  Peer,  but  it  had  been 
generally  taken  for  granted,  in  a  debate 
which  he  well  recollected,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  a  Peer,  was  to  be  expected 
to  Have  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  petitions  pi*esented. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had  understood 
the  noble  Duke  (of  Devonshire)  to  admit 
that  the  petition  was  signed  in  March,  and 
addressed  to  the  late  Parliament.  If  he 
were  right  in  this  understanding,  it  would 
be  a  discourtesy  to  the  noble  Duke  to  ad- 
journ the  discussion  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  facts  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  admitted  to  be  true. 

The  Duke  of  DevonsAtre  said,  that  with 
their  Lordships'  permissibn  he  would  with- 
draw this  petition,  and  he  should  withdraw 
it  the  more  willingly,  b^cause  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  should  shortly  have  to 
present  to  their  Lordships  another,  more 
strongly  expressive  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  Derby  for  the  success  of  the 
measure  of  Reform. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Affaies  of  Poetugal — Explana- 
tion.] The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  not 
having  been  present  in  the  House  on  a 
former  evening,  he  was  unable  to  state 
precisely  the  terms  in  which  the  noble  Earl 
(the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury)  had  con- 
tradicted a  statement  which  had  been 
made,  during  a  preceding  discussion,  by 

himself  at  wdl  at  by  (he  noble  Duke 


(Wellin|;ton)  near  him,  respecting  the 
transactions  of  the  French  Admiral  in  the 
Tagus,  and  more  especially  respectingthat 
part  of  those  transactions  which  related 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Admiral  to  obtain  for  the  French  nation 
certain  commercial  advantages  from  Portu- 
gal. He  had  been  informed,  however,  and 
he  believed,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  on 
which  hemight  safely  depend,  thatthenoble 
Earl  had  stated,  tnat  a  reference  on  this 
subject  had  been  fhade  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  French  government, 
having  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  state- 
ment, had  declared  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  statement.  The  noble  Earl, 
too,  as  he  had  been  informed,  had  accom- 
panied this  communication  with  a  glowing 
eulogy  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  French 
government.  It  was  not  for  him  to  object  to 
the  noble  Earl  passing  eulogies  on  whom  he 
pleased,  but  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that,  knowing  what  the  noble  Earl,  must 
know,  and  seeing  what  the  noble  Earl 
could  not  help  seeing,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  Earl  should  have 
ventured  to  have  contradicted  on  such 
authority  a  fact  which  had  been  po- 
sitively stated  by  the  noble  Duke  and 
himself.  His  case  was  a  very-  simple  one; 
and  if  he  was  obliged  to  re-state  it,  and  to 
substantiate  every  syllable  that  had  fallen 
from  himself  and  from  the  noble  Duke, 
the  fault  rested  with  the  noble  Earl,  and 
not  with  him  or  with  his  noble  friend. 
Their  Lordships  might  recollect,  that  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  adverted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  French  fleet  into  the  Tagus, 
and  to  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  July, 
by  which  convention  the  French  Admiral 
engaged  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet  within  ten  days.  Before,  how- 
ever, those  ten  days  had  expired— on  the 
22nd  of  July — the  French  Admiral  pro- 
posed a  sort  of  supplementary  convention, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  extort  from  the 
Portuguese  government  furtherconcessions, 
and  to  obtain  from  Portugal  commercial 
advantages  for  the  French.  This  was  the 
statement  which  he  had,  on  the  occasion 
he  had  before  alluded  to,  made  to  their 
Lordships.  When  he.  made  that  state- 
ment, he  spoke  with  the  convention  in  his 
hand,  and  in  again  addressing  their  Lord* 
ships,  he  also  spoke  with  that  conven- 
tion in  his  hand.  On  the  former  occasion, 
however,  he  had  done  little  more  than  al- 
lude to  the  contents  of  the  convention,  and 
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ships  to  DO  other  part  of  those  contents 
than  that  in  Which  the  commercial  interest 
of  this  country  was  concerned.  *  But  now 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  state  more 
fully  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  con- 
vention. It  consisted  of  eight  articles : 
and,  before  proceeding  to  notice  them,  it 
was,  perhaps,  necessary  for  him  to  state, 
that  the  only  cause  he  had  ever  understood 
to  exist  for  this  convention — for  it  was 
not  founded  upon  any  infraction  of  i\\e 
former  convention — arose  out  of  some  er- 
roneous statements  which  had  appeared  in 
certain  non-official  Portuguese  journals,  he 
believed  in  some  Oporto  newspapers.  This, 
he  repeated,  was  the  only  cause  he  had 
ever  heard  of  for  this  second  convention — 
the  first  article  of  which  provided,  that  the 
erroneous  statements  complained  of  should 
be  corrected  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette,  the 
correction  having  been  first  submitted  to 
the  revisal  and  approval  of  the  French 
Admiral.  The  second  article  related  to 
French  travellers  arriving  at  Lisbon. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  remain  in 
port,  there  was  to  be  an  immediate  verifi- 
cation of  their  passports,  and  they  were 
to  be  admitted  without  delay.  Agents 
were  to  be  appointed,  who  wouldbe  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  duty  of  verifying 
the  passports.  The  third  article  related 
to  alleged  insults  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  first  French  ship  which  arrived  un- 
der the  tricoloured  fiag  in  the  Portuguese 
ports ;  and  the  French  Admiral  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
given  therein  upon  that  subject.  The 
fourth  article  was  that  which  intimately 
concerned  this  country ;  and  to  that  he 
must  entreat  the  particular  attention  of 
their  Lordships,  especially  as  it  was  the 
article  upon  which  he  had  founded  the 
statement  which  the  noble  Earl  had  con- 
tradicted. First,  however,  he  must  inform 
their  Lordships,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
French  Admiral  was  very  different  from 
what  it  might  be  imagined  to  have  been, 
by  the  tenour  of  the  article  agreed  upon. 
The  proposition  of  the  French  Admiral 
might  be  understood  from  the  answer  which 
was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Sur  lea  representations  de  M.  TAmiral, 
au  sujet  de  la  difaveur  qui  frappe  le  com- 
merce Franqais  k  Lisbonne,  comparative- 
ment  au  commerce  de  TAngleterre,  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  Santarem  a  promis  que  dans 
le  cas  d'un  renouvellement  de  traits  avec 
les  pavilions  etrangers,  son  gouvemement 

fwrait  dippoi^i  rt  u  s'eogtgtait  lui  m^ne 


k  mettre  la  France  au  rang  des  nations  le 
plus  favoris^es.*'  The  proposition  of  the 
French  Admiral  was  considerably  modified 
by  the  government  to  which  it  was  addressed 
— by  that  government  which  we  still  called 
our  ally,  although  we  were  doing  all  we 
could  to  overthrow  it.  The  fourth  article 
of  the  convention,  therefore,  as  it  was 
finally  drawn  up,  merely  declared  that  the 
Portuguese  government  was  disposed  to 
treat  upon  commercial  affairs  advan- 
tageously to  France,  and  reciprocally 
to  Portugal.  It  ran  in  the  following 
words: — Sur  les  representations  de  M. 
TAmiral,  au  sujet  de  la  defaveurqui  frappe 
le  commerce  Fran^ais  k  Lisbonne,  M.  le 
Vicomte  de  Santarem  ayant  fait  des  expli- 
cations sur  ce  sujet,  a  declare  que  dans  le 
cas  de  se  traiter  dans  Tavenir  des  arrange- 
mens  de  commerce,  le  gouvemement 
Portugais  est  dispose  k  traiter  sur  cela 
d'une  mani^re  avantageuse  pour  la  France 
et  reciproquement  pour  le  Portugal."  The 
fifth  article  of  the  convention  provided,  that 
indemnity  should  be  given  to  the  French 
subjects  in  Portugal.  The  sixth  article 
declared,  that  all  French  subjects  should 
be  set  at  liberty  who  were  in  confinement 
upon  accusations  of  having  committed 
political  offences.  The  seventh  *  article 
provided  for  the  security  of  French  subjects 
in  the  absence  of  the  squadron,  and  placed 
them  entirely  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  government.  A  French  gen- 
tleman was  to  be  established  at  Lisbon  as 
Judge  Conservator,  who  would  be  an  agent 
of  the  French  government,  and  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  watch  over  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  French  subjects.  Finally, 
the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  confirmed 
the  former  convention,  but  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  Portuguese  government 
should  make  no  military  dispositions  for 
the  defence  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Tagus 
during  the  stay  of  the  French  fleet  in 
those  waters.  If  this  convention  were 
signed,  then  the  French  Admiral  engaged 
to  do  that  which  he  had  engaged  to  do  by 
the  former  convention — namely,  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet  out  of  the  Tagus. 
This  convention  had  the  signature  of  Ad- 
miral Roussin  attached  to  it.  Thus,  then, 
he  had  given  to  their  Lordships  the  con- 
tents of  this  convention.  The  noble  Earl 
would  not,  he  presumed,  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  convention ; 
and  if  not,  he  thought  that  he  had  said 
sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  which 
he  and  bia  noble  friend  had  made  on  n 
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former  ocoasion,  and  to  show  to  their 
Lordahips,  that  that  statement  was  not 
made  without  good  authority.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  noble  Earl  should  venture  to 
cast  the  least  doubt  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  document  which  he  held  in  his 
hand>  he  should  be  compelled  to  trespass 
further  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but 
at  present  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  more  upon  the  subjecU  He  had  no 
disposition  to  make  any  other  observations 
on  this  subject,  and  his  only  object  in  thus 
stating  the  purport  of  the  convention  to 
their  Lordships  was,  to  set  himself  and  his 
noble  friend  right  with  the  House,  which, 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  see, 
had  become  necessary  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  they  had  made  having  been  im- 
peached by  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
the  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen),  with  the  feel- 
ing he  had  expressed  on  this  subject — 
with  an  authority  which  the  noble  Earl 
seemed  inclined  implicitly  to  rely  upon, 
and  wedded  to  a  particular  interpretation 
of  certain  acts  of  which  the  noble  Earl 
disapproved — he  was  not,  he  said,  at  all 
surprised,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
the  noble  Earl  should  have  been  anxious 
to  pursue  a  course  which  the  noble  Earl 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  set  him- 
self and  the  noble  Duke  right  with  the 
House*  He  would  state  at  once  to  the 
noble  Earl  and  to  their  Lordships,  that 
the  contradiction  which  he  had  given  to 
the  statement  in  question,  rested  exclu- 
sively on  the  authority  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  authority  was  communi- 
cated in  a  despatch — he  would  read  a 
passage  from  it  to  their  Lordships  before 
he  sat  down,  which  had  been  received  by 
bis  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  from  our  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
If  he  had  understood  the  noble  Earl  rightly 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  noble  Earl  had  said, 
that  the  French  government  were  avail- 
ing themselyes  of  the  power  and  conditions 
which  resulted  to  them  from  their  having  a 
French  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  themselves  from 
rortugal  certain  commercial  advantages, 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  France 
at  the  expense  of  this  country.  Now  he 
would  explain  to  their  Lord^ips  all  that 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subiect  Two  notes  had  been 

transnitted  to  the  Foieign  Secretary  hj 


Viscount  Santarem,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  procure  the'  interference  of  this 
country  in  order  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  certain  vessels  which  had  already  been 
taken  by  the  French,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  Admiral  carrying  away  with  him 
those  or  any  other  vessels  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  Portuguese  government.  It 
was  true  that,  in  one  of  these  notes,  the 
Viscount  had  said,  that  the  French  Admiral 
was  attempting  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Portuguese  government — eniam^r 
des  negociations,  was,  he  believed,  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Viscount.  The  Oo« 
vemment,  however,  had  received  no  in- 
timation of  such  negotiations  having  been 
proposed,  either  from  our  Consul  at  Lisbon, 
or  indeed  from  any  other  quarter,  although, 
if  the  fact  had  been  as  the  Viscount  had 
stated  it  to  be,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that,  if  not  from  our  Consul,  at  least  from 
some- of  the  many  persons  engaged  in  the 
Portuguese  trade,  tne  news  of  such  nego- 
tiations would  have  transpired,  and  intim- 
ation of  them  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
British  Government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances and  these  considerations,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  not  thought  the 
communication  which  Viscount  Santarem 
had  made  to  them  called  for  their  inter- 
ference, especially  as,  at  the  time  that 
communication  was  made,  the  French 
squadron  had  left  the  Tagus.  Besidesi 
although  this  representation  of  the  Vis- 
count was  made  in  order  to  procure  the 
interference  of  this  Government,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  French 
Admiral  taking  away  some  vessels,  and  of 
inducing  him  to  restore  others,  yet  in  that 
representation  there  was  nothmg  stated 
which  could  lead  the  British  Government 
to  suppose,  that  the  Portuguese  government 
had  in  their  own  power  the  means  of  re- 
taining the  possession  of  tliose  vessels. 
This,  however,  the  British  Government 
knew  to  be  the  fact.  The  French  Admiral 
had  stated  to  the  Portuguese  govemmenti 
that  he  was  willing,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  restore  these  vessels,  if  the  Por- 
tuguese government  would  release  fiom 
custody  400  prisoners  whom  the  French 
Admiral  would  name.  The  French  Ad- 
miral did  not  propose  that  these  400 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  he  offered  to  namoi 
should  be  set  at  liberty  unconditianallj; 
but  that  before  their  release  tbey  thoiud 
engage,  on  their  parole,  not  to  take  part 
in  any  hostile  expedition  which  might  be 
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of  PortugiL  Wdl,  under  these  circum- 
stmces  it  was,  that,  not  hearing  any  thing 
of  such  negotiations  from  our  consul  at 
Lisboni  nor  from  any  of  the  British  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  Portuguese  trade, 
the  British  uovernment  had  not  thought 
that  so  vague  a  statement  as  that  which 
he  had  communicated  to  the  House,  either 
called  for,  or  would  justify,  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  this  country.  The 
noble  Earl,  however,  now  referred  to  a 
convention  consisting  of  eight  articles,  one 
of  which  was  avowedlv  directed  towards  a 
commercial  treaty,  which  treaty  the  noble 
Earl  told  them  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Portuguese  government.  It  would  sur- 
prise the  noble  Earl,  he  thought,  and  he 
was  sure  it  ought  to  surprise  the  noble 
Earl,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  heard  of  such  a 
convention,  and  of  this  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese  government  with  regard 
to  the  commercial  mterests  of  this  country. 
He  was  of  course  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  first  convention,  which  consisted  of 
fourteen  articles. 

Earl  Aberdeen:  Twenty. 

Earl  Orey:  Perhaps  the  noble  Earl 
would  allow  nim  to  go  on.  He  was  fully 
aware,  he  said,  as  others  might  be  (for  it 
was  published  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette)  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  convention,  which 
consisted  of  fourteen  articles,  and  to  which 
were  attached  six  additional  articles,  mak- 
ing in  all  twenty ;  but  the  six  additional 
articles  contained  nothing  of  importance. 
He  had  stated  to  their  Lordships,  that  the 
contradiction  which  he  had  given  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  rested  exclu- 
sively on  the  authority  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  he  had  promised  ,to  read 
to  their  Lordships  the  passage  from  the 
deq>atch  which  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  authority  upon  which  he  had 
made  the  contradictionjof  which  the  noble 
Earl  complained.  The  despatch  was  from 
Lord  Granville ;  it  was  dated  the  9th  of 
September,  1831,  and  was  addressed  to 
Viscount  Palmerston.    It  ran  thus  :— 

^  M^  Lord,— Count  Sebastiani  expressed  to 
ae  this  morning,  his  surprise  at  the  assertion 
which  has  been  made  in  the  British  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  French  government, 
taking  advantage  of  tfieir  naval  force  in  the 
Tagus,  bad  endeavonred  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Ponugal.  Count  Sebastiani  au- 
thorises ne  tostate  to  you  that  Admiral  Roassin 
entered  into  no  commercial  negotiation  what- 
ever with  Portugal.'* 

Mow,  tbii  was  the  authority  on  which  he 


had  contradicted  the  .  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  in  making  that  contradic- 
tion he  had  certainly  added  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  good  faith 
of  Count  Sebastiani  and  the  French  go* 
vernment.  He  begged  to  assure  the  noble 
Earl,  that  he  was  far  from  being  disposed 
at  this  moment  to  withdraw  Uiat  confi- 
dence, or  to  retract  the  opinion  which  he 
then  expressed.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  make  the  assertion  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
now  offered  a  contradiction,  and  had, 
on  his  part,  stated  the  authority  upon 
which  he  rested  that  contradiction.  On 
which  side  the  truth  was,  remained  to  be 
proved ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  begged 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  House  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
made  by  Count  Sebastiani,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl,  he  did  not  harbour  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
the  French  government. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  when 
he  spoke  on  this  subject  a  fortnight  ago,  he 
had  seen  the  papers  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.) 
From  the  perusal  of  these  papers  it  was, 
that  he  had  said  that  he  was  fully  con* 
vinced  that  the  French  Admiral  had  pro- 
posed, bv  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal, to  place  France  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  most  favoured  nation,  that  was 
to  say,  as  England — with  regard  to  com- 
merce. He  had  moreover  stated,  upon 
the  same  authority,  that  the  Portuguese 
government  had  resisted  this  proposal, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  resistance  was, 
that  the  convention  had  not  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  French  expected 
and  desired.  Now,  the  noble  Earl  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  uo  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  when  the  former  de- 
bate took  place,  and  also,  that  the  inform- 
ation he  possessed  on  this  subject  had 
been  received  by  him  since  that  time. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  information  which 
the  noble  Earl,  had  subsequently  re- 
ceived, he  must  repeat,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  those  documents  to  say 
what  he  had  said,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  his  former  assertion.  But  let 
him  ask  the  noble  Earl  how  it  hadhap{>ened 
that  our  Consul-general  at  Lisbon — the 
Consul-general  upon  whom  the  noble  Earl 
fbe  other  night  had  passed  so  eloqueot  ai( 
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former  ocoMioDy  and  to  show  to  their 
Lordships,  that  that  statement  was  not 
made  without  good  authority.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  noble  Earl  should  venture  to 
cast  the  least  doubt  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  document  which  he  held  in  his 
handi  he  should  be  compelled  to  trespass 
further  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but 
at  present  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  more  upon  the  subject.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  make  any  other  observations 
on  this  subject,  and  his  only  object  in  thus 
stating  the  purport  of  the  convention  to 
their  Lordships  was,  to  set  himself  and  his 
noble  friend  right  with  the  House,  which^ 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  see, 
had  become  necessary  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  they  had  made  having  been  im- 
peached by  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
the  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen),  with  the  feel- 
ing he  had  expressed  on  this  subject — 
with  an  authority  which  the  noble  Earl 
seemed  inclined  implicitly  to  rely  upon, 
and  wedded  to  a  particular  interpretation 
of  certain  acts  ot  which  the  noble  Earl 
disapproved — he  was  not,  he  said,  at  all 
surprised,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
the  noble  Earl  should  have  been  anxious 
to  pursue  a  course  which  the  noble  Earl 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  set  him- 
self and  the  noble  Duke  right  with  the 
House.  He  would  state  at  once  to  the 
noble  Earl  and  to  their  Lordships,  that 
the  contradiction  which  he  had  given  to 
the  statement  in  question,  rested  exclu- 
sively on  the  authority  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  authority  was  communi- 
cated in  a  despatch — he  would  read  a 
passage  from  it  to  their  Lordships  before 
he  sat  down,  which  had  been  received  by 
his  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  from  our  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
If  he  had  understood  the  noble  Earl  rightly 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  noble  Earl  had  said, 
that  the  French  government  were  avail- 
ing themselyesof  the  power  and  conditions 
which  resulted  to  them  from  their  having  a 
French  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  for  themselves  from 
rortugal  certain  commercial  advantages, 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  France 
at  the  expense  of  this  country.  Now  he 
would  explain  to  their  Lordships  all  that 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subiect.  Two  notes  had  been 

tranmitted  to  m  Foieign  Secretary  by 


Viscount  Santarem^  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  procure  the'  interference  of  this 
country  in  order  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  certain  vessels  which  had  already  been 
taken  by  the  French,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  Admiral  carrying  away  with  him 
those  or  any  other  vessels  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  Portuguese  government.  It 
was  true  that,  in  one  of  these  notes,  the 
Viscount  had  said,  that  the  French  Admiral 
was  attempting  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Portuguese  government — enianer 
des  negociations^  was,  he  believed,  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Viscount.  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  had  received  no  in- 
timation of  such  negotiations  having  been 
proposed,  either  from  our  Consul  at  Lasboui 
or  indeed  from  any  other  quarter,  although, 
if  the  fact  had  been  as  the  Viscount  had 
stated  it  to  be,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
that,  if  not  from  our  Consul,  at  least  from 
some- of  the  many  persons  engaged  in  the 
Portuguese  trade,  tne  news  of  such  nego- 
tiations would  have  transpired,  and  intim- 
ation of  them  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
British  Government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances and  these  consideratioos,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  not  thought  the 
communication  which  Viscount  Santaiem 
had  made  to  them  called  for  their  inter- 
ference, especially  as,  at  the  time  that 
communication  was  made,  the  French 
squadron  had  left  the  Tagus.  Besideti 
although  this  representation  of  the  Vis- 
count was  made  in  order  to  procure  the 
interference  of  this  Government,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  French 
Admiral  taking  away  some  vessels,  and  of 
inducing  him  to  restore  others,  yet  in  that 
representation  there  was  nothmg  stated 
which  could  lead  the  British  Government 
to  suppose,  that  the  Portuguese  government 
had  in  their  own  power  the  means  of  re- 
taining the  possession  of  those  vesselt* 
This,  however,  the  British  Government 
knew  to  be  the  fact.  The  French  Admiral 
had  stated  to  the  Portuguese  government* 
that  he  was  willing,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  restore  these  vessels,  if  the  Por- 
tuguese government  would  release  horn 
custody  400  prisoners  whom  the  JPrench 
Admiral  would  name.  The  French  Ad- 
miral did  not  propose  that  thi»e  400 
prisoners,  all  of  whom  he  offered  to  namOi 
should  be  set  at  liberty  unconditionally ; 
but  that  before  their  release  they  shoold 
engage,  on  their  parole,  not  to  Uke  part 
in  any  hostile  expedition  which  might  be 
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of  PortugiL  Wdly  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was,  that,  not  hearing  any  thing 
of  such  negotiations  from  our  consul  at 
Lisbon,  nor  from  any  of  the  British  mer- 
chants enpged  in  the  Portuguese  trade, 
the  British  Uovernment  had  not  thought 
that  so  vague  a  statement  as  that  which 
he  had  communicated  to  the  House,  either 
called  for,  or  would  justify,  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  this  country.  The 
noble  Earl,  however,  now  referred  to  a 
convention  consistine  of  eight  articles,  one 
of  which  was  avowedly  directed  towards  a 
commercial  treaty,  which  treaty  the  noble 
Earl  told  them  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Portuguese  government.  It  would  sur- 
prise the  noble  Earl,  he  thought,  and  he 
was  sure  it  ought  to  surprise  the  noble 
Earl,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  heard  of  such  a 
convention,  and  of  this  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese  government  with  regard 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 
He  was  of  course  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  first  convention,  which  consisted  of 
fourteen  articles. 

Earl  Aberdeen:  Twenty. 

Earl  Qreu:  Perhaps  the  noble  Earl 
would  allow  him  to  go  on.  He  was  fully 
aware,  he  said,  as  others  might  be  (for  it 
was  published  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette)  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  convention,  which 
consisted  of  fourteen  articles,  and  to  which 
were  attached  six  additional  articles,  mak- 
ing in  all  twenty ;  but  the  six  additional 
articles  contained  nothing  of  importance. 
He  had  stated  to  their  Lordships,  that  the 
contradiction  which  he  had  given  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  rested  exclu- 
sively on  the  authority  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  he  had  promised  ,to  read 
to  their  Lordships  the  passage  from  the 
deq>atch  which  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  authority  upon  which  he  had 
made  d^e  contradictionjof  which  the  noble 
Earl  complained.  The  despatch  was  from 
Lord  Granville ;  it  was  dated  the  9th  of 
September,  1831,  and  was  addressed  to 
Viscount  Palmerston.    It  ran  thus : — 

^  M^  Lord,— Count  Sebastiani  expressed  to 
ae  this  morning,  his  surprise  at  the  assertion 
which  has  been  made  in  the  British  Parliament 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  French  government, 
taking  aidvantage  of  tfieir  naval  force  in  the 
T^s,  had  endeavoared  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Portugal.  Count  Sebastiani  au- 
thorises me  tostate  to  you  that  Admiral  Roussin 
entered  into  no  commercial  negotiation  what- 
ever with  Portugal.'* 

Mow,  this  WM  the  authority  on  which  he 


had  contradicted  the  .  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  in  making  that  contradic- 
tion he  had  certainly  added  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  nonour  and  good  faith 
of  Count  Sebastiani  and  the  French  zo* 
vernment.  He  begged  to  assure  the  noble 
Earl,  that  he  was  far  from  being  disposed 
at  this  moment  to  withdraw  Uiat  confi- 
dence, or  to  retract  the  opinion  which  he 
then  expressed.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  make  the  assertion  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
now  offered  a  contradiction,  and  had, 
on  his  part,  stated  the  authority  upon 
which  he  rested  that  contradiction.  On 
which  side  the  truth  was,  remained  to  be 
proved ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  begged 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  House  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
made  by  Count  Sebastiani,  and  that,  not* 
withstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl,  he  did  not  harbour  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  honour  and  good  faith  of 
the  French  government. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  when 
he  spoke  on  this  subject  a  fortnight  ago,  he 
had  seen  thepapers  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.) 
From  the  perusal  of  these  papers  it  was, 
that  he  had  said  that  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  French  Admiral  had  pro- 
posed, by  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal, to  place  France  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  most  favoured  nation,  that  was 
to  say,  as  England — with  regard  to  com- 
merce. He  had  moreover  stated,  upon 
the  same  authority,  that  the  Portuguese 
government  had  resisted  this  proposal, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  resistance  was, 
that  the  convention  had  not  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  French  expected 
and  desired.  Now,  the  noble  Earl  ad* 
mitted  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  when  the  former  de* 
bate  took  place,  and  also,  that  the  inform- 
ation he  possessed  on  this  subject  had 
been  received  by  him  since  that  time. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  information  which 
the  noble  Earl,  had  subsequently  re- 
ceived, he  must  repeat,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  those  documents  to  say 
what  he  had  said,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  his  former  assertion.  But  let 
him  ask  the  noble  Earlhowit  hadhap{>ened 
that  our  Consul-general  at  Lisbon — the 
Consul-general  upon  whom  the  noble  Earl 
the  other  night  had  passed  so  eloqueot  ei( 
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enlogium — had  not,  even  in  September, 
given  the  noble  Earl  information  of  a  ne- 
gotiation which  had  been  concluded  in 
July?  If  the  noble  Earl  should  think,  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  this,  the 
noble  Earl  must  at  least  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  proof  which  the  circumstance 
afforded  of  the  total  want  of  confidence 
of  the  Portuguese  government  in  our  Con- 
sul-general. This  want  of  confidence 
must,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  highly  de- 
trimental to  British  interests  in  Portugal ; 
and  he  did  think,  tliat  for  that  reason,  if 
no  other,  the  noble  Earl  ought  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  conduct  of  that  indivi- 
dual, in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
not  some  reason  for  this  unfortunate  go- 
vernment— for  unfortunate  he  must  call  it 
— refusing  to  place  the  least  confidence  in 
the  Consul-general  of  this  country.  Go- 
vernment had,  it  appeared,  sent  out  two 
ships  of  war  to  Portugal ;  for  what  pur- 
pose he  would  not  inquire.  If  this  were 
done  to  give  protection  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  he  could  have  no  objection  to  it. 
But  he  hoped  that  that  protection  would 
be  called  for  on  a  better  foundation  than 
was  set  forth  in  published  letters  with  re- 
spect to  supposed  rights  and  privileges. 
He  did  not  understand  why  protection 
should  be  given  for  acts  which  were  against 
the  laws  of  the  country  into  which  those 
individuals  had  been  received.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  Majesty *s  subjects  in  Por- 
tugal had  a  right  to  certain  privileges,  but 
he  denied  that  there  was  any  privilege 
by  whi(;)i  British  subjects  in  the  coun- 
try of  an  ally  could  claim  protection 
if  they  committed  acts  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  that  country.  For  his  own  part, 
he  feared  that  all  the  measures  which  had 
recently  been  adopted  with  reference  to 
Portugal  would  end  in  a  civil  war  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain.  He  felt  very  anxious  on 
this  subject ;  and  viewing  all  the  circum- 
stances as  he  did,  he  was  desirous  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  should  give  a 
proper  check  to  the  Consul-general  at 
Lisbon  ;  and  that  they  should  let  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Portugal  know,  that  they 
nad  no  right  to  seek  protection,  if  they 
acted  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  country, 
or  if  they  attempted  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  He  would,  without  hesitation,  de- 
clare, that  if  Government  proceeded  in 
this  way,  the  lives  of  none  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  Portugal  would  be  safe.  He 
had  expressed  his  sentiments  thus  freely, 

beoauH  ho  wti  anmui  to  prewvo  tne 


interests  both  of  Portugal  and  of  this 
country. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  his  noble  friend 
was  perfectly  justified  in  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  on  a  former  occasion. 
His  noble  friend  had  received  so  clear,  so 
direct,  so  decided  a  contradiction  from  the 
French  minister,  of  the  assertion  made  by 
the  noble  Earl,  that  he  could  not,  in 
common  justice,  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  had  done.  When  the  noble  Earl, 
relying  probably  on  public  papers  and 
private. letters,  commented  on  the  negotia* 
tion  and  convention  between  France  and 
Portugal,  surely  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
declare,  that  looking  to  the  ofiicial  inform- 
ation, he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl  were  well 
founded.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lords  over- 
the-way  would  permit  him  to  imitate  the 
conduct  which  they  pursued  in  the  new 
province  that  they  had  undertaken,  and, 
instead  of  answering  all  their  interroga- 
tories, would  allow  him  to  put  a  question 
to  them.  He  certainly  had  the  same  reason 
and  the  same  right  to  put  a  question  to 
them  as  they  had  to  press  many  questions 
on  the  Government.  Those  noble  Lords 
had  talked  very  loudlv  about  their  au- 
thority :  they  had  stated  to  the  House,  that 
they  had  undoubted  authority  for  all  that 
they  asserted.  Now,  he  was  perfectly 
convinced,  that  the  noble  Duke  and  the 
noble  Earl  were  quite  incapable  of  stating 
in  that  House,  as  a  fact,  that  which  they 
did  not  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  but  one  thing 
they  had  not  stated,  and  that  was,  on 
what  authority  they  had  described  the 
French  convention  with  Portugal  as  they 
had  done.  The  noble  Earl  laughed,  but 
that  laugh  did  not  afford  sufiicient  proof 
that  the  question  which  he  had  put  was 
not  a  fit  and  proper  one.  It  had  been 
alleged,  that  the  Consul  at  Lisbon  had 
behaved  improperly  ;  an  attack  had  been 
made  on  that  honourable,  and  able,  and 
vigilant  gentleman ;  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite took  it  for  granted,  that  an  obnoxious 
convention  had  been  signed,  that  the  pro- 
positions made  by  the  French  Admiral 
were  generally  known,  although  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  this  country,  and  that  our 
Consul  had  grossly  neglected  his  duty,  or 
had  totally  lost  the  confidence  of  the  ror- 
tu^uese  government.  Now,  surely ,  when 
this  was  made  a  matter  of  charge  against 
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right  to  ask  on  what  ground  that  charge 
rested  ?  If  it  were  demanded  of  Ministers 
whether  they  had  any  authority  for  giving 
credit  to  this  accusation,  they  must  at 
once  say  that  they  had  none.  So  far, 
therefore,  they  were  at  issue  with  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  on  the  question  of 
fact.  There  could,  he  presumed,  be  no 
doubt,  that  on  this,  or  on  any  other  si^bject, 
no  noble  Lord  would  assert  that  which  he 
did  not  firmly  believe.  The  question,  then, 
in  its  present  stage,  must  be  argued  with 
reference  to  probabilities.  Now,  looking 
at  the  subject  in  that  point  of  view,  he 
could  not  conceive  why  the  convention 
should  have  been  postponed  by  the  French 
Admiral  for  eight  or  ten  days,  supposing 
that  it  was  meant  to  operate  against  t|;ie 
English  Government,  instead  of  being 
pressed  forward  with  all  possible  haste, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  noble  Earl  over- 
the-way  had  been  employed  for  the  last 
three  years  in  search  of  the  virtues  of  Don 
Miguel.  He  believed,  that  the  noble  Earl 
had  not  had  much  sport  in  the  course  of 
his  search,  and  had  started  very  little 
game*  But  at  length  he  had  discovered 
the  mighty  secret.  He  had  found  that 
Don  Miguel,  however,  ill  treated,  re- 
mained true  to  the  English  interest ;  that 
<< though  deserted  in  his  utmost  need" 
by  the  English  Government,  he  remained 
firm  to  his  engagements,  and  rejected  a 
certain  portion  of  the  convention.  Now 
he  would  try  this  assertion  by  the  standard 
of  probability,  and  he  would  ask,  which 
was  the  more  probable,  that  such  a  fact,  if 
it  had  existence,  did  not  reach  the  English 
Government,  or  that  the  noble  Lords  were 
misinformed  on  the  subject?  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Session  of  Parliament,  the  noble 
Earl  began  by  stating  facts,  as  they  were 
called,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this 
Government,  in  circumstances  connected 
with  Lisbon  and  Terceira,  which  did  not 
deserve  in  either  instance  the  description 
that  he  had  given  of  them.  The  noble  Earl 
stated,  that  this  Government  had  refused 
the  use  of  British  chartered  vessels  to  Don 
Miguel  at  Lisbon.  Now  what  was  the 
fact  in  this  instance  ?  Why,  there  was  felt 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  there,  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  certain 
whether  he  would  be  authorised  to  accede 
to  the  request  which  had  been  made ;  and 
he  sent  home  to  this  country,  without 
delay,  to  procure  the  necessary  informa- 
tion.   Not  an  hour-was  lost  in  having  the 


law  on  the  subject  explained,  and  when  it« 
was  explained,  as  little  time  was  lost  in 
allowing  the  vessels  to  go  out,  being  legally 
employed  by  the  Government.  But  then 
the  noble  Earl  had  further  stated,  that  at 
Terceira  a  very  different  measure  was 
adopted.  There,  the  noble  Earl  asserted, 
this  Government  had  submitted  to  out- 
rages the  most  unexampled — to  acts  that 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  law  of 
nations,  against  which  they  had  made  no 
lepresentation,  they  had  offered  no  remon- 
strance. The  whole  of  this  matter  would 
be  placed  before  their  Lordships,  with  the 
regular  documents,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  therefore  he  should  not  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  it.  But  what  was  the 
fact  in  this  case  ?  Why,  it  was  found, that 
an  irregularity  had  been  committed,  with 
reference  to  certain  British  vessels;  and 
the  moment  that  that  irregularity  was 
known,  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  sa- 
tisfaction for  it.  No  later  than  the  5th  of 
last  month,  the  noble  Earl  had,  from  his 
place  opposite,  told  them,  that  the  people 
of  the  Azores  were  hostile  to  the  new  Go- 
vernment. The  noble  Earl  and  his  friends, 
who  were  not  in  general  friendly  to  popular 
feeling — ^who,  above  all  things,  seemed  to 
dread  democracy — appealed  notwithstand- 
ing to  popular  feeling  when  it  suited  their 
purpose.  In  this  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, all  that  they  had  said  about  popular 
feeling  in  the  Azores  had  been  completely 
disproved.  On  the  5th  of  August  the 
noble  Earl  said,  that  the  people  of  Terceira 
he  believed,  but  the  people  of  the  other 
islands  he  positively  knew,  were  in  favour 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
military  commission  or  regency  which  had 
been  established.  Now,  every  thing  that 
had  since  occurred  proved,  that  this  state- 
ment was  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
fact.  Not  only  did  Terceira  remain  firm 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  but  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  from  that  place  had  capltured 
the  Island  of  St.  Michael.  After  the  noble 
Earl  had  made  the  statement  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  it  was  ascertained  from  an 
ofiBicer  commanding  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ships — than  whom  a  more  gallant  or  more 
experienced  officer  did  not  exist — who  had 
recently  left  the  Azores,  that  a  small  body 
of  troops  sent  from  Terceira,  without  artil- 
lery, had  taken  the  populous  island  of  St. 
Michael's.  They,  with  the  assistance^  be 
it  observed,  of  the  people  of  the  island, 
captured  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and 
seized  on  their  fortified  camp.  The  gallant 
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eommander  to  whom  he  had  alluded  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  skill,  gallantry,  and  courage  of  those 
who  had  achieved  this  conquest ;  and  he 
was  not  less  pleased  with  their  conduct 
after  the  victory,  the  characteristics  of 
which  were  mercy  and  humanity.  In 
all  that  he  had  thus  said,  he  only 
meant  to  have  it  understood,  that  the 
noble  Earl  might  have  been  misinformed, 
that  he  might  have  been  mistaken.  He 
should  now  touch  upon  the  circumstance 
of  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  for  the 
Tagus.  When  that  event  took  place,  they 
were  told,  with  many  grave  looks,  nods, 
winks,  and  cheers,  that  the  fleet  had  not 
sailed  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an 
accommodation  with  Portugal;  and  they 
were  pretty  plainly  told,  that  they  would 
soon  find,  tnat  France  had  other  and  very 
different  objects  in  view  \Hear^  hearl. 
The  noble  Earl  cried  "  Hear,  hear.**  Now 
he  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  other 
object,  what  other  views  the  conduct  of 
the  French  had  since  manifested  ?  It  was 
said, ''  Oh,  they  are  sending  a  fleet  out  for 
the  purpose  of  revolutionizing  Portugal." 
Well,  they  proceeded  to  Portugal — they  re- 
mained for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ia 
the  Tagus ;  and  yet  there  was  no  oppres- 
sive exaction — there  was  no  attempt  at 
revolution.  The  French  went  away,  and 
left  Don  Miguel  to  himself.  Now,  said 
the  noble  Earl,  you  shall  see  how  closely 
the  people  will  rally  round  their  adopted 
monarch.  But  what  occurred  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  French  ?  Why, 
a  mutiny  took  place,  with  which  the 
French  were  wholly  unconnected.  This 
proved  two  facts— first,  that  there  did 
exist  strong  disaffection  in  Portugal ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  French  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  excitement  of  that  feeling. 
The  information  which  some  parties  in 
this  country  received  from  Portugal  was 
really  amusing.  He  supposed  it  gave 
as  much  pleasure  to  them,  as  the  rumour 
which  reached  Don  Miguel  gave  to 
him,  when  he  heard  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  to  be  thrown  out,  and  that  the 
present  Government  were  likely  to  be  dis- 
missed from  office.  It  certainly  appeared 
that  a  sweet  intercourse  was  kept  up 
between  some  individuals  in  this  country 
and  the  court  of  Don  Miguel.  They  could 
waft  sighs  and  hopes  alternately  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  Thames,  and  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tagus ;  but  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  in  that  Housci  and 


which  had  been  repeatedly  controverted, 
proved  how  little  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  facts  which  were  elicited 
by  that  species  of  communication.  With 
respect  to  the  convention  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Earl,  he  knew  nothing.  The 
Convention  of  the  14th  of  July  cQptained 
fourteen  Articles  which  had  been  published, 
besides  six  which  were  not  published,  and 
it  was  just  possible,  that  those  six  might 
have  been  reduced  into  four.  Nothme 
which  had  transpired,  however,  proved 
that  these  Articles,  whether  six,  four,  or 
eight,  differed  from  the  other  Convention. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  think,  that 
the  hoble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
say  that  the  objects  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  their  conduct  towards  Portugalp 
were  not  such  as  he  had  stated  them  to 
be.  Indeed  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  be 
speaking  of  what  he  really  knew  nothing 
about.  He  thought,  that  the  noble  Lord 
might  at  least  have  hesitated  before  he 
gave  currency  to  a  contradiction  of  what 
he  and  his  noble  friend  near  him  Tthe 
Duke  of  Wellington)  had  stated,  unless 
his  purpose  was  merely  to  amuse  himself 
and  the  House.  But  if  the  noble  Lord 
was  really  sincere  in  the  opinions  which  he 
had  stated,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  Lisbon 
Gazette^  in  which  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
vention were  published,  in  compliance 
with  the  first  article ;  and  he  could  satisfy 
the  noble  Lord,  from  that  paper,  of  the 
facts  which  he  seemed  to  doubt.  But  he 
should  not  dwell  further  on  the  subject, 
because  he  himself  was  fully  satisfied  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  statements.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  inform  himself,  as 
well  as  he  could,  of  every  transaction  with 
a  foreign  government,  so  far  as  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country  were  con- 
cerned. And  having  done  so,  he  thought 
it  was  proper  to  lay  his  information  before 
the  Legislature,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
Government  to  make  what  use  of  it  they 
might  think  fit.  He  had  pursued  this 
course,  and  he  thus  gave  the  noble  Earl  an 
opportunity  of  taking  such  steps  as  he  might 
deem  expedient.  As  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Baron  opposite,  he  would  only 
say,  that  till  he  could  rail  the  seal  from 
those  oflScial  documents,  it  would  not  alter 
the  case.  With  respect  to  his  (Lord 
Aberdeen's)  assertion,  as  to  the  refusal  to 
allow  two  British  ships  to  convey  informa- 
tion to   Fortagnese  yesselt  coming  into 
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Lisbon,  that  a  French  force  was  stationed 
in  that  part,  he  would  explain  and  defend 
it.  He  had  said,  when  he  learned  that 
British  shipping  were  employed  against 
the  Azores  by  the  government  of  Terceira, 
that  a  different  conduct  had  been  pursued 
at  Lisbon ;  for  that  the  British  Consul 
there  (not  the  British  Oovemment)  had 
detained  British  vessels,  and  prevented 
them  from  giving  notice  to  ships  homeward 
bound  to  Lisbon,  having  British  property 
on  board,  that  a  French  force  was  in  the 
harbour.  That,  he  maintained,  was  true 
to  the  letter.  The  British  Consul  had  so 
acted.  He  did  not,  and  he  never  could 
believe,  that  the  British  Government  had 
sanctioned  any  such  proceeding.  But 
what  happenea  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Consul?  Why, 
the  French  fleet  captured  many  vessels ; 
and  if  the  British  Consul  had  not  detained 
those  ships,  the  vessels  thus  taken  must 
have  escaped.  The  most  serious  incon- 
venience resulted  from  that  proceeding. 
He  complained  of  that,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  very  unpleasant  consequences 
were  produced  by  it ;  and  he  must  still 
contend,  notwithstanding  the  observation 
of  the  noble  Baron,  that  the  statement  he 
made  was  perfectly  correct.  The  noble 
Lord  had  animadverted  on  an  observation 
formerly  made  by  him,  when  he  said,  that 
the  French  fleet  had  proceeded  to  the 
TagUB  with  a  different  view  from  that  of 
mere  restitution.  That  undoubtedly  was 
hb  opinion  then,  and  he  would  add,  that 
it  was  his  opinion  still.  He  believed  that 
individuals  expected  very  great  events  in 
that  country  after  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  Indeed,  the  British  Consul  at  Lisbon 
had  such  expectations,  and  expressed  his 
hopes  and  feelings  very  strongly  on  that 
aobject.  *^  But,"  said  the  noble  Lord, 
**  after  the  departure  of  the  FVench,  a 
mutiny,  a  disturbance  took  place,  whereas 
none  occurred  while  they  were  in  the 
TagoB.*'  Certainly  an  attempt  at  a  rising, 
a  sort  of  mutiny,  had  occurred,  but  he 
most  sav,  that  the  foundation  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  rested  this  part  of  his 
argument  confirmed  every  sentiment  that 
he  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  ever  put  forth  on 
this  subject.  The  insurgents,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  were  joined  by  no 
one,  and  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  300.  Both  the  civil  and  the  military 
fbrca  opposed  them,  and  therefore  he  had 
a  right  to  state  what  he  had  formeriy  done 
with  respect  to  the  foundation  on  which 


the  Portugusee  |;ovemment  stood.  He  had 
no  personal  object  or  interest  in  making 
those  statements.  He  acted  on.informa* 
tion  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him,  and  on  which  he  thought  he  could 
rely,  and  his  decided  belief  was,  that  if 
Portugal  were  left  to  itself,  the  present 
Government  of  that  country  would  be 
as  firmly  established  as  that  of  any  nation 
in  Europe.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
much  misery  must  ensue,  and  that  much 
wretchedness  must  be  produced,  if,  in 
consequence  of  a  supply  of  money  from 
this  country,  civil  war  were  introduced 
into  Portugal.  It  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced, be  found  a  task  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  overturn  that  government,  whe- 
ther it  were  attempted  by  foreign  or  do- 
mestic means.  He  merely  wished  to  set 
himself  right  on  these  points ;  and,  ad- 
mitting that  the  subject  was  one  of  ex- 
treme diflBcuity,  he  sh6uld  not  pursue  it 
further. 

Earl  Orey  said,  it  must  appear  evident 
to  their  Lordships,  that  extreme  incon- 
venience resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
such  discussions  as  the  present.  He  should 
say  nothing  whatsoever  with  respect  to 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Portu- 
guese government;  but  when  the  noble 
Earl  alluded  to  money  furnished  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  revolt 
in  Portugal,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  noble  Earl  meant  to  say,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  had  concurred  in 
any  such  proceeding?  [The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen:  "  No."]  Hewas  very  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  say  "  no,"  because,  if 
the  expression  were  not  explained  by  the 
noble  Earl,  a  false  and  improper  in* 
ference  might  be  drawn  from  it.  It  now 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Government 
stood  acquitted  by  the  noble  Earl  of 
having  sanctioned  or  acquiesced  in  any 
such  proceeding ;  and  he  could  most 
positively  state,  that  there  was  not  any 
foundation  for  an  insinuation  of  that 
nature.  Whether  money  had  been  at  all 
furnished  or  not,  he  could  not  take  on 
himself  to  say.  He  certainly  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  money  had  been 
furnished  for  the  purpose  alluded  to ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tie  had  every  reason  to 
doubt  that  there  was  any  foundation  for 
supposing  that  money  had  been  so  ap- 

Clied.  The  noble  Eari,  addressing  him, 
ad  said,  "  that,  seeing  what  he  (Eari 
Grey)  had  seen,  and  Imowing  what  he 
had  known,  be  was  astonished  that  he 
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should  have  placed  such  confidence  in  the 
representations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment." Now  he  would  repeat,  after 
having  seen  what  he  had  seen — -after 
having  known  what  he  had  known — after 
having  obtained  all  the  information  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  accumulate,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  be  had  formerly  expressed ;  and  not 
having,  in  the  course  of  these  transactions, 
seen  any  reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
the  French  government,  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  giving  credit  to  the  de- 
spatch of  the  French  minister.  The  noble 
Earl  was  surprised  that  he  should  adhere 
to  the  contradiction  contained  in  that 
despatch,  in  opposition  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble 
Duke  near  him.  If  the  statement  made 
had  been  founded  on  their  own  knowledge, 
he  certainly  should  be  extremely  cautious 
in  entertaining  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
But  the  noble  Earl  himself  had  admitted, 
that  the  statement  did  not  rest  on  his  own 
knowledge,  but  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  information  of  others,  on  which  he  had 
every  reason  to  rely,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  declined  stating  by  whom  that  in- 
formation was  furnished.  Now  he  was 
certain,  and  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  not  deny  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
formation in  question  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  received  from  the 
Portuguese  government,  who  were,  of 
course,  interested  in  giving  the  best  repre- 
sentation they  could  to  any  circumstances 
affecting  the  character  of  that  government. 
The  noble  Earl  might  have  derived  his  in- 
formation from  very  honourable  persons, 
biit  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  be 
biassed ;  and  whatever  came  from  them 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  certain 
grains  of  allowance.  He  (Earl  Grey)  had 
no  other  knowledge  on  the  subject  beyond 
what  he  had  already  stated.  The  noble 
Earl  had  alluded  to  the  Lisbon  Gazette, 
The  fact  was,  that  some  incorrect  state- 
ments having  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
the  negotiation  in  certain  unofficial  Portu- 
guese papers,  the  French  insisted  that  the 
errors  should  be  corrected  in  the  Lisbon 
Gazette^  which  was  complied  with ;  and 
DO  such  article  as  the  noble  Earl  alluded 
to,  was  to  be  found  in  that  publication. 
The  actual  carrying  on  of  the  negotiation 
for  special  commercial  advantages  rested 
on  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl, 
founded  on  the  representations  of  others. 
Certainly,  that  statement  was  brought 


forward  under  circumstances  that  were 
subject  to  some  suspicion;  and  it  was 
denied  by  the  French  minister,  in  ex- 
pressions as  strong  as  languid  could 
possibly  furnish,  that  any  such  transaction 
had  ever  taken  place.  There  the  matter 
ended.  He  did  not  blame  the  noble  Earl 
for  the  paucity  of  his  information ;  but  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  individuals  fur- 
nished noble  Lords  with  materials  of  this 
kind  on  which  to  found  <  attacks  upon 
the  Government,  they  must  not  be  sur-. 
prised  if  such  proceedings  were  strenuously 
opposed — they  must  not  be  astonished 
if  they  did  not  produce  all  the  effect  that 
was  intended.  The  noble  Duke  had  said, 
that  the  British  Consul  was  highly  to 
blame,  in  not  having  apprised  the  Go- 
vernment of  what  he  knew.  If  the  British 
Consul  were  in  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge as  it  was  alleged  that  he  way  master 
of,  and  did  not  communicate  it  to  Minis- 
ters, then  certainly  his  conduct  would 
have  been  highly  blameable.  But  from 
all  the  experience  he  had  of  that  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  from  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  case,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Consul  was  not  in  fault ; 
in  addition  to  which  they  had  the  express 
denial  of  the  French  government  on  the 
subject.  The  noble  Duke  said,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  observations  as  to  the 
motijies  and  objects  of  the  conduct  which 
the  Government  had  pursued.  He  would 
not  put  any  questions  to  Ministers  as  to 
their  object  in  sending  out  these  vessels, 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  were 
not  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Portuguese  government. 
Ministers  had  no  such  intention.  They 
bad  adhered  to  that  line  of  conduct,  the 
propriety  of  which  the  noble  Duke  had 
himself  admitted.  All  that  he  could  say 
on  that  part  of  the  subject  was,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  duty  of  Ministers,  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  British  sub- 
jects, they  felt  that  they  had  no  right,  and 
certainly  they  had  no  inclination,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  law  or  government  of  Portu- 
gal. In  conclusion,  the  noble  Earl  re*' 
peated,  that  the  contradiction  which  he 
had  put  forth  on  a  former  evening  rested 
on  the  decided  assurance  of  the  French 
minister,  which  he  saw  no  reason  for 
doubting. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  begged  to  inform 
the  noble  Earl,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
not  a  question  of  negotiation ;  the  conven- 
tion was  coDcladed.    He  found  no  fault 
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with  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
acted  from  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived. At  the  same  time  he  must  assert, 
that  the  authority  of  his  information  could 
not  be  doubted,  for  it  rested  on  that  of 
the  convention  itself.  In  ordinary  times, 
if  the  French  government  attempted  to 
impose  injurious  conditions  upon  Portugal, 
the  British  Consul  would,  of  course,  be 
the  first  person  to  be  applied  to  by  the 
latter  Government,  and  to  be  informed  of 
its  difficulty.  But,  considering  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Hoppner  had  placed 
himself,  and  his  close  connection  with  the 
French  Admiral —a  connection  very  un- 
usual for  a  British  Consul — it  might  be 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  last  person 
to  whom  the  Portuguese  government  would 
apply. 

Lord  Holland  suggested,  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  suspended  until  the 
necessary  documents  were  before  the 
House. 

Here  the  matter  terminated. 

Game  Bill.]  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
said,  he  rose  to  move  the  commitment  of  a 
Bill  having  for  its  object  a  very  extensive 
alteration  in  the  Game-laws,  which  had 
recently  passed  the  other  House.  After 
the  many  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  both  beyond  and 
within  those  walls,  he  did  not  think,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  detain  their  Lordships 
with  many  observations  on  the  measure. 
He  considered  the  Game-laws  as  they 
stood  at  present  to  be  most  unreasonable, 
unjust,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  They 
were  bad  in  principle,  and  produced  the 
most  demoralizing  effects.  The  first  and 
greatest  defect  of  those  laws  was,  that  the 
Legislature  prevented  the  buying  or  selling 
of  game,  a  principle  which  could  not  be 
supported  either  by  the  law  of  humanity 
or  of  nature.  If  those  laws  were  bad  in 
principle,  they  were  worse  in  practice ; 
because  being  unjust  and  oppressive,  they 
were  constantly  violated,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  general  contempt  for 
the  laws  of  the  realm  was  fostered  and 
encouraged.  The  first  object  of  the 
present  measure  was,  to  make  that  inno- 
cent in  the  eye  of  the  law  which  was  in- 
nocent in  the  eye  of  reason ;  and  with  that 
view  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  all  the 
enactments  that  prevented  the  sale  of 
game,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  vended,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  restrictions  as  appeared 
absolutely  necessary.    The  second  great 
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defect  of  this  code  was,  the  unjust  and 
oppressive  character  of  the  law  of  qualiti- 
cation.  A  person  possessed  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  a 
year,  might  be  so  situated  as  not  to  be 
qualified  to  kill  game,  while  his  son  and 
heir  enjoyed  that  privilege.  The  law  was 
here,  as  in  almost  every  other  part,  ex* 
tremely  unjust  and  oppressive ;  and,  like 
all  bad  laws,  they  were  inefficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enacted.  The  system  was  also 
attended  with  this  baneful  consequence — 
it  increased  and  heightened  the  feuds  be- 
tween the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  classes.  By  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
Charles  2nd,  a  penalty  of  5/.,  or  imprison- 
ment for  three  months,  was  inflicted  on 
any  unqualified  person  for  shooting  at  a 
hare  or  partridge.  When  an  unfortunate 
labourer  committed  this  offence,  what  was 
the  consequence?  He  could  not  pay  the 
fine ;  he  was  incarcerated,  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  cast  upon  the  parish. 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  that  man, 
when  he  saw  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
allow  his  younger  sons  and  his  friends  to 
do  that,  they  having  no  right  to  do  it,  for 
which  he  was  punished  ?  He  might  be 
told  that  a  poacher  was  a  very  worthless 
and  bad  character.  He  did  not  stand  up 
there  to  defend  poachers,  but  to  deprecate 
the  law  which  impelled  individuals  to  be- 
come poachers.  The  labourer  knew,  that 
legally  he  could  not  kill  game,  though  it 
fed  on  his  property ;  but  he  knew,  also, 
that  thousands  in  this  capital  would  have 
game  at  their  tables,  and  he  felt  that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  market  must  be 
supplied.  The  result  was,  that  he  became 
a  poacher,  and  thus  the  laws  gave  to  the 
poacher  Uie  monopoly  of  selling  game. 
The  labourer  could  not  stand  the  tempta- 
tion ;  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  vio- 
lated the  law,  and  after  the  first  fatal 
step,  he  was  too  often  hunied  on,  in  his 
career  of  guilt  and  crime,  till  he  finished  a 
life  of  infamy  on  the  scaffold,  the  victim 
of  strong  temptation.  Would  their  Lord- 
ships believe,  that  in  three  years,  from 
1827  to  1830,  8,502  persons  were,  accord- 
ing to  a  document  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  convicted  of  offences  against 
the  Game-laws  in  England  and  Wales, 
many  of  those  individuals  being  under 
eighteen  years  of  age?  Some  of  these 
persons  were  transported  for  life,  and 
some  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  same  document,  that  one- 
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Mventh  of  th€  whole  criaiinul  convictions 
ifi  England  and  Wales,  during  the  period 
to  which  he  had  referred,  were  on  account 
of  infiractions  of  the  Game-laws.  Surely 
it  was  high  time  to  make  an  effectual 
alteration  in  a  code  of  laws  which  pro- 
duced every  species  of  misery.  He  would 
not  now  enter  into  the  details  of  this  mea- 
sure, it  would  be  better  to  defer  that  to  a 
future  stage  of  the  Bill.  He  would  only 
state,  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  British  Constitution.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
had  invariably  opposed  bills  of  this 
nature,  not  because  he  approved  of  the 
existing  laws,  but  because  no  bill  which 
had  ever  been  brought  forward,  not  even 
the  present,  would  effect  the  object  which 
the  noble  Duke  and  others  professed  to 
have  in  view.  By  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships,  game  was  considered  as  pro- 
perty. This  was  a  new  principle.  Here- 
tofore, the  right  to  kill  game  only  had 
been  treated  as  property.  He  thought 
that  when  their  Lordships  came  to  consi- 
der the  Bill  in  Committee,  they  would  be 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  prevent  the 
evils  which  had  been  complained  of.  The 
subject  of  complaint  was  the  breach  of 
the  law ;  but  the  law  would  be  broken  as 
frequently  after  the  Bill  passed  as  it  was 
now.  The  present  Bill  afforded  greater 
facilities  for  the  sale  of  game  than  any 
of  the  bills  which  had  been  rejected  by 
their  Lordships  on  former  occasions.  The 
killing  of  game  formed  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  country  gentlemen.  It  caused  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try, and  afforded  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  people.  This  expenditure  of 
money  and  employment  of  people  would 
cease  when  gentlemen  were  deprived  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  killing  game,  which 
they  had  possessed  in  this  country  for 
nearly  500  years.  It  was  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
except  France,  the  gentry  possessed  the 
exclusive  right  of  pursuing  game.  There 
was  one  defect  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Bill  before  their  Lordships,  to  which  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Duke.  The  Bill  inflicted  a  penalty  for 
trespass  only.  Now,  if  a  tenant  holding 
)ana  on  which  the  right  of  sporting  had 
been  reserved  to  the  landlord,  should  kill 
gtme  on  that  land,  he  dkl  not  see  how 


he  could  be  punished,  because  it  was  clear 
that  the  penalty  could  not  t>e  inflicted  for 
trespass,  for  he  had  the  right  to  go  on  the 
land.  This  was  a  point  which  required 
consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
clause  to  which  the  noble  Duke  referred 
should  be  altered. 

The  Duke  of  Wellifigton  resumed,  and 
observed,  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  come  into  operation  at  a  most 
inconvenient  time — namely,  on  the  fiOth 
of  October,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
shooting  season. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  having  fre- 
quently broueht  the  subject  of  the  Game- 
laws  under  uie  attention  of  Parliament, 
both  in  that  and  the  other  House,  he  was  glad 
that  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  was  at 
length  generally  acknowledged.  The  mea- 
sure before  the  House,  if  it  would  not  remove 
all  the  evils  6f  the  present  system,  would 
at  least  go  a  great  way  to  remedy  them. 
As  long  as  there  was  property  to  be  plun- 
dered, there  would  also  be  thieves ;  and 
as  long  as  there  was  same  there  would  be 
poachers.  All  that  the  Legislature  could 
do  was,  to  put  the  laws  on  such  a  footing, 
that  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  injus- 
tice, of  partiality,  or  of  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators ;  but  he  was  desir- 
ous to  see  the  law  placed  on  such  a  rea- 
sonable footing  as  would  remove  all  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  monopoly.  The 
laws  were  now  cruel  and  oppressive,  be- 
cause they  operated  partially,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  one  class  of  the  community 
only.  Although  he  was  friendly  to  the 
Bill  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  approve 
of  every  part  of  it.  He  thought  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  wrong  principle  in  the  first 
instance,  in  declaring  that  game  belonged, 
not  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  to  the 
tenant  holding  the  soil,  except  in  cases  of 
reservation.  He  thought,  that  the  per* 
son  who  drew  the  Bill  could  not  have 
been  aware  that  the  effect  of  this  enact- 
ment would  be,  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  landlords  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
soil  would  not  possess  the  least  power  over 
game.  The  custom,  which  had  originated, 
perhaps,  in  a  feeling  of  feudal  respect  for 
the  landlord,  and  by  which  he  was  now 
always  allowed  to  sport  over  his  tenant's 
land,  would  be  destroyed  by  this  Bill. 
Then,  what  was  the  punishment  to  the 
tenant,  if  he  trespassed  7  He  was  fined  s 
but  he  could  not  trespass  on  his  own  land. 
He  was  glad  to  hear,  that  the  noble  Dukt 
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would  not  oppose  tinv  reasonable  alter- 
aiioos  when  the  Bill  ahould  be  in  Com- 
mittee. The  noble  Duke  should  have  his 
hearty  ooncurrence  in  endeavouriog  to 
place  the  law  on  a  proper  footing. 

The  Bar!  of  Westmorland  was  opposed 
to  the  Bill — not  because  he  thougot  the 
preeent  law  good,  but  because  he  thought 
the  Bill  now  introduced  would  make 
the  matter  worse.  A  noble  Lord,  on  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  a  Political  Union, 
had  told  them  the  other  night,  that  that 
House  should  take  care  of  its  character. 
He  thought  it  would  be  almost  entirely 
lost  if  this  Bill  was  passed  ;  fbr,  of  all  the 
acta  of  oppression  of  which  he  had  heard, 
diis  was  the  worst.  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  wts,  to  abolish  all  distinctions ;  but, 
by  the  way  in  which  It  was  tiramed,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Political  Union  would 
be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  sport,  u 
well  as  the  fliat  Duke  iu  the  land.  It 
might  be  imagined,  that  after  the  Bill 
pawed  any  man  mtfi^t  take  his  gun  and 
ehoot  game  wherever  he  (bund  it.  No 
such  thing.  In  the  dtat  place,  he  must 
pay  a  pretty  heavv  duty  for  a  license. 
Then,  if  he  should  put  his  foot  on  an-' 
other  man's  land>  he  might  be  imprisoned 
for  twenty -four  hours,  and  afterwards  6ned 
two  guineas.  The  people  would  not  be 
much  obliged  to  their  Lordships  fbr  pa«S'> 
log  such  a  law  as  this.  The  general  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was,  to  abolish  all  ancient 
practice,  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
gentry  throughout  the  country.  He 
Uiought  also,  that  it  would  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  large  landed  proprietors, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  small  ones.  For 
these  reasons  he  would  oppose  the  Bill. 

Lord  Suffield  thought  thi5  Bill  a  great 
benefit ;  as,  by  making  game  property,  it 
would  make  the  people  understand  what 
they  could  not  comprehend  under  the  pre- 
sent laws— that  the  illegal  taking  of  game 
was  a  crime.  He,  therefore,  gave  his 
most  hearty  thanks  to  the  Government 
fbr  tncfodncing  the  measure.  Those  sta- 
tutes which  noble  Lords  spoke  of  as  qua* 
lifying,  were,in  lhct,dtequalifying  statutes : 
for,  belbrs  they  were  passed,  every  man 
was  entitled  to  shoot  game.  The  present 
laws,  however,  were  a  dead  letter,  because 
Ihey  did  not  receive  the  support  of  public 
opinion.  The  right  of  sporting  might 
now  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  both  would  be 
equally  protected.  He  should  heartily 
support  toe  BilL 


Lord  Tenterden  said,  the  present  Game- 
laws  were  so  bad,  that  he  should  be  willing 
to  support  almost  any  Bill  that  went  to 
alter  them. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said, he  objected 
to  some  of  the  details  of  this  Bill, 
though  he  should  approve  of  it  if  it  was 
likely  to  identify,  with  respect  to  game, 
the  legal  and  the  moral  offence.  He 
should  not  oppose  the  Bill  going  pro 
forma  through  the  Committee. 

Lord  Eidon  would  not  discuss  the  Bill 
till  it  had  been  considered  in  Committee, 
after  which  he  should  be  prepared  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Rkhmond  observed,  that 
as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  constantljf 
violated,  for  there  were  many  persons  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  life  who  were  not  by 
law  qualified  to  shoot  game.  Foreign  Am- 
bassadors were  not ;  nor  were  many  Irish 
and  Scotch  Peers  qualified  as  to  England: 
Peers*  secondsons  were  also  unqualified,ana 
yet  all  these  persons  were  in  the  daily  habit 
of  violating  the  law  \  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  ofibnces  against  the 
Game-laws  were  ho  wheVe  considered  as 
crimes.  He  liked  the  trespass  clause 
best  of  all  in  the  Bill,  fbr  he  thought  that 
a  man  ought  to  be  the  acknowledged 
owner  of  his  own  land,  so  that  he  commit- 
ted no  nuisance  upon  his  neighbour's. 

The  Bill  went  tnrough  a  Committee— to 
bere«>committed. 

SpRtKoGuKS.]  On  the  motion  of 
Viscount  Melbourne,  the  House  resolved 
into  Committee  on  the  Spring  Guns  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  that 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  BUI,  no 
occupier  of  land  could  set  spring  guns  in 
those  places  which  were  specified  in  the 
Bill,  without  having  first  obtained  the 
license  of  two  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. He  thought  that  such  a  regulation 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  Incon- 
venience. It  was  well  known,  that  the 
time  of  Magistrates  assembled  at  Quarter 
Sessions  was  very  much  occupied  in  de- 
ciding on  the  claims  of  paupers,  and  he 
feared  that  the  application  or  a  farmer,  at 
such  a  moment,  for  liberty  to  set  spring- 
guns,  might  suggest  to  those  paupefSi 
who  might  be  In  a  state  of  excitement, 
the  very  crime  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  prevent.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested, whether  it  would  not  be  preferable 
to  allow  farmers  to  set  spring  guns  on 
th«  anthotity  of  on«  Mteiltiatt. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  his  first 
impression  was,  that  the  license  of  Magis-, 
trates  for  setting  spring  guns  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  but  he  understood  that  great 
objections  were  entertained  by  certain 
parties  whose  opinions  deserved  considera- 
tion, to  allow  the  setting  of  spring  guns 
without  such  controlling  power  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rash  and  improper  setting  of 
those  destructive  machines.  He  however 
thought,  that  if  a  license  was  considered 
necessary,  it  might  as  well  be  granted  by 
one  Magistrate  as  by  two;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  authority  of  a  Ma- 
gistrate not  be  thought  requisite  at  all,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  should  not  extend  over  the  whole 
country,  but  should  be  limited  to  those 
districts  where  that  species  of  crime  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  to  check  was 
prevalent. 

Lord  Suffield  would  give  his  support  to 
the  clause  as  it  stood,  to  place  the  power 
of  licensing  the  setting  of  spring  guns 
in  the  hands  of  two  Magistrates.  He  was 
anxious  that  every  application  for  leave  to 
lay  down  those  horrid  instruments  of  de- 
struction should  be  attended  with  as  much 
publicity  and  formality  as  possible. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  there 
was  this  evil  attending  the  publicity  of 
these  applications — that  the  parties  who 
meditated  the  commission  of  the  crime 
sought  to  be  guarded  against,  were  made 
aware  of  what  property  was  protected,  and 
what  was  not,  by  spring  guns ;  and  they 
would  naturally  attack  those  places 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  least  dan- 
ger. He  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  every  spot  in 
the  specified  districts  was  not  protected  by 
spring-guns. 

An  Amendment  empowering  one  Ma- 
gistrate to  grant  a  license  for  the  setting  of 
spring  guns,  was  adopted — House  re- 
sumed. 
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CoMtltUMiti  in  ttie  neighbourhood  of  Chdmifbrd;  fkom 
Braintree,  Wittum,  ud  Rochford,  agaioit  the  ine  of 
MolMMf  in  DifltiHerict.  By  Mr.  O'Coitmmll,  firom  Lonf- 
ibrd,  against  the  Kildase-atiecC  Society ;  from  Stndbally, 
that  tlie  Yeomanry  of  Irdand  should  be  diurmfd,  and 
firom  the  Millen  of  Itdand,  agahuttheliiih  Smtaankmcnt 
Bill.  By  Mr.  Hum,  firom  the  Pariah  of  Eye,  in  SuflUk, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Deadei;  ftomtheRetaU 
Beer-ieUen  and  other  Inliabitants  of  Maoelwrfield,  against 
Aurtlicr  restraints  on  the  sale  of  Beer,  and  from  Individuals 
in  Paddii^ton.  By  Mr.  Wiumahaii,  from  Nortfiwidk» 
Chediire,  against  any  alteration  tai  the  Beer  BilL  By 
Colonel  Pkbl,  from  the  ^ayor  and  Burgeases  of  Hunt, 
ingdon,  to  retain  the  right  of  sending  two  Membeis  to 
ParUament. 
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HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  September  19,  1831. 

MiinrrBSi]  New  Writ  oideied.  For  MaMon.  In  the  mom  of 
WitxiAM  Cayiin>iw«  Bsq.,  who  had  aeeeplad  the  Cbil- 
tcm  Hundiedik 

BUIi.  Read  a  thiid  tfaae.  Tne  AdmlnMadoa  of  Juftloe 
(Ireland):  Surplus  Ways  and  Means. 

Retoms  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Snitifo  Ricb,  all 
SUka  imported  and  Exported  during  the  year  ISSO,  with 
the  DiBwbadu  for  Exportatton.  the  quanttty  vsed  Ibr 
Home  consumption^  sc  «o. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  TnocmoftTON,  fknm  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Vakof  Bsriu.  Ibr  the  Reduction  of  the 
Dotyottllif  IxMioBMit   Byilli.  WMraM,  ftoa  hk 


DONERAIL — CASfi^OF   JOHK   LeART.] 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a  Petition  from 
eight  individuals,  the  children  of  John 
Leary,  who  had  been  convicted  of  felony  at 
the  Special  Commission  in  Cork,and  trans- 
ported for  the  offence,  praying  that  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  circumstances  of  his 
case  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the 
remission  of  his  sentence.  The  learned  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  Leary  had  been  convicted 
on  evidence  on  which  four  others.who  were 
accused  of  being  his  accomplices,  had  been 
subsequently  acquitted  ;  and  he  was  con- 
victed of  a  most  atrocious  crime,  of  which 
if  he  had  been  really  guilty,  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  His  having  been  trans- 
ported was  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and 
he  therefore  hoped,  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  attend  to  the  prayer  of 
this  petition. 

Mr,  Callaghan  said,  he  could  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  correctness  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
in  Ireland  that  Leary  had  been  improperly 
convicted ;  and  the  fact  of  a  Judged  having 
remonstrated  against  his  punishment,  and 
of  Government  having  commuted  his  pun- 
ishment gave  countenance  to  this  opinion. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Case  of  the  Deacles.]  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  presented  Petitions  from  Wolver- 
hampton, from  Wingham  in  Kent,  and 
from  Morpeth,  praying  for. an  investiga- 
tion into  the  case  of  the  Deacles. 

Sir  George  Rose  said,  it  was  important, 
that  this  question  should  be  set  at  rest, 
both  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons accused,  and  the  honour  of  the  Ma- 
gistracy at  large. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  he  should  have 
to  present  a  petition  from  Manchester  on 
the  same  subject  in  a  few  days.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  taunts  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  him  for  not  bringing  this  case 
sooner  under  the   consideralioa.of.the 
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House,  that  the  delay  was  solely  attri- 
butable to  his  having  uaderstood  that 
legal  proceedings  in  this  matter  were  at 
present  pending.  He  trusted,  that  when 
he  should  present  the  petition  in  question, 
soroe  Gentleman  would  be  then  in  the 
House  who  would  be  able  to  state  whether 
legal  proceedings  were  likely  to  be  taken 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  event  of  no  such 
proceedings  being  about  to  be  taken,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  bring  the  matter  at 
once  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Wilks  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  Boston. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  he  had  but  just 
entered  the  House,  and  he  begged  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  He  understood  that,  in  his 
absence,  petitions  had  been  presented  on 
this  subject  this  evening,  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  which  petitions  no  notice  had  been 
g^ven  to  him,  nor,  he  believed,  to  those 
connected  with  him,  whose  characters  were 
implicated  in  this  transaction.  He  was 
happy,  therefore,  that  the  accident  of  this 
petition  being  now  presented  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
matter  to  which  that  petition  referred. 
He  was  not  surprised,  after  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  daily  Press 
of  this  metropolis  to  circulate  the  most 
abominable  lies  and  calumnies  on  this 
subject,  which  not  only  he  could  prove  to 
be  falsehoods,  but  which  had  been  proved 
to  be  so  by  the  petition  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  that  House  by  the  Deacles  them- 
selves— he  was  not  surprised,  he  repeated, 
after  such  pains  had  been  taken  by  the 
Press  to  misrepresent  this  matter,  and 
after  such  abominable  falsehoods  had  been 
circulated  by  it  through  the  kingdom — 
that  *the  indignation  of  persons  living  at  a 
distance,  and-  who  did  not  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  daily  press  of  the  metropolis, 
should  have  been  excited  with  regard  to 
this  case,  and  that  they  should  have  taken 
for  granted  all  ihhi  had  been  asserted  by 
that  Press.  In  justice  to  the  persons  ac- 
cused, and  who  had  been  made  the  ob- 
jects of  so  much  slander,  he  begged  to  say, 
that  they  were  most  desirous  that  the 
fullest  and  most  rigorous  investigation 
should  be  instituted  into  their  conduct. 
If  the  statements  which  had  been  circu- 
lated with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  those 
gentlemen  were  founded  in  fact,  instead 
of  bmft  w  they  were,  notorioualy  falae. 


the  individuals  whom  they  affected,  would 
not  only  not  be  fit  to  fill  the  situation 
of  Magistrates  in  this  country,  but  would 
not  be  fit  to  shew  their  faces  in  the  society 
of  gentlemen  or  honest  men.     He  under- 
stood that,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  this  subject  on  Fri- 
day, several  Gentlemen  said,  that  legal 
proceedings  were  in  progress,  and  that  it 
would  be  unfair  towards  both  parties  for 
the  House,  pendente  lite,  to  take  any  steps 
in  the  matter.     When  the  question  was 
first  brought  forward,   the    parties  with 
whom  he  was  connected  put  the  case 
before  their  legal  advisers,  to  see  whether 
legal  proceedings  could  be  taken,  and  it 
had  been  up  to  the  latest  moment  under 
their  consideration.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  been  unable  to  state,  that 
a  positive  determination  had  been  come  to 
to  take  legal  proceedings  in  this  matter,  but 
he  could  now  state,  that  undoubtedly  they 
had  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion  that 
morning,  and   that  no  legal  proceedings 
would  be  instituted.     He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making    that  statement  now,  in 
order  that  if  any  Gentleman  should  wish 
to  bring  forward  any  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  idea  that  legal  proceedings  were 
pending  should  no  longer  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  doing  so.    The  public  papers, 
especially  The  Times^  had  published  the 
most  scandalous  falsehoods  in  reference  to 
this  case — falsehoods  which  had  been  ex- 
posed even  in  the  petition  of  the  Deacles 
themselves,  in  which   many  of  the  facts 
published  in  the  newspapers  had  been 
completely  disproved,  and  his  friends  were 
therefore  most  anxious  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  subjected  to  a^  thorough 
investigation.     Legal  proceedings  would 
have  been  adopted,  but  that  there  were 
technical  objections  against  any  mode  of 
legal  proceeiding  which  could  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  Deacles;    aind  with 
regard  to  the  writers  in  the  daily  papers, 
it  so  happened,  that  either    from  their 
having  a  lawyer  always  at  their  elbows,  or 
from  their  possessing  themselves  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  law,  they  generally  kept 
clear  of  libel,  so  that  no  proceedings  could 
be  taken  against  them.     All  he  would  say 
was,  that  the  parties  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  who  were  implicated  in 
this  transaction  would  be  most  ready  to 
consent  to  any   inquiry  which   the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry,  or  the  hon.  member  for 
Rye,  might  propose,  now  that  the  institu- 

tioQ  of  legal  proceedings  did  not  stand  in 
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the  way  of  their  doin^  so.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  do  justice  to  both 
parties,  by  appointing  a  Comniittee  to  in- 
quire into  this  case.  If  a  rootion  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee  should 
be  brought  forward,  he  begged  to  say,  on 
the  p&rt  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
uected,  that  they  would  be  most  ready  to 
second  such  amotion. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  tKat  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  parties  concerned  of  the  peti* 
tions  which  he  had  that  evening  presented. 
These  petitions  had  been  spontaneously 
sent  to  iiim,  and  they  were  not  of  his  seek- 
ing. If,  however,  now  that  legal  pro* 
ceedings  were  abandoned,  any  further 
petitions  of  this  description  should  be  for- 
warded to  him,  he  would  certainly  then 
move,  if  no  one  else  did,  for  that  inquiry, 
for  the  institution  of  which  the  hon  mem- 
ber for  Tbetford  had  expressed  such  a 
creditable  anxiety. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  also  given 
notice  to  the  hon.  member  for  Portsmouth 
of  the  petition  which  he  had  presented 
that  evening  on  this  subject.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  an  inquiry  should 
now  take  place*  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Thetford  was  quite  right  in  urging 
that  such  an  inquiry  be  at  once  instituted. 

Mr.  Hunt  hoped,  that  the  case  would 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Rye  (Colonel  Evans)  to  whom 
the  petitioners  had,  in  the  i)rst  instance, 
intrusted  their  petition.  The  public  would 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  FentonAnt/A  hoped,  that  no  further 
discussions  would  take  place  on  this  sub- 
ject until  it  had  been  fully  investigated  by 
the  House^  particularly  after  the  call  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Thetford  had  so 
promptly  answered. 

Sir  Thomoi  Saving  said,  that  the  parties 
with  whom  he  was  connected  were  most 
anxious  for  inquiry ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  result  would  turn  out  to  their  honour 
and  advantage.  He  begged  to  join,  in 
urging  that  the  hon.  member  for  Rye  would 
lose  no  time  in  calling  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  With  hoped  that  a  Committee 
would  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. He  snould  have  been  ashamed  of 
his  countrymen,  if,  on  hearing  of  such  an 
outrage,  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect it.  He*  felt  great  satbfaction,  there- 
fore, that  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford, 
bein^  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
lelatioQiy  ihottld  urge  forward  a  full  and 


complete  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Colonel  Evans  gave  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  next,  provided  that  the  Reforoi 
Bill  should  be  passed  by  that  timoi  he 
would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Se^^ 
lect  Committee  to  investigate  this  matter. 

8ir  Henry  Hardinge  felt  convinced,  that 
the  Messrs.  Baring  would  have  every  rea* 
son  to  be  rejoiced  at  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  such  a  Committee ;  but  he 
must  protest  against  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  constituting  itself  into  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  must  protest  especially  against 
the  motion  of  which  his  gallant  friend 
had  just  given  notice. 

Mr,  Baring  hoped,  that  on  Thursday 
next,  the  House  would  at  once  agree  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  to 
question. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

RecorperofSincafore.]  fdx,  Stuart 
Wortley  wished  to  put  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Settlements  of  Malacca,  Prince  Ed* 
ward*s  Island,  and  Sincapore.  The  Re* 
corder  of  those  Settlements  had  refused 
to  prosecute  his  Colonial  duties,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  which  existed  be* 
tween  that  officer  and  Che  Governor.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  commerce  of 
those  settlements  suffered  seriously,  and  be 
wislied  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken 
to  provide  a  competent  and  satisfactory 
tribunal  for  those  settlements. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  that  the  loeset 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member,  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Re- 
corder. The  Recorder  was  recalled  in 
1829,  and  it  was  only  recently  that  the 
case  had  been  closed  for  the  consideratioo 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergussan  asked,  whether 
these  settlements  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  bene6t  of  an  English  Judge  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  it  was  thought 
better  to  retain  the  old  charter  for  tb« 
present,  as  the  whole  question  must,  er« 
long,  come  under  the  coasideration  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  have  an  account 
of  the  Sincapore  Establishment. 

j     ParuamentartRbvoiim — BiLK^ron 

j  EvoLAND — Third.  Rxadikg.]      Lord 

John  Russell  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the 

Day  for  the  Third  Reading:  of  the  Reforni 

in  Parliameot  (Englaiid}  Bill  be  rtadi 
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The  Molioa  being  Agreed  to,  the  Order 
of  the  Day  was  read. 

Lord  Joha  Russell  then  moTed,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Speaker  pat  the  question,  That  this 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time — those  that  are 
of  that  opinion  say  Aye  [**  loud  crtei  of 
Aye"]  [Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
put  the  negative,  he  made  a  considerable 
pause*  as  if  expecting  that  some  Member 
would  rise  to  speak  on  the  question ;  but 
no  one  presenting  himself*  he  at  length 
proceeded  to  the  words — '*  Those  that  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion  say  No.*'  Imme- 
diately after  which  Sir  James  Scarlett 
rose,  as  if  to  address  the  House,  but  sat 
down  again»  in  consequence  of  an  intima* 
tion  from  the  Speaker  that  he  had  let  slip 
the  right  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
House,  the  question  having  been  fully  put.] 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  113;  Noes 
58 — Majority  55, 

List  qf  the  At£s. 


Astley,  Sir  J. 
Alihorp,  Viscount 
Atberley.  A. 
Adam,  Admiral  C. 
Baring,  Sir  Thomas 
Bamett,  C.  J. 
Bernard,  Colonel 
Bemal,  R. 
Brayeo,  T. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blount,  £. 
Browne,  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bolwer,  H.  L. 
Bul^ver,  £.  L. 
CaUey,  T. 
Calvert,  N. 
Camphell,  ^. 
Cailagban,  D. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Clifford,  Sir  A. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Ccckefell,  Sir  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Ceraie,  J. 
Curtftis,  H.  B. 
Dixon,  J. 
Denman,  Sir  T. 
Doyle,  Sir  J.  M. 
Dandas,  C, 
EbriagtoB,  ViKOont 
£»ice,E. 
£wvt,W. 
Evans,  Col.  De  Lecy 
Fergusson,  R.  C. 
Foley,  J.  H. 
Fox,  Lieut-Colonel 
French,  A. 
Orattan,  Janes 
OialiaQ|  Ufwy 


Handley,  W.  F. 
Heron,  Sir  K. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Host,  Sir  J. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Hudson,  T. 
Hnghss,  H.         -e 
Hnghes,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Hunt,  H. 
Hutchinson,  J.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J.  V. 
Johnstone,  J.  H. 
Johnston,  A. 
King,  Hon.  R. 
King,  £.  & 
Knight,  K. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lamb,  Hon.  G. 
Langton,  Colonel  G. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
JLeSt  J.  L*  U. 
Lester,  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  0. 
Lopes,  Sir  R.  F. 
Maber1y,J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Macnamars,  W. 
Mackensie,  Sw 
Manyat,  J. 
Milbank,  M. 
Mostyn,  £.  M.  L. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
Nowell,  A. 
O'Connsll,  D. 
OTerrail,  R.  M. 
0*Conor,  Don 
Ord,  W. 
PifMySirC, 


Paget,  T. 
Petit,  U  H. 
Petre,  Hon.  £. 
Power,  R. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
RobarU,  A.W. 
Ruthven,  £.  S. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ssnford,  £.  A. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Skipwith,  Sir  G. 
Slaney,  R, 
Stanley*  Lord 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stewart,  Sir  If.  ft. 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  Hon.  B. 


Stewart,  P.  If. 
Tbroekmortoo,  R.  G. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £. 
Tavistock,  Marquis 
Tomes,  J. 
Thomson,  C.  P. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Vernon,  G.  U. 
ViUiers,  F. 
Warburton,  H. 
Walrood,  B. 
Wood,  J. 
Wason,  W.  R. 
Webb,  Colonel 
Westenra,  Hon.  H.  R, 
Wilde,  T. 
Williams,  W.  A* 
Williams,  J. 

Telleks. 
Kennedy,  T.F. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Alexander,  James 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Best,  Hon.  W. 
Brogdeo,  J. 
Bniee,C. 
Capel,  J. 
Consublc,  Sir  C. 
Conolly,  Colonel 
Cooke,  Sir  H. 
Connenay,  T.  P. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A: 
Douelas,  H.  C. 
Dundss,  R.  A. 
Estcourt,  T.  B. 
Fane,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Forbes,  J. 
Freshfield,  J. 
Gordon,  Colonel 
Gordon,  Gapl.  J. 
Hardinge,  Sir  U. 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hope,  T. 
Jones,  T. 
Jolltffe,  Sir  W. 
Kemmb,  T.  A. 
Kenrison,  Sir  £. 
Kenyoo,  Hon.  L. 


Legh,T. 
Lenoy,  Dr. 
Maitland,  Lord 
Maleoln,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  H. 
M^Kionon,  W.  A. 
Miles,  P.  J. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Murray,  Sir  G. 
North,  J.  H> 
Pemberton,  T. 
Feieeval,  Colonel 
PeeUE. 
Peel,  J. 
Rose,  Sir  G. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Shaw,  F. 
Scarlett,  Sir  J. 
Taylor,  M. 
Thynnc,  Lord  J. 
Trench,  Colonel 
Trevor,  Hon.  A. 
Worcester,  Marquis 
Wortley,  J.  S. 
Wrangham,  D.  C. 
Wigram,  ^V, 
Yotke,  J. 

TxLuas. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Peel,W.Y.» 


Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  propose  the 

^  So  sudden,  and  apparently  so  unexpect- 
ed, wss  this  remarkable  division,  that  upwards 
of  eighty  Members,  the  large  majority  sop« 
porteis  of  the  Bill,  were  shut  mtf,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  at  the  time  actually  on 
their  way  to  the  House.  Their  entering  the 
House  just  after  the  motion  was  disposed  of, 
occasioned  considerable  laughter.  Among 
those  shut  out  were  Sir  F.  Bunlett  on  the  one 
sido,  and  Sir  R.  Ptel  and  Sir  C,  WetherdI  oi| 
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following  clause,  to  be  added  by  way  of 
rider  to  the  Bill :  '*  And  be  it  enacted , 
that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  and  before  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament shall  have  voted  Addresses  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  his  Majesty  to  issue  his 
royal  Proclamations  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, in  such  case  such  persons  only  as 
would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Members  to  serve  in  a  new 
Parliament  in  case  this  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such 
election,  and  the  proceedings  at  all  such 
elections  shall  be  regulated  and  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed ;  but  if  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament  shall  take  place  after 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  have  voted 
suck  Addresses  as  aforesaid,  and  before 
the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1832,  in 
such  case  such  persons  only  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  election  of  Members 
to  serve  in  a   new  Parliament,  for  any 
county,  part,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county, 
city,or  borough,  as  would  have  been  entitled 
to  be  inserted  in  the  respective  lists  of 
voters  for  the  same,  directed  to  be  made 
under  this  Act,  if  the  day  of  election  had 
been  the  day  for  making  out  such  respect- 
ive lists;  and  such  persons  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  such  election,  although 
they  may  not  be  registered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  anything  herein 
contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  poll- 
ing at  such  election  for  any  county,  or 
part,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county,  may 
be  continued  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  poll- 
ing at  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough, 
may  be  continued  for  eight  days,  anything 
herein  contained  notwithstanding."    The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  Ministers  had  framed 
this  clause  less  with  a  view  to  meet  a  prac- 
tical difficulty,  than  to  provide  the  Bill 
against  what  he  might  designate  as  a  theo- 
retical  contingency.     As  applying  to    a 
theoretical  principle  .therefore,  it  should  be 
regarded,  rather  than  as  a  remedy  for  a  con- 
tingency not  by  any  means  probable — that 
was  to  say,  though  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  contingencies  which  the  clause  was 
devised  to  meet,  they  felt  that  the  theore- 
tical perfection  of  the  Bill  rendered   it 
necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  or  two  ob- 
jections which  struck  him  to  the  present 
clause.  That  such  a  clause  was  necessary 
be  was  ready  to  declarOi  but  that  the  pre- 


sent one  met  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  so  readily  admit.     In  the  first 
place,  it  struck  him  that  it  placed  on  the 
chance  of  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  concur  in   a   proposal   made  by   the 
House  of  Commons,  the  actual  nullifying 
of  the   operation  of  the  Bill  altogether. 
For  what  did  the  clause  propose  ?  that  if 
a  dissolution  take  place  before   *'  both*' 
Houses  shall  have  agreed  to  a  specific 
Address,  to  be  founded  on  the  report  of 
the  district-division  Commissioners,  such 
and  such  things  shall  take  place.     Now, 
suppose  the  House  of  Lords  should  not 
approve  of  this  report,  and  therefore  should 
withhold  its  assent  from  the  proposition 
for  an  Address,  was  it  not  plain  that  for 
every  practical  purpose  the  Bill  would  be 
negatived?     Now  this  objection  was  not 
met  by  the  present  clause,  which,  indeed, 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  "  both 
Houses"  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
sanction  the  report  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  was  true,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  the 
chance  of  theirdisagreeing  was  very  remote 
— that  the  difficulty  which  he  was  pointing 
at  was  very  improbable ;  but  still  it  was 
possible,  and  if  it  occurred,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Bill,  supposing  the  general  measure 
to  have  been  in  the  mean  time  approved  of 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  that  ob- 
jection was  not  conquered.  The  second  ob- 
jection was  of  still  more  force.  The  clause 
provided,  that  after   the    **  last  day    of 
April,   1832,"  should  a  dissolution  take 
place,  either  by  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  that  the 
right  of  voting  shall  be  just  as  if  the  Bill 
had  passed  into  a  law.  Look  to  the  results 
of  such  an  arrangement.     In  such  a  state 
of  things,  they  would  have  neither  the 
votes  under  the  existing  system,  nor  the 
constituency  which  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  provide,  but  would  be  placed  in  this 
strange  position — that  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  vote  of  every  man  who 
presented  himself  and  said  he  rented  a 
lOL  house.     The  Bill  provided,  that  a 
strict  registry  with  a  very  complex  ma- 
chinery, should  be  preliminary  to  the  right 
of  voting ;  that,  in  fact,  no  man  could  be 
entered  on  the  list  of  voters  who  had  not 
been  duly  registered,  and  undergone  every 
proper  scrutiny,  as  to  his  qualifications, 
before  the  registering  officers.     But  the 
clause  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
such  registry  had  taken  place :  that  was 
an  extraordinary  state,  and  any  person 
might  vote  whether  be  was  registered  or 
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not.  Ooe  right  of  voting  was  by  occu- 
pancy ;  and  if  the  votes  were  not  regis- 
tered, how  could  it  be  known  that  the 
claimants  actually  had  such  a  right  ?  The 
supposition  was,  that  no  registering  of  the 
new  votes  had  taken  place,  which  would 
create  difficulty,  and  there  could  be  no 
inquiry  whatever  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claims.  Every  man  who  supposed  he  in- 
habited a  house  of  10/.  rent,  or  which 
would  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  would 
claim  a  right  to  vote.  He  would  tender 
his  vote,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of 
controlling  or  refusing  him,  and  no  means 
of  checking  his  assertion  that  he  lived  in 
a  house  rated  at  10/.  All  inquiry,  then, 
would  be  set  aside,  and  every  person  who 
brought  forward  a  claim  must  be  allowed 
to  vote.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  some 
provision  like  the  present  clause,  he  could 
not  support  it,  because  he  considered  the 
first  part  of  it  as  very  clumsy,  and  the 
latter  part  of  it  as  very  objectionable. 

Lord  Alikorp  could  not  see  the  force  of 
the  objections  just  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  It  was  true,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  with- 
holding its  assent  from  the  Address  to 
confirm  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
there  would  be  such  a  difficulty  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  pointed  out ;  but 
such  a  difficulty  could  not  well  be  antici- 
pated, unless  on  such  a  supposition  as 
would  imply  difficulties  which  neither  the 
present  clause,  nor  indeed  any  that  he 
could  suggest,  could  provide  against. 
The  clause  certainly  implied  a  concur- 
rence between  both  Houses,  and  till  the 
want  of  that  concurrence  was  a  matter  of 
certainty,  the  contingencies,  which,  as  his 
noble  friend  had  justly  observed,  were 
much  more  theoretical  than  practical,  to 
which  the  clause  applied,  would  be  to  all 
intents  and  ^purposes  provided  for.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  provide  for  cir- 
cumstances in  the  event  of  a  dissolution 
before  the  Bill  came  into  operation,  and 
he  could  not  see  how  —  the  Bill  itself 
having  been  sanctioned  by  both  Houses — 
an  insuperable  difference  of  opinion  could 
arise  as  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers. Then,  as  to  the  other  objections  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  difficulties 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated, 
as  the  natural  result  of  admitting  the  con- 
stituency under  the  Bill  to  vote  before  all 
its  registry  mechanism  had  been  completed, 
would  be  met  by  the  exiiting  law  with  re- 


ference to  elections.  The  right  honourable 
Baronet  said  no,  for  as  there  would  be  at 
the  time  no  registered  list,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  preventing  every  man  from 
voting  who  rated  himself  as  a  10/. 
householder.  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  to  forget,  that  at  present  it  was 
the  business  of  the  returning  officer  and 
his  deputy  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  quali6cation  of  every  voter  who  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  poll.  This  being 
the  fact,  where  was  the  difficulty  of  his 
instituting  a  similar  scrutiny  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  voters  under  the 
present  Bill  on  such  an  occasion,  neces- 
sarily a  single  one,  as  that  which  the 
clause  contemplated  as  possible?  That 
the  returning  officer  might  be  enabled  to  do 
so  effectively,  the  clause  provided  that  the 
poll  should  last  fifteen,  and  eight  days  as 
at  present.  He  thought  he  need  not  add 
another  word  in  explaining  away  the  right 
hon.  Baronefs  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  the  clause  provided  against  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  by  the  demise  of  the 
Crown's  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  after  a  certain  date.  It  certainly 
would  not  do,  that  a  House  of  Commons 
should,  after  the  last  day  of  April  next,  be 
returned  by  the  imperfect  constituency  of 
the  present  system,  and  therefore,  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  correctly  stated,  it 
was  proposed,  that  if  both  Houses  shall 
have  addressed  his  Majesty  to  sanction  the 
Report  of  the  district  division  Commis- 
sioners before  a  certain  period,  that  an 
election  taking  place  between  the  last  day 
of  April  next,  and  the  perfect  operation  of 
the  Bill,  then  the  constituency  under  the 
Bill  should  be  admitted  to  vote :  and  in 
the  next  place,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  afforded  for  a  due  scrutiny  into  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  it  was  provided, 
though  the  Bill  fixed  two  days  as  the 
average  of  polling,  that  the  full  comple- 
ment of  fifteen  and  eight  days,  as  under 
the  present  system,  should  be  afforded. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  there 
were  two  points  omitted  in  the  Bill.  The 
first  point  was,  who  were  to  be  the  con- 
stituents of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  should  take 
place  before  the  new  constituency  which 
was  to  be  framed  by  this  Bill  should  have 
come  into  existence.  The  next  point  was, 
who  were  to  be  the  constituents  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  taking  place  after  the 
Bill  had  been  passed,  and  before  themontl) 
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of  April  neit.  Theae  were  two  very  large 
and  important  questions,  all  consideration 
of  which  had  been  wholly  left  out  of  the 
Bill,  and  which  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  till 
they  had  been  reminded  of  them  by  the 
Opposition.  That  clause  was  another  and 
additional  proof  of  the  imperfect^  and  im- 
becile, and  chaotic,  and  ignorant  system 
of  groping  in  the  dark,  on  which  Ministers 
had  acted  through  the  whole  progress  of 
the  present  measure.  Here  a  contingency, 
the  most  important,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  that  could  possibly  engage 
Parliament,  had  been  wholly  overlook- 
ed, and  would  still  be  unprovided  for, 
but  for  the  importunity  of  lion.  Members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House :  and 
yet  the  principles  and  difficulties  involved 
in  this  important  contingency  were,  even 
at  this  twelfth  hour,  far  from  having  been 
foreseen  or  provided  against  by  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his 
sapient  and  eloquent  colleagues.  They 
had  provided  neither  for  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  case  of  the  King's  death,  nor 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  case  of 
the  exercise  of  the  King's  Prerogative.  In 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  these  points 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Ministers,  and  the  clause  was  intended 
to  meet  these  events.  The  first  part  of  the 
clause  provided,  that  the  old  constituency 
should  elect  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  he  thought  was  right.  The  second 
part  of  the  clause  he  did  not  approve  of. 
The  clause  did  not,  in  fact,  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  The  new  voters  would 
have  no  right  to  vote  till  they  were  regis- 
tered, and  there  would  be  no  means  of  re- 
gistering, and  no  legal  votes.  The  con- 
stituency of  the  country  might  then  be 
anybody  ;  it  would  vibrate  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  and  place  the  country  in 
a  state  of  great  danger.  There  would  be 
no  means  of  cutting  off  those  who  claimed 
to  vote  without  any  right,  or  of  adding 
those  who  had  the  right,  and  were  not  in- 
serted in  the  lists.  What  was  there  to 
prevent  improper  persons  from  voting? 
What  security  against  this?  Would  it 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Overseer  to  put 
in  any  person  whom  he  pleased  ?  [Lord 
John  Russell  here  said  ''No."]  The  noble 
Lord  might  say  no,  but  did  he  really  be- 
lieve that-  no  person  would  be  inserted  in 
the  Overseer's  list  who  oug^ht  not  to  vote  ? 
He  believed,  that  such  radical  and  revolu* 
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rate  would  place  the  return  of  Membors-^io 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  within  six  months 
— wholly  in  the  hands  of  revolutionary 
voters.  He  thought,  in  case  of  a  dissolu- 
tion taking  place  after  the  two  Houses  had 
addressed  the  Crown,  and  before  the 
month  of  April,  that  the  old  constituency 
ought  to  elect  the  new  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  cheat 
on  the  understandings  of  those  who  bad 
attended  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  to  say 
that  the  lists  could  be  scrutinixed  or  the 
voters  checked,  under  the  new  Bill,  before 
they  were  registered.  There  would  be  a 
crisis  of  great  danger,  should  the  demise  of 
the  Crown  take  place  between  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  and  the  period  when  the 
lists  of  the  new  constituency  were  com- 
plete. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  little  to  add  to 
the  satisfactory  explanation  of  bis  noble 
friend,  and  therefore  need  not  detain  the 
House  with  a  formal  reply  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  On  the  aupposition 
of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  taking  place  at 
any  period  before  the  Bill  came  into  full 
operation,  it  was,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  very  little  more  than  seven 
months  would  bring  them  lo  the  last  day 
of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  clause 
would  be  operative.  Parliament  possessed 
the  power  of  sitting  six  months  after  that 
demise-— that  is,  had  six  months  to  pro- 
vide for  all  those  difficulties  yl^ich  scared 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  need  not 
say  how  remote  was  such  a  contingency 
at  the  present  moment,  and,  indeed,  need 
not  add  how  earnesUv  be  trusted  it  would 
long  continue  so.  Then,  as  to  the  other 
objection— that  founded  on  the  possibility 
of  the  House  of  Lords  not  concurring  with 
the  Commons'  Motion  in  an  Addreaa 
adopting  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
— ^he  really  thought  it  so  extraordinary, 
so  utterly  improlmblei  that  he  knew  not 
how  seriously  to  meet  it.  It  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say,  that  the  Bill  provide 
for  a  constitutional  theoretical  contin- 
gency; but  that  no  legislative  measure 
could,  a  priori,  provide  against  every  poa- 
sible  difficulty  which  subtilty  might  be 
able  to  devise.  Then,  as  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  as  there  would  be  no  registered 
list  of  voters  on  the  occasion  contemplated 
by  the  clause,  there  would  be  no  meana 
of  preventing  surreptitious  persons  voting 
under  an  alleged  10/.  qualification,  it  waa 
sufficient  to  ask,  in  answer,  bow  were  such 
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ifUii|[  system  ?  The  answer  was,  by  the 
fcrutmy  of  the  returning  officers. 

Six  tharl^  Wethnell:  The  returning 
officer  could  not  do  so  under  the  present 
Bill. 

Lord  John  RusuU :  Why  not  ?  The 
circumstance  of  there  beings  no  list  of  the 
voters,  could  be  no  objection,  for  there 
was  no  list  of  the  40i.  freeholders  who 
voted  under  the  present  system.  The 
only  mode  which  the  returning  officer 
bad  of  determining  the  validity  of  a  405. 
vote  was  by  examining  into  its  authenticity ; 
and  the  same  mode  would  enable  him  to 
determine  the  validity  of  a  10/.  suflVage. 
But  all  these  objections,  he  repeated,  were 
so  improbablei  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  discuss  them,  the  clause  being,  as 
he  had  stated,  intended  to  meet  a  the- 
oretical contingency  by  no  means  practic- 
allv  probable. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  no  answer  to  the  objections 
stated  to  the  clause.  It  was  not  so  im- 
possible as  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  event  alluded  to,  of  a  dis- 
solution, might  take  place  before  the  end 
of  seven  months.  He,  therefore,  did  not 
consider  that  this  was  a  mere  constitu- 
tional and  not  a  practical  difficulty;  it 
was,  certainly,  a  constitutional  difficulty 
and  a  practical  difficulty  also.  The  noble 
Lord  should  recollect,  that  the  returning 
officers  had,  in  the  assessments  to  the 
Land-tax,  a  guide  to  check  the  claims  of 
the  freeholders.  He  was  of  opinion,  too, 
that  the  new  rights  of  voting  were  much 
more  complicated  than  the  old,  and  would 
give  more  trouble. 

Mr.  C  IF.  Wynn  approved  of  the 
clause,  as  likely  to  answer  the  object  pro- 
posed. The  objections  made  to  the  Bill 
which  this  clause  was  to  obviate,  were  not 
theoretical,  but  practical  and  constitu- 
tional objections,  made  to  defend  the 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  If  the  clause 
had  not  been  introduced,  the  House  of 
Commons  might,  if  the  Bill  passed  into  a 
law,  continue  its  sittings  for  seven  years, 
and  the  Crown  would  have  no '  legal 
power  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  was  quite 
satis6ed  with  the  former  part  of  the  clause, 
but  not  with  the  latter,  and  believed  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  stopped 
at  the  former,  and  allowed  the  Parliament, 
should  it  be  dissolved  before  the  last  day 
of  April,  to  be  elected  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  would  be  if  the  Act  did  not  pass. 
By  the  second  part  of  the  clausei  the 


foils  were  to  be  kept  open  for  fifteen  da^ ; 
ut  by  the  Bill,  all  the  difficulties  which 
might  intervene  must  be  left  untouched, 
for  notbine  could  be  decided  either  by  the 
Sheriff  or  his  deputy. 

The  clause  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  Motion  that  it  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  stated,  that  in 
the  supposed  case  of  a  dissolution  taking 
place  after  the  two  Houses  had  agreed 
to  the  Address,  and  before  the  registry 
was  completed,  there  would  be  many  < 
difficult  questions  to  be  decided  by  the 
returning  officers.  The  Bill  created  new 
boroughs,  and  separated  them  from  coun« 
ties,  and  the  returning  officer  would  have 
to  decide  whether  a  man  claiming  a  vote 
had  a  right,  in  some  cases,  to  vote  for  a 
borough  or  a  county. 

The  clause  read  a  third  time,  and  added 
to  the  Bill  by  way  of  rider. 

The  Speaker  asked,  if  there  were  any 
other  clauses  to  be   added  ?  —  •*  No, 
Were  there  any  Amendments  in  the  body 
of  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Lee  Lee  proposed  an  Amendment 
in  tlie  22ud  clause,  reserving  the  rights  of 
all  the  freeholders  now  under  age,  who 
would,  on  coming  of  age,  have  a  right  to 
vote,  if  this  Bill  did  not  become  a  law. 
Such  a  reservation,  he  said,  was  made  of 
the  apprentices  and  sons  of  freemen,  and 
he  saw  no  reasou  why  the  same  reserva* 
tion  should  not  be  made  of  the  rights  of 
freeholders.  He  could  not  doubt,  as  the 
Amendment  be  proposed  was  only  fair  and 
equitable,  that  it  would  meet  the  approba* 
tion  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
moved  an  Amendment  to  this  effect. 

Amendment  brought  up  and  read. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  this  clause  was  to 
place  freeholders  on  the  same  footing  aa 
freemen.  It  was  to  reserve  to  the  sons  of 
freeholders  all  their  present  rights.  He 
saw  no  objection  to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to,  and  inserted  in 
the  Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Briscoe,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  clause  44th  the  words 
"  Saturday  and  Sunday "  should  be  in* 
serted,  instead  of  Saturday,*'  Lord  Joha 
Russell  stating  that  he  had  no  objection. 

The  Attorney  General  had  a  proviso  to 
propose,  giving  to  parties  in  whose  favour 
cosu  should  be  awarded  by  Election  Com-« 
mittees,  the  power  of  recovering  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  by  the  Act  of 
tha  9th  of  George  4th*    A  clause  to  thif 
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effect  was  drawn  up  and  printed ;  but 
such  was  the  unexpected  turn,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  third  reading,  that 
time  was  not  allowed  for  engrossing  it 
with  the  Bill.  He  had  therefore  to  add  it 
by  way  qf  proviso.  Tiie  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  then  moved  the  following  pro- 
viso : — "  Provided  always  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  where  the  Committee  appointed  to 
try  the  merits  of  apy  petition  complaining 
of  an  undue  election,  or  return  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
^  ment,  shall  award  costs  in  any  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  this  Act,  such  costs  shall  be 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  costs  are 
directed  to  be  recovered  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  4th,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  trial  of  controverted  elections,  or 
returns  of  Members  to  sefve  in  Parlia- 
ment/" 

Mr.  James  L,  Knight  observed,  that 
this  said  nothing  of  the  taxing  of  costs, 
which  an  Election  Committee  had  not  the 
power  to  do. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
power  to  recover  the  costs  "  in  the  same 
manner*'  as  by  the  9th  George  4th  would 
be  sufficient  with  respect  to  costs. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  it  was  suggested 
on  a  former  evening,  that  the  townships  of 
Hensingham  and  Moresby  should  be  added 
to  Whitehaven.  On  inquiry,  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  such  an  addition  was 
desirable.  He  therefore  now  moved,  that 
this  township  be  added. 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  this  Amendment. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  inquired  whether  there 
were  any  other  amendments  to  be  proposed 
to  the  body  of  the  Bill.  No  other  amend- 
ment being  offered, 

Lord  John  Russell  s9Lidf  Sir,  I  now  move 
that  this  Bill  do  pass. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  did  not  rise  at  that 
moment  in  the  hope,  or  with  even  the 
roost  distant  expectation,  of  being  able, 
by  any  arguments  which  he  might  be  able 
to  use,  to  alter  or  sway  the  opinions  of 
any  hon.  Member,  or  to  influence  the  vote 
which  any  hon.  Member  had  formed  a 
determination  to  give  on  the  momentous 
and  interesting  question  now  before  the 
House.  But,  although  he  was  ready  to 
avow  the  absence  of  all  such  hope  on  his 
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him  to  make  some  observations,  whereby 
would  be  placed  on  record  those  objections 
which  he  had  to  (he  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.     If   he  had  ever  entertained    any 
hopes  that  he  could  successfully  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  those  hopes  had  now 
vanished  ;  and,  although  he  regretted  that 
he  had  missed  the  very  recent  opportunity 
which  had  been  offered  him,  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
still,  as  the  majority  then  obtained  showed 
how  fruitless  all  opposition  was,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  objections  and  observations 
which  he  had  to  make  would  have  just  as 
much  weight,  and  produce  an  equal  effect 
to  that  which  they  would  have  produced, 
had  he  been  able  to  make  them  at  that 
period.     He  must,  however,  own  that  he 
had  entertained  strong,  and,  as  they  seemed 
to  him,  well-founded  expectations,  that, 
on  his  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill,  his  noble  friend  opposite  (Lord  John 
Russell)  or  some  other  Gentleman,  either  in 
the  Govermnent,  or  allied  with  it,  would 
have  risen,  and  have  afforded  the  House 
some  opportunity  of  being  able  to  judge 
and  know  how   the  present  Bill  would 
operate  upon  the  Constitution  of  England, 
and  how  it  was  in  contemplation  that  the 
present  or  any  future  Government  of  this 
country  should  conduct  the    affairs    of 
Government  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  He  confessed,  that  he 
expected  this  the  more  because,  although 
he  had  attended  in  his  place  from  the  1  st 
of  March,  when  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  made  his  state- 
ments respecting  its  principle,  which  was 
then   discussed,   he  had  heard  nothing 
since  from  the  noble  Lords  opposite  which 
could  be  fairly  considered  as  referring  to 
anything  more  than  the  particular  clauses, 
nor  was  there  any  general  discussion  as  to 
bow  the  Bill  would  act,  or  how  they  sup- 
posed that  it  would  work.     For  himself 
he  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to 
have  received  some  information  of  this 
nature  from  the  noble  Lords,  or  from  any 
hon.  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House — for  he  must  declare  himself  to  be, 
as  indeed  he  was  well  known  to  be,  no 
enemy  whatever,  but  a  friend,  to  a  mode- 
rate Reform — and  he  must,  therefore,  say, 
that  he  should  have  felt  rejoiced  in  the 
assurance  and  knowledge  that  the  Reform 
carried  into  operation  by  the  present  Bill 
was  a  reform,  and  not  a  revolution  ;  and 
that  instead  of  being  pregnant  with  that 
danger  to  aU  the  best  iostitatioQi  of  the 
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country  which  he  feared  would  result  from 
it,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  its  in- 
evitable result,  it  was  calculated  to  improve 
them  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  He  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  the  objections  which  he  conceived 
it  to  b«  his  imperative  duty  to  offer,  for 
there  never  was  a  Bill  introduced  into  that 
House  containing  so  vast  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects— subjects  involving  the  roost  import- 
ant considerations,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution, 
or  the  prosperity  of  England.  The  matter 
contained  m  the  Reform  Bill  ought  to 
have  formed  the  subject  of  three  or  four 
separate  Bills,  so  as  to  have  allowed  a 
separate  discussion  for  each  branch  of  it ; 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him,  in  a 
speech  such  as  that  to  which  he  was 
limited,  to  discuss  that  which  it  would  take 
any  man  half  a  day  to  go  over.  He  wished 
it  had  been  divided  into  several  bills,  be- 
cause then  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  based  could  have  been  dbcussed 
independently  of  the  machinery  by  which 
those  alterations  were  to  be  effected ;  and, 
had  that  been  the  case,  a  man  of  moderate 
capacity,  such  as  himself,  could  have 
embraced  the  whole  of  each  branch  at 
once.  It  was  with  deep  regret,  therefore, 
that  instead  of  having  this  plan  of  Reform 
divided  into  parts,  as  the  proposed  changes 
might  affect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Constitution,  he  should  find  the  whole 
jumbled  together  into  one  mass,  in  such  a 
manner  as  no  man  could  understand.  He 
should,  at  the  present  time,  therefore, 
content  himself  with  suggesting,  in  as 
few  words  as  might  be,  the  general  ob- 
jections which  he  took  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  in  doing  so  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  if  he  com- 
menced by  professing  his  predilection 
in  favour  of  that  machinery  of  Repre- 
sentation under  which  England  had  en- 
joyed the  greatest  share  of  liberty  and 
the  lareest  portion  of  prosperity,  that  had 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Was 
it  necessary  for  him,  then,  to  state  more 
to  impress  upon  the  House  the  vast  im- 
portance, and  mighty  interest  of  the  Bill, 
than  that  the  Bill  was  clearly  experimental? 
It  was  simply  for  them  to  consider,  whe- 
ther, by  a  Constitution  altc^ether  new, 
they  would  be  able  to  preserve  that  degree 
of  civil  liberty  and  prosperity  which,  under 
die  old  system,  England  had  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  nation,  an- 
cient or  modern.    Then  had  been  several 


revolutions  in  this  country ;  and  without 
attempting  to  justify  the  objects  or  reasons 
of  all,  either  in  whole  or  part,  he  would 
merely  declare,  that  the  constitutional  re- 
sult of  all  these  revolutions  had  been,  to 
add  vigour  to  the  Government — to  in- 
crease the  naval  and  military  glory  of  the 
country,  &nd  to  augment  the  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  the  civil  and  personal 
liberty  of  the  people.  But  in  the  consti- 
tutional results  of  all  these  revolutions, 
there  had  been  nothing  to  affect  the  just 
and  -fitting  and  proper  authority  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
Legislature — or  nothing  to  make  the  po- 
pular voice  supreme  in  the  State.  If  the 
republican  form  of  Government  were  pro- 
posed for  this  country,  he  thought  it  might 
be  considered — although  to  sanction  it, 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  and 
with  his  oath  of  allegiance — but  Aill  it 
might  be  entertained  as  a  speculative  ques- 
tion. And  then,  even  if  it  were  so  brought 
forward  as  a  speculative  question — if  it 
were,  res  integra^  a  question  to  consider  if 
the  republican  form  of  government  might 
not  be  wisely  preferred  to  that  now  exist- 
ing  in  this  country,  he  would  declare  it  to 
be  his  deliberate  opinion,that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
would  not  be  permanent  in  duration,  nor 
would  it,  while  it  lasted,  secure  to  us  that 
degree  of  liberty  and  prosperity  which  the 
people  now  enjoyed.  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  to  prove  this  position. 
He  stated  it — he  took  for  granted — at  least 
he  was  entitled  to  take  it  for  granted— 
that  no  man  who  supported  this  Reform 
Bill  wished  to  entertain  the  notion  of  a 
republic  in  that  House,  whatever  might  be 
the  private  opinion  of  individuals  upon  the 
subject.  His  own  opinion  was,  that,  instead 
of  adding  to  our  liberties,  and  prosperity, 
and  glory,  it  would  destroy  all  that  which 
we  already  possessed.  And  many  were  the 
advantages  and  blessings,  he  wished  them 
to  remark,  which  they  enjoyed  above  all 
other  people,  ancient  or  modern.  We  had 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  hands 
of  the  people— in  matters  of  judicial  trial 
we  did  not  feel  the  power  of  Government 
upon  any  political  question.  The  peasant 
here  was  not  afraid  of  any  man  of  power 
who  happened  to  be  his  neighbour.  Never 
was  there  in  any  community  so  perfect  an 
attainment  of  all  the  interests  and  objects 
of  civil  government  as  in  this.  He  knew 
that  in  saying  thisi  he  might  be  speaking 
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that  which  was  highly  unpalatable  to 
many  bon.  Qentlemen  opposite ;  for  now* 
a*day8  it  was  considered  patriotism  to  be 
discontented  with  oor  institutions.  There 
was,  however,  another  thing  which  he 
would  mention  as  a  peculiar  advantage, 
and  that  was,  that  the  great  police  of  the 
country  was  administered  by  independent 
gentlemen— 'by  persons  of  property  and 
respectability,  who  had  a  direct  and  post* 
tive  interest  in  maintaining  the  institutions 
and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  State ; 
and  who,  above  all,  did  belong  themselves 
to  the  people.  Then  the  great  police, 
which  in  other  countries  was  attached  to 
the  government,  was  in  this  placed  under 
the  Magistrates,  who,  though  men  of  pro- 
perty and  station,  were  yet  at  the  same 
time  men  of  the  people.  In  stating  this, 
he  felt  he  was  saying  that  which  was 
obnoxious  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of 
many  supporters  of  the  Bill,  who  thought 
that  this  svstem  ought  to  be  put  down. 
They  were  likewise  hostile  to  another  of 
our  ancient  institutions,  which  had  been 
highly  prized,  and  greatly  favoured,  and 
long  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  rights 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors— he 
meant  the  Trial  bv  Jury.  Men  were  taught 
to  consider  it  a  glorious  privilege,  and  an 
especial  blessing  of  England,  that  only 
a  few  Jud{j;es  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  while  the  rest  were  appointed  by  the 
people,  and  that  everv  individual  accused 
of  any  offence  should  be  tried  by  his 

Kers*  But  now  there  were  many  hon» 
embers  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
Trial  by  Jury,  at  least  in  civil  oases,  should 
be  abolished.  Both  were,  in  his  opinion, 
of  equal  and  the  highest  value,  though 
both  alike  faulty  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  made  speeches  before  the  multitude, 
and  who  fixed  their  hopes  and  glory  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  When  he  looked  over  this  kingdom, 
hesaw  anun\berof  small  communities  exer- 
cising privileges,which  in  other  countries  be- 
longed to  the  government  alone.  First,  there 
were  the  parishes,  which  had  the  power 
of  legislating  with  respect  to  the  highways, 
their  own  charities,  and  so  forth.  Again, 
there  was  the  threat  numl)er  of  corpora- 
tions, having  their  own  local  Magistrates, 
and  local  authority,  and  thus  being,  in 
fact,  to  some  extent,  little  republics, 
wherein  public  subjects  were  agitated  and 
discussed,  and  where  local  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  those  most  interested  in  their 
due  admiiiiitratioq.     Again,  in  the  old 


division  of  counties,  which  this  Bill 
about  to  destroy,  there  were  the  Grand 
Juries  at  the  Asaixet,  and  on  other  ooca* 
sions,  investigating  all  things  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  county ;  and  this,  he  main- 
tained, might  justly  be  deemed  a  great  ad* 
vantage  in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs, because  it  was  so  understood  and  aetn^ 
that  they  were  administered  by  the  people, 
and  not  by  the  court, and  the  people  did  not 
feel  the  arm  of  government,  as  in  other 
countries.  Were  these  things,  he  asked, 
worth  preserving  ?  And  if  so,  what  secu* 
rity  had  they  that  they  would  be  preservad 
bereafter,and  under  this  new  Constitution f 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  said  by  soma 
noble  Lords  opposite*  that  they  would  ba 
better  preserved,  and  more  secure,  whta 
the  measure  shall  have  passed.  Were  they 
quite  sure  of  that  ?  Were  they  sure  that 
the  monarchy  would  be  preserved  after  tha 
Bill  passed  ?  Was  it  certain,  that  tha 
House  of  Lords  would  be  preserved  ?  Was 
it  certain,  that  the  same  feeling  would 
exist  toward  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Was  it  certain 
that  there  would  be  in  that  House  tha 
same  moderation,  the  same  wisdom,  and 
the  same  temper,  and  the  same  disposition 
to  blend  the  liberty  of  the  subject  with  tha 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Crown  an4 
Aristocracy  ?  Those  who  were  sure,  that 
none  of  these  results  would  accrue,  might 
give  an  honest  and  conscientious  vote  for 
the  Bill ;  and  if  he  were  sure  of  that,  ha 
would  add  his  vote  to  the  number.  Bat 
he  hoped  the  House  would  forgive  him 
when  he  declared,  that  he  was  not  sure  of 
this,  and  briefly  stated  the  reason  where* 
fore,  after  the  most  anxious  deliberation* 
he  was  led  to  form  and  give  expression  to 
this  opinion.  He  felt  that  the  oill  was  an 
experiment,  that  it  would  of  necessKy 
effect  a  great  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  assembly,  and  endanger 
every  other  institution  of  which  Englist|- 
men  had  reason  to  be  proud,  and  whiob 
it  was  to  be  presumed  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  did  not  wish  to  destroy* 
If,  then,  the  Bill  were  purely  experimaotal» 
he  declared  that  no  person  had  a  right  to 
try  an  experiment  on  so  large  a  scale.  No 
person  had  a  right  to  trv  an  experiment 
which  might  be  fatal.  Nothing  but  the  most 
positive  certainty  that  some  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country  were  injureid  or 
affected  with  danger  could  justify  a  proper 
iition  in  making  an  alteration  so  axtensivt* 
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He  atrenaoQtly  objected  to  any  species  of 
Refbrm  from  which  we  could  not  retrace 
our  steps.  He  would  have  supported  a 
moderate  and  safe  plan  of  Reform,  but 
never  would  he  have  supported  anv  Re- 
form from  which,  if  he  found  it  could  not 
be  conducted  satisfactorily,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  back.  When  once  this 
Bill  passed,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
make  a  newconstitution  of  the  House ;  he, 
therefore,  opposed  it.  It  would  t>e  said, 
that  that  House  should  be  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  people ;  but  that  was  only 
an  assertion — a  mere  form  of  words.  For 
himself,  he  denied  that  the  House  had 
ever  been  a  more  perfect  representation 
of  the  people  than  it  was  at  that  moment. 
The  House  was  part  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  it  never  was — it 
neter  was  intended  to  be^— a  perfect  and 
unmiaed  representation  of  the  people.  He 
defied  the  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite  to 
show  any  period  of  our  history  at  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  perfect  and 
unmiaed  representation  of  the  people.  If 
it  could  be  shown,  he  should  be  indebted 
for  some  information  on  the  subject,  for  he 
at  present  believed,  that  never  was  there 
a  period  when  the  influence  of  the 
people  was  so  great  in  that  House  as  it 
was  at  present.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  amend  the  Representation;  but  what 
sort  of  assembly  was  this  they  were  about 
to  constitute  ?-^what|its  object? — what  its 
character  ?  If  it  was  the  object  to  make 
of  that  House  an  assembly  purely  popular 
—to  make  it  a  perfect  representative  Of 
the  people^  independent  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Aristocracy,  he 
declared,  that  the  alteration  effecting  this 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  revolution 
and  the  overthrowing  of  the  monarchy. 
He  appealed  to  history  and  its  testimony 
of  the  undeviating  practice,  when  he  stated, 
that  no  purely  popular  assembly  ever  did 
long  exist  in  conjunction  with  a  monarch- 
ical form  of  government.  What  was  it 
gave  the  House  of  Commons  its  present 
eatraordinary  power  T  It  had  been  ever 
since  the  Revolution  encroaching  on  the 
Execntlve  Government.  And  yet,  at  the 
S|me  time,  all  this  extension  and  mighty 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  safely 
grown,  because  the  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion wassuch  as  to  allow  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  that  power  which,  in  a  purely  popu*> 
lar  aistmblyiOerercottld  have  been  allowed 


to  exist.  That  a  purely  popular  assembly 
could  be  constituted  for  a  great  nation  like 
this,  he  positively  denied,  if  they  were 
anxious  to  maintain  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  And  if  this  measure 
should  pass  into  a  law,  he  should  say  to 
the  noble  Lords  who  denied  the  Bill  was 
revolutionary,  "  Look  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution— look  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." The  House  of  Commons  was 
so  constituted,  that  in  its  body  the 
weight  of  the  Monarch  and  of  the  Aristo* 
cracy  should  have  influence  to  promote 
the  public  business,  and  blend  with  the 
popular  influences  represented  by  certain 
parties.  Thus  might  all  affairs  be  con- 
ducted safely  by  it,  with  due  regard  to  the 
riehts  of  the  Monarch  and  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  might 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  greatest 
power.  If  he  were  allowed,  he  would 
say,  look  to  history;  but  history  and 
experience  were  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
time  for  referring  to  them  was  gone  by. 
He  would,  therefore,  say,  look  to  specula- 
tion— look  to  pure  reasoning— look  to  the 
opinions  of  learned  men^-and,looking  thus 
to  reason — looking  to  the  general  principle, 
he  declared,  that  if  thev  desired  to  main*> 
tain  the  Mo^iarch  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  must  not  look  to  a  purer  represent*- 
ation  of  the  people.  If  they  gave  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  power  which 
it  now  possessed,  and  from  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, it  was  not  disposed  to  part,  the 
people  would  be  then  oppressed  by  many 
tvrants— a  more  intolerable  tyranny  than 
that  of  the  worst  despot ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  thousand  times  a  worse  form  of 
rule  than  that  from  which  they  wished 
themselves  free.  Besides,  it  was  natural 
that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  increase.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  not,  for  the  last  150  years,  had  any 
struegle  with  the  King  or  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  if  they  only  gave  it  the  popu- 
lar voice,  he  maintained,  thatrepresentmg 
the  popular  will  only,  it  woula  often  be 
humea  into  discord  with  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  Again  he 
begged  to  remind  them,  that  in  any  ques* 
tion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  House  would  be  urged  on  by  the 
people;  and  that  the  popular  opinion, 
maintained  by  popular  passion,  was  not 
the  thing  to  be  consulted ;  but  that,  if  it 
were  so  consulted,  it  would  auuredlj 
sweep  off"  all  things  in  its  way  before  it. 
At  present  he  contended  that  popular 
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opinion  found  its  way  sufficiently  into  the 
House — first,  bv  means  of  the  number  of 
Members  returned   for    popular    places; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
great  numbers  of  the  House.     It  was  im- 
possible that  in  an  assembly  of  600  per- 
sons there  should  not  be  a  great  infusion 
of  popular  spirit.     And,  although  it  cer- 
tainly was  most  desirable  that  the  popular 
voice  should  be  heard  in  the  Legislature, 
it  was  not  less  desirable  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  entirely  to  overpower  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other 
orders  in  the  State;  and,  above  all, it  was 
desirable  that  means  should  be  taken  for 
diminishing  the  danger  that  would  arise 
from  any  sudden   ebullition  of  popular 
feeling  leading  to  measures  of  precipitation 
in  that  House.     On  these  principles  he 
could  never  approve  of  converting    the 
House  of  Commons  of  England  into  an 
assembly  of  delegates ;   he  could  never 
approve  of  rendering  it  an  assembly  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  should  merely  repre- 
sent the  popular  voice;    that  it  should 
merely  represent  the  opinions  of  a  certain 
class  of  voters.     Now,Sn  his  opinion,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  pass  was  to  do  this.     Its  object 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  representation  of 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Aristocracy ;  and 
to  convert  the  House  into  an  Assembly  of 
Delegates ;    of  individuals,  not  speaking 
their  own  sentiments  and  opinions,  but 
representing    what  they  believed   to  be 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  defegated.     The  object 
of  this   Bill  was,    beyond    all   question, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy  and  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  send  individuals 
into    Parliament   as  the  Representatives 
of  districts,  who  by  giving  vent  to  the 
ebullitions    of   the  public  voice,  might 
drown  and  overpower  any  accents  which 
might  be  raised  m  defence  of  other  bran- 
ches of  the  Constitution.     He  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  any  dissertations  upon 
the  Constitution,  he  would  merely  refer  to 
the  opinions  which  had  been  given  on 
that  subject  by  the  theorizers,  or,  as  some 
might  call  them,  the  theorists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.     This  was  the  first  time 
on  which  any   Government  which    had 
swayed  the  destinies  of  a  prosperous  and 
contented  people  had  ever  thrown  down 
before  the  people  the  right  of  discussing  all 
the  principles  by  which  they  were  governed. 
The  great  theorists  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
water,  among  whom  no  system  of  govern- 


ment was  certain  or  stable,  among  whom 
no  Ministry  lasted  for  three  months  toge- 
ther, had  never  carried  their  views  so  far 
as  to  concede   solely  to  the  people  the 
right  of  instituting  laws.     Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  occurred  in  France,  in   the  fre- 
quent changes  which  had  taken  place  both 
before  aii^  after  the  despotism >  of  Bona- 
parte, when  the  people  were  obliged  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  what  plan  of 
government  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt. 
In  England,  by  the  system  now  proposed, 
the  people  were  travelling,  by  rapid  strides, 
to  a  revolution.     The  history  of  Poland 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  disastrous  effects 
resulting  from  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
If  the  Bill  under  consideration  were  al- 
lowed to  become  law,  then  the  present  form 
of  government  in  this  country  could  not 
long  exist :  it  must  necessarily  pass,  and 
that  by  hasty  strides,  into  a  Republic; 
and  the  transit  would  be  accompanied  with 
the  most  calamitous  consequences  to  the 
country.    The  advantages  derived  from 
the  return  of  Members  for  certain  places 
by  a  small  constituency,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  invaluable.     A  sug* 
gestion  had  indeed  been  thrown  out  on 
this  subject.     It  had  been  said,  that  those 
Members  who  were  thus  nominated  were 
not  the  Representatives  of  the  whole  class 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  they  were  so 
nominated ;  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune  to  join 
together,  and  vote  for  their  own  particular 
Representatives.     This  suggestion  had  a 
specious  appearance ;  but  it  had  this  great 
defect,  that  it  would   fail  to  secure  the 
proper  influence  which  the  Crown  ought 
to  possess  in  that  House.     A  noble  friend 
of  his  on  the  other  side  had,  in  the  course 
of  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
with  a  view  to  show  that  the  constitution 
of  the  House  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
sult the>best  interests  of  the  public,  ana- 
lysed the  majorities  by  which,  at  various 
periods.  Ministers  had  been  supported  when 
they  were,  as  his  noble  friend  conceived, 
in  the  wrong ;  and  had  shown,  that  for 
those  majorities  they  were,  of  all  classes 
of  Representatives  in  that  House,  least  of 
all  indebted  to  those  who  were  considered 
as  popular  Representatives.     Now,  in  the 
first  place,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  it 
was  entirely  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
his  noble  friend,  that,  in   the  cases   to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  in  which  Minis- 
ters bad  been  supported  by  majorities. 
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that  those  majorities  were  in  the  wrong. 
The  question  was  not  what  any  political 
party  had  thought  of  those  measures,  but 
what  was  thought  of  them  generally  by 
the  country.     It  did  not  follow,  that  be- 
cause a  Government  measure  was  thought 
wrong  by  Gentlemen  in  opposition  to  Go- 
vernment, that  the  country  at  large  must 
think  that  measure  a  wrong  one.     It  was 
undoubtedly  true   that,  in  various  cases, 
many  hon.  Members,  and  excellent  men 
too,  had  voted  in   support  of  particular 
measures  of  a  particular  Government,  al- 
though of  those  measures  they  highly  dis- 
approved.   Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  Walcheren  expedition.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  tl^at  many  hon.  members  voted 
in  support  of  Ministers  on  that  occasion, 
who  nevertheless  strongly  condemned  that 
expedition.    But  they  did  so  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  should  otherwise  endanger 
the  existence  of  an  Administration  of  whom 
generally  they  approved,  and  thereby  in- 
jure, instead  of  beneBtting  the  country. 
He  would  suppose  a  case  which  might 
easily  occur;  that  of  a  measure  of  the 
greatest   wisdom,   proposed  by  an    able 
Cabinet,  after  the  greatest  deliberation; 
and  yet  against  which    the   current  of 
popular  opinion  should  strongly  run.     As 
the  House  was  at  present  constituted,  the 
Members  of  counties  would  be  under  the 
necessity,  against  their  own  conviction,  of 
voting  against  such  a  measure,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  keep  their 
seats.     He  stated  this  to  show  how  unsafe 
it  would  be  for  any  Administration  to  rely 
solely  upon  a  popular  Representation  in 
that  House ;    as  the  members  of  such  a 
Representation  would  be  compelled  to  vote 
against   their    own    judgment,    for  fear 
of  being  turned  out  of  their  seats.      If 
the  10/.  household  franchise  were  estab- 
lished, the  Representatives  of  such  a  con- 
stituency would  be  nothing  but  delegates. 
Under  such  circumstances  what  stability 
could  any  Administration  possess?     For 
instance,  there  were  two  great  questions 
—the  Corn-laws  and  the  Currency:    he 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  majority  of 
the  present  Cabinet  were  determined  to 
maintain  the  Corn-laws  and  the  laws  re- 
specting: the  Currency;    but  could  they 
do  so  if  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  as  much  obliged  to  attend  to 
the  popular  voice  asthe  county  Members  ? 
He  apprehended  not.     It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  system  would  be  preg- 
nant with  the  most  serious  danger  to  the 
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Constitution.  A  few  words  on  the  form- 
ation of  the  Bill  under/onsitlferation.  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  blamed 
by  a  certain  party  for  having  been  so  tardy 
in  carrying  it  through  the  House.  He, 
for  one,  however,  could  attach  no  blame 
to  them  on  that  score.  It  had  been  said, 
that  this  Bill  had  been  met  with  the 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  de- 
lays on  ^he  part  of  the  Opposition.  For 
his  own  part,  he  would  fearlessly  assert, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  Constitu- 
tion that  had  been  formed  so  soon  as  this 
new  Constitution  for  Great  Britain.  It 
was  brought  down  by  the  Minister — it  was 
carried  by  acclamation  both  in  and  out  of 
the  House  without  investigation  or  de- 
liberation— and  all  this  was  done  in  a  space 
of  six  weeks.  It  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Fox,  that  if  a  number  of  the  wisest  men 
were  to  sit  down  to  form  a  Constitution, 
and  were  to  expend  much  time  in  the 
undertaking,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  but 
that  the  result  would  be  full  of  incon- 
sistencies and  impracticabilities.  A  Con- 
stitution must  be  a  growth  ;  it  must  be 
made  by  degrees ;  it  must  go  on  step  by 
step — now  advancing,  now  receding.  It 
could  never  be  effected  by  any  one  sweep- 
ing measure.  So  far,  therefore,  was  he 
from  blaming  the  delay  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  was  only  astonished  at  tne 
rapidity  with  which  they  had  concocted 
this  new  Constitution.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  when  he  looked  at  tl^e  ma- 
chinery of  the  measure,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  impossible  it  could  work.  The 
theory  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice. 
There  were  two  neighbouring  clauses  in  the 
Bill  so  wholly  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other, that  he  really  wondered  that  their 
incompatibility  could  escape  the  attention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Bill.  The  first  re- 
lated to  the  clause  respecting  leasehold- 
ers, an  objection  to  which  had  already 
been  discussed,  but  which,  as  it  stood, 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  clause 
which  immediately  followed.  There  was 
one  clause  which  gave  a  leaseholder  for 
sixty  years,  of  lands  of  the  value  of  10/. 
a- year,  the  right  of  voting.  If  he  assign 
that  lease  to  another  person,  the  latter 
would  have  a  right  of  voting.  And  if  an 
under-lease  were  granted,  or  a  derivative 
lease,  the  under-lessee  would  also  have  a 
right  of  voting,  if  he  were  the  actual  oc- 
cupier. Hence  it  followed,  that  a  lease  of 
land  of  10/.  yearly  value  could  be  made 
die  basis  of  two  votes.  No  man  who 
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understood  the  construction  of  the  clause 
could   doubt  the  proposition,  that,  pro- 
vided the  lands  or  tenements  leased  be  of 
the  yearly  value  of  10/.,  the  ori^nal  lessee 
or  his  assignee  of  the  whole  terni^  would 
have  a  vote — and  if  the  one  or  the  other 
should  grant  an  under-lease  to  an  occu<r 
pier,  reserving  only  10/, and  Is.  the  occupier 
would  also  ha^e  a  vote,  whilst  the  lease- 
holder retained  his  vote  for  propertv  that 
was  of  no  value  to  him  bej^ond  the  Is,  per 
annum.    But  the  clause  immediately  fol- 
lowing, which  applied  to  freehold  leases 
for  lives,  and  was  intended  to  r^se  the 
qualification  of  that  class  of  voters  from 
40s.  a  vear  to    10/.,  provided  that  no 
owner  of  a  freehold  lease,  for  the  life  of 
himself  or  any  other,  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  hereafter,  unless  the  lease  was  of  the 
actual  value  to  him  of  10/.  a  vear.    If 
lands  of  the  yearlv  value  of  19/.  a  year 
should  be  held  undfer  a  freehold  lease  at 
the  reserved  rent  of  10/.  a  ye&r,  the  lessee 
could  not  vote,  because,  though  the  lands 
might  be  worth  19/.,  yet  he  paying  10/. 
to  his  landlord,  the  lease  was  worth  no 
more  than  9/.  a  year  to  him ; — whereas,  in 
the  former  case,  the  occupier  would  vote 
and  the  lessee  too  would  vote,  though  his 
lease  was  worth  but   Is.  a  year  to  him, 
provided  the  lands  were  of  the  yearly  value 
of  10/.    So  that,  by  this  ingenious  incon- 
sistency, the  Bill  destroyed  an  existing 
right  of  voting  in  respect  of  lands  of  the 
value  of  19/.  a  year,  and  set  up  two  votes 
in  respect  of  other  lands  of  the  valiie  of 
little  more  than  10/.  a  year.    This  objeo- 
tion,  however,  applied  not  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bill,  but  to  the  inconsistency 
which  the  mere  love  of  change—for  the 
sake  of  change  only — had  introduced  into 
the  rights  of  voting.    That  which  might 
properly  be  called  the  machinery  of  the 
Dill,   he  was    satisfied    could  never  be 
brought  into  operation.      A  number  of 
customs  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
now  regulate  both  the  rights  of  voting  and 
the  modes  of  election,  and  which  were  well 
understood,  would  be  at  once  abolished, 
and  in  their  place  was  to  be  introduced  a 
machinery  altogether  new  and  studiously 
complicated.     He  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  the  machinery  respecting  re- 
gistration ;  by  the  Overseers  of  parishes, 
could  be  brought  into  operation.     The 
Overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  parish  were 
to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  persons  en- 
titled to  vote.    Had  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
sidered who  those  Overseers  of  the  poor 


most  frequently  were.    The  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  required  that  they  should  be  sob* 
stantial  householders,  and  in  country  pa- 
rishes they  w^ere  mostly  farmers  engaged  io 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  These  Overseers 
were  now  to  be  made  political  a^nts,  and 
this  Bill  would  make  them  political  agents 
in  all  the  parishes  in  England.    In  towns 
where  the  elective  franchise  depends  upon 
scot-and-lot,  these  officers  were  already 
too  much  political  agents;  but  this  Bin 
would  make  them  so  generally.    It  would 
make  officers,  who  were  appointed,  a/to 
intuitu  of  a  very  different  description  from 
that  for  which  they  were  intended.    How 
wss  the  Overseer  of  the  poor  to  know 
who  was  a  freeholder  who  was  %  copyholder^ 
who  a  leaseholder,  who  the  holder  of  a 
10/.  house,  within  the  district?     When 
the  list  was  formed,  the  officer  would  be 
bound  to  place  it  in  various  conspicuous 
places.  The  farmers  who  were  compelled  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  overseers 
of  the  poor  were   very  harshly  treated ; 
it  was  clear  that  they  could  seldom  be 
competent  to  make  out  the  lists,  which 
they  were  nevertheless  required  to  make 
out,  and  stick  upon  the  church  door  on  two 
successive  Monaays  after  making  them  out* 
They  must  necessarily  employ  an   attor^ 
ney ;  and  this  consideration  added  to  the 
justice  of  the  observation,  that  there  never 
was  a  bill  calculated  to  be  more  productive 
to  the  lawyers.      The  Overseers  were  also 
required  to  make  a  copy  of  the  list,  to  be 
perused  at  any  time  by  persons  demanding 
to  see  it  •  and  they  were  also  to  receive 
notices  in  vnriting  of  objections  to  persons 
being  comprehended  in  the  list,  as  well  as 
of  omissions  in  it.    Let  it  be  recollected* 
that  in  the  country,  the  Overseers  of  the 
poor  were  farmers,  who  had  their  agricul- 
tural labours  to  attend  to,  who  were  obliged 
to  go  to  market,  and  whose  time   was 
necessarily  occupied  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  ;  and  yet  tnis  uncongenial  task  wss 
to  be  superadded.    But  what  were  these 
Overseers  to  do  further?    They  were  to 
send  the  lists  to  the  High  Constable,  who 
was  to  send  them  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  who  was  to  arrange  them  alpha- 
betically.    Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  had  no  pay,  and 
that  this  was  to  be  done  once  a-year.    The 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  to  sendf  his  lists  to 
the  Sheriff.    The  Sheriff  was  exceedingly 
ill  used :  having  appointed  a  Monday  for 
the  nomination,  if  there  appeared  to  be 
more  than  two  candidates,  he  was  to  ap- 
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toint  Wednesday  for  the  election.  What 
ad  the  Sheriff  to  do  in  the  intermediate 
single  day?  To  build  fifteen  booths  (it 
being  provided  that  no  voter  should  have 
to  go  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  place 
of  election,  although  how  that  could  be 
accomplished  in  various  counties,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
he  could  hardly  conceive),  to  appoint  fif- 
teen Under*sheriffs,  and  fifteen  roll-clerks, 
and  to  cause  fifteen  copies  to  be  made  of 
the  register — all  in  one  day.  Take  the 
neigh^urhood  of  Skipton,  Settle,  and 
Harrowgate,  and  wherever  they  fixed  the 
position  of  polling  places,  it  must  fall 
out  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county, 
there  would  be  many  freeholders  more 
than  fifteen  miles  distant  froan  any  poll- 
ing-booth. Skipton,  for  example,  was 
twenty  miles  from  Harrowgate,  and  sixteen 
from  Settle,  It  would,  therefore,  not  suit 
either  of  them.  Blubber  Houps,  a  mere 
village  on  the  moors,  might  suit  both 
these  places,  but  would  not  suit  Settle ; 
and  Gargrave,  a  small  village  between 
Skipton  and  Settle,  might  suit  these,  but 
was  not  within  fifteen  miles  either  of 
Ingleton  or  Clapham,  both  towns  of  some 
population  on  the  borders  of  the  county. 
If  the  Sheriff  were  to  make  all  these  pre- 
parations before  the  day  of  nomination,  and 
it  was  to  turn  out  that  there  was  no  con* 
test,  the  expense  would  fall  on  himself. 
He  begged  leave  to  say  a  few  words  of  the 
Barristers  to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill. 
He  confessed  that  he  should  be  sur- 
prised if  a  sufficieut  number  of  Barristers 
could  be  found  to  carry  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  into  effect.  The  risk  they  would  run 
was  great.  If  they  acted  wrong,  or  were 
even  suspected  of  doing  wrong,  they 
would  be  exposed,  first  to  the  decision  of  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  who  might 
award  costs  and  penalties  against  them; 
secondly,  to  an  action  brought  for  da- 
mages before  a  Jury  by  the  party  pro- 
fessing to  be  aggrieved ;  and  thirdly,  to  a 
qui  tam  action  by  a  common  informer, 
who  might  recover  500/.  Thus  the 
Barrister  would  be  subject  to  three  fines. 
Then  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bar- 
risters; if  the  younger  members  of  the 
Bar  were  what  they  were  when  he  knew 
them  better,  he  thought  few  gentlemen 
would  be  found  to  accept  situations 
under  the  Bill,  Their  duties  must  be 
performed  between  the  10th  of  October 
and  the  25th  of  November.  Now,  the 
Quarter  Sessions  began  early  in  Oetober, 


and  Term  on  the  2nd  of  November.  To 
accept  situations  under  the  Bill,  Barris- 
ters must,  therefore,  give  up  the  Quarter 
Sessions  and  Term.  None  would  do  that 
but  those  utterly  without  experience,  and 
utterly  unqualified.  He  therefore  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  profession 
could  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent members  for  the  purpose.  The 
bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  receipt  for 
stirring  up  the  people,  and  keeping  them 
in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  Suppose 
they  could  not  find  a  su6Bcient  number  of 
Barristers,  how  was  the  Bill  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  Let  the  House  also  look  to 
the  probable  elections  for  large  towns. 
By  examining  the  population  returns,  it 
appeared  that  more  tnan  a  third  of  the 
voters  in  Manchester  to  be  created  by 
the  Bill,  would  be  householders  of  be« 
tween  10/.  and  20/.  The  Representatives 
therefore,  of  that  most  important,  inter- 
esting, and  opulent  town,  would  be  chosen 
by  the  workmg  classes.  Such,  he  con- 
ceived, would  be  the  case  in  fill  great 
manufacturing  towns.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  in  small  towns,  not  manu- 
facturing. In  such  a  place,  for  instance, 
as  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  a  man  worth 
1,500/.  a-year  might  probably  inhabit 
a  house  of  10/.  a  year.  But  in  large 
manufacturing  towns  it  was  clear  that 
the  Members  would  be  chosen,  and  in 
many  cases  with  mistaken  views  of  their 
own  interest,  by  the  working  classes. 
And  when  it  was  considered  bow  much 
the  manufacturing  exceeded  the  agri* 
cultural  classes  in  activity  and  perse* 
verance,  they  might  soon  expect,  that  the 
Corn-laws  would  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
first  blow  to  all  property,  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  would  soon 
be  given.  He  had  trespassed  long  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House ;  but  feeling  that 
the  proposed  measure  was  pregnant  with 
danger  to  all  those  institutions  which  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of 
with  praise,  he  should  have  been  guilty  of 
a  neglect  of  his  public  duty  if  ne  nad 
not  strongly  protested  against  its  adoption. 
Lord  Morpeth  would  not  trouble  the 
House  long ;  for  if  be  had  been  unwilling 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Bill  by  any 
observations,  he  was  still  less  disposed 
no^Y  to  retard  its  triumph.  He  would, 
however,  make  one  or  two  remarks ;  but 
would  not  enter  into  the  details  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  treated 
with  that  ingenuity  of  which  he  wu  to 
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tinental  Europe  was  convulsed,  and  when 
the  ground  was  rocking  under  our  feet 
in  our  own  island  ?  As  he  understood  it, 
an  ostensible  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  the  Representation  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  opposing  classes,  and 
imtwo  only — the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural.  He  understood  it  to  be  the 
expectation  of  the  movers  of  the  Bill,  that 
in  towns  as  in  counties  the  Members 
returned  should  be  the  Representatives  of 
the  places  with  which  they  were  locally 
connected.  This  would  have  the  effect, 
then,  of  throwing  the  Representation  into 
the  possession  of  the  landed  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Those  classes  might  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  system ;  but  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  feeling  of  other  parties 
when  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  derived  from 
the  Constitution  ?  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Alderman,  the  member  for  the  city  of 
L^don — and  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  members  for  the  City — ^he  would  ask 
the  hon.  Member,  whether  even  he  would 
think  it  well  that  the  House  of  C6mmons 
should  be  composed  exclusively  of  alder- 
men. It  had  been  said,  and  in  his  mind 
justly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  was 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
Control  was  the  essence  of  Government ; 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  the  people,  merely  because  it  had 
been  suggested  strongly  to  them  by  par- 
ticular parties  in  politics  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  particular  concession,  were  to 
be  always  indulged,  any  man  would  be 
found  hereafter  to  guide  with  firmness 
the  helm  of  the  State.  Little  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  labours  of  any  Legis- 
lature which,  like  that  to  be  formed 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  must  be  so  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of 
their  constituents.  Wretched  indeed  must 
be  that  Government  which  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  clamour  of  the  mob.  It  had 
been  well  observed-^ 
**  E'en  nations  sink  bjdarliai schemes  dfprened.*' 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  had  already  been  destroyed 
by  the  increased  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. This  was  asserted;  but  what 
proof  was  adduced  in  support  of  this 
assertion?  The  House  would  well  re- 
member the  time  when  nothing  was  more 
commoQ  than  tQ  hwt  of  the  increasing 


influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  House. 
Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  they 
adopted  a  very  memorable  resolution 
upon  the  subject,  and  within  a  very  few 
years  it  was  very  much  the  fashion  to 
attribute  many  evils  to  the  same  cause. 
But  what  was  the  fact  now?  In  the 
whole  of  these  protracted  debates,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  extreme  and  ex- 
aggerated opinions  had,  no  doubt,  been 
expressed  on  both,  sides,  not  one  man  had 
been  found  bold  or  extravagant  enough  to 
assert,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  now  increasing.  And  so  it  was  of 
the  aristocracy.  What  man  would  be 
found  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  late  elec- 
tions that  the  aristocratic  power  in  that 
House  was  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
Constitution?  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  said  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country  were  favourable  to 
the  measure  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  Members  of  that  House  ?  Let  that 
question  be  answered  by  the  Members  for 
the  universities,  who  might  be  said, 
emphatically,  to  represent  the  education 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Were  they,  or  even  a  majority  of  them, 
in  fHVOur  of  the  measure  ?  How  then 
was  the  aristocracy  to  have  its  just  influ- 
ence upon  the  legislation  of  the  country  ? 
Was  it  in  a  House  of  Peers,  which  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  unbiassed 
judgment  of  its  own  without  being  threat- 
ened to  be  borne  down  by  popular  vio- 
lence? He  was  not  blind  to  some  de- 
fects— ^he  should  perhaps  rather  call  them 
eye-sores — in  the  Constitution.  But  he 
would  rather  keep  that  Constitution, 
with  all  its  theoretic  defects  and  all  its 
practical  blessings,  than  cast  it  away  to 
gamble  for  a  new  one  in  the  lottery  of 
revolutions.  Amongst  the  means  which 
had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  decision  of  that  House,  there  was  one 
which  be  had  heard  addressed  to  them 
with  humiliation  and  shame,  and  it  was 
this :— They  had  been  told  that,  be  the 
measure  what  it  might,  good  or  bad,  thet 
must  pass  it,  for  fear  of  the  danger  which 
would  attend  its  rejection.  With  shame 
and  humiliation  he  had  known  a  British 
House  of  Commons  submit  to  hear  such  a 
proposition.  They  were  told  that  thcj 
must  pass  a  law,  even  of  which  their 
consciences  might  disapprove,  in  the 
terror  of  what  might  be  done  by  guilty 
men  capable  of  committing  violence  upon 
the  esUblisbed  laws  and  institutioos  of 
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80in^  persons  blind  to  the  imposing  spec- 
tacle, and  deaf  to  the  harmony  of  an 
united  people.  But  he  was  glad  that  a 
majority  so  disposed  was  not  to  be  found 
in  that  Assembly.  He  hoped  that  the 
same  feeling  would  appear  in  that  ancient 
and  honoured  Aristocracy,  which  bad 
hitherto  supported  the  struggles  of  free- 
dom ;  which  had  contributed  to  give  the 
people  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  could 
see  no  solid  ground  for  any  apprehension 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
It  would  not  remove  one  security  for 
honour;  it  would  not  hold  out  one  tempta- 
tion to  vice;  it  would  not  destroy  one 
incentive  to  virtue.  What  they  waged 
war  against  was  corruption  ;  and  by  de- 
stroying it,  be  trusted  that  the  Legislature 
would  regain  that  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  alone  could  enable 
them  to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  country. 
He  would  not  trespass  longer  upon  the 
House.  He  hoped  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  they  would  never  rue 
the  hour. when,  listening  to  the  petitions 
of  the  people,  they  would  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to,  unite  the  kingdom,  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  in  one  feeling  of 
concord  and  harmony. 

Mr.  Pemberion  said,  that  if  upon  this 
momentous  question  the  most  experienced 
and  respected  Members  of  the  House 
found  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  claiming 
its  attention,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  presume  to  do  so  without  asking  for 
their  utmost  indulgence.  In  contem- 
plating the  question  as  it  now  stood  before 
them,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  any 
mind  could  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  pro- 
posers and  the  supporters  of  this  Bill. 
When  such  an  unexampled  change  in  the 
institutions  of  a  country  was  proposed  to 
be  made,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  duty  of  those 
who  proposed  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  point 
out  the  defects  in  the  old  system,  which 
constituted  the  necessity  of  the  change, 
and  then  to  shew  in  what  manner  the 
defects  of  the  old  system  would  be  cor- 
rected and  removed  by  the  new  one.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  upon  this  mea* 
sure,  they  had^  indeed,  heard  much  of 
corruption,  of  close  boroughs,  and  of  the 
scandal  of  Peers  nominating  the  Members 

of  itM  House  i  but  of  bow  those  abuMS 


and  those  scandals  were  to  be  remedied  by 
the  Bill  they  had  heard  just  nothing* 
They  were  told  that  there  were  places 
with  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  with«« 
out  Representatives,  while  smaller  places 
with  few  inhabitants  returned  Members  to 
Parliament.  Now,  he  could  understand 
this  as  a  grievance  if  the  only  object  of 
the  Representation  was  that  of  numbers, 
and  if  property,  intelligence,  and  the 
common  interests  of  the  mass  of  society 
were  not  entitled  or  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if 
the  latter  were  the  legitimate  objects  of 
Representation,  then  he  would  say,  let 
any  man  look  round  that  assembly  and 
tell  him  what  class  in  the  community  was 
not  represented  by  some  of  its  Members? 
Was  it  the  agricultural,  the  commercial, 
the  manufacturing,  the  colonial,  the  mili« 
tary,  the  naval,  or  the  professional  ?  or 
were  they  not  all  in  some  way,  or 
through  some  competent  organ  or  efficient 
channel,  represented  or  protected  ?  He 
would  ask  what  individual  was  there,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  almost 
boundless  empire  which  she  has  extended 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world— what 
individual  was  there,  to  the  lowest  bonds- 
man, down  to  the  negro  slave,  who,  if  he 
had  a  complaint  to  make,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, woitld  not  find  in  that  House  a 
hundred  tongues  ready  to  give  it  utter« 
ance,  and  make  it  heard  ?  If  such,  then, 
had  been  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  which  had  been  so  long  established 
in  the  country,  if  all  these  good  effects  had 
been  produced  by  its  operation,  was  it 
wise,  he  would  ask,  that  they  should  look 
too  curiously  into  the  machine,  with  a  view 
of  detecting  imperfections  in  the  con- 
struction ?  And  if  this  had  been  the  result 
of  the  old  system!  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  new  ?  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  two  systems,  one  professing  to 
be  the  opposite  to  the  other,  could  produce 
the  same  effects  ?  Could  they  reasonably 
expect  that  the  same  varied  provision  for 
all  the  diversified  interests  and  wants  of 
the  community  which  had  been  found  to 
arise  from  their  system  of  anomalies,  as  it 
had  been  called,  would  also  arise,  as  the 
emergencies  or  enterprise  of  the  country 
demanded  them,  from  this  system,  based 
on  the  dullest  uniformity?  And  if  a 
change  so  extensive,  and  at  least  capable 
of  leading  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, were  to  be  adopted  at  all,  was 

it  to  be  at  a  timo  when  the  whole  of  coa« 
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tinental  Europe  was  convulsed,  and  when 
the  ground  wati  rocking  under  our  feet 
in  our  own  island  ?  As  he  understood  it, 
an  ostensible  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  the  Representation  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  opposing  classes,  and 
imtwo  only — the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural.  He  understood  it  to  be  the 
expectation  of  the  movers  of  the  Bill,  that 
in  towns  as  in  counties  the  Members 
returned  should  be  the  Representatives  of 
the  places  with  which  they  were  locally 
connected.  This  would  have  the  effect, 
then^  of  throwing  the  Representation  into 
the  possession  of  the  landed  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Those  classes  might  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  system ;  but  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  feeling  of  other  parties 
when  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
the  benefits  which  they  had  derived  from 
the  Constitution  ?  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Alderman,  the  member  for  the  citv  of 
L^don — and  he  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  members  for  the  City — he  would  ask 
the  hon.  Member,  whether  even  he  would 
think  it  well  that  the  House  of  C6mmons 
should  be  composed  exclusively  of  alder- 
men. It  had  k)een  said,  and  in  his  mind 
justly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  was 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
Control  was  the  essence  of  Government ; 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  doubt 
that,  if  the  people,  merely  because  it  had 
been  suggested  strongly  to  them  by  par- 
ticular parties  in  politics  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  particular  concession,  were  to 
be  always  indulged,  any  man  would  be 
found  hereafter  to  guide  with  firmness 
the  helm  of  the  State.  Little  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  labours  of  any  Legis- 
lature which,  like  that  to  be  formed 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  must  be  so  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of 
their  constituents.  Wretched  indeed  must 
be  that  Government  which  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  clamour  of  the  mob.  It  had 
been  well  observed— 
"  E'en  nations  sink  bjdarlini schemes  dfprened.*' 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  balance  of  the 
Constitution  had  already  been  destroyed 
by  the  increased  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. This  was  asserted;  but  what 
proof  was  adduced  in  support  of  this 
assertion?  The  House  would  well  re- 
member the  time  when  nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  bear  of  the  increatiog 


influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  House. 
Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  they 
adopted  a  very  memorable  resolution 
upon  the  subject,  and  within  a  very  few 
years  it  was  very  much  the  fashion  to 
attribute  many  evils  to  the  same  cause. 
But  what  was  the  fact  now?  In  the 
whole  of  these  protracted  debates,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  extreme  and  ex- 
aggerated opinions  had,  no  doubt,  been 
expressed  on  both,  sides,  not  one  roan  had 
been  found  bold  or  extravagant  enough  to 
assert,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  now  increasing.  And  so  it  was  of 
the  aristocracy.  What  man  would  be 
found  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  late  elec- 
tions that  the  aristocratic  power  in  that 
House  was  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
Constitution?  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  said  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country  were  favourable  to 
the  measure  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  Members  of  that  House  ?  Let  that 
question  be  answered  by  the  Members  for 
the  universities,  who  might  be  said, 
emphatically,  to  represent  the  education 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Were  they,  or  even  a  majority  of  them, 
in  fnvour  of  the  measure  ?  How  then 
was  the  aristocracy  to  have  its  just  influ- 
ence upon  the  legislation  of  the  country  ? 
Was  it  in  a  House  of  Peer?,  which  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  unbiassed 
judgment  of  its  own  without  being  threat- 
ened to  be  borne  down  by  popular  vio- 
lence? He  was  not  blind  to  some  de- 
fects— he  should  perhaps  rather  call  them 
eye-sores — in  the  Constitution.  But  be 
would  rather  keep  that  Constitution, 
with  all  its  theoretic  defects  and  all  its 
practical  blessings,  than  cast  it  away  to 
gamble  for  a  new  one  in  the  lottery  of 
revolutions.  Amongst  the  means  which 
had  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  decision  of  that  House,  there  was  one 
which  he  had  heard  addressed  to  them 
with  humiliation  and  shame,  and  it  was 
this : — ^They  had  been  told  that,  be  the 
measure  what  it  might,  good  or  bad,  they 
must  pass  it,  for  fear  of  the  danger  which 
would  attend  its  rejection.  With  shame 
and  humiliation  he  had  known  a  British 
House  of  Commons  submit  to  hear  such  a 
proposition.  They  were  told  that  they 
must  pass  a  law,  even  of  which  their 
consciences  might  disapprove,  in  the 
terror  of  what  might  be  done  by  guilty 
men  capable  of  committing  violence  upon 
the  establiibed  lawa  and  ioBtitationa  of 
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tht  eountTTi  or  by  the  (ar  guiltier,  who 
were  capable  of  inciting  others  to  violence 
which  they  dared  not  themselves  to  com- 
mit. But  was  this  all  the  danger  of  which 
they  might  incur  a  risk?  Were  those 
who  called  upon  them  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  rejecting  this  Bill  prepared  to  guarantee 
them  against  the  danger  that  would  arise 
from  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  after  the 
people  hsd  found  how  cruelly  it  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  and  expectations 
which  Its  authors  had  taught  them  to 
cherish?  From  it  they  expected  to  be 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  to 
have  the  price  of  bread  much  reduced 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  to 
be  released  from  the  burthen  of  tithes, 
besides  other  disagreeable  engagements 
which  they  might  understand  according 
to  their  own  convenience  and  circum- 
statfces.  What,  then,  was  to  g^ard  the 
House  against  a  re-sction  of  public  feeling 
when  the  people  found  that  these  things 
did  not  happen,  and  which  he  knew 
could  not  happen,  unless  all  the  pledges 
solemnly  given  to  that  House  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  should  first  be 
violated?  And  if  those  pledges  were 
violated,  and  the  property  of  the  Church 
suffered  to  be  invaded,  then  the  next  step 
in  the  career  of  Reform  would  be  the 
plunder  of  the  funds.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  Majestv's  Ministers  would 
keep  their  pledges,  that  they  would  do 
their  duty,  and  resist  the  completion  of 
that  which  they  had  begun.  But  the 
moment  they  should  stop  in  their  course, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  That 
moment  they  would  cease  to  be  leaders. 
That  moment  those  who  now  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  those 
upon  whose  support  this  measure  would 
have  been  carried,  would  go  forward  in 
the  course,  of  which  they  had  declared  the 
measure  to  be  a  step.  And  then,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  terror,  the  House  would  be 
called  upon  to  concede  Universal  Suffrage, 
which  would  then  mean  universal  plunder. 
Then  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers 
would  no  doubt  exchange  places  with 
them  (the  Opposition),  and  attempt  to 
stand  in  the  breach  which  they  themselves 
had  made  against  as  desperate  a  crew  as 
ever  rushed  to  crime  and  rapine  over 
ruined  thrones  and  desecrated  altars. 
Believing  as  he  did,  that  these  must  be 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  course  on 
which  the  Oovemment  had  embarked,  he 
^qU  BOt  in  bit  cpnscience  oooseot  to  the 


means  they  had  proposed  for  reforming 
the  Representation  in  that  House ;  and  W 
in  the  means  he  saw*  objections  of  so 
powerful  a  nature,  there  was  certainly 
nothing  in  the  times  which  they  had 
chosen  calculated  to  reconcile  the  change 
to  his  mind.  He  would  not  go  further  into 
the  subject,  or  enter  at  all  into  its  details, 
at  that  late  stage.  The  fatal  decree  had 
gone  forth  as  tar  as  that  House  had  the 
power  to  declare  it;  but  there  was  another 
place  in  which  the  rights  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  had  ever  found  their 
dauntless  and  unflexible  defenders.  ''And 
if,''  continued  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, **  the  Barons  of  England  inherit 
with  their  titles  the  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers— they  will  dare  to  tell  their  Sove- 
reign and  the  people  that  they  will  not 
have  the  laws  of  England  changed.  Upon 
that  hope  we  now  rely ;  but  if  that  hope 
fails  us,  and  this  mighty  change  in  tne 
Constitution  shall  be  effected,  then,  when 
they  shall  witness  the  unhappy  accom- 
plishments of  their  predictions,  it  will  be 
at  least  the  consolation  of  those  who  have 
opposed  this  measure,  through  a  contest 
of  unexampled  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  within  the  walls  of 
this  House,  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  and 
reproaches  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
them  from  without — then  It  will  be  tneir 
proud  and  lasting  consolation  that  they 
stood  up  for  the  Intensts  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  people  in  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons that  was  ever  assembled  in  Eng- 
land." 

Lord  Newark  said,  that  during  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  through  the  Commit- 
tee, he  for  one  had  too  earnestly  desired 
its  success  to  interfere  with  any  observa- 
tions, except  upon  the  single  clause  in  which 
be  was  particulariy  interested ;  but  now 
that  it  had  reached  its  present  final  stage, 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
history  of  the  last  eight  weeks.  Gentlemen 
need  not  be  afraid  of  his  troubling  them  at 
any  length,  he  shouM  scarcely  even  allow 
himself  to  be  tempted  to  go  into  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  What  language  was  it  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  were  met  with  at 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  f 
They  were  told,  that  a  measure  of  this 
momentous  character  could  never  be  fitly 
debated,  or  fairly  settled,  in  a  Pariiament 
of  which  a  majority  was  alleged  to  have 
entered  this  House  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  And 
aow  weie  they  not  tokl|  thai  tbeie  tery 
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majorities  had  so  cut  down^  and  changed, 
and  maltreated  the  measure,  that  its  best 
friends  could  scarcely  recognize  it  again  ? 
He  agreed  with  neither  of  these  assertions; 
he  utterly  dissented  from  both ;    but  he 
asked,  whether  the  one  did  not  afford  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  other  ?    They 
Were  told,  that  they  ought  to  hear  counsel 
for  Appleby,  for  that  otherwise  foul  wrong 
would  be  done  to  a  set  of  innocent  boroughs, 
if  their  fate  were  to  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  Government,  and  if  such  a 
mass  of  venerable  Representation  was  suf- 
fered to  die  unheard ;  had  it  died  unheard 
— had  this  supposed  caprice  of  Govern- 
ment carried  all  blindly  before  it  ?  or  had 
not  nineteen  alterations  been  allowed  to  be 
made  in  the  original  schedules  of  A  and  B? 
They  were  told,  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
disfranchisement  part  of  the  Bill,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  done  a  monstrous 
thing,  by  taking^  a  census  long  gone  by, 
and  legislating  m  1831  upon  the  standard 
of  1821.     Now,  what  said  the  Returns? 
From  them  it  appeared,  that  if  the  census 
of  1831  had  been  taken  as  the  guide,  seven 
boroughs  might  have  been  saved  out  of 
ninety-seven — seven  boroughs,  whose  total 
amount  of  assessed  taxes  in  1830  did  not 
exceed  one-seventh  of  that  paid  by  one 
single  borough  in  schedule  D.  They  might 
have  saved,  then,  these  seven  boroughs. 
They  might  have  saved  them,  perhaps,  at 
the  expense  of  seven  populous  and  wealthy 
towns :  but  he  asked  whether,  if  they  had 
so  saved,  them,  they  should  have  gained 
anything  on  the  score  of  consistency  or 
expediency  ?  •  and  whether,  by  so  saving 
them,  they  should  have  adhered    more 
closely  than  they  now  had  to  the  preamble 
and  spirit  of  the  Bill  ?    They  were  told, 
when  they  came  to  the  question  of  en- 
franchisement, that  it  was  monstrous  so  to 
adjust  the  Representation  as  to  overpower 
the  southern  division  of  England  with  the 
new  and  overwhelming  weight  given  to 
the  northern.     The  House  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  how,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  schedule  B^  now  some  weeks 
ago,    the    evening's    entertainment  was 
ushered  in  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Tam worth,  with  a  lecture  on 
the  map,  in  which  he  divided  England, 
with  considerable  ceremony,  into  two  great 
portions,  and  sounded   on  the  map  the 
loud  note  of  alarm  to  the  southern  district, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  England,  that,  by  this  Bill,  it  would 
be  utterly  sacrificed  to  the  mvxufacturingp 


interest.  The  right  hon.  Baronet's  pro- 
position he  well  remembered  was  this — 
**  that  this  Bill  gave  an  immense  prepon- 
derance to  the  northern,  or  manufacturing 
district,  and  greatly  and  unduly  lessened 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  southern 
district,  which  comprised  the  chief  agri- 
cultural counties  of  England."  Now  he 
(Lord  Newark)  must  confess,  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  address, 
and  his  appeal  to  the  ftars  and  sympathies 
of  the  ill-used  and  soon  to  be  overwhelmed 
southern  district,  powerfully  arrested  his 
attention.  He  would  not  say,  that  it  gave 
him  any  qualms  for  schedule  B,  upon 
which  they  were  then  on  the  point  of 
entering ;  and  he  could  not  say,  that  it 
excited  in  his  mind  any  of  those  regrets 
for  schedule  A,  with  which  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  overflowed ; 
but  though  it  did  not  produce  exactly 
these  effects,  still  he  could  not  hear  this 
monstrous  and  undue  preponderance  as- 
serted by  such  high  .  authority,  without 
feeling  a  disposition  to  inquire  a  little  how 
the  fact  really  stood,  and  whether  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  indeed  so  unskil- 
fully trimmed  the  balance  as  to  sacrifice 
the  southern  to  the  northern  district  of 
England.  Now,  how  stood  the  facts  with 
respect  to  this  terrible  preponderance,  as 
proposed  by  the  Bill  ?  He  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  any  details;  but  he  would 
state  to  the  House,  in  a  few  words,  how 
the  fact  did  stand.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  divided  England,  as  far  as  his 
division  goes,  fairly  enough ;  in  his 
northern  division  he  had  eighteen  counties 
to  twenty-two  in  the  southern ;  and  upon 
a  comparison  of  these  two  divisions  by 
the  three  several  tests  of  extent,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth,  it  appeared  that  the 
northern  division  was  to  the  southern,  in 
extent,  as  twenty-four  to  twenty-six ;  in 
population,  as  about  five-and-a-half  to  six ; 
and  in  wealth,  as  about  twenty-three  to 
twenty-eight  He  (Lord  Newark)  was 
aware,  that  the  valuation  of  1815,  firom 
which  the  comparison  as  to  wealth  had 
been  taken  could  not  be  called  a  very 
sure  guide  for  1 831 ;  but  the  House  would 
recollect,  that  the  present  question  was 
not  one  of  aggregate  amount,  but  of  pro* 
portion  only — of  proportion  between  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  country ;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  admitted,  either 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  in  these  two 
great  divisions,  since  1815,  had  preserved 
the  same  proportion  w  then  existed  {  ox 
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else,  that  if  either  of  these  two  divisions 
bad  increased  in  wealth  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  other,  it  was  the  northern  or 
manufacturing  district  which  had  done  so, 
rather  than  the  southern  or  agricultural : 
in  which  case  it  would  have  so  much  the 
better  title  to  a  preponderance  of  Members. 
Here,  then,  they  had  the  three  tests — 
extent,  population,  and  wealth.  In  extent, 
the  northern  was  to  the  southern  as 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six;  in  population, 
as  five-and-a-half  to  six «  and  in  wealth, 
as  twenty-three  to  twenty-eight.  They  had 
only  to  apply  these  facts  to  the  proposed 
adjustment  of  the  Representation,  and 
they  would  see  what  would  become  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  "  terrible  preponder- 
ance." It  appeared,  then,  that  the  Bill 
gaye  to  the  northern  division  196  Members 
— viz.  sixty-seven  county,  and  129  borough 
Members ;  and  that  it  gave  to  the  southern 
248  Members — viz.  seventy-seven  county, 
and  171  borough  Members.  Now,  with 
these  facts  before  them,  he  asked,  what 
became  of  the  monstrous  preponderance 
of  the  northern  division?  So  far  from 
there  being  any  preponderance  at  all  in 
favour  of  the  north,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
southern  division  had  seventeen  or  eighteen 
more  Members  allotted  to  it  than  it  would 
be  entitled  to,  either  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  population,  or  wealth:  and,  to 
make  the  thing  perfect,  they  only  wanted 
some  Gentleman  to  get  up  on  behalf  of 
the  northern  district,  and  complain  of  the 
undue  favour  shown  to  the  southern  by 
the  allotment  to  it  of  these  seventeen 
Members  more  than  its  just  and  fair  pro- 
portion. There  would  be  this  difference 
then,  that  if  any  Gentleman  did  so,  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  bear  him  out.  He 
begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  having 
been  tempted  to  enter  into  these  details, 
but  he  must  plead  this  as  an  excuse,  that 
any  assertion  coming  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  carried  with  it  such  high  authority 
as  to  make  him  (Lord  Newark)  anxious, 
that  those  whose  attention  might  not 
happen  to  have  been  directed  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  should  not  be  misled  by  that 
high  authority.  Then  next  came  the  division 
of  counties,  the  project  for  colonial  Repre- 
sentation and  the  motion  to  admit  tenants- 
at-will  to  vote.  Upon  the  two  former  of 
these  questions  the  cloven  foot  of  opposi- 
tion peeped  out  in  rather  an  amusing  way. 
The  division  of  counties — rather  a  conser- 
rative  enactment  one  should  have  thought 
•-•ifaa  oppoMi  might  and  mm^  by  two 


great  legal  authorities,  the  declared  and 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  influence  of 
property  and  the  nomination  system ;  and 
the  project  for  direct  Representation  for 
the  colonies  was,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
ported by  a  long  string,  not  of  Reformers, 
but  of  the* very  able  and  consistent  Anti- 
reforming  advocates  of  virtual  Representa- 
tion. Now,  one  word  upon  this  subject  of 
the  colonies.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  was  by  schedules  A  and  B  that 
they  had  been  hitherto  represented  ?  He 
believed,  upon  inquiry,  it  would  be  found, 
certainly  not  in  a  great  measure — and  if 
so,  why  then  what  became  of  the  great, 
and  serious,  and  novel  difficulty  which  this 
Bill  was  to  create  in  that  respect  ?  He 
had  a  list  of  Members  connected  with  the 
colonies  who  sat  in  the  last  Parliament, 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  better  to  take  than 
the  present,  since  it  could  not  be  said  that 
they  were  elected  under  any  circumstances 
of  excitement,  which  might  have  had 
the  efl^ect  of  making  the  return  of  persons 
so  connected  less  probable.  They  had, 
clear  of  either  schedule,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  A  or  B,  the  Members  for 
bucks.  Sandwich,  Rochester,  Cricklade, 
Dumfries,  Bridgewater,  Wexford  borough, 
and  perhaps  they  might  add  Bristol  and 
Kirkcudbright;  whilst  in  A  and  B  together, 
Hythe,  Old  Sarum,  and  Malmesbury,  were 
the  only  instances,  as  far  as  he  was  aware* 
He  thought  this  simple  fact  outweighed  a 
good  many  of  those  denunciations  against 
the  Bill  which  were  founded  upon  the 
supposed  forlorn  and  unprovided  condition 
of  the  colonies  under  the  proposed  system. 
Of  the  great  features  of  the  Bill,  there 
was  one  which  he  had  left  unnoticed — the 
10/.  franchise.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  re- 
collect the  cry  with  which  this  10/.  fran- 
chise was  received  when  first  brought 
forward  ?  He  perfectly  remembered  they 
heard  of  nothing  but  its  dangerous  uni- 
formity, the  perils  of  a  centralization  of 
power,  and  the  fatal  error  of  lodging  the 
entire  political  control  of  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  class.  This  was  what 
they  said  at  a  distance,  and  this  did  for 
some  time ;  but  when  these  clauses  came 
to  be  discussed,  what  then?  Why,  the 
alleged  uniformity  became  a  detected 
fallacy,  and  with  infinite  promptitude  they 
g^ve  it  up,  and  turned  round  upon  them 
(the  Reform  party)  for  creating,  as  they 
said,  Universal  Suffrage  in  one  place, 
and  a  close  corporation  of  ten-poundera 
in  anotberi    As  a  looker-on  he  could  oo( 
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part  of  my  oratory ;  but  notwithitandmg, 
I  shall  never  het Itate  to  addrets  the  House 
whenerer  the  interests  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  been  connected  during  the  grater 
part  of  an  active  life,  are  involved  in  any 
question  before  it.  The  subject  of  the 
Representation  of  India»  has  been  tre^ 
quently  mentioned  by  me  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  this  question  of  Reform^and 
I  had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  brought 
forward  a  specific  motion  upon  it,  and 
should  have  done  so  had  I  not  clearlv  seen 
there  was  no  hope  of  success — and  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  all 
prospect  of  attaining  their  object,  can 
derive  any  gratification  from  embarrassing 
the  House  or  creating  delay.  But  I  must 
be  aniious  to  express,  and  to  place  on 
record  at  this  moment,  my  seatimentt 
upon  points  which  possess,  in  my  mind,  an 
importance  not  inferior  to  any  that  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  this  House.  Sir, 
the  effect  of  the  demolition  of  the  present 
system  of  Representation,  will  be,  in  many 
respects,  injurious  lo  the  great  empire  of 
India.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  when 
the  change  which  Ministers  propose  hat 
been  effected,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
for  those  who  have  attained  a  knowledge 
of  that  empire,  by  actual  residence  in  it, 
to  find  a  way  into  this  House  as  they  have 
done  hitherto :  conceiving,  however,  from 
what  occurred  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it 
is  useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  induce 
Ministers  to  supply  the  detect  at  this 
period,  I  can  only  recommend  it  to  their 
future  and  most  serious  attention.  I 
intended  to  trouble  the  House  with  few,  if 
any,  observations  upon  the  character  of 
the  great  measure  it  is  now  proposed  to  past. 
But  the  observations  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  some  others, 
on  the  present  occasion,  require  me  to  say 
somethmg  on  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the 
discussions  on  this  Bill.  1  have  had  no 
desire — nor  have  I  seen  any  desire  in 
others — to  create  delay  by  an  eternity  of 
debate.  I  assure  the  House  that,  mm 
first  to  last,  1  have  acted  upon  grounds 
which  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  fell 
'to  be  just;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  opin«- 
ions  which  I  formerly  expressed  upon  the 
measure  have  been  confirmed  by  all  that  1 
have  heard  during  its  progress.  I  admit 
that  change  in  theexistingsystem  of  ourRe- 
presentation,  in  some  degree,  is  required ; 
but  I  tremble-— I  can  use  no  other  word— » 
at  the  extent  to  which  this  change  is  pro* 

posed  to  be  carried,   Tha  evpmeaoe  of 


but  admire  these  tactics :  as  a  welUwisher 
of  Reform,  he  might  be  permitted  to  turn 
them  to  account.  And  now,  in  this 
eleventh  hour,  as  it  had  been  called,  of  the 
struggle,  all  he  would  ask  of  bis  opponents 
was,  to  apply  this  versatility  which  they 
had  shown  in  objecting  to  the  details,  to 
their  final  consideration  of  the  measure  as 
a  whole.  Let  them  acknowledge,  though  in 
another  form,  their  own  dear  conservative 
principle  as  the  genius  that  has  presided 
over  this  Bill;  let  them  point  to  their 
victory  recently  gained  (short-sighted  as 
he  thought  the  proposition  waii,  upon 
which  that  victory  was  founded),  but  let 
them  point  to  that  victory,  as  a  proof  that 
the  voice  of  the  landowners  was  not  utterly 
powerless  in  that  House,  and  that  the 
power  of  dictation  will  not  perhaps  be 
quite  extinct  in  the  country— let  them 
cease  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
pot-wallopers ;  and  may  that  victory 
revive  their  sinking  hopes  of  a  continuance 
of  the  monarchy  I  But  let  Reformers 
recollect,  that  the  great  advantage  they 
have  gained  was,  that  in  meeting  hence- 
forward the  demands  o£  the  unreasonable 
part  of  the  community,  they  would  be  able, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  to  appeal  to  the  reason- 
able. Could  they  do  this  before,  with  such 
abuses  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  forcing 
as  it  were,  the  well-disposed  alike  and  the 
ill-disposed  part  of  the  people  into  an  un- 
natural combination  against  a  power  go- 
verning by  such  means  ?  But  now  they 
would  be  able  to  make  this  appeal,  for 
they  would  have  ground  to  take,  that  was 
maintainable  by  reason;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  maintain  it.  It  was  this  para- 
mount consideration,  and  no  vague  desire 
of  change,  no  love  for  any  set  of  men,  but 
a  wish  to  get  the  sound  part  of  society  on 
their  side  against  the  unsound — this  it 
was,  he  could  truly  say,  that  had  made 
hiin  a  Reformer. 

Sit  John  Malcolm :  If  they  who  are  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  addressing  the  House 
with  so  much  eloquence  feel  it  necessary, 
on  rising  on  such  an  occasion,  to  appeal  to 
its  indulgence  in  discussing  this  subject, 
how  much  more  necessary  must  it  be  for 
me  to  do  so,  who  am  unpractised  in  debate, 
and  little  in  the  habit  of  addressing  this  or 
any  other  public  assembly.  I  present 
myself  to  the  House,  therefore,  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  that  which 
attaches  to  one  who  endeavours  in  plain 
words  to  expreu  what  he  feels  deeply  and 
aiocersly.    Art  and  alo^uenca  form  no 
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mv  life  has  made  me  fear  to  speculate 
wfth  the  destinies  of  any  country — and 
above  all,with  the  destinies  of  my  own,  on 
the  condition  of  which,  at  this  epoch,  the 
fate  of  Europe  depends.  1  cannot  but 
think  that  the  warmest  advocates  of  this 
measure  must  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
England,  or  of  the  civilized  world,  at  which 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  any  proceedings 
calculated  to  diminish  the  security,  or 
withdraw  the  protection,  necessary  to 
guard  the  various  interests  of  the  State, 
tne  present  is  that  period.  The  accumula* 
tion  of  property  in  this  country,  which, 
though  greater  here  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world,  is  also  more  widely  and  more 
generally  distributed,  comes  not  from 
the  favour  of  Sovereigns,  and  is  not  gained 
by  means  that  injure  others.  Those  means 
by  which  individuals  in  England  are  en- 
riched benefit  the  State.  Wealth,  and 
great  wealth,  is  attained  b^  inventive 
genius— by  talent — by  superior  industry 
and  perseverance — and  by  commercial 
enterprise.  With  regard  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy of  England — against  which,  as 
well  as  masses  of  property,  as  a  misleading 
Press  terms  them,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  a 
feeling  of  hostility  exists  in  some  quarters — 
it  is  unlike  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
It  is  of  no  caste — men  of  all  ranks,  even 
the  lowest,  may  fairly  aspire  to  enter  this 
high  grade  through  services  in  the  navy  or 
army,  through  the  law  or  other  channels,  or 
by  the  attainment  of  property  to  an  amount 
that  gives  them  a  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity which  entitlesthem  tobesoelevated. 
At  present.  Sir,  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  framed  to  protect  this  order  of 
things.  In  short,  as  there  is  no  man  in 
the  country  by  whom  property  and  rank 
may  not  be  attained,  so  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  they  are  not  secured.  What  more 
can  be  desired  in  any  civilized  nation  in 
the  universe?  That  defects  exist,  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  remedy,  no  one  can 
attempt  to  deny ;  but  I  maintain  that,  if 
ever  there  was  a  moment  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  remedy  for  those 
defects  as  moderate  as  possible,  lest  it 
should  endanger  that  to  which  it  professes 
to  give  additional  security,  this  is  that 
moment,  for  all  the  civilized  world  is  con- 
vulsed, and  danger  threatens  in  every 
quarter.  These  are  the  sentiments  and 
impressions  by  which  I  have  been  actuated 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussion  on 
{bit  Billi  tod  which  hate  induced 


although  I  admit  that  many  of  its  provt* 
sions  may  be  good-— to  resist  it,on  the  whole, 
as  a  measure  which  I  think  most  hazardous 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  my  country. 
The  prevailing  discontent  which>  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  this  question,  has 
been  so  frequently  alluded  to,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  directed  to  objects  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  power  to  defend  and 
uphold,  not  for  their  own  sakes  only,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves s  and, 
when  1  say  the  people,  1  mean  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  people,  high  and  low. 
Should  this  Bill  be  carried,  that  discontent 
will  not,  I  am  convinced,  be  diminished, 
because  it  will  disappoint  the  hopes  which 
it  has  raised,  and  which  I  am  sure  it  can 
never  realize.  The  noble  Lord,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  has  commented  strongly  on 
the  fallacious  hope  entertained  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  of  a  re-action  of  opinion 
among  the  people  regarding  this  Bill.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  build  much  on 
such  a  feeling.  The  re-action  I  expect  and 
dread  is,  when  this  Bill  comes  into  opera- 
tion— when  all  the  excited  and  cherished 
anticipations  of  those  who  have  so  loudly 
clamoured  for  its  adoption  will  end  in  dis- 
appointment. Why  will  the  people  be 
dis^appointed  ?  Because  the  Bill  will  bring 
with  it  none  of  those  benefits  which  a 
great  proportion  of  them  anticipated. 
Besides,  they  cannot  understand  the  Bill 
in  its  various  details ;  and  these  in  so  lar^ 
a  measure,  and  one  so  dependent  for 
success  on  working  well,  are  more  import* 
ant  than  the  principle.  No  man  can 
understand  this  Bill ;  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  in  the  House  have  differed  upon 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  probable  opera- 
tion, of  its  details  every  night.  Ministers 
themselves,  seem,  from  their  frequent 
alterations  and  amendments,  not  clearly 
to  comprehend  them ;  and,  as  for  myself, 
I  fairly  confeu  my  own  utter  incapacity  to 
understand  many  points  of  this  Bill.  That 
a  change,  and  a  great  change,  will  be 
effected  by  it,  every  one  must  perceive ; 
but  it  is  precisely  that  change  which  I 
fear.  My  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
opened  this  debate  spoke  of  sects.  This 
Bill,  in  my  opinion,  besides  other  aids,  has 
that  of  a  sect,  which  I  must  denominate 
"  political  puritans,"  who  expect,  that  thia 
measure  will  work  a  miraculous  change, 
among  other  wonders,  in  the  nature  and 
character  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  it 
intended — ^that  a  constituency  of  20,000, 
iBcladiD^  votera  ptyiitg  only  3i»  lOdi 
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a-week  for  lodgings,  will  be  free,  inde- 
pendent and  virtuous ;  and  that,  on  giving 
their  votes,  the  good  of  their  country  will 
be  the  leading  motive.  They  who  maintain 
such  opinions  make  no  allowance  for  the 
interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  passions  of 
men ;  but  I  must  state,  in  opposition  to 
such  a  creed,  my  firm  conviction,  that  this 
and  every  measure  must  fail  where  these 
are  not  made  a  primary  consideration. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
has  said,  that  this  Bill  has  one  remarkable 
feature — that  it  provides  well  for  the  Re- 
presentation of  all  the  large  and  leading 
mterests  of  the  country.  Now,  I  deny 
that  fact.  There  is  not  a  larger  or  a  more 
leading  interest  connected  with  this  coun- 
try, than  that  of  the  great  empire  of  India, 
and  yet  this  Bill  does  not  provide  for  its 
Representation  by  one  single  individual 
competent  to  the  task.  However,  I  do 
not  now  wish  to  press  the  subject  of  Indian 
Representation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon 
this  BilL  My  only  object,  in  coming  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  is,  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  I  feel  I  owe,  not  only  to  the 
large  bodv  of  people  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  connected  in  our  eastern 
dominions,  but  to  my  country;  for  in 
advocating  the  interests  of  India,  I  advo- 
cate many  of  the  largest  and  most  substan- 
tial interests  of  England.  In  order  to 
obtain  aid  in  the  protection  of  these  inter- 
ests, I  must  say,  that  if  this  Bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  a  measure  must  hereafter 
be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
this  House  some  Members  who  are  com- 
petent to  give  it  information,  opinions,  and 
aid,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  India. 
I  am,  Sir,  one  of  those  Anti-reform  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  alluded  to  as  support- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  for  giving  Representatives 
to  the  colonies ;  but  although  I  concurred 
with  him  in  the  principle  of  his  motion,  I 
differed  entirely  from  him  (so  far  as  our 
eastern  possessions  were  concerned)  with 
respect  to  its  details.  India  cannot  be 
classified  with  the  colonies — it  has  not  one 
feature  in  common  with  them — it  is  a  sub- 
ject empire — it  stands  alone ;  and  its  un- 
equalled extent,  wealth,  and  population, 
demand  for  it  the  most  serious,  and  the 
most  careful  consideration,  on  its  own  dis- 
tinct grounds.  Viewing  the  character  and 
condition  of  this  empire  as  I  do,  I  consider 
it  impossible  that  a  constituent  body  can, 
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:  least  within  any  probable  period  of  time — 
to  return  Members  to  this  House ;  and 
principally  for  this  reason — that  its  popu- 
lation have  not  freedom,  nor  are  they  yet 
in  a  state,  moral  or  political,  to  understand 
or  enjoy  its  benefits.  A  proposition  of  the 
nature  of  that  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  is  not,  therefore, 
applicable  to  India ;  because  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  a  portion  of  1,000,000  only  out  of 
80,000,000,  and  would  leave  the  remain- 
ing 79,000,000  in  the  same  situation  as  at 
present,  without  any  voice  in  the  British 
Legislature.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
this  proposition.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  India  are  in  a  state  to  claim  freedom,  its 
first  exercise  will  be  to  dispense  with  their 
foreign  rulers ;  and  with  regard  to  any  plan 
for  the  constituency  at  the  Presidencies,  I 
have  shown  before  how  separated  their 
inhabitants  are  in  habits,  character,  and 
opinions,  from  those  of  the  interior  pro- 
vmces  whose  sentiments  they  could  never 
speak,  and  whose  interests  they  could 
never  represent.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  on  a  former  occasion,  made 
some  observations  well  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  this  House,  and 
the  more  so  as  being  the  sentiments  of  a 
sincere  friend  to  this  Bill  of  Reform.  I 
consider  the  hon.  Member  to  have  stated 
in  effect: — "  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
striking  objections  to  this  Bill  is,  that 
when  it  comes  into  operation,  the  same 
means  will  not  exist  for  enabling  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  colonies  to  obtain 
seats."  The  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  before  admitted  the 
force  of  this  objection  as  relating  to  India. 
I  must,  before  I  offer  any  suggestion  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  state  the  data 
upon  which  my  plan  is  grounded.  There 
are  employed  in  the  public  service  in 
India — 

Civilians         930 

Military 5,562 

Total,  without  the  Officers  of  his 

Majesty's  regiments,         .  •      6,493 
Lawyers,  Merchants,  and  Euro- 
pean inhabitants       ••         ••    2077 
The  whole  of  the  civil  branch  of  this  im« 
mense  country  is  administered  by  less 
than  1,000  public  officers.    The  annual 
export   of  mind,  if  I  may  use  such  a 
term  to  an  empire  governed  through  a 
commercial  company,  is,  of  all  classes^ 
Dearly  SOOf    Tbeie  are  all  liberally  tAx^ 
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cated,  and  some  are  obliged  to  undergo 
very  strict  examinations  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  India,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
service  abroad  compel  them  to  attain 
competence  before  they  can  succeed  to 
high  stations.  The  cases  of  return  of  all 
the  classes  I  have  named  from  India,  is, 
on  an  average,  between  forty  and  fifty 
annually.  Civil  and  military  officers  sel- 
dom return  under  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years  (during  which  they  are  allowed 
three  years'  furlough),  as  they  are  then 
entitled  to  their  pensions,  on  which,  and 
the  small  additional  means  they  may  have 
acquired  (for  I  have  before  said,  the  race 
of  nabobs  is  extinct),  they  settle  them- 
selves in  their  own  country  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  competence :  but  almost  all,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  highest  talent,  and 
most  active  and  enlightened  minds,  see- 
ing the  doors  of  ambition  closed  upon 
them,  will  lapse  into  idleness,  and  the 
country  will  lose  the  benefit  of  that  in- 
formation and  ability  which  are  essential 
to  the  good  Government  of  India.  This 
remark  applies  to  all  classes  in  India,  but 
more  particularly  to  those  persons  whose 
high  duties  have  protracted  their  resi- 
dence abroad,  till  they  have  lost  that 
connexion  and  influence  in  their  native 
country  which  might  entitle  them  to 
epter  into  public  life  here,  on  their  return. 
Of  public  officers  in  India,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  there  are  at  least  100  fill- 
ing the  highest  situations  of  confidence  and 
authority  in  the  civil,  political,  and  judi- 
cial lines  of  the  service — some  aiding  in 
the  councils,  if  they  do  not  hold  the 
reins  of  government — others  having  the 
sole  administration,  I  will  not  say  of  pro- 
vinces, but  of  kingdoms.  These  possess 
all  the  information  which  could  be  required 
as  to  the  state  of  our  eastern  empire ; 
many  of  them  are  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  talent,  knowledge,  and  judg- 
ment; and,  as  individuals,  when  they 
return  to  England,  are  qualified  beyond 
all  others,  to  aid  in  promoting  the  true 
interests  of  their  country,  by  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  which  the  feelings  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  India  may  be  best  cherished  and 
preserved.  But  unless  the  rays  of  royal 
favour  reach  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  India,  as  they  have  done 
with  the  happiest  effect  since  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  was  instituted — unless  able  men, 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  civil 
and  politicu  lioe,  be  rewarded,  as  well  aa 


the  military-*ambition  will  not  be  ex- 
cited :  and  unless  persons  of  superior 
character  and  attainments  are  stimulated 
by  every  motive  to  keep  alive  in  a  distant 
land  their  love  of  their  country,  and  to 
cherish  hopes  of  future  distinction,  you 
will  destroy  a  spirit  to  which  you  must  be 
indebted  for  most  efficient  aid,  if  you 
desire  to  continue  in  prosperity  the  vast 
possessions  subject  to  British  rule  in 
India.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  are 
not  in  India  men  qualified  to  become  the 
Representatives  of  that  empire  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament.  I  say,  search  the  market, 
and  you  will  have  a  supply — and,  1  will 
add,  an  ample  and  a  rich  supply  ;-7-but 
there  are  other  considerations  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment  that  require  every  care  and 
notice.  You  must  give  encouragement  to 
the  public  servants  in  India: — measures 
of  economy  recently  adopted  have  greatly 
diminished  their  prospects  of  acquiring 
fortune.  When  one  powerful  motive  to 
action  is  taken  away  from  the  human 
mind,  another  must  be  given,  if  we  expect 
to  stimulate  men  to  useful  and  great  exer- 
tions. I  myself  was  an  instrument  in 
carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  recent 
reductions  which  have  been  made — I  will- 
ingly sacrificed  my  local  popularity  at 
the  shrine  of  my  duty ; — but  at  that  very 
time  I  gave  the  suffering  parties  the  hope 
that  their  case  would  meet  with  attention ; 
and  I  told  them,  that  if  ever  I  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  British  Parliament  I  would 
become  their  advocate.  This  promise  I 
shall  faithfully  fulfil,  and  while  I  have  a 
seat  in  this  House  (which  may  not  be 
long)  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  in  bring- 
ing their  claims  under  notice.  Sir,  I  re- 
gret much  that  no  Indian  budget  is  now 
brought  forward:  except  on  the  occur- 
rence  of  war,  or  some  such  other  great 
event,  India  is  never  mentioned  in  this 
House  :  nothing  can  be  more  depressing 
to  those  who  have  served  their  country 
abroad.  The  plan  I  mean  to  suggest  will, 
in  some  degree,  remedy  this  evil.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  interests  in  this 
House  will  give  and  collect  information  : 
they  will  be  at  times  an  aid,  and  at  others 
a  proper  and  constitutional  check  upon 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Court  of 
Directors.  An  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Westminster,  on  a  former  occasion 
when  this  subject  was  mentioned,  spoke 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot*s  Members  sitting  in 
this  House.  Had  the  hon.  Baronet,  whom 
I  am  glad  to  see  in  his  place,  fbllowed  the 
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historv  of  India  with  the  same  attention 
that  ne  doubtless  has  that  of  his  own 
country*  he  would  have  been  aware,  that 
be  might  as  well  have  recurred  to  the 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  precedents 
upon  which  to  frame  the  Bill  of  Reform ; 
for  certainly  England  has  not  changed 
more  within  the  last  200  years  than,  1  am 
happy  to  say,  India  has  within  the  last 
fifty.  *  I  should  have  deemed  the  measure 
I  mean  to  suggest  expedient,  had  the  pre* 
sent  Bill  not  been  brought  forward  ;-^for, 
the  recent  increase  of  our  dominions  in 
India,  the  rapid  intercourse  which  is  likely 
to  be  established  with  that  country,  com- 
bined with  other  causes,  demand  our  em- 
ployment of  every  possible  means  for  its 
good  government ;  but  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated, lest  I  might  be  accused  of  injuring 
by  innovation  the  long-established  fabric 
of  the  Constitution — ^but  now,  when  the 
mansion  is  cast  down,  and  a  new  one  is 
to  be  built  of  raw  and  untried  materials, 
and  of  which  the  frame  is  so  constructed, 
that  the  door  of  entrance  for  AJembers 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  Indk,  which 
was  before  sufficiently  narrow,  is  now 
almost  wholly  closed, — what  was  expe- 
dient has  become  urgent: — but  I  shall 
now  request  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  details.  [Calls  of  ** Question,  ques' 
Hon  /"]  I  am  not  surprised  that  those  who 
cry  ''  question,"  and  who  have  shewn,  by 
similar  impatience  on  former  occasions, 
how  little  interest  they  take  in  the  con- 
cerns of  their  own  country,  should  be  in- 
different to  those  of  India.  But  as  it  is 
probable  that  they,  even,  may  have  rela- 
tions and  friends  who  must  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  anything  that  we  do  upon 
such  a  subject  as  that  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, I  think  upon  that  ground,  if 
upon  no  other,  it  would  be  becoming  these 
Gentlemen  at  least  to  favour  us  with  their 
silence  if  not  with  their  attention.  My 
friend,  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Malmesbury  (Sir  Charles  Forbes)  said 
justly,  that  when  five  months  were  given 
to  discussions  about  what  he  deemed  a 
dangerous  change  in  the  Representation  of 
the  counties,  the  towns,  and  the  boroughs 
of  England,  it  was  hard  not  to  give  five 
minutes  to  questions  involving  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  of  India : — 
but  I  shall  proceed,  and  I  trust  without 
further  interruption,  to  recommend,  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  submit  any  motion,  a 
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terests  of  India.    I  should  deem  twelve 
years'  residence  in  India  a  necessary  qua- 
lification to  entitle  an  individual  to  ezer* 
cise  the  functions  of  a  Representative, 
because,  after  that  period  he  is,  if  a  civil 
servant,  by  law  eligible  to  be  of  the  coua* 
cil,  and  consequently,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing competent  information  and  knowledge 
of  India.    This  period  may  appear  long, 
when  applied  to  lawyers  and  commercial 
men  of  eminence  who  might  be  candidates, 
but  the  object  is  specific,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation is  adapted  to  it;— such  persoas, 
if  in  India  for  a  shorter  period,  would  not 
have  broken  those  ties  of  family  interests 
and  links  of  connexion  with  friends  which 
would  enable  them  to  enter  Parliament 
through  other  channels.    I  would  recom- 
mend that  the   constituency  should  be 
formed  of  the  proprietors  of   the  Eaat 
India  Company,  the  male  part  of  which 
(I  am  sorry  to  exclude  the  ladies)  con- 
sists of  about  2,000    individuals,  none 
of  whom  can  possibly  have  less  than  100/, 
a  year,  and  who,  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
would  be  found  to  average  at  least  from 
400/.  to  500/.  a  year.    This,  too,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  a  more  independent 
class  of  men,  or  a  body  more  generally  free 
from  party  and  prejudiced  feelings  could 
not  be  found.    The  stake  they  have  in 
the  prosperity  of  India  is  a  pledge  of  their 
honest  performance  of  this  duty.    Their 
election  of  gentlemen  as  Directors  of  the 
India  Company  affords  a  proof  of  their 
competence  to  this  duty;  and  I  can  affirm 
on  my  own  observation,  that  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  personal  knowledge 
of  India,  from  long  residence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  by  the  character  they  have  estab- 
lished, have  always,  when  they  came  for- 
ward to  stand  for  the  direction,  been  wel- 
comed and  elected  in  preference  to  any 
others.    Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
I   have,  indeed,  known  four  or  five  in- 
stances in  which  persons  of  the  hiehest  re- 
spectability have  canvassed  for  the  office 
of  a  Director  of  the  East-India  Company ; 
and,  although  their  general  qualifications 
were  admitted  by  every  one,  still,  on  the 
return  of  individuals  from  India  who  had 
filled  high  and  responsible  situations  there, 
and  who,  by  their  conduct,  had  gain^ 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, the  proprietors  have  elected  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who,  as  far  as 
respectability,  wealth,  and  general  inUlli- 
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J^eoce  could  |;o,  were  emioentlY  (qualified 
or  the  tituatioQ  which  it  wai  ttieir  ambi- 
tion to  attain.  If  I  state,  that  there  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  in  this  House  consider- 
able Ignorance  of  Indian  affairs,  I  mean 
that  term  neither  in  an  offensive  nor  re- 
proachful sense.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  that  roan^ 
Members  should  devote  so  much  of  their 
time  as  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  such  a  subject ; — the  obstructions 
at  the  very  door  of  which  are  sufficient  to 
deter  most  persons  from  entering  upon  its 
study; — ^but  this  ignorance  has,  I  fear, 
led  to  an  erroneous  impression  in  many, 
that  Members  brought  into  Parliament  m 
this  way  would  become  the  invariable  sup- 

Sorters,  either  of  the  Government  of  the 
ay,  or  of  this  or  that  particular  political 
party.  I  can  assure  the  House,  from  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  those  who  would  be  candidates, 
that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
If  a  doubt  exists  upon  the  point,  let  the 
House  refer  to  the  printed  documents 
which  have  been  pubii&hed  by  some  of 
the  able  servants  of  the  Company,  and 
they  will  find,  that  men  of  greater  talent  or 
higher  independence  could  not  be  produced, 
as  Members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Middle* 
sex,  proposed  that  four  Members  should 
be  elected  for  all  India,  and  I  should  deem 
that  number  sufficient.  Jt  would  not  be 
a  question  of  Members  which  would  de- 
termine the  merits  of  this  plan ;  for  it  is  a 
proposition  unconnected  with  party  ob- 
jects. It  would,  while  it  preserved  the 
public  interests,  animate  and  stimulate  to 
exertion  a  great  body  of  individuals,  who, 
though  often  exiles  for  a  long  period  from 
their  country,  are  as  warmly  attached  to 
it  as  those  who  have  never  quitted  its 
shores.  I  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exche<|uer,  as  a  sugges- 
tion worthy  of  his  attention,  and  the  more 
so,  when  we  consider  the  increased  power 
and  the  ereater  action  of  popular  influence 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  which  must 
ensue  should  this  Bill  pass  into  a  law. 
The  present  rapid  and  easier  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  her  possessions 
in  India,  will,  in  many  respects,  be  bene- 
ficial : — ^but  I  regret  to  say,  we  may, 
through  the  same  means,  expect  more 
frequent  misrepresentation  of  men  and 
measures  from  that  part  of  the  empire 
than  we  have  hitherto  had ;  and  it  is,  in 
my  view,  absolutely  necessary,  that  per- 


sons of  knowledge  and  character,  connect* 
ed  with  that  country,  should  have  an 
honourable  path  to  this  House,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  one  essential  means,  beyond 
what  we  at  present  posseu,  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  either  the  govern- 
ments or  the  inhabitants  of  India,  should 
one  or  other  of  them  be  assailed.  I  should 
propose,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  stated, 
that  the  qualification  of  a  candidate  should 
be  limited  to  seven  years*  residence  here, 
after  the  return  of  the  individual  from 
India;  because  that  period,  I  imagine, 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  unless  he  were 
indifferent  to  the  matter;  and  then,  be- 
sides losing  that  freshness  of  knoivledge 
which  recommended  him,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  settled  in  England,  formed  his  9 
own  connexions,  and  attained  a  seat,  if 
he  engaged  in  politics,  through  means  that 
so  long  a  period  would  have  enabled  him 
to  create.  There  is  another  consideration, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  calls  for  particular 
attention.  The  moment  that  the  Reform 
Bill  passes,  a  stimulant  will  be  given  to 
that  passion  for  rash  interference  with  the 
details  of  the  administration  of  India, 
which,  from  the  petitions  that  have  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House ;  from  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  before 
its  Committees ;  from  all  that  I  have  seen 
and  known,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  my  life — it  is  obvious  is  growing  up  in 
this  country,  and  which  will,  when  allied 
to  a  growing  spirit  in  the  Presidencies,  be 
found  most  difficult  to  check  or  control. 
Schemes  of  chaugeof  system,  and  innova- 
tions on  actual  establishments  will  be 
brought  forward;  and  while  honourable 
and  able  men,  through  this  Bill,  will  be 
denied  an  open  and  plain  path,  another 
road»  more  crooked,  but  leading  to  the 
same  object,  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
those,  who,  from  real  conviction  of  personal 
views,  delude  cities  and  towns  with  crude 
statements,  and  deceive  them,  being  per- 
haps deceived  themselves,  with  promises 
and  hopes  of  golden  harvests  in  the  rich 
field  of  India  beyond  what  can  ever 
be  realized.  This  party  will  of  neces- 
sity, from  the  nature  of  its  objects,  carry 
on  a  party  war  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  Ministers  will  be  perfectly  disposed, 
perfectly  willing,  not  only  now,  but  here- 
after, to  defend  India  as  a  portion  of  the 
empire ;  but  I  do  doubt,  and  I  must  con- 
tinue to  doubt,  their  power  to  do  so,  un- 
less they  avail  themselves  of  every  aid,  and 
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among  others  I  know  none  more  essential 
than  the  having  in  this^  House  a  few  per- 
sons of  high  and  established  character, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history,  the 
government,  and  the  general  interests  of 
India,  and  can  speak  with  the  confidence 
of  personal  knowledge  and  observation 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  it.  I 
shall  conclude,  therefore,  with  stating, 
that  if  this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  I 
do  hope  this  defect  will  be  remedied  :  if 
not,  I  shall  deem  it  a  duty  to  continue  to 
press  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  the 
necessity  of  a  measure,  which,  while  it 
will  constitute  a  salutary  check  on  abuses, 
may,  in  its  consequences,  produce  that 
essential  ingredient  of  publicity,  without 
t  which  there  can  be  no  good  government, 
and  least  of  all  such  a  government  as  Bri- 
tish India.  It  will  force  men  who  exer- 
cise power  and  influence  in  Indian  affairs 
to  make  more  frequent  statements,  and 
give  more  explanations  than  they  now  do 
to  this  House  and  the  public ;  and  this 
result  will  entirely  remedy  that  neglect, 
and  almost  looked-for  indifference  with 
which  every  question  relating  to  our  east- 
ern empire  is  now  treated ;  but,  above  all, 
it  will  call  into  action  the  energy,  the  in- 
telligence, information,  and  talent  of  gen- 
tlemen returning  from  that  empire.  If 
these  no  longer  bring  gold,  as  formerly, 
from  that  far-famed  land,  they  bring  a 
practised  virtue  and  ability  that  will  prove 
more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Open 
the  field  to  their  ambition,  and  you  will 
have  a  rich  harvest;  —  close  it  —  and, 
under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  you  have 
added  to  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
threatened  at  home,  a  very  serious  one 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  British  India. 

Mr.  John  Williams  said,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  (Sir  James' Scarlett), 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Rye  (Mr.  Pem- 
berton),  had  entered  into  very  compre- 
hensive panegyrics  upon  the  British  Con- 
stitution in  all  its  parts — its  jurisprudence, 
its  representative  system,  and  he  knew 
not  what.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Cockermbuth,  had  asked,  where  was 
the  precedent  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  finger,  and  what  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  ancestors  was  it  that 
justified  the  present  measure?  But  he 
would  ask,  amongst  all  the  panegyrics  the 
hon.  Member  had  selected,  and  amongst 
the  historical  writers  and  foreign  jurists  to 
whom  be  had  appealed,  where  was  the  I 
writer  who  had  said,  that  the  British  Con- 1 


stitution  had   carefully  provided  for  the 
return  of  Members  to  Parliament  from 
places  where  there  were  no  constituents, 
and  had  avoided  places  where  there  was 
an  abundant  population  ?     Where  was  it 
stated,   as  an   ingredient   in  the    praise 
bestowed    by    Blackstone,   Montesquieu, 
and   De   Lolme,  upon   the  British  Con- 
stitution, that  it  carefully  provided  for  the 
exclusion  of  Representatives  for  places 
having  an  abundant  population?  on  the 
contrary,    their  recommendation    of  the 
system  of  returning  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was,  that  it  was  the  express  image 
of  the   people,    and    that  it    spoke   the 
feelings  and  very  voice  of  the  Commons 
of  England.     Had   his   hon.   friend  for- 
gotten what  was  said  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  a 
Minister,   upon    this   subject?     '*  Those 
Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  who  dwell  so  much . 
upon  the  theory  and  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  excellence  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution is,  that  it  has  been  a  continued 
series  of  changes."     What  was  the  sta- 
tionary point  upon  which  his  hon.  friend 
would  rely?    To  what  period  could   he 
refer  for  that  beautiful  state  of  the  Con- 
stitution  when   it  required   no    change? 
To  suppose  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
time,  was   to  satirize  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,   and  to  make   blockheads    of 
them.     His    hon.    and    learned    friends 
might  be  enamoured  of  the  present  state 
of  the  British  Constitution ;  but  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  people  ?     It  was  con- 
tended, indeed,  that  the   enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  this  measure  was  wora 
away ;  he  could,  however,  assure  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  that  the  better  part  of 
that  enthusiasm  still  existed,  and  that  the 
country  had  in    nowise  flagged    in    its 
desire  to  see  the  provisions  of  that  Bill 
the  authorized  law  of  the  land.     It  might 
be  very  true  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  were  in  love  with  the  Constitution 
of  England   as  it  stood ;  but,  at  least, 
they  should  not  take  upon  themselves  to 
pronounce  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England  to  be  the  same,  till  they  were 
ready  to  bring  forward  their  proofs  m  sup- 
port of  that  asseveration.     When   they 
assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  they  were 
begging  the  whole  question — a  question 
which    he  thought  would,   upon  proper 
investigation,  turn  out  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite    way.      If  this   was   a   change 
merely  for  the  sake  of   change — if  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  had  the  optioaof 
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the  time  at  which  they  would  bring 
forward  this  Reform  measure,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  been  different;  but  this 
was  not  so;  they  had,  on  coming  into 
power,  found,  that  Reform  was  the  general 
demand  of  the  country,  and  that  no  Ad- 
ministration could  hope  to  stand  for  a 
day,  that  was  not  ready  to  concede  to 
that  demand.  But  again,  it  was  said, 
that  less  might  have  been  done  in  answer 
to  that  demand.  This  again  he  denied. 
To  propose  a  plan  that  would  give  satis- 
faction to  all  was  out  of  the  power  of  any 
human  being  ;  and,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Anti-reformers  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  measure,  because  it  went  too  far,  so, 
on  the  other,  those  that  inclined  to  repub- 
lican institutions  would  6nd  fault  with  it 
for  not  going  far  enough.  He  thought  that 
he  saw  in  this  measure  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
while,  if  a  less  measure  of  Reform  had 
been  offered,  discontent  would  have  con- 
tinued, and  the  granting  of  any  portion 
would  only  have  been  the  signal  for  de- 
manding more.  Then  the  question  was, 
whether  Government  had  not  adopted  the 
right  course  ?  If  they  had  only  disfran- 
chised one  borough,  the  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  as  laid  down  by  thehon. 
and  learned  memb^  for  Boroughbridge, 
would  have  been  equally  violated;  and, 
therefore,  having  gone  so  far,  were  they 
not  right  in  proceeding  to  that  extent 
which  should  make  the  nation  perceive 
that  they  were  in  earnest  ?  That  the 
Government  could  not,  on  coming  into 
office,  have  stood  still,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  all;  and  it  was  worth  while  re- 
membering, that  what  would  satisfy  the 
people  now,  would  probably  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  only  a  twelvemonth 
hence.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he 
thought,  that  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  had  no  right  to  be  entertained  as 
just  ones,  and  that  the  Government,  in 
giving  this  measure  to  the  country,  had 
acted  a  wise,  judicious,  and  prudent  part. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said,  that  if  in  the  few 
observations  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the 
House,  be  should  dwell  rather  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  measure  had  been 
opposed,  and  on  the  objections  with  which 
it  had  been  met,  than  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  measure  itself,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  attribute  such  a  manner  of 
handling  the  topic  to  the  protracted  length  of 
the  debates,  which  had  exhausted  the  sub* 
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ject,  and  rendered  every  observation,  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  reply  to  some- 
thing that  had  gone  before — rather  than  to 
any  inclination  to  make  a  great  constitu- 
tional question  a  field  for  party  conflict,  or 
a  vehicle  for  personal  attack.  'Among  other 
causes  to  which  the  success  of  this  Bill 
had  been  attributed  by  its  adversaries,  was 
popular  clamour,  which  had  been  so  much 
dwelt  upon  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rye, 
but  concerning  which  much  misapprehen- 
sion was  abroad,  from  a  careless  use  of 
this  expression.  In  the  ultimate  sense  of 
the  expression,  every  measure  of  political 
improvement  was  a  concession  to  popular 
clamour.  That  Members  of  Parliament 
no  longer  received  money-bribes  from  the 
Minister  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  was 
a  concession  to  popular  clamour.  The 
present  measure  was  a  concession  to  popu- 
lar clamour,  like  other  great  political  im- 
provements which  had  preceded  it.  It 
was  not  half  so  much  a  concession  to 
popular  clamour  as  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill ;  for  that  was  a  concession  to  popular 
resistance.  No  Legislature  bestirred  itself 
in  the  work  of  improvement  until  public 
clamour  was  so  loud  that  it  could  no 
longer  close  its  ears  to  the  public  demands. 
But  did  it  follow,  that  public  clamour  was 
servilely  obeyed  ?  By  no  means.  It  was 
obeyed  thus  far ;  that  an  indolent  Legisla- 
ture was  compelled  to  discuss  diligently 
and  a  selfish  Legislature  impartially  a  ques- 
tion which  it  had  before  succeeded  in 
staving  off;  and  if  the  discussions  of  that 
Legislature  proved  the  public  to  be  wrong, 
the  clamour  was  silenced.  That  was,  in 
practice,  the  course  of  all  political  im« 
provemcnt.  The  public  discussed  and 
formed  various  opinions  on  a  subject.  As 
soon  as  any  one  opinion  was  embraced  by  a 
suflicient  majority  to  allow  it  to  be  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  "  public  opinion/' 
the  Legislature  was  compelled  to  entertain 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  Legislature  could 
not  convince  the  public  of  error,  it  was 
obliged,  sooner  or  later,  to  effect  the 
improvement  demanded  by  the  public. 
Another  of  the  causes  to  which  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  measure  had  been  attributed 
was  an  abstract  being,  which  the  terrified 
imaginations  of  the  Anti-reformers  embo- 
died under  the  name^of  Journalism — as  if 
the  Power  of  the  press  were  not,  like  all 
other  powers,  dependent,  for  any  real  and 
lasting  strength,  upon  the  number  and 
obedience  of  its  willing  subjects — as  if  the 
Press  were  not;  as  far  as  its  influence  wu 
•  H 
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concerned,  precisely  in  the  situation  of 
the  popular  orator,  who,  if  he  wished  to 
lead  his  audience  a  step,  must  submit  to 
be  led  by  them  a  mile.    Amon^  the  de- 
fenders of  Qur  present  institutions  were 
some  who  admitted  the  inefficacy  of  our 
Representative  system,  as  a  check  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  upon  their  governors ; 
but  asserted  that  its  deficiencies  in  this 
respect  were  compensated  by  the  power  of 
the  Press — by  the  publicity  of  debates — 
by  the  liberty  whicn  the  Press  arrogated 
to  itself  of  canvassing  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  rapid  circulation  of 
opinions  among  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.    But  if  that  were  so  ^and  he  readily 
allowed  that  it  was),  why  should  not  pub- 
lic opinion  exercise  the  same  control  over 
the  actions  of  the  future  members  for  Bir- 
mingham  and  Manchester  as  over  those 
of  the  members   for  Gatton  and    Old 
Sarum  ?   If  the  power  of  public  opinion  was 
a  defence  against  the  errors  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  dybr^tort, 
it  was  a  defence  against  those  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Birmin^am    and  Manchester. 
Why  should  those  men  alone  be  supposed 
beyond  the  control  of  public  opinion,  who 
would  owe  their  elevation  to  its  suffrage ; 
while  those  who  had  obtained  their  seats 
independent  of,  if  not  in  opposition  to,  the 
voice  of  the  people,  were  aamitted  to  owe 
to  the  influence  of  that  voice  alone,  what- 
ever sympathy  with  the  public  their  par- 
liamentary conduct  exhibited.     Of  those 
oft-refuted  arguments  which  have  survived 
the  wear-and-tear  of  a  threC'^months'  dis- 
cussion, the  most  vivacious  certainly  was 
the  objection  to  the  anomalies  of  this 
Bill.     Dut  the  hon.  Members  who  made 
the  objection,  had,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  these  discussions,  furnished  an 
additional    defence  against  it.     It   was 
formerly  answered,  that  a  defence  against 
such  an  attack  could  hardly  be  needed 
against  those  who  were  advocating,  in  pre- 
ference, a  system  which  itself  was  liable 
to  the  same  objection  in  a  tenfold  degree. 
To  this  reply  a  reioinder  had  been  put  in. 
The  right  hon.  Daronet,  the  member  for 
Tamworth,   and  others,  said,  that  they 
were  willing  to  bear  with  the  anomalies  of 
the  old  system,  for  the  sake  of  the  stability 
it  had  acquired  by  prescription.    Good ! 
80  lone;    as  the  question  was — whether 
there  snould  be  any  change  or  not  ? — the 
argument,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  good  against 
any  change  whatever.     But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  his  friends  having  made  up 


their  minds  that  some  change  must  take 
place,  it  was  too  late  to  put  forth  an 
argument  which  was  worthless  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  of  anv  change  was  admitted. 
When   an    hon.    Member   admitted  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  some  alteration, 
it  was  incompetent  for  him  to  oppose 
the  change  proposed  by   his   Majesty's 
Ministers,  on  the  plea  of  its  retaining 
anomalies,  unless  he  does  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  a  plan  of  his  own 
which  shall  contain  fewer.     Hon.  Mem- 
bers had  abandoned  any  advantage  they 
might  claim  from  this  plea  of  prescription, 
by  confessing  the  necessity  of  violating  it. 
Some  were  bit-by-bit  Reformers — others 
moderate  —  many    constitutional  —  some 
few  even  efficient  Reformers.     And  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  was  the  only  individual  who,  in 
this  nicely-graduated  scale,  was  content 
to  remain  at  the  zero  of  political  improve- 
ment.   Sarcasm  had  been  used,  about  the 
facility  of  pulling  down,    as   compared 
with  the  difficulty  of  building  up  ;  and  so 
some  of  the  objections  heard  in  Committee, 
appeared  to  him  to  present  much  more  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  facility  of  finding  fault, 
than  of  the  capability  of  suggesting  a  re- 
medy. Among  the  m^ss  of  objections  made 
in  Committee  to  the  principle  on  which 
Schedules  A  and  B  were  constructed — 
only  two  propositions  of  amendment  were, 
as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  suggested ; 
and  they  were  identical  in  principle.   One 
was,  to  take  the  census  of  1831  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  1 831 ;  the  other  was,  to  cor- 
rect the  census  of  1821  by  evidence  at  the 
bar.     But  on  what  did   the  accuracy  of 
the  population  returns  depend,  but  on  the 
testimony  of   the    resident  inhabitants  f 
And  what  did  hon.   Members  opposite 
propose  to  do  ? — distrusting  the  evidence 
of  these  inhabitants,  given  at  the  time, 
carelessly,  perhaps,  but  under  no  tempta- 
tions to  intentional  falsehood — ^they  in- 
vited the  House  to  take,  in  preference,  the 
evidence  of  these  same  inhabitants,  given 
at  a  time  when  they  were  under  manifest 
temptation  to  falsify  the  returns.     The 
census  of  1821,  in  alt  probability,  con- 
tained errors  of  negligence.      With  the 
same  probability,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  census  of  1831  would  probably  con- 
tain an  equal  amount  of  errors  of  negli- 
gence,   with    the   addition  of  errors  of 
intention.      And  what  sort  of  corrective 
was  it  to  call  for  evidence  at  the  bar? 
They  were,  in  reality,  asking  for  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  sarviving  population  of  1821, 
to  correct  the    testimony  of  the  whole 
population  of  that  oeriod!     They  were 
asking  to  correct    tne  evidence  of  the 
whole  given  at  the  time,  by  the  evidence 
of  a  part  given  from  memory,  ten  years 
afterwards.     Me  would  not  venture  into 
those  nice  disquisitions  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  legal  ingenuity  of  the 
opposite  benches,  touching  the  exact  re- 
sult, in  each  individual  instance,  of  the 
proposed  qualification ;  if  they  required  an 
answer,  it  must  be  given  by  more  acute 
reasoners  than  he  was.    It  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  him  if  the  extent  of  the  con- 
stituency contemplated  by  his  Majesty*s 
Ministers  were  not  materially  curtailed. 
He  had  no  apprehension  that   any  im- 
moderate extension  would  result  from  the 
practical  working   of  the  present  Bill. 
The  favourite  mode  of  assault  upon  this 
part  of  the  Bill  was  a  species  of  cross-fire, 
to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the  opposite 
benches.   Some  hon.  Member  complained 
of  the  uniformity  of  our  qualification. 
'*  I  liked  the  old  system,*"  says  he,  **  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  franchise  which 
it  embraced.    There  was  a  picturesque 
irregularity  about  it — a  number  of  vener- 
able anomalies,  which  softened  down  the 
harshness   of   the   transition    from    the 
class  of  electors  to  that  of  non-electors  ; 
whereas  you  are  proposing  to  establish  in 
its  place  an  uniform  line  of  fence,  over 
whichthe  excluded  may  feed  their  envy  by 
peeping  at  the  lucky  ones  within.*'    No 
sooner  had  the  cheers  with  which  this 
objection  was  hailed,  subsided,  than  some 
near  neighbour  of  the  last  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  the  uniformity  of  the 
Bill  was  all  moonshine — a  mere  verbal  uni- 
formity—that it  would  be  anything  but 
uniform  in  practice;  that  the  10/.  house- 
holder of  a  great  manufacturing  city  was 
a  very  different  personage  from  the  10/. 
housenolder  of  a  small  town  in  a  remote 
agricultural  district ;  that  in  some  places 
we  should  establish  a  species  of  select 
vestry  constituency,  and  m  others  some- 
thingborderingonUniversal Suffrage.  That 
mode  of  opposition  had  been  so  frequent 
in  the  course  of  these  debates,  that  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  cut  out  from  the 
newspaper  reports  all  the  arguments  of 
hon.  Members  opposite,  and  pair  off",  by 
twos,  and  twos,  those  which  exactly  an- 
swered each  other,  and  the  noble  Loitl,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  would  find  a 
scarcity  of  subject  matter  for  his  reply 


when  he  rose  to  makehis  concluding  speech. 
In  such  a  case  the  noble  Lord's  opponents 
might  settle  the  difference  between  them- 
selves;  and  sit  down  with  the  reflection 
of  a  certain  gallant  Captain  ;•*- 

'*  How  happy  could  I  he  with  either^ 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away ; 
But  since  you  thus  tease  me  together. 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say.'* 

Of  thesetwoalternatives,he  would  embrace 
one,  and    admit,  that   the  qualification 
would  be  by  no  means  uniform  in  practice; 
nay,  that  all  due  allowance  being  made 
for  a  little  parliamentary  exaggeratioui 
that  the  workme  of  it  would  be  pretty  much 
as  was  predicted;  and  however  the  assertion 
might  startle  hon.  Members  opposite,  this 
proposed  qualification  appeared  to  him,  in 
Its  probable  working,  one  of  the  happiest 
of  political  oontrivances  for  producmg  a 
required  result;   one  of  the  simplest  of 
means  by  which  a  comnlex  end  was  ever 
accomplished.    For,  wnat  were  the  condi- 
tions which  a  qualification  was  required  to 
fulfil  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  fixed,  intelligible 
line  was  wanted,  to  serve  as  a  standard  of 
registration,  for  purposes  of  legal  decision, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  embrace  the 
greatest  jpossible  number  of  those,  in  what- 
ever station  of  life,  who  possessed  sufficient 
intelligence  to  exercise  the  franchise,    la 
a  country  where  no  public  .provision  was 
made  for  the  education  of  the  people,  it 
necessarily  happened  that  a  certain  amount 
of  income  was  the  only  general  and  prac- 
tical criterion  of  a  required  degree  of  intel- 
ligence—and this  standard,  if  taken  in  a 
way  which  admitted  of  bein^  easily  esti- 
mated, fulfilled  the  first  condition.    Then 
came  the  difiBculty,  that  an  equal  amount 
of  income  was  not  in  all  cases  a  presump- 
tion of  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  proposed  quali- 
6cation  obviated  this  difficulty  constituted 
its  peculiar  beauty  and  merit.    It  adapts 
itself  insensibly  to  the  various  degrees  of 
intelligence  possessed  by  different  persons 
in  the  same  station  and  rank  of  life — the 
boundary  line  was  drawn  through  a  variety 
of  iudividnal  wealth,  but  by  no  means  a 
corresponding  variety  of  inaividual  intel- 
ligence. Says  some  hon.  Member,  "  your 
10/.  qualification  will  embrace  persons  of  a 
much  humbler  calling  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  than  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  agricultural  districts.*'  Just  so,  and 
that  was  required.    The  10/.  householder 
of  Manchester  was  a  person  in  a  lower 
station  of  life,  than  the  10/.  householder 
H9 
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of  Conway ;  bnt  then,  the  commerce,  and 
wealth,  and  population,,  which  surround 
the  mechanic  of  Manchester,  and  compell- 
ed him  to  pay  this  high  rent  for  hi^  house, 
ensured  to  him,  at  the  sama  time,  a  degree 
of  political  intelligence,  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  persons  of  a  similar  calling 
and  station,  in  situations  of  less  commer- 
cial activity  and  less  variety  of  personal 
intercourse.  His  argument  was — that  the 
proposed  qualification,  though  it  admitted 
in  this  place,  and  excluded  in  that,  persons 
in  a  similar  rank  of  life,  yet  by  no  means 
admitted  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
degree  of  intelligence  which  it  embraced. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself 
intelligible,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  this 
inequdity  of  franchise  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  chance-medley  mequality 
produced  by  the  anomalies  of  the  old 
system.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Tam worth  said,  that  the  Oppo- 
sition liked  the  inequalities  of  the  old 
system,  because  they  wished  all  classes  to 
have  a  share  in  the  representation.  But 
If  that  argument  was  good  for  anything,  it 
was  good  for  much  more  than  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  wished — it  was  good  for 
Universal  Suffrage.  If  that  class  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  once  defined,  as 
lying  above  the  line  of  pauperism,  and 
below  the  line  of  1 0/.  householders,  required 
a  direct  Representation  to  take  care  of  its 
interests,  and  was  qualified  to  choose  that 
Representation,  why  should  it  not  be  at 
once,  and  without  hesitation,  included  in 
the  franchise  ?  If  that  class  did  not  require 
a  direct  Representation  to  take  care  of  its 
interests,  why  expose  it  to  the  temptation 
of  corrupt  influence,  which  must  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  privilege  which  is  of 
no  use  to  it,  and  an  object  of  purchase  to 
others  ?  Tliat  was  a  difficulty  which  re- 
quired a  more  precise  reply  than  vague 
metaphorical  eulogiums  on  time-honoured 
anomaliesy  and  that  difficulty  the  proposed 
franchise  entirely  escaped.  It  had  been 
said,  also,  that  the  proposed  qualification 
was  a  step  to  Universal  Suffrage,  or,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  described  it,  a  sort  of  political 
Hownslow  or  Brentford  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Land's  End  of  democracy — a  baiting 
place — a  temporary  intermediate  stage. 
but  would  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man describe  that  position  between  demo- 
cracy and  despotism,  which  was  not  an 
intermediate  stage  ?  The  old  system  was 
an  intermediate  position;    but  it  was  a 


position  on  the  sand,  and  the  Bill  was  a. 
position  on  the  rock.  Undoubtedly  it 
might  be  a  temporary  position,  but,  re- 
moved from  that  there  would  still  be  ground 
to  stand  upon,  while  if  we  remained  on  the 
sand,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  overwhelmed. 
He  did  not  close  his  senses  to  the  apprehen- 
sions which  wise  men  entertained  of  un» 
tried  changes  in  the  complicated  machinery 
of  political  institutions ;  but  slow,  indeed, 
would  be  the,  advance  of  mankind  in  the 
career  of  improvement  were  such  appre- 
hensions to  fright  them  into  inactivity. 
But  said  hon.  Members,  '^  think  of  the 
vast  constituencies — the  mob  constituen- 
cies that  you  will  have  to  deal  with  ! 
Why,  Manchester  will  have  1 2,000 electors, 
and  Liverpool  14,000  !  Only  think  of  re- 
presenting 12,000  Manchester  operatives." 
And  why  not?  Were  12,000  electors 
more  open  to  corruption  than  1,200? 
Until  hon.  Members  opposite  discovered  a 
few  nights  ago,  that  the  facilities  of  bribery 
increased  with  the  number  of  recipients,  he 
had  thought  that  the  political  experience  of 
mankind  had  unanimously  pronounced  a 
contrary  opinion.  He  would  not,  however, 
set  up  the  vague  plea  of  general  opinion 
in  such  matters,  against  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  some  who  had  asserted  the 
contrary ;  but  they  might  have  afforded 
the  House  some  theoretical  reasons  ibr 
their— he  would  not  say,  paradox — but 
discovery.  They  had  adduced,  as  a  par- 
ticular and  practical  example,  the  case  of 
Dublin,  as  if  it  were  any  prospective  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill  which  had  crowded  the 
tally-pens  of  the  Dublinhustincrs  with  herds 
of  fictitious  freeholders ;  as  if  that  noble 
franchise  of  raspberry  beds  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  of  which  a  Committee  of  this 
House  had  heard  so  much,  were  not  part 
and  parcel  of  that  good  old  system,  which 
was  the  special  object  of  Tory  adoration  ! 
But,  said  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  ''It 
may  be  true  that  you  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  exercise  any  undue  control  over 
those  numerous  constituencies ;  but  then 
we  will  turn  your  own  arguments  against 
yourself,  by  asserting  that  those  numerous 
constituencies  will  exercise  an  undue  con- 
trol over  you.  You  will  be  a  mere  set  of 
delegates,  sent  here  to  do  the  will  of  the 
people — not,  as  you  ought  to  be,  a  set  of 
deputies,  to  consult  for  their  interests.'* 
But  what  were  they  now  ?  That  House 
might  be  under  the  present  system,  divided 
generally  and  with  few  exceptions,  into 
two  bodies— one,  more  or  less  dependent 
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upon  the  will  of  their  constituents;  the 
other,  and  that  the  largest)  almost  entirely 
independent  of  popular  control.  Did  the 
hon.  Member  who  cried  **  No/'  forget  that 
evidence  had  been  tendered  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  to  prove,  that  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  Members  was  returned  by  a 
few  score  of  individuals — Peers  and  Com- 
moners? Nobody  would  contend  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Representative  should 
not  conform,  more  or  less,  to  the  opinions 
of  his  constituents.  But  then,  that  happy 
medium  to  which  they  were  told  to  look 
— that  undefined  and  undefinable  mixture 
of  independence  with  responsibility,  ex- 
isted in  so  few  individual  cases,  so  large  a 
part  of  this  Assembly  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  popular  control,  and  so  free  to 
consult  their  own  interests,  that  the  people 
were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  as  their  only 
means  of  exercising  any  influence  over  the 
decisions  of  the  whole  body,  to  keep  that 
small  part  whom  they  themselves  elected, 
in  a  state  of  servitude,  which  perhaps, 
too  nearly  resembled  the  situation  of  a 
delegate.  Give  the  people  that  control 
over  the  actions  of  their  Representatives 
which  would  arise  from  a  free  choice 
at  moderate  intervals,  and  they  would 
allow  those  Representatives  a  fair  dis- 
cretionary power  during  the  term  of  their 
service. '  The  steed  was  never  curbed 
so  tight  as  when  his  rider  felt  that  he 
had  not  a  due  control  over  him.  Let 
the  people  feel  that  they  had  the  power 
in  their  hands,  and  he  mistook  the 
sobriety  of  the  English  political  character^ 
if  they  did  not  allow  their  Representatives 
an  extent  of  discretion  and  of  liberty 
proportionate  to  their  means  of  checking 
its  excesses.  When  hon.  Members  com- 
plained of  the  undue  proportion  of  Repre- 
sentation to  be  given  to  the  metropolitan 
districts — a  proportion,  by  the  way,  only 
one-fifth  of  that  enjoyed  on  the  average 
by  any  other  equal  number  of  Englishmen 
•*-*their  chief  objection  was  the  control 
which  the  constituencies  of  those  districts 
would  exercise  over  their  Representatives. 
It  was  stated  at  the  time,  that  such  con- 
trol could  only  differ  from  that  exercised 
by  the  constituencies  of  any  other  town, 
in  being  subjected  to  a  delay  of  a  few 
hours'  postage.  Upon  this  hint  boo.  Mem- 
bers opposite  had  since  come  forward 
and  complained  of  the  control  which  the 
constituencies  of  towns  in  general  would 
exercise  over  their  Representatives.    To 

(be  ^enentl  con^phuut  of  undue  coQtrol 


exercised  by  constituencies  over  their 
Members,  he  had  already  replied ;  to  this 
particular  complaint  of  the  cintrol  which 
town  constituencies  would  exercise,  he 
would  reply,  by  asking  whether  the  consti- 
tuencies of  counties  were  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  a  less  efficient  control  over  their 
Representatives?  There  were  some  hon • 
Members  opposite  who  could  tell  a  different 
tale.  Did  the  county  hustings,  at  the  late 
elections,  witness  no  political  catechisms  ? 
Did  county  Members  never  learn  the 
elements  of  legislation  by  the  method  of 
question  and  answer  ?  How  many  con- 
servatives were  now  sitting  for  English 
counties,  and  how  many  were  sitting  here 
before  the  dissolution  ?  The  hon.  member 
for  Thetford^  in  looking  round  him  for  some 
protection  against  the  innovating  propen- 
sities of  our  mercantile  constituencies,  dis- 
covered a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
eulogy  in  the  conservative  principles  of  our 
agricultural  Representation  ;  but  then  he 
proceeded  to  say,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
that  these  county  Representatives  had 
neither  spirit  nor  intelligence,  to  carry  their 
principles  into  effect.  But  of  what  use  were 
conservative  principles  without  conservative 
talent?  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
of  those  who  entertained  these  opinions, 
at  least  it  would  be  more  candid,  if  they 
said  at  once,  *' We  believe,  that  the  middle 
classes  of  our  town  populations  entertain 
destructive  principles  ;  and  we  will  be  no 
parties  to  the  furtherance  of  such  principles 
by  admitting  their  professors  within  the 
temple  of  the  Constitution."  If  those 
Gentlemen  could  shut  the  door  in  the  face 
of  the  people,  why  did  they  not  do  it  at 
once  ?  if  they  were  not  able,  why  exas- 
perate them  by  arguments  which  only 
proved  the  reluctance  with  which  the  ac^- 
mission  was  granted?  But  suppose  the 
character  which  the  hon.  member  tor  Thet- 
ford  and  others,  had  given  of  the  county 
Representatives  were  true ;  suppose  these 
spiritless  and  talentless  conservatives  re- 
turned to  this  House,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  how  long  did  they  suppose 
that  the  people  of  England  would  endure 
this  incubus  on  the  bosom  of  their  Legis- 
lature ?  How  long  would  they  bear  to  see 
the  Representatives  of  the  national  intelli- 
gence borne  down,  night  after  night,  by 
the  dead-weight  of  these  Representatives 
of  the  national  dullness  ?  It  must  have 
struck  an  observer  of  the  Debates,  that  in 
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our  parliamentary  anDals,  scarcely  a  word 
had  been  aaid  on  either  tide,  upon  that 
which  wa$/»  in  former  times,  a  standing 
objection  to  all  proposals  for  disfranchise- 
ment—^namely,  the  right  to  pecuniary 
compensation.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  belonged  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  to  originate  such  a  claim,  if  to  them 
it  seemed  fit ;  but  not  only  had  they  been 
almost  silent  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  the 
one  or  two  occasions  on  which  it  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  in  their  way ,  they  had  alluded 
to  it  with  an  apparent  anxiety  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  putting  in  such  a  claim. 
Whether  or  not  that  would  have  availed  them 
anything,  had  they  done  so,  he  did  not 
decide— but  was  it  not  obvious,  that  by 
giving  up  the  claim  for  compensation, 
while  they  maintained  the  personal  right, 
they  had  broached  this  startling  con- 
stitutional doctrine— that  there  may  exist 
certain  personal  privileges  with  which  the 
united  Legislature  could  not  interfere  even 
upon  compensation  given  ?  If  their  doc- 
trine was  true,  Reform  was  hopeless? 
If  it  was  true  that  the  Legislature  was 
incompetent  to  correct  that  House,  how 
could  they  persuade  the  people  that  a 
Government  which  was  unable,  however 
willing,  to  correct  itself,  might  not  be  cor- 
rected from  without,  by  those  from  whom 
it  emanated,  and  for  whose  benefit  it 
existed?  If  the  progressive  decay  of 
ancient  towns  could  not  be,  from  time 
to  time,  compensated  by  transferring  the 
franchise  to  their  successors  in  wealth  and 
industry,  what  would  be  the  sUte  of  the 
Representation  should  Appleby  become  a 
green  mound,  and  York  an  inconsiderable 
borough  7  If  the  borough  constituency 
was  subject  to  accidental  and  intentional 
diminution,  but  was  not  susceptible  of 
increase— if  individual  interests  might 
exert  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  narrowmg  the 
basis  of  our  Representation,  and  there  ex- 
isted no  power  of  checking  their  excesses, 
what  would  be  the  annual  amount  of 
pensions  and  places  which  the  Minister  of 
half  a  century  hence  would  require,  to 
enable  him  to  persuade  the  parliamentary 
majority  of  that  day  to  concur  with  him  in 
some  line  of  policy  which  might  just  steer 
clear  of  popular  resistance  ?  If  tnat  which 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  willed, 
could  not  be  efiected  because  of  the  dissent 
of  a  few  score  of  individuals,  would  the 
logic  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  however 
unanswerable  in  words,  persuade  the 
people  to  abataio  from  Answering  it  by 


deeds?  He  was  aware  that  phyajesd 
force  ought  not  to  intervene  in  political 
arguments ;  but  he  need  not  remind  hon. 
Members  opposite,  that  it  was  the  uUma 
ratiot  the  real  though  hidden  foundation^ 
of  all  political  argument ;  and  if  they  would 
persist  in  maintaining  abstract  princi- 
ples, whose  practical  and  npt  very  remote 
result  he  had  hinted  at,  would  their  theo* 
retical  reductio  ad  tAturdum  save  the 
country  from  a  practical  recfuciio  ad 
ptriculoium  ?  He  did  not  marvel  at  the 
reluctance  of  his  opponents  to  rest  their 
case  on  this  claim  of  compensation ;  he 
saw  clearly  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  ri^t 
to  compensation  for  t^at  which  positive 
Statutes,  the  Resolutions  of  that  House, 
and  the  voice  of  the  public,  had  proclaimed 
to  be  a  crime  to  apply  to  one's  own  profit; 
he  felt  the  uncomfortable  dilemma  in  which 
his  opponents  were  placed ;  but  had  they 
not,  in  abandoning  this  old  claim,  dan<» 
gerous  though  it  be,  been  guilty  of  that 
over-caution  which  defeats  its  own  pur* 

gose  ?  They  talked  of  a  power  possessed 
y  individuals,  which  could  not  be  the 
subject  of  compensation.  Had  they  noi 
given  a  definition  of  a  trust  ?  They  spoke 
of  a  right  which  could  not  be  abolished 
legally,  even  though  the  threebranehesof  the 
Legislature  concur  I  "W  as  not  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  practical  criterion  of  constitu- 
tional legality?  He  would  not  stop  to 
dispute  about  terms;  let  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  call  it  a  Revolution  if  thej 

E leased:  they  were  fond  of  the  word; 
ut  if  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature concur,  and  the  people  applaud, 
a  Revolution  let  it  be.  **  Roast  mutton, 
I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  one  in  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub,  ''  but  to  me  it  tastes  very  like 
brown  bread."  A  Revolution  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  without  bloodshed  or  dis- 
turbance, sounded  very  like  a  constitu- 
tional Reform.  Perhaps  he  should  be 
answered,  that  although  the  franchise  of 
the  close  corporations  might  not  be  for» 
feited,  it  might  be  extended  to  any  number 
of  additional  electors;  and  even  those 
who  would  hesitsts  about  this,  would  ad- 
mit (what  comes  to  precisely  the  same 
thing — for  the  purpose  of  his  argument) 
that  any  number  of  new  constituencies 
might  be  created,  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  this  House,  without  any  violatkm  of 
existing  right  But  if  political  power 
might  be  thus  indefinitely  diminished,  by 
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the  right  ?  If  the  elector  of  Old  Banim, 
who  enjoyed  the  consideration  and  power 
of  creating  the  half  or  the  third  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  wae  liable  to  find  that 
power  reduced,  by  dilution,  to  the  choice 
of  only  a  ten-thou«andth  part,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  privilege  ?  If  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber choae  to  stand  up  and  say  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
preservmg  this  abstract  right — this  ghoit 
of  a  privilege«-to  have  tacked  Old  Sarum 
to  Manchester,  and  drowned  the  constitu- 
ency of  Gatton  in  the  electoral  ocean  of 
Birmingharo,  he  was  content  to  leave 
the  hon.  Member  in  possession  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  argument.  Had  Old  Sarum 
and  Oatton  thought  such  a  privilege  worth 
the  parchment  of  a  petition,  his  Majesty's^ 
Ministers  would  have  done  right  to  gratify 
them,  could  they,  by  such  a  compromise, 
have  saved  the  House  from  the  profitless 
diseussions  to  which  it  had  been  compelled 
to  listen.  There  had  been  some  cavilling 
on  an  expression  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Pi^  master  of  the  Forces,  to  this  effect — 
**  That  we  are  restoring  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,"  **  that  we  are  bringing 
back  the  Constitution  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples/' And  what  was  the  objection  to 
this?  Why,  that  nomination  had  always 
existed,  that  some  small  places  had  always 
possessed  the  franchise  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  that  were  larger ;  and  that  some  of 
these  small  places  were  now  as  large  as  when 
they  were  first  endowed  wilh  the  privilege 
of  Representation;  that  the  Representation, 
in  short,  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  was 
not  less  extensive  and  free.  Were  he  to 
grant  it  so  in  form,  he  must  deny  it  in  spirit. 
Did  boQ.  Members  make  no  allowance  for 
the  change  in  our  social  life?  Did  they 
mean  to  maintain,  that  the  representative 
of  a  close  corporation  of  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals was  as  much  the  representative  of 
all  England  now,  as  he  was  three  centuries 
ago  ?  Did  they  mean  to  say,  that  the  sixty 
boroughs  in  schedule  A  (even  granting  the 
greatest  increase  of  their  population,  and 
wealth,  and  consequence  tnat  could  possi- 
bly be  claimed  for  them)  represented  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  population  and 
wealth  of  England  now,  as  they  did  then? 
The  old  principles  of  the  Constitution  were, 
that  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country  should  be  represented,  though 
not  piecisely  in  arithmetical  proportion 
either  to  population  or  property,  but  such 
waa  the  oroad  purpose  of  the  franchise. 
Rude  in  iti  ooofttroctioQi  wA  uiiM|ual  in 


its  operationi  as  was  the  machinery  which 
our  ancestors  erected  for  the  purpose,  this 
was  the  result  intended.  The  rudeness  of 
structure  remains,  perhaps,  no  worse  than 
it  waa — but  the  inequality  of  result  had 
been  increased,  and  was  inoreasing.  It 
was  increuing  with  every  increase  of  our 
decennial  census — with  every  street  put 
forth  by  the  metropolis*— with  tiwy  com- 
mon broken  up  by  the  plough--*  with  every 
mile  added  to  our  roads  and  our  canals—* 
with  every  new  sail  that  entered  our 
docks — with  every  additional  ohimnev 
that  waved  its  sable  pennon  over  the  roofs 
of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  That 
had  often  in  substance  been  said  before; 
and  never,  in  his  opinion,  been  answered. 
He  wanted  it  not  for  the  sake  of  his  argu- 
ment— he  would  give  his  opponents  the 
benefit  of  it.  He  was  willing  to  suppose, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  no  increase 
of  wealth  or  population  had  taken  place 
in  England  for  several  centuries; , and  still 
he  would  say,  that  the  boroughs  in  sche* 
dule  A  would  not  represent  now  as  great 
an  amount  of  the  wealth  and  population 
of  England  as  they  did  then ;  and  he 
said  so  for  these  reasons :  The  feudal  sya* 
tern  had  been  abandoned  in  private  life, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  government.  Clans 
were  broken  up  into  familiea,  and  families 
into  individuals.  The  elector  who  went 
up  to  the  hustings  three  centuries  ago, 
voted  as  the  representative  of  a  house- 
hold, whose  opinions  and  interests  were  so 
closely  identined  with  his  own,  that  he 
might  be  fairly  intrusted  with  the  choice 
of  a  Member  to  represent  the  whole  house- 
hold in  Parliament.  The  elector  of  the 
present  day  represented,  at  most,  his  wife 
and  children,  freouently  not  even  his  sons. 
Now  a  father  and  son  might  live  together 
on  such  terms  as  father  and  son  should — 
perhaps  under  the  sameroof—- and  yet  vote 
for  different  candidates  at  the  hustings ; 
an  act  of  filial  disobedience,  which,  three 
centuries  ago,  would  have  been  an  outrage 
on  public  opinkm  and  private  morality. 
When  the  son  was  servant,  as  well  as  heir» 
his  political  opinions,  as  well  as  his  po- 
litical interests,  were  identified  with  those 
of  his  master  and  parent.  When  the  do- 
mestic was  a  follower  and  dependent,  hia 
opinions  were  identified  with  those  of  hia 
leader  and  patron.  Had  it  been  ever  ao 
desirable,  the  servant  could  not  have  exer^ 
cised  any  free  will  in  the  use  of  the  elective 
franchise,  under  a  social  system  in  which 
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chieftain,  and  the  loss  of  a  place  the  loss 
of  protection.  The  servant  and  dependent 
of  that  day  had  become  the  independent 
labourer  of  this;  and  that  very  change 
compelled  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
It  was  obvious,  that  the  opinions  of  a 
g^ven  population  might  be  collected  by  a 
much  smaller  number  of  votes  under  the 
old  system,  than  would  be  required  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  the  same  amount 
of  population  at  present.  These  dry  dis- 
quisitions were  fitter  subjects,  perhaps,  for 
the  closet  than  the  debate ;  but  after  the 
iteration  of  oft-refuted  arguments,  it  seem- 
ed necessary  to  explain,  in  this  imperfect 
way,  or  rather  to  hint  at  the  reasons,  why 
a  system  which  was  the  same  in  form,  was 
no  longer  the  same  in  spirit — why  a  ma- 
chine, of  which  the  construction  was  un- 
altered, under  different  circumstances  pro- 
duced very  different  results — why  the  same 
form  of  Representation  which  expressed 
the  opinions  of  England  formerly,  ex- 
pressed only  the  will  of  a  narrow  section 
of  her  aristocracy  now.  It  was  not  then 
necessary  for  him  to  inquire  whether  this 
change  were  for  the  better  or  worse ;  he 
was  merely  asserting,  with  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  that  a  change 
had  taken  place,  and  that  by  this  Bill,  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  form,  the  House  was  return- 
ing to  a  former  state  of  things,  from  which, 
he  might  at  least  assert  that  we  had 
deviated.  Of  course  he  should  not  be  so 
far  misunderstood  as  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  seriously  believed,  that  public  opinion 
exercised  an  increased  and  increasing  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  Government ; 
whether  public  opinion  was  not  both 
louder  and  better  attended  to  than  at  any 
former  period.  He  had  no  doubt,  that 
public  opinion  was  more  powerfiH  now 
than  at  any  former  period— for  example, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  as  well  represented  within 
those  walls,  in  proportion  to  its  power. 
At  the  former  time,  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  was  feeble ;  few  men  troubled  their 
heads  with  politics — still  fewer  of  those 
who  had  any  opinions  ventured  to  express 
them ;  but  those  opinions,  such  as  they 
were,  and  so  far  as  they  were  expressed, 
were  more  accurately  and  directly  repre- 
sented in  the  Legislature  of  that  day,  than 
the  public  opinion  which  now  exists  is  in 
the  Legislature  of  this.  The  government 
of  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  more  in 
harmony  with  the  public  opinion  of  her 
dayi  than  was  the  gOTemment  of  George 


the  4th,  with  the  public  opinion  of  his. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  that  day  was  better  or 
more  liberal  than  the  government  of  this. 
Nobody  denied,  that  the  government  had 
marched  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
it  had  not  marched  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  public  opinion ;  and,  though 
better  governed,  we  were  more  discontent- 
ed,  because  the  difference  between  the 
governors  and  governed  was  greater  than 
ever.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was 
it  not  obvious  that  the  boast  of  the  Anti- 
reformers,  that  our  Legislature  was  now  in 
form  what  it  anciently  was — was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  it  was  different  in 
spirit  ?  Under  very  altered  circumstances, 
was  not  a  correspondence  of  machinery 
synonymous  with  a  difference  of  result?  He 
had  thus  far  given  his  adversaries  the  be- 
nefit of  their  own  assumption  ;   but,  even 
on  the  ground  of  **  form,"  he  was  ready  to 
meet  them.     If  they  contented  themselves 
by  saying  that  our  Representation  was  now 
in  form  what  it  was  a  century  ago  (sinking 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Unions),  or  even  two 
centuries  ago  (sinking  the  reign  of  Crom- 
well), he  would  grant  it,  but  he  roust  con- 
tend that  the  absence  of  change,  during 
this  limited  period,  was  a  conclusive  rea- 
son for  a  great  change  now.     But  almost 
up  to  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
what  was  the  history  of  our  Parliament 
but  a  succession  of  changes  ?  He  was  not 
going  to  assume  any  of  those  doubtful 
facts  which  obscured  the  early  history  of 
our  representative  system.     Whatever  was 
the  origin  of  that  House — whatever  was 
the  nature  of  its  first  advances  towards  in- 
dependent existence,  thus  much  was  cer- 
tain :  that  there  was  a  time  when  Parlia- 
ment consisted    only  of   the  King  and 
Barons,    spiritual    and    temporal ;      the 
whole  property  of  the  country  being  then 
possessed  by  the  King  and  Barons,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal ;  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  representatives  of  the  Commons 
sat  in  the  same  House  with  the  Barons, 
possessing  a  very  small  share  of  political 
power,  and  interfering  only  in  the  grant- 
ing of   supplies;   which  was  when  the 
Commons  had  just  began  to  exist  as  an 
independent  body  possessed  of  property  ; 
and  that  there  came  a  time,  as  early  as 
the  5th  of  Edward  the  3rd,  when  the 
Commons  sat  and  acted  as  a  separate  and 
independent  body  in  the  Legislature ;  and 
this,  and  every  successive  augmentation  of 
their  legiiUtive  power,  whaterer  wai  tte 
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immediate  cause,  was  concomitant  with  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  their  pro- 
perty and  importance  as  a  component  part 
of  the  community.  Was  it  credible,  that 
with  these  things  staring  them  in  the 
face,  persons  should  venture  to  refer  to 
history  for  arguments  against  innovation  ? 
If  the  latter  half  of  our  parliamentary  ex- 
istence had  been  a  long  and  painful  main- 
tenance of  the  same  position,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  torrent  of  social  improvement 
that  was  sweeping  by,  was  it  not  equally 
certain  that  the  former  half  of  its  exist- 
ence was  a  series  of  successive  adaptations 
of  its  form,  and  therefore  of  its  spirit,  to 
the  successive  changes  of  our  habits  and 
opinions  ?  He  set  little  value  on  the  argu- 
ment of  historical  precedent ;  not  that  he 
denied  its  value  in  default  of  other  rea- 
sons— still  less. was  he  ignorant,  that  it  was 
a  favourite  and  prevailing  argument  to 
the  minds  of  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
but  it  was  the  last  argument  which  the 
anti-reformers  should  adopt  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  (at  least, 
unless  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  power 
was  on  their  side);  for  if  anything  was 
certain,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  history  of 
our  Parliament,  it  was  this — that  what- 
ever power  the  Commons  had  possessed 
at  any  given  time,  had  been  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  a  series  of  successive  extor- 
tions from  the  necessities  of  the  governing 
powers.  At  one  moment  the  Commons 
extorted  from  the  Aristocracy  and  the 
Crown— at  another,  the  Crown  from  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Commons ;  again,  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Commons  from  the 
Crown  ;  and  if,  in  the  demands  which  the 
Crown  and  the  Commons  were  now  mak- 
ing upon  the  Aristocracy,  they  were  to 
recur  to 

"  The  good  old  role,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can,'* — 

it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  would  be  the 
result.  He  was  also  perfectly  aware, 
when  he  said,  that  a  representation  of 
wealth  and  numbers  was  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution— that  an  excep- 
tion might  be  set  up  in  the  case  of  certain 
close  boroughs  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere, 
enfranchised  by  the  Crown,  nominally 
upon  the  plea  of  gratitude  for  services  per- 
formed— m  reality,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing, by  nomination,  either  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  or,  as  it  appears  in  some 
few  cases,  that  of  certain  favoured  and 
powerful  iadiridualf.    At  an  exception 


to  his  principle,  he  granted  it;  but  as 
an  objection  to  his  reasoning,  he  an- 
swered it  by  the  same  arguments  which 
he  had  applied  to  the  general  rule. 
These  cases  of  intentional  nomination 
were  established  at  a  time  when  the  no- 
minee of  one  or  a  few  individuals,  more 
accurately  represented  the  people  of 
England,  than  the  nominee  of  the  same 
small  number  of  individuals  did  now;  and 
even  if  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country  had  remained  the  same,  such  a 
nominee  was  a  more  correct  Representative 
of  a  population  under  the  patriarchal 
habits  of  the  feudal  system,  than  of  the 
same  population  under  those  habits  of  in- 
dividual independence  and  family  separa- 
tion in  which  the  community  now  delights. 
And  nothing  but  a  recurrence  to  those 
habits  of  family  dependence  and  domestic 
obedience,  which  have  spread  a  veil  of 
romance  over  the  harsher  features  of  the 
feudal  system,  could  save  the  country  from 
that  complete  and  manifest  separation 
betweea  the  interests  of  the  represented 
few,  and  the  unrepresented  many,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  past  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Who  had  not  foreseen  and 
trembled  at  its  approach  ?  The  authority 
of  long  experience  in  the  ways  of  office 
was  not  necessary  to  convince  *'  that  the 
service  of  his  King  had  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  desire  to  a  man  of  equal  and 
consistent  mind."  Who  coiild  doubt  it, 
that  had  witnessed,  of  late  years,  the  situ- 
ation of  each  successive  Minister  of  Eng- 
land ?  Slave,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that 
handful  of  dealers  in  parliamentary  power 
whose  zealous  and  faithful  support  he  had 
no  longer  the  adequate  means  of  purchas- 
ing— hated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
people,  whose  rights  he  would  fain  have 
granted,  perhaps  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  interest,  could  such  sacrifice  have 
availed — too  liberal  in  his  opinions  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  boroughmcngers 
— too  illiberal  in  his  actions  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people — cursing,  in  his 
heart,  that  fiendish  power,  without  which 
he  could  not  perform  his  nightly  task,  but 
which  no  longer  served  him  with  the  same 
obsequiousness,  because  he  could  no 
longer  pay  it  with  former  profusion — such 
was  the  yoke  to  which  even  a  Canning 
was  obliged  to  stoop,  when  he  bent  his 
proud  spirit  to  the  degrading  task  of  pur- 
chasing with  the  sweat  of  a  people's  toil, 
the  support  of  that  dealer  in  legislative 
power,  by  whose  assistance  doae  he  could 
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hope  to  work  out  that  people's  welfare. 
Such  was  the  crooked  path  which  all  were 
obliged  to  tread — the  patriotic  equally  as 
the  selfish  Minister — a  Fox  equally  as  a 
Pitt — a  Canning  as  a  Castlereagh.  He 
would  not  stop  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
these  abominations.  As  a  parting  glance 
at  this  expiring  system,  let  him  call  to  the 
recollection  of  hon*  Members,  some  of 
those  trite  observations  which  have  been, 
from  time^  to  time,  in  every  one's 
mouth — referred  to  by  men  of  different 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  different  infer- 
enceSy  but  admitted  by  all  as  matters  of 
fact  and  observation ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  common  saying,  ''  that  it  was  be- 
cominc;,  from  day  to  day,  more  and  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  Government." 
What  was  meant  by  those  assertions, 
common  alike  to  the  Ministerial  and  the 
Opposition  journals — to  the  aristocratic, 
equally  as  the  radical  j^ress — "that  for 
some  years  past,  the  Ministry  for  the  time 
being,  had  mvariably  been  more  liberal  in 
its  wishes  and  opinions  than  the  dominant 
party  in  Parliament?''  or  this,  for  instance 
— ''that  the  Ministry  was  now  a  check 
upon  the  Parliament,  not  the  Parliament 
upon  the  Ministry?"  What  was  the 
meaning  of  such  sayings  ? — What  was  the 
indignant  exclamation  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Tamworth,  but  a  faithful  com* 
ment  on  that  bitter  text  of  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool,  "This  is  too  bad?"  Well 
might  a  Minister  declare,  that  he  meant 
not  to  govern  by  patronage  I  It  was  too 
late  to  do  so :  and  to  that  Minister  be  the 
praise,  not  of  having  announced  a  neces- 
sity which  had  long  been  evident  to  re- 
flecting minds,  but  of  having  himself  been 
foremost  in  that  abolition  of  patronage 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  placing  the 
Government  of  England  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  had  the  courage  to  try  that 
newest  and  Doblest  of  political  experi- 
ments, a  Government  by  public  opinion. 
And  to  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last.  Whether  this  Bill  would  pass  he 
knew  not ;  but  he  knew  and  felt,  that  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  from 
whom  political  power  was  derived.  Whe* 
ther  it  be  better  that  it  should  be  in  such 
hands,  or  in  the  bands  of  those  who  had 
shewn  neither  the  courage  to  keep  it  by 
force,  nor  the  wit  to  purchase  it  by  con- 
ciliation, nor  the  generosity  to  confer  it 
as  a  boon — ^was  now  a  question  for  the 
fwliticai  philosopher  rather  than  the  prac« 
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recriminations.  This  waa,  at  bottom,  no 
work  either  of  Whig  or  Tory  hands.  The 
narrow  resting-place,  onwhich  the  old  sya- 
tem  yet  stood — which  the currentjof  passing 
events  had  long  been  loosening,  was 
pushed  from  its  base  by  last  winter's  tor- 
rent. The  Ministers  had  but  undertaken 
to  guide  that  into  a  safer  harbour  which 
their  adversaries  confessed  themselves  ua- 
able  to  keep  where  it  was,  but  would  not 
attempt  to  pilot  into  another  haven.  It 
was  too  late  to  look  back.  It  might  be,  m 
they  asserted,  that  rocks  and  breakers 
were  a  head  ;  — shame  be  to  those  whose 
obstinate  delay  had  kept  the  useful  idly  at 
anchor  until  tne  winds  were  high  and  the 
streams  were  swollen!— but  it  was  now 
the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  trim  his  craft  ea 
best  he  might,  instead  of  stretching  forth  his 
hands  with  unavailing  regret  to  that  shore 
on  which  he  loitered,  until  the  summer's 
breeze  which  courted  his  sails  had  been 
changed  to  the  winter's  hurricane  which 
had  driven  him  precipitately  from  the  land. 
And  what  else  but  lamentation  and  com- 
plaint had  they  tried,  to  save  the  country 
from  that  precipice  of  revolution  to  which, 
as  they  said,  it  was  hurrying  ?  ^*  Some 
Reform,"  said  the  member  for  Tamworth, 
"  must  be."  "  O  yes,  we  now  see  the 
necessity  of  some  Reform,"  echoed  ia 
ill-tuned  chorus  his  disorderly  followore ; 
;'  but  this  Bill  is  revoluUon."  Well,  then, 
if  a  Reform  must  be,  and  this  Reforna 
must  not  be,  where  was  their  Reform? 
What,  silent?  Not  even  a  string  of  re- 
solutions to  save  the  country?  A  Bill  of 
his  own  might  hereafter  prove  an  awk- 
ward pledge  to  any  hon.  Member  opposite 
and  a  set  of  resolutions  mightcompromise 
the  future  Ministry.  Was  England  how- 
ever so  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  that 
no  one  of  those  who  had  guided  her  des- 
tinies so  long,  would  now  risk  a  fraction  of 
his  future  political  reputation  to  save  her  ? 
Who,  that  heard  the  greeting  with  which 
this  Bill  was  first  met,  and  the  admission 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  soon  after 
made  could  do  otherwise  than  imagine 
that  as  many  Reform  Bills  would  have 
been  brought  in  as  there  had  been  amend* 
ments  proposed,  and  as  many  resolutions 
as  there  had  been  speeches  ?  And  what 
had  these  foreboders  of  Revolution  done  T 
They  had  cried  aloud  to  their  false  gods, 
but  they  had  shrunk  from  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  How  they  could 
reconcile  this  inaction  to  a  sincere  belief  of 
tb^  dangers  which  they  foretold|  be  left 
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to  ibemaelves  to  explain ;  nor  could  he 
imHfine  what  credit  they  proposed  to 
themaelves  by  dwelliog  upon  evils  which, 
if  they  came  to  pau,  would  be  a  practical 
reproof  of  their  own  bigotry,  holding  up 
the  consequences  of  their  own  obstinacy 
as  a  wamiDg  to  mankind.  He  wduld  not 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  fur- 
Uier^  but  for  one  other  topic,  and  he  would 
allude  to  that  with  the  brevity  which  befit- 
ted the  delicacy  of  the  subject  Many  hon . 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  had  taken 
occasion^  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
to  express  their  hopes  and  wishes  as  to  the 
reception  which  this  measure  might  meet 
with  elsewhere.  As  hon«  Members  had, 
this  evening,  again  referred  to  the  subject, 
be  would  say  uus  much : — If  it  were  in- 
decent to  remind  certain  exalted  person- 
ages in  another  place  of  the  dangers  arid 
calamities  which  a  rejection  of  this  Bill 
might  inflictupon  their  fellow  countrymen, 
how  much  more  indecent  was  it  to  sug- 
gest to  them,  as  an  argument  against  it, 
the  consequences  which  its  acceptance 
might  entail  upon  themselves?  The 
friends  of  the  Bill  had  preyed  them  to 
pass  it  for  the  sake  of  their  country — itsad- 
yersarieshadappealed  to  their  penonal  fears 
and  private  interests  as  motives  for  reject- 
ing itp'  iVo,  no'\]  Such  an  appeal  had  been 
made ;  and  those  noble  personages  had  been 
toldyby  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  thst 
the'consequences  of  passing  this  Bill  would 
be  the  destruction  of  their  own  political 
power,  andy  perhaps,  political  existence. 
From  the conductortluitassemblyonformer 
occasions  he  would  not  infer  what  on  this 
occasion  it  ought  to  be;  but,  without  dis- 
respect, he  might  drew  therefrom  some 
grateful  augury  of  what  it  probably  would 
be*  He  was  aware  of  no  great  measure 
of  political  improvement,  in  the  accept- 
ance of  which  tne  hereditairy  branch  of  our 
I^slatnre  had  not  shewn  that  hesitation 
which,  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
was  given  out  as  their  peculiar  duty  and 
virtue;  bnt  neither  was  he  aware  of  any 
great  measure  of  political  improvement 
which  they  bad  not  ultimately  accepted. 
Those  nAko  cdled  themselves  the  especial 
friends  of  the  Peerege,  had  recommended 
the  present  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  fint 
exception  to  this  long  rule  of  patriotic 
sympathy  with  public  opinion.  He  had 
no  great  apprehension  that  their  advice 
would  be  followed ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  features  in  the  aspect  of 
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the  present  moment  for  such  an  experi- 
ment. He  for  one  saw  no  vision  of  scaf- 
folds or  revolutionary  tribunals ;  if  he  did, 
this  were  no  time  to  withhold  the  prophesy. 
He  foresaw  no  violence  either  to  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  future  happiness  of  England  would, 
in  a  few  hours  more,  be  placed ;  if  he 
did,  be  should  ill  discharge  his  duty  by  a 
respectful  silence.  But  he  had  read  with 
little  attention  the  share  they  had  borne 
in  the  perils  and  tlie  triumphs  of  the  British 
Constitution,  if  they  should  refuse,  from 
the  motives  with  which  their  pretended 
friends  had  supplied  them — the  vulgar 
motives  of  personal  fear  and  private  in- 
terestSf  to  save  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Baring  complained  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  having  liberally 
dealt  out  sarcasms  and  censure  on  all  the 
Anti-reformers.  They  came  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  so  young  a  man.  The 
hon.  Member  ought  to  be  more  careful ; 
for  he  sat  for  a  borough  which  might  still 
return  him  afler  the  Bill  was  passed.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  indulge  him  while 
he  made  a  very  few  observations  upon  the 
Bill,  which  had  now  reached  its  last  stage. 
He  pledged  himself  that  those  observa- 
tions should  be  brief;  but  he  could  not 
brin^  his  mind  to  allow  this  Bill,  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  measure,  to  pass  without  be- 
stowing upon  it  his  most  hearty  maledic- 
tion. To  the  details  of  the  Bill,  as  re- 
spected the  difficulty  of  its  working,  ob- 
jections occurred  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ;  but,  great  as  those  defects  were, 
when  compared  with  the  dangen  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  they  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Besides,  they  had  been  so  ably 
and  so  powerfully  exposed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  that  it  must  be  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  allude  to  them  at  any 
length.  But  respecting  the  working  of 
this  Bill  he  must  say,  with  reference  to 
its  details,  that  if  the  wit  of  man  had  been 
employed  in  contriving  a  dangerous,  diffi- 
cult, unsatisfactory,  and  impracticable 
scheme  of  Representation  and  consti- 
tuency, it  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  mora 
Girfect  model  than  this  Bill  furnished* 
is  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  happily 
remarked  upon  the  difficulties  which  must 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Overseers,  and  the  duties  de-i 
volved  upon  the  electioneering  Barristera 
— and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  night 
have  added  to  the  catalogue  of  difficultie| 
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he  had  pointed  out,  the  difficulty  a  country 
Overseer  would  have  in  understanding  the 
Bill  itself.  Under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  Overseer  to  de- 
cide upon  the  votes,  and  to  make  out  the 
register ;  but  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
such  a  perspn  should  be  able  to  do  so 
upon,  an  understanding  of  this  Bill,  when 
hon.  and  learned  Members,  who  had  de- 
bated the  measure  over  and  over  again, 
confessed  their  inability  to  comprehend  it ; 
and  even  its  very  managers  were  at  issue 
as  to  its  meaning  upon  various  points. 
But  even  supposing  the  country  Overseer 
did  understand  this  most  confused  and 
unintelligible  measure — supposing  hecould 
form  a  registry  of  votes  in  accordance  with 
its  directions — in  order  to  do  so  he  must 
dive  and  ferret  into  all  the  private  affairs 
of  his  parish.  Nor  was  that  the  only  evil 
to  be  apprehended.  Every  one  who  knew 
the  state  of  the  country,  must  know,  that 
the  quiet  and  the  peaceable  people — that 
those  who  disliked  publicity — would  soon 
give  way  to  those  who  did  not,  and  that 
the  country  attorney  would  in  reality  soon 
become  the  keeper  of  the  registers.  This 
must  inevitably  be  the  case,  unless  a 
county  was  to  be  contested  every  year,  and 
even  then  the  attorneys  would  possess  the 
greatest  part  of  the  influence.  He,  there- 
fore, repeated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  mischievous  or  unsatis- 
factory mode  of  registering  the  votes,  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Bill.  But  it  was 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  upon  the 
great  and  dangerous  and  overwhelming 
change  that  was  to  be  effected  in  the 
balance  of  power  and  of  influence,  that  he 
wished  to  offer  a. very  few  observations. 
He  had  not  heard  any  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  state  or  explain  how 
the  balance  of  power,  acknowledged  by  the 
Constitution,  was  to  be  maintained.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  the  Crown  was  to  be 
enabled  to  exercise  its  unquestioned  func- 
tions? They  all  knew  perfectly  well,  that, 
according  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Crown  had  an  undoubted  right  to  name  its 
own  servants,  and  those  servants  had 
hitherto  found  their  way  into  that  House, 
but  how  that  was  now  to  be  provided  for, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  to  explain. 
The  right  of  the  Crown  was  beyond  dis- 
pute, but  no  one  had  attempted  to  explain 
how  its  exercise  could  take  place  under 
the  new  ConstitutioD.    The  supporters  of 
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not  one  of  them  had  attempted  to  explain 
how  it  was  to  be  met.    If,  indeed,  the 
remedy  was,  that  the  Bill  left  some  few 
close  boroughs,  or  close  places,  which  the 
Crown  might  command,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  10^  householders,  or  of  an  in- 
dividual, what,  he  asked,  became  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  or  the  professions 
with   which  the   Bill   was  given  to   the 
people  P     Suppose  the  Crown  wanted  a 
fresh  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  or  a 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  how  were  those 
persons  to  find  their  way  into  that  House  ? 
A  person  might  be  a  very  great  lawyer, 
and  possess  a  mind  highly  accomplished, 
and  well  stored    with  learning,  but  he 
might,  nevertheless,  be  totally  unfit   to 
take  an  active  part  upon  the  hustings  at  a 
popular  election.  The  very  qualities  which 
rendered  such  a  person  estimable  as  a  legal 
adviser  to  his  Sovereign,  and  an  ornament 
and  honour  to  the  choice  of  his  Sovereign, 
might  incapacitate  him  from  succeeding  at 
a  democratic  election.    A  man  of  such  a 
mind  could  not  stoop  to  the  exaggerations 
and  the  artifices  so  essential  towards  suc- 
cess on  a  democratic  hustings ;  and,  if  be 
did,  the  forgetfulness  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  prostitution  of  his  talents,  which 
such  conduct  would  argue,  would  utterly 
unfit  him  for  the  confidence  of  the  Crown. 
Nor  was  that  all.  How  could  an  Attorney- 
General,  returned  by  a  democratic  consti- 
tuency, and  holding  his  place   in   that 
House   upon  the   voice  of  that  consti- 
tuency, venture  to  engage  upon,  or  to 
pursue,  an  unpopular,  although  just  and 
necessary  prosecution  ?     They    had    all 
heard  that  evening,  and  been  delighted 
with  the  polished,  manly,  and  graceful 
eloquence,  and  luminous  learning,  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rye  (Mr. 
Pemberton) — but  who  must  not  have  felt, 
even  while  he  listened  and  admired,  that 
the  strain  which  delighted,  was  not  fitted 
for  triumph   on  a  democratic  hustings? 
Such  an  individual  might  be  chosen  by 
the  Crown,  and  wisely,  as  being,  from  his 
mind  and  acquirements,  the  best  calculated 
to  support  the  just  dignity  of  the  Monarch, 
and  the  legal  privileges  of  the  public^  but 
how  he  could  obtain  a  seat  under  this  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  an  enigma 
that  still  remained  to  be  solved.    If  they 
were  to  depart  from  the  ancient  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  country ;  if  that  fabric  was  to 
be  destroyed,  they  had  a  right  to  look  at 
the  modern  structures  which  were  about 
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least  with  a  view  of  enjoying  their  advan- 
tages. In  France,  the  difficulty  of  the 
point  he  had  just  alluded  to,  had  been  felt, 
and  provided  for.  It  was  most  desirable, 
and  to  the  democracy  among  others,  that 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  have 
seats  in  that  House,  in  order  that  they 
might  answer  such  questions  as  might  be 
properly  proposed  to  them.  The  inconve- 
nience of  a  different  arrangement  was  very 
much  felt  and  complained  of  in  America, 
where  a  sort  of  long  shot  was  kept  up 
between  the  Congress  and  the  public 
functionaries.  If  such  a  course  was  to  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  excessively  annoying.  It  would 
never  answer,  to  keep  up  a  long  shot 
between  Downing-street  and  that  House, 
for  incalculable  inconvenience  and  dis- 
satisfaction would  be  the  result.  What, 
then,  he  asked,  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was 
that  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ?  It  was 
perfectly  true,  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  there 
would  still  remain  a  few  close  boroughs ; 
boroughs  made  by  the  Bill  more  close 
even  than  they  were  at  present,  but  they 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  about  four 
individuals,  and  if  they  were  to  be  viewed 
as  essential  to  the  Sovereign,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  his .  servants  to  that 
House,  their  proprietors  would  soon  become 
a  great  power  in  the  State,  constituting  a 
real  oligarchy  of  the  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter, a  body  small  but  powerful,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  Crown,  that  it  and  its 
descendants  would  stick  like  leeches  'to 
the  Sovereign,  and  command  a  share  in  the 
regal  power,  sharing  amongst  its  members 
the  highest  places,  and  the  most  lucrative 
emoluments.  Therefore,  to  advance  it  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  that  a 
few  close  boroughs,  thus  circumstanced, 
would  be  allowed  to  remain,  was  mon- 
strous, and  not  to  be  listened  to  but  in 
derision.  He  did  not  object  to  the  ex- 
istence of  close  boroughs,  but  he  did  object 
to  the  manner  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  exist. 
Better  would  it  be  that  the  scheme  should 
be  bared  at  once,  and  in  its  full  deformity 
allowed  to  meet  the  eye,  than  that  it 
should  be  bolstered  up  by  subterfuge  and 
deceit.  The  form  of  government  that 
the  country  was  to  have  under  the  Con- 
stitution, was  this : — ^There  was  to  be  a 
King,  there  was  so  be  a  nominal  Peerage, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  House  of  Commons, 
exclusive  of  the  small  oligarchy  he  had 
adverted  to,  completely  dependent  upon 


the  will  and  voice  of  the  people.  Such 
was  confessed  to  be  the  new  Constitution, 
and  all  experience  brought  him  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  popular  body  would 
swallow  up  the  other  two.  This  was  the 
view  he  took  of  the  matter,  and  he  defied 
any  one  who  supported  the  Bill,  to  adduce 
a  single  instance  from  the  whole  volume 
of  history,  in  which  similar  results  to  those 
which  he  now  predicted,  had  not  sprung 
from  similar  causes.  When  it  was  stated 
on  the  hustings  that  the  Peers  and  the 
Crown  nominated  Members  to  that  House, 
and  that  that  proceeding  was  to  be  entirely 
done  away  with,  he  could  readily  conceive 
that  there  was  much  shouting  and  casting 
of  caps  into  the  air;  but,  he  would  ask, 
was  this  now  so  much  deprecated  proceed- 
ing one  of  novel  introduction  ?  Had  it 
not  always  existed  under  the  Constitution, 
and  was  it  not,  in  fact,  a  practical  p^rt  of 
the  working  of  that  Constitution  ?  The 
Crown  and  the  Peerage  had,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  influence,  allowed,  whether  pro- 
perly or  not,  the  House  of  Commons  to 
become  the  arena  upon  which  a  variety  of 
most  important  questions  were  discussed, 
and  virtually  decided  ;  and  if  the  system 
was  now  to  be  changed,  let  it  be  shown  by 
some  intelligible  reasoning,  how  the  Crown 
and  the  Peerage  were  to  maintain  their 
privileges,  nay,  even  their  existence.  The 
power  which  they  now  possessed  was  in 
that  House,  and  not  out  of  that  House. 
But  it  was  said,  that  the  thing  had  not 
worked  well ;  that  the  system  was  not  only 
bad  in  theory,  but  bad  also  in  practice. 
Why,  what  then  became  of  all  the  boasts 
in  the  excellence  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ?  Were  they  all  worse  than  futile, 
and  mere  absurdities?  Had  the  nation, 
and  the  whole  world,  too,  been  dreaming 
all  this  time,  that  the  British  Constitution 
gave  more  of  public  liberty,  of  happiness, 
and  of  security,  than  any  other  human 
mode  of  government  in  existence,  or  that 
ever  had  existed  ?  If  the  nation  ha4  been 
so  cajoled  and  deceived,  as  the  new  Con- 
stitution philosophers  would  have  it  be- 
lieved, from  whence  had  its  civilization 
sprung,  and  from  whence  its  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  ?  It  was  his  sincere 
conviction,  that  never,  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe,  had  there  lived  a  people  who 
had  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion as  the  British  nation  had  under  the 
Constitution,  now  to  be  discarded  for  a 
thing  of  anomalies,  of  vain  pretension,  and 
of  abiM>lut€  imbecility.    He  could  not  con* 
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ceive  that  in  any  community  a  greater 
degree  of  wealth,  of  liberty,  of  security,  or 
of  happiness,  could  be  enjoyed,  than  had 
been  known  in  this  country  ;  and  if  that 
were  the  situation  in  which  England  was 
placed,  he  must  be  an  egregious  fool  or 
hypocrite,  who  would  characterize  the 
Constitution,  which  had  produced  so  many 
blessings,  as  corrupt  and  bad.  If  they 
were  to  give  up  the  old  Constitution,  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  would  ask :  he 
would  require  that  an  inventory  should  be 
taken  by  the  new  comers  of  what  they 
fbund  on  the  premises;  and  to  that  he 
would  only  farther  add,  that  they  should 
be  bound  and  compelled,  on  giving  up 
possession,  to  restore  the  premises  in  as 
'  good  a  state  of  repair  as  they  were  when 
they  entered  upon  them.  Let  that  condi- 
tion be  fulfilled,  and  he  should  indeed  be 
happy.  Looking  at  the  (brms  of  the  Qo- 
vernment,  he  was  not  desirous  of  uphold- 
ing them  further  than  from  their  having 
proved,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  feelings 
and  the  wants  of  the  country.  That 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  Qovern- 
ment.  All  forms  of  Government  might, 
in  themselves,  be  good,  but  the  oMect  to 
be  inquired  into  was,  whether  the  form  of 
Government  adopted  by,  or  imposed  upon 
a  nation,  was  in  consonance  with  its  wants. 
Its  feelings,  and  its  wishes.  It  was  neces* 
sary  that  the  Government  of  a  country 
should  be  in  harmony  with  its  property,  and 
in  that  respect  he  feared  the  new  Consti- 
tution would  prove  to  be  but  sadly  defec- 
tive. For  a  few  years  old  Associations 
might  ward  off  destruction,  but  year  after 
year  some  new  inroad  would  be  made,  till 
at  last  the  whole  social  edifice  of  the 
country  would  be  undermined  and  fall. 
He  could  perfectly  understand  that  the 
Americans  were  ardently  attached  to  their 
form  of  government,  and  that  arose  from 
the  fact  of  all  their  political  institutions 
being  in  harmony  witn  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  the  state  of  property.  He  had 
lived  for  several  years  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  he  had  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  in  that  State, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  Republican  of 
the  whole  united  Provinces.  Inquiring 
how  a  perfect  system  of  Republicanism 
could  exist,  he  had  spoken  to  one  of  the 
leading  men,  who  had  remarked  to  him 
that  he  (the  person  interrogated)  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  State  who  kept  a  four- 
wheel  carriage,  but  that  all  the  rest  kept 


their  buggies,  and  consequently,  one  was 
as  well  off  as  another.  That  answer 
solved  the  difficulty.  He  immediately  saw 
that  that  was  a  country  fitted  for  Repab* 
licanism.  But  how  different  would  the 
case  be  in  England.  Here  there  were  a 
great  many  persons  who  lived  upon  charity, 
and  some  few  who  lived  in  splendor ;  and 
let  democracy  be  once  instituted,  and  there 
would  be  a  continual  conflict  between 
numbers  and  property.  The  Church  would 
fall  first,  and  year  after  year  some  fresh 
inroad  would  be  made  upon  property,  till 
all  was  levelled.  There  would  be  no  peace 
because  no  security,  and  there  woula  be  a 
dire  and  discontented  scramble  for  the 
fragments  of  whatever  was  attacked.  He 
haa  troubled  the  House  so  repeatedly  on 
all  the  stages  of  the  Bill,  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  any  longer  intrad* 
ing  upon  its  indulgence.  In  coaclasioiip 
he  declared  most  conscientiously,  that  he 
had  done  his  dutjr.  He  had  opposed  it 
steadily  and  heartily,  and  it  would  be  a 
consolation  to  him,  for  the  few  remaining 
years  he  had  to  live,  to  be  able  to  reflect 
that  he  had  offered  to  this  dangerous  and 
destructive  measure,  all  the  opposition 
that  his  humble  abilities  permittee!  htm  to 
exert. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
by  dwelling  on  the  general  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  Probably,  every  ar- 
gument that  could  be  employed  to  any 
useful  purpose,  had  been  urged  in  some 
or  other  or  the  innumerable  writings  and 
speeches  which  this  exciting  question  had 
called  forth  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  should  confine  himself  to  mat- 
ters which  belonged  properly  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill :  still  it  wasdifiicult  to  argue  on 
its  necessity,  its  justice,  or  its  fitness, 
without  taking  some  review  of  the  state 
of  this  kingdom  before  the  present  mea- 
sure had  been  proposed,  or  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended its  progress.  Those  few  consist- 
ent Gentlemen  who  still  contended  that 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  altogether  un- 
necessary— that  Reform,  in  any  degree, 
ought  to  be  resisted — appeared  to  him  to 
have  started  from  a  .fallacy :  they  assumed 
that  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was 
safe  and  prosperous  at  the  time  when  the 
present  Ministers  entered  into  ofilce— ac- 
cepting ofiice  under  a  distinct,  though 
voluntary,  pledge,  that  they  would  pro- 
mote a  Reform  in  the  Representation  of 
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the  people.  Was  it  possible  that  these 
Oentlemen  coald  have  so  soon  forgotten 
what  was  the  condition  of  England  and  of 
Ireland  no  longer  ago  than  last  Novem- 
ber? The  apprehensions  of  the  country 
were  very  great  at  that  time.  Who  would 
then  have  ventured  to  rise  in  that  House, 
and  say,  that  there  was  content  or  confi- 
dence m  the  country — that  our  condition 
was  prosperous^-that  it  was  then  safef 
It  was  not  that  the  fears  of  the  people 
were  thus  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  a 
few  obscure  incendiaries,orby  the  thought- 
less excesses  of  mobs.  In  ordinary  times, 
such  excesses  would  have  been  crushed  at 
once ;  the  middle  classes  would  have 
been  as  eager  as  the  more  wealthy  to 
arrest  the  first  blows  aimed  at  the  se- 
curity of  property;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, strong  in  the  union  and  sympathy 
of  the  enligntened  and  influential  classes, 
might  have  lamented  these  outrages,  but 
they  would  not  have  feared  them.  But 
the  outrages  of  last  winter  were  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease,  not  the  disease  itself. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  farming 
labourers  was  the  immediate  cause,  or,  at 
leastthe  occasion  of  those  tumults.  The  in- 
quirer was  struck  with  the  reluctance  shown 
to  act  against  these  mobs.  There  was  a 
pity  approaching  nearly  to  sympathy  even 
among  those  whose  property  was  the  im- 
mediate object  of  attack ;  and  as  the  in- 
quiries extended,  a  wide-spread  discontent 
might  be  traced  through  the  middle  classes 
— a  spirit  hostile  to  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, and  deeply  distrustful  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Misery  had  thrown  the 
poor  under  the  influence  of  demagogues, 
and  had  armed  them  against  the  rich ;  the 
middle  classes,  disgusted  by  long  years  of 
public  extravagance,  and 'by  a  neglect  of 
their  petitions,  had  begun  to  regard  revo- 
lution with  indifference,  because  Reform 
appeared  to  be  unattainable.  A  great 
measure  of  conciliation,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
justice,  was  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom 
from  anarchy,  and  its  institutions  from 
destruction.  The  late  Cabinet  was  adverse 
to  Reform ;  but  it  found,  that  the  new 
House  of  Commons  was  inclined  to  favour 
some  measure  of  that  tendency,  and  it  re- 
siened«  Their  successors  pledged  them- 
selves to  Reform  and  retrenchment ;  and  he 
avowed  that  they  had  won  his  confidence 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  they  had 
proceeded  to  redeem  their  pledges.  Then 
came  the  present  Bill,  or,  at  least,  one 
which  was  the  same  in  its  great  principles. 


That  first  measure  was  frustrated  by  a 
motion,  concocted  with  much  ingenuity, 
and  calculated  at  once  to  insult  the  Irish, 
and  to  deceive  the  English  people.    The 
consequence  was  a  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  his  confidence  in  Ministers  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  decided  course 
they  pursued  when  the  trial  of  strength 
on  General  Gascoyne's  motion  had  proved 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  then 
composed,  such  a  Reform  as  might  be 
satisfactory  and  durable.  When  the  present 
Parliament  was  assembled,  and  its  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  Throne,  he  certainly 
gave  his  humble  support  to  that  vote  on 
wider  grounds  than  those  of  compliment 
or  etiquette.     He  felt  that  their  thanks 
were  due  to  his  Majesty,  not  merely  for 
his  gracious  speech,  out  for  the  wise  and 
beneficent  tenor  of  his  Government.   He 
was  grateful  for  the  sanction  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  given  to  measures  necessary  for 
the  nresent  safety  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  kingdom.      He  was  grateful  for 
that  inflexible  constancy  of  purpose,  which 
was  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  intrigues, 
and  which  proved,  beyond  all  cavil,  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  British  people 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
When  he  had  heard  Gentlemen  speak  of 
that  dissolution  as  of  a  measure  not  called 
for  by  circumstances,  as  a  wanton  exhi- 
bition of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  had  been 
astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  censure. 
What !    when    his    Majesty's    Ministers 
had  been  defeated  in  that  House— 'by  a 
very  small  and  vacillating  majority,  it  was 
true,  but  still  defeated^-'^n  the  great  ques- 
tion to  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves, and  on  which  depended  all  their 
credit  with  the  people,  and  all  their  power 
of  rendering  service  to  the  King:  what 
course  was  left  open  to  them?     Their 
only  alternative  was  the  resignation  of 
their  oflSces.     But  why  were  they  to  re- 
sign ?     Why  were  they  to  abandon  their 
post,  and  betray  their  cause,  enjoying,  as 
they  did,  the  confidence  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  backed,  as  they  were,  by  the  univer- 
sal sentiments  of  the  people  f    Were  they 
to  crouch  before  the  clamour  of  parties,  or 
prej udices,  or  private  interests  ?  Were  they 
to  earn  for  themselves  contempt  and  re- 
morse, by  disappointing  the  dearest  hopes 
of  the  people,  and  plunging  their  Sove- 
reign into  irremediable  diflficulties?     He 
said^  "  iriemediable  difficulties/'  for  who 
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was  bold  enough  to  predict — who  could 
contemplate  without  shuddering,  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  this 
kingdom,  if  the  Crown  had  been  forced 
into  an  unnatural  union  with  the  interests 
of  the  few  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
many — into  a  coalition  with  parties  in  op- 
position to  the  fixed  opinions  and  the  in- 
tent desires  of  the  British  people  ?  Who 
would  venture  on  such  a  prediction  ?  Yet 
predictions  were  not  wanting.  There  were 
prophets  in  abundance — prophets  of  evil 
to  spring  out  of  rendering  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution  consistent  with  its  theory. 
Happily,  these  Gentlemen  did  not  confine 
their  predictions  to  those  far-distant  dan- 
gers which  they  fancied  they  descried 
through  the  long  dim  vista  of  their  fears. 
They  tried  their  infant  art  on  events  which 
were  more  near  to  their  accomplishment. 
They  foretold  how  the  funds  would  crumble 
away,  if  this  revolutionary  scheme  were 
even  to  be  agitated — how  public  credit 
would  wither  before  the  blighting  advent 
of  Reform.  And  now,  he  asked,  what 
was  the  value  of  funded  property  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  immediately  before 
Ministers  showed  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  persevere  with  their  great  mea- 
sure ?  These  prophets  said  next  (but  here 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  for  here 
"  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought ") 
that  the  king  would  never  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  The  answer 
was  heard  in  the  echoes  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment which  still  hung  upon  those 
walls.  Then  the  prophets  foreboded,  that 
if  there  were  to  be  a  dissolution,  it  would 
throw  the  whole  country  into  the  most 
dangerous  disorder,  that  every  election 
would  be  disgraced  by  riots,  and  by  the 
outbreaking  of  that  revolutionary  spirit 
which  their  distempered  fancy  conjured 
up  in  every  quarter.  Were  these  fore- 
bodings verified  by  the  events  ?  What 
were  the  circumstances  attending  the  elec- 
tions ?  He  would  not  speak  of  Scotland, 
for  there  the  very  rarity  of  any  thing  like 
a  contest  for  popular  rights  seemed  to 
have  given  occasion  to  a  few  disgraceful 
excesses,  though  no  where  of  a  revolution- 
ary character,  nor  bespeaking  a  spirit  hos- 
tile to  the  Constitution.  But  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  had  there  been  any  un- 
usual degree  of  turbulence  ?  Were  there 
any  threatening  movements  of  large  bodies 
of  the  populace  ?  Were  the  freeholders 
overawed  by  licentious  mobs,  or  prevented 
from  giving  their  Buflrages  freely  and  con-  | 


scientiously  ?   The  appeal  had  been  made, 
not  to  the  populace,  not  even  to  that  large 
body  of  men,  in  more  easy  circumstances, 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  would  call  into  po- 
litical   efificiency — ^the  appeal  had  been 
made,  according  to  constitutional  usage, 
to  the  ancient  body  of  electors ;  and  how 
did  the  freeholders  answer  the  appeal  ? 
That   the  copyholders   and  householders 
should  be   anxious  for  the  success  of  a 
measure,  which  would  give  them  a  share 
in  the  election  of  those  by  whom  taxes 
were   imposed   would  surprise    no    one; 
but  why  should  the  freeholders,  who  al- 
ready possess  the  right  of  choosing  their 
Representatives — why    should    they    be 
anxious  to  admit  other  men  to  share  in  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoy  ?     Why,  but 
because  they  had  found  that  the  old  sys- 
tem had  ceased  to  work  well  for  the  na- 
tion at  large.     They  felt,  that  without  a 
House  of  Commons  which  should  truly 
and  fairly  represent  the  great  mass  of  in- 
telligent and    independent  men   in  this 
kingdom,  there  could  be  no  security  that 
financial  or  judicial,  or  any  other  Reform, 
would  be  allowed  to  endure,  even  after 
they  might  have  been  introduced  by  those 
very  rare  personages,  reforming  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.     But  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  now  to  argue  on  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  some  Reform,  since  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite 
had   come  to  admit  that  some   Reform 
must  be  granted ;  and,  between  them  all, 
there  was  now  only  a  question  of  degree. 
The  Gentlemen  opposite  would  dole  out 
the   minimum;   his  party  would  give  at 
once  such  a  liberal  portion  as  might  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of   reasonable  men. 
The  large  admissions  which   were   now 
made,  that  some  Reform  must  be  con- 
ceded, were  not  very  consistent  with  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  recent  call 
for  Reform  was  not  real,  that  it  did  not 
spring  from  any  rooted  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people ;  that  it  was  an  ephemeral, 
a  factitious  cry,  provoked   by   the  pre- 
sent Ministers  for  a  selfish  purpose,  or, 
stranger  still,  proceeding  from  a  sudden 
freak  of  the  contented  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, to  imitate  the  over-goaded  people  of 
Paris.     And  then  they  were  told,  there 
had  been  a  cessation  of  petitions  for  Re- 
form during  several  years;   and  that  in 
the  petitions  of  last  year,  the  prevailing 
prayer  was  not  so  much  for  a  Reform  in 
the  Representation,  as  for  certain  other 
objects  with  which   that    was  coupled. 
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Why,  even  when  it  was  pretended,  that 
the  petitioners  had  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  taxes,  an  alteration  in  the  tithe-laws, 
and  80  forth,  instead  of  asking  solely  for 
an  amendment  in  the  constitution  of  this 
House,  what  did  this  show,  but  that  the 
petitioners  had  felt  the  pinching,  some  of 
one  oppressive  circumstance,  some  of  an- 
other, but  that  they  had  all  concentrated 
their  hopes  in  Parliamentary  Reform,  as 
believing  that  a  Reformed  Parliament 
would  remove  or  mitigate  the  evil  of  which 
each  class  of  petitioners  complained  in 
particular?  And  now  a  few  words  on  the 
argument  founded  on  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  petitions.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, with  whom  that  argument  origin- 
ated, remember  at  what  period  it  was,  that 
the  petitions  ceased  ?  It  was  when  Mr.Can- 
ning  succeeded  to  the  power  which  had 
been  exercised  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  when 
his  right  hon.  friend  opposite,  the  member 
for  Tamworth,  emptied  the  gaols  which  his 
predecessor,  Lord  Sidmouth,  had  left  full 
of  persons  charged  with  political  offences ; 
when  Mr.  Canning  burst  asunder  the 
shackles  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  then  it 
was,  that  the  people  of  England  caught  a 
new  hope,  and  believing  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  inspired  by  a  more  pure  and 
more  liberal  spirit,  they  at  once  reposed  on 
that  hope,  and  they  gave  a  large  degree 
of  confidence  to  the  new  Ministers.  The 
Reform  meetings  ceased  throughout  the 
country  ;  the  public  excitement,  which  had 
been  lashed  up  to  a  very  dangerous  height, 
subsided ;  petitions  and  remonstrances 
were  no  longer  addressed  to  Parliament, 
because  the  people  had  acquired  fresh 
hope  and  fresh  confidence.  And  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  afforded 
a  happy  proof  of  their  placability,  their 
justice,  their  moderation  ;  it  afforded  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
additional  power  which  would  be  conferred 
on  the  people  by  the  present  Bill,  would 
be  received  with  gratitude,  and  exercised 
with  discretion.  He  now  came  to  the 
leading  principles  of  the  present  Bill.  In 
the  first  place  it  disfranchised  a  number  of 
corrupt  or  dependent  boroughs,  at  which 
the  finger  of  public  scorn  had  long  been 
pointed,  and  it  deprived  certain  wealthy 
individuals  of  the  power  of  sending  whom 
they  pleased  into  that  House  to  check  or 
neutralize  the  will  of  the  Commons  of  the 
realm.  In  the  place  of  these  nominees, 
it  gave  real  representatives  to  the  most 
wealthy  towns,  and  the  most  populous 
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parts  of  the  country  ;  it  greatly  enlarged 
the  elective  franchise,  while  it  raised  gradu- 
ally the  scale  of  qualification;  it  gave 
political  weight  to  the  various  species  of 
property  which  were  diffused  through  this 
great  kingdom ;  it  gave  political  rights  to 
every  man  of  independent  circumstances 
and  presumed  education;  and  it  gave  the 
guarantee  of  a  million  of  voters  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
constitutional  liberty.  Gentlemen  might 
call  this  a  revolution  if  they  pleased  ;  for 
the  oligarchist  it  might  be  revolution,  for 
the  nation  it  was  a  Reform.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  a  great  and  a  most  important 
change;  but  it  was  a  change  in  unison 
with  that  which  time  had  operated  in  the 
condition  of  society,  and  of  this  kingdom 
in  particular;  it  was  a  change  effected 
without  shocks,  and  without  disturbing 
the  movement  or  weakening  the  springs 
of  the  Government;  it  was  a  change 
without  the  violation  of  any  acknowledged 
principle.  Several  Members  had  professed 
the  deepest  alarm  at  the  practical  effects 
which  they  anticipated  from  this  Bill. 
They  talked  loosely  of  its  overturning  the 
Church,  of  its  extinguishing  the  Peerage, 
and  rending  the  Crown  from  the  brows  of 
the  Sovereign.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  grand  assertors :  it  was  as  easy  to 
predict  the  bursting  of  a  world  as  of  a 
bubble.  Of  course,  when  future  events 
formed  the  subject  of  dispute,  there  could 
be  no  proofs ;  Gentlemen  could  argue  only 
from  precedents  or  analogies  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  these  also  were  wanting ;  and 
when  they  came  to  a  mere  conflict  of  con- 
jectural opinions,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  permit  him  to  observe,  that  at  least 
they  were  in  a  minority ;  and  when  they 
charged  their  opponents  in  such  bitter 
terms  with  departing  wantonly  from  a 
shore  of  safety  to  plunge  into  a  sea  of 
dangers,  they  were  bound  to  shew,  not  only 
that  the  sea  on  which  they  embarked  was 
dangerous,  but  that  the  shore  they  left  was 
safe.  The  principal  argument  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  alarmists  was  nearly  this : 
they  said,  that  the  degree  of  power  which 
the  Reform  Bill  conferred  on  the  Com- 
mons, would  be  found  in  practice  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Peers,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
Crown.'  They  argued  that  that  House 
must  outweigh  and  crush  the  other  branches 
of  the  Constitution,  because  public  opi- 
nion, running  counter  to  the  claims  of  the 
Aristocracy  and  of  the  Crown,  would  give 
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oontinued  impulse  and  irresistible  weight 
to  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  But 
here  the  whole  question  was  assumed,  and 
assumed  without  reasonable  grounds.  He 
might  admit,  that  the  current  of  public 
opinion  had  of  late  years  taken  a  course 
adverse  to  many  Administrations,  and  still 
more  adverse  to  the  pretensions,  not  of  the 
Aristocracy,  but  of  a  small  part  of  the 
Aristocracy — and  why,  but  because  those 
pretensions  had  encroached  on  the  rights, 
andhad  injured  the  interests  of  the  people  ? 
But  why  were  they  to  conclude  that  public 
opinion  would  flow  in  the  same  channel 
when  these  encroachments  were  stayed, 
and  these  injuries  redressed  ?  What  was 
public  opinion  ?'  He  presumed  that  Gentle- 
men did  not  mean  to  confound  it  with  a 
mere  popular  cry.  Was  not  public  opin- 
ion an  abstract  of  the  sentiments  which 
prevailed  through  the  intelligent,  educated, 
observant,  reflecting  classes  of  the  com« 
niunity  ?  And  were  Gentlemen  prepared 
to  pronounce  these  classes  to  be  rash,  un- 
just and  unreasonable  ?  Would  the^  say 
that  these  classes  were  not  only  hostile  to 
their  political  tenets,  but  hostile  also  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  ?  This 
would  be  indeed  a  fearful  creed ;  but  it 
was  a  creed  which  would  leave  no  hope  of 
safety  even  as  they  were  now.  But  when 
they  were  looking  forward  to  the  practical 
effects  of  this  Bill,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  gave  to  the  intelligent  and  educated 
classes  a  share,  an  interest  in  the  political 
welfare  of  the  State ;  and  that  the  practical 
effect  must  be,  to  attach  all  those  valuable 
classes  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the 
legislative  body,  whose  constituents  they 
would  have  become.  It  was  pretended 
that  this  Bill  was  levelled  at  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  but  it  required  no  great  discern- 
ment to  see,  that  this  wilful  confounding 
of  the  Aristocracy  with  the  owners  of 
boroughs,  was  maae  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  strengthening  an  argument  in  this 
House,  as  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on 
fears  and  prejudices  elsewhere.  Ingenuity 
was  racked  to  imagine  possible  results, 
which  might  affright  the  timid  or  irritate 
the  proud.  Even  that  eternal  bugbear 
the  first  revolution  of  France,  was  not  dis- 
dained as  an  auxiliary.  But  surely  Gentle- 
men must  have  seen,  even  if  they  refused 
to  the  people  of  England  all  credit  for 
good  sense  or  public  virtue,  they  must 
nave  seen  in  the  more  recent  revohitions 
in  Spain  and  Naples — aye,  and  in  France 
itseli— that   the  first  French  revolution 


was  not  regarded  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  an  example  for  imitation.  It  had  senred, 
and  it  still  served,  as  a  dismal  sea-mark, 
which  warned  men  of  dangers,  and  taught 
them  to  steer  a  safer  course.  But  he 
asked,  what  would  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  laboured  so  zealously  to  defeat  this 
Bill,  what  would  they  do  if  they  were 
unhappily  to  succeed  in  obtaining  so  fear- 
ful a  result  ?  Did  they  fancy  that  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  prop  up  an  Anti-reform 
Cabinet  ?  Or  would  they  try  to  put  for- 
ward one  of  those  shadowy  schemes  of 
reluctant  concession  which  had  been  darkly 
hinted  at  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  de- 
bates ?  Did  they  imagine  that  they  could 
endow  one  of  these  bottled-up  babes  with 
life,  and  strength,  and  usetulness,  and 
send  it  forth  to  be  accepted  by  the  people 
as  the  tutelary  genius  of  Britain  ?  Had 
they  not  learned  from  the  last  elections, 
that  the  nation  was  bent  on  obtaining  a 
substanial,  an  effectual  Reform ;  and  thai 
the  nation  already  possessed,  and  was  de* 
termined  to  exercise  the  power,  of  sending 
to  that  House  so  large  a  body  of  real 
representatives  as  must  make  it  impossible 
for  any  Cabinet  to  carry  on  the  machinery 
of  Government  while  it  denied  effectual 
Reform  to  the  nation.  Whoever  might  be 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  people 
would  persevere — and  they  ought  to  per- 
severe— in  demanding  a  substantial  Re* 
form  in  the  Representation.  The  longer 
their  just  demands  were  denied  or  evaded, 
the  more  general,  the  louder,  and  the  more 
angry  would  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  He 
knew  that  it  had  been  the  fashion  and  the 
crafl  of  modern  times  to  affect  to  confound 
the  people  with  the  populace  ;  to  roisrepre* 
sent  those  as  hallooing  with  the  mob  who 
stood  forward  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the 
people.  He  trusted  that  Parliament  would 
never  yield  one  iota  to  the  clamours  of  a 
mob;  but  he  trusted  equally  that  no 
branch  of  the  Legislature  would  ever 
venture  to  shut  its  ears  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  A  concession  to  the  opin- 
ions and  the  interests  of  the  nation  bad 
become  necessary;  a  timely  concession 
would  avert  the  dangers 'which  might 
spring  from  despair,  and  the  disgrace  which 
would  attend  compulsion.  At  present 
Reform  would  be  accepted  with  gratitude ; 
hereafter  it  might  be  wrung  from  their 
reluctant  hands  with  contempt.  Holding 
these  opinions,  he  thought  that  the  course 
pursued  by  his  Majesty*8  Ministers  had 
been  wise  and  prudent ;  and  be  believed 
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that  this  great  measure  would  in  its  re- 
sults (for  he  dared  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  its  rejectioh  either  there  or 
elsewhere)  re-establish  confidence, content, 
and  good  order  through  the  land ;  that  it 
would  give  stability  to  the  Throne,  and  re- 
deem for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
affection  of  the  people. 

Debate  adjourned  until  next  day. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1831. 

Mmirrifl.]  BllU.  Brought  up  ftomUieCommomtndrMd 
A  iint  time  i  Suiplua  Wayi  and  Mauit,  ami  Admhilatm- 
tioo  of  Justin  (InUnd.)  RewlaMamdtimes  Waterloo 
Bridge  New  Street.  Cammltteds  Clare  Prewotment ; 
Commtttioaen  of  Publle  Aooounto  (Ireland.)  Head  a 
Chtrd  tbMi  Publle  Worka,  Eaglaad,  and  TurapUoe  Rcgu- 
latlon. 

PeUtlona  preMnted.  By  Eaii  Gkby,  from  Inhabitanta  of 
Kly,  for  ftrliamentary  Raftmni  from  Shlpowncra,  for  an 
alteration  In  the  QuMranUue  Lawii  from  KiUaraey  and 
other  plaoei^  for  the  abolition  of  Slarery ;  from  Donegal 
andOalway,  praying  that  Roman  CathoUea  might  partid- 
pale  tai  the  Omts  Sir  Bduaatkm  t  and  from  WaterflmI 
and  other  plaeety  nraytag  thai  tha  Yeomanry  of  Irriand 
might  be  diiarmed.  By  the  Duke  of  Rkhmonp,  tnm 
Maiy  Harfleld«  of  Weilbourae,  Suamx,  praying  fbr  an 
altem^on  in  tlie  law  Co  enable  ptnona  who  mi|^t  have 
their  Thnahhig  Machlnea  brok«i«  toveeovartheValuaof 
the  aame  from  the  Hundred. 

Plurality  ov  Bekefices  Bill.] 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  he 
would  as  briefly  as  possible  state  to  their 
Lordships  the  substance  of  the  Amend- 
ments which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made 
on  the  report  being  brought  up.  As  he 
understood  many  noble  Lords  thought 
'  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Primate  of 
prescribing  conditions  in  respect  to  resi- 
dence, performance  of  duties,  glebe  houses 
pluralities,  and  of  enforcing  these  mea- 
sures by  revocation  of  the  license  of  dis- 
pensation, were  too  undefined  and  exten- 
sive, he  proposed  to  expunge  the  clauses 
which  referred  to  such  powers,  and  instead 
of  it,  he  proposed  to  substitute  a  single 
regulation,  that  every  person  obtaining  a 
license  or  dispensation,  shall  be  obliged  to 
reside  at  least  six  months  in  every  year, 
on  such  one  of  the  two  benefices  holden 
together  as  shall  contain  the  largest  popu- 
lation, if  required  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  such  benefice  is 
situated,  and  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  order,  he  maybe  proceeded  against 
by  such  Bishop,  as  if  he  were  non-resi- 
dent, notwithstanding  his  residence  on  the 
other  benefice.  In  this  way  the  whole 
matter  was  left  to  the  diocesan,  who  had 


also  authority  under  the  existing  laws  to 
provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  glebe  house« 
and  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties 
of  the  several  parishes.  These  powers 
could  be  hereafter  extended,  if  they  were 
found  insufficient.  Another  amendment 
he  had  peculiar  satisfaction  in  proposing 
was,  the  insertion  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  after  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge.  The  Degrees  of  this  Uni- 
versity had  not  hitherto  been  considered 
as  qualifications  for  obtaining  dispensa- 
tions in  England,  but  that  privilege  was  due 
to  an  institution  so  important  as  a  place  of 
education.  He  movea,  that  the  report  be 
received. 

Lord  Tenterden  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  words  **  forty-five"  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "thirty,"  in  the 
clause  enacting  that  no  clergyman  shall 
hold  two  benefices  at  a  greater  distance 
than  thirty  miles  from  each  other. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Contents  12 ;  Not  Contents — 53; 
Majority  41. 

The  Report  received. 

List  of  the  Contevts. 

Boston,  Lord  Selkirk,  Earl  of 

Bristol,  Bishop  of  Straogford,  Viscount 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of  Tenterden,  Lord 

Cork,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop  of 
Cumberland,  Duke  of    Wynford,  Lord 
Eldon,  Earl  of  tellee. 

Orford,  Earl  of  Kenyon,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  On  the 
Motion  that  this  Bill  be  re-committed. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  upon  the  Woolsack.  Their 
Lordships  would,  no  doubt,  recollect,  that 
this  Bill  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
been  postponed  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  with  the  assent  of  their  Lordships, 
in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  town  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  their 
Lordships  if  he  were  to  allow  this  stage  of 
the  Bill  to  pass  without  making  those  ob- 
servations which  it  had  been  understood 
that  he  desired  to  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  submittine  to  their  Lordsnips. 
The  observations  which  he  had  to  make 
upon  the  Bill  should  be  presented  to  their 
lordships  in  a  spirit  of  tne  utmost  fairness 
and  candour.  It  was  impossible  that 
this  question  could  be  considered  as  a 
partv  question.  They  had»  all  of  them, 
1  2 
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one  common  interest  in  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  that  common  interest  was,  to 
render  the  administration  of  justice  as  pure 
and  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  present 
measure,  he  understood,  was  introduced 
on  account  of  an  alleged  defect  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts  who  were  named  in 
what  was  called  tlie  London  List.  That, 
he  was  informed,  was  the  ground  on  which 
this  Bill  was  founded  and  rested;  and 
therefore  he  considered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible fairly  to  examine  this  subject  with- 
out looking  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
so  frequently  urged  against  those  respect- 
able persons  who  filled  the  responsible 
situation  of  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts. 
In  saying  this,  he  did  not  advert  to  any 
thing  which  had  passed  in  that  or  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  at 
various  public  meetings,  as  well  as  in 
various  publications,  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  alluded  had  had  their  characters, 
as  he  considered  it,  most  grossly  misre- 
presented and  calumniated.  They  had 
oeen  charged  with  incapacity,  with  neg- 
ligence,— with  an  undue  anxiety  for  gain ; 
they  had  been  charged  as  being  influenced 
not  by  an  honest  desire  to  perform  their 
important  duties,  but  merely  by  a  selfish 
feeling  for  the  accumulation  of  profit.  It 
was,  their  Lordships  knew,  a  very  easy 
thing  to  run  down,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  the  character  of  individuals,  while 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  adduce  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  it  on  many  occasions. 
But  censures  such  as  he  had  spoken  of 
ought  to  be  met  and  refuted,  because  the 
public  were  deeply  interested  in  maintain- 
mg  and  asserting  the  purity  of  those  who 
acted  as  legal  functionaries.  During  the 
time  that  he  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  Seals,  which  was  about  three  years, 
he  had  had  a  full  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing and  marking  tne  character  and  con- 
duct of  these  gentlemen  ;  and  he  thought, 
looking  to  his  experience,  he  might  say, 
that  the  charges  made  against  them  were 
unfounded — that  the  charj^es  so  pertina- 
ciously preferred  against  them  were  per- 
fectly destitute  of  any  foundation  in  fact. 
Amongst  that  body  of  men — and  he  spoke 
it  of  his  own  personal  knowledge — there 
were  individuals  of  great  legal  learning,  of 
gpreat  literary  attainments,  of  extensive  gene- 
ral talents — men,  whose  public  and  private 
character  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
station.    And  he  might  also  say,  with  re- 


spect to  the  great  body  of  those  indiyi- 
duals,  of  the  whole  body,  as  a  body,  that 
they  were  well  qualified  by  their  know- 
ledge, attainments,  and  experience,  ably 
and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  situation.  He  spoke  from  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years ;  but  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  (the  Earl  of  Eldon)  could 
speak  of  the  upright  and  honourable  con- 
duct of  these  gentlemen  from  an  expe- 
rience of  a  much  longer  date.  What  he 
had  thus  stated,  he  had  stated  merely 
from  his  own  feeling,  and  without  having 
had  any  communication  with  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
felt  confident  that  the  experience  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  would  induce 
him  to  concur  in  the  justice  of  that  which 
he  (Lord  Lynd hurst)  had  said.  He  was 
the  more  desirous  of  making  this  statement, 
and  of  appealing  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl,  in  consequence  of  a  reference  which 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  to  the  decision 
which  had  been  come  to  on  a  former  occa- 
sion by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl.  He 
had  stated  then,  and  he  would  repeat,  that 
the  judgment  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  related  not  to  the 
individuals  to  whom  this  Bill  more  parti- 
cularly referred,  but  to  a  very  different 
body  and  description  of  persons ;  and  he 
would  not  have  alluded  to  this  circum- 
stance having  before  given  the  same  ex- 
planation, if  he  had  not  seen  that  deci- 
sion, in  different  publications,  mentioned 
over  and  over  again,  and  applied,  not 
to  the  countrv  Commissioners,  but  to  the 
London  Commissioners.  Such  had  been 
the  opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  but  it  was  an  erroneous 
one  ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  noble 
and  learned  Eari  could  set  him  right.  If 
any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  conduct  and 
persevering  industry  of  the  individuals — 
the  Commissioners  to  whom  hehad  referred 
and,  if  their  Lordships  were  called  on  to 
meet  the  charges  against  these  Commis- 
sioners fairly  and  satisfactorily,  he  would 
appeal  to  this  fact — that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  variety  and  importance  of  the 
decisions  come  to  by  those  respectable  in- 
dividuals, on  most  difficult  points  of  law, 
but  a  very  small  number  of  appeals  bad 
been  made  from  their  decisions,  and  sttU 
more,  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  tboie 
decisions  were  reversed  in  the  Courts 
where  they  were  appealed  from ;  he  would 
point  to  this  fact  as  a  decisive  proof,  tbM 
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they  were  perfectly  capable  of  doing  their 
duties  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  He 
rested  on  this  statement  as  a  decided 
answer  to  the  calumnies  that  had  been 
sent  abroad  against  the  Commissioners. 
He  rested  on  it,  as  showing  the  great  bene- 
tit  which  was  derived  from  the  manner  in 
which  these  gentlemen  discharged  their  du- 
ties, and  as  a  most  satisfactory  and  triumph- 
ant answer  to  the  various  attacks  that  had 
at  different  times  been  made  upon  them. 
It  was  important,  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  when  so  much  defamation  was  thrown 
out  in  general  terms — it  was  of  import- 
ance, under  such  circumstances,  to  see 
whether  they  could  collect  from  the 
charges  themselven  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  them.  There  were  two  petitions 
on  their  Lordships'  table  with  respect  to 
the  Commissioners.  One  of  these  peti- 
tions emanated  from  a  body  of  persons 
who  met  to  consider  of  the  present  state  of 
the  bankrupt  laws,  and  also  the  manner 
in  which  those  laws  were  administered ; 
the  second  petition,  which  seemed  to  be 
an  echo  of  the  former,  came  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. He  should  say  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  body  who  called  and  attended 
the  first  meeting ;  but  he  had  heard  from 
those  who  were  present  at  it,  that  the 
grossest  charges  were  made  against  the 
Commissioners.  He  looked,  however,  not 
to  what  might  have  been  said  at  that  meet- 
ing, but  he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
petition  that  was  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships, for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
the  nature  of  those  charges  was ;  and 
having  done  so,  he  confidently  expected 
that  he  should  be  able  to  prove  to  their 
Lordships  that  those  charges  were  not 
justifiable.  It  appeared  that  the  peti- 
tioners bad  endeavoured  to  bring  forward 
everything  they  could  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that  feeling,  the  first  charge  which 
he  found  contained  in  this  petition,  re- 
ferred not  to  them,  but  to  the  system. 
The  petitioners  alleged,  that  the  tnbunal 
was  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  included 
fourteen  different  courts  of  judicature,  and 
that  the  decisions  of  those  who  presided 
differed  according  to  their  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  law.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  ana  to  other 
noble  and  learned  Lords  who  were  present, 
to  say,  whether  this  charge  was  not,  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  deficient  in  truth,  in 
juitic^i  and  even  in  probability.    The  role 


of  law  as  it  respected  bankruptcy  cases, 
was  to  be  found  in  certain  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  was  with  reference  to  these 
Acts,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  guided,  that  they  came 
to  a  decision  on  every  case  that  came  be- 
fore them.  But  what  followed  ?  If  the 
Commissioners  departed  from  this  rule, 
and  proceeded  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, it  became  at  once  a  proper  ground 
of  appeal.  Now,  he  thought  that  the 
small  number  of  appeals  from  their  deci- 
sion, to  which  he  had  before  called  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships,  afforded  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  that  the  charge  of 
maladministration  of  justice  was  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  next  charge 
against  the  Commissioners, — and  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  very  grave  charge,  be* 
lieving  these  individuals,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  to  be  a  very  honour- 
able body  of  men, — the  next  charge  was, 
that  they  multiplied  meetings  for  l]he  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  emoluments.  This 
charge  was  advanced,  not  as  a  doubtful 
matter,  but  as  a  thing  of  well-known 
and  decided  occurrence.  It  was  thus 
asserted;  but  where  were  the  facts? 
When  men  were  charged  with  fraudulent 
and  dishonest  conduct,  somethino^  explicit 
should  be  stated.  Fraud  and  dishonesty 
were  never  to  be  supposed — they  were 
things  to  be  proved.  The  allegation  ought 
to  be  clear.  It  ought  to  appear  in  decisive, 
distinct,  and  express  terms.  If  a  desire 
for  the  multiplication  of  fees  were  enter- 
tained by  these  gentlemen,  it  could  only 
be  gratified  by  the  multiplication  of  private 
meetin|;s.  But  he  would  aver,  that  no 
professional  man  could  wish  that  private 
meetings  should  be  multiplied.  In  those 
cases,  the  professional  man  was  called 
from  his  own  home,  perhaps  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  at  great  inconvenience ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  engaged  for  many 
hours,  what  was  his  remuneration  ?  Why, 
I/.  Such  was  the  paltry  pittance  he  re- 
ceived. Now,  he  would  ask,  supposing 
the  strong  feeling  for  gain  to  exist,  whether 
this  formed  a  sufficient,  an  adequate  mo- 
tive, to  induce  him  to  multiply  meetings? 
But  he  would  contrast  this  charge  with 
the  language  which  was  made  use  of  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  certain 
Members  spoke  on  this  subject.  They 
were  honourable  persons ;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  applied  themselves  to  this  point 
was  consistent  with  their  character.  They 
objected  to  the  mode  in  i?hich  the  system 
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was  now  conducted,  because,  they  stated, 
that  it  gave  rise,  in  the  minds  of  illiberal 
persons,  to  the  idea  that  meetings  were 
improperly  multiplied;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they,  in  language  the  most  preciseand 
expressive,  acquitted  the  Commissioners 
wholly  and  entirely  of  the  charge,  that 
they  were  actuated  by  the  feelings  which 
had  been  attributed  to  them  with  reference 
to  the  multiplication  of  meetings.    The 
third  chaise  was,  that  the  Commissioners 
who  composed  this  body,  were  persons 
inexperienced  in  the  business,  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  which  they  were  intrusted 
to  perform.    Now,  looking  to  these  lists, 
he  saw  enough  to  enable  him  to  contradict 
the  assertion.     He  saw,  amongst  many 
other  clever  individuals  therein  named,  a 
gentleman  who  was,  he  believed,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
who  was  highly  distinguished  by  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  attainments.    No  per- 
son, under  the  mature  age  of  thirty,  was 
ever  selected  for  the  office;  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  none  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
situation  who  were  not  well  able  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.     The  next  charge  was 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  regular 
in  their  attendance.    That  was  a  charge 
so  futile  and  so  absurd,  that  he  need  say 
nothing  about  it  to  those  who  had  at  all 
investigated  the  subject.    These  were  the 
charges  made  against  the  Commissioners, 
by  individuals  who  wished  to  hold  them 
up  tCF  public  scorn,  derision,  and  con- 
tempt ;  individuals  who,  he  had  no  doubt, 
for  some  objects  personal  to  themselves,  had 
thus  attacked  the  character  of  honourable 
men  whohad  behaved  well  to  their  country, 
and  had  well  discharged  the  duties  which 
had  been  cast  on  them.     He  felt  himself 
called  on  to  say  thus  much  in  defence  of 
gentlemen  who  had  been  thus  unfairly 
assailed.    Those    gentlemen    had    acted 
under  him  when  he  held  the  Great  Seal — 
he  was  a  witness  of  their  conduct  and  of 
their  capacity — and  he  was  sure,  from  all 
which  he  had  observed,  that  the  charges 
brought  against  them  were  ill  founded. 
He  should  now  propeed  to  make  a  few 
observations    on    the    existing    system. 
There  were  some  advantages  connected 
with  the  present  system — he  would  say 
considerable    advantages — which    ought 
not  to  be  left  out  of  sight.    There  was  no 
species  of  legal  business  that  fluctuated 
more  than  that  which  was  connected  with 
bankruptcies.    At  one  time  there  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  such  cases ,  while  at 


another  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  tiM 
kind.  The  tribunal  which  at  present  ex- 
isted was  admirably  calculated  to  meet 
that  state  of  business.  The  Commissioners, 
when  unemployed  with  bankruptcy  cases, 
pursued  their  own  ordinary  avocations; 
but  Mhen  an  accumulation  of  bankruptcy 
business  occurred,  they  were  perfectly 
ready  to  discharge  the  necessary  duty. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  this  department, 
so  far  as  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
cerned. Upon  that  point  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever.  Another  advantage  incidental 
to  the  present  system  was,  that  every  indi- 
vidual suitor  procured  a  decision  at  an  ex- 
tremely cheap  rate.  In  other  cases  the 
suitor  must  employ  counsel.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  the 
applicant  was  introduced  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  the  Commissioners  instructed  him, 
and  directed  him  as  to  the  legal  form  he 
must  go  through,  without  the  charge  of  a 
single  sixpence.  If  peculiar  difficulties 
arose,  then  the  Commissioners  pointed 
out  those  difficulties,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  applicant  was  under  the  necessity  of 
having  additional  legal  advice.  They  had 
been  told,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  ex* 
pense  attending  these  bankrupt  ptooeed- 
ings.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  estates 
were  frequently  sacrificed  to  meet  the 
extravagant  charges.  Now  he  had  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  subject, 
and,  as  a  practical  contradiction  of  this 
outcry  about  expense,  he  would  state,  that 
in  one  list  last  year,  sixty  commissions 
were  opened  and  worked,  the  whole  busU 
ness  was  transacted,  all  the  meetings  were 
regularly  held,  the  proceedings  were  pro- 
perly completed,  and  the  dividend  made  ; 
and  what  did  their  Lordships  suppose  was 
the  per  centage  claimed  on  all  the  divi- 
dends made?  Not  one  farthing  in  the 
|K)und,  being  considerably  less  than  what 
was  paid  to  a  broker  for  his  performance 
of  duty  in  a  single  case.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  expensive  charges  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  for  their  habits  of  cupidity* 
It  was  but  justice  to  state,  that  in  man? 
instances  where  the  Commissioners  took 
their  fees,  they  did  so  that  they  might 
hand  them  over  to  some  poor  and  destitute 
object.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  present  system  might  not  be  rendered 
more  perfect.  He  had  himself  formerly 
proposed  certain  amendments.  In  some 
caseS|  where  two  Commissioners  bad  Ima 
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employed,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  one 
would  have  been  sufficient;  and  he  bad 
also  wished,  that  three  Commissioners 
should  assemble  to  decide  on  claims  of 
disputed  debts.  He  had  been  anxious  to 
lower  the  number  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  order  that  the  expense  should  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible.  He  was  also 
desirous,  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced Commissioners  should  sit,  from 
day  to  day,  to  attend  to  cases  of  great 
difficulty.  He,  however,  postponed  car- 
rying his  proposition  into  effect,  for  a 
reason  which  he  should  briefly  state.  The 
objection  which  had  been  raised  did  not 
much  apply  to  the  London,  but  to  the 
country  Commissioners;  and  he  conceived, 
that  he  should  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  if  he  interfered  with  the  London  in- 
stead of  the  country  Commissioners.  He 
wished  to  proceed  with  the  country  Com- 
missioners; and  he  was  sorry  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  not  taken 
that  course  more  decidedly.  He  did  not 
mean  to  assert,  though  the  complaints 
against  the  existing  system  were  exagger- 
ated, that  therefore  another  and  a  better 
system  might  not  be  adopted.  He  did 
not  mean  to  &rgue,  that  another  judicial 
establishment  might  not  effect  the  same 
object  as  beneficially  as  the  present  one 
did,  or  even  more  so.  He,  however, 
thought  it  better  to  adhere  to  the  present 
system,  at  the  same  time  considering  how 
far  it  might,  with  benefit,  be  infringed  on, 
and  how  far  the  evils  which  were  com- 
plained of  could  be  obviated.  This  was 
the  course  which  he  would  recommend, 
unless,  after  looking  carefully  at  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  appear,  that  the  existing 
system  did  not  admit  of  due  amelioration 
and  improvement.  For  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  resort  to 
change,  unless  the  plan  proposed  was  de- 
monstrably better  than  that  which  now 
existed.  However  plausible  the  alteration 
might  appear,  however  well  it  might  look 
in  theory,  they  ought  to  proceed  a  great 
deal  further,  and  consider  how  it  was  likely 
to  operate  in  practice.  Having  said  thus 
mudi  of  the  Commissioners,  and  thus 
much  of  the  system  at  present  acted  upon, 
he  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  proposition  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend.  If,  when  he  had  stated  his 
opinion,  their  Lordships  were  satisfied  that 
the  present  svstem  worked  ill,  if  they  be- 
lieved the  charges  against  the  Commis- 
fioneiii  and  if  they  thought  that  the 


measure  propofed  by  his  noble  friend  was 
likely  to  meet  every  objectioti,  they  would 
of  course  adopt  it.  But  before  they  came 
to  that  resolution,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  maturely  consider  the  question. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
machinery  of  the  proposed  measure.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  wished,  first  of 
all,  to  have  a  Chief  Judge  or  Commissioner, 
with  a  salary  of  3,0007.  a-year.  To  him 
he  meant  to  add  three  other  Judges,  or 
Commissioners,  each  with  a  salary  of 
2,000/.  a-year,  and  six  other  persons, 
under  the  head  Commissioners,  with  a 
salary  of  1,500/.  each  per  annum.  These 
were  not  Judges,  who  were  to  have  other 
duties,  and  to  perform  other  business; 
no,  they  were  to  be  permanent  Judges, 
holding  their  situations  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Judges  in  Westminster-Hall. 
Here,  then,  were  ten  new  Judges,  with 
salaries  amounting  to  18,000/.  a-year* 
They  were  only  short  by  two  of  the  num- 
ber of  Judges,  who  had,  for  more  Uian  a 
century,  transacted  all  the  common-law 
business  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  also  proposed 
to  appoint  some  subordinate  officers,  with 
a  salary  of  800/.  a-year  each ;  eight  De- 
puty Kegistrars,  with  a  salary  of  600/. 
a-year  each ;  and  ten  other  officers ;  the 
whole  annual  expense  being  6,400/.  in  this 
department.  He  here  passed  oyer  the 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts  and  hi^  clerks, 
appointments  which  also  caused  consider- 
able expense.  In  addition,  however,  to 
this  machinery,  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  proposed  also  to  appoint  thirty  other 
officers  to  be  selected  from  the  commercial 
class  of  society.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  not  stated  what  salary  he  meant 
to  grant  to  these  individuals ;  but  it  ap- 
peared, that  they  were  to  be  paid  as  Com- 
missioners, for  deciding  on  particular  cases 
that  might  occur  in  trade,  and  he  could 
only  guess  at  what  they  were  to  receive  in 
the  way  of  remuneration.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  opened  his  plan  to  their  Lordships 
with  so  much  clearness  and  perspicuity, 
he  stated,  that  he  meant  to  draw  the 
officers  to  whom  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
alluded,  from  that  class  of  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  Special 
Juries.  Now  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  knew 
something  about  that  class  of  individuals, 
and  he  was  well  aware,  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  work  for  nothing.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  roust  kQ0W|  tlia( 
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where  an  arbitration  was  called  for  in  the 
city  of  London,  before  gentlemen  of  this 
description,  the  charge  was  much  larger 
generally  than  that  which  was  made  by 
the  Commissioner^.  He  did  not  state  this 
as  matter  of  reproach  to  these  gentlemen. 
They  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  re- 
warded for  their  labour  and  trouble,  and 
therefore,  he  came  to  this  result — that 
looking  to  the  class  of  persons  from  whom 
those  mdividuals  were  to  be  selected,  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  they  could 
procure  men  of  integrity  and  probity,  unless 
at  an  expense  of  700/.  or  800/.  a- year 
each,  which  would  create  a  further  expense 
of  8,000/.  a-year.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  for  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
it  would  be  improper  to  expend  the  gross 
sum  of  40,000/.  per  annum.  To  effect 
such  an  object,  that  certainly  was  not  too 
great  an  expense.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought,  that  a  strong  case  should  be 
made  out  to  justify  such  a  large  expend- 
iture of  the  public  money.  There  was 
another  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  it  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a 
matter  of  slight  importance — he  meant 
the  extent  of  patronage  which  was  attached 
to  the  measure.  Here  were  at  least  fifty 
new  officers  to  be  appointed,  in  addition 
to  the  patronage  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  individual  who,  for  the  time 
being,  held  the  Great  Seal.  This  too,  was 
done  at  a  time  when  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  State  patronage  was  diminished, 
not  increased.  So  far  as  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  was  concerned,  he  was  sure 
that  he  cared  not  for  patronage.  In- 
dividuals out  of  office  were  very  apt  to 
attach  much  importance  to  patronage ; 
they  were  very  apt  to  believe  that  public 
men  thought  of  nothing  else.  But  he  was 
certain  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  agree  with  him,  that  patronage  only 
added  to  the  burthen  and  responsibility  of 
office.  He  was  quite  convinced  that  the 
possession  of  patronageicreated  more  un- 
easiness and  more  unpleasantness  of  feel- 
ing than  it  ever  communicated  gratifica- 
tion or  satisfaction.  He  believed  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  cared  nothing 
about  it ;  but  still  they  must  consider  how 
the  world  would  view  such  an  accession  of 
patronage ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  individual  holding  the  Great  Seal  who 
had  introduced  a  measure  increasing  his 
own  patronage  to  such  a  great  extent? 
It  was  no  answer  to  say   that  seventy 

officers  were  removed,  and  that  that  re- 


moval only  gave  the  right  of  appointment 
to  fifty  situations — because  the  former  were 
appointments  already    made,    the    latter 
were  appointments  to  be  made  hereafter. 
He  confessed,  after  the  best  consideration 
which  he  could  give  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, it  appeared  to  him  that  it  possessed 
no  advantage  whatever  over  the  existing 
system.     On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  new  plan  would  work  worse 
than  the  old.     The   duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  at  present  constituted,  were 
very  clear  and  simple.     With  very  little 
exception,  all  those  duties  were  of  a  Mi- 
nisterial nature.     But  under  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  Bill  the  system  was  more 
complicated.       Under    his     noble     and 
learned    friend's    Bill,    one  of   the    new 
Judges  was  to  decide  whether  a  trader 
was  or  was  not  a  bankrupt,  whilst  under 
the  present  system,  three  Commissioners 
sat  for  that  purpose.     Under  the  plan  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend,  if  the  single 
Com missioner  found  a  d ifficulty  i n  deciding, 
that   Commissioner   might,  he    believed, 
call  in  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  Com- 
missioners to  aid  in  the  adjudication.     As 
the  law   was  now  constituted,  three  Com- 
missioners decided  this  matter  in  the  first 
intance,  and  he  could  not  see  why  the 
three  Commissioners,  under  the  new  Bill, 
should  be  better  able  to  come  to  a  proper 
decision  than  those  on  whom  that  duty 
now  devolved.     Then,    if  an  individual 
were  declared  a  bankrupt,  under  the  exist- 
ing law  he  had  aright  to  appeal — to  whom  ? 
Why,  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  to  the 
Chancellor  himself.      When  the   person 
concerned  appealed  to  the  Vice- Chancellor, 
or  to  the  Chancellor,  every  thing  else  gave 
way  to  his  application ;  the  case  was  heard, 
and    decided  promptly.     And  he  would 
say,  with  reference  to  the  present  Vice- 
Chancellor,  as  well  as  to  his  predecessor, 
that  no  men  were  better  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  suitor.     But  what  did 
th  is  Bill  propose  ?     Why,  instead  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  V  ice-Chancellor,  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  there  was  to  be  a  Court  of 
Review.     He  wished  to  know  whether  more 
reliance  was  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  Court  of  Review,  than  on 
the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  ?    He 
considered  the  original  tribunal — that  which 
now  existed — to  be  at  least  as  good  as  that 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  pro- 
posed.    As  the  law  at  present  stood,  a 
a  roan  who  was  declared  to  have  committed 
aa  act  of  bankruptcy  might  ^briog  hii 
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action  to  decide  whether  such  was  or  was 
not  the  case.  This  was  a  proper  and  ne- 
cessary course ;  because  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  man  was,  in  the  first  instance,  founded 
on  an  ex  parte  statement,  it  was  bottomed 
on  evidence  entirely  bearing  on  one  side, 
and  given  in  his  absence.  But  here  he 
had  the  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  a  Court 
of  Justice.  It  was  tried  before  Judges  of 
long  experience,  and  the  person  seeking  re- 
dress had  the  advantage  of  advocates  who 
had  long  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession.  Such  was  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood.  But  what  had  his 
noble  friend  substituted  for  this  ?  Why,  an 
ex  parte  proceeding.  An  issue  of  fact 
might,  it  appeared,  be  tried — before 
whom  ?  Before  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Review.  But  why  a  mere  issue  of  fact  ? 
Why,  if  a  man's  property  were  likely  by 
ex  parte  evidence  to  be  taken  from  him, 
why  should  there  not  be,  as  there  was 
now,  an  opportunity  of  trying  an  issue  of 
fact  and  of  law  before  one  of  the  Judges 
in  Westminster-hall?  Why  should  this 
trial  take  place  before  the  Court  of  Review  ? 
He  wished  it  to  be  had  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  The  experience  of  the 
Court  of  Review  must,  of  necessity,  be 
limited;  and  therefore  he  wished  such 
cases  to  be  tried  before  individuals  who 
were  hourly  and  daily  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws  relating  to  property. 
The  plan  proposed  in  this  instance  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  was,  in  his  opinion 
not  only  not  an  improvement,  but  was  a 
substitution  of  something  infinitely  worse 
than  that  which  existed  before.  But  there 
was  another  point  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. A  discretion  was  vested  in  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Heview,  whether 
he  would  try  the  case  of  appeal,  as  it 
might  be  called,  or  not.  A  pauper,  with- 
out a  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  might,  in  the 
ordinary  Courts  of  Justice,  have  his  case 
brou^t  forward ;  but  it  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  this  Bill,  that  an  individual  who 
wished  to  impugn,  by  an  application  to 
the  Court  of  Review,  the  declaration  that 
be  was  a  bankrupt,  could  not  proceed  un- 
less he  gave  security  to  pay  the  costs. 
Here  was  a  man  who,  on  an  ex  parte 
statement,  was  declared  a  bankrupt,  and 
he  was  to  be  told,  when  he  wanted  to 
overturn  the  original  proceeding,  when  he 
wished  to  try  the  validity  of  the  charge  of 
bankruptcy,  that  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
out finding  security  for  the  payment  of 
9oat«y  he  having;  hwa,  in  the  first  Wtancei 


deprived  of  his  property.  Here  again  he 
conceived  that  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  did  not  operate  any  im- 
provement whatever.  Another  circum- 
stance to  be  considered  was  one  which  he 
ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  but  had 
forgotten  it.  The  two  main  points  to  be 
adjudicated  by  the  Commissioners  were 
the  bankruptcy  and  the  proof  of  debts. 
He  did  not  see  how  this  could  be  better  done 
by  his  system  than  it  was  done  by  the  pre- 
sent Commissioners.  Suppose  a  question 
of  account  to  arise  in  a  cause  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  what  sort  of  persons 
would  be  there  selected  in  order  to  settle 
the  account?  Precisely  persons  of  the 
same  description  as  the  present  Com- 
missioners. Then,  as  to  the  final  examin- 
ation of  the  bankrupt.  The  present  Com- 
missioners were  exactly  the  description  of 
persons  who  were  employed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  in  the  Courts  of  Law ; 
and  here,  again,  the  present  system  was 
not  only  as  good  as  that  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  it,  but  better.  Then 
he  objected  to  this  new  system  on  another 
ground.  The  whole  of  the  business  which 
at  present  was  done  in  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court  was  to  be  done  by  this 
Court  of  Review,  which  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court. 
This  was  no  improvement ;  the  plan  was 
inferior  to  the  present  system.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  had  often  said  that  the  best  Judge 
to  try  questions,  both  law  and  fact,  was 
that  Judge  most  conversant  with  law  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  and  most  frequently 
employed  in  considering  and  deciding 
upon  them.  Now,  in  this  view,  the  Vice- 
Cbancellor  was  the  preferable  Judge,  for 
what  was  it  that  was  to  be  substituted  for 
his  tribunal  ?  It  was  a  Court  of  Review, 
consisting  of  three  Judges,  who  were  to 
sit  not  constantly,  but  pro  re  nata.  Was 
there  any  necessity  for  the  appointment  of 
this  new  Court  ?  There  was  no  arrear  in 
the  bankruptcy  cases.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  kept  them  all  down,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  an  inferior  tribunal  to  do 
the  business  which  he  could  do  so  much 
better.  The  Vice-Chancellor  sat  for  thirty- 
five  days  in  the  year  in  bankruptcy,  and 
in  that  time  completely  disposed  of  the 
bankrupt  petitions.  This  Court  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  whole  year,  and  three 
Judges  were  to  be  employed  throughout 
the  year  in  doing  that  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  did  in  thirty-five  days.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  tbereforei  they 
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would  be  altogether  idle.  There  was  an- 
other point  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
The  great  evil  complained  of  had  no  re«- 
ference  to  the  London  Commissioners,  but 
to  the  country  Commissioners.  And  as 
the  measure  chiefly  affected  the  London 
Commissioners,  and  interfered  very  litUe 
with  the  worst  part  of  the  system,  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  extremely  imperfect. 
It  began  at  the  wrong  end.  The  great 
evil  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  country 
Commissioners,  and  their  efforts  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the  correction  of  the  system 
in  that  respect.  This  was  a  subject  of 
very  great  interest  and  importance.  For 
many  years  his  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted to  it.  In  touching  upon  it  they 
ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
consideration,  because  it  was  a  subject 
which  was  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  He  therefore 
recommended  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would  re- 
ceive it  as  a  recommendation,  that  the 
subject  of  this  Bill,  and  the  whole  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  should  be  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  that 
Committee  thebenefit  of  his  intelligence  and 
of  his  experience ;  and  the  other  noble  Law 
Lords  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  avail  them- 
selvesof  the  same  opportunity  to  perfectany 
plan  that  might  be  brought  before  them, 
fiy  a  calm  and  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject,  they  might  produce  a  plan  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  commercial 
world,  and  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  general  satisfaction  than  that  which 
had  now  been  pr^jiposed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  thus  early,  to 
make  some  observations  in  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
and  to  explain  the  general  nature  of  his 
system;  and  the  reason  was,  that  the 
speech  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  pro- 
bably embodied  all  the  objections  to  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  much  easier  to  recollect 
them  and  deal  with  them  than  if  he  had 
to  apply  himself  to  the  speeches  of  a  great 
number  of  speakers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  candid  than  the  spirit  and  temper 
with  which  hia  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
spoken.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
well  said,  that  this  was  not  a  party  question, 
for  it  was  one  in  which  they  were  all  equally 
concerned.  The  great  question  was,  in 
what  manner  could  the  existing  evils  be 
l>est  remedied^  if  eviU  (here  wer^*    Ho 


fully  admitted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  the  first  question  was,  whe- 
ther any  evils  did  exist;  and  then  tbej 
had  to  consider  whether  the  proposed  re- 
medy was  good  and  efficient  for  the  pur- 
pose,    tie  fully  admitted  that  no  change 
ought  to  be  attempted  without  good  rea- 
son and  really  substantial  cause.    If  evils 
did  not  exist  at  all,  or  if  they  existed  only 
in  a  small  degree,  then  certainly  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  let  well  alone,  or  at  most 
only  modify  the  existing  system,  and  do 
nothing  more.     His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  commented  on  the  charges  con- 
tained in  two  petitions,  and  the  language 
in  which  they  were  conveyed.     One   of 
the  petitions  was  from  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  other 
from  the  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers 
assembled  at  the  Mansion  House*    The 
latter  of  these  petitions  he  himself  had  the 
honour  to  present  to  that  House,  and  it 
had  affixed  to  it  the  names  of  most  of  the 
distinguished    bankers,    merchants,   and 
traders  in  London ;  and  as  to  the  com- 
plaints made  by  them,    he  might  say, 
that    they  might    be  exceedingly    good 
judges   of  the  existing  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system,   which    was    nothing  more 
than  saying  that  they  were  exceedingly 
good  judges  of  their  own  sufferings  under 
the  system.     They  were  the  best  witnesses 
of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  evils, 
since  they  were  the  parties  who  suffer- 
ed by  them;   but   it  was  possible    that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  judge  clearly 
and  learnedly  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  these  evils,  and  still  less  of  the  proper 
remedy :  he  did  not  trust  to  them,  there- 
fore, as  authority  in  regard  to  the  remedy 
to  be  proposed,  but  he  did  consider  them 
as  good  judges  on  the  question,  whether 
the  existmg  system  was  a  good  one,  and 
whether  it  wrought  well.    As  to  that  re- 
medy, he  had  not  depended  merely  on 
his  own  experience,  or  his  own  reflections, 
but  had  had  recourse  to  quarters  the  most 
distinguished  for  wisdom   and  learning, 
and  long  and  extensive  exp^ience.    He 
had  had  many  interviews  and  consulta- 
tions on  the  subject  with  those  who  were 
much  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  he 
was  himself,  and  took  their  suggestions 
into  account  along  with  his  own  experienee 
and  knowledge.      He  had  also  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  six  or  seven  of 
the  most  experienced  of  the  existing  Com- 
missionersof  Bankrnpts,not  certainly  show* 
ing  any  indispoiition  to  conault  Unit  fwj 
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cUm  of  men  agAintt  whom  his  noble  and 
httnicd  iriend  appeared  to  think  that  his 
syatem  was  levelled.  He  had  shown  no 
distrust  of  them,  but  had  consulted  the 
most  sagacious  and  experienced  of  them, 
and  laid  his  plan  before  them,  and  ex> 
plained  to  them  its  general  principles.  By 
them  his  system  had  been  examined  and 
sifted,  and  he  mightsay,  unsparingly  scru- 
tinized. In  some  points  he  had  yielded  to 
them,  and  in  others,  where  he  thought  he 
had  himself  greater  experience,  pertinent 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  in  a  department  of 
the  law,  he  had  not  yielded  to  them.  In 
this  manner  they  had  gone  on,  alternately 
yielding  and  resisting  ;  and  the  result  was, 
the  formation  of  the  first  plan.  That  was 
not  the  plan  now  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
ships. The  plan  now  proposed  had  been 
the  result  of  still  further  communication 
and  consultation  with  others  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  bankruptcy  cases  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  This  he  had 
done  before  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  Great  Seal,  and  had  continued  the 
correspondence  afterwards.  Added  to  this, 
he  had  consulted  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Attomies  and  Solicitors,  the  most 
extensively  experienced  in  matters  qf  this 
nature,  and  from  them  he  had  obtained 
information  as  valuable  as  any  that  he  had 
obtained  from  any  quarter,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  official 
assignees,  and  as  to  the  disposition  of 
some  assignees  under  the  existing  system 
to  give  preferences  to  creditors,  and  in 
other  respects  to  act  contrary  to  their 
duty.  From  them  also  he  had  obtained 
the  most  explicit  and  distinct  information 
as  to  the  frauds  of  assignees  and  solicitors. 
He  had  also  consulted  many  of  those  who 
had  si^ed  the  petitions  at  the  Common 
Council  and  the  Mansion  House,  and 
many  other  persons  who  had  been  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  upon  the  whole  he  had  been 
enabled  to  frame  a  much  more  complete 
system  than  he  had  at  first  formed,  and 
that  more  complete  system  was  now  under 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships.  He 
had  made  several  changes  in  the  details 
of  the  Bill,  and  had  in  every  way  endea- 
voured to  make  it  better  than  it  was  at 
first:  and  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  former  Bill  had  carefully  inves- 
tigated every  part  of  it,  and  made  altera- 
tions wherever,  upon  the  fullest  consider- 
ation, they  appeared  to  be  necessarv;  and 
the  reanlt  was,  the  improved  Bill  now 


before  their  Lordships,  not  differing,  in  any 
respect,  however,  from  tlie  principles  of  the 
other.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  would 
therefore  perceive,  that  the  Bill  had  not 
been  inconsiderately  introduced.  The 
first  of  his  noble  friend's  objections  related 
to  the  attack  which  he  said  had  been  made 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy. 
Now  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  quite  con- 
curred in  all  that  his  noble  friend  had  said 
in  favour  of  those  learned  and  respect- 
able persons.  In  every  thing  that  he 
himself  had  said  respecting  the  neces- 
sity for  that  Bill,  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
guard  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  making 
an  attack  upon  them.  What  he  objected 
to  was,  the  system,  of  which  the  effects 
were,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  less  able 
Judges,  and  to  render  those  less  able 
Judges  still  less  efficient  for  their  duties. 
It  was  obviously  difficult  to  find  at  any 
Bar  seventy  men  fit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  those  Commissioners.  It  was  also  quite 
obvious,  that  the  number  being  limited  to 
ten,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  se- 
curing high  capability  in  each  of  them. 
Those  Judges  being  so  numerous,  their 
appointment  became,  almost  inevitably,  a 
matter  of  mere  patronage;  the  perfect  com- 
petency of  one  individual  out  of  seventy 
being  considered,  on  every  new  appoint* 
ment,  as  not  a  matter  of  very  weighty  im- 
portance. But  if  the  Judges  were  limited 
to  ten,  the  person  having  the  appointment 
would  be  careful  to  select  the  most  effi- 
cient he  could  find.  He  had  known  in- 
stances of  the  grossest  incapability  on  the 
part  of  the  London  Commissioners,  and 
when  he  inquired  into  one  of  those  cases, 
he  found  that  the  two  Commissioners  who 
sat  upon  the  occasion,  were— one  of  them 
an  Attorney,  and  the  other  a  young  gen- 
tleman not  yet  called  to  the  Bar.  The 
other  two  Commissioners,  who  were  com- 
petent men,  were  not  present.  Still  the 
majority  of  those  Judges  were  much  su- 
perior to  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  natural  tendency  ef  the  system  under 
which  they  were  appointed.  His  noble 
friend  thought,  that  the  fourteen  lists  were 
expedient,  because  they  left  room  for  the 
contraction  or  expansion  of  the  numbers 
of  attending  Commissioners,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  business.  But  what  else 
did  this  contraction  and  expansion  mean, 
than  that  the  number  was  much  greater 
than  was  wanted  ?  It  meant  that  there 
were  seventy  Commissionere,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  seventy.  Under 
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the  hurricane  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  the  ' 
dead  calm  of  stagnation  of  trade,  the 
number  of  Commissioners  was  the  same.  | 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  present ' 
Court  was  too  expensive,  his  noble  friend 
had  stated,  that  sixty  Commissions  had  ; 
been  worked  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  • 
one  farthing  in  the  pound  sterling.  But  the  • 
person  on  whose  authority  that  statement ! 
was  made,  admitted,  in  his  examination  | 
by  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  founded 
in  error,  and  was  wholly  inaccurate.  In 
the  different  lists  there  were  different  rules. 
A  person  going  into  one  room  had  one 
manner  of  justice  dealt  out  to  him,  and 
going  into  the  next,  found  quite  a  different 
plan  in  operation.  It  was  well  known, 
perhaps  not  to  their  Lordships,  but  to 
every  attorney,  merchant,  and  tradesman 
in  London,  and  also  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  chances  of  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt's  committal  were  very  different 
in  the  different  lists ;  and  that  one  list 
committed  more  than  all  the  others  toge- 
ther. He  did  not  mean  to  charge  the 
Commissioners  of  that  list  with  exceeding 
their  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  better  if  there  were  more 
instances  of  committal  in  the  other  lists. 
In  fact,  those  gentlemen  were  not  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  judgments  like  all 
other  Judges.  They  were  liable  to  an 
action  of  damages  for  false  imprisonment, 
in  the  same  way  as  common  bailiffs  were. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  some  lists, 
the  Commissioners  shrunk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  committal,  and  allowed 
the  bankrupt  to  pass  unpunished  rather 
than  risk  an  action  for  damages.  One 
other  important  duty  of  those  Judges  was, 
to  find  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  to 
detect  the  fictitious  creditor,  and  to  defeat 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  the  Com- 
mission the  means  of  defrauding  the  real 
creditor.  The  system  under  which  those 
Courts  were  at  present  constituted  pre- 
vented their  being  fit  for  that  duty.  It 
was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult duties  of  the  Judge  or  the  Lawyer  to 
search,  and  sift,  and  analyse- the  testimony 
of  a  dishonest  witness.  But  he  could 
name  a  score  of  those  Commissioners  who 
were  wholly  incapable  of  performing  such 
a  duty.  He  did  not  blame  those  gentlemen. 
The  fault  was  not  in  them,  but  in  the  ap- 
pointing of  them.  Many  of  them  were  boys 
taken  from  Westminster-hall  almost  the  first 
day  they  entered  it.    The  Bill  before  their 

Lordships  would  aecure  tbo  appointment 


of  Barristers  of  standing,  experience,  and 
character :  who,  being  protected  as  Judges^ 
would  be  competent  to  their  duties,  and 
would  perform  them  efficiently.  He  no 
more  blamed  the  present  Commissioners 
for  their  inability  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions of  Judges,  than  he  would  blame  his 
noble  and  learned  firiend  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
for  his  inability  to  play  upon  the  fiddle, 
because  he  had  not  practised  that  art. 
His  noble  friend  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  official  assignees,  on  the  ground 
of  their  high  salaries ;  but  that  part  of  the 
Bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  valu* 
able.  There  were,  at  present,  some  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  assignees,  of  which  not  one  shilling; 
could  be  recovered,  because  the  assignees 
had  become  bankrupts  themselves,  or  had 
lefl  the  country.  To  remedy  such  evils, 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint  assignees  re- 
sponsible to  the  Court,  who  should  take 
possession  of  the  funds  of  the  bankrupt, 
not  excluding  his  choice  or  that  of  his  cre- 
ditors, from  the  appointment  of  assignees, 
as  usual,  for  the  administration  of  his 
estate.  As  matters  were  managed  at  pre- 
sent, assignees  were  frequently  known  to 
put  o/F  as  long  as  possible  the  winding  up 
of  the  bankrupt's  affairs,  that  the  money 
might  remain  so  long  in  their  own  hands. 
Therefore,  when  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
inquired  into  the  sources  of  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raised  against  that  Bill, 
he  fouud  that  it  came  from  the  trading 
assignees,  one  or  two  attomies  connected 
with  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  one  or 
two  public  accountants,  for  all  those  per- 
sons were  immediately  interested  in  up- 
holding the  present  system.  His  noble 
friend  spoke  of  the  expensiveness  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  new  Bill.  But 
the  expense  of  that  system  would  be 
no  more  than  48,0002.,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent system  cost  between  70,000/.  and 
80,000/.  As  to  the  patronage  also, 
his  noble  friend  knew,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor had  the  appointment  of  the  present 
seventy  Commissioners.  Now,  this  Bill 
would  reduce  the  patronage  consider- 
ably, for,  instead  of  seventy,  he  would 
have  the  appointment  only  of  eleven 
Judges.  The  chances  of  new  appoint- 
ments were  diminished  much  more  than 
in  proportion  to  that  diminution  of  num- 
ber. The  present  Commissioners  had 
many  openings  for  promotion,  but  the  new 
ones  would  haveno  promotion  before  them, 
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of  th^  Superior  Courts.    The  vacancies 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  such  promo- 
tions were  averaged  too  highly  at  one  a 
year.    They  could  not  be  more  than  one 
in  two  years.    Besides,  the  Chancellor 
being  obliged  to  make  his  choice  from  so 
small  a  circle,  inasmuch  as  he  must  neces- 
sarily select    a   well-qualified    barrister, 
could  not  in  truth  be  said  to  have  any  pa- 
tronage at  all  in  the  appointment.     He 
would  trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  very 
few  words  respecting  the  charge  made 
by    his  noble    friend,   that  he  was    in- 
creasing, by  the  Bill  before  their  Lord- 
ships, the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor — 
indeed  his  own  personal  patronage.   Now, 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  retiring  pen- 
sion of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  taken  very 
low,  when  it  was  made  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
—the  expenses  of  the  latter  Judge  being 
very  little  compared  to  those  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  obliged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  State.    Those 
expenses  were  especially  heavy  on  a  man 
who,  like  him,  had  never  saved  anything. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  consideration  of  those 
expenses,  and  the  uncertain  duration  of 
the  office,  whereby  the  man  holding  was 
rendered  less  able  to  provide  for  his  family, 
leaving  him  at  the  same  time  a  title  to  sup- 
port, that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  always 
in  his  gift  several  places  with  high  salaries, 
which  were  mere  sinecures,and  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  hisfamuy.  One  of 
those  sinecures,  worth  about  9,000/.  a-year, 
had  been  given  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  to  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and 
one  of  the  family  still  held  it.  That  it  was 
a  sinecure  would  readily  be  acknowledged, 
when  it  had  .actually  been  held  by  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  Nell  Gwynne. 
There  were,  besides,  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Hanaper,  and  several  others,  absolute 
sinecures,   which  were  always  given  to 
relations  of  the  persons  holding  the  Great 
Seal.    Amongst  those  were  the  twenty- 
four  Cursitors,  some  of  whom  received 
2,000/.  a-year,  and  the  others  from  ]  50/.  to 
500/.  a-year.     Here,  then,  was  a  power  of 
disposing  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  a-year, 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  cut  off  for 
ever  from  the  Great  Seal.  The  Bill  which 
be  proposed  might  be  a  bad  one.    The 
present  system  for  carrying  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  into  effect  might  be  excellent. 
The  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of 
London,  might  all  be  mistaken  respecting 
tbeir  own  interests.    He  might  have  in* 


troduced  the  Bill  without  submitting  it  to 
any  competent  persons  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  to  suggest  an  improvement, 
or  to  detect  a  fault;  and  the  whole  mea- 
sure might  be  an  example  of  imbecility 
and  presumption.    All  that  might  be  very 
true.     But  it  could  not  be  true  that  he 
had  introduced  the  measure  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  his  own  patronage,  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  cutting  from  his 
family  the  rich  provision  which  they  might 
have  found  in  those  sinecures, — when  he 
was  depriving  himself  of  all  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them,  while  he  was  leaving  them 
a    title  to  support,  except  the   retiring 
pension,  which  was  less  than  half  the 
emoluments  of  the  profession  wliich  he 
had  exchanged  for  the  Great  Seal.    He 
would  frankly  confess,  that  whatever  other 
faults  he  might  have  supposed  his  noble 
friend  could  attribute  to  him,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  a  charge  of  designing  to 
increase  the  patronage  of  his  office,  and  of 
himself  personally.    Not  having  been  pre- 
pared for  such  an  accusation,  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  make  some  al- 
lowance if  he  had  not  sufficiently  repelled 
the  charge.     His  noble  friend  approved  of 
the  present  system,  because  it  gave  an 
appeal  to  the  Vice  Chancellor.  But  it  was 
to  be  considered,  that  in  the  Court  of 
Review,  to  which  the  Bill  would  give  the 
appeal,  there  would  be  a  Trial  by  Jury. 
Now,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  wholly  unfit  to  deal  with  a 
question  of  disputed  facts.     He  himself 
had  found  the  aifficulty  of  wading  to  the 
truth,  through  a  mass  of  affidavits;  for  in 
that  Court  there  was  no  end  to  swearing. 
He  had  himself  seen  no  less  than  eighty  affi- 
davits of  conflicting  witnesses  on  a  point 
of  fact.    After  the  first  affidavit  had  been 
sworn,  another  was  put  in  in  reply,  then 
there  came  one  in  rejoinder,  and  another 
in  surrejoinder.     In  fact,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  there  was  no  end  of  swearing; 
and  perjury,  delay,  expense,  and  vexation, 
seemed  to  meet  encouragement  there.  He 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  take  the 
investigation  of  disputed  facts  from  the 
Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  and  leave  it  to  a 
Jury.     His  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
spoken  of  the  appeal  to  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  affected  by  this  Bill — c  nte  ding,  that 
the  system  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
office  of  Vice  Chancellor  had  only  been 
created  for  a  temporary  purpose;  that  of 
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getting  rid  of  the  arrear  of  business  at  that 
time  before  the  Lord  Chancellor :  but  it 
might  BO  happen  (he  did  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  say  absolutely  that  it  would 
happen)  that  the  appointment  of  a  Vice 
Chancellor  might  not  be  longer  necessary, 
and  in  that  case,  what  would  become  of 
the  appeal  ?  Of  course  it  could  no  longer 
exist,  and  in  that  case  the  benefit  of  the 
change  of  the  system  would  be  fully  ex- 
perienced. Complaint  had  also  been 
made  with  reference  to  country  Commis- 
sions, and  it  was  unquestionably  a  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  present  system ; 
but  it  was  easily  capable  of  some  improve- 
ment, and  the  improvement  now  contem« 
plated,  would  at  least  give  to  the  country 
the  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
commercial  interest  in  London.  The  pur- 
pose now  was,  merely  to  apply  the  Bill 
upon  the  Table  to  the  metropolis,  and  a 
district  of  twenty  miles  round  it,  and 
hereafter,  as  it  was  found  to  answer,  it 
might  be  extended  further ;  but  the  ipa* 
chinery  was  too  complicated  to  be  spread 
over  a  wider  surface,  until  it  was  clearly 
found  that  it  was  well  adapted  to  remedy 
prevailing  defects.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  change  would,  perhaps,  be, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  put  an  end  to  frau- 
dulent, and  sometimes  to  friendly.  Com- 
missions ;  if  such  were  not  found  to  be  the 
result,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  not  a  few  who  now  were  dis- 
charged under  the  Insolvent  Act,  with  all 
its  future  liabilities,  would  then  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  new  Bankrupt  Law,  by 
which  they  would  be  freed  from  further 
responsibility  to  their  creditors.  At  least 
such  would,  probably,  be  the  effect  with 
honest  debtors,  who  were  only  anxious  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  their  property  to 
those  to  whom  it  justly  belonged.  Having 
troubled  their  Lordships  with  these  remarks 
in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  Bill, 
he  would  not  occupy  their  attention  longer. 
The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  illness,  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
when  the  matter  was  first  brought  forward. 
He  had,  however,  observed,  from  the  usual 
vehicles  of  intelligence,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  stated, 
that  he  had  brought  forward  this  Bill  lest, 
if  he  had  waited  longer,  like  other  persons 
who  had  gone  into  the  Court  with  a  deter- 
iDtnation  to  improve  it,  be  should  have 
found  himself  so  hampered  by  a  continu- 


ance in  the  abuses,  as  to  be  able  to  do 
nothing.     He  (the  Earl  of  Eldon)  thought 
it  a  duty  to  his  country  to  say,  that  he 
would  accept  no  such  apology  for  his  con- 
duct.    He  knew  well  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  the  Court  for  many  years  before 
he  became  a  Judge.     He  had  practised 
long  in  the  Court.   It  was  his  duty  imme- 
diately to  set  about  a  correction  of  the 
abuses,  if  he  believed  them  to  exist.    His 
opinion  was,  that  such  abuses  did  not 
exist.     He  did  not  doubt,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  taken  great  pains 
with  his  Bill,  and  had  made  it  as  perfect  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  but  the  great 
point  to  be  decided  in  the  first  instance 
was,  whether  it  was  necessary,  and  that 
question  the  House  ought  not  to  leave  to 
the  determination  of  any  individual,  how- 
ever well  qualified,  but  should  institute  a 
grave  and  patient  inquiry  into  all  the  facts 
before  a  Committee  of    its  own.    The 
change  was  extensive  and  violent,  and  the 
least  that  could  be  expected  was,  that  no 
means  of  acquiring  information  had  been 
neglected.     With   respect  to    the  Vice 
Chancellor's  Court,  he  wished  ittobeunder- 
stood,  that  that  Court  was  not  created  at 
his  suggestion,  but  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Redesdale,    He  considered  at  the 
time  that  the  establishment  of  that  new 
Court  would  tend  to  produce  difficulties ; 
and  he  thought,  that  the  opinion  which  he 
then  entertained  had  been  confirmed  bj 
experience.  A  great  deal  of  misconception 
had  gone  abroad  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  present  system,  and  the  ex- 
aggerations might  be  judged  of  from  the 
mis-statements  that  from  time  to  time  had 
gone  abroad,  respecting  the  emoluments 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.    While 
he  was  in  that  situation,  it  had  frequently 
been  stated  that  the  income  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  30,000/.  a-year;  nay,  some 
bad  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  not 
less  than  36,000/.  a-year.   The  fact,  bow- 
ever,  was,  as  he  had  repeatedly  stated,  and 
shown   by  documents,  that  the  average 
income  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  while  he 
was  in  office,  little  exceeded  15,000/.  s* 
year.     Difficulties  and  doubts  had  arisen 
out  of  the  fact,  that  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  occupant  of  the  Woolsack 
were  derived  from  the  payment  of  fees-* 
an  arrangement,  he  admitted,  highly  ob- 
jectionable.   It  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
buniness  was  delayed  or  increased  for  the 
sake  of  the  fees,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
that  this  part  of  his  income  should  b«  P^^ 
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upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  Objections  had  also  been  taken  to 
the  amount  of  patronage  possessed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  in  this  point  he  in 
some  degree  coincided  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  recollecting  the  very  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  the  office.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  Lord  Thurlow  had 
appointed  any  member  of  his  family  to  the 
situation  which  had  been  formerly  filled 
by  the  celebrated  Nell  Gwynne.  The 
situation  originally  granted  to  that  lady, 
had  been  afterwards  granted,  from  time  to 
time,  to  a  family  of  great  distinction  in 
this  country;  until,  upon  its  becoming 
vacant  in  Lord  Thurlow's  time,  that  nohle 
Lord  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  fill  it  up. 
Upon  Lord  Thurlow  retiring  from  office 
without  a  pension,  his  Majesty,  in  consi- 
deration or  the  eminent  services  of  that 
noble  Lord,  granted  a  situation,  by  patent, 
to  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Peerage.  The  truth  was,  that  the  services 
of  such  a  Judge  could  not  be  adequately 
compensated,  especially  by  mere  wages ; 
and  it  was  not  fit,  that  after  they  quitted 
the  Woolsack,  that  the  Keepers  of  the  Great 
Seal  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  destitu* 
tion  Upon  this  point  he  could  sav,  that 
his  own  opinion  was  confirmed  by  tlie 
opinions  of  Lord  Somers  and  Mr.  Burke. 
After  all  his  experience  of  the  evils  of  un- 
necessary change,  he  must  again  enforce 
the  necessity  of  patient  inquiry  by  a  Com- 
mittee, before  such  a  Bill  as  the  present 
was  adopted,  or  even  entertained.  It 
professed  to  prevent  uncertainty,  expense, 
and  delay  in  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  from  his  experience,  he  was 
satisfied,  that  it  would  increase  uncer- 
tainty, accumulate  expense,  and  augment 
delay.  Hefeltconvincedthatthechange  was 
needless,  or  even  if  a  change  were  required, 
that  now  recommended  from  the  Woolsack 
was  not  likely  to  be  beneficial.  He  re- 
peated his  conviction  that  if  this  Bill  were 
carried  into  effect,  the  delay  and  the  ex- 
pensewould  both  be  increased  almost  indefi- 
nitely. He  objected  to  the  proposition  of 
appointing  additional  Judges  in  West- 
roinster-hall,and  must  say,  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Bankruptcy  had  laboured 
under  great  embarrassment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contradictory  decisions  of 
the  Judges  with  respect  to  their  power  of 
commitment.  He  was  far  from  blaming 
that  list  which  bad  been  so  much  censured 


for  its  commitments,  for  be  thought  that 
it  was  the  only  list  which  had  conscien- 
tiously discharged  its  duty.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said  about  patronage,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor 
would  be  increased — at  least  it  would  be 
increased  at  the  present  moment  to  a  very 
great  extent.  There  was  another  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill.  The  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  these  judicial  offices  in  bank- 
ruptcy would  all  be  Barristers.  Now  he 
thought  that  the  distinction  at  present  ex- 
isting among  the  Commissioners  ought  to 
be  maintained,  and  while  he  was  in  office 
he  had  always  maintained  it.  He  had 
always  supplied  the  vacancy,  created  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  resignation  of 
an  attorney,  by  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney ;  and  the  death  or  resignation  of 
a  Barrister,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Barrister.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was 
this,  that  though  a  portion  of  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupt  was  judicial, 
yet  a  portion  of  it  also  was  Ministerial, 
and  required,  therefore,  the  peculiar  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  an  attorney  for  its 
proper  discharge.  This  Bill,  also,  gave  a 
preference  to  Common  Lawyers,  which  he 
thought  both  unwise  and  improper.  For 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy,  the  Equity  Barristers  were 
fitted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  prac- 
tice. The  chief  discussions  in  bankruptcy 
turned  on  matters  of  equity,  and,  of  course, 
those  whose  whole  professional  life  had 
been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  were  the  most  fitted  to  decide 
upon  them.  He  believed  that  the  eminent 
peraons  who  had  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  during  the  last  120  years,  had 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  that  Court  with  the  firm  determination 
to  effect  every  improvement  that  could  be 
effected  in  it ;  and  as  none  of  them  had 
proposed,  or  recommended  such  a  change 
as  this,  it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  a 
species  of  change  which  they  would  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  an  improvement.  If 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  do  him  the  justice  to  look  over 
his  judgments,  and  the  ordere  which  he 
had  made  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  would 
see  that,  without  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  Court,  he  had  paid  due  attention  to 
the  interests  of  creditora ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  if  crediton  would  not  take  as 
much  care  of  themselves  as  the  Court  did, 
tli0y  should  bUuae  thefflselves,  and  not  the 
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Ck>urt,  for  the  consequences.  Feelincr  as 
he  did  upon  this  subject,  he  thought  that 
before  their  Lordships  adopted  any  deci- 
sive measure,  they  ought  to  be  well  assured 
of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  remedy ;  and  he, 
therefore,  besought  them  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  pass  this  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he 
tliought  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
somewhat  mistaken  on  the  question  of 
qualification  for  the  office  of  a  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy.  The  Bill  erave  no  preference 
to  Common  Lawyers  over  Equity  Lawyers — 
and  he  must  be  a  bad  Common  Lawyer  who 
wa  not  fit  to  sit  as  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy, 
for  the  Common-law  was  directly  con- 
nected with  nine-tenths  of  the  matters  that 
occurred  in  bankruptcy. 

Report  brought  up. 

Spring  Guns  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  brought  up  the  Report,  and 
moved  that  the  House  do  agree  to  the 
Amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  he  found  one 
of  the  clauses  adopted  in  the  Committee 
was,  that  any  person  should  be  at  liberty 
to  set  spring-guns  in  his  grounds  upon 
obtaining  the  permission  of  one  Magistrate. 
As  a  protection  for  game,  hemust  distinctly 
declare  it  as  his  opmion,  that  spring-guns 
ought  never  to  be  used ;  but  as  a  protec- 
tion for  property  in  barns,  and  stacks,  and 
out-houses  liable  to  the  worst  of  depreda- 
tions, he  thought  they  might  be  properly 
employed.  He  believed  if,  used  in  that  man- 
ner, that  they  would  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  individual  whose  property  they  pro- 
tected, but  to  the  country  at  large;  and 
that  for  such  a  purpose  no  one  would 
object  to  their  partial  introduction.  But 
if  the  object  to  be  attained  was  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  effected  by  allowing  the  setting  of 
spring-guns  without  an  application  even 
to  one  Magistrate,  for  such  an  application 
would,  of  course,  direct  attention  to  the 
applicant,  and  the  depredators  would  be 
forewarned.  He  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  Amendment  adopted  last  night 
in  the  Committee  should  be  withdrawn. 

Viscount  Melhonme  said,  that  more 
good  was  anticipated  from  the  general 
terror,  and  the  notion  which  the  passing 
of  such  a  Bill  as  this  was  calculated  to 
disseminate  throughout  the  country,  than 
from  the  actual  setting  of  the  spring-guns 
themielves.    He  was  of  opinion,  therefore. 


that  this  Bill  should  be  passed  as  promptly, 
and  with  as  little  discussion  as  possible 
The  precautions  to  which  the  learned  Lord 
objected,  as  to  the  taking  out  of  licenses 
under  this  Act,  had  been  lessened  from 
their  amount  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Bill.  Instead  of  the  authority  of  two 
Magistrates  being  necessary,  as  the  clause 
now  stood  a  license  could  be  given  by  one 
Magistrate,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a 
public  examination.  It  was  considered, 
that  jthis  bad  effect  would  arise  from  the 
public  examination,  that*  it  might  expose 
the  Magistrate  as  an  object  of  vengeance 
to  those  against  whom  those  spring-g^ns 
were  intended  as  a  defence.  The  precau- 
tions in  the  clause,  as  it  now  stood,  removed 
that  inconvenience ;  and  while  they  were 
sufficient  to  enable  Magistrates  to  grant 
licenses  in  ail  cases  where  the  setting  of 
those  guns  was  necessary,  they  at  the  same 
time  afforded  to  Magistrates  the  power  to 
refuse  to  grant  such  licenses  in  cases  where 
no  such  necessity  existed. 
Report  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday y  September  20,  1831. 

MrNtrrcB.!  Pctitiooi  pmented.  By  Sir  H.  S.  SriWAftr* 
ftom  tiie  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  ttie  lUnftvwshire 
Political  Union,  against  lome  Clauiei  of  theSeotch  Rdbraa 
BUL 

St.  George's  CuuacH,  Dubliv.] 
Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  move  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  expenditure  connected  with 
the  erection  of  St.  George's  Church,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  stated, 
that  the  original  estimate  for  the  erectioa 
of  this  Church  was  only  17,400/.;  that, 
under  votes  of  that  House,  52,500/.  had 
been,  from  time  to  time,  expended  upon 
it ;  that  there  was  still  a  further  debt  due 
on  the  parish  books  for  the  finishing  of  this 
edifice ;  ^nd  that  before  that  debt  was  dis- 
charged it  was  very  likely  that  the  total 
amount  laid  out  on  the  erection  of  this 
single  Church  would  amount  to  100,000/. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  was  sure 
that .  the  House  would  see  that  it  was 
highly  necessary  and  expedient  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  expended.  The  parishioners 
of  St.  George's  were  exposed,  in  order  to 
defray  the  charge  of  this  Church,  to  most 
severe  exactions;  last  year  a  Committee 
had  been  appointed,  which  bad  examined 
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the  accounts  of  the  Trustees,  and  had 
found  them  so  badly  arranged,  that  they 
had  expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Trustees 
had  closed  their  books,  and  refused  all 
further  examination  into  them.  It  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  that  a  widow 
lady,  with  eleven  children,  had  been  served 
with  a  notice  to  pay  up  arrears  of  Church- 
rates  for  twenty-one  years.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  several  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
for  the  erection,  dec.  of  the  Parish  Church 
in  that  parish,  since  the  period  that  the 
building  of  it  had  commenced,  upon  what 
authority  such  sums  had  been  expended, 
&c.  &c. 

Mr.  Leader  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  extravagant  expenditure  incurred  for 
this  Church. 

Mr.  O^ConneU  said,  he  had  made  a 
general  assertion  that  no  more  than  one 
year's  arrears  of  Church-rates  could  be 
recovered,  but  with  respect  to  what  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  respecting  persons 
being  called  upon  for  twenty-one  years' 
arrears  of  rate,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Dublin,  was  empowered,  by  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  levy  any  amount 
of  such  arrears  due. 

Mr.  Lefray  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  reply  to  statements  made  without  notice, 
he  should,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
remarking,  that  the  expense  of  building 
this  Church  would  fall  almost  exclusively 
upon  Protestants,  who  were  desirous  the 
Church  should  be  erected,  and  who  were 
ready  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  O'Comitf//  assured  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  there  were  many  Ca- 
tholics in  the  parish,  who  were  equally 
liable  to  pay  with  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. 

Sir  John  Newport  remarked,  after  the 
special  case  which  he  had  stated  of  arrears 
being  called  for,  which  showed,  that  all 
the  parishioners  did  not  desire  the  expense, 
he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member'sremarks,  that  the  expense 
of  building  the  Church  would  fall  only  on 
those  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  He 
believed  much  of  the  evil  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  Vestnf  of  St.  George's  parish 
being  authorixecf  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
their  own  body  as  they  occur. . 

VOL.  VII.  { JS2} 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Brazils.]  Mr.JE't&ar/ presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  Hugh  James  Sanderson,  stating 
that  ^  vessel  of  his  had  been  seized  by  the 
Brazilian  government  in  the  year-  1826, 
and  though  a  decision  was  made  in  .his 
favour,  and  confirmed  after  an  appeal  to 
the  Emperor,  yet  he  had  obtained  no  re- 
dress; he  prayed  the  House  to  adopt  im- 
proved measures,  similar  to  those  enforced 
by  France  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  the  claimants  on  the 
Brazilian  government  were  perfectly  right 
in  urging  their  case  upon  the  attention  of 
Government.  The  present  petitioner  had, 
it  appeared,  suffered  considerably  by  the 
operations  of  the  Brazilian  squadron  in  the 
Rio  De  La  Plata.  *  He  understood,  too, 
that  several  of  his  constituents  had  suffer- 
ed, and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  forthwith  enforce  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  on  the  Brazilian 
government. 

Mr.  Dixon  remarked,  he  had  already  on 
several  occasions,  endeavoured  to  excite  at- 
tention to  their  claim8,and  if  immediate  steps 
were  not  taken  to  obtain  justice,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  on  the  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Rboistratiok  op  Deeds.]  Mr.  John 
Campbell  broughtin  a  Bill  for  establishing  a 
General  Registration  of  Deeds  affecting  all 
Real  Property  in  England  and  Wales.  [Bill 
read  a  first  time.]  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time,  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  very  few  remarks 
on  its  nature  and  tendency.  It  agreed 
substantially  with  the  bill  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  introduce  in  the  last  Parliament 
upon  the  same  subject.  One  clause  had 
been  since  added  to  meet  the  objections  of 
hon.  Members  who  feared  the  private 
affairs  of  landed  proprietors  might  be  ex- 
posed. In  his  own  opinion,  this  clause 
was  unnecessary,  because  he  believed,  the 
better  all  matters  relating  to  real  property 
were  known,the more  ad  vantage  there  would 
be  to  the  owners.  Besides,  if  impertinent 
curiosity  was  to  be  feared,  how  much  could 
it  be  gratified  by  the  examination  of  wills 
at  Doctors'  Commons,  which  any  person 
could  do  by  the  payment  of  a  shilling.  A 
clause,  however,  had  been  inserted  to 
obviate  the  supposed  difKculty.  When 
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the  former  bill  had  been  before  the  Hoose, 
the  noble  member  for  Yorkshire  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish^as  that  county  had  a  register, 
that  it  might  be  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Bill ;  the  same  entreaties 
had  been  addressed  to  him  by  others,  but 
after  the  most  full  consideration,  he  had 
considered  it  desirable  to  include  that 
county.  He  should  content  himself  witli 
these  few  remarks  at  present,  and  begged 
leave  to  move,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  the  4th  of  October, 

Mr.  O^Cannell  said,  he  was  convinced, 
from  practical  knowledge,  that  a  greater 
benefit  could  not  be  conferred  upon  this 
country,  than  to  establish  a  general  regis- 
try, with  regard  to  landed  property.  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  introduced  the  measure, 
that  publicity  was  not  a  good  ground  of 
objection.  At  it  was  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  a  tradesman  could  con- 
ceal his  affairs,  the  same  mie  held  good 
with  respect  to  landed  property,  and  it 
was  more  desirable  that  the  public  should 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  validity 
of  titles  to  such  property.  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  some  general  system  of 
registration,great  inconveniences  prevailed, 
and  the  value  of  such  property  was,  in 
many  cases,  much  deteriorated.  He 
thought,  therefore,  the  prejudices  that  ex- 
isted were  unfounded.  He  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  such  a  system 
m  Ireland,  and  it  had  improved  the  value 
of  property  by  several  years'  purchase. 

Mr.  Strickland  said,  that  there  were 
points  in  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  con- 
siderable objections,  especially  as  far  as 
the  county  which  he  represented  was  con- 
cerned. He  knew  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.and  learned  Member,  that  the  Yorkshire 
register  was  imperfect  i  he  admitted  that 
the  indexes  were  so,  but  means  were  now 
in  progress  to  improve  them.  When  the 
measure  had  been  first  introducedi  con- 
siderable sensation  had  been  excited  in 
consequence  of  its  being  supposed,  that 
title  deeds  were  to  be  deposited  in  this 

Eroposed  general  registry  ofiice.  That 
ad  afterwards  been  explained,  and  it  was 
now  understood  that  copies  only  were  to 
be  registered.  He  believed  even  that  was 
unnecessary;  he  thought  to  reg^itter  memo- 
rials of  them  would  be  sufficient.  He  ap- 
proved rather  of  local  than  general  regis- 
ters. Those  of  Yorkshire  were  maintained 
at  a  small  expense,  and  yet  answered  the 
purpose  perfectly  well.    He  should,  there- 


fore, wish  that  county  to  be  aiLcluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  however  odiers 
might  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  he  very  much  approved 
of  the  Bill,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
much  improve  the  value  of  land.  It  would 
increase  the  facilities  of  transfer — bring 
more  land  into  the  market,  and  furnish  ad- 
ditional employmentfor  the  poorer  classes. 
He  believed  that  it  would  give  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  several  national  undeitakiiigs, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  roads,  Uie 
straightening  of  water*oour8es,&c.by  allow- 
ing the  exchange  of  land  for  such  purposes, 
which  was  now  extremely  difficult  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complexity  and  confusion 
of  titles.  He  thought  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  who  had  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  every  measure  which  would 
facilitate  and  simplify  the  transfer  of  landed 
property  was  of  great  advantage;  he  under- 
stood the  Bill  before  them  had  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  should  therefore,  give  it  his 
decided  support. 

Mr.  Cram;)ton  thought,  that  a  general 
registry  throughout  the  kingdom  would 
tend  to  give  stability  to  titles,  and  facility 
to  purchases.  In  Ireland, a  registry  had 
been  found  most  useful  in  its  operation. 
Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
machinery  of  the  present  Bill,  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  in  bringing  this  measure  forward, 
was  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  country. 

Mr.  Gore  Langion  said,  that  as  a  large 
portion  of  his  constituents  were  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  give  it  his  decided  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jephion  thought,  that  the  basiness 
of  the  registry  office  could  not  go  on  well, 
unless  the  greatest  publicity  was  given  to 
its  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  ample  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  which  had  already 
been  found  to  be  extremely  useful  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  He  was  convinced 
that  if  its  principle  was  fully  understood 
in  the  country,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  opposition  to  it« 

Mr.  John  Smith  thought,  that  the  effect 
of  this  registry  would  be  to  increase  the 
value  of  property ;  and  he  trusted  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would  persevere 
in  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  John  Campbell  must  be  permitted 
lo  remark,  in  reply  to  the  hon.mem« 
ber  for  Yorkshire,  that  if  local  registers 
were  established,  local  practices  would 
prevail  in  the  different  counties,  which 
would  lead  to  confusion.  With  regard  to 
memorials,  which  the  hon.Member  thought 
might  answer  the  purpose  instead  of  the 
deeds  being  copied,  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  plan  would  be  cheaper,  be- 
cause the  former  must  be  drawn  up  by 
a  lawyer,  while  any  law  stationer  could 
make  copies.  With  respect  to  the  general 
principle,  he  would  only  say,  it  was  very 
remarkable  that  no  county  which  had  once 
adopted  a  register  had  ever  laid  It  aside. 
He  did  not  intend  unduly  to  press  the  Bill 
forward,  but  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
it  pass  into  a  law  this  Session. 

8ir  John  Sebright  expressed  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  Dill.  A  measure  of  the 
kind  he  knew,  from  his  own  experience, 
connected  as  he  was  with  landed  property, 
to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  of  that 
property. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  4th 
of  October. 

Steam  Boats.]  Mr.  Mostyn  presented 
a  Petition  from  Beaumaris  respecting  the 
loss  of  the  Rothsay  Castle  steam-vessel, 
praying  that  a  law  should  be  passed  pro- 
nibiling  any  vessel  of  that  description  from 
carrying  passengers  without  being  duly 
licensed,  which  license  should  be  only 
granted  or  renewed  upon  a  certificate  from 
competent  persons,  that  such  vessel  was 
sea- worthy. 

Col.  Sibthorp  said,  that  when  the  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman,  should  have  presented  its  Re- 

e)rt,  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
ill  for  the  better  regulation  of  Steam- 
boats. 

Mr.  Hume  was  convinced,  that  no  good 
would  be  done  by  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature.  If  men  were  not  careful  of 
their  lives,  and  neglected  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries  before  embarking,  he  did 
not  see  what  the  Legislature  could  do. 
If  they  were  to  legislate  on  Steam-boats, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  legislate  respecting  the 
safety  of  Stage-coaches,  houses,  ice. 

Sir  ThamoM  Baring  was  surprised  at 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
past  any  legislative  measure,  but  to  leave 
every  person  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 


ascertain  the  security  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked.  He  would  ask,  how 
was  that  possible  ?  The  hon.  member  for 
Kerry  who  had  so  often  occasion  to  pass 
the  Channel,  could  best  answer  the  question 
how  it  was  possible  to  know  the  character 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  persons  that  com- 
manded them. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  rather  unlucky  in  his  reference. 
There  were  two  classes  of  packets  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool,  and  he  took  care  to 
embark  in  that  class  which  had  the  best 
character.  There  was  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two;  those  which  sailed  to  Liver- 
pool, and  belonged  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies, were  excellently  arranged ;  but 
from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  there  was  no 
competition,  as  all  the  packets  were  under 
the  management  of  the  Post-office,  and 
they  were  deplorably  bad.  He  trusted 
the  Post  Master  General  would  see,  that 
some  improvement  was  made  in  that 
quarter,  and  not  oblige  passengers  to  go 
round  by  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Hodget  thought  that  some  regula« 
tion  for  preventing  accidents  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  he  had  been 
informed  by  a  former  Mate  of  the  Roth- 
say Castle,  that  four  years  ago  it  had 
been  condemned  as  a  vessel  not  sea- 
worthy, and  on  that  account  had  been 
taken  off  the  high  seas  to  ply  on  the 
ooast,  where  less  risk  was  apprehended. 
For  his  part,  he  generally  took  care  to 
choose  the  safest  vessel,  and  preferred 
coming  by  the  Post-office  packets,  because 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  security.  He 
thought,  that  if  a  survey  was  made  by 
some  competent  person,  there  would  be 
leu  danger  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kmo^/es  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  produce  such  a  Report  as 
would  enable  tne  House  to  agree  to  some 
legislative  enactment,  which  might  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  of  passengers.  He 
was  sure  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
petitioners  to  know,  that  the  measure  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  said,  if  a  law  was  in- 
troduced upon  such  a  subject,  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to 
Steam-boats.  The  same  argument  which 
applied  to  Steam-vessels  passing  between 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  packets  which  sailed  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York.  He  be- 
lieved the  general  impression  was,  that  the 
K2 
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packets  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  were  in- 
secure, •  and,  therefore,  that  travellers 
went  a  longer  way  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion. He  lamented  the  loss  of  the  Roth- 
say  Castle  as  much  as  any  man.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  apply 
regulations-to  steam- vessels,  as  to  every 
other  mode*  of  conveyance,  and  he,  there- 
fore, thought,  the  only  legislative  measure 
they  could  adopt  was,  to  provide  for  the 
Tessel's  not  being  overloaded.  But  a  pre- 
vious inspection  of  the  power  of  steam- 
boats, he  did  not  think  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  thought 
the  public  oug^t  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. He  must  decidedly  enter  his  pro- 
test against  legislating  on  the  subject.  If 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Meath  had 
i^tated  could  be  verified,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Rothsay  Castle  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  manslaughter  ;  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  crime  to  send  a  vessel 
to  sea  not  sea-worthy. 

Mr.  Warburton  also  was  against  any 
legislative  enactment,  because  it  would 
afford  the  passengers  no  security,  and 
would  only  lead  to  jobbing.  When  gas 
came  first  into  use,  some  accidents  hap- 
pened, and  he  recollected  a  gallant  Gene- 
ral, now  dead, proposed  that  a  General  Sur- 
veyor should  be  appointed,  with  a  salary 
of  500/.  a- year.  If  the  same  course  were 
adopted  regarding  Steam-boats,  they 
would  have  many  Supervisors  with  such 
a  salary,  who,  ii^tead  of  attending  really 
to  the  safety  of  the  public,  would  be  more 
anxious  about  projects  of  their  own.  In- 
dividuals must  be  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
the  Legislature  must  provide  the  public 
with  prudence.  The  Common  Law  was 
sufficient  to  guard  against  the  evil. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  thought  any  dis- 
cussion premature  till  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  was  received. 

Petition  referred  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Steam  Navigation. 

The  Duchess  OF  Kent  AND  Princess 
Victoria.]  Mr.  Hunt  rose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
A  vast  deal  had  been  said  in  the  public 
papers  respecting  the  non-attendance  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  at  the  Coronation. 

The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Member,  in 
patting  a  question,  must  take  care  not  to 
raise  an  argument  upon  it. 


Mr.  Hunt:  With  great  submission  to 
you.  Sir,  I  hold,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  facts. 

The  Speaker :  The  hon.  Member  will 
see,  that  any  explanation  of  facts  is  dis- 
orderly, inasmuch  as  it  may  create  debate 
when  there  is  no  question  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  heard  a  question  put  by 
Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  of  which  the  pre* 
liminary  statement  lasted  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Speaker :  And  the  hon.  Gentleman 
must  have  likewise  heard  the  comments 
to  which  that  breach  of  order  gave  rise. 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  really  do  not  know  how  I 
am  to  put  the  question  I  have  to  ask. 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my  facts 
first,  and  to  put  my  question  upon  them 
afterwards.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
public  papers,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  the  Princess  Victoria  did  not 
attend  at  the  late  Coronation.  Varioaa 
editorial  arguments  have  been  raised  upon 
their  non-attendance,  into  which  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  at  present.  These 
arguments  in  the  Papers  had  led  to  divers 
attacks  on  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
young  Princess,  her  daughter.  Now,  I 
think  that  the  Princess  Victoria,  and  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  ought  to  be 
protected  from  such  attacks ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, which,  I  trust,  he  will  answer. 
Will  the  noble  Lord,  or  .any  other  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  be  kind  enough  to 
state  the  reasons  why  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  the  Princess  Victoria,  did  not 
attend  at  his  Majesty's  Coronation?  I 
should  have  stated,  that  such  and  such 
reasons  were  given  in  the  newspapers  for 
their  non-attendance,  and  should  have 
asked  whether  those  reasons  were  true  or 
not,  only  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  dis- 
orderly. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  great  misre- 
presentations had  appeared  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  newspapers.  On  hearing  that 
the  Coronation  was  announced  for  a  cer- 
tain day,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  stated,  in  a  letter  to  his  Majesty, 
the  reasons  which  induced  her  to  wish 
to  be  excused  from  attending  on  that  occa- 
sion. Those  reasons  appeared  satisfac- 
tory to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty  had, 
in  consequence,  excused  her  attendance. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mistakes  which  had  appeared 
on  this  subject — he  would  only  say,  that 
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the  statements  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  PrestOD  referred,  were  not  consistent 
with  fact. 

Mr.  Croker  thought  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  a  most  proper 
question,  and  all  England  would  rejoice  at 
its  having  elicited  this  official  explanation. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill 
FOR  England — Third  Reading — Ad- 
journed Debate.]  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
read.  Question  put,  that  this  Bill  do  pass. 
Mr.  Strutt  proceeded  to  address  the 
House,  and  said,  he  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  state  shortly,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  he  supported  the  Bill.  He  should 
betray  the  nigh  trust  reposed  in  him  if  he 
did  not  give  the  measure  his  warmest  sup- 
port It  was  not  all  that  could  be  wished, 
but  it  contained  in  itself  so  many  good 
things,  as  to  make  it  most  acceptable  to 
the  whole  nation.  Whatever  difference 
there  might  be  as  to  its  details  amongst 
the  Reformen,  there  were  none  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  only  to 
give  the  Representation  of  the  people 
into  their  own  hands.  The  public  could 
no  longer  be  deluded  by  any  phrases  of 
virtual  Representation,  or  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  property;  and  the  House,  to 
retain  its  power,  must  become  responsible 
to  the  people.  The  people  wanted  se- 
curity for  the  good  conduct  of  their  Re- 
presentatives, and  they  could  have  no  se- 
curity as  long  as  the  Members  of  that 
House  bought  their  seats,  or  received  them 
from  Peers,  though  such  Members  might 
be  persons  of  the  strictest  integrity.  Those 
Members  who  sat  there  as  representing 
their  money,  or  patrons,  possessed  all  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  other  House  without 
its  independence.  Two  objections  had 
been  urged  against  the  Bill,  viz.,  that  suf- 
ficient talents  would  not  find  their  way 
into  the  House,  and  that  property  would 
not  be  sufficiently  protected.  He  would 
refute  the  first  assertion,  by  stating,  that 
the  same  persons,  who,  on  that  ground, 
opposed  the  Bill,  alleged  in  the  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Aristocracy  would  be  over- 
borne by  the  new  talents  which  the  Bill 
would  introduce  into  Parliament.  He  be- 
lieved that  talents  would  find  their  way 
into  the  House,  and  he  also  believed,  that 
under  every  system  of  Representation,  the 
House  would  always  possess  a  great  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  talents.    He 

knew  not  why  the  owneri  of  borov^i  ar* 


rogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  ability 
to  find  out  genius  in  the  country,  and  the 
exclusive    ability  to    govern    the  whole 
nation.      The  people  desired,  however, 
that  the  talents  in  that  House  should  be 
employed  in  their  service,  and  not  in  ag- 
grandizing a  class,  or  promoting  the  supe- 
riority of  a  few.     As  to  the  influence  of 
property,  if  it  were  meant,  that  property, 
separate  from  character,  was  to  have  in- 
fluence over  the  voters — if  property  ex- 
clusively was  to  persuade  and  govern  them 
— he  should  object  to  the  Bill,  that  mere 
property  would  receive  under  it  too  much 
influence.    Whenever  wealth  was  united  to 
great  talents  and  great  virtue,  it  would, 
indeed,  command  great  respect,  and  render 
its  owner  more  useful,  more  happy,  more 
powerful,  and  more  influential.     Such  in- 
fluence was  not  to  be  increased  by  giving 
the  owners  of  property  an  influence  over 
voters,  but  by  allowing  the  voters  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  in  a  conscientious  manner. 
It  had  been  stated,  that  the  present  Con- 
stitution worked  well,  and  that  no  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  its  effects,  which 
were  described  as  most  splendid;  but  he 
must  assert,  that  the  evils  of  misgovernment 
were  glaringly  apparent  in  this  country, 
and    constituted    those    great    practical 
grievances,  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
demand  for  Reform.     He  would  not  re- 
new all  the  Debates  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
on  all   sorts  of  subjects,    to  exemplify 
this  view ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  frequent 
wars,  great  national  burthens,  and  other 
evils,  had  made  the  people  aware  of  the 
want  of  Reform  ;    and   the  result   had 
shown  itself  at  the  last  election.      One 
duty  of  Government  was,  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  to    provide    suitable    esta- 
blishments   for     their     education.      It 
was  essential   to  the   welfare  of  society 
that  the  people  should  acquire  political 
knowledge,    but  that  House  —  and  he 
quoted  this  as  a  decisive  proof  against  the 
system — had  resolutely  opposed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  had  even  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  knowledge,  by 
stamps  on  newspapers,  and  other  means 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  papers 
and  books  from  the  hands  or  the  poor. 
And  now,  when  the  people  demanded  Re- 
form, the  opponents  of  the  measure  said, 
that  the  people  were  unfit  for  freedom, 
thus    making    the    ignorance    they  had 
caused,  if  it  existed,  the  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing their  own  wrong.     He  denied, 

boweyeri  tbftt  the  people  were  to  ignorant 
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as  was  supposed  ;  and  the  means  of 
making  them  acquire,  political  knowledge, 
was  to  give  them  political  rights.  They 
would  then  have  motives  to  instruct  them- 
selves, and  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the 
candidates  for  their  suffrages,  would  have 
motives  to  enlighten  and  instruct  them. 
While  seats  could  be  purchased,  it  was  of 
no  consequence  to  those  who  sat  in  Par- 
liament what  the  people  thought.  But  do 
away  with  such  means  of  getting  into  Par- 
liament, allow  the  Representatives  to  ap- 
peal only  to  the  people,  and  the  strongest 
motives  would  exist  to  teach  the  people 
sound  knowledge.  If  Reform  had  been 
earlier  carried,  an  earlier  triumph  would 
have  been  obtained  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  It  was  also  objected  to  the  Bill, 
that  if  political  power  were  given  to  the 
people,  they  would  destroy  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  That  was  a 
favourite  topic  with  the  member  for  Thet- 
ford,  and,  therefore,  he  was  surprised,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should,  last  night, 
have  allowed  that  the  English  people  were 
great  King-lovers.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  seemed  to  confound  loyalty  to 
the  King  with  respect  for  rotten  boroughs 
and  boroughmongers ;  and  he  argued,  that 
if  the  latter  were  destroyed,  disloyalty 
would  be  the  consequence.  Such  an  as- 
sumption was  not  new.  This  very  argu- 
ment had  been  used  as  an  objection  to  the 
Bill  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  which 
Earl  Orey  had  introduced  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  said,  that  a  House  of  Commons  so 
chosen  as  to  be  a  complete  Representative 
of  the  people,  would  be  too  powerful  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  King 
— that  it  would  abolish  the  one,  and  dis- 
miss the  other.  To  this  Mr,  Fox  very 
pointedly  answered,  "  If  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords  were  unnecessary  and 
useless  branches  of  the  Constitution,  let 
them  be  dismissed  and  abolished,  for  the 
people  were  not  made  for  them,  but  they 
for  the  people.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
King  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  felt  and 
believed  by  the  people,  as  he  was  confident 
they  were,  to  be  not  only  useful  but  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Constitution,  a  House  of 
Commons  freely  chosen  by,  and  speaking 
the  sentiments  of,  the  people,  would  che- 
rish and  protect  both  within  the  bounds 
which  the  Constitution  had  assip^ned 
them."*  Much  had  been  said  of  the 
use  of  inflammatory  language,    but  he 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  xxs,  p.  921. 


could  conceive  no  language*roore  inflam- 
matory, than  that  which  asserted,  that  for 
the  middle  classes  to  have  power  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Throne  and  the  Peerage,  because  ihey  were 
completely  odious  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  assumption,  however,  would  not  avail 
those  who  made  it.  All  power  depended 
on  public  opinion,  and  if  these  bodies  were 
so  odious,  then  were  we  on  the  brink  of  a 
Revolution,  and  the  destruction  of  these 
bodies  could  not  be  averted.  It  would  be, 
in  that  case,  the  business  of  that  House  to 
examine,  if  they  ought  to  accelerate,  or 
were  able  to  retard,  that  looked-for  event. 
It  was  especially  worthy  of  their  consider- 
ation, whether  they  should  not  hasten 
that  consummation  by  rejecting  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  But  he  had  no  apprehensions 
that  this  Bill  would  be  rejected ,  or 
that  the  people  would  destroy  the  mo- 
narchy. He  trusted  in  the  people,  and  he 
believed  that,  with  this  measure,  they 
would  be  satisfied,  because  it  gave  them 
an  interest  in  the  country,  and  assoied 
them  a  responsible  Government  All  that 
they  wanted  was  security  for  equal  laws 
and  good  government,  and  he  felt  thai  if 
this  Bill,  which  would  give  them  that  se- 
curity, received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  received  by  them  witb 
gratitude,  and  exercised  with  discretion. 

Mr.  Baring  Wall  said,  the  awful  crisis 
in  which  the  country  was  placed,  and  the 
important  bearings  of  the  question,  must 
plead  his  excuse  for  troubling  the  Honie. 
Before  be  proceeded  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  the  question,  he  wished  to  con- 
gratulate the  Gentlemen  who  supported 
the  Government  on  the  embargo  being  at 
length  taken  off  their  tongues,  that  the 
system  of  reciprocity  was  introduced,  and 
free  discussion  at  length  again  restored.  It 
was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  all  the 
discussions  the  Bill  had  never  been  de- 
fended per  se,  **  Take  it  with  all  its 
imperfections  is  the  language  of  its  sup- 
porters, for  no  other  Bill  is  before  yoo." 
The  same  argument  was  used  with  respect 
to  the  Government.  ^*  Support  the  Ad* 
ministration,  for  it  will  be  so  difficult  to 
form  another."  The  Bill  and  the  Govern- 
ment were' taken,  because  no  other  Bill 
and  no  other  Government  could  be  fofind. 
Neither,  however,  was  supported  because 
it  was  good  in  itself.  The  Ministers  ap- 
peared now  friglitened  by  their  own  mea- 
sure. They  had  laid  down  as  a  principle^ 
that  popttlatiQQ  and  property  sbould  be 
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presented,  and  then  denied  Representa- 
tives to  Chelsea,  and  gave  them  to  Mary- 
labone.  If  they  were  not  frigbtenedi  why 
should  they  have  refused  to  Bradford  and 
Trowbridge  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  the 
franchise  whioh  they  had  givePt  for  sundry 
wise  and  exeellent  reasons,  to  Workington 
and  Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland ?  He  did  not  think  the  Bill 
would  be  a  final  settlement^  and  be  could 
not  believe,  that  anybody  who  looked  at 
the  returns  on  the  Table,  could  for  one 
moment  suppose^  that  it  would  be  a  final 
settlement.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he 
wanted  it  only  to  be  final  as  long  as  the 
people  were -satisfied;  but  how  long  was 
that  to  ba  ?  At  what  period  were  they  to  re- 
judge  this  Bill  ?  The  blessings  of  sta- 
bility, and  the  evils  of  change  had  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  The  noble  Lord 
must  not  only  make  a  new  Constitution, 
but  a  new  moral  world  for  it  to  work  in. 
He  must  make  new  interests,  new  habits, 
and  new  influences.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture must  be  revised,  and  those 

'*  Lftrsc-acred  men* 
Lordiof  fat  Rvctham  or  of  Lincoln  Fen," 

must  be  got  rid  of.  What  was  the  duty 
of  a  Government  ?  To  allay  irritation,  to 
conciliate  interests.  What  had  been  the 
conduct  of  this  Government  ?  To  excite 
and  agitate  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  It  was  a  great  evil,  that  the 
measure  should  be  carried  against  the 
feelings  of  the  property  of  the  country. 
The  Government  had  separated  itself  from 
all  the  moderate  Reformers,  who  were, 
in  consequence,  obliged  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Tories.  After 
the  Bill  was  passed,  the  Government 
would  be  embarrassed  by  its  present 
friends.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing 
personally  ofiensive  (  but  as  the  divisions 
of  the  House  had  been  analysed  every 
day,  and  as  their  names  had  been  printed  in 
red  and  black  letters,  to  render  one  party 
the  object  of  popular  applause,  and  the 
other  the  object  of  popular  obloquy,  he 
thought  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say,  without  offeoee,  Uiat  if  the  Ministerial 
majorities  were  analysed,  many  Gentlemen 
would  be  found  in  them,  who  had  a  direct 
interest  in  carrying  the  Bill.  Among  those 
Gentlemen  were  many  Dissenters,  and  he 
night  refer  to  them  without  any  imputa- 
tion of  illiberality,  for  he  had  always  voted 
for  Cadiolio  Kmancipation  and  tlie  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The 
PisHoteii  bad  M  iAtertsl  iopasaia|UM 


Bill,  and  so  thought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  for  they  had.  sent  to 
that  House  a  msjority  of  Members  to 
support  the  Bill.  Among  the  Members 
opposite  were  also  several  Gentlemen 
holding  office,  whose  interest  was  bound 
up  with  the  continuance  of  the  Minis- 
ters in  power,  and  they  had  an  inter- 
est in  supporting  them.  He  would  ba- 
lance the  boroughmongers,  as  they  were 
called,  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  against  the  Dissenters  and  the 
dependents  on  the  Government  on  the 
other,  and  then  he  thought  the  majority 
would  not  tower  so  magnificently  above 
the  minority  in  independence  as  it  at  pre- 
sent appeared  to  do.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  no  more  parasites;  according  to  the 
Gentlemen  opposite,  they  all  died  out 'with 
the  last  Government.  The  cry  out  of 
doors  was,  that  this  Bill  would  put  an  end 
to  the  Aristocracy  i  but,  in  fact,  it  would 
create  an  oligarchy,  and  give  a  legal  exist- 
ence to  the  very  body  which  it  was  said  to 
be  the  wish  to  reduce.  The  present  advan* 
toge  of  the  Aristocracy  was,  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  any  class,  nor  limited  to  any  de- 
scription of  persons  s  wealth,  talents,  abili- 
ties, all  maae  individuals  members  of  the 
Aristocracy.  There  was  no  law  to  compel 
them  to  enrol  their  patents.  The  Aristo- 
cracy of  England  pervaded  all  things. 
There  were  not  100,  nor  any  other  limited 
number  of  Lords;  but  by  this  Bill  there 
would  be  seven  or  eight  such  Lords  created, 
and  that  number  would  be  limited.  The 
hon.  member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
had  last  night  spoken  much  of  theanoma- 
lies  of  the  present  system,  and  then,  much 
to  his  surprise*  the  hon.  Member  had  de- 
fended the  10/.  clause,  and  held  it  up  to 
admiration,  as  being  itself  anomalous. 
He  knew  that  there  were  anomalies  in 
this  clause — that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  10/.  householders 
of  Cornwall  and  Yorkshire  and  those 
of  London,  and  he  wished  he  could  bring 
a  cargo  of  the  former  to  London,  to 
show  them  what  the  10/.  householders  of 
the  alleys  of  Billingsgate  and  Wapping 
were.  He  could  have  no  hope  of  mflu- 
eneing  the  majority  of  that  House»  and  he 
wished,  therefore,  to  address  himself  to  the 
people  out  of  doors.  When  they  talked 
of  tne  influence  and  corruption  of  the  Bo*> 
rough  system,  the  people  seemed  to  forget 
that  they  Uiemselves  were  the  chief 
supporters  of  it.    Trading  politicians  were 
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and  few  great  fortunes.  They  might,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  get  a  Peerage  or  Garter ; 
but  it  was  the  constituents  who  lived 
upon  the  Customs  and  Excise — the  mid- 
dle orders — those  pure  uncompromising 
Reformers.  Some  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  some  of  the  Aristocracy  might 
now  and  then  make  a  fortune ;  but  if  they 
exammed  the  list  of  the  placemen  |ind  men 
who  had  risen  to  high  office  during  the  last 
century,  they  would  find  them  all  sprung 
from  the  middle  classes,  and  not  men  of 
aristocratic  blood.  Let  the  House  look  at 
the  three  eminent  individuals  who  in  our 
time  had  been,  or  now  were.  Lord  Chan- 
cellors. They  had  all  sprung  from  the 
people.  Again y  look  to  the  list  of  the  At- 
torney-generals during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  it  would  be  found  that  not  above  one  of 
them  had  been  a  memberof  the  Aristocracy. 
He  found  among  them  the  names  of 
Kenyon,  Pepper  Arden,  Scott,  Mitford, 
Law,  Percival,  Pigott,  Gibbs,  Garrow, 
GifTord,  and  all  of  whom  made  their  way  up 
to  honours  and  distinction.  The  people 
were  finding  fault  with  their  own  triumph, 
and  grumbling  at  their  own  success.  They 
reached  the  highest  honours  of  the  State, 
and  they  were  not  contented.  Let  the  House 
look  again  at  the  Church.  The  majority 
of  the  highest  situations  were  filled  by  men 
sprung  from  the  middle  classes.  Much 
had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
about  the  number  of  great  names  which 
were  to  be  found  as  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill;  and  among  others,  it  was  observed, 
that  had  Mr.  Canning  lived,  he  too  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  giving  way  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  In 
his  opinion,  Mr.  Canning  would  have  seen 
additional  reason  to  persevere  in  his  original 
principles;  and  he  must  observe,  it  was 
much  easier  to  say  that  Mr.  Canning  would 
have  been  a  convert  to  the  new  light,  than 
to  believe  it.  How  did  the  authorities  in 
other  respects  stand  in  favour  of  the  Bill? 
He  would  say,  that  the  best  writer  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  was  the  Editor  of  TAe  Times, 
and  that  the  best  speaker  in  support  of  it 
had  been  the  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  who  had  applied  his  arguments 
solely  to  the  effects  which  the  measure  was 
likely  to  produce  in  the  event  of  its  passing 
into  a  law.  The  only  authority,  strictly 
speaking,  in  favour  of  the  change,  among 
those  who  professed  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Constitution,  was  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knares* 
borough  (Sir  James  Mackint08b)|  whO|  it 


was  well  known  to  every  one  in  that  House, 
would  have  voted  for  either  side  if  circum- 
stances required  it.  Looking  to  others^ 
who  were  not  Members  of  that  House,  he" 
found  that  great  constitutional  writer,  Mr. 
Hallam,the  most  eminent  man  in  Engiand 
in  that  peculiar  branch  of  literatore,deci- 
dedly  opposed  to  the  Bill,  while  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  the  most  distinguished  antiquarj, 
had  expressed,  in  a  manner  strong  but 
peculiar,  his  sense  of  the  danger  with  which 
it  threatened  us.  Looking,  indeed,  at  the 
Bill  itself,  and  the  circumstances  under 
whieh  thev  vrei'e  called  on  to  consent  to 
such  a  great  constitutional  change,  he  mast 
say,  that  it  was  the  boldest  leap  in  the  dark 
ever  taken  by  the  people  of  any  country  of 
which  history  bears  record.  The  liberal 
and  enlightened  men  of  other  countries 
viewed  the  Bill  with  as  much  apprehension 
as  those  of  the  same  class  in  this  country. 
He  had  conversed  with  many  AmericaDS, 
and  they  all,  including  that  distingubhed 
man,  whose  retirement  from  a  diplomatic 
situation  was  so  great  a  loss  to  his  country 
(Mr,  Washington  Irving),  agreed  in  con- 
sidering that  the  measure  now  before  the 
House  would  be  injurious  to  the  libertiesof 
England.  Under  the  same  impression  be 
was  anxious  to  record  his  opinion  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  with  pain  he  declared  it  as 
his  conviction,  though  some  might  deem  the 
prophecy  rash,  that  the  future  historian 
must,  from  the  day  that  it  passed  into  a 
law,  date  the  downfall  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Frederick  Villiers  said,  it  was  not 
from  taking  less  interest  than  others  in 
the  important  measure  now  in  agitation^ 
that  he  had,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  debates. 
Independently  of  his  being  well  aware  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  their  friends 
and  supporters,  were  most  anxious  thfttno 
unnecessary  obstruction  should  be  offered 
to  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  he  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  and 
improper  for  so  inexperienced  a  Member 
as  himself  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee  while  there  were  so  many  hon. 
Members,  more  experienced  and  far  abler, 
anxious  to  explain  their  views — from 
whose  discourse,  and  from  the  development 
of  whose  opinions,  the  Committee  would 
not  fail  to  derive  far  greater  benefit  than 
from  any  thing  his  humble  abilities  conld 
offer.  But  since  he  found,  that  silence  oo 
this  important  measure  was  liable  to  be 
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this  Bill,  rather  than  to  that  diffidence 
which  a  new  Member  felt  in  offering  him- 
lelf  to  the  House,  he  was  compelled  to 
overcome  his  scruples,  and  to  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. The  observations  which  he  was 
about  to  ofter  to  the  House  on  some  of  the 
clauses  of  this  Bill  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  him  on  his  first  perusal  of  it,  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  presumption  to  state 
them,  until  he  had  endeavoured,  by  a  close 
and  anxious  attention  to  the  debates  of  the 
Committee,  to  profit  by  the  views  and 
opinions  of  other  hon.  Members.  He 
regretted  to  say,  that  while  several  of  his 
objections  had  been  removed  by  the  explan- 
ations which  were  offered  of  them  in  the 
Committee,  some  few  still  remained.  He 
was  sorry  to  observe,  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  a  most  objectionable  passage.  By 
all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
object  and  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
amble of  statutes,  it  would  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  too  great  care  and  attention 
could  not  be  bestowed,  either  upon  the  sub- 
stance or  upon  the  language  employed,  in 
this  portion  of  a  statute.  It  was  to  the 
preamble  that  recourse  must  be  had  in 
order  to  explain  any  discrepancy  that 
might  arise  in  the  construction  of  appa- 
rently contradictory  clauses  contained  in 
the  statute.  The  intention  of  the  legis- 
lator— ^the  spirit  in  which  the  statute  was 
to  be  construed,  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
preamble.  He  was  surprised  to  find  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Bill  some  expressions 
highly  condemnatory  of  the  composition 
of  this  and  preceding  Parliaments.  It 
was  there  slated  that  **  great  and  divers 
abuses  have  long  prevailed  in  the  choice 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament."  The 
plain  meaning  of  these  words  was,  that 
there  were  hon.  Members  sitting  in  that 
House,  and  that  there  were  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  preceding  Parliaments,  who  had 
not  been  elected  according  to  law.  He 
deemed  it  highly  improper,  and  highly 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  that  House, 
to  place  any  resolutions  upon  its  records  at 
all  calculated  to  diminish  the  respect  due 
to  its  authority,  or  to  weaken  the  sanction 
which  oQght  to  attach  to  its  proceedings, 
by  declaring  that  and  preceding  Parlia- 
ments to  have  been  illegally  constituted 
(for  such  was  the  import  of  the  words). 
If  this  and  preceding  Parliaments  were 
unconstitutional;  if  they  contained,  or 
this  contained,  within  its  precincts,  hon. 
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they  had  no  right  to  expect  that  their 
resolutions  and  the  Acts  made  by  them, 
should  be  regarded  with  that  reverence, 
and  with  that  veneration  which  were  so  es- 
sential to  their  operation.  He  foresaw 
that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this 
declaration,  to  call  in  question  the  legality 
of  many  contracts  founded  on  the  decision 
of  that  House.  The  preamble  of  *  this 
Bill  furnished  the  enemies  of  existing  in- 
stitutions and  vested  rights  with  a  fresh 
weapon  for  attacking,  with  a  new  arm  for 
destroying,  the  most  solemn  contracts. 
Already  a  general  outcry  was  heard  against 
every  institution  whose  existence  dated 
from  beyond  yesterday.  Already  was  the 
expediency  of  preserving  faith  in  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  even  in  those  with 
the  public  creditor,  called  in  question : — 
and  should  they  now,  by  admitting  that 
they  had  Members  among  them  whose 
presence  was  owing  entirely  to  the  existp- 
ence  of  abuses,  authorize  the  real  enemies 
of  the  State  to  agitate  the  question  of  the 
original  legality  of  the  Acts  which  had 
hitherto  been  obeyed  as  laws  of  the 
land?  It  would  be  difficult  for  hon.  Mem- 
bers, in  future  Parliaments,  to  demand  a 
rigid  adherence  to  laws  and  contracts 
enacted  and  entered  into  by  Parliaments 
which  stood  self-condemned  and  stigma- 
tized as  illegally  composed — on  their  own 
records.  He  could  not  but  ascribe  great 
blame  to  the  Committee  for  having  sanc- 
tioned the  insertion  of  any  such  censure. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to  state 
— that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
proved intellect  of  the  people,  alterations 
were  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  elect* 
ing  Members  to  serve  in  future  Parlia- 
ments— without  placing  anything  on  the 
records  of  that  House  which  might  be 
made  use  of  to  invalidate  the  authority 
that  ought  to  attach  to  its  proceedings. 
Nor  had  the  discourses  delivered  in  that 
House,  or  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  this  measure, 
been  at  all  calculated  to  diminish  or  soften 
down  the  evil  consequences  arising  from 
the  insertion  of  this  ill-judged  censure  on 
themselves  and  their  predecessors.  Hon. 
Members  had  daily  inveighed  against  the 
composition  and  legality  of  that  assembly^* 
they  had  strained  every  nerve  to  convince 
the  people  that  there  had  befti  no  Par« 
liament  chosen  according  to  law;  thus 
endeavouring,  in  the  most  imprudent  man- 
ner, to  unsetde  all  the  foundations  of 
political  society.    But  if  Perlieii^eiit  hi4 
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been  elected,  and  existed  only  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  how  could  they  demand  that 
its  enactments  should  be  held  inviolate  ?  , 
How  could  they  give  efficiency  to  their  : 
measures  if  they  proclaimed  themselves  , 
not  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people,  ', 
while  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  • 
power  of  determining  on  a  form  of  govern* 
ment  for  them,  which  they  maintained 
was  to  be  unalterable?  They  could  re- 
quire for  their  laws  only  the  same  degree 
of  respect  which  attached  to  themselves 
as  a  body.  Yet,  day  after  day  were  those 
who  called  themselves  (Viends — night  after 
night  were  they  themselves — dinning 
into  the  ears  of  the  people  the  story  of 
their  un worthiness.  The  tide  of  popular 
feeling  was  running  high  in  favour  of  po- 
litical Reform,  and  needed  not  these  in- 
flammatory discourses  to  increase  its  vio- 
lence. There  did  exist  a  steady  increas- 
ing demand  for  a  wholesome  change  in 
the  Constitution — not  factious,  not  ephe- 
meral, not  proceeding  from  the  love  of 
change,  nor  (Vom  a  fleeting,  feverish  de- 
sire of  political  experiment^ nor  was 
this  wish  for  the  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions  momentary.  The  inclinations 
of  the  people  had  been  gradually  led  to- 
wards it :  time  had  made  them  sensible  of 
the  inefUcacy  of  the  established  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  which  they  had  been 
originally  framed ;  able  writers  and  orators 
had  publicly  stated  the  errors  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  old  system — had  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more 
advantageous  one;  tlie  public  wishes  had 
fortunately  met  with  a  Ministry  anxious 
and  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
always  attended  political  change,  and  they 
had  the  prospect  of  obtaining,  quietly  and 
securely,  the  result  of  their  earnest  and 
long  cherished  hopes.  He  trusted ,  that  the 
objections  he  had  taken  to  the  preamble 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  Bill  as  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  operative  clauses  con- 
tained in  it.  The  Bill  would  be  equally, 
effective,  the  provisions  in  favour  of  the 
people  equally  valid,  were  the  objec- 
tionable passage  to  which  he  had  alluded 
entirely  omitted.  And  he  must  say,  that 
it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  very  unwise, 
and  extremely  imprudent,  that  a  measure  of 
this  importdnce — a  measure  destined  to  be 
the  basis  of  their  future  political  existence — 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  recorded 
confesabo  of  those  engaged  in  framing  it, 
(bat  tbejT  wave  not  a  Pwrliament  aMtnu- 


bled  together  according  to  law — that  the 
authority  they  were  exercising  was  not 
due  to  them  as  a  legitimately  elected  bodjp 
but  was  a  mere  usurpation  of  the  righta  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  by  stating 
all  the  objections  be  had  taken  to  dit« 
ferent  clauses  of  the  Bill,  most  of  which 
ohjections,  he  was  happy  to  say,  were 
removed  by  the  discussions  in  the  Cora- 
mittee.  But  there  was  one  clause  so  im- 
portant—a olause  which  appeared  to 
nim  so  pregnant  with  mischief— that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  state,  publidj, 
his  disapprobation  of  it — ^he  meant  the 
clause  relating  to  the  division  of  oountiea. 
He  did  perfect  justice  to  the  motives 
which  'swayed  his  Majesty's  Ministers  id 
proposing  this  A^lause.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  this  clause  was  in* 
serted  in  fhvour  of  the  Aristocracy,  aa  a 
counterpoise  to  the  additional  influence 
given  by  the  Bill  to  the  trading  and  menu* 
facturing  interests.  This  declaration  of 
the  noble  Lord  afforded  him  (Mr.  Villiers) 
the  greatest  pleasure^t  was  a  full  and 
sufficient  answer  to  the  assertions  made 
by  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side,  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  wilfully  and 
designedly  neglected  the  landed  inteieats 
in  the  Bill.  He  differed,  however,  totally 
from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  belief  that 
this  olause  would  have  the  effect  he  in- 
tended it  should  have.  In  his  humble 
opinion,  it  would  have  a  totally  opposite 
effect  to  that  which  he  ascribed  to  it.  lo 
the  first  place,  there  were  very  few  coun- 
ties which  did  not  contain  some  laifpe 
manufacturing  or  trading  town :  it  was 
clear,  that  the  election  of  the  division  of 
the  county  in  which  this  town  was  situated 
would  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  votes — 
the  freehold  votes — of  that  town ;  nor  was  U 
to  be  expected  that  they,  whose  interaste 
were  opposed  to  the  Unded  interests,  would 
return  any  Member  who  was  inclined  to 
further  the  interetCI  of  the  Aristocracy. 
The  Member  for  that  division  of  Yorkshire 
in  which  Leeds  was  situated,  would  noi 
represent  the  landholders  of  that  part  of 
the  county ;  he  would  owe  his  retera  to 
the  freeholders  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  other 
great  towns;  and,  of  course,  would  be  in 
their  interests.  In  Norfolk,  in  Lanoaaler« 
and  in  Warwickshire,  the  same  occurrence 
would  take  place.  Those  diviskms  of 
the  several  counties  in  which  Norwich, 
Mtnchefiefi  aad  Binaiaghaaa  irm  i«» 
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specttvely  situated,  would,  of  coune,  be 
represented  by  individuals  owing  their 
return  entirely  to  the  influence  of  those 
towns.  In  fact,  great  part  of  those  county 
Members  would  be  entirely  in  the  interest, 
and  under  the  control  of  great  towns.  In 
all  diyisions,  on  questions  involving  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  they  would  assuredly  be  found 
voting  on  the  democratic  side  t  they  would 
also  acquire  an  influence  beyond  their  mere 
votes.  Passing  under  the  appellation  of 
county  Members,  their  adhesion  to  the 
democratic  side  of  a  question  would 
make  it  appear  as  if  part  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  interests  approved 
of  any  measure  they  might  advocate.  Thus 
the  apparent  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  Representatives  granted  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy was  undoubtedly  fallacious.  But 
there  was  a  tftill  greater  evil  resulting  from 
that  pernicious  clause ;  hitherto,  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in 
that  House  had  not  been  owing  to  the 
mere  numerical  advantage  they  possessed 
over  the  democracy.  There  had  always 
been  greater  value  and  more  importance 
attached  to  the  opinions  and  vote  of  a 
Member  representing  an  extensive  and 
wealthy  body  of  men,  than  to  the  vote  of  a 
Member  returned  by  a  few  constituents 
only.  Greater  deference,  greater  respect 
was  mutually  and  willingly  paid  to  the 
vote  of  the  Representative  of  so  powerful  a 
body  as  the  united  freeholders  of  a  county. 
As  a  body,  those  freeholders  were  more 
numerous  than  tbe  constituents  of  the  Re- 
presentatives of  cities  or  boroughs ;  their 
property  generally  much  greater,  and  of  a 
more  fixed  and  unchangeable  nature ;  they 
were  well  and  properly  believed  to  have  a 
greater  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  county  Representatives  derived  great 
consideration  from  these  circumstances; 
they  partook  of'  the  respect  due  to  their 
constituents ;  and  when,  on  a  division,  the 
trading  interests  had  a  majority,  this  was 
considered  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  superior  weight  and  im- 
Crtance  oi  the  votes  of  the  county  Mem- 
rs,  though  inferior  in  number.  Each 
party  was  most  anxious  to  enumerate  on 
Its  side  the  greater  number  of  county 
votes;  ae  a  proof  of  this,  if  indeed  it 
needed  a  proof,  he  should  not  go  back 
further  than  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, who,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
pfD|M)ied  the  Address  to  die  Throne.    He 
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fact,  that  all  the  county  Members  but  two 
were  pledged  to  support  the  Bill ;  this  was 
triumphantly  repeated  and  re-echoed  by 
the  Press,  and  was  assumed  to  be  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this 
measure,  and  of  the  propriety  of  enacting 
it  into  a  law.  This  was  put  forward,  and 
justly  so,  as  the  very  strongest  incentive 
to — as  the  most  powerful  argument  for — 
passing  this  Bill.  Any  man  would  have 
been  deemed  insane  who,  in  answer  to  this 
argument,  had  proposed  to  name  an  equal 
number  of  the  Representatives  of  small 
boroughs  opposed  to  the  measure.  He 
need  offer  no  further  proof  of  the  addi- 
tional influence  which  the  Aristocracy  de- 
rived from  the  importance  attached  to  the 
individual  vote  of  every  county  Member. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it 
was  to  the  great  and  wholesome  influence 
that  body  of  Members  exercised  in  that 
House,that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  was 
owing ;  they  acted  as  a  barrier  against  the 
tide  of  precipitancy,  which  never  failed  to 
carry  on  with  it  the  Representative  of 
dense  and  populous  neighbourhoods.  No 
doubt,  by  the  division  of  counties,  the  re- 
turn of  Members  connected  with  the  great 
landholders  was  greatly  facilitated;  for 
those  divisions  of  counties  in  which  no 
great  towns  were  situated,  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  two  or  three  great  pro- 
prietors of  a  division  to  name  and  appoint 
any  individual  they  approved  of  to  repre- 
sent that  part  of  the  county.  In  general, 
the  return  of  those  who  would  represent 
the  landed  interest  would  be  insured  by 
the  enactment  of  this  clause.  Now  it  waa 
this  very  facility  afforded  to  any  two  or 
three  great  proprietors  to  return  anybody 
they  pleased — it  was  this  very  power 
granted  to  them  by  this  clause,  of  forcing 
upon  the  small  landholders  any  individual 
of  their  own  naming^^whtch  he  was  pie- 
pared  to  prove  was  the  great  evil  resulting 
from  this  clause.  They  knew,  from  tbe 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  towns  had  the  numerkal  ad- 
vantage over  those  returned  by  the  landed 
inlKest ;  and  a  little  consideration  would 
inform  them,  that  all  the  additional  in- 
^  fluence  and  importance  which  the  latter 
I  possessed  under  the  old  regime,  and  which 
I  now  theyottght  to  possess  more  than  ever, 
I  on  accountof  their  numerical  inferiority, waa 
not  only  taken  away  from  them  by  this 
clause,  but  was  actually  transferred  from 
them  to  the  Members  on  the  democratic 
fide,    It  w«s  tbe  coiiaty  Hemben  wh^ 
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would  now  be  stigmatized  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  individuals — it  was  they  who 
would  now  be  branded  with  the  appellation 
of  nominees.  In  addition  to  their  incapacity 
to  offer  an  equal  number  of  votes  to  coun- 
teract any  ill -directed  measure  brought 
forward  by  the  more  numerous  body  of 
city  or  borough  Representatives,  their 
little  influence  would  be  found  diminished 
by  the  asseveration,  that  they,  as  nominees, 
were  deserving  of  no  consideration.  The 
Press  would  treat  them  as  it  now  treated 
the  Members  for  close  boroughs ;  any  op- 
position they  might  hereafter  offer  to  any 
measures,  however  reprehensible,  of  the 
majority,  wonid  be  unavailing,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  inferior  numbers,  but  of 
their  inferior  importance.  They  would  be 
nominees,  and  all  the  disregard,  all  the 
disrespect  attached  to  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals solely  under  the  influence  of 
another  individual,  would,  and  must  attach 
to  them.  This  clause,  instead  of  being 
favourable  to  the  Aristocracy,  as  intended 
by  the  framers  of  this  Bill,  aimed  the  most 
deadly  blow  at  it.  The  great  object  of 
this  measure  was,  to  do  away  with  that 
which  had  contributed,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  render  the  people  discon- 
tented with  the  actual  Constitution — the 
presence  in  that  House  of  Members  nomi- 
nated by  particular  individuals.  It  was 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  sho-^ild  the 
provision  in  this  case  take  place,  it  would  be 
in  the  individual  powerof  a  very  great  many 
landholders  to  have  other  nominees  present 
here ;  and  thus  would  those  Members  who 
ought,  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the 
well  balancing  of  interests,  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  consideration,  be  placed  under 
the  same  ban  as  the  members  for  Gatton 
or  Boroughb ridge.  He  was  the  more 
astonished  that  Ministers  persisted  in 
passing  this  clause,  an  means  were  held 
out  to  them,by  the  amendment  of  a  gallant 
Colonel  opposite,  the  member  for  Worces- 
ter, for  avoiding  this  destructive  conse- 
quence altogether.  If  the  freeholders 
resident  in  towns  possessing  the  right  of 
returning  Members,  bad  been  comp4lKl 
to  vote  for  the  Members  for  the  town,  the 
object  the  noble  Lord  bad  in  giving  some 
compensation  to  the  aristocracy,  would 
have  been  effected  without  the  division  of 
counties.  The  freeholders,  and^n  con- 
sequence of  the  excellent  amendment  of  a 
noble  Marquis  opposite,  all  the  farmers  of 
a  county— would  solely  have  possessed  the 
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represent   their  interest ;    nor  could  the 
freeholders  in  cities  have  objected  to  this 
in  any  way ;    they  would  not  have  been 
deprived  of  the  vote   they  derived  from 
their  freehold,  their  franchise  would  have 
survived  in  all  its  plenitude.      Instead  of 
thousands  of  freeholders,  under  10/.  yearly 
value,   interfering  with  the  Members  for 
the  county,they  would  have  had  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  the  Members  for 
the  city  they  inhabited  ;    and  it  was  more 
to  their  advantage  that  it  should  be  so.  Cer- 
tainly their  interests  were  more  immediately 
represented  by  the  Members  for  the  town 
they  dwelt  in,  than  by  those  who,  repre- 
senting the  county  ^t  large,  had  no  immedi- 
ate connexion  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
interests    of   the    particular     boroughs. 
Both  the  freeholders  of  the  town,  and 
those  engaged  in   agricultural    pursuits, 
would  have  been  benefitted  by  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  gallant   Colonel ;    aod, 
what  was  of  more  consequence,  the  aris- 
tocracy would  have  been  protected.     He 
would  pass  over  all  the  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  this  clause,  on  the  score 
of  the  difficulty  Barristers  were  exposed  to, 
in  deciding,  in  respect  ofthe  proprietors  of 
particular  votes,  whether  they  ought  to  be 
for  towns  or  counties.     These  objections 
were  sufficiently  dwelt  on  in  the  Commit- 
tee ;    they  were  the  pure  practical  incon- 
veniences.    It  was  to  the  principle  of  the 
clause  that  he  was  opposed — it  was  to  the 
mortal  wound  it  would  inflict  on  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  the  country  he  objected.      Inde- 
pendent of  this  clause  he  believed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  be  more  favourable  to 
that  body  than  was  generally  supposed. 
When  he  considered  the  numberof  boroughs 
left — of  very  small  boroughs  too — he  felt 
convinced,  that  in  the  course   of  time, 
the  landholders    in    the    neighbourhood 
would,  by  degrees,  acquire  the  influence 
they  formerly  possessed— partly  because 
the  small  traders,being  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  of  the  surrounding 
gentry,  would  actually  be  under  their  con- 
trol.    Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  in  their  violent  opposition  to 
those  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  conferred 
additional  power  and  privileges  on  the 
democracy,    had  led   their  partisans    to 
consider  the  whole  Bill   as  one  framed 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  landed  interest.    On  a 
close  examination,  they  would  find,  that  it 
was  not  so  destructive  ofthe  power  of  that 
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was  the  fashion  at  the  present  moment  for 
those  who  were  not  connected  with  that 
class  to  rail  against,  and  to  vituperate  the 
Aristocracy.  This  was  not  the  moment 
to  consider  which  might  be  the  best  form 
of  government  for  a  body  of  men  about, 
for  the  first  time,  to  settle  down  together. 
Without  having  visionary  ideas  of  the 
perfectability  of  mankind,  he  certainly 
was  of  opinion^  that  a  community  possess- 
ing a  wise  and  well-regulated  code  of  laws, 
a  system  of  morality  founded  on  philosophic 
principles,  and  a  large  extended  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  actuate  men  in  their 
undertakings,  might  enjoy  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  no  one  class  should  be 
endowed  with  privileges  denied  to  another. 
But,  if  ever  the  authors  of  this  Bill  had 
entertained  the  project  of  framing  a  demo- 
cratic Constitution  for  this  country — a  pro- 
ject which  he  wasconvinced  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  them,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
in  them  to  have  commenced  their  danger- 
ous undertaking  by  modifying  the  laws  of 
this  country,  which  gave  to  the  notions 
and  habits  of  its  inhabitants  an  aristo- 
cratic tendency.  A  form  of  government 
framed  on  a  very  popular  basis  might  suit 
a  nation  whose  laws  had  been  enacted  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  equality.  For  a 
country  like  this,  where  private  institutions 
had  grown  up  under  the  influence  and 
protection  of  a  highly  aristocratic  govern- 
ment— whose  laws  had  been  framed 
entirely  in  that  sense — whose  inhabitants, 
high  and  low,  of  all  classes,  were  imbued 
with  the  most  aristocratic  notions  and 
habits — among  whom  the  love  of  aristo- 
cratic distinction  was  far  greater  than  in 
any  other  civilized  country — who  supplied 
the  absence  of  public  distinction  by  the 
most  aristrocratic  private  ordinances — 
in  a  country  which  differed  from  all 
others  in  this  one  remarkable  fact,  that, 
whereas,  in  other  countries,  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  privileged  class  were 
enemies  of  that  class,  and  affected  a  con- 
tempt for  it — here,  in  this  free  and  inde- 
pendent England,  it  was  they  who  were 
not  privileged  who  were  the  great  wor- 
shippers of  those  possessed  of  privileges, 
ana  who  passed  their  time  in  courting  and 
frequenting  their  society.  The  laws  re- 
lating to  land  and  property,  which  tended 
to  encourage,  but  not  to  compel  an  accu- 
mulation of  property  in  the  hands  of  one 
member  of  a  family,  were  readily  adopted 
by  those  who  had  made  fortunes  in  trade. 
Ijius  every  individual,  every  class  of  people 


in  this  country,  from  the  important  per- 
sonages of  the  Stock  Exchange  down  to 
the  pampered  menials  of  the  steward's 
room,  had  strong  aristocratical  inclina- 
tions. It  appeared  to  him,  thftt  no  Re- 
presentative Legislature  could  ever  be 
permanent  and  secure,  unless  it  contained 
within  itself  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
formed  the  natural  Aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  who  were  able,  as  indi- 
viduals, to  influence  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  Unless  the 
power,  and  weight,  and  authority,  of  the 
assembly  were  made  up  of  the  power, 
weight,  and  authority  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  it,  the  laws  enacted  by 
that  body  would  never  be  considered 
with  much  respect  or  reverence.  It 
had  been  industriously  held  out  by  some 
Reformers,  that  any  Member  offering  any 
opposition  to  any  clause  of  the  Bill,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  of  Reform. 
To  this  ungenerous  and  ungracioas  senti- 
ment he  could  not  subscribe.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  measure  so 
extensive  in  its  nature,  so  important  in 
its  operation,  could  obtain  for  all  and 
every  part  of  it,  the  united  suffrages  of 
every  anxious  Reformer ;  and  he  perfectly 
concurred  with  those  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  little  opinion  of  their  own,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  enactment  of  a 
great  measure.  The  objections  he  had 
offered,  were  not  to  mere  matters  of  detail, 
but  to  a  clause  of  paramount  importance. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  agree  entirely 
with  Ministers  as  to  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  inserting  a  clause  favourable 
to  the  Aristocracy.  They  declared  this 
one  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  landed  interest.  He  differed  from 
them  only  as  to  the  effect  which  was  to 
follow  from  it,  and  he  had  stated  the 
reasons  he  had  for  so  doing.  He  had  al- 
ways believed  they  were  desirous  of  keep- 
ing up  ancient  institutions.  He  re- 
gretted to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  operation 
of  this  clause  went,  the  means  they  had 
devised  did  not  appear  to  him  satisfactory : 
fortunately, this  was  not  the  only  legislative 
body  in  this  country.  He  took  this  op- 
portunity of  recording  his  total  disapproba- 
tion of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued 
out  of  doors — he  alluded  to  the  endea- 
vours which  had  been  made  to  deprive  one 
of  the  estates  of  this  realm  of  the  exercise 
of  its  proper  jurisdiction.  If,  on  an  occa- 
sion so  important  as  the  present,  they 
could  dispense  with  the  interference  of 
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another  legislative  body,  why  not  follow 
the  example  of  our  neighbours,  and  man- 
fully bring  forward  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  its  existence.  As  long  as 
measures^  approved  of  in  that  House 
required  the  sanction  of  individuals  in 
another  place,  in  order  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any 
proceedings  which  tended  to  prevent  them 
from  exercising  their  legitimate  authority. 
It  would  be  as  proper  and  as  natural  for  in- 
dividuals in  another  place,  intimately  con- 
nected and  co\icerned  with  the  landed  in- 
terest, to  bestow  strict  attention  on  those 
clauses  which  affected  their  interests,  as  it 
was  for  this  House,  emanating  from  the  peo- 
ple, to  immediately  express  greater  anxiety 
for,  to  expend  greater  care  upon,  those  parts 
of  the  Bill  which  conferred  additional 
franchise  upon  their  constituents.  It  was 
one  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  our 
Constitution  that  interests  neglected  in 
one  place  were  sure  to  6nd  protectors 
in  another.  It  was  in  the  confidence 
that  the  intention  expressed  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  afford  compensa- 
tion to  the  Aristocracy,  which  would  be 
realized  in  another  place,  it  was  in  the 
hope  that  the  illustrious  individuals  there 
assembled  would  perform  their  duty  in 
protecting  the  particular  interests  in- 
trusted to  their  care,  that  he  would  not 
withhold  his  sanction  from  this  measure. 
He  approved,  in  general,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill,  but  he  disapproved  of  the 
means  which  had  been  resorted  to,  to 
ensure  the  adoption  of  them. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  that  although  it 
was  a  thing  generally  to  be  avoided,  to  rise 
after  one  who  spoke  from  the  same  benches, 
yet  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  after 
the  speech  which  had  just  been  delivered 
by  a  Gentleman,  who,  although  he  had 
voted  for  the  Bill,  made  as  stout  a  speech 
against  the  Bill,  and  every  part  of  the  Bill, 
as  its  most  violent  opponents,  and  who,  be 
would  venture  to  say,  had  used  as  unspar- 
ing invectives  against  the  language  and 
motives  of  its  supporters  as  any  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  m  the  House.  He  would 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  going  at  any 
length  into  this  subject — he  had  no  new 
argument  to  offer  ;  but  having  supported 
Reform  ever  since  he  came  into  the  House, 
and  particularly  the  present  measure, 
he  could  not  forbear  to  express  his  hope 
that  it  would  soon  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  great  fallacy  hod  pervaded  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Wey- 


mouth, as  well  as  the  speeohes  of  other 
hon.  Gentlemen-^namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  gratuitously,  without  being 
pressed  forward,  rushed  on  the  experiment 
of  this  Bill.  That  was  not  the  case ;  Refoma 
had  been  long  necessary,  and  though  he 
was  of  the  school  that  wished  its  gradual 
introduction,  the  time  for  that  had  paaaed 
by  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admin-- 
istration  had  refused  to  take  up  the  quea* 
tion,  although  the  organ  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  this  House  had,  not  long  ago,  ad- 
mitted that  that  Administration  had  gone 
out  because  they  could  not  resist  that 
Reform  which  they  refused  to  promote. 
The  present  Government,  then,  had  only 
used  a  right  and  prudent  boldness  in 
bringing  forward  a  measure  of  a  broad  and 
extensive  character,  which  gave  a  hope 
of  settling  the  question.  Its  two  grand 
features  were,  the  abolition  of  nominatioii 
boroughs,  which  had  his  cordial  aaaent, 
and  the  admission  of  great  maasea  of 
citizens  into  the  constitution,  which  he 
need  not  eulogise,  for  no  one,  even  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  attempted  to 
deny  its  propriety.  Another  good  fea- 
ture, also,  was  the  opening  of  the  small 
corporation  towns  of  England,  and  ex- 
tending the  power  of  voting  to  the  respect- 
able  inhabitants.  This  was  a  g^reat  booo, 
for  these  boroughs  had  all  the  evils  of 
nomination  about  them,  although  he  ad- 
mitted, in  some  instances,  they  had  shown 
redeeming  qualities.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  look  at  Bath,  which  was  as  close  as 
Gatton  or  Old  Sanim,  and  the  cases  of 
that  kind  always  brought  with  them  local 
misgovernment ;  and  all  who  knew  what 
corporate  domination  was,  would  be  aware 
of  the  great  good  which  would  be  effected 
by  this  part  of  the  Bill.  Many  Gentle- 
men there  were  who  prophesied  nothing 
but  anarchy  from  this  Bill,  but  he  did  not 
agree  with  them.  He  was  not  one  who 
looked  to  halcyon  days  from  its  paMtng; 
for  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  abroad, 
and,  perhaps,  there  would  be  a  battle  yet 
between  those  who  would  wish  to  preserve 
every  right,  and  those  who  might  wish  to 
level  and  destroy.  But  that  fight  couM 
not  be  fought  on  the  ground  the  Hooae 
now  occupied.  He  wished  for  a  Govern- 
ment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and 
he  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  fight  in 
their  behalf,  wherefore  he  could  not  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  the  Government 
for  placing  them  in  a  situation  to  fight 
the  battle,  should  it  be  needfttit  in  which 
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they  would  be  joined  by  all  the  virtue  and 
all  the  worth  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fane   rote    to   enter  his  protest 
against  the  whole  of  the  measure,  as  one 
of  the  worst  that  had  ever  been  proposed 
for  the  adoption  of  Parliament.     It  seem- 
ed that  the  hon.  member  for  Saltash  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  assertion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  that 
when  the  Gentlemen  opposite  did  give 
their  reasons,  they  were  generally  found 
inconsistent  with  their  votes.     The  Bill 
itself  either  went  too  far,    or  not   far 
enough.    It  went  to  destroy  an  ancient 
system,  and  to  substitute  something  else 
which  rested  on  no  solid  foundation.     The 
working    of    the     English     Constitution 
hitherto  had  been,  to  correct  its  own  errors 
and  amend  its  own  defects,  and  in  all  the 
alterations  and   improvements  that  had 
taken  place  during  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
fundamental  priuciples   of   it  had  been 
steadily  adhered  to«    If  theie  principles 
were  now  to  be  advocated  in  detail,  some 
general  principles  of  Representation  should 
be    laid    down,  and  applied   uuiversally. 
This  Bill  contained  no  such  tangible  prin- 
ciple.   What  claim  could  a  population  of 
2,000  have  to  a  Representative  ?     If  that 
was  followed  out,  they  would  have  10,000 
Representatives.    The  object  of  the  Bill 
was,  10  do  two  things — to  give  and  to  take 
away.    With  regard  to  what  it  gave,  he 
was  ready  to  aoknowledge  that  its  sup- 
porters were  disposed  to  give  very  liberally 
of  that  which  did  not  belong  to  them; 
but  for  that  which  they  took  away,  he 
must  say  that  he  could  not  admire  either 
the  principles  or  the  honesty  upon  which 
they  proceeded.      A  general  condemna- 
tion   had    been    passed    upon    the  old 
principles  of  suffrage ;  the  present  elect- 
ors were   to  retain    their  franchise,  but 
their  descendants  were  to  be  disinherited. 
He  had  always  understood  that  the  fran- 
chise to  whom  the  law  intrusted  it,  was 
the  birth-right    of   Englishmen,  but    it 
seemed  now  they  merely  held  these  rights 
by  sufferance  and  were  tenants  at  will. 
The  out-voters  especially   were  unjustly 
dealt  with.    The  voters  of  Westminster, 
and  other  large  places,  were  many  and 
united,  and  they  were  feared.    The  out- 
voters were  also  many,  but  they  were  dis* 
united,  and  therefore  their  rights  were 
trampled  on.    He  had  alwaya  been  taught 
to  look  at  those  corporate  rights  about  to 
be  spoliated  and  destroyed  bv  the  Bill  as 
the  great  securities  of  the  liberty  of  the 


subject.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  looked  into 
history,  they  would  see  that  these  corpo- 
rate bodies,  now  about  to  be  deprived  of 
the  rights  which  they  had  so  exercised  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  were  the 
very  parties  who,  in  defending  those  rights, 
expelled  the  House  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne ;  that  those  select  bodies  maintained 
and  defended  their  rights  until  the  Revolu- 
tion was  completed,  and  that  by  those 
bodies  the  House  of  Hanover  was  placed 
upon  the  throne.  He  would  never  give 
his  consent  to  a  measure  by  which  parlies 
who  had  rendered  such  services  to  the 
country  were  to  be  condemned  unaccused, 
unheard,  unconvicted. 

Colonel  Maberly  said,  he  begged  to 
refer  to  some  remarks  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  forCockerroouth  (Sir 
Jaihes  Scarlett),  who  had  objected  to  the 
erection  of  polling-places,  as  likely  to  put 
the  Sheriff  to  great  expense  and  inconve* 
nience.  But  surely  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  have  forgotten,  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  the  nomination  at  least 
several  days  before  an  election,  which 
would  afford  ample  time  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  by  one 
clause  in  this  Bill,  the  candidates  were 
liable  to  all  expenses.  He  would  there- 
fore pass  on  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  the  Bill,  instead  of  being  demo- 
cratic and  revolutionary,  was  quite  aristo- 
cratic in  principle,  for  it  was  framed  with 
a  view  rather  to  property  than  to  numbers. 
Under  the  present  system  of  Representation 
there  were  but  ninety-five  county  Members, 
whereas,  under  the  operation  pf  the  Re- 
form measure,  out  of  475  Members,  there 
were  to  be  157  Representatives  for  coun- 
ties, while  the  boroughs  would  partake  of 
a  more  agricultural  character  than  they 
could  be  supposed  to  exhibit  as  constituted 
hitherto.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
that  the  Constitution  under  this  Bill  would 
have  by  far  a  .much  more  aristocratic 
tendency  than  it  had  at  present.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  they  must  not 
touch  the  rights  chartered  by  prescription. 
But  what  were  prescriptive  rights  ?  Those 
which  extended  beyond  the  memory  of 
man.  But  the  whole  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Constitution  was  within  the 
memory  of  man.  All  it  could  claim  was 
the  sanctity  of  ancient  usage ;  and  he  con- 
tended, they  had  as  much  right  to  alter 
ancient  usa|;e  in  regard  to  electing  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
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member  for  Stafford  had  to  propose  an 
^Iteration  in  the  ancient  law  of  dower. 
Another  objection  was,  that  the  present 
plan  of  Reform  would  not  be  permanent. 
He  would  observe,  in  reply,  that  nothing 
which  the  wisdom  or  cunning  of  man 
could  devise  could  be  so  framed  as  that 
it  should  not  be  liable  to  change.  The 
objection,  therefore,  on  this  ground  might 
be  urged  against  the  wisest  or  most  salu- 
tary regulation  that  human  wit  had  ever 
devised;  but  he  maintained,  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  be  permanent  and  final 
as  long  as  it  adapted  itself  to  the  habits, 
and  manners,  and  feelings  of  the  country, 
and  that  was  as  much  as  could  be  predi- 
cated of  any  legislative  measure.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  allusion  made  to 
America  by  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford 
(Mr.  Baring),  for  he  thought  the  example  of 
the  states  of  North  America  furnished  a 
practical  answer  to  the  objection,  that  if 
any  change  were  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion it  would  lead  to  as  many  changes  as 
had  distinguished  the  French  Revolution. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  in  those  States  of 
the  North  American  Union,  those  which 
were  most  democratic,  such  as  the  states 
of  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Virginia,  preserved  the  same  Consti- 
tution at  the  present  day  that  they  had  at 
their  first  establishment;  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  present  plan  of  Reform 
had  not  the  same  chance  of  being  per- 
manent, as  long  as  it  entwined  itself 
round  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people.  Ad  hon.  Member  opposite  had 
objected  to  the  Bill  as  a  hazardous  expe- 
riment, but  would  it  not  be  a  much  more 
hazardous  experiment  to  refuse  to  pass 
the  Bill,  called  for  as  it  was  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  country  ?  It  was  said 
that  no  reasons  were  stated  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  as  to  its  future  opera- 
tion. He  thought  the  reasbns  for  the 
measure  had  been  stated  usque  ad  nauseam. 
It  was  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
people  had  not  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  was  now  constituted.  The 
people  asked  for  a  Reform  which  was  prac- 
tical. They  asked  that  seats  in  that 
House  should  not  be  sold — that  there 
should  be  a  full,  fair,  and  free  Representa- 
tioQ  of  the  Commons  of  England  in  that 
House.  This  was  practical,  and  not  vio- 
lent or  visionary  Reform,  and  he  hailed  it 
as  a  measure  which  would  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  It  would, 
to  use  the  language  of  Chatbami  be  in- 


fusing new  blood  into  the  Constitution. 
On  these  grounds,  he  thought  he  g^ve  his 
support  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try when  he  voted  for  the  passing  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  Trevor  could  not  suffer  the  Bill  to 
pass  without  formally  protesting  against 
It,  upon  the  grounds  which  he  had  taken 
other  opportunities  of  explaining  to  the 
House.  He  had  in  vain  called  upon  the 
authors  and  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  change  so  ex- 
tensive, and  involving  the  risk  of  conse- 
quences so  disastrous  as  those  which  he 
feared  would  be  its  result.  As  he  under- 
stood it,  the  professed  leading  object  of 
the  measure  was,  to  admit  all  classes  and 
interests  in  the  State  to  a  just  share  in 
the  Representation.  He  would  ask,  if  that 
was  the  case  under  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood  ? 
Afler  such  a  profession  he  would  ask, 
whether  any  more  severe  censure  upon  the 
Bill  could  be  imagined  than  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  one  of  its 
supporters,  for  granting  to  the  Colonies 
their  just  and  necessary  share  in  the  Re- 
presentation. He  must  confess  his  as- 
tonishment at  hearing  from  the  other  side 
the  names  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Canning: 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  such  a  measure. 
If  that  illustrious  man,  who  had  so  often 
crushed  the  various  monsters  of  Reform  as 
they  had  been  presented  in  succession  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  could  now 
be  amongst  them,  and  see  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Government 
and  adopted  by  the  House,  he  could  only 
imagine  him  expressing  himself  simply  in 
these  words — 

**  Quos  deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementst." 

He  could  not  pass  over  in  silence  upon 
this  last  great  occasion,  the  means  bj 
which  this  measure  had  been  carried ,  the 
most  disgraceful  of  which  was  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  intimidate  the 
Legislature  by  the  slanders  and  the  threats 
of  a  licentious  Press.  He  had  discharged 
his  duty  by  opposing  the  measure  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  not  incited  by  party 
feeling,  but  by  a  stem  and  honest  con  vie - 
tion  of  the  injury  it  must  bring  upon  the 
country.  He  prayed  to  God  that  he  might 
be  mistaken  in  his  apprehensions,  and 
that  it  might  lead  them  to  those  halcyon 
days  to  which  the  people  had  been  taught 
to  look  as  the  certain  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  But  looking  at  it,  as 
he  did,  as  the  forerunner  of  Revolution,  as 
the  dawn  of  the  downfall  of  all  the  institu* 
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tions  which  had  so  long  been  the  blessing 
of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  the  fate 
or  the  consequences  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
always  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
course  he  had  taken  upon  it ;  and  if  it 
'  did  pass  into  a  law,  he  should  be  the  first 
man  to  rejoice  were  he  compelled  to  make 
the  acknowledgment  that  his  fears  had 
been  unfounded. 

Mr.  W,  L,  Wellesley  said,  in  supporting 
a  Bill  which  had  been  so  much  favoured 
by  his  constituents,  he  must  beg  to  express 
his  regret  at  being  opposed  in  legal  and 
constitutional  questions  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  last  night 
opposed  the  Bill  with  so  much  eloquence, 
and  whose  opinions  he  so  greatly  respected. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
opposed  the  Bill,  because  he  considered 
that  it  would  destroy  the  best  interests  of 
the  Constitution^  If  he  had  any  notion 
that  it  would  have  that  effect,  he  should 
be  the  last  man  to  give  it  his  support, 
however  humble.  So  far  from  thinking, 
however,  that  it  would  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution, his  firm  conviction  was,  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  Bill  were  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  recognized  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  in  its  best  and 
purest  times.  One  fact  seemed  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  public  opinion 
ought  to  receive  attention  and  due  con- 
sideration in  that  House,  and  the  only 
question  was,  how  far  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  In  his 
view  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  thought 
that  that  opinion  had  been  most  decisively 
and  unequivocally  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  that  wholesome  expres- 
sion of  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
which  the  House  ought  to  follow.  After 
what  he  had  heard  from  hon.  Members 
opposite  on  the  subject  of  pledges,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  say,  that  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  principle  that  a  Member 
should  ask  the  commands  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  to  his  conduct  in  Parliament,  for 
that  would  do  away  with  that  independence 
of  Members  in  that  House  in  which  the 
public  had  its  best  security,  yet  he  must 
add,  that  those  were  greatly  mistaken  who 
imagined  that  any  candidate  addressing 
his  constituents  could  lead  them  against 
reason  and  justice.  That  a  strong  opinion 
existed  amongst  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  could  not  be  denied ;  and  he 
would  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Harwich,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  county  (Essex)^  with  which  he 
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(Mr.  Long  WellesleyJ  was  connected, 
whether  the  strongest  feeling  did  not  pre- 
vail tlyere  in  favour  of  this  Bill?  The 
greatest  irritation  existed  amongst  the 
people  at  the  procrastination  of  the  mea- 
sure in  its  progress  through  the  House. 
He  did  not  bjame  those  who  caused  that 
delay,  as  he  was  willing  to  believe  that 
their  opposition  was  Inost  conscientious. 
That  a  different  feeling  prevailed  '  to  a 
certain  extent  now  from  what  there  was  at 
first  in  the  country  as  to  the  Bill,  he  ad- 
mitted, but  it  was  attributable  to  natural 
causes.  It  was  impossible  for  men  to  hear, 
day  after  day,  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  on  it,  the  imputations  made  against 
those  who  supported  the  measure,  the  alle- 
gations that  It  would  tend  to  derange  pro- 
perty— that  it  would  cause  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws;  it  was  impossible  that  such 
allegations  should  have  been  made  in  that 
House,  and  echoed  through  the  country 
so  frequently,  without  producing  effiscts  in- 
jurious to  the  measure  in  public  opinion ; 
and,  so  far  from  being  surprised  at  any 
change  having  been  wrought  in  the  public 
mind,  his  surprise  was,  considering  all  that 
had  been  done  to  oppose  the  Bill,  that 
change  should  be  so  slight  as  he  really  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  That  the  Bill  would  be 
productive  of  results  most  beneficial  to  the 
country,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  parts  of  it  to  which  he  had 
strong  objections.  He  particularly  alluded 
to  the  division  of  counties,  which  he 
thought  tended  to  give  an  unnecessary  in- 
crease to  aristocratic  power.  In  some 
counties  the  divisions  would  be  impractic- 
able. In  Essex,  he  would  admit,  and  in 
counties  where  there  was  but  one  general 
interest,  the  division  might  not  be  so  much 
a  matter  of  importance,  but  in  Wiltshire 
the  case  would  be  different.  If  the  division 
had  been  made  eighteen  years  ago,  what 
would  now  be  the  result?  In  a  short  time 
after,  there  would  have  been  one  Mem- 
ber representing  the  agricultural,  and 
three  others  representing  no  interest  at  all, 
for  the  manufacturing  interest  had  been  in 
a  great  degree  removed  from  the  county. 
He  did  not  urge  this  as  an  objection  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill;  for  even  with  this 
defect,  the  Bill  would  be  a  most  important 
boon  to  the  country  ;  but  as  he  felt  the 
objection,  he  thought  it  his  duty  fairly  to 
state  it.  There  was  another  part  of  the 
roachinerv  of  the  Bill  which  he  thought  ob- 
jectionabie-^he  meant  the  power  which  it 
gaveto Overseen*  Heowneathatbelookcl 
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with  jealousy  to  the  granting  of  any  powers 
under  this  Bill  to  that  class  of  men.  He 
must  express  the  regret  which  he  felt  at 
the  attempts  which  were  made  to  depre- 
ciate the  efforts  and  labours  of  public 
men,  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  For  himself,  having 
lived  long  in  the  society  of  public  men, 
he  was  convinced,  that  whether  those 
public  men  were  Whigs,  or  whether  they 
were  Tories,  it  was  a  base  delusion  to  as- 
sert, that  the  public  men  of  any  other 
country  discharged  their  duties  at  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  private  convenience,  health, 
time,  or  personal  interest,  as  was  incurred 
by  the  public  men  of  this  country  ;  and, 
be  his  opinions  what  they  might,  he  would 
never  lend  himself  to  such  an  argument 
ad  cetptandum.  When  he  had  made  up 
bis  mmd  to  give  his  support  to  the  Reform 
Billy  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  framed  were  in  strict  conformity  to 
those  of  the  Constitution,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  in  that  important  par- 
ticular, he  should  not  swerve  from  giving 
that  steady  support  to  the  Bill  which,  in 
his  conscientious  belief,  it  deserved. 

Mr. Courtenay  said,  the  Opposition  had 
been  taunted  the  other  night  with  the  alleged 
non-conformity  of  the  arguments  by  which 
their  views  were  supported.  After  what 
had  now  passed — after  the  five  speeches 
the  House  had  heard — the  charge  of  in- 
consistency could  not  be  made  exclusively 
against  that  side  of  the  House.  Hitherto, 
not  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
defined  the  prineiple  of  the  Bill,  or  de- 
scribed its  practical  operation, or  explained 
how  the  government  of  the  country  was 
in  future  to  be  conducted.  The  hon. 
member  for  Essex  might  have  explained 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  for  he  did  not 
hear  the  whole  of  his  speech,  but  the  part 
which  he  did  hear,  consisted  chiefly  of  objec- 
tions to  the  details.  The  hon.  member  for 
Saltash,  though  a  Reformer,  had  objected 
to  every  part  of  the  Bill.  Three  of  the 
hon.  Members  who  addressed  ^he  House 
this  evening  in  support  of  the  Bill,  had 
each  taken  a  different  view  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded.  The  member  for 
Derby  took  it  up  on  the  high  ground  of  a 
theoretical  principle  of  Representation, 
and  of  its  admitting  the  intelligent  classes 
to  a  share  of  legislation  ;  the  member  for 
Taunton  considered  it  as  only  removing 
some  abuses  from  our  present  Representa- 
tion ;  and  from  the  member  forNorthampton, 


the  House  heard,  that  the  system  under 
this  Bill  would  be  infinitely  more  aristocra* 
tical  than  that  which  already  existed. 
From  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  however, 
the  House  had  heard  nothing  as  to  the 
future  operation  of  the  measure;  but  from 
something  which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  he  appeared  to  regird 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  as  founded  upon 
that  of  general  Representation,  which  was 
the  principle  of  the  British  ConstitutioD.  It 
was,  however,  unnecessary  for  him  to  go 
into  that  subject,  the  noble  Lord's  view 
having  been  already  answered  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rye ;  he 
might,  however,  observe,  that  the  principle 
of  numerical  Representation  was  not,  at 
any  period  of  our  history,  adopted  io  the 
construction  of  that  House.  At  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  it  was  declared,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  tbea 
was,  did  lawfully,  fully  and  freely  represent 
the  people  of  England.  In  that  House 
the  same  interests  prevailed  as  now— there 
were  Howards,  and  Stanleys,  and  Cafen- 
dishes  representing  the  same  close  bo- 
roughs ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
antiquarian  view  of  the  subject,  be  would 
rather  take  it  on  practical  grounds,  and 
deny,  that  the  Bill  carried  into  effect  the 
principle  of  general  Representation,  and 
he  would  assert,  if  it  did,  that  it  would 
be  most  injurious  in  its  operation.  It  >^* 
mitted  the  principle  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  be  mischievous,  but  not  to  attach  the 
people.  It  was  said  that,  by  the  admission 
of  the  10/.  householders,  they  would  in- 
clude in  the  Representation  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country.  But  admittiog,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  constituted 
the  intelligent  class,  the  Bill  did  not 
include  more  than  one-half  of  them ;  ftod 
notwithstanding  the  Attorney  General* 
assertion,  that  the  franchise  wpuld  QO 
longer  be  left  to  accident,  a  large  portion 
of  the  10/.  householders  of  England  aod 
Wales — of  that  very  classwhom  itwa»i«'d» 
it  would  be  tyranny  to  exclude  from  the 
franchise— ^would  be  capriciously  excluded 
under  this  Bill.  In  fact,  many  U^ 
districts  in  different  parts  of  the  coaotrf 
would  derive  no  advantage  whatever  from 
the  Bill.  In  the  county  of  Devon,  ont 
of  thirty-three  Hundreds,  only  six  Hun- 
dred would  obtain  any  advantage.  H^ 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that,  by  the  dl^i^ 
of  counties,  landed  property  would  still 
possess  a  considerable  influence,  and  tbat 
waa  the  only  redeeming  part  of  tbt  om^* 
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sure ;  but  the  influence  thus  derired  would 
not  be  tufficient  to  carry  on  the  Govern* 
nent,  which  was  often  much  embarrassed 
in  its  measures  by  the  influence  of  the 
county  Representation.  He  objected  to 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  not  that  it  would 
altogether  exclude  men  of  property — for 
keadmittedythat  from  many  of  the  counties 
men  of  landed  property  would  be  returned, 
but,  that  the  elections  would  be  influenced 
by  overwhelming  property  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other  by  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  from  the  facility  which  the  Bill  would 
give  to  flattery  and  delusion.  That  briberv 
would  be  practised  in  some  of  the  small 
boroughs,  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  that  the 
efl'ect  of  the  whole  system  under  the  Bill 
would  be  to  exclude  a  useful  and  practical 
body  of  men  from  the  House,  could  not 
be  denied.  Men  who  will  flatter  and  delude 
— who  will  excite  the  people  by  violent 
addresses  and  declamations  —  who  will 
promise  what  they  know  they  cannot  per- 
form, would  take  the  place  of  sober,  intel- 
ligent, and  practical  men,  who,  however 
useful  they  might  make  themselves  to  the 
public  if  returned,  would  never  condescend 
to  obtain  a  seat  by  those  arts.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  people  were  always  ultimately  right, 
no  man  could  say,  that  they  were  often 
right  in  their  first  impressions.  But  look- 
ing to  measures  and  not  to  forms,  he 
begged  to  ask  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
what  was  the  practical  operation  they  ex- 
pected from  this  Bill  ?  Were  the  mea- 
sures hereafter  to  be  adopted  to  be  wiser 
or  more  honest  than  those  of  former  times? 
would  the  new  constituency  enable  the 
House  satisfactorily  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  Currency — which  required  great 
knowledge,  great  temper,  freedom  from 
passion,  and  the  power  of  resisting  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  fallacies  ?  Would  it 
enable  Parliament  satisfactorily  to  dis- 
pose of  the  East-India  question  —  or 
the  West-India  question  —  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  requiring  great 
knowledge,  one  in  which,  as  Mr.  Can- 
ning said,  caution  must  temper  seal — 
one  in  which  calmness  was  as  much  re- 
quired as  great  knowledge  —  would  the 
new  constituency  enable  Parliament  to 
settle  this  important  question  ?  If  they 
could  not  expect  more  wisdom  than  here- 
tofore, what  reason  was  there  to  expect 
more  honesty,  fewer  wart,  and  a  diminish- 
ed expenditure?  Ministers  had  been 
nearly  a  year  in  office,  but  bad  not  brought 
forward  any  strikingly  uieful  meaiures  ? 


They  had  made  no  great  change  in  the 
existing  system ;  but,  like  former  Minis- 
ters, had  made  small  reductions,  without 
altering  in  any  material  manner  the 
finances  of  the  country.  There  was  a  de- 
lusion abroad  most  criminal  to  counte- 
nance ;  the  people  expected  by  means  of 
that  Bill  a  reduction  of  taxation.  If  the 
Ministers  had  no  plan  for  reducing  tases^ 
the  people  were  deluded ;  if  they  had  such 
a  plan,  they  ought,  during  the  ten  months 
they  had  been  in  oflice,  to  have  brought 
it  forward.  Would  Ministers  relieve  the 
country  from  any  part  of  the  National 
Debt  ?  He  was  never  more  ashamed  in 
his  life  than  when  he  heard  Ministers  cheer 
a  speaker  who  stated  that  the  best  efiect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  force 
of  the  people  of  England  to  bear  upon  the 
National  Debt  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Ministers  then  to  have  got  up,  one  after 
another,  and  have  disclaimed  that  infa- 
mous suggestion.  Yet  were  they  willing 
to  accept  support  in  conjunction  with  such 
principles  or  dishonesty  ?  He  was  afraid, 
that  after  passing  that  Bill,  the  House 
would  be  called  upon  to  pass  others  ap- 
proximating to  the  principles  of  those  who 
made  the  suggestion.  The  hon.  member 
for  Derby,  in  enumerating  the  measures 
which'would  long  since  have  been  adopted 
if  Parliament  had  been  reformed,  spoke 
of  measures  for.promoting  education.  But 
what  measures  of  education  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  House?  He  remembered 
perfectly  well,  that  when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— who,  by-the-by,  might  have  in- 
troduced his  measure  into  the  House  of 
Lords  long  before  now— brought  forward  a 
measure  with  respect  to  education,  he 
stated,  that  he  received  the  greatest  sup- 
port from  the  body  of  the  established 
clergy  of  England  and  Wales,  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Dissenters,  and  it  was  their 
opposition  that  induced  him  to  withdraw 
the  bill ;  and  the  Dissenters  (which  was 
to  him  an  objection  to  the  Bill)  would  de- 
rive from  it  very  great  power.  With  re- 
spect to  the  effiect  of  a  new  Parliament  in 
keepingdown  expenditure,  it  had  been  truly 
said,  that  most  wars  were  popular,  at  least 
at  their  outset.  After  this  Bill  was  passed, 
they  would  continue  to  beso ;  but  what  else 
would  happen  ?  The  people  would  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  into  a  war,  but  when  pinch- 
ed by  taxation,  would  be  in  a  still  greater 
hurry  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  as  they  had 
j  entered  it  precipitately,  so  would  they 
conclude  it  dishonourably.  With  respect 
L2 
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to  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  his 
noble  friend  opposite  could  hardly  sup- 
pose, that  the  delegates  of  the  10/.  house- 
holders would  assist  him  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  protocols.  Perhaps,  however, 
their  presence  might  have  some  redeeming 
virtue  in  this  respect ;  for  charged,  as  the 
noble  Lord  now  was,  with  having  broken 
public  faith,  as  these  persons  would  have 
some  sort  of  honesty,  he  hoped  they  would 
be  able  to  check  any  future  attempts  at 
violating  treaties.  The  onlvevilofthe  pre- 
sent system,  if  it  be  an  evil,  which  the  Bill 
would  remove,  was  that  of  direct  nomina- 
tion, for  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  bribery  would  be  diminish- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  the  constituency  pro- 
posed to  be  created  would  consist  precisely 
of  that  class  of  persons  amongst  whom 
bribery  had  at  all  times  prevailed.  He 
did  not  deny,  that  talents  would  find  their 
way  into  the  House ;  but  the  complaint 
he  made  was,  that  Members  must  then 
have  talents  of  a  particular  description,  and 
they  must  be  applied  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. A  sober-minded  man,  however  pa- 
triotic, however  sincerely  devoting  nis 
mind  and  time  to  the  public  service,  could 
not  find  his  way  into  the  House,  unless  he 
had  some  hereditary  connexion  with  a 
county,  or  was  willing,  on  the  hustings, 
to  say  things  which,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  h^art,  he  knew  to  be  false.  If  a  man 
happened  to  think  differently  from  the 
puolic  upon  any  particular  topic  that  may 
happen  to  be  agitated  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, he  could  not  come  into  the  House 
without  bribery,  or  falsifying  his  own 
opinion.  It  had  been  said  very  generally 
by  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  all  who  opposed  the  Bill 
stated  themselves  to  be  moderate  Reform- 
ers, and  admitted  the  necessity  of  some 
Reform.  The  fallacy  of  that  consisted  in 
the  use  of  the  word  necessity.  He,  for 
one — and  he  knew  there  were  many 
others — had  never  admitted  the  per  $e  ne- 
cessity of  any  Reform  whatever.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  great  excitement 
in  the  public  mind,  and  that  some  Reform 
must  be  conceded,  and  if  some  moderate 
Reform  were  proposed,  he  should,  though 
reluctantly,  assent  to  it.  He  did  not  deny 
that  there  was  some  danger  in  resisting 
the  Bill  altogether,  but  the  danger  of 
passing  it  was  infinitely  greater.  How 
far  the  public  sentiments  might  have  un- 
dergone a  change,  he  would  not  say  ;  but 
he  waa  lure  that  the  extent  of  the  .desire 


for  Reform  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  the  majority  of 
the  gentry,  and  persons  of  small  property, 
was  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  They  were,  la 
many  parts  of  the  country,  criminally 
quiescent,  and  had  g^ven  way  to  the  more 
numerous  and  more  noisy  body  imme- 
diately under  them,  but  they  were  not,  and 
never  had  been,  urgent  for  the  Bill.  He 
put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  member  for  Devonshire,  to  say  whether, 
if  he  had  had  to  be  returned  by  persons 
of  a  much  higher  qualification  than  those 
that  sent  him  here,  he  would  have  been 
Member  for  that  county?  It  was  said, 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  object  to 
change,  because  it  was  the  essence  of  the 
Constitution  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  country.  If  that 
were  true,  if  the  Constitution  adapts  itself, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  violent  changes. 
The  Constitution  was  practically  different 
now  from  what  it  was  200  years  ag^,  yet 
no  great  change  had  taken  place ;  for  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  excepting  the  law 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  neither  a 
Catholic,  nor  the  husband  of  a  Catholic, 
should  be  King,  no  new  laws  were  made — all 
that  was  done  consisted  in  asserting  the 
laws  and  liberty  of  the  country.  The  great 
priactical  changes  continually  taking  place 
m  the  workings  of  the  Constitution, 
many  of  which  had  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  without 
any  alterations  in  its  forms,  weresufficiedt 
proofs  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
mcur  the  risk  of  such  an  extensive  altera- 
tion as  was  proposed  by  that  Bill.  It  was 
supposed  that  it  was  to  libel  the  people  of 
England,  to  impute  to  them  a  desire  to 
destroy  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  King. 
In  his  view  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
the  moment  Representation  became  the 
exclusive  basis  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— and  such,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  though  by  no  means 
Its  practice — from  that  moment  it  was 
acknowledged,  that  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  King  ought 
not  to  exist.  In  fact,  the  continuance  of 
those  branches  of  the  Constitution  would 
become,  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Mr, 
Fox,  as  great  absurdities  as  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum.  No  argument,  no  theoretical 
principle  for  the  people  returning  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  could  be  urged, 
which  did  not  reduce  to  an  absurdity  the 
practice  of  300  men,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  and  still  less  one.mas;  having 
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equal  power  in  the  Legislature  with  the 
.  body  wholly  elected  by  the  people.  He 
wished  he  might  not  be  forced  to  see  the 
silent  operation  of  that  theory.  What  was 
passing  under  their  eyes  gave  some  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  supporters  of  this  Bill, 
those  who  were  to  benefit  by  its  enactments, 
were  already  beginning  to  show  impatience 
of  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature— an  impatience  fostered  by  Minis- 
ters in  a  way  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
characterize.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  Bill,  at  an  early  period,  must 
produce  anarchy,  or  that  anarchy  must 
necessarily  flow  from  republican  princi- 
ples :  but  he  for  one  would  not  lend  his' 
aid  to  forward  a  measure  which  would 
end,  he  believed,  in  a  republic.  We  had 
lived  hitherto  under  a  monarchy,  and  he 
wanted  to  continue  living  under  one.  A 
Republic  was  not  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  and  he  wanted  to  retain  the  Con- 
stitution. He  objected  to  the  Bill,  because 
it  would  not  improve  the  Constitution; 
but  would  put  principles  into  operation  and 
bring  dangers  upon  the  country,  greater 
than  those  which  could  result  from  the  re- 
jection of  the  measure.  If  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  should  be  followed  by  a  rev  lu- 
tionary  movement,  he  would  rather  see 
that  movement  than  be  accessory  to  post- 
poning it  by  a  measure  which  he  believed 
would  hereafter  increase  the  danger  ten- 
fold. It  would  always  be  his  consolation 
to  have  opposed  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Macaulay :  it  is  not  without  great 
diffidence.  Sir,  that  I  rise  to  address  you 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Indeed,  I  should  not  have  risen 
had  I  notthought  that  though  the  arguments 
on  this  question  are  for  the  most  part  old, 
our  situation' at  present  is  in  a  great  measure 
new.  At  length  the  Reform  Bill,  having 
passed  without  vital  injury  through  all  the 
dangers  which  threatened  it,  during  a  long 
and  minute  discussion,  from  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies  and  from  tbe  dissensions  of  its 
friends,  comes  before  us  for  our  final  rati- 
fication, altered,  indeed*  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails for  the  better,  and  in  some  for  the 
worse,  but  in  its  great  principles  still  the 
same  Bill  which,  on  the  1st  of  March,  was 
proposed  to  the  late  Parliament— the 
same  Bill  which  was  received  with  joy  and 
gratitude  by  the  whole  nation — the  same 
Bill  which,  in  an  instant,  took  away  the 
power  of  interested  agitators,  and  united 
m  one  firm  body  sects  of  sincere  Re* 
l9rmor9«*tbe  impo  fiiU  whicbi  at  tbe  late 


election,  received  the  approbation  of  al- 
most every  great  constituent  body  in  the 
empire.  With  a  confidence  which  discus- 
sion has  only  strengthened — with  an  as- 
sured hope  of  great  public  blessings  if  the 
wish  of  tne  nation  shall  be  gratified — ^with 
a  deep  and  solemn  apprehension  of  great 
public  calamities  if  that  wish  shall  be  dis- 
appointed— I  for  the  last  time  give  my 
most  hearty  assent  to  this  noble  law,  des- 
tined, I  trust,  to  be  the  parent  of  many 
good  laws,  and,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  secure  the  repose  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  my  country.  "When  I 
say  that  I  expect  this  Bill  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  encourage  those  chimerical  hopes 
which  the  bon.  and  learned  member 
for  Rye,  who  has  so  much  distinguished 
himself  in  this  debate,  has  imputed  to  the 
Reformers.  The  people,  he  says,  are  for 
the  Bill,  because  they  expect  that  it  will 
immediately  relieve  all  their  distresses. 
Sir,  I  believe  that  very  few  of  that  large 
and  respectable  class  which  we  are  now 
about  to  admit  to  a  share  of  political 
power,  entertain  any  such  absurd  expecta- 
tion.. They  expect  relief,  I  doubt  not, 
and  1  doubt  not  also  that  they  will  find 
it.  But  sudden  relief  they  are  far  too 
wise  to  expect.  The  Bill,  says  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  is  good  for  no- 
thing— it  is  merely  theoretical —- it  re- 
moves no  real  and  sensible  evil —  it 
will  not  give  the  people  more  work,  or 
higher  wages,  or  cheaper  bread.  Un- 
doubtedly, Sir,  the  Bill  will  not  immedi- 
ately give  all  those  things  to  the  people. 
But  will  any  institutions  give  them  all 
those  things  1  Do  the  present  institu- 
tions of  the  country  secure  to  them 
these  advantages?  If  we  are  to  pro- 
nounce the  Reform  Bill  good  for  nothing, 
because  it  will  not  at  once  raise  the  nation 
from  distress  to  prosperity,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  that  system  under  which  the  nation 
has  been  of  late  sinking  from  prosperity 
into  distress?  The  defect  is  not  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  go- 
vernment. On  the  physical  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  govern- 
ment acts  not  as  a  specific,  but  as  an  alter- 
ative. Its  operation  is  powerful,  indeed, 
and  certain,  but  gradual  and  indirect. 
The  end  of  government  is  not  directly  to 
make  the  people  rich,  but  to  protect  them 
in  making  themselves  rich — and  a  Go- 
vernment which  attempts  more  than  this 
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likely  to  perform  less.  Governments  do 
not  and  cannot  support  the  people. 
We  have  no  miraculous  powers  —  we 
have  not  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  law- 
giver—  we  cannot  rain  down  bread  on 
the  multitude  from  Heaven — we  can- 
not smite  the  rock  and  give  them  to  drink. 
We  can  give  them  only  freedom  to  employ 
their  industry  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  in- 
dustry has  acquired.  These  advantages  it 
is  our  duty  to  give  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  The  diligence  and  forethought  of 
individuals  will  thus  have  fair  play ;  and  it 
is  only  by  the  diligence  and  forethought 
of  individuals  that  the  community  can 
become  prosperous.  I  am  not  aware  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  any  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  have  encouraged  the 
people  to  hope,  that  Reform  will  remove 
their  distresses,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
this  indirect  process.  By  this  indirect 
process  the  Bill  will,  I  feel  assured,  con- 
duce to  the  national  prosperity.  If  it 
had  been  passed  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
would  have  saved  us  from  our  present  em- 
barrassments. If  we  pass  it  now,  it  will 
gradually  extricate  us  from  them.  It  will 
secure  to  us  a  House  of  Commons,  which, 
by  preserving  peace,  by  destroying  mo- 
nopolies, by  taking  away  unnecessary  pub- 
lic burthens,  by  judiciously  distributing 
necessary  public  burthens,  will,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  greatly  improve  our  con- 
dition. This  it  will  do;  and  those  who 
blame  it  for  not  doing  more,  blame  it  for  not 
doing  what  no  Constitution,  no  code  of 
laws,  ever  did  or  ever  will  do ;  what 
no  legislator,  who  was  not  an  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  quack,  ever  ventured 
to  promise.  But  chimerical  as  are  the 
hopes  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Rye  imputes  to  the  people,  they  are 
not,  I  think,  more  chimerical  than  the 
fears  which  he  has  himself  avowed.  In- 
deed, those  very  Gentlemen  who  are  con- 
stantly telling  us  that  wc  are  taking  a  leap 
in  the  dark — that  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  lessons  of  experience — that  we  are 
mere  theorists — are  themselves  the  de- 
spisers  of  experience — are  themselves  the 
mere  theorists.  They  are  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  admitting  into  Parliament 
Members  elected  by  10/.  householders. 
They  have  formed  in  their  own  imagina- 
tions a  most  frightful  idea  of  these  Mem- 
bers. My  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Cockermouth,  is  certain  that 
these  Members   will  tako  every  oppor- 1 


tunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
journeyman  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
capitalist.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Rye  is  convinced  that  none  but 
persons  who  have  strong  local  connexions, 
will  ever  be  returned  for  such  constituent 
bodies.  My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Thetfoid,  tells  us,  that  none  but  mob- 
orators,  men  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
basest  court  to  the  multitude,  will  have 
any  chance.  Other  speakers  have  gone 
still  further,  and  have  described  to  us  the 
future  borough  Members  as  so  many 
Marats  and  Santerres — ^low,  fierce  des- 
perate men — who  will  turn  the  House  into 
a  bear-garden,  and  who  will  try  to  turn  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic — ^mere  agitators, 
without  honour  without  sense,  without  edu« 
cation,  without  the  feelings  or  the  manners 
ofgentlemen.  Whenever, during  thecourse 
of  the  fatiguing  discussions  by  which  we 
have  been  so  long  occupied,  there  has  been 
a  cry  of  '*  question,"  or  a  noise  at  the  bar, 
the  orator  who  has  been  interrupted  has  re- 
marked, that  such  proceedings  will  be  quite 
in  place  in  the  Reformed  Parliament,  but 
that  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  still  an  assembly  of  Gen- 
tlemen. This,  I  say,  is  to  set  up  mere 
theory,  or  rather  mere  prejudice,  in  op- 
position to  long  and  ample  experience. 
Are  the  Gentlemen  who  talk  thus,  igno- 
rant that  we  have  already  the  means  of 
judging  what  kind  of  men  the  10/.  house- 
holders will  send  up  to  Parliament?  Are 
they  ignorant  that  there  ate  even  now 
large  towns  with  very  popular  rights  of 
election — with  rights  of  election  even  more 
democratic  than  those  which  will  be  be- 
stowed by  the  present  Bill?  Ought  they 
not,  on  their  own  principles,  to  look  at  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  have  al- 
ready been  made,  instead  of  predicting 
frightful  calamities  at  random  ?  How  do 
the  facts  which  are  before  us  agree  with 
their  theories?  Nottingham  is  a  city 
with  a  franchise  even  more  democratic 
than  that  which  this  Bill  establishes.  Does 
Nottingham  send  hither  men  of  local  con- 
nexions? It  returns  two  distinguished 
men — the  one  an  advocate,  the  other  a 
soldier — both  unconnected  with  the  town* 
Every  man  paying  scot-and-lot  has  a  vote 
at  Leicester.  This  is  a  lower  franchise 
than  the  10/.  franchise.  Do  we  find  that 
the  members  for  Leicester  are  the  mere 
tools  of  the  journeymen.  I  was  at 
ter  during  the  contest  in  1826,  and  I 
collect  that  the  sufiragei  of  the  scowand* 
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lot  YOtere  were  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween two  candidates — neither  of  them 
connected  with  the  place — neither  of  them 
a  slave  of  the  mob— the  one  a  Tory 
Baronet  from  Derbyshire — the  other  a  most 
respectable  and  excellent  friend  of  mine, 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  also  an  inhabitant  of  Derbyshire. 
Look  at  Norwich — Look  at  Northampton, 
with  a  franchise  more  democratie  than 
even  the  scot  and  lot  franchise.  North- 
ampton formerly  returned  Mr.  Perceval, 
ana  now  returns  Gentlemen  of  high  re- 
spectability— Gentlemen  who  have  a  great 
stake  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  Look  at  the  metropolitan 
districts.  This  is  an  d  fortiori  case.  Nay 
it  is — the  expression,  I  fear  is  awkward — 
an  d  fortiori  case  at  two  removes.  The 
10/.  householders  of  the  metropolis  are 
persons  in  a  lower  station  of  life  than  the 
10/.  householders  of  other  towns.  The 
scot  and  lot  franchise  in  the  metropolis  is 
again  lower  than  the  10/.  franchise — yet 
have  Westminster  and  Southwark  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  us  Members  of  whom 
we  have  had  reason  to  be  ashamed — of 
whom  we  have  not  had  reason  to  be  proud  ? 
I  do  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster abd  Southwark  have  always  ex- 
pressed their  political  sentiments  with 
proper  moderation.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion— the  question  is  this — what  kind  of 
men  have  they  elected  ?  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  all  Representative  government  is, 
that  men  who  do  not  judge  rightly  of  pub- 
lic affairs  may  be  quite  competent  to  choose 
others  who  will  judge  better.  Whom, 
then,  have  Westminster  and  Southwark 
sent  us  during  the  last  Bdy  years — ^years 
full  of  great  events — years  of  intense  po- 
pular excitement  ?  Take  any  one  of  those 
nomination-boroughs,  the  patrons  of  which 
have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  send 
fit  men  into  this  House.  Compare  the 
Members  for  that  borough  with  the  mem- 
bers for  Westminster  and  Southwark,  and 
yoa  will  have  no  doubt  to  which  the  pre- 
ference is  due.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Tiemey, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Yet  I  must  pause 
at  the  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Was 
be  a  mob-orator?  Was  he  a  servile  flat- 
terer of  the  multitude  ?  Sir,  if  he  had 
any  fault-^-if  there  was  any  blemish  on 
that  most  serene  and  spotless  character — 
that  character  which  ever^  public  man, 
and  eapeciallj  every  professional  man  en- 
|afed  in  pobtiei t  ov(ht  lo  propoee  to  him- 


self  as  a  model— it  was  this,  that  he  despised 
popularity  too  much  and  too  visibly.  The 
hoQ.  Member  forThetford  told  us  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rye,  with 
all  his  talents,  would  have  no  chance  of  a 
seat  in  the  Reformed  Parliament,  forwent 
of  the  qualifications  which  succeed  on  the 
hustings.  Did  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  ever 
appear  on  the  hustings?  He  never  so- 
licited one  vote — he  never  shewed  him- 
self to  the  electors  till  he  had  been  return- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Even  then — 
as  I  have  heard  from  one  of  his  nearest 
relatives^ it  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
submitted  to  be  chaired.  He  shrank  from 
being  made  a  shew.  He  loved|the  people, 
and  he  served  them ;  but  Coriolanus  hior.- 
self  was  not  less  fit  to  canvass  them.  I 
will  mention  one  other  name — that  of  a 
man  of  whom  I  have  only  a  childish  re- 
collection, but  who  must  have  been  inti- 
mately known  to  many  of  those  who  hear 
me — Mr.  Henry  Thornton.  He  was  a 
man  eminently  upright,  honourable,  and 
religious-*a  man  of  strong  understanding 
— a  man  of  great  political  science— but, 
in  all  respects,  the  very  reverse  of  a  mob- 
orator.  He  was  a  man  who  would  not 
have  yielded  to  what  he  considered  as  un- 
reasonable clamour — I  will  not  say  to  save 
his  seat— but  to  save  his  jife.  Yet  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  Southwark,  Parlia- 
ment after  Parliament,  for  many  years. 
Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  scot- 
and-[ot  voters  of  the  metropolis,  and 
there  is  clearly  less  reason  to  expect  de- 
mocratic violence  from  10/.  householders 
than  from  scot-and-lot  householders ;  and 
from  10/.  householders  in  the  country- 
towns  than  from  10/.  householders  in 
London.  The  experience,  I  say,  there- 
fore, is  on  our  side ;  and  on  the  side  of 
our  opponents  nothing  but  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  mere  assertion.  Sir,  when  this 
Bill  was  first  brought  forward,  I  supported 
it  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  but,  also,  because  I  was  convinced 
that  to  reject  it  would  be  a  course  full  of 
danger.  I  believe  that  the  danger  of  that 
course  is  in  no  respect  dimmished.  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  increased. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  reaction.  The 
warmth  of  the  public  feeling,  it  seems, 
has  abated.  In  this  story  both  the  sec- 
tions of  the  party  opposed  to  Reform  are 
agreed — those  who  hate  Reform,  because 
it  will  remove  abuses,  and  those  who  hate 
it,  because  it  will  avert  anarchy-^those 
who  wiib  to  lee  the  electing  body  con^ 
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trolled  by  ejectments,  and  those  who  wish 
to    see    it    controlled    by    constitutional 
squeezes.  .  They  must  now,   I   think,  be 
iindeceired.     They  must  have  already  dis- 
covered that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a 
reaction  is,  to  talk  about  it,  and  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  at  once  re- 
kindled by  any  indiscreet  mention  of  their 
seeming  coolness.     This,  Sir,  is  not  the 
first  reaction  which   the  sagacity  of  the 
Opposition  has  discoverd  since  the  Reform 
Bill  was  brought  in.     Every  Gentleman 
who   satin    the   late    Parliament— ^every 
Gentleman  who,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
late  Parliament,  paid  attention  to  political 
speeches  and  publications,  must  remember 
how,  for  some  time  before  the  debate  on 
General  Gascoyne's  motion,  and  during 
the  debate  on  that  motion,  and  down  to 
the  very  day  of  the  dissolution,  we  were 
told  that  public  feeling  had  cooled.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth,  told  us  so.     All  the  literary  organs 
of  the  Opposition,  from  the    Quarterly 
Review  down  to  the  Morning  Post^  told 
us  so.     All  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  whom  we  conversed  in  private 
told  us  so.     I  have  in  my  eye  a  noble 
friend  of  mine,  who  assured  me,  on  the 
very  night  which  preceded  the  dissolution, 
that  the  people  had  ceased  to  be  zealous 
for  the  Ministerial  plan,  afid  that  we  were 
more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  the 
elections.     The  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?    What 
sign  of  a  reaction  appeared  among  the 
Livery  of  London  ?    What  sign  of  a  reac- 
tion did  the  hon.  Baronet  who  now  repre- 
sents Okehampton  find  among  the  free- 
holders of  Cornwall?     How  was  it  with 
the  large  represented  towns  ?     Had  Liver- 
pool cooled? — or  Bristol?  or  Leicester? 
or   Coventry?  or  Nottingham?  or   Nor- 
wich ?  How  was  it  with  the  great  seats  of 
manufacturing  industry — Yorkshire,  and 
Lancashire,  and  StafTordshire,  and  War- 
wickshire, and  Cheshire?     How  was  it 
with  the  agricultural  districts — Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,   Leicestershire 
and  Lincolnshire,  Kent  and  Essex,  Ox- 
fordshire, Hampshire,  Somersetshire  Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire  ?     How  was  it  with 
the  strong-holds  of  aristocratical  inflaence, 
Newark,  and  Stamford,  and  Hertford,  and 
St.  Alban's?  Never  did  any  people  display, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  so  gene- 
rous a  fervour,  or  so  stedfast  a  determin- 
ation, as  that  very  people  {whose  apparent 
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mies  of  Reform  with  a  delusive   hope. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  reaction  of  April ; 
and,  if  that  lesson  shall  not  profit  those 
to  whom  it  was  given,  such  and  yet  more 
signal  will  be  the  end  of  the  reaction  of 
September.     The  two  cases  are  strictly 
analogous.    In  both  cases  the  people  were 
eager  when  they  believed  the  Bill  to  be  in 
danger,  and  quiet  when  they  believed  it 
to  be  in  security.     During  the  three  or 
four  weeks  which  followed  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Ministerial  plan,  all  was  joy, 
and    gratitude,    and    vigorous    exertion. 
Everywhere  meetings  were  held — every- 
where   resolutions    were     passed — from 
every  quarter  were  sent  up  petitions  to 
this  House,  and  addresses  to  the  Throne 
— and  then  the  nation,  having  given  vent 
to  its  first    feelings  of  delight — ^having 
clearly  and  strongly  expressed  its  opinions 
— having  seen   the  principle  of  the  Bill 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
second  reading — became  composed,  and 
awaited  the  result  with  a  tranquillity  which 
the   Opposition  mistook  for  indifference. 
All  at  once  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed. 
General  Gascoyne's  amendment  was  car- 
ried— the  Bill  was  again  in  danger — exer- 
tions were  again  necessary.     Then  was  it 
well  seen  whether  the  calmness  of  the 
public  mind  was  any  indication  of  slack- 
ness!    The  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
prevailing  sentiments  were  proved,  not  by 
mere  talking,  but  by  actions,  by  votes,  by 
sacrifices.  Intimidation    was   defied — ex- 
penses were  rejected— old  ties  were  broken 
— the  people   struggled    manfully — they 
triumphed    gloriously — they    placed    the 
Bill  in  perfect  security,  as  far  as  this 
House  was  concerned,  and  they  returned 
to  their  repose.    They  are  now,  as  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  General  Gascoyne's 
motion,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  Parliament,  without  any  indecent 
shew  of  violence,  but  with  anxious  interest 
and  immovable  resolution.    And  because 
they  are  not  exhibiting  that   noisy  and 
rapturous  enthusiasm,  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  transient — because  they  are  not  as 
much  excited  as  on  the  day  when  the  plan 
of  the  Government  was  first  made  known 
to  them,  or  on  the  day  when  the  late 
Parliament  was  dissolved — ^because  they 
do  not  go  on  week  after  week,  hallooing, 
and  holding  meetings,  and  marching  about 
with  flags,  and  making  bonfires,  and  illu- 
minating their  houses — ^we  are  again  told 
that  there  is  a  reaction.    To  such  a  de« 
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in  spite  of  their  own  recent  experience ! 
Sir,  there  is  no  reaction;  and  there  will 
be  no  reaction.  All  that  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  convinces  roe  only  that 
those  who  are  now,  for  the  second  time, 
raising  this  cry,  know  nothing  of  the  crisis 
in  which  they  are  called  on  to  act,  or  of 
the  nation  which  they  aspire  to  govern — 
all  their  opinions  respecting  this  Bill  are 
founded  on  one  great  error.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  public  feeling  concerning 
Reform  is  a  mere  whim  which  sprang  up 
suddenly  out  of  nothing,  and  which  will 
as  suddenly  vanish  into  nothing.  They, 
therefore,  confidently  expect  a  reaction. 
They  are  always  looking  out  for  a  reaction. 
Everything  that  they  see,  or  that  they 
hear,  they  construe  into  a  sign  of  the 
approach  of  this  reaction.  They  resemble 
the  man  in  Horace,  who  lies  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  expecting  that  it  will  every 
moment  pass  by  and  leave  him  a  clear 
passage — not  knowing  the  depth  and 
abundance  of  the  fountain  which  feeds  it 
— not  knowing  that  it  flows,  and  will  flow 
on  for  ever.  They  have  found  out  a 
hundred  ingenious  devices  by  which  they 
deceive  themselves.  Sometimes  they  tell 
us  that  the  public  feeling  about  Reform 
was  caused  by  the  events  which  took  place 
at  Paris  about  fourteen  months  ago; 
though  every  observant  and  impartial  man 
knows,  that  the  excitement  which  the  late 
French  revolution  produced  in  England, 
was  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  that 
progress  which  liberal  opinions  had  made 
amongst  us.  Socnetimes  they  tell  us,  that 
we  should  not  have  been  troubled  with 
any  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the 
Representation,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  agreed  to  a  certain  motion,  made  in 
the  Session  of  1830,  for  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  public  distress.  I  remember 
nothing  about  that  motion,  except  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  dullest  debate  ever  known ; 
and  the  country,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
cared  not  one  straw  about  it.  But  is  it  not 
strange  that  men  of  real  talents  can  de- 
ceive themselves  so  grossly,  as  to  think  that 
any  change  in  the  Government  of  a  fo- 
reign nation^  or  the  rejection  of  any  single 
motion,  however  popular,  could  all  at  once 
raise  up  a  great,  ricn,  enlightened  nation, 
against  its  representative  institutions  ? 
Could  such  small  drops  have  produced  an 
overflowing,  if  the  vessel  had  not  already 
been  filled  to  the  very  brim?  These  explan- 
ations are  incredible,  and  if  they  were 
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tory.  If  it  were  really  true  that  the 
English  people  had  taken  a  sudden  aver- 
sion to  a  representative  system  which  they 
had  always  loved  and  admired,  because  a 
single  division  in  Parliament  had  gone 
against  their  wishes, or  because,  in  a  foreign 
country,  under  circumstances  bearing  not 
the  faintest  analogy  to  those  in  which  we 
are  placed,  a  change  of  dynasty  had  hap- 
pened, what  hope  could  we  have  for  such 
a  nation  of  madmen  ?  How  coiild  we  ex- 
pect that  the  present  form  of  government, 
or  any  form  of  government,  would  be 
durable  amongst  them  ? — Sir,  the  public 
feeling  concerning  Aeform  is  of  no  such 
recent  origin,  and  springs  from  no  such 
frivolous  causes.  Its  first  faint  commence- 
ment may  be  traced  far — very  far — ^back 
In  our  history.  During  seventy  yeara  it 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  Through  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  3rd,  it  was  gradually 
increasing.  The  great  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  State  were  favourable  to 
Reform.  It  was  supported  by  large  and 
most  respectable  minorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  French  Revolution, 
•filling  the  higher  and  middle  classes  with 
an  extreme  dread  of  change,  and  the  war 
calling  away  the  public  attention  from  in- 
ternal to  external  politics,  threw  the  ques- 
tion back ;  but  the  people  never  lost  sight 
of  it.  Peace  came,  and  they  were  at 
leisure  to  think  of  domestic  improvements. 
Distress  came,  and  they  suspected,  as  was 
natural,  that  their  distress  was  the  eflect 
of  unfaithful  stewardship  and  unskilful 
legislation.  An  opinion  favourable  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  grew  up  rapidly, 
and  became  strong  among  the  middle 
classes.  But  one  tie — one  strong  tie — 
still  bound  those  classes  to  the  Tory  party, 
I  mean  the  Catholic  Question.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  on  that  subject  a 
large  proportion — a  majority,  I  fear— of 
the  middle  class  of  Englishmen,  conscien- 
tiously held  opinions  opposed  to  those 
which  I  have  always  entertained,  and 
were  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration  to  what  they  considered  as 
a  religious  duty.  Thus  the  Catholic 
Question  hid,  so  to  speak,  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform:  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform  grew,  but 
it  grew  in  the  shade.  Every  man,  I  think, 
roust  have  observed  the  progress  of  that 
feeling  in  his  own  social  circle.  But  few 
Reform  meetings  were  held,  and  few  pe- 
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length  the  Catholics  were  emancipated; 
the  solitary  link  of  sympathy  which  attach- 
ed the  people  to  the  Tories  was  broken ; 
the  cry  of  '*  No  Popery"  could  no  longer 
be  opposed  to  the  cry  of ''  Reform."  That 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  Parliament,  and  of  a  vast  portion 
of  the  community,  had  been  the  first 
question,  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  took 
the  first  place ;  then  was  put  forth  all  the 
strength  which  that  question  had  gathered 
in  secret;  then  it  appeared  that  Reform 
had  on  its  side  a  coalition  of  interests  and 
opinions  unprecedented  in  our  history — 
all  the  liberality  and  intelligence  which 
had  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
all  the  clamour  which  had  opposed  them. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  history  of  that 
public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  causes  quite 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  such  an 
effect.  If  ever  there  was  in  the  history 
of  mankind  a  national  sentiment  which 
was  the  very  opposite  of  a  caprice — with 
which  accident  had  nothing  to  do — which 
was  produi^ed  by  the  slow,  steady,  certain, 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  English  people  on  the  subject 
of  Reform.  Accidental  circumstances  may 
have  brought  that  feeling  to  maturity  in  a 
particular  year,  or  a  particular  month. 
That  point  I  will  not  dispute,  for  it  is  not 
worth  disputing ;  but  those  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  on  Reform,  only 
as  the  circumstance  that,  at  a  particular 
time,  indulgences  were  offered  to  sale  in 
a  particular  town  in  Saxony,  brought  on 
the  great  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  both  cases  the  public  mind 
was  prepared  to  move  on  the  slightest  im- 
pulse. Thinking  thus  of  the  public  opin- 
ion concerning  Reform — being  convinced 
that  this  opinion  is  the  mature  product  of 
time  and  of  discussion — I  expect  no 
reaction.  I  no  more  expect  to  see  my 
countrymen  again  content  with  the  mere 
sembl^ce  of  a  Representation,  than  to  see 
them  again  drowning  witches  pr  burning 
heretics-— trying  causes  by  red-hot  plough- 
shares, or  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to 
wicker  idols.  .1  no  more  expect  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  Thor  and  Odin. 
I  should  think  such  a  reaction  almost 
as  much  a  miracle,  as  that  the  shadow 
should  go  back  upon  the  dial.  Revolu- 
tions produced  by  violence  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  reaction* :  the  Ticiories  of  roMon 


once  gained,  are  gained  for  eternity.  In 
fact,  if  there  be  in  the  present  aspect  of 
public  affairs,  any  sign  peculiarly  full  of 
evil  omen  to  the  opponents  of  Reform,  it 
is  that  very  calmness  of  the  public  mind 
on  which  they  found  their  expectations  of 
success.  They  think  that  it  is  the  calm- 
ness of  indifference.  It  is  the  calmness  of 
confident  hope ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
confidence  of  hope  will  be  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment.  Disappointment,  in- 
deed, 1  do  not  anticipate.  That  we  are 
certain  of  success  in  this  House  is  now  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  our  opponents  bare,  in 
consequence,  during  the  whole  of  our 
Session,  and  particularly  during  the  pre- 
sent debate,  addressed  their  arguments 
and  exhortations  rather  to  the  Lords  than 
to  the  assembly  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves Members.  Their  principal  argu- 
ment has  always  been,  that  the  Bill  will 
destroy  the  peerage.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  for  Rye  has,  in  plain  terms, 
called  on  the  Barons  of  England  to  save 
their  order  from  democratic  encroach- 
ments, by  rejecting  this  measure.  All 
these  arguments — ^all  these  appeals  being 
interpreted,  mean  this :  ''  Proclaim  to 
your  countrymen  that  you  have  no  com- 
mon interests  with  them,  no  common  sym* 
pathies  with  them ;  that  you  can  be  power- 
ful only  by  their  weakness,  and  exalted 
only  by  their  degradation ;  that  the  cor- 
ruptions which  dis^u^t  them,  and  the 
oppression  against  which  their  spirit  rises 
up,  are  indispensable  to  your  authority ; 
that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  election 
are  incompatible  with  the  very  existence 
of  your  House.  Give  them  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  your  power  rests,  not  as 
they  have  hitherto  imagined,  on  their 
ratioual  conviction,  or  their  habitual  ve- 
neration, or  your  own  great  property,  but 
on  a  system  fertile  of  political  evils,  fertile 
also  of  low  iniquities  of  which  ordinary 
justice  takes  cognizance.  Bind  up,  in  in- 
separable union,  the  privileges  of  yonr 
estate  with  the  grievances  of  ours ;  resolve 
to  stand  or  fall  with  abuses  visibly  marked 
out  for  destruction;  tell  the  people  that 
they  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the 
three  holes  in  the  wall,  and  that  they  shall 
never  get  rid  of  the  three  holes  in  the  wall 
till  they  have  got  rid  of  you — that  a  here- 
ditary peerage,  and  a  representative  as- 
sembly, can  coexist  only  in  name-*that, 
if  they  will  have  a  House  of  Peers,  they 
must  be  content  with  a  mock  House  of 
Commons/'    Thi«|  I  sayi  ia  the 
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bestowed  on  the  Lords,  by  those  who  call 
themaelTet  the  friends  of  aristocracy. 
That  advice  so  nemictoiis  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed, I  am  well  assured ;  yet  I  cannot 
but  listen  to  it  with  uneasiness.  I  cannot 
but  wonder  that  it  should  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  men  who  are  constantly  lecturing 
us  on  the  duty  of  consulting  history  and 
experience.  Hare  they  ever  heard  what 
effects  counsels  like  their  own,  when  too 
faithfully  followed,  have  produced?  Have 
thevever  visited  that  neighbouring  country, 
which  still  presents  to  the  eye,  even  of  a 
passing  stranger,  the  signs  of  a  great  dis- 
solution and  renovation  of  society?  Have 
they  ever  walked  by  those  stately  mansionsi 
now  sinking  into  decay,  and  portioned  out 
into  lodging-rooms,  which  line  the  silent 
streets  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  ? 
Have  they  ever  seen  the  ruins  of  those 
castles  whose  terraces  and  gardens  over- 
hang the  Loire?  Have  they  ever  heard 
that  from  those  magnificent  hotels,  from 
those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as 
splendid,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accom- 
plished as  ever  Europe  saw,  was  driven 
forth  to  exile  and  beggary — to  implore  the 
charity  of  hostile  Governments  and  hostile 
creeds — to  cut  wood  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America— or  to  teach  French  in 
the  school-rooms  of  London?  And  why 
were  those  haughty  nobles  destroyed  with 
that  utter  destruction  ?  Why  were  they 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their 
titles  abolished,  their  escutcheons  defaced, 
their  parks  wasted,  their  palaces  dis- 
mantled, their  heritage  given  to  strangers? 
Because  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
people*-no  discernment  of  the  signs  of 
their  time — ^because,  in  the  pride  and  nar- 
rowness of  their  hearts,  they  called  those 
whose  warnings  might  have  saved  them, 
theorists  and  speculators,  because  they 
refused  all  concession  till  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  no  concession  would  avail.  I 
have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  fate 
awaits  the  nobles  of  England.  I  draw  no 
parallel  between  our  aristocracy  and  that 
of  France.  Those  who  represent  the 
Lords  as  a  class  whose  power  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  just  influence  of  the  middle 
orders  in  the  State,  draw  the  parallel,  and 
not  L  They  do  all  in  their  power  to  place 
the  Lords  and  Ck)mmons  of  England  in 
that  position  with  respect  to  each  other 
in  which  the  French  gentry  stood  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tiers  Etat.  But  I  am  con- 
Ytnced  that  these  advisers  will  not  succeed. 
'We  Htp  with  pride  and  deligfat|  among 


the  friends  of  the  people,  the  Talbots,  the 
Cavendishes,  the  princely  house  of  How- 
ard. Foremost  among  those  who  have 
entitled  themselves,  by  their  exertions  in 
this  House,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen,  we  see  the  descendants 
of  Marlborough,  of  Russell,  and  of  Derby. 
I  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  the  Lords 
will  see  what  their  interest  and  their 
honour  require.  I  hope,  and  firmly  believe, 
that  they  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
entitle  themselves  to  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people.  But  if  not,  let  not  the 
enemies  of  Reform  imagine  that  their 
reign  is  straightway  to  recommence,  or 
that  they  have  obtained  anything  mors 
than  a  short  and  weary  respite.  We  are 
bound  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Peers ;  but  we  are  bound  also  not 
to  forget  our  own.  We,  too,  have  our 
privileges — we,  too,  are  an  estate  of  the 
realm.  A  House  of  Commons,  strong  in 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people — a 
House  of  Commons  which  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  dissolution,  is  something  in  the 
Government.  Some  persons,  I  well  know, 
indulge  a  hope  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  will  at  once  restore  the  domination  of 
that  party  which  fled  from  power  last  No- 
vember, leaving  everything  abroad  and 
everything  at  home  in  confusion-^-leaving 
the  European  system,  which  it  had  built 
up  at  a  vast  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
falling  to  pieces  in  every  direction — leaving 
the  dynasties  which  it  had  restored,  hast- 
ening into  exile — leaving  the  nations  which 
it  had  joined  together,  breaking  away 
from  each  other — leaving  the  fundholders 
in  dismay — leaving  the  peasantry  in  in- 
surrection— leaving  the  most  fertile  coun« 
ties  lighted  up  with  the  fires  of  incen* 
diaries — leaving  the  Capital  in  such  a 
state,  that  a  royal  procession  could  not 
safely  pass  through  it.  Dark  and  terrible, 
beyond  any  season  within  my  remem- 
brance of  political  affairs,  was  the  day  of 
their  flight.  Far  darker  and  far  more 
terrible  will  be  the  day  of  their  return ; 
they  will  return  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
British  nation,  united  as  it  was  never  be* 
fore  united  on  any  internal  question- 
united  as  firmly  as  when  the  Armada  was 
sailing  up  the  channel — united  as  when 
Bonaparti  pitched  his  camp  on  the  cliffs  of 
Boulogne.  They  will  return  pledged  to 
defend  evils  which  the  people  are  resolved 
to  destroy ;  they  will  return  to  a  situation 
in  which  they  can  stand  only  by  crushinr 
and  trampling  down  public  opintoni  ana 
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from  which,  if  they  fall,  they  may,  in  their 
fall,  drag  down  with  them  the  whole  frame 
of  society.  Against  such  evils,  should  such 
evils  appear  to  threaten  the  country,  it  will 
be  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  warn  our 
gracious  and  beloved  Sovereign.  It  will  be 
our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  convey  the 
wishes  of  a  loyal  people  to  the  throne  of  a 
patriot  king.  At  such  a  crisis  the  proper 
place  for.  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  the 
front  of  the  nation ;  and  in  that  place  this 
House  will  assuredly  be  found.  What- 
ever prejudice  or  weakness  may  do  else- 
where to  ruin  the  empire,  here,  I  trust, 
will  not  be  wanting  the  wisdom,  the  virtue, 
and  the  energy  that  may  save  it. 

Mr.  Croker  :*  Sir ;  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  acclamations  with  which  the  speech 
of  the  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
has  been  received  by  Gentlemen  opposite, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
eloquence  which  that  speech  displayed, 
and  which  all  must  unite  in  admiring, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  his  own  side  of  the  House 
must  have  seen  in  it  a  promise,  that  the 
learned  Gentleman  is  about  to  be  called 
to  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  in  some  high 
station  in  the  Ministry;  for  the  House 
must  have  observed,  not  without  surprise, 
that  part  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman, in  which,  with  so  grave  a  tone  of 
authority  and  confidence,  he  imparted  to 
the  House  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only 
information  as  to  the  measures  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  has  decided  upon  adopt- 
ing in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  rejected 
elsewhere.  He  has  been  selected  to  open, 
through  the  channels  of  intelligence  which 
convey  our  debates  beyond  these  walls, 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  course  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  would  dictate 
to  them,  and  he  is  the  organ  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  of  what,  in  the  last  resort,  are 
the  intentions,  and  will  be  the  determina- 
tion, of  his  Majesty  himself; — nay,  he 
has  favoured  us  with  a  prospective  view  of 
the  very  Address  which  this  House  may  be 
hereafter  invited  to  adopt,  and,  anticipat- 
ing such  adoption  as  certain,  he  has  given 
us  a  sketch  of  what  is  to  be  the  speech  of 
the  Sovereign  in  reply  to  the  Address  which 
we  are  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  see 
these  high  and  delicate  duties  confided  to 
a  Gentleman  who  has  never  yet  appeared 

*  Printed  by  authority,  from  the  corrected 
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in  political  office,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  talents,  has  hitherto  had  little 
other  opportunity  of  displaying  them,  than 
in  the  humbler  station  of  a  practising  bar- 
rister ;  but  those  higher  authorities,  who, 
passing  over  his  Majesty's  ostensible  Mi- 
nisters in  this  House,  have  thus  chosen  to 
make  the  learned  Gentleman  the  organ  of 
such  high  matters,  have  done  wisely  and 
justly  ;  for  he  deserves  this  distinction — 
not  merely  by  his  own  eihinent  qualities — 
but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  by 
the  shade  which  his  superior  talents  have 
cast  over  those  who  now  appear  in  this 
House  as  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  I,  therefore,  hail  the  learned 
Gentleman's  approaching  promotion ; — 
his  merits  I  fully  admit; — ^his  eloquence 
I  gladly  acknowledge ; — I  feel  its  effects 
too  deeply  to  wish  to  deny  it  [hear^ 
hear,"] 

If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  uttered 
that  sneer  means  that  I  feel  it,  as  having 
ever  been  directed  against  me  personally, 
the  exclamation  is  nonsense.  With  the 
learned  Gentleman  I  never  had  any  per- 
sonal contest  nor  even  discussion ;  and  I 
feel  his  eloquence  as  I  hope  I  am  capable 
of  feeling  what  is  excellent  in  its  kind 
even  in  an  adversary.  I  feel  it  as  the 
hon.  Member  I  now  address  cannot  feel — 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  could  feel, 
and  were  worthy  of  appreciating  such  ta« 
lents,  would  not  have  doubted  that  an- 
other, though  a  political  antagonist,  might 
feel  also. 

I  say,  Sir,^  that  T  adroit  the  learned  6en- 
tleroan's  eloquence,  and  feel  it  peculiarly, 
not  only  from  the  admiration  it  excites, 
but  from  the  difficulty  it  imposes  upon  the 
humble  individual  whose  fortune  it  is — 
haudpassilms  aquis — to  follow  him.  But 
I  am  relieved,  in  some  degree,  by  the  re- 
flection that,  as  from  the  highest  ffights 
men  are  liable  to  the  heaviest  falls,  and  in 
the  swiftest  courses  to  the  most  serious 
disasters,  so,  I  will  say,  is  the  most  bril- 
liant eloquence  sometimes  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  and 
the  most  impassioned  declamation  defeat- 
ed by  the  most  fatal  contradictions ;  and 
I  must  assert,  that  the  speech  of  the  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  points  of  weakness 
which  no  imprudence  or  want  of  judg- 
ment ever  surpassed,  and  carried  within 
itself  its  own  refutation  beyond  anv  other 
speech  I  almost  ever  heard.  The  learned 
Gentleman  seemed,  sometimes,  to  forget 

thftt  ho  was  uddreNioi;  the  Houm  of  Comn 
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mons ;  or,  aware  that  a  voice  so  eloquent 
was  not  to  be  confined  within  these  walls, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  debate  here 
of  addressing  nimself  also  to  another  branch 
of  the  Legislature,   in,  as  he  no  doubt 
thought,  the  words  of  wisdom  taught  by 
experience.    Not  satisfied  with  those  vague 
generalities  and  that  brilliant  declamation 
which  tickle  the  ear  and  amuse  the  ima- 
gination,   without  satisfying  the  reason, 
the  learned  Gentleman  unluckily,  I  think, 
for  the  force  of  his  appeal,  thought  proper 
to  descend  to  argumentative  illustration 
and  historical  precedents.     But  whence 
has  he  drawn  nis  experience?     Sir,  be 
drew  his  weapon  from  the  very  armoury 
to  which,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  his  attack, 
I  should  myself  have  resorted    for  the 
means  of  repelling  it.    He  reverted  to  the 
early  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  echoes  of  the  deserted  palaces  of 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  were  reverber- 
ated in  the  learned  Gentleman's  eloquence, 
as  ominous  admonitions  to  the  peerage  of 
Eneland.    He  thinks  that  frightful  period 
— the  dawn  of  that  long  and  disastrous 
day  of  crime  and  calamity,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  our  present  circumstances, 
and  he  thinks  justly ;  but  different,  widely 
different,  is  the  inference  which  my  mind 
draws  from  this  awful  comparison.     It 
were  too  much  for   me   to   venture   to 
charge  the  learned   Gentleman  with  in- 
tentional misrepresentation  of  the  trans- 
actions to  which  he  thus  solemnly  refers, 
but  I  must  say,  that  he  seems  to  me  to 
labour  under  strange  forgetfulness,  or  still 
stranger  ignorance.    He  tells  us  that  he 
was  but  young  when  these  events  happen- 
ed ;  but  there  are  some  of  us  not  much 
older  than  he,  who  witnessed  that  period 
with  a  childish  wonder,  which  ripened,  as 
the  tragedy  proceeded,  into  astonishment 
and  horror;  and,  after  all,  it  requires  no 
great  depth  of  historical  research  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  features  of 
those  interesting  and  instructive  times.     I 
am,  therefore,  I  own,  exceedingly  sur- 
prised, not  that  the  learned  Gentleman 
should  have  thought  the  illustration  both 
just  and  striking,  but  that  he  should  not 
have  felt  that  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
lead  any  reasonable  and  impartial  mind 
to  conclusions  absolutely  the  reverse  of 
those  which  he  has  deduced  from  them. 
He  warns  the  Peers  of  England  to  beware 
of  resisting  the  popular  will,  and  he  draws 
from  the  fate  of  the  French  nobility  at  the 
RevoltttioD)  the  example  of  the  fact^  and 


the  folly  of  a  similar  resistance.  Good 
God !  Sir,  where  has  the  learned  Gentle- 
man lived, — what  works  must  he  have 
read, — with  what  authorities  must  he  have 
communed,  when  he  attributes  the  down- 
fall of  the  French  nobility  to  an  injudi- 
cious and  obstinate  resistance  to  popular 
opinion  ?  The  direct  reverse  is  the  noto- 
rious fact,  so  notorious,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  common-places  of  modern  history. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  inform  the  learned 
Gentleman,  and  to  recall  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  in  a  few  words,  the 
true  circumstances  of  that  case.    France, 
by  her  ancient  constitution,  in  principle 
very  analogous  to  our  own,  had  a  national 
representation  called  the  States-generaly 
divided,  like  ours,  into  estates  or  classes, 
who,  in  separate  Chambers,  exercised  each 
its  distinct  judgment  on  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  constituted  what,  if  the  assembly 
had  been  annual,  or  even  frequent,  would 
have  presented  a  close  resemblance  to  our 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled, — but,  unfortunately  for  France, 
this  fundamental  frame  of  government  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  —  the 
monarchs,  dreading  their  popular  compo- 
sition, assembled  the  States-general  only 
at  long  intervals,  and  never  but  in  cases 
of  the  last  emergency.     Under  such  an 
emergency,  Louis  16th  called  them  to- 
gether in  1789;   and  for  the  first  time 
for  200   years,   the  Nobility  and   Com- 
mons or  Tiers  Etats  of  France  were  sum- 
moned to  deliberate,  as  we  annually  do, 
de  arduis  regni.     And  here,  Sir,  com- 
menced that  struggle  to  which  the  learned 
Gentleman     has    ventured    to     appeal. 
After  assembling  in  one  body  to  hear  the* 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  estates,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  and  undoubted  con- 
stitutional regulation,    returned  to  their 
separate  Chambers  to  proceed  with  their 
respective   duties.     But  the   Tiers  Etat 
felt  as  some  of  the  Members  in  this  House 
appeared  to  feel  with  respect  to  our  House 
of  Peers,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
permit  it  to  exercise  independent  functions, 
— and  the  first   innovation    proposed  at 
Paris  resembled  that   which  is  now  the 
proposition  in  London,   and  was  to  the 
effect,  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  suc- 
cumb to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  intimidation, 
consent  to  become  the  mere  registrar  of 
whatever  edicts  the   Tiers   Etat   might 
think  proper  to  dictate.    The  first  project 
by  which  the  revolutionis^  in  France 
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thought  that  a  virtual  abolition  of  the 
aristocratic  branch  of  their  old  Constitu- 
tion would  be  the  most  practicably  and 
effectively  carried,  was  the  abolition  of 
separate  Chambers,  and  the  union  of  all 
the  estates  in  one  House,  where  the  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  Commons  would  re- 
duce into  the  position  of  a  weak  and  im- 
potent minority  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility.  To  this  monstrous  proposition 
— which,  however  veiled  in  the  sophistry 
of  popular  plausibility,  was,  in  fact,  the 
whole  revolution, — will  it  be  said  that  the 
nobility  were  not  justified  in  offering  a 
firm,  constitutional,  and  unanimous  oppo- 
sition ? — they  must  have  seen,  that  by  the 
union  of  the  Chambers  into  one,  not  only 
was  their  proper  influence  destroyed,  but 
that  there  was  practically  an  end  of  their 
own  order,  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  States-general,  and,  finally,  of  the 
monarchy  of  France,  In  fact,  d[ie  propo- 
sition of  the  Tiers  Etat  was  a  Reform  Bill, 
calculated  to  increase  the  democratic,  and 
lower  the  aristocratical  influence; — and 
seeing  that  the  nobles  were  reluctant  to 
commit  so  suicidal  an  act,  they  deter- 
mined to  force  them  to  the  fatal  step  by 
every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  deceit 
and  intimidation ;  and  much  the  same 
kind  of  arguments  were  then  addressed 
by  pretended  friends  and  open  enemies  to 
the  French  Chamber  of  the  nobility, 
which  is  now  directed  against  our  House 
of  Lords.  But  did  the  nobles,  on  that 
vital  occasion,  show  that  blind  and  in- 
flexible obstinacy  which  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  attributed  to  them  ?  Did  they 
even  display  the  decent  dignity  of  a  deli- 
berative council  ?  Did  they  indeed  ex- 
hibit a  cold  and  contemptuous  apathy  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  did  they  not 
rather  evince  a  morbid  and  dishonourable 
sensibility  to  every  turn  of  the  popular 
passion  ?  Was  it.  Sir,  in  fact,  their  high 
and  haughty  resistance,  or  was  it,  alas  ! 
their  deplorable  pusillanimity,  that  over- 
threw their  unhappy  country  ?  No  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  nobility  joined 
the  Tiers  Etat  at  once,  and  with  headlong 
and  heedless  alacrity ; — the  rest  delayed 
for  a  short  interval,— a  few  days  only  of 
doubt  and  dismay ;  and,  after  that  short 
pause,  those  whom  the  learned  Gentle- 
man called  proud  and  obstinate  bigots 
to  privilege  and 'power,  abandoned  their 
most  undoubted  privilege  and  most  effec- 
tive power,  and  were  seen  to  march  in 
melancholy  procetsion  to  the  funeral  of 


the  Constitution,  with  a  fallacious  appear- 
ance of  freedom,  but  bound  in  reality  by 
the  invisible  shackles  of  intimidation, 
goaded  by  the  invectives  of  a  treasonable 
and  rancorous  Press,  and  insulted,  me- 
naced, and  all  but  driven  by  the  bloody 
hands  of  an  infuriated  populace. ' 

But  was  this  all  ?  did  the  sacrifice  end 
here  ?  When  the  Tiers  Etat  had  achieved 
their  first  triumph,  and  when,  at  last,  the 
three  estates  were  collected  in  the  Na* 
tional  Assembly,  was  the  nobility  deaf  to 
tl>e  calls  of  the  people,  or  did  they  cling 
with  indecent  tenacity  to  even  their  most 
innocent  privileges  ?  The  learned  Gentle* 
roan  has  appealed  to  the  decayed  ceilings 
and  tarnished  walls  of  hotels  and  chateaux^ 
where  ancient  ancestry  had  depicted  its 
insignia,  but  which  now  exhibit  the  faded 
and  tattered  remnants  of  fallen  greatness. 
Does  the  learned  Gentleman  not  know 
that  it  was  the  rash  hands  of  the  nobility 
itself  which  struck  the  first  blow  against 
these  aristocratical  decorations  ? 

The  learned  Gentleman  attributes  to 
the  obstinacy  and  bigotry  of  the  French 
clergy  the  ruin  of  the  Church ;  but  who 
in  truth  gave,  in  those  early  days  of  con-* 
fiscation  and  usurpation,  the  first  flagrant 
example  of  the  plunder  of  the  property, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  power,  of  the 
Church  ?— A  Cardinal  Archbishop  I  Who 
first  proposed  the  abolition  of  tithes  ? — A 
noble  and  a  prelate!— and  on  principles, 
too,  let  me»  observe  en  peasant,  so  extra- 
vagantly popular,  that  even  the  patriot 
Abb6  Gregoire,  of  jacobin  notoriety,  could 
not  countenance  them.  And  in  that  cele- 
brated night,  which  has  been  called  the 
^^  night  qjf' sacrifices,"  but  which  it  better 
known  bv  the  more  appropriate  title  of 
the  '*  night  of  insanity  f'  when  the  whole 
frame  and  order  of  civilised  society  was 
overthrown  in  the  delirium  of  popular  com- 
pliance, who  led  the  way  in  the  giddv 
orgies  of  destruction  ? — Alas !  the  nobu 
lity ! — Who  was  it  that,  in  that  porten* 
tous  night,  offered,  as  he  said,  on  th« 
altar  of  his  country  the  sacrifice  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility?  A  Montmo- 
rency !  Who  proposed  the  abolition  of 
all  feudal  and  seignorial  rights  ? — A  No- 
ailles  !  And  what  follow^  ? — We  turn 
over  a  page  or  two  of  this  eventful  hia* 
tory,  and  we  find  the  Montmorenciea  in 
exile  and  the  Noailles  on  the  scaffold  ? 
*  I  trust.  Sir,  that  the  innate  spirit  and 
honour  of  the  Peers  of  England  require  no 
admonition  from  the  Itamtd  Oentleoiao, 
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and  no  lessons  from  foreign  examples ; 
but  if  such  examples  were  becoming;  or 
necessary,  I,  too,  should  venture  to  im- 
plore the  House  of  Lords  to  contemplate 
with  awful  attention  the  conduct  and  the 
calamities,  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes, 
of  the  nobility  of  France. 

But  such  considerations  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, superfluous.  The  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  six  centuries — from 
the  era  when  tl^e  Barons  founded  the  Con* 
stitution  at  Runnymede,  to  the  days  when 
thev  restored  it  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  confirmed  it  by  the  Hanoverian  Suc- 
cession ; — for  all  these  great  constitutional 
triumphs,  and  many  intermediate  ones, 
were  achieved  principally  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  representatives  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  p«ople<^this  long  series  of 

Ctriotism  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
fds,  gives  us,  I  say  the  happy  assurance 
that  they  need  no  foreign  example  to  in- 
cite them  to,  and  that  no  domestic  turbu- 
lence can  deter  them  from,  the  firm  and 
fearless  performance  of  their  constitutional 
duties.  They  will  stand,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  like  that  proud  and  castled 
isthmus  which  divides  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  ocean,  breaking,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  stormy  waves  of  democracy,  and  on 
the  other,  moderating  the  pressure  and 
resisting  the  rise  of  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive. 

But  the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  if, 
upon  this  occasion,  the  Lords  should  take 
upon  themselves  to  exercise  their  un- 
doubted—until this  hour,  at  least,  un- 
doubted— ^right  of  deciding  for  themselves 
—of  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  and 
speaking  with  their  voices ; — if,  says  he, 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  exercise 
their  judgments  upon  the  measure  now 
about  to  be  produced  to  them,  they  will 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
clared wishes  of  the  people,  and  will  teach 
the  nation  the  fatal  secret — that  the  House 
of  Lords  can  exist  only  while  there  is  a 
mock  House  of  Commons.  A  mock  House 
of  Commons! — What!  has  that  been  a 
mock  House  of  Commons,  under  which 
England  hu  enjoyed  a  century  and  a  half 
of  happiness  and  glory<-^f  civil  and  reli* 
eious  liberty-— of  individual  security  and 
freedom— and  of  general  national  prospe- 
rity, unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ? 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  debates  on 
this  question  of  Reform,  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  say,  that  there  has  been  any 


alteration  in  the  constituent  state  of  thia 
House  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
hour.  No  one  has  pretended  to  say,  that 
one  close  borough  has  been  added,  or 
that  one  more  county  has  fallen  into  aris- 
tocratical  nomination.  No  such  allega- 
tion has  been  or  can  be  made ;  nay,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact, — the  Representa- 
tion has  gradually  become  more  popular ; 
and  there  are  many  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side,  whose  very  presence  here 
attests  that  the  basis  of  Representation  is 
wider  than  at  any  former  time.  For  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  has  not 
been  a  hint  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
has  increased.  From  the  celebrated  day 
when  Mr.  Dunning  proposed,  and  the 
House  voted,  the  suicidal  motion,  that 
'  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminish- 
ed,'— from  the  day,  I  say,  when  the  House 
came  to  a  vote  which  remains  a  practical 
blunder  upon  its  Journals  —  from  that 
day  all  question  of  the  undue  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  all  argu- 
ments for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  that 
account,  have  been  completely  and  for 
ever  silenced. 

But  this  fact  suggests  another  very 
powerful  reason  against  the  Ministerial 
proposition.  I  should  say,  that  the  ma- 
orities  which  we  have  seen  this  Session  in 
avour  of  the  Reform  Bill  prove  that  the 
Reform  Bill  is  unnecessary.  If  this  Par- 
liament does  not  speak  the  voice  of  the 
people  fairly  and  fully,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  lose  the  only  arguments  they 
have  urged  for  their  measure,  and  if  it 
does,  they  lose  the  only  fact  on  which 
they  can  rely  for  its  justification ;  for  if 
their  assertion  be  true,  we  have  already  a 
free  and  popular  House  of  Commons,  bo 
Ministers  expect  to  have  in  future  Parlia- 
ments larger  majorities  than  they  have  at 
present  ?  If  they  do,  I,  as  a  commoner 
of  England,  would  object  to  the  pretend* 
ed  Reform  on  that  very  ground.  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  say  that  the  Bill  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  (upon  that  account,  if 
there  were  no  other)  absolutely  dangerouy 
to  our  liberties,  because  the  power  of  the 
Ministry  would  then  become  exorbitant 
and  excessive.  They  are  already  power* 
ful— I  was  going  to  say  too  powerful; 
and  so,  undoubtedly,  I  should  say  if  I  did 
not  believe  that,  however  great  the  ma* 
jority  in  favour  of  their  measure  may  be 
here,  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  country.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  guess  what  Um 
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exact  proportion  of  the  difference  may  be, 
but  to  those  Gentlemen  who  appear  to 
deny  the  fact  of  any  such  difference,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  state,  that  if  all  the 
contests  which  occurred  in  the  late  elec- 
tions be  numerically  considered,  we  shall 
.find  that,  on  an  aggregate  of  about  35,000 
persons  wjho  were  polled,  there  happened 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  majority  in  favour  of 
all  the  Reform  candidates  of  no  more 
than  1,600.  With  such  a  fact  as  that,  I 
do  think  that  I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
that  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  is 
not,  in  proportion,  so  great  in  the  country 
as  it  is  m  this  House. 

The  Learned  Gentleman  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  making  another  admission 
of  great  importance.  When  pressed  to 
state  what  practical  advantage  the  country 
was  to  derive  from  a  reformed  Parliament, 
he  candidly  owned  that  he  had  little  to 
reply  to  that  question  :  he  was  obliged  to 
admit,  that  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
public  anxieties  were  chiefly  directed,  few, 
or  rather  none,  could  be  effected  by  a 
Reform  Bill,  or,  indeed,  by  any  measures 
of  legislation  or  government ; — 

**  Of  all  the  ills  thai  human  hearts  endure. 
HowsnuUl  the  share  that  laws  or  kings  can  cure!'' 

The  distress  of  the  country,  or  the  wants 
of  the  people,  or  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
,  do  not,  the  hon.  Member  confesses, 
originate  with  the  Parliament ;  and,  at  all 
events,  Parliament  cannot,  he  admits, 
remove  .them.  An  immediate  remedy  for 
these  evils  it  is  too  much,  he  says,  to  expect 
from  the  Ministry — too  much  even  to  hope 
from  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  there  are,  he 
adds,  many  wise  and  liberal  measures  of 
Administration  which  would  tend  to  allevi- 
ate the  distress  which  the  people  mistakenly 
believe  the  Reform  Bill  will  cure ;  but,  let 
me  ask,  what  is  to  prevent  the  wise  and 
liberal  Administration  of  the  present  day 
from  adopting  at  once  those  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  country  ?  Will  Ministers 
venture  to  assert  that,  with  the  enormous 
majority  they  possess  in  this  House,  they 
could  nod  any  difficulty  in  passing  any 
measure  which  the  wants  or  wishes  of 
the  people  may  require?  Where  and 
what  are  those  healing  and  salutary  laws 
which  we  may  expect  from  a  reformed 
Parliament,  but  which  the  present  Parlia- 
ment would  not  vote?  What  taxes  do 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  wish  to  remit,  that 
this  House  would  insist  on  retaining? 
What  measure  for  promoting  the  industry, 
aUeyiatiog  the  distress,  or  eolarging  the 


intelligence  of  the  lower  orders,  are  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  obliged  to  postpone 
for  want  of  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  I  defy  the  Learned  Gentle- 
man to  name  one;  and  in  addition  to 
the  confession  of  the  Learned  Gentleman, 
that  no  practical  good,  as  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  can  be  expected 
from  the  Reform  Bill,  I  must  add,  as  my 
own  conviction,  that  it  will,  if  passed, 
produce  an  Unimaginable  extent  of  practi- 
cal mischief  and  misery. 

But  the  Learned  Gentleman  says,  that 
although  the  people  of  England  cannot 
expect  much  immediate  relief  from  it,  they 
are  still  enamoured  of  the  Bill ;  that  not- 
withstanding the  slight  alterations  it  has 
undergone,  the  present  Bill  is  the  same  as 
that  under  whose  banners  they  originally 
arranged  themselves,  and  that  they  look 
upon  it  now  with  the  same  approbation, 
although  with  more  quiet  and  tranquillity, 
than  they  did  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament.  Sir,  if  the  people  of 
England  do  so,  I  must  say, that  the  people  of 
England  have  lost  their  common  sense ; 
for  that  any  two  things  can  be  more  differ- 
ent in'  many  important  particulars  than  the 
two  Reform  Bills, — the  one  as  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  last  Parliament,  and  the 
other  as  it  now  stands  in  this, — is  utterly 
impossible.  With  the  exception  of  the 
principle  of  the  Schedules  (for  the  sche- 
dules themselves  have  been  largely,  capri- 
ciously, and  I  will  add,  unjustly  altered), 
there  are  hardly  two  provisions  of  the  Bill 
w}iich  remain  as  they  were  proposed.  I 
admit,  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  zealous 
friends  of  Reform  who  look  upon  nomtn- 
ation  with  so  much  dread,  the  affirming 
the  principle  of  the  disfranchising  Sche- 
dules must  be  a  great  merit ;  but  if  the 
people  will  examine  the  Bill  closely,  they 
will  find  that  every  part  of  it  which  applies 
to  their  own  personal  interests,  has  been 
changed  in  the  most  material  degree. 

I  had  intended,  if  the  speech  of  the 
Learned  Gentleman  had  not  led  me  to  a 
different  line  of  reasoning,  and  to  so  great 
a  length,  to  have  offered  some  observations 
on  the  detail  of  these  alterations ;  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  strength,  or 
that  the  House  would  have  the  patience, 
necessary  to  the  exposure  of  the  anomalies 
— ^the  apparent  partiality,  and  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  ex- 
travagant Bill.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  I  must  notice. 

The  first  thing  that  appears  oa  the  /act 
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of  the  Billy  is  the  distribution  of  the  future 
franchise  amongst  particular  counties  and 
towns,  in  a  way  that  cannot  but  excite  the 
strongest  suspicions  of  partiality  in  the 
framers  of  that  distribution.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  upon  the  noble  Lords 
opposite, — as  I  told  them  the  other'  night 
I  should  not, — corrupt  partiality  and 
favouritism.  Neither  parliamentary  de- 
corum nor  the  forms  of  civiKzed  society 
would  authorise  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonal motives  so  dishonourable;  but  no 
reserve,  no  complaisance,  can  induce  me 
to  conceal  the  truth,  and  I  therefore  must 
assert,  that  if  they  had  been  actuated  by 
such  motives,  I  cannot  comprehend  how 
they  could  have  more  effectually  executed 
them,than  they  have  been  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill. 

To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  occupying 
too  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  I  shall 
take  an  instance  or  two  in  each  class  of  en- 
actments, and  I  shall  begin  with  the  case 
of  one  of  the  boroughs  which  has  not  yet,  I 
believe,  been  mentioned;  but  to  under- 
stand this  case  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  revert  to  that  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, about  which  we  have  head  so- 
much.  The  House  will  recollect  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  pleased  to  draw 
two  arithmetical  lines,  by  which  the  right 
of  Representation  was  fixed, — all  towns 
falling  under  2,000  inhabitants  being 
wholly  disfranchised,  and  those  falling 
under  4,000  retaining  but  one  Member. 
The  town  of  St.  Germain's  passed  the  first 
of  these ;  it  had  2,400  inhabitants,  and 
ought,  consequently,  according  to  the  rule 
which  Ministers  themselves  had  laid  down, 
to  be  allowed  to  return  one  Member. 
**  But,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  <*  although  1 
take  population  as  my  guide,  I  miist  also 
consider  how  many  ten^found  houses  the 
borough  may  be  able  to  produce  as  the 
foundation  of  the  new  constituency.  Now 
I  find  that  St.  Germain's  happens  to  have 
but  thirteen  ten-pound  houses,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  except  it  from  the  general 
rule,  and  give  it  no  Member  at  all.*'  The 
House  will  see  that  this  reasoning  is  in 
itself  absurd,  because,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  a  subsequent  clause 
of  the  Bill  have  a  power  to  extend  a  small 
borough  until  it  shall  include  300  ten- 
pound  houses,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
what  the  present  constituency  may  be.  But 
I  pass  over  this  absurdity,  and  will  abide 
by  the  noble  Lord's  new  rule.  But  does 
he  himself  abide  by  it  ?   We  shall  see. 

VOL.  VIL  iSZ} 


There  happens  to  be  another  borough, 
whichy  within  its  own  limits,  has  not  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  which  ought^  therefore, 
to  have  found  its  place  in  Schedule  A; 
but  by  adding  to  the  borough  an  adjoining 
township^  it  is  raised  to  2,600,  and  was 
originally  placed  by  the  side  of  St.  Ger- 
main's in  Schedule  B ;  and  as  it  stood 
nearest  St.  Germain's  in  population,  so  it 
did  also  in  the  number  oHen-pound  houses; 
for  as  St.  Germain's  has  1 3,  so  the  other 
borough  has  14  houses  of  that  class.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  be  more  similar  than 
these  two  cases,  and  yet  nothing  more  dis- 
similar than  the  treatment  they  have 
received.  We  have  seen,  that  on  the 
revision  of  the  Bill,  St.  Germain's  was 
violently  detruded  from  Schedule  B,  and 
condemned  to  utter  disfranchisement. 
What  was  done  with  this  other  borough  ? 
Was  it  put  into  the  disfranchising  index  ? 
No.  Then,  of  course,  the  House  must 
expect  that  it  was  left,  as  it  originally 
stood,  in  Schedule  B.  No  such  thing; 
not  only  has  it  escaped  from  that  total 
disfranchisement  which  has  annihilated  its 
twin — St.  Germain's,  but  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  Schedule  B,  and  is  restored  to 
its  entire  ancient  privilege  of  returning  two 
Members  to  ParHament 

Now  I  see,  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
House  is  awakened  to  know  the  name  of 
the  place  which  has  thus  fortunately,  and, 
as  it  hitherto'seems,  unaccountably  escaped 
from  both  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the 
Bill.--It  is  Westbury  1  How  the  facts 
which  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  these 
two  boroughs  can  be  answered, — how  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  one,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  other,  can  be  justified,  I 
know  not.  Will  it  be  denied  ,|that  such 
circumstances  have  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance? and  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  the 
House  when  I  acquaint  them,  that  this 
strange  transaction  is  accompanied  by 
other  circumstances  still  more  suspicious  ? 
While  Westbury  stood  in  Schedule  B,  it 
returned  one  Member  known  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Ministry ;  but  just  about  the  time 
when  it  was  restored  to  its  full  franchise, 
that  Anti-reform  Member  vacated  his  seat, 
and  Westbury,  grateful,  no  doubt,  for  its 
prolonged  existence,  has  sent  back  in  his 
room,  not  merely  a  reformer,^  but  one  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  employed  in  practically  framing  the 
Bill.  Here,  then,  are  two  cases,  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,both  placed  bytheMioisters 
themselves  in  Schedule  B.  On  a  revision 
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of  the  Bill,  one  of  them,  St.  Germain's,  is 
annihilated,  while  the  other,  Westbury,  is 
loaded  with  the  plentitude  of  favour ;  and 
Westbury,  at  the  same  moment,  accommo- 
dates with  a  seat  the  veryGentleman  whose 
pen,  probably,  had  erased  its  name  from 
the  fatal  list  of  proscription.  There  are 
many  other  borough-cases  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  suspicious,  but  as  flagrantly  un- 
just,— but,  for  my  present  purpose,  this  ex- 
ample will  suffice. 

But  I  must  call  the  attention  and  won- 
der of  the  House  to  proceedings,  similar  in 
circumstances  of  suspicion,  but  infinitely 
more  extensive  and  important,  with  regard 
to  several  of  the  counties.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  John  Stanley,)  has  told  us,  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  Durham  has 
been  particularly  favoured — that  he  can* 
not  listen  with  patience  to  an  imputation  of 
that  kind.  I  must,  howeveri  request  his 
patience,  and  that  of  the  House,  while  I 
detail  to  him  facts  that  will  prove,  that  if 
Durham  has  not  been  most  bounteously 
favoured,  it  has  been  most  miraculously 
fortunate. 

The  hon.  Member,  the  advocate  of 
Durham,  tells  us,  that  it  has  only  one 
Member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  general  average  of  the  rest  of 
England  is  one  Member  for  25,000  inha- 
bitants. So  far  I  would  grant  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  disproportion  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  great,  at  least  not  great 
enough,  if  there  were  no  other  circum- 
stances to  create  such  suspicions  as  we  allude 
to ;  but  it  is  very  easy,  by  these  general 
averages — dolus  versat  in  generalibus — to 
conceal  the  advantages  which  have  been 
given  to  particular  places.  When  it  serves 
their  purpose.  Ministers  choose  to  reckon 
the  whole  population  of  counties,  in  order 
to  show,  that  the  Representation  which  has 
been  given  to  them  is  not  disproportioned 
to  that  which  has  been  alloted  to  others. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  comparisons 
of  this  kind,  they  ought  in  all  cases  to 
deduct  from  the  gross  population  of  the 
county,  the  population  of  those  places  to 
which  a  local  franchise  has  been  allotted. 
When  the  county  of  Durham,  therefore,  is 
stated  to  have.  207,000  inhabitants,  the 
population  of  the  three  or  four  new 
boroughs  which  have  been  created  in  it 
should  be  deducted.  If  that  were  done, 
then  Durham  would  appear  to  have  no 
more  than  135,000  inhabitants;  and  so 
far  from  being  entitled  to  be  treated,  as  it 
has  been,  on  the  footing  of  one  of  the 


most  populous  counties  in  England,  it 
stands,  in  fact,  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
county  population. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  this 
more  clear  by  stating  to  the  House  a  com- 
parison between  Durham  and  another 
county — that  of  Suffolk — which  I  have 
selected,  because,  under  this  Bill,  they 
will  have  nearly  the  same  number  of 
Members,  and  are  thus  pointed  out  by  the 
Ministers  themselves  as  the  fairest  subjects 
of  comparison.  Durham  has  now  only  4 
Members,  it  will  have  10  ;  Suffolk  has  16, 
it  will  be  reduced  to  9 — from  standing 
with  a  superiority  over  Durham  of  no  less 
than  twelve  Members,  Suffolk  is  reduced 
to  an  inferiority  of  one.  Now,  of  course, 
the  House  will  believe  that,  on  an  arith- 
metical system — a  system  made  on  the 
rule-of-three  principle  of  modern  statistics 
—Durham  must  have  some  extraordinary 
claim,  upon  the  score  of  population,  wealth, 
or  size,  to  be  thus  preferred.  Quite  the 
contrary  :  Suffolk  has  270,000  inhabitants, 
and  Durham  only  207,000 — the  larger 
county  by  70,000  inhabitants  is  to  be 
mulcted  of  seven  Members,  and  the  smaller 
is  to  be  overloaded  with  six.  But  then  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  the  size  of  the  coun- 
ties justifies  the  difference — Durham  is 
probably  more  extensive  than  Suffolk? 
No  such  thing — it  is  one-third  smaller. 
Well,  but  then,  perhaps, it  is  very  rich; 
the  contribution  to  taxation  on  the  part  of 
Durham  is  probably  considerable,  while 
that  of  Suffolk  may  be  very  scanty  ?  No; 
that  conjecture  will  not  do — for  favoured 
or  fortunate  Durham  contributes  to  the 
assessed  taxes  but  18,000/.  a-year,  while 
degraded  Suffolk  contributes  48,000/.  a 
year.  Thus  then,  it  appears,  that  Suffolk, 
which  is  to  be  reduced  below  the  scale  of 
Representation  to  which  Durham  will  be 
raised,  has  a  population  greater  by  one- 
fourth,  is  larger  in  size  by  one-third,  and 
contributes  to  the  revenue  in  assessed 
taxes  about  one-half  more  than  its  northern 
rival. 

But  the  case  of  Durham  and  Suffolk  is 
not  the  only  comparison  which  affords 
results  equally  pregnant  with  suspicion. 
Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  county 
with  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  more 
particularly  connected, — Northumberland, 
—and,  on  a  comparison  of  that  county 
Ifrith  Norfolk,  you  will  find  another  minis- 
terial county  favoured  in  a  similar  way. 
Both  Norfolk  and  Northumberland  are 
to  have  1 1  Members,  the  former  baTing  had 
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12,  and  the  latter  but  8.  To  produce 
this  equality,  Northumberland  is  to  be 
raised  up  four  Members,  and  Norfolk  to 
be  reduced  one.  Doubtless  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  these  counties,  to  whom  equality 
of  Representation  has  been  allotted  by  our 
arithmetical  lawgivers,  are  equal  in  all 
other  respects — who,  therefore  can  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  object  to  the  raising  up 
of  the  one  and  the  lowering  of  the  other  in 
order  to  produce  this  equality  ?  Now, 
attend !  The  population  of  Norfolk  is 
more  than  double  the  population  of 
Northumberland,  the  first  havmg  260,000 
inhabitants — the  other  only  126,000. 
Then,  with  regard  to  size — Northumber- 
land, it  may  be  imagined,  though  not  so 
populous,  must,  nevertheless,  be  consi- 
derably larger  than  Norfolk:  just  the 
Contrary— 'its  area  is  considerably  smaller. 
Then,  as  I  said  in  the  former  case,  per- 
haps the  wealth  of  Northumberlana,  as 
measured  by  the  amount  of  its  contri- 
bution to  the  public  revenue,  is  greater 
than  that  of  Norfolk.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Northumberland  is  22,000/.,  that 
of  Norfolk  53,000/.  Thus,  agaio,  we 
have  equality  of  Representation  between 
two  counties,  although  the  one  is  greater 
in  extent,  has  double  the  population,  and 
pays  more  than  double  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation of  the  other. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  another  topic — 
but  I  beg  pardon  —  there  is  another 
favoured  county  which  I  had  forgotten — I 
must  not  omit  Cumberland ! — if  I  did, 
"  what  would  they  say  of  Cockermouth  V* 
I  shall  compare  Cumberland,  which  at 
present  has  6  Members,  but  is,  in  future, 
to  be  endowed  with  8,  with  Essex,  which 
is  to  return  9.  Let  us  see  whether  Essex 
stands  towards  Cumberland  in  the  ratio 


only  of  nine  to  eight.  Cumberland  has 
156,000  inhabitants— Essex  has  289,000; 
so  that,  if  I  calculate  rightly,  when  Cum« 
berland  obtains  eight  Members,  Essex 
should  have  about  fifteen.  But  we  may  be 
told,  that  Cumberland  is  a  very  large 
county,  and  that  extent  ought  to  be 
reckoned  for  something ; — for  argument's 
sake  I  will  grant  this  latter  theory — but  it 
happens,  that  Cumberland  is  not  so  large 
as  Essex ;  the  difference  is  less  great  than 
in  the  preceding  cases,  but  still  Essex  is 
considerably  larger.  Then  the  taxation, — 
Here  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Cumberland 
does  not  shine.  The  total  amount  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  that  county  is  21,000/.  a 
year,  while  Essex,  whose  Representation 
barely  exceeds  that  of  Cumberland,  con* 
tributes  to  the  assessed  taxes  no  less  than 
82,000/.  a-year,  nearly  four  times  the  Cum- 
berland amount. 

Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  that  three  counties  whicn 
seem  to  be  so  extravagantly  favoured  in 
Representation — and  favoured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  greater,  richer,  and  more 
populous  counties* — should  be  the  counties 
with  which  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Grey, 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  are  more  particu- 
larly interested  :  and  I  would  beg  the 
House  to  observe,  that  these  cases  are  not 
of  my  selection ;  I  take  those  which  have 
been  picked  for  me,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Ministers  themselves — and  very  choice 
specimens  they  undoubtedly  are ;  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  have  picked  better  myself. 
I  have  been  led  to  mention  them  only  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  happening  to 
have  either  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
number  of  Members  with  the  other  coun- 
ties with  which  I  compared  them :  where 
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the  Bill  exhibited  equality  of  Representa- 
tion»  I  natarally  looked  for  equality  in 
flome»  at  least,  of  the  elements  on  which 


been  absurd  to  reckon,  as  the  mral  popu- 
lation of  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  the  city  of 
London  or  the  borough  of  Sonthwark, 
Repre8entationisprofessedlyfouoded;and,  Equallv  absurd  is  it  to  allow  the  popula- 
instead  of  any  such  equality,  I  find  the  tion  of  Whitehaven  or  Sunderland,  to 
most  remarkable  differences,  the  strangest  which  the  Bill  has  given  separate  Members, 
anomalies,  and,  I  must  add,  every  appear- 
ance of  the  most  flagrant  injustice. 
But  this  is  not  all — 


"Tbtts  bftd  be^iu^  bat  worse  remuns  behind." 

The  Ministers,  when  they  resolved  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  county  Members, 
had  recourse  to  their  favourite  device  of  a 
numerical  line,  and  we  shall  see,  that  they 
have  juggled  the  counties  with  the  same 
kind  of  arithmetical  legerdemain  with 
which  they  have  defrauded  the  boroughs. 
The  county  line  drawn  was  at  150,000  in- 
habitants; and  all  which  exceeded  that 
line  of  population  were  to  have  four  county 
Members.  Now  one  naturally  inquires 
what  county  falls  the  first  within  this 
favoured  line  ?  Ministers  are,  no  doubt, 
totally  disinterested — above  all  party  feel-^ 
ings — and  still  more  incapable  of  any 
personal  bias.  But,  then,  is  it  not  very 
extraordinary,  that  this  impartial  line 
should  be  so  drawn,  that  the  smallest 
county  included  by  it  should  be  this  same 
Ministerial  county  of  Cumberland  ?  Well, 


to  be  reckoned  over  again,  as  forming 
parts  of  the  county  population  of  Cnmber* 
land  and  Durham,  and  thus  entitling  them 
to  an  additional  number  of  county  Mem- 
bers. Yet  it  is  by  this  trick — a  trick  at 
least  it  seems  to  be,  and  such,  unless  it 
can  be  explained,  the  whole  country  will 
believe  it  to  be — that  the  Ministers  have 
contrived  to  make  their  favourite  counties 
fall  within  the  line  of  150,000;  for  if  we 
exclude  the  separately  represented  towns, 
we  shall  find,  that  Cumberland  has  only 
1 15,000  inhabitants,  Northumberland  but 
126,000,  Worcestershire  129,000,  North- 
amptonshire 147,000,  and  even  the  stately 
palatinate  of  Durham  itself  becomes  re- 
duced to  135,000. 

But  connected  with  this  provision  of  the 
Bill,  which  gives  four  Members  to  certain 
counties,  there  are  some  further  consider- 
ations, which  I  think  will  surprise  and 
even  arouse  the  House.  No  doubt  this 
increase  of  Members  was  very  well  in- 
tended, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  at  first  very  popular.  Of  course  every 


but  that  may  be  by  accident ;  but  which  |  voter  in  the  larger  counties  was  delighted 


— by  accident — is  the  nextcounty  that  falls 
so  very  closely  within  this  line  ?  North- 
amptonshire, which  returns  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
then  —  by  accident  —  comes  Worcester- 
shire, which  has  just  returned  the  Noble 
Lord's  brother — the  first  time,  1  believe, 
that  one  of  his  family  have  represented 
that  county ;  and,  close  on  the  heels  of 
Worcestershire,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find — still  by  the  merest  accident — the 
Prime  Minister's  own  county  of  Northum- 
berland. All  these  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded, had  the  line  been  drawn  at  200,000 
instead  of  150,000. 

The  consequence  to  be  naturally  ex- 
pected from  all  this  arrangement  would  be, 
that  in  each  of  these  four  counties,  four  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  influencing  the  return  of  four 
Members ;  but  the  cases  are  still  more  sus- 


at  the  proposition.  ''  A  boon!"  he  cried, 
«  a  boon !  I  shall  now  have  four  votes  in- 
stead of  two — four  Members  to  represent 
my  interests  instead  of  two — four  Mem- 
bers to  solicit  my  little  jobs  in  Downing- 
street  instead  of  two.  In  short,  I  am  just 
double  the  man  I  was."  But  of  ail  people 
the  agriculturists  fancied  that  they  had 
most  reason  to  rejoice.  **  Increase  the 
Representation  of  counties,  and  you  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest." All  these  propositions  were  so 
extremely  obvious,  that  no  roan  would 
venture  to  controvert  them.  But  as  the 
larger  counties  rejoiced,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  began  to  repine ;  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  very  hard  upon  those  poor 
counties  which  had  not  quite  150,000  in- 
habitants, such  as  Dorset,  Bucks,  Berk- 
shire, Oxford,  and  some  others,  that  they 
should  remain  with  only  two  Representa- 


picious  than  even  on  the  first  examination  !  tives,  while  those  which  had  only  a  few 
they  appear.  In  apportioning  four  county  j  thousand  more  inhabitants  were  to  have 
Members  to  the  county  population,  it  is   four. 


quite  clear,  that  the  population  of  towns 
possessing  a  separate  franchise  ought  to 


To  remedy  this  grievance,  and  to  make 
their  Bill  perfect.  Ministers  had  again  re- 


be  excluded :— for  instance,  it  would  have ;  course  to  the  rule-of-three,  and  they  re* 
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solved  to  correct  this  disproportion   by 
arithmetical  rule.  "  We  have  given,"  said 
they,  the  larger  counties  four  Members ; 
let  us,  therefore,   give  to  the  middling 
counties  three  Members,  while  the  smaller 
shall  remain  with  two.''     Perfect  calcula- 
tion —  admirable  impartiality  —  beautiful 
symmetry  ! — upon  which  it  may  look  like 
hypercriticism  to  observe,   that  it  would 
have   given   the   115,000*  inhabitants  of 
Cumberland  4   Members,  while  it  only 
favoured   the    120,000  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  the   1 1 9,000  of  Dorsetshire  with  3 
each,  and  that  the  572,000  of  West  York, 
and  the  250,000  of  Middlesex,   were  to 
content  themselves  with  2.   I  do  not  com- 
plain of  all  this,  for,  by  an  accident,  which 
I  shall  allude  to  presently,  this  beautiful 
system  has  been  totally  overthrown — but  I 
mention  it  as  one  of  those  curious  facts 
which  prove  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  fore- 
sight of  the  framers  of  this  measure.  Thus 
amended,  we  saw  the  Bill,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  excellence — clear,  consistent,  and 
satisfactory  to  all  interests — laden   with 
good  to  all  men,  and  ready  to  bless  the 
empire  with  its  salutary  operation ;  but, 
alas !  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  !     Mini- 
sters discovered  some  reason  why,  instead 
of  giving  the  large  counties  four  Members 
each,   it  would  be  wiser  to  divide  each 
county  into  two  shires,  with  two  Members 
to  each  : — the  change  was  a  mere  trifle — 
an  affair  of  detail,  which  involved  no  prin- 
ciple, and  could  lead  to  no  consequence. 
It  was  accomplished,  and  by  its  accom- 
plishment it  has  unexpectedly  upset  their 
whole  system,  and  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  into  this 
Bill,  as  is  absolutely  incredible. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  twenty-six  large 
counties  with  fbur  Members  each,  they 
divide  them  into  fifly-two  small  counties, 
with  two  Members  each ;  so  that  the  free- 
holder of  the  large  county,  who  supposed 
that  he  was  to  have  four  votes  and  four 
Members,  finds  himself  put  off  with  two 
votes  and  two  Members ;  and  is,  in  point 
of  Representation,  just  where  he  was  be- 
fore— with  this  disadvantage,  that  his  two 
new  Members  will  not,  and  cannot,  be 
persons  of  the  same  weight  and  consider- 
ation as  the  present  class  of  county  Mem- 
bers. But  see  what  follows:  the  little 
counties  which  were  to  have  three  Mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on 
something  approaching  to  a  level  with 
those  which  were  to  have  four,  are  still  to 
rotain  those  three,  though  the  others  have 


lost  their  four ;  so  that  blessed  is  he  who 
lives  in  the  smaller  county,  for  he  shall 
have  the  greater  share  of  Representation ! 
Every  man  in  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  will 
have  three  votes  (and  I  am  delighted  at 
their  good  luck)  and  three  Representatives 
in  this  House.  But  the  men  of  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancashire,  and  Devon,  and  Kent,  and 
all  the  other  great  counties  in  England  will 
have  but  two.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  each  half  of  Lancashire,  which 
are  to  have  but  two  Members  each,  are 
greater,  in  every  point  of  electoral  import- 
ance, than  four  or  five  of  the  counties, 
which  are  each  to  return  three  Members, 
put  together.  The  five  counties  will  send 
15  Members— the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, whose  population  is  equal  to  them 
all,  is,  by  this  arithmetical  legislation,  to 
have  but  2 !  and  thus,  from  equal  data, 
our  impartial  Ministers  draw  such  irrecon- 
cileable  products  as  two  Mdjifieen, 

But  mark  bow  conveniently  the  new 
principle  of  division  happens  to  suit  the 
county  of  Cumberland !  Cumberland  is  to 
have  four  Members.  Its  real  county 
population,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
amounts  to  115,000 — divide  it  by  two, 
and  the  population  of  either  part  will  be 
57,500, — each  of  these  parts  is  to  return 
two  Members.  If  this  be  not  a  mode  for 
substituting  nomination  counties  for  nomt- 
nation  boroughs,  I  confess  I  cannot  even 
?uess  at  the  meaning  of  the  arrangement* 
Again,  look  at  Durham— eternal  Durham — 
its  two  new  shires  will  have  only  67,000 
inhabitants,  who  will  be  placed  on  the 
same  scale  of  Representation  as  150,000 
inhabitants  in  Kent,  and  180,000  in 
Devon. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the 
subject.  This  is  a  Bill,  which,  as  its  pre- 
amble tells  us,  is  to  extend  to  many  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  who  have  not  hitherto 
enjoyed  it,  the  benefit  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Now,  I  find  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance— that  in  the  boroughs  pre- 
served in  Schedule  B,  the  number  of 
electors  heretofore  actually  polled  at  the 
elections  has  been  about  11,000;  while, 
by  the  returns  laid  on  the  Table  of  this 
House  by  the  Noble  Lord  himself,  it  ap  - 
pears  that  the  expected  constituency  of 
all  these  boroughs  will  not  exceed  4,500 
voters.  This  is  a  fact  which  appears 
broadly  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  So 
that  the  proposed  iciieaie  of  franchise 
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woiildi  Instead  of  incfeasinff  the  con- 
stituency of  these  boroughs,  absolutely  cut 
it  down  by  n)ore  than  one-half.  I  know 
the  Noble  Lord  will  say,  and  very  truly, 
that  he  has  provided  a  remedy  for  that  by 
Ih^  power  given  to  the  Commissioners  of 
enlarging  the  constituency  of  each  borough 
to  300  s  and  he  may  probably  add,  that 
we  cannot  yet  tell  what  the  actual  con- 
stituency of  these  boroughs  will  be,  because 
they  are  not  yet  registered,  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  franchise,  many 
more  ttn-pound  houses  will  be  registered 
than  the  returns  on  the  Table  contain. 
All  this  may  be  true,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  answer  certainly  is^-yet  what  does  it 
amount  to  ? — that  they  have  abolished  all 
the  various  franchises  in  England,  and 
have  established  a  new  one  so  partial  and 
imperfect,  that  the  first  step  of  the  noble 
Lord  is  to  disclaim  the  accuracy  of  the 
official  tables  on  which  the  system  was 
built^^that  the  next  step  is,  to  revive  the 
old  abuse  of  out-voters,  by  creating  bo< 
roughs  which  will  not  have  the  requisite 
constituency  without  calling  in  places 
distant  five,  eight,  ten,  and  even  sixteen 
9tnd  seventeen  miles  distant  from  the 
town  itself,  to  which  the  right  is  nomi- 
nally given;  and  the  last  step  of  the 
Noble  Lord's  answer,  is  this :  that  here- 
after considerable  numbers  of  houses  will 
bet  for  election  purposes,  rated  at  10/.^ 
which,  in  truth,  have  never  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  that  value ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  will  be  a  bounty  on  fraud  and 
perjury.  But  I  would  also  make  another 
observation  in  rejoinder ;  the  number  of 
11,500  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  of 
electors  actually  polled,  not  merely  of 
those  who  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and  I 
think  that  any  one  who  knows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  poll  a  borough  completely 
out,  and  how  seldom  above  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  can  be  really  brought  to 
the  hustings,  will  agree  with  me  that,  the 
number  of  such  unpolled  votes  will  fully 
counterbalance  any  fair  increase  which  can 
be  expected  to  the  number  of  ten-pound 
houses,  as  stated  in  the  official  returns : 
at  all  events  it  will  be  confessed,  that  there 
can  be  in  Schedule  B  at  least  no  increase 
of  the  franchise  extensive  enough  to  justify 
such  a  sweeping  subversion  as  the  Bill 
makes  of  all  existing  rights. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  the  great 
body  o.  remaining  cities  and  boroughs. 
I  find  from  the  same  official  papers — 
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laid  before  us  on  the  7th  of  March  last, 
by  the  Noble  Lord  himself,  as  the  basis  on 
which  his  new  Representative  system  was 
built — I  find,  I  say,  by  those  returns,  that 
the  numbers  actually  polled  in  these  cities 
and  boroughs,  at  former  elections,  were 
considerably  above  100,000  persons,  while 
the  number  of  new  electoral  bouses  is  but 
80,000,  Why,  then,  under  pretence  of 
extending  the  elective  franchise,  it  should 
be  actually  restricted — why,  when  we 
affect  to  abolish  out- voters,  we  should 
create  them  in  half  the  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom — why,  when  we  profess  to  correct 
frauds  and  abuses  we  should  adopt  a 
system  which,  if  we  place  any  confidence 
in  the  official  returns  laid  before  us  for 
our  guidance,  the  system  cannot  work 
without  greater  frauds  and  additional 
abuses-— his  Majesty's  Ministers  may 
hereafter  endeavour  to  explain ;  but  cer* 
tainly  up  to  this  hour  they  have  not 
afforded  us  the  shadow  of  an  excuse. 

But  I  am  ready  to 'admit  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  its  Noble  Advocates 
have  devised,  or  rather  I  should  say,  8ub-> 
milted,  to  an  expedient  which  will  largely 
increase  the  town  constituency.  They  set 
out  with  giving  the  franchise  to  the  bond 
Jide  yearly  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value 
of  10/.  How  stands  the  Bill  now?  Why 
this,  one  of  its  leading  and  most  important 
features,  is  entirely  altered,  and  an  amend- 
ment has  conferred  the  elective  franchise 
on  every  weekly  lodger,  at  a  rent  of  thret 
shillings  and  ten-pence  per  week.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hawkins),  who,  last 
night,  extemporised  such  a  string  of  pre- 
meditated sarcasms,  and  treated  us  with 
so  many  elaborate  impromptus,  was  pe- 
culiarly eloquent  in  favour  of  this  ten-' 
pound  clause.  Ho  lamented  the  imperfec- 
tion  of  human  knowledge,  which  offered 
us  no  other  measure  of  intelligence  and 
education,  but  income.  Information-* 
sagacity — the  fitness  for  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  franchises,  were,  he  said,  to 
be  measured  only  by  property ;  and  the 
exact  amount  of  property,  which,  he  thinks, 
implies  those  electoral  qualities,  is — threei 
shillings  and  ten-pence  a-week  I  Nay, 
Sir,  he  expatiated  on  this  theme  with 
profuse  delight,  and  called  this  three-and'» 
ten-penny  clause  '*  the  most  simple  and 
beautiful  resolution  of  a  political  com* 
plexity  that  the  wisdom  of  man  ever 
devised,''  and  congratulated  the  House, 
that,  after  all  ages  and  nations  had  failed 
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f»tcity,biB  Majasty't  Ministers  had  **  benuti* 
ully  "  solved  the  problem  into  the  exaot  sum 
of  three  $hilling$  t^nd  t^n-pfnce  a-week, 
I  must  repeat,  that  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are,  as  we  are  told,  enamoured  of 
such  a  system,  supported  by  such  argu- 
ments as  these,  the  people  of  England 
have  lost  their  common-sense.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  my  firm  opinion  is,  that 
when  the  people  of  England  oome  to  un« 
derstand  the  Bill,  they  will  find  it  to  be  aii 
odious  and  ridiculous  massof  inconsistency 
and  injustice  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
is  not  one  page  of  it — hardly  one  line-* 
which  does  not  contain  similar  absurdities 
to  those  which  I  have  pointed  out, 

1  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
another  topic — the  creation  of  new  bo* 
roughs ;  and  here  I  am  met  by  the  same 
appearances  of  partiality  and  favouritism, 
and  the  certainty  of  similar  anomalies  and 
incongruities  which  I  have  observed  upon 
in  preceding  cases.  I  begin  by  asking,  in 
what  county  will  the  smallest  of  the  newly- 
created  boroughs  be  found  ? 

I  beg  the  House  to  observe,  I  should 
not  ask  this  question,  if  there  were  only 
one  instance  of  what,  in  the  face  of  the 
transaction,  appears  to  be  partiality  or 
favouritism.  I  should  not  have  before 
mentioned  Cumberland,  if  it  had  not  stood 
near  to  Northumberland;  nor  Northum- 
berland, if  it  bad  not  been  backed  by 
Durham.  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
the  case  of  any  one  of  these  places,  if  the 
whole  did  not  exhibit  such  an  aacumu^ 
lation  of  evidepce,  as  would,  in  my  opinion, 
convict  any  man  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

I  return,  therefore,  to  my  question^ 
which  if  the  borough,  that  with  the 
smallest  population,  has  been  favoured 
with  the  Representative  privilege  ?  I  see 
the  name  is  ready  to  burst  from  the  lips 
of  every  Member  of  this  House — it  is 
Gateshead  1  and  in  which  county  is  this 
fortunate  borough  situate  ? — the  answer  is 
equally  prompt — in  Durham  1  And  will 
it  be  said,  that  this  fact  is  not  au  ad- 
ditional ground  of  suspicion  ?  Every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  Durham  is 
curious  and  important;  it  is  the  county 
of  all  England  which  is  to  receive  the 
greatest  addition  to  its  Representation, 
with  the  smallest  proportioo  of  population. 
Examine  this  as  you  will ;  read  the  popu- 
iatioo  returns  backwards  or  forwards, 
upwards  or  downwards,   multiply,  sub- 
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still  this  is  the  fact,  that  Durham  is  the 
most  favoured  of  counties;  ^nd  another 
fact  is  equally  notorious,  that  the  Minister 
the  most  connected  with  Durham  is  sup^ 
posed  tp  have  had  the  greatest  share  in 
framing  the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  so 
that  if  the  people  of  England  ere  still 
enamoured  of  the  Bill,  it  must  be  as  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  even  in  this  House  are, 
who  vote — aye,  and  speak  for  it  still, 
without  having  read  it,  jand,  whiph  is  less 
surprising,  without  understanding  it. 

I  think  I  em  well  authorized  in  saying, 
that  Gentlemen  vote  and  speak  for  the 
Bill  without  having  read  it,  by  what 
passed  in  an  early  part  of  this  evening, 
when  the  gallant  member  for  Milborne 
Port  (Colonel  Maberly)  took  upon  him- 
self to  renly  to  the  speech  which  my  learned 
friend,  the  late  Attorney-general  (Sir  J. 
Scarlett)  delivered  yesterday*  That  gal- 
lant Officer  thought  fit  to  enlighten  my 
learned  friend  on  points  of  law,  and  to 
correct  him  in  point  of  fact.  My  learned 
friend  had  complained  of  the  hardship 
imposed  on  Sheriffs  by  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  them  of  erecting  booths,  with- 
out having  the  ^portunity  of  knowing 
whether  booths  might  or  might  not  be  re- 
quired' But  the  gallant  Officer  rebuked 
my  learned  friend's  ignorance,  and  told 
him,  that  every  body  knew,  that  it  was  the 
common  practice  at  county  elections  to 
have  the  nomination  a  week  or  so  pre- 
vious to  the  poll ;  so  that  the  Sheriflf  would 
thus  have  abundance  of  leisure  to  inform 
himself  as  to  the  probability  of  a  poll. 
The  gallant  Officer  handled  this  topic 
with  great  ingenuity  and  ability,  but  un- 
fortunately his  ingenuity  and  ability  were 
all  quite  thrown  away,  for  it  turned  out 
that  the  provision  which  my  learned 
friend  had  objected  to,  was  precisely  that 
clause  which  directs,  that  the  poll  should 
in  future  take  place  on  the  day  but  one 
next  following  the  day  of  nomination ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer had  not  only  not  read  the  Bill  be  de- 
fended, but  bad  not  even  listened  to  the 
arguments  to  which  he  professed  to  reply. 
Having  taken  twenty-four  hours  to  pre- 
pare his  answer  to  my  Learned  Friend,  I 
think  it  a  pity  that  the  gallant  Officer  did 
not  employ  one  short  half-hour  of  the  time 
in  reading  the  clause  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  expend  so  much  argument  and 
eloquence. 

I  now,  Sir,  conie  to  another  very  ia- 
ppruot  merit  attributed  to  tbo  Bill  by  it« 
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advocates— I  mean  the  saving  of  expense. 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Norih- 
amptonshire,  dwells  with  great  compla- 
cency on  the  great  advantage  which  this 
Bill  will  confer  on  the  country,  by  di* 
minishing  the  expenses  of  elections.  Now 
let  us  see  bow  this  is  likely  to  be.  Under 
the  Bill  there  may  be  fifteen  polling  places 
kept  open  for  two  days.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system  there  can  be  but  one  polling 
place  kept  open  for  fifteen  days.  Now 
twice  fifteen  is  thirty;  so  that  if  my 
arithmetic  is  right,  fifteen  polls  for  two 
days  is  just  double  one  poll  for  fifteen  days, 
and  in  that  proportion  the  expense  must 
be  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

For  Ministers  who  affect  to  build  up  a 
new  constitution  on  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Noble  Lords 
opposite  are  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  all 
their  calculations.  1  really  doubt  whether 
the  Noble  Lord  opposite  even  yet  sees  that 
a  poll  of  two  days  at  fifteen  places  is  arith- 
metically equivalent  to  a  poll  of  thirty 
days  at  one  place,  yet  I  take  upon  myself 
to  assure  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  such  is  the  fact. 

But,  again,  under  the  present  system, 
a  candidate  finding,  in  the  course  of  the 
first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third  day,  that 
there  is  a  majority  against  him,  frequently 
gives  way,  and  saves  the  county,  bis  an- 
tagonist, and  himself,  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  protracted  contest ;  but  under 
the  Bill,  how  is  a  candidate,  when  there 
are  fifteen  polling  places  scattered  over 
the  county,  to  know  whether  he  has  a 
majority,  or  not  ?  or,  even  if  he  should 
find  that  out  before  the  close  of  the  second 
day,  he  can  save  neither  time  nor  expense, 
for  the  fifteen  polls  are  all  at  work,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  must  have 
been  already  incurred.  Why,  Sir,  an  un- 
fortunate county  candidate  will,  hereafter, 
not  be  able  to  come  to  the  hustings  with- 
out having  built  fifteen  booths,  feed  fifteen 
counsel,  retained  fifteen  agents,  hired  fif- 
teen poll-clerks,  collected  fifteen  tallymen, 
and  opened  twice  or  thrice  fifteen  taverns 
for  the  refreshment  of  his  friends — ^and  all 
this  even  though  the  polling  should  not 
last  two  hours ;  and  from  these  expenses 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  escaping. 
The  boasted  celerity  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing  will  render  retreat  equally  difficult  in 
all  cases,  and  the  slightest  contest  will  be 
nearly  as  expensive  as  the  greatest.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  |it  will,  in  practice, 
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they  were  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
would  more  than  double  the  costs  of  every 
contested  county  election. 

But,  then,  says  the  Noble  Lord,  the 
voters  will  not  have  to  travel  so  far — 
they  will  not  cost  so  much  for  convey- 
fince,  because  the  poll  will  be  taken  near 
home ;  but  1  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
Noble  Lord  of  an  argument  of  a  directly 
contrary  effect,  which  he  used  the  other 
night  when  it  was  proposed  by  an  boo. 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  take 
the  poll  in  parishes — the  Noble  Lord  re* 
sisted  that  proposal,  because,  said  he, 
"  You  would  indeed  shorten  the  distance, 
but  that  saving  of  expense  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
number  of  poll-clerks  and  agents  which 
would  become  necessary."  So  that  the 
Noble  Lord  himself  sets  off  poll-clerks  and 
agents  as  counterbalancing  travelling  ex- 
penses ?  But,  after  all,  will  the  practical 
working  of  the  Bill  diminish  travelling  ex- 
penses ?  1  should  say  quite^  the  contrary. 
I  think  the  expense  will  be  doubled,  and 
I  think  I  can  demonstrate  this. 

I  presume,  that  the  Noble  Lord  does  not 
mean  that  the  good  old  custom  of  the  can- 
didates' appearance  before  the  assembled 
electors  is  to  be  abrogated.  He  admits 
that  there  will  be,  nay,  that  there  must 
be,  a  day  and  place  of  nomination, 
where  the  candidate  may  meet  his 
assembled  constituents,  to  render  an 
account  of  his  trust,  to  explain  his  parlia* 
mentary  conduct,  and  to  solicit  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  favours.  This  the  Noble 
Lord  has  more  than  once  admitted  to  be 
essential.  To  carry  this  into  effect,  the 
electors  must  travel  to  the  place  of  nomi- 
nation, which,  1  presume,  will  be  the 
chief  county-town,  where  the  elections  are 
at  present  held.  It  will  be  indispensable, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  but  also 
as  a  matter  of  prudence,  that  the  candi- 
date should  wish  to  see  as  many  of  his 
constituents  as  possible,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  feelings  before  he  ventures  on 
the  expensive  experiment  of  a  poll ;  and 
every  candidate  will,  of  course,  endeavour 
to  exhibit  all  the  strengh  he  can  muster-^ 
the  great  body  of  voters  will  therefore  be 
brought  to  the  place  of  nomination,  and 
having  held  up  their  hands  for  their 
favourite  candidate,  and  had  a  competent 
portion  of  refreshment — for  which,  as  well 
as  for  their  travelling  expenses,  the  fa- 
vourite candidate  must  pay — they  return 
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two  days  after  must  set  out  again  for  the 
fifteen  polling  places  where  they  are  finally 
to  Yote.  In  this  way,  1  say,  the  travelling, 
and  therefore  the  travelling  expenses,  will 
be  doubled,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  is 
to  be  avoided.  There  is  a  constitutional 
necessity  that  the  candidate  should  meet 
the  constituent  body.  I  defy  any  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  or  any  legislator,  who 
knows  anything  of  our  political  habits  and 
feelings,  to  say,  that  it  is  fitting,  or  pro- 
bable, or  even  possible,  that  the  candi- 
date should  not  endeavour  to  collect  the 
constituency  at  large  at  the  place  of  nomi- 
nation. Nor  can  I  imagine  how  this  is  to 
be  done  without  all  the  marching  and 
counteriAarching,  and  all  that  accumula- 
tion of  expense,  which  I  have  described. 
If  the  Bill  should  pass  with  such  enact- 
ments, I  say  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
any  one  but  a  madman  should  contest  a 
county ;  and  he  must  not  only  be  a  mad- 
man, but  a  madman  with  a  prodigality  of 
wealth. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  Committee,  by 
some  one  at  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
there  might  be  a  riot  during  the  two  days 
that  the  poll  is  allowed  to  be  kept  open, 
and  that  one  party  might  get  possession  of 
the  polling-place,  and  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  against  such  an  accident 
«*bttt  the  Noble  Lord  (Althorp)  made  as 
light  of  the  danger  of  a  riot  as  he  did  of 
the  expense  which  might  be  incurred  be- 
tween the  nomination  and  the  poll.  I 
have,  however,  an  authority  on  both  these 
subjects  which  1  think  will  convince  the 
Noble  Lord  that  neither  of  these  appre- 
hensions are  visionary.  I  have  happened 
to  meet  in  the  Garrick  Correspondence, 
lately  published,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Murphy,  a  person  very  celebrated  in  his 
day  for  his  literary  acquirements,  who  also 
happened  to  be  a  practising  banister — and 
who,  in  1767,  appears  to  have  been  em* 
ployed  as  counsel  in  a  contested  election 
at  Northampton ;  one  of  the  candidates^  I 
rather  think,  was  a  certain  Lord  Althorp — 

[Lord  Althorp  :  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  mistaken.  An  election  in 
1767  must  have  been  for  the  town,  and  my 
father  was  too  young  to  have  been  the 
candidate.] 

My  reason  for  supposing  that  Lord  Al- 
thorp was  the  canaidate  was,  that  I  did 
not  apprehend  that  Lord  Spencer  would 
do  as  much  for  any  other  man,  as  he  is 
stated  to  have  done  on  this  occasion.     Mr. 

Murphy  writes  to  Mr,  Garrick|  under 


the  date  of  the  14th  May,  1767:-— "Our 
election  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  and  Lord 
Spencer  offers  501,  and  60/.  for  a  vote. 
At  present  the  other  two  Lords  have  a 
majority,  but  how  matters  may  fluctuate 
between  this  and  the  polling-day,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  I  only  wish  that  my 
Lord  Spencer  may  not  treat  us  with  a  riot 
between  this  and  that  time."  Now  this 
letter  proves  not  only  that  there  may  be 
very  considerable  expenses  incurred  be- 
tween the  day  of  nomination  and  the  day 
of  election,  but.  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
a  Lord  Spencer  to  create  a  riot.  I  do  not 
suspect  the  Noble  Lord  of  any  inclination 
to  imitate  the  turbulence  of  his  ancestors, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  provide,  that  no  fu- 
ture Lord  Spencer  should  be  able,  under 
this  Bill,  by  bribery  or  by  riot,  to  carry 
an  election  against  the  interest  of  the 
peaceable  and  unbought  constituency. 

I  next  pass  to  the  clause  appointing  Com- 
missioners ;  and  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  meaning  nothing 
personally  disrespectful  towards  any  of 
those  gentlemen.  They  are  all  of  them,  I 
believe,  respectable  persons,  and  I  have 
the  honour  of  calling  several  of  them  my 
friends.  But  admitting,  as  1  do,  the 
force  of  the  eloquent  apology  which  Mr. 
Burke  made  for  political  party — and  ac- 
knowledging, as  I  must,  tnat  it  is  neither 
possible,  nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  banish 
it  from  a  political  system  like  ours — yet, 
when  I  see  the  irresistible  strength  with 
which  it  operates — how  it  severs  the  ties 
of  nature  -how  it  obscures  the  under- 
standing— how  it  distorts  the  sight — and 
even  warps  the  heart  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  most  amiable  of  men — I  cannot 
see  without  alarm  any  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  committed  to  the 
members  of  a  party.  Why  do  Ministers 
decline  to  trust  the  most  ordinary  duties 
of  office  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  them 
in  politics? — why  have  they  dismissed 
Members  of  this  House  because  they  voted 
against  them  on  the  Reform  Bill?  I  do 
not  blame  Ministers  for  this:  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  for  the  Ministry  to 
conduct  a  Government,  or  for  their  adver- 
saries to  keep  an  Opposition  together,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  feeling.  All  I  contend 
for  is,  that  for  the  same  reasons  that  party 
men  are  alone  employed  in  political  offices, 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  feelings 
of  human  nature  or  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  that  such  persons  should  be 
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any  degree  of  a  judicial  character.  I  have, 
I  repeat,  great  respect  for  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  appointed  Commissioners. 
There  are  two  of  them,  for  instance,  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  hon.  friends  of  mine, 
whom,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  I 
would  readily  trust  with  my  life,  my  pro- 
perty, or  even  my  honour — yet,  on  a  sub- 
ject like  the  present,  involving  party  con- 
siderations, I  would  not  confide  in  them  any 
more  than  I  should  in  any  other  political 
partisans.  Notwithstanding  their  high 
^nd  deserved  character  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  I  would  not  trust  them — 
nor  should  I  myself  expect  to  be  trusted 
by  them — with  the  decision  of  a  Turnpike 
Bill,  if  it  assumed  acolourofpoliticalparty. 

There  are,  I  say,  the  names  or  two 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  of  two  only, 
in  this  list  of  Commissioners.  Now  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  could  have 
guided  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters in  their  selection  of  these  two  Mem- 
bers ?  I  admit  that  their  talents  are  con- 
siderable, and  their  respectability  unde- 
niable ;  but  there  are  many  others  as  able, 
as  respectable.  I  am  forced,  therefore, 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  special  cause  of 
their  selection,  and  I  ask,  who  was  the 
county  Member,  unconnected  with  office, 
who  took  the  largest  share  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Who 
was  the  county  Member  unconnected  with 
office,  who  sat  with  the  most  active  as- 
siduity by  the  side  of  a  Noble  Lord,  and, 
when  difficulties  arose,  with  respect  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the 
county  with  which  the  hon.  Member  is 
connected,  who  stood  forward  as  the  Noble 
Lord's  assistant  and  sponsor  ?  Who  was 
the  county  Member — almost  the  only 
county  Member — who  favoured  the  House 
with  his  testimony  and  his  opinion  on  the 
boundaries  and  connexions  of  boroughs ; 
— It  was  ray  hon,  friend  the  member  for 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Littleton);  and  he  is 
the  single  county  Member  whose  name  i« 
placed  in  this  Commission. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  hon.  friend. 
Who,  was  the  Gentleman,  who,  when  we 
were  debating  that  a  certain  borough 
should  stand  in  schedule  A,  volunteered 
bis  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial 
proposition,  and,  from  bis  personal  ex- 
perience, took  upon  himself  to  state,  that 
the  borough  in  question  was  not  entitled 
to  have  a  Representative  ?  Who  ijras  it 
that,  on  other  similar  occasions,  gave,  I 
know  not  which  to  call  it,  hii  evidence  or 


his  opinion,  in  a  direction  that  the  Minis* 
ters  thoueht  proper  to  follow  ?  There  wat 
one  Member,  and,  as  I  recollect,  one  only 
who  did  so — and  that  one,  that  only  one. 
my  hon.  friend  and  former  Colleaguei 
the  member  for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Gilbert)**^ 
is  included  in  this  Commission,  The 
Ministry,  then,  I  say,  have  selected  the 
two  Members,  unconnected  with  officet 
who  particularly  distinguished  themselvet 
in  favour  of  this  Bill. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  town  of  Wal« 
sail,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  the  smaU 
lest  town — (Gateshead  is  the  smallest  bo-* 
rough,  but  Walsall  is  the  smallest  town) 
— to  which  a  Representative  is  given  ;  it 
contained  only  5,500  inhabitants,  and 
when  I  objected  to  Walsall,  as  not  falling 
within  the  Ministerial  line,  who  stood  up 
in  defence  of  it?  Why,  my  hon.  friend 
the  Commissioner  (Mr.  Littleton)  will  not 
do  his  duty, — he  will  break  faith  with  this 
House,  and  particularly  with  me,  if  be 
does  not  go  down  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  this  new  borpugh  of  Wal- 
sall. During  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
case  of  Walsall,  so  well  did  my  bon, 
friend  understand  it,  so  much  better,  in- 
deed, did  he  understand  it  than  his  Ma« 
jesty's  Government,  that  the  Ministers  left 
the  debate — and  they  could  not  do  better-*- 
in  the  hands  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Com- 
missioner. My  hon.  friend,  the  Mem* 
ber  and  Commissioner,  is  popular  every- 
where ;  but,  if  there  is  any  place  where 
my  hon.  friend  the  Commissioner  is  pe« 
culiarly  popular,  it  is  in  this  new  borough 
of  Walsall — which  is  near  his  residence 
and  adiacent  to  his  property,  and  there- 
fore all  the  world  must  agree  that  he  is  the 
fittest — because  be  must  be  the  most  im* 

f)artial  —  man   in  England  to  assign  its 
imits,  and  appoint  its  constituency. 

The  next  name  I  shall  mention  is  that  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Abercrombie — an  excellent 
man,  but  I  protest  I  should  have  as  soon 
expected  to  have  found  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  name  in  the  list.  Sooner, 
indeed ;  for  the  Archbishop  might  possibly 
know  something  about  the  boundaries  of 
Lambeth,  and  could,  at  least,  attend  the 
Board  without  any  neglect  of  local  duties. 
But  this  Commissioner  is  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland— a  Judge  of  the  land, 
or  what  is  worse,  of  another  land, — and 
be  is  to  be  dragged  from  bis  proper  dutiee 
and  bis  local  jurisdiction,  through  all  the 
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— through  all  the  low  details — through  all 
the  party  squabbles,  and  through  all  the 
odious-suspicions  that  belong  to  the  dis* 
charge  of  a  duty  of  this  contentious  nature. 
I  can  only  say»  that  if,  when  1  and  others, 
who  are  now  around  me,  sat  on  the  oppo- 
site beoches,  we  bad  proposed  to  mix  up 
a  Judge  with  such  party  concerns,  and  to 
make  him,  if  not  a  political  partisan,  at 
least  a  political  inquisitor,  we  should  have  re- 
ceived the  most  violent  castigation  fromthose 
who  now  sit  on  the  Ministerial  benches; 
and  we  should  have  deserved  it,  I  do  see 
in  this  measure  a  degradation  of  the  judi- 
cial character  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country ;  and  I  lament  it,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  degradation  inflicted  on 
the  public  station,  but  because  I  consider 
it  as  an  imputation  on  the  character  of  the 
Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  himself.  I  am 
doubly  sorry  to  see  so  honourable  a  per- 
son, and  the  son  of  so  glorious  a  father, 
degraded  into  a  political  machine,  and 
subjected  to  the  risk  of  sullying  at  once 
his  own  judicial  ermine,  and  that  of  the 
ennobled  hero  from  whom  he  has  sprung. 
But  I  may  be  asked,  can  the  Commission- 
ers really  effect  any  political  object  ?  Can 
their  decision  effect  any  party  purpose? 
I  sav  they  can.  Let  us  suppose  that  two 
or  three  of  these  Commissioners  had  been 
Tories— for  my  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  party-men,  whether  Whig  or  Tory — 
suppose,  then»  three  Tory  Commissioners 
were  sent  down  to  constitute  the  borough 
of  Tavistock, — suppose  them  to  feel,  not 
unnaturally,  indignant  at  seeing,  that 
while  all  the  Tory  boroughs  in  England 
were  swept  away,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
close  borough  of  Tavistock  was  likely  to 
become  closer  than  ever;  and  suppose 
these  Tory  Commissioners  to  resolve  to 
throw  into  the  existing  borough  (which 
stands  upon,  perhaps,  a  hundred  acres) 
a  circle  of  ten  miles  round  that  town, — 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  It  would 
almost  inevitably  destroy  the  influence 
which  now  prevails  in  Tavistock,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  would  then  share  the  fate 
of  his  Tory  competitors.  It  is  mere  non- 
sense, then,  to  talk  of  sending  men,  in* 
fluenced  by  party-spirit,  to  perform  the 
duty  whkh  devolves  upon  these  Com- 
missioners, and  to  suppose  that  duty  can 
be  performed  without  exciting,  at  the  least, 
suspicion,  when  one  recollects  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  could  promote  the 
interest  of  a  political  friend,  or  injure  the 
jotereet  of  a  political  oppoo^oti  by  select- 


ing 200  or  300  electors  from  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory  property,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
House  cannot  have  forgotten  the  remark- 
able avowal  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  bo- 
rough of  Whitehaven,  when  he  confessed, 
that  the  general  Ministerial  rule  was,  in 
that  single  case  departed  from,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  influence  of  Tory  property  which 
happened  to  lie  in  its  neighbourhood.  What 
an  instruction  to  the  Commissioners! 

I  proceed  to  the  other  Commissioners. 
After  the  name  of  the  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland,  I  find  that  of  a  gallant  oflicer — 
his  Majesty's  Quarter- Master  General — 
who,  upon  the  formation  of  the  present 
Administration,  occupied  more  of  the 
public  eye  and  ear,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  person — more  even  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself.  I  remember  that,  at 
that  time,  a  letter  was  handed  about,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Ministry,  requesting  this 
gallant  person  to  accept  a  high  office— a 
Cabinet  office — in  the  Government ;  and 
stating,  moreover,  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  offer  was  considered  by  the  writer  as 
essential  to  the  stability  and  success  of 
the  Administration  then  about  to  be 
formed.  This  eminent  person  did  not 
accept  the  situation  thus  tendered  to  him, 
for  reasons  and  upon  grounds  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  amused  the 
House  by  stating ;  but,  although  not  at 
all  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  would 
now  occupy  too  much  time.  This  eminent 
person,  however,  did  not  accept  the  office 
that  was  tendered  to  him ;  but  it  was  from 
no  want  of  party-feeling — nor  from  any 
difference  of  political  opinion  with  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  refused,  however,  the  office  of 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  this  gallant  and  eminent  person  until 
we  beheld  him  emerging  from  nis  dignified 
retirement  in  the  less  dignified  character 
of  seventh  travelling  Commissioner,  under 
the  23rd  Clause  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  I  This  eminent  per* 
son,  who,  a  little  year  ago,  refused  the 
highest  military  command  and  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  is  now  to  be  employed  under 
six  commanding  civilians,  in  finding  out 
how  many  ien^paund  houses  there  may  be 
discoverable  in  Westbury  or  Thirak.  I 
do  wonder  that  this  eminent  person  should 
have  accepted  such  an  office ;  but  if  I  am 
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iDtnd  I  cannot  call  it — but  such  a  service 
— I  am  still  more  surprised,  since  it  has 
been  admitted  by  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, that  there  should  be  something  like 
impartiality  on  the  face  of  the  commission, 
to  find  that  one  so  intiihately  connected 
with  their  party — not  to  say  their  faction 
— as  to  have  been  proposed  for  their  Ca- 
binet— should  have  been  placed^ by  them 
in  this  station  of  presumed  impartiality. 

But  I  proceed  with  the  list.  Since  this 
Bill  has  been  under  discussion,  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  there  has  been  an  Elec- 
tion Committee  sitting  on  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  Great  Grimsby.  Two  gallant 
friends  of  mine  were  declared  not  duly 
elected,  and  a  new  election  took  place. 
Grimsby,  be  it  .recollected,  is  placed  in 
schedule  6,  and  is  one  of  those  boroughs 
which  will  require  the  assistance  of  the 
Commissioners  to  establish  the  amount  of 
its  future  constituency.  A  certain  noble- 
man (my  Lord  Yarborough)  is  known  to 
have  long  exercised  a  powerful  interest  in 
the  elections  for  the  borough  of  Grimsby ; 
and,  on  the  late  election,  he  sent  down 
two  very  able  and  respectable  persons, 
with  every  possible  recommendation — ex- 
cept their  politics — to  stand  for  the  vacant 
seat.  With  all  their  claims,  however,  and 
all  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Yarborough, 
those  Gentlemen  were  defeated.  The  Re- 
form Bill,  to  which  they  were  zealous 
friends,  hung,  I  am  told,  like  a  millstone 
round  their  necks,  and  they  sank — but 
they  sank  to  rise  again,  like  the  gallant 
officer,  where  we  should  have  least  ex- 
pected to  see  them.  It  is  usual  with  a 
party  to  give  their  defeated  candidate  civil 
speeches,  and  to  endeavour  to  soften  the 
mortification  of  such  a  defeat ;  but  his 
Majesty's  Government  applied  the  most 
extraordinary  plaister  in  this  case  I  ever 
heard  of.  To  heal  his  wounded  honour, 
and  console  him  for  his  fall,  they  have 
made  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  of 
Great  Grimsby  another  of  these  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  his  own 
decency  and  modesty  (and  1  am  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  possesses  both  these  qua- 
lities) which  can  prevent  him  from  exer- 
cising the  extensive  authority  which  he 
will  derive  under  this  Bill,  in  that  very 
place  where  he  appeared  only  three  weeks 
ago  as  the  defeated  candidate  of  a  de- 
feated interest.  If  that  hon.  Gentleman 
18  above  being  swayed  by  any  circum- 
stances connected  wi^b  the  late  election, 

to  which  he  was  a  party,  still  I  would  say. 


that  it  is  not  consistent  with  common 
decency,  to  send  that  person  to  Great 
Grimsby  to  execute  the  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  him  under  this  Bill.  But 
that  is  not  all : — Mr.  Bellenden  Kerr,  the 
gentleman  just  alluded  to,  could  not  go 
to  Great  Grimsby  as  a  candidate  without 
an  agent,  and  he  selected  a  very  active, 
and,  no  doubt,  a  very  respectable  one. 
This  agent,  I  am  satisfied,  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  the  borough,  its  history  and  politics. 
He  perambulated  the  bounds — ^he  cate- 
chised the  voters ;  he  knew  whether  John 
Jenks  lived  in  his  father's  house  or  his 
own,  and  whether  Peter  Wilkins  or  his 
brother  Isaac  paid  the  last  Michaelmas 
rate.  I  dare  say  he  performed  his  duty 
as  an  active  and  zealous  agent,  and  that 
his  employer,  with  such  an  agent,  would 
have  been  fortunate,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
circumstance  I  have  already  hinted  at. 
I  can  imagine,  when  the  business  was 
talked  of  afterwards  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and 
that  some  legal  friend  said  to  this  gentle- 
man, '  God  bless  me  !  Tallants,  how  is  it 
that,  with  Lord  Yarborough*s  interest,  and 
your  own  auspicious  name,  you  should 
have  been  defeated  at  Great  Grimsby  V — 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Tallants  replied,  with 
something  of  professional  pique,  but  still 
most  truly — *'  Oh !  it  was  no  fault  of  mine 
— we  failed  entirely  from  professing  to 
support  that  damned  Reform  Bill.''  Well, 
if  there  was  a  plaister  required  for  the 
political  honour  of  the  candidate,  there 
was  also  one  required  for  the  professional 
credit  of  his  agent,  and  he,  too,  is  made 
a  Commissioner. 

The  House  seem  incredulous ;  but  I  do 
assure  them,  that  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
of  the  names  of  Kerr  and  Tallants,  who 
appear  in  this  most  impartial  list  of  Com- 
missioners, one  is  the  defeated  candidate 
for  Great  Grimsby,  one  of  the  boroughs 
to  be  visited,  and  the  other  is  his  election- 
eering agent. 

But  if  the  auspicious  name  of  Mr.  Tal- 
lants favoured  his  appointment,  the  same 
reason  can  hardly  be  assigned  for  the 
selection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man— I  doubt  whether  I  ever  heard  his 
name  before — I  am  sure  I  never  shall 
forget  it.  I  have  heard,  since  1  came  into 
the  House,  that  he  is  a  very  able  man,  a 
tutor  at  a  college,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable acquirements ;  but  that-^in  ad- 
dition to  these  meritSi  which  certainly  are 
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not  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
designate  him  for  an  office  of  this  kind — 
he  is  known  to  he  a  strong  political  par- 
tisan. This  is,  as  the  whole  Bill  is  framed, 
but  a  minor  objection — ^my  more  serious 
complaint  is,  that  it  is  a  degradation  to 
place  a  minister  of  religion  in  such  a  situ- 
ation— that  it  is  almost  a  desecration  of 
his  character.  However  unobjectionable 
he  might  otherwise  be,  I  consider  it  to  be 
most  improper  to  impose  upon  a  clergy- 
man the  performance  of  these  secular,  and 
worse  than  secular,  duties.  I  may  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  a  clergyman  who  hangs 
loosely  on  society,  and  that  he  has  no 
tithes  to  gather  and  no  souls  to  cure ;  but 
still  I  say  that  be  is,  from  his  clerical  cha- 
racter, an  improper  person  to  be  mixed 
up  in  such  miscellaneous  proceedings  as 
these. 

My  right  hon.  friend  near  me  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  suggests,  as  an  excuse  for 
Ministers,  that  they  have  only  named  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  a  '*  travelling  fel- 
lowship ;"  and  it  would  be  well  for  them 
if  the  whole  transaction  could  be  passed 
off  as  a  mere  pleasantry  : — ^but  I  have 
done  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

The  next  name  I  come  to  is  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  Martin,  formerly  well  known  in 
this  House.  He  certainly  could  not  be 
promoted  to  a  travelling  fellowship,  for, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  neither  his  age  nor 
his  health  are  likely  to  fit  him  for  any 
activity  of  locomotion.  He  was,  I  believe, 
only  the  other  day,  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  highly 
indecorous  to  insinuate  aught  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  political  impartiality  of  a 
gentleman  selected  for  an  office  so  nearly 
judicial.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  eminent  and  distinguished  person  now 
presiding  over  the  Court  of  Chancery 
could  hesitate  to  repudiate  at  once  the 
idea  of  his  promoting  to  a  judicial  station 
any  man  suspected  of  being  a  thorough- 
going politician;  but  I  have  been  long 
enough  Member  of  this  House  to  recollect, 
that  this  new  Master  in  Chancery  was, 
in  his  day,  one  of  the  most  ardent  party- 
men  in  Parliament.  He  was,  1  remember, 
the  very  coryphaeus  of  the  Opposition, 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  first  motion 
against  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval ;  but  he  retired  from  this  House  and 
from  public  life,  as  everybody  supposed, 
from  age  and  infirmity. 

This  ancient  gentleman,   my  ancient 


friend,  as  I  believe  I  might  call  him  (for, 
though  differing  in  politics,  I  had  the 
honour  of  some  private  acquaintance  with 
him),  has  suddenly  emerged  again  into 
active  life,  after  a  respite  of,  I  should 
think,  full  fifteen  ^ears.  I  certainly  never 
hoped  to  see  him  in  active  business  again ; 
but  my  Lord  Chancellor  has,  it  seems, 
dipped  him  in  the  fountain  of  youth,  and 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  not 
only  a  Master  in  Chancery,  hut  a  riding 
Commissioner;  the  latter  office  is  well 
selected,  for  I  fear  he  is  quite  unable  to 
walk.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  what  may 
be  the  age  of  the  late  Master,  who  has 
been  superannuated  to  make  way  for  my 
ancient  friend,  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
should  rather  have  expected  to  have  found 
the  subject  than  the  reversioner  of  a  super- 
annuation. It  is,  however,  some  consola- 
tion to  find  that  my  ancient  friend  is  not 
expected  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Commissioner  without  assistance,  for  a 
little  lower  down,  in  the  list  of  Commis- 
sioners, stands  the  name  of  Mr.  Martin, 
junior,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  son  of  the 
ancient  gentleman.  The  gout,  which,  as 
every  one  who  sat  in  this  House  twenty 
years  ago  roust  recollect,  afflicted  my 
ancient  fnend,  and  which  I  had  supposed 
to  have  totally  disabled  him  for  a  per- 
ambulating Commissionership,  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  much  consequence,  since  the 
provident  care  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
has  joined  his  son  in  the  Commission, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  enabling  him  to 
transact  his  father's  business,  and  to  look 
after  his  father's  little  comforts ;  and  so 
what  between  Mr.  Martin  the  elder,  and 
Mr.  Martin  the  younger,  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  cannot  fail  of  being  ably, 
intelligently,  and,  above  all,  impartially 
performed. 

I  said,  I  believe,  that  my  hon.  friend , 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  had  distin- 
guished himself  almost  alone  by  his  extra- 
official  advocacy  of  the  Bill ;  but  the  list 
of  Commissioners  reminds  me  that  I 
should  have  stated  that  his  hon.  col- 
league, the  other  member  for  Staffordshire 
(Sir  John  Wrottesley),  had  also  tried  his 
hand  in  the  same  line,  and  was  almost 
equally  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  a  Commissioner.  But  it  was 
felt,  I  suppose,  that  to  have  only  two 
county  Members  in  the  Commission,  and 
these  two  both  members  for  Staffordshire, 
might  have  excited  some  unpleasant  dis« 
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of  this  geDtleman.  He  is  worthy  of  all 
private  coafidence,  and  he  has  it ;  but,  as 
an  independent  Member  of  Parliament,  I 
aiwavs  must  and  will  object  to  make  a 
gentleman  holding  this  official  situation, 
a  judge  in  a  tribunal  which  is  to  decide 
questions  of  election  law. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  hope  that,  in  the  remarks  I 
have  made  upon  them,  I  have  not  thrown 
out  one  word*~I  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  do  so — in  the  slightest  degree  dero- 
gatory to  their  private  characters.  What 
I  have  said  is  solely  in  reference  to  the 
public  circumstances  m  which  they  happen 
to  be  placed,  and  to  their  fitness  for  the 
discharge  of  the  additional  public  duties 
which  have  been,  by  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation,  intrusted  to  them.  I 
protest  against  Judges,  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery, Parliamentary  partisans,  the  King'a 
Quarter-Masters-General,  the  Clerks  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  others 
of  similar  description,  being  the  persons 
to  parcel  out  the  constituencies,  and  to 
influence  the  Renresentation  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England.  I  hope — 1  believe — I 
am  confident,  that  this  monstrous  innova- 
tion upon  every  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution will  fail ;  but  1  cannot,  on  the  mere 
probability  of  its  failure,  refrain  from 
denouncing  so  mad  and  profligate  an 
attempt,  or  from  holding  it  up  to  the 
contempt,  the  ridicule,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  the  country. 

My  next  objection  to  this  Bill  ts,  that 
I  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  bring  the  honour- 
able profession  of  the  law  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  day.  I 
revere  and  honour  the  profession  of  the 
law,  because  I  have  always  found,  both  in 
history  and  experience,  the  members  of 
that  profession  foremost  in  the  defence  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  firmest 
asserters  of  parliamentary  and  national 
independence  ;  but,  with  all  my  great 
confidence  in  the  integprity  of  the  Bar,  I 
cannot  consent  to  place  so  much  legal 
patronage,  as  this  Bill  must  confer,  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown ;  for,  disguise  it  as 
you  will,  the  substantial  patronage  of  this 
department  must  eventually  vest  in  the 
first  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown  and  its 
Ministers — the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  holding  up  this  part 
of  the  Bill  also  to  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
approbation of  the  Bar  itself,  and  of  the 
country  in  general.  By  the  proposed 
division  of  the  counties,  and  by  ail  the 


cussion.  To  save  appearances,  therefore, 
Ministers  did  not  appoint  the  other  mem- 
ber for  Staffordshire ;  but  as  similar  merits 
should  be  similarly  rewarded,  had  he  no 
son,  no  brother,  no  cousin,  or  any  one 
over  whom  he  could  exercise  influence, 
who  could  be  named  to  represent  him  in 
the  Commission  ?  A  reference  to  the  list 
of  Commissioners  enables  me  to  make  an 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem ;  and  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  John  Wrottcsley, 
Esq.  will  be  found  to  be  the  son  or  the 
brother  of  the  member  for  Staffordshire. 
Upon  my  word,  the  interests  of  one  party 
in  Staffordshire  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
well  taken  care  of;  and  I  advise  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out,  or  he  may  find,  one  fine 
morning,  that  these  Commissioners  have 
removed  his  house  and  estate  out  of  the 
parliamentary  limits  of  the  new  county  of 
Stafford. 

I  have  now  shown  that,  in  the  selection 
of  this  list  of  Commissioners,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament  has  been  violated 
—the  judicial  bench  has  been  degraded — 
the  Church  has  been  profaned — the  law 
has  been  juggled — and  the  Horse  Guards, 
in  the  important  person  of  his  Majesty's 
Quarter-Master-General,  has  been  made 
ridiculous ;  there  was  but  one  possible  step 
further,  and  it  has  been  taken. 

This  House,  Sir,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England,  has  been  advised  to 
yield  up,  if  not  its  privileges,  at  least  its 
dignity,  on  a  point  which  it  has  always 
regarded  as  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  upon 
which  it  has  always  been  most  jealous — 
that  of  preventing  the  interference  of  any 
external  authority  with  its  internal  consti- 
tution, upon  which  subject  it  has  never 
suffered  either  **  King  or  Kaiser,"  Peer  or 
Prelate,  even  to  whisper  an  opinion  ;  but 
now  I  find  in  this  Commission  the  name 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords — the 
Clerk  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
deciding,  in  this  new  tribunal,  who  are  to 
be  the  electors  of  Members  to  this  House. 
I  never  could  have  thought  that  it  could 
have  come  into  the  head  of  any  Minister, 
and  still  less  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  submitted  to  delegate  one  of 
the  most  delicate  duties  connected  with 
its  privileges  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  propositions  ever  made 
to  this  House.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  personal  respectability  and  integrity 
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new-fangled  trumpery  which  we  are  now 
going  to  substitute  for  the  ancient  forms 
of  our  Constitution,  we  have  created  sixty- 
eight  counties ;  and  to  these  sixty-eight 
counties,  sixty-eight  barristers  are  to  be 
appointed  annually,  to  decide  votes  and 
try  election  causes.  These  barristers  are, 
at  present,  to  have  only  five  guineas  a-day. 
The  noble  Lord  was  a  little  coy  at  first, 
and  proposed  pounds ;  but  then  an  ama- 
tory whisper  was  breathed  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  member  of  the  profession — 
"  Oh,  do  pray  make  it  guineat,"  "  No ; 
I  cannot,  indeed !  and  indeed,  I  cannot  !** 
replied  the  noble  Lord.  "  Pray — pray  do, 
for  the  sake  of  the  profession,'*  rejoined  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  and,  at  last, 
after  a  little  similar  toying,  the  noble 
Lord,  nothing  loth,  murmured,  in  the 
soft  notes  of  acquiescence-^"  Well,  then, 
guine<is  be  it." 

I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  before 
long,  the  same  sort  of  gentle  violence  will 
be  urged  from  some  other  and  higher 
quarter  of  the  profession,  and  it  will  be 
said  that  these  five  guineas  ought  to  be 
made  ten ;  and  when  this  is  done,  that 
they  ought  to  be  made  fifteen,  and  then, 
peradventure,  that  they  ought  to  be  twenty 
guineas,  and  twenty  guineas  they  soon 
will  be  made,  and  twenty  guineas,  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  be  too  much  for  tlie  duty. 
I  presume,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
boroughs,  none  of  these  sixty-eight  coun- 
ties will  have  fewer  than  ten,  and  some 
will  have  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  regis- 
tries ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 
sixty-eight  barristers  will  hold  these  sixty- 
eight  courts,  and  decide  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases,  not  merely  for  one 
year,  but  must  every  year  go  through  this 
species  of  circuit.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  these  barristers 
will  soon  become  permanent  oflicers  in 
their  respective  counties,  with  salaries  of 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  a-year  each, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  these  will  be- 
come most  important  political  function- 
aries, and  a  most  powerful  addition  to  the 
legal  patronage  of  the  Crown.  Has  it 
escaped  the  recollection  of  the  country, 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  House  of  Commons  to  reject 
the  County  Courts  Bill  was,  the  additional 
patronage  that  it  gave  to  the  Crown  in 
the  appointment  of  the  forty  barristers  as 
Judges,  and  the  passing  of  that  otherwise 
most  useful  Bill  was  prevented  by  the 
jealousy  that  was  felt  at  the  appointment 


of  such  a  mass  of  salaried  officers.  But 
what  are  we  now  going  to  do  ?  Is  it  not 
proposed  to  give  Uie  Government — for  to 
the  Government  it  must  eventually  fall — 
the  appointment  of  sixty-eight  Judges, 
who  will  no  doubt  have  adequate  salaries 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
who  are  to  exercise  important  and  Influ- 
ential offices  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Representation  of  the  people  ? 

I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on 
the  tim^  of  the  House,  and  1  will  not, 
therefore,  venture  to  go  into  the  consi- 
deration of  a  number  of  other  details  con- 
nected with  this  Bill,  which  I  had  origin- 
ally intended.  I  had  also  wished  to  state 
some  further  general  reasons  in  opposition 
to  this  Bill,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  likely 
to  eflect  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  already  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  House  with  the  lengthen^  state- 
ment which  I  have  made.  I  will,  there- 
fore, draw  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  until 
I  have  satisfied  my  feelings  and  my  con- 
science by  some  observations  on  the 
menacing  tone  in  which  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen have  permitted  themselves  to 
anticipate  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

I  am  satisfied,  Sir,  that  if  we,  as  ap- 
pears but  too  certain,  should  pass  this 
Bill,  and  that  the  House  of  Loras  should 
be  intimidated  into  the  adoption  of  it,  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  period  similar  to 
that  in  the  history  of  France,  which,  at 
the  outset  of  my  speech,  I  called  the  night 
of  insanity  ; — the  revolution  will  have 
commenced,  and  the  experiment  of  a 
republic  will  be  near  at  hand.  Let  me 
not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  a  re- 
public can  be  permanently  established  in 
this  country.  No,  Sir,  I  entertain  no 
such  opinion — our  habits,  our  manners, 
our  good  sense,  and  our  political  experi- 
ence all  forbid  it.  t  only  mean  to  say, 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish 
a  republic  ;  1  know  that  such  an  attempt 
would  ultimately  and  inevitably  fail.  But 
in  the  progress  of  that  failure  what  may 
happen — 

"  Through  what  variety  of  untried  beiog, — 
Through  what  oew  scenes  and  changes  might  we 
past  ?" 

There  may  be  blood,  there  may  be  rapine, 
there  may  be  both — t  hope  not.  I  ob- 
serve that  one  hon.  Gentleman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  expresses  some  sur- 
priie^  and,  it  seems,  disapprobation,  that 
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I  should  make  these  allusions  to  such  | 
contingent  dangers.  I  can  only  say,  in 
reply,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  at- 
tended to  the  whole  course  of  the  debate, 
he  would  have  known  that  the  allusions 
were  not  originally  mine — I  merely  echo, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  retort  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  threaten  us  with  such 
calamities  if  the  Bill  be  not  passed ; 
while  I,  in  my  conscience,  believe  that 
there  is  more  danger  of  such  misfortunes 
from  the  passing  than  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill. 

But,  Sir,  whatever  be  the  peril,  and  on 
whichever  side  it  may  lie,  our  first  duty  is 
truth ;  and  no  consideration  shall  induce 
me  to  conceal  what  of  danger  I  see  in  the 
one  course,  and  what  of  hope  opens  to  me 
on  the  other.  I  do  not  affect  to  deny 
that  we  live  in  critical  and  eventful  times ; 
nay,  Sir,  it  is  part  of  the  charge  that  I 
make  against  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
they  have  led  us  into  these  appalling  diffi- 
culties. I  say  the  noble  Lord  who  brought 
in  this  Bill — te  ip&ojudice^  te  confitente — 
it  is  you  who  have  created  the  panic ;  the 
country,  but  a  year  ago,  was  quiet  if  not 
contented,  and  prosperous  if  not  pleased. 
It  was  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues, 
and  1  only  repeat  his  own  previous  ad- 
mission, who  awakened  this  fury  of  Re- 
form* and  created  such  a  frenzy  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  strongest,  indeed  the 
only  argument  which  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  urge  upon  us  or  the  Lords,  is — that  a 
civil  war  will  ensue  if  we  dare  to  reject  it. 
But  I  repel  that  supposition,  as  well  from 
my  confidence  in  the  returning  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  England  whenever  they 
have  been  momentarily  led  astray,  as  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  by  which  the 
present  agitation  was  created.  The  danger 
has  not  sprung  from  the  spontaneous  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  nation,  it  has  been 
created  by  the  unjustifiable  temerity  of 
the  Ministry — by  the  introduction  of  this 
revolutionary  Bill — by  the  votes  of  the 
late  and  present  Parliament — by  the  angry 
dissolution — by  the  anarchical  elections — 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Government — 
and,  above  all,  by  the  abuse  of  the  sacred 
name  and  authority  of  the  Monarch ! 

The  people  of  England  are  not  turbulent, 
but  they  are  excited  by  a  rash  and  inex- 
perienced Administration.  The  people  of 
England  are  not  revolutionary,  they  only 
echo  the  opinions,  and  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  are  not  thirsty  of  blood,  or 


prone  to  rapine,  but  they  have  been  told 
from  the  Ministerial  Bench  of  this  House, 
and  they  have  been  told  even  from  the 
Throne,  that  their  enthusiasm  is  patriot- 
ism— that  in  supporting  the  Reform  Bill 
they  were  supporting  the  King,  and  that 
their  violence  in  favour  of  this  revolution- 
ary measure  is  the  most  acceptable  proof 
of  loyalty  and  affection. 

From  these  causes  of  the  ferment  we 
are  led  to  the  cure ;  the  power  which  has 
given  the  wound  can  heal  it ;  and  I  hesi- 
tate not  with  perfect  confidence  to  predict, 
that  if  the  other  House  of  Parliament  does 
its  duty  firmly  and  fearlessly,  the  country 
will  be  saved.  We,  at  least,  of  the  mi- 
nority, have  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  ours  through  a  struggle  of  unparal- 
leled length  and  difficulty,  and  against  a 
numerical  majority,  that  in  any  less  vital 
case  would  have  deterred  us  from  perse* 
vering  in  a  contest  predestinated  from  its 
outset  to  be  fruitless ;  but,  after  all  our 
ineffectual  labours — our  baffied  efforts*— 
our  signal  defeats,  I  own  that  I  would  rather 
be,  as  I  am,  one  of  this  consistent  and 
conscientious,  though  defeated  minority, 
than  be  reckoned  in  that  extraordinary 
majority  which,  a  few  nights  since,  voted 
to  retain  Aldborough  in  schedule  B,  and 
within  five  minutes  after  voted  to  condemn 
the  exactly  similar  case  of  Downton  into 
schedule  A. 

I  know  well  that  such  votes  as  this  were 
necessary  to  pass  the  Bill,  but  what  a 
Bill  must  it  be  which  required  from  its 
supporters  such  sacrifices!  I  admit,  that 
those  who  were  anxious  to  carry  the  Bill, 
acted  most  wisely  in  declining  to  examine 
its  details.  Desirous  of  concurring  in 
their  votes  upon  it,  they  had  no  other 
course  than  to  shut  their  eyes  and  not 
open  their  mouths ;  for,  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions on  which  they  did,  collisions  or 
differences  of  opinions  inevitably  arose, 
which  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  majority.  To-night,  when  the  padlock 
which  has  been  so  long  set  on  their  lips 
has  been  removed — when  the  hitherto 
silent  supporters  of  the  Bill  have  ventured 
to  become  its  advocates,  we  have  seen 
enough  to  show  that,  had  this  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  begun  earlier,  the  Bill 
never  could  have  reached  its  present  stage. 
Of  all  its  adherents,  who  have  spoken  in 
this  debate,  not  one,  or  I  believe  only  one, 
has  declared  himself  fully  satisfied  with  its 
provisions.  Some  hon.  Members,  even, 
i  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the  Bill  for  which 
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they  are  about  to  yote  with  a  severity  of 
criticism  and  expression  not  exceeded  by 
its  most  zealous  antagonist.  I  have  seen, 
also,  a  considerable  effect  already  pro- 
duced on  the  minds,  thoueh  not  on  the 
votes,  of  hon.  Gentlemen  m  this  House, 
by  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
arguments  of  my  hon.  friends ;  and  I  re* 
joice  to  believe  that  they  have  had  a  some- 
what similar  effect  in  the  country. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  venture  to 
talk  confidently  of  a  reaction — I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  to  say  that  it  has  already  changed, 
but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  it  soon 
will  change ;  as  enthusiasm  cools,  reason 
revives,  and  whenever  reason  revives,  the 
popularity  of  this  monstrous  Bill  is  gone. 
Our  debates  have  not  altered  many  votes 
in  this  House,  but  they  have  shaken  many 
opinions ;  so  I  believe  they  have  in  the 
country  at  large.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  House  have  prepared  the 
public  mind  to  listen  with  more  than  usual 
attention  and  respect  to  that  which  is 
about  to  commence  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  gain  the 
victory,  but  I  hope  we  have  contributed 
to  enable  the  Peers  to  do  so ;  and  I  can 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  we  have  performed 
our  duties,  so  the  Lords  will  perform 
theirs,  in  spite  of  the  dangers,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, witn  which  weak  or  wicked  coun- 
sellors are  attempting  to  terrify  them.  It 
were  a  libel  to  suspect  them  of  being  ca- 
pable of  yielding  to  such  menaces !  and  I 
say,  that  if  the  hereditary  portion ^of  the 
Li^islature  performs  its  part  with  zeal  and 
honesty — if  it  is  faithful  to  its  station,  its 
duties,  and  its  honour,  I  have  no  fear  for 
England. 

1  have  always  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
constitutional  excellence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  it  is  removed  from  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  that  popular  excitement 
which  will  occasionally  aisturb  the  judg- 
ment of  every  free  people — which,  from 
the  very  constitution  and  nature  of  a  re- 
presentative government,  is  felt  in  a  some- 
times dangerous  degree  even  in  this  House. 
On  that  august  assembly  neither  hollow 
flattery  nor  insulting  menaces  will  have 
any  eiffect;  they  know  and  appreciate 
their  station  and  their  duties.  Firm  in 
their  own  hereditary  honour,  they  are  not 
to  be  blown  about  by  squally  gusts  of  po- 
pular inconsistency : 
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Intaminafcis  falget  honoribos. 
Nee  fiutnit  aut  ponit  secures, 
Arbitrio  popularis  aune. 

Why  is  it,  that  a  Constitution  so  demo- 
cratic m  some  of  its  general  principles  as 
ours,  has  yet  invested  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature  with  such  aristocratical  privi- 
leges ?  Why"  is  the  Peerage  surrounded 
with  such  transcendent  distinctions  of 
personal  dignity  ?  and  why  are  these  per- 
sonal distinctions  still  further  enhanced 
by  being  hereditary  ?  Why  are  they 
robed  in  ermine,  and  reverenced  as  the 
highest  tribunal  of  law  as  well  as  legisla- 
tion ?  Why  are  they  treated,  in  social  in- 
tercourse, with  a  degree  of  respect  that 
may  seem  almost  unbecoming  a  free  peo- 
ple ?  And  why,  as  a  public  body,  do  we 
surround  them  with  some  portion  of  that 
majesty — I  had  almost  said  that  sanctity, 
which  environs  the  Throne,  at  the  steps 
of  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  hold  their 
august  assembly?  All  these  distinctions 
are  conferred  on  them  less  for  their  spikes 
than  for  ours.  They  are  thus  honourably 
segregated  from  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
they  may  not  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
the  popular  current.  They  are  raised  so 
high  that  they  may  have  a  more  exten- 
sive view — that  they  may  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  calmer  judgment,  and  to  form  a 
more  deliberate  opinion  on  the  crowded 
and  tamultuous  scenes  which  may  be 
passing  below  them. 

These  are  considerations  upon  which 
the  superiority  of  the  Lords  is  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Commons  of  England;  these 
are  the  reasons  that  the  Members  of  this 
House,  admitting  no  personal  superiority 
in  any  man  or  body  of  men,  are  content 
to  follow  you.  Sir,  when,  with  a  kind  of 
proud  humility,  we  present  ourselves  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  receive 
from  the  Woolsack  the  commands  of  the 
Sovereign.  Are  we  degraded — are  we 
humiliated  by  this  ?  No — we,  who  are  in- 
ferior to  none  in  this  country,  and  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  other  country  which 
is  not  free,  do  not  think  ourselves  de- 
graded by  thus  giving  the  example  of 
order  and  obedience  to  all  the  other  gra- 
dations of  society,  by  thus  contributing 
our  exemplary  aid  to  the  smooth  and 
steady  working  of  the  political  machine, 
and  by  joining  our  cheerful  consent  in  the 
full  and  acconlant  harmony  which  results 
from  and  attests  the  well-regulated  influ- 
ences of  every  constitutional  power. 

In  what  crisis  of  public  adSairs  will  it 
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ever  be. permitted  to  the  Peers  to  exercise 
their  deliberative  functions  if  it  be  denied 
to  them  now  ?  or  are  they  henceforward 
to  understand  that  they  must  confine  their 
independence  to  amending  a  Turnpike 
Act,  or  criticising  a  Bankrupt  Bill  ?  Such 
trifles  for  a  little  longer  they  may  be  aU 
lowed  to  employ  themselves  upon ;  but 
as  a  deliberative  council  of  the  nation,  their 
functions  are  at  an  end  for  ever,  if,  either 
from  error  of  judgment  or  by  poorness  of 
spirit,  they  should  on  this  occasion  be  in* 
timidated  or  misled  from  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

It  is,  Sir,  for  occasions  of  this  very 
kind  that  the  peculiar  power  of  the  Lords 
has  been  created.  On  great  and  vital 
questions,  when  the  parties  in  the  State 
and  the  people  in  the  country  are  strongly 
divided  and  violently  agitated,  the  Lords 
should  intervene,  like  Judges  or  Arbitra- 
tors, to  see  that  the  matter  in  dispute  be 
discussed  with  temper,  and  decided  by 
justice;  and  surely  there  never  was  a 
question  that  required  a  calmer  considera- 
tion, or  deserved  a  more  deliberate  judg- 
ment than  that  which  is  now  in  discussion ;  a 
question  which  divides  the  public  mind 
more  than  any  question  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred— a  question  on  which  public  opinion 
was  so  nearly  balanced,  that,  as  I  before 
stated,  out  of  36,000  electors  who  polled 
at  various  contests  in  the  last  election, 
there  was  only  a  majority  of  1,600  found 
in  favour  of  it ;  a  question  in  which  the 
opinions  of  Members  of  this  House  differ 
to  an  extent  never  known  before — a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  late  Parliament  was  di- 
vided, in  the  proportion  of  302  to  301 
(the  miserable  unit,  by  which  the  majority 
was  gained,  being  of  a  character  on  which, 
if  this  were  the  time,  I  should  have  much 
to  say) — a  question  the  mo5t  important 
that  has  ever  agitated  the  hopes  or  fears 
of  the  people  of  this  country — a  question 
even  more  important  than  that  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  or  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Crown  of  these  realms  on  the  House 
of  Hanover !  It  is  on  such  a  question,  and 
it  is  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  ought  to  feel  that  their  inter- 
vention is  peculiarly  appropriate,  I  will 
even  venture  to  add,  indispensably  neces- 
saiy — this  is  the  conjuncture  for  which 
they  were  specially  constituted — this  is  the 
hour  of  trial — not  so  much  of  our  trial,  as 
of  theirs — this  is  the  final  contest  on 
which  they  must  decide,  if  they  hope  ever 
to  decide  again — this  is  the  struggle^  from, 


which  they  must  rise  victorious,  or  rise  no 
more — now  or  never  1 

Sir,  I  have  been  educated  in  a  consti- 
tutional reverence  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
second  in  order,  but  not  differing  in  prin- 
ciple, from  that  which  I  feel  for  the  Throne. 
I  see  in  that  august  body  the  real  con- 
necting bond  between  the  King  and  tlie 
people — the  conservative  principle  of  our 
mixed  Constitution.  I  respect  the  func- 
tions which  have  been  allotted  to  it,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  integrity  and  courage 
with  which  it  has  exercised  them.  I  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  honour  with  which  it  is 
regarded,  and  which  it  has  deserved,  by  a 
long  and  not  merely  unblemished,  but 
splendid  course  of  public  service — I  have 
augured  well  for  the  permanence  of  our 
national  prosperity  when  I  have  seen  thii 
assembly  successively  transferring,  as  it 
were,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  pledges  of 
confidence — T  had  almost  said  of  affec- 
tion— our  brightest  ornaments.  I  have 
exulted  to  see  the  most  eminent  talents 
and  services  in  this  House  rewarded,  in 
the  public  opinion  and  in  their  own, 
by  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  ;  and  to  be- 
lieve that  any  public  man,  whatever  might 
be  his  abilities  and  his  services,  would — 
until,  perhaps,  within  the  last  few  days,  have 
considered  that  dignity  as  a  species  of  na- 
tional recompensevfor  the  highest  public 
merit. 

These  are  the  feelings  with  which  I  am 
actuated  towards  the  Peerage,  and  these 
are  the  feelings  which  inspire  me  with 
confidence  that,  on  the  great  matter  now 
in  question,  the  House  of  Lords  will  exer- 
cise its  accustomed  wisdom,  will  exert  its 
ancient  fortitude,  and  will  vindicate  its 
hereditary  honour  ;  but  if  it  were  possible 
that  insults  and  menaces  should  deter 
them  from  their  duty — if  intimidation 
should  shake  them — if  fear,  in  the  mask 
of  prudence,  should  mingle  amongst 
them — iflhey  could  forget  their  most  sacred 
duty  in  the  mean  calculations  of  personal 
advantage — if  they  were  to  abandon  that 
post  for  the  defence  of  which  they  have 
been  specially  enrolled,  and  by  anticipation 
rewarded — if,  for  a  phantom  of  precarious 
safety,  they  should  part  with  the  solid 
power  with  which  they  ace  invested,  and 
thus  exhibit  themselves  equally  unworthy 
and  unfit  for  the  duties  to  which  the 
Constitution  destines  them — then  I  too, 
in  spite  of  all  my  ancient  feelings  and 
predilections,  I  too,  would  be  against  a 
House  of  Lords. 
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Bat  I  have  no  such  apprehensions ;  and 
this  melancholy  hypothesis  has  been  sug- 
gested to  my  mind,  not  by  any  suspicion 
of  the  firmness  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
by  the  audacious  and  unconstitutional 
menaces  by  which  they  are  assailed,  and 
the  false,  hypocritical,  and  poisonous  ad- 
vice by  which  they  have  been  insulted. 
They  will  despise  and  defeat  both;  and 
if  they  are  in  their  consciences  convinced 
tbfat  the  Bill  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  preg- 
nant with  national  calamity — they  will 
resist  all  menaces,  defeat  all  fraud,  and  will 
boldly  and  bravely,  and  as  becomes  the 
Barons  of  England,  reject  the  Dill. 

And  what  will  follow  7  Blood — plunder 
—-civil  war?  No,  Sir;  the  very  supposi- 
tion is  a  libel  on  the  people — nay,  I  would 
say,  on  the  friends  of  the  Bill ;  for  what 
hope  could  we  have  that  they  would  re- 
verence a  new  Constitution,  who  would 
thus,  on  the  first  provocation,  violate  the 
old  ?  Will  future  laws  bind  those  who  arc 
strong  and  wicked  enough  to  overthrow 
all  that  exist  ?  No,  Sir ;  even  if  the  peo- 
ple of  England  be  as  devotedly  enamoured 
of  the  Bill  as  they  are  (I  believe  falsely) 
represented  to  be,  they  would,  however 
they  might  lament  its  failure,  still  rever- 
ence the  constitutional  authority  which, 
in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  judgment 
and  its  conscience,  had  suspended  its  pro- 
gress* It  might  be  re-produced — re-dis- 
cussed-purged  again  and  again  on  our 
attention  with  all  the  warmth  of  zeal  and 
all  the  force  of  conviction,  but  we  should 
have  no  appeal  to  force. 

But  if  I  could  for  a  moment  admit  the 
probability  of  such  an  extremity,  what 
should  be  its  efiect  on  our  minds,  but 
only  to  invigorate  and  fortify  us  to  resist- 
ance ?  If  force  is  to  be  employed,  where 
will  it  end  ?  If  directed  against  the  Lords, 
how  long  will  it  spare  the  King  and  the 
Commons  ?  When  the  Peers  shall  be  ex- 
pelled  from  their  curule  chairs,  shall  we 
be  allowed  to  sit  on  these  benches  ?  How 
long  was  it  after  the  House  of  Lords  had 
been  abrogated,  that  Cromwell  burst 
armed  into  this  place,  and,  standing  al- 
most in  the  spot  whence  I  am  addressing 
you,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  "  take 
away  this  bauble?''  {Mr.  Croker,  who 
standing  near  the  Table^  here  touched 
the  mace,]  Let  those,  above  all,  who 
would  countenance  the  employment  of 
force,  beware.  Violence  done  to  the 
l^rds  would  be  a  sure  prelude  of  violence 
to  the  Commons.     Does  history— does 


experience,  afford  a  single  instance  in 
which  those  who  had  incited  a  rabble  to 
outrage  and  spoliation,  were  not,  in  their 
turn,  and  at  no  long  interval,  sacrificed 
by  the  passions  which  they  themselves  had 
inflamed — unlamented  victims  of  atroci- 
ties which  their  own  folly  had  instigated  ? 

The  House  of  Lords  have  often  found 
themselves  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  they  were 
firm ;  and  when  the  frenzy  of  the- moment 
subsided,  the  sobered  voice  of  the  nation 
thanked  them  for  having  thus  exercised 
their  moderating  power.  Thus  it  was  at 
the  Revolution,  and  thus  again  at  the 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
How  infinitely  less  important  were  those 
once  engrossing  questions,  to  that  on 
which  we  have  now  to  decide!  Those 
were  temporary,  almost,  I  might  say, 
personal  qmestions,  which  would  have 
naturally  decayed  with  the  progress  of 
time,  and  died  with  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  raised ;  but  the  present  question 
involves  principles  of  eternal  application, 
which  may  be  felt  in  all  times,  and  by 
the  remotest  posterity.  Let  ui  emulate 
the  wise  and  noble  courage  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  act,  in  this  great  and  vital  ques- 
tion, with  the  same  judgment  and  con- 
stancy that  they  exerted  on  the  more  tem- 
porary interests  to  which  I  have  alluded  : 
— they  are  gone,  and  we  are  going ! — but 
let  us  take  care  that,  like  them,  we  leave 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  unimpaired 
behind  us*  Let  us  take  care  that,  when 
we  go,  we  may  look  back  upon  our  course 
with  a  self-approving  conscience — let  us 
have  the  pride  and  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing preserved  those  institutions  which  we 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  and  of  having 
transmitted  to  our  children  the  same  li- 
berty, the  same  glory,  and  the  same  pros- 
perity which  our  ancestors  left  to  us, — let 
us  take  care  that  there  be  not  inscribed  on 
our  tomb  that  opprobrious  epitaph  which 
was  applied  to  a  Parliament  in  ancient 
days,  of  having  been  Parliamentum  msa- 
fium.  If  such  opprobrium  is  to  attach  to 
any  portion  of  this  House,  it  will,  at  least, 
not  be  the  honourable  friends  who  sit 
around  me,  who,  without  any  prospect  of 
power,  and,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  with- 
out any  wish  for  place  —  without  any 
hope  of  popularity  —  without  any  ex- 
pectation, or  any  vrish,  of  any  other 
reward  than  the  approbation  of  our  own 
consciences,  have  defended,  to  the  best  of 
our  manboodi  that  Constitution  which  we 
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believe  to  be  inseparably  united,  linked^ 
andy  as  it  were,  bound  up  with  thp  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

If  the  Bill  be  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
duty,  the  Commons  will,  I  confidently 
anticipate,  not  be  wanting  in  theirs.  We 
shall  pay  to  the  decision  of  the  other 
House  the  respect  which  we  demand  for 
our  own.  We  shall  exhibit  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  people  an  instance  of  that  con- 
stitutional subordination  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  society,  and  we  shall,  by  our  pre- 
cepts and  example,  teach  them  that, 
without  such  a  gradation  of  obedience  to 
law  and  of  acquiescence  in  authority,  no 
country  can  have  any  guarantee  for  its 
peace,  its  prosperity,  its  glory,  for  its 
foreign  independence,  or  its  domestic 
liberty. 

I  deny  not  that  the  prospect  before  us 
is  awful — I  am  not  blind  to  the  darkness 
of  the  tempest  which  seems  gathering 
around  us,  but  I  see  above  the  clouds  the 
star  of  the  Constitution  shining  in  distant 
but  clear  serenity ;  I  hail  its  prophetic 
brilhancy,  and  feel  inspired  by  a  sacred 
hope,  that  by  its  saving  guidance  we  shall 
weather  the  gale,  and  ride  triumphant 
through  the  storm. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  though  he 
differed  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  upon  most  of  the 
topics  which  he  had  introduced  into  his 
very  eloquent  and  discursive  speech,  yet 
there  was  one  declaration  in  it  with  which 
he  most  cordially  agreed ;  and  that  declara- 
tion was,  that  though  the  prospect  around 
was  dark  and  lowering,  the  star  of  the 
Constitution  was  still  shining  above  us 
and  about  us,  and  that  by  following  its 
guidance  we  should  still  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm  and  to  ride  safely  at  last  in  our 
wished-for  haven.  He  believed  that  these 
expectations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  fully  verified,  and  that  they 
would  be  yerified  as  soon  as  ever  it  was 
decreed  that  tliis  Bill  should  pass  into  law. 
The  right  bon.  Gentleman,  at  the  outset 
of  his  speech  bad  much  depreciated  his 
own  ability  and  talents.  At  that  he  was 
not  surprised,  for  it  was  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary tricks  of  ambitious  rhetoricians.  He 
was,  however,  much  surprised  at  what 
followed,  for  he  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  offer 
an  apology  for  his  shrinking  modesty. 
Whilst  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
thus  unnecessarily  trying  his  hand  at  an 


apology,  he  might  have  offered  one  for  the 
ingenuity  which  he  was  going  to  display 
in  evading  the  real  bearings  of  this  ques- 
tion :  for  afler  the  overpoweringly  eloquent 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Calne,  who  had  entered  upon  the  de- 
tails of  this  Bill  with  all  the  brilliance  of 
a  finished  orator,  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
an  accomplished  statesman,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  flinched  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way  from  the  subject  altogether, 
had  avoided  all  its  great  principles'  and 
had  read  to  that  House  a  funeral  oration 
over  the  dying  efforts  of  opposition,  and  to 
the  House  of  Lords  a  lesson  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  treat  this  Bill,  * 
which  would  now  soon  make  its  appear- 
ance before  their  Lordships.  In  dealing 
with  the  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  confined  himself  to  cutting  a  few 
jokes  on  the  names  of  the  commissioners, 
and  to  a  few  cavils  on  the  petty  details  of 
the  Bill.  To  one  gentleman  who  was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  to  another  gentle- 
man who  bore  the  uncouth  but  homely 
name  gf  Sheepshanks,  to  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  Downton,  to  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  St.  Germains — all,  except  the 
gout,  fair  subjects  of  discussion  —  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  returned  with 
the  most  unenviable  pertinacity.  All  the 
other  points  in  the  Bill  had  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again  in  the  committee.  At 
that  stage  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  said  a  word  upob  them,  but  now — 

Mr.  Croker  said  that  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  discussing  these  points 
on  the  3d  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr  iSton/ey  did  not  know  any  process  by 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  so 
construe  the  orders  of  the  House  as  to  re- 
serve to  himself  a  right  of  discussing  these 
points  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  Bill  had  been 
read  a  third  time  already,  and  it  was  now 
quite  hopeless  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  carry  any  amendment  on  the  Bill 
inasmuch  as  the  question  now  was,  that 
this  Bill  do  now  pass.  In  this  dreadful 
state  of  the  question,  it  was  some  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  all  his  pathetic  declamation  on  the 
grave  perils  which  at  present  surrounded 
the  State,  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  such 
light  subjects  as  those  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  a  discussion  to  which  they  did 
not  belong,  and  not  unwilling  to  give  the 
House  a  merry  tune  upon  his  fiddle, 
even  though  he  stated  that  Rome  was 
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burning.     If   any   stranger  had  walked 
into  the    House,   and    had    listened    to 
the  two  first  hours  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's speech,  could  he  have  imagined, 
from  the  comic  gestures  and  buoyant  tones 
in  which  he  delivered  his  speech,  that  he 
was  discussing  the  last  stage  of  a  measure 
which  he  considered  more  important  even 
than  the    glorious  Revolution   of  1688? 
In  the  details  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  offered  to  the  House,  he  had 
made  some  mis-statements  so  extravagant 
that  he  (Mr.  Stanky)  wondered  how  he 
could  venture  to  ptit    them  before  the 
House.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  the  old  charge,  which  had  been 
refuted  by  facts  and  repelled  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt  by  the  House,  that 
Ministers  had  been  swayed  by  base  and 
corrupt  motives  in  selecting  the  towns  and 
boroughs  for  the  different  schedules.   The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
case  of  St.  Germain's ;  but  he  had  totally 
forgotten  the  case  of  Downton.     He  had 
said,  that  the  case  of  Westbury  was  one  in 
which  Ministers  showed  extravagant  par- 
tiality. He  stated  that  Westbury  contained 
2,600  inhabitants,  but  even  if  it  were  so, 
that  would  raise  it  above  the  line.    But  by 
reference  to  the  returns,  it  would  be  found 
that  Westbury  contained  a  population  of 
6,800  souls.     Then,  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  there    were    only    fourteen 
houses  of  the  proper  class  in  it — that  was 
going  upon  confessedly  erroneous  returns. 
By  returns  of  a  later  date  it  appeared 
that  the  borough  and  parish  of  Westbury 
contained  310    10/.  householders.     The 
right    hon.    Gentleman    occupied   much 
time  in  comparing  Suffolk  with  Durham, 
Essex  with  Cumberland,  and  other  coun- 
ties, as  little  favoured,  as  he  imagined,  as 
the  former,  with  those  who  had  been  more 
favoured,  and  wound  up  his  comparison 
by  a  joke  borrowed  from,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  lent  to,  a  certain 
publication  which  every  Sunday  for  a  con* 
siderable  time  past  had  amused  its  readers 
by  the  question  of  "  What  will  they  say 
at  Cockermouth?"      He  would  not  follow 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  com- 
parison of  the  counties,   for  his  whole 
argument  only  went  to  shew  that  the  Bill 
would  not  do  what  it  never    pretended 
to   do,  namely,  not  fix   the  Represent- 
ation   of  the    country  on   the    rule-of- 
three  principle  of  direct  proportion  to  the 

populntion  :  but  if  be  hid  Ukeo  Lan- 


cashire, Derby,  and  some  other  counties 
into  the  calculation,  he  might  have  drawu 
conclusions  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he 
did  draw.     But  had  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
and  Essex  complained  of  the  injustice  ? 
Had   they  complained  of  being  unfairly 
treated  ?   Let  the  county  Members  returned 
by  the  whole  of  them  at  the  last  election 
answer  the  question.    ''Then,"  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  "  to  complete  the 
absurdity,  having  given  four  Members  to 
each  of  the  large  counties — having  thereby 
offered  a  boon  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
given  them  to  expect  that  each  man  would 
have  a  vote  for  four  Members — the  opinion 
of  the  country  and  of  the  House  was  so 
decidedly  expressed  on  the  subject,  as  to 
drive  Ministers  into  that  absurdity  of  all 
absurdities,  the  division  of  those  counties." 
But  did   not  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
know,  that  the  division  of  counties  formed 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  when  first 
it  was  announced   by  his  noble  friend  ? 
So  far  from  flattering  the  voters  of  large 
counties  with  a  hope,  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  deluded,   of  voting  for   four 
Members,  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
Reform  Bill  unaccompanied  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  large  counties  :  and,  far  from 
that  division  having  been  forced  upon  the 
Government,  it  was  the  point  upon  which 
many  hon.  Gentlemen,  usually  supporting 
them  on  all  the  other  clauses,  opposed  them 
most.    There  was  another  point,  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  charged  partiality 
on  the  Government  namely,  that  the  small- 
est counties  and  the  smallest  boroughs 
were  connected  with    the    Government. 
He    instanced     Gateshead,    but    forgot 
Kendal ;  so  that,  to  use  his  own  language, 
it  was  Tory  Kendal,  and  not  Whig  Gates- 
head, that  was  favoured.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  propounded  a  proposition  so 
startling,  that  much  as  he  was  astonished 
at  many  parts  of  his  speech,  this  astonished 
him  the  roost.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated,  that  the  measure,  so  far  from  ex- 
tending the  representation,  would  actually 
diminish  the  number  of  the  constituency 
in  counties.     [Mr.  Croker. — In  some  of 
the  towns.]  That,  however,  was  not  a  fair 
way  of  arguing,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   brought    the     statement     forward 
against  the  truth  of  the  preamble  of  tlie 
Bill,  at  least  that  part  of  it  respecting  the 
increase  of  the  constituency.     For  this 
purpose  he  took  a  certain  number  of  bo- 
roughs, where,  as  he  said,  the  constituency 
would  be  less  under  the  new  law  thaa 
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under  the  old ;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand on  what  calculation  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    made    out    his   case.       He 
said,  that  the  number  of  voters  belonging 
to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B  would  be 
reduced  from  1 1 ,000,  to  less  than  4,000. 
Each  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B  must, 
under  this  Bill,  contain  300  voters  each ; 
and  there  are  forty-one  boroughs  in  that 
schedule :  instead  of  4,000,  the  new  consti- 
tuency  would   be  above    12,000,  being 
more  than,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  they  now   contain.     It  was 
true  that  some  of  the  voters  within  these 
boroughs  would  not  have  a  vote  under  the 
new   Bill;   but  that  would  not  occasion 
a  diminution  in  the  total  number,  as  for 
each  displaced,  several  were  added.    The 
right  hon.   Gentleman  had  entered  into 
details  of  the  comparative  expense  of  poll- 
ing under  the  new  and  the  old  law,  upon 
which  he  would  make  one  remark.     He 
said,  that  fifteen  polling  places  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  open  for  two  days,  was 
equal  to  thirty  days'  polling;  and,  assum- 
ing that  there  were  no  means  of  commu- 
nication from  one  part  of  the  county  to 
another,  he  asserted,  that  if  once  begun, 
the  poll    must  be    gone  through.    The 
march  of  intellect  and  of  improvement 
was  much  talked  of,  but  if  there  were  one 
thing  in  which  progress  had  been  made,  it 
was  in  the  communication  of  one  part  of 
the  country  with  another,  and  that  com- 
munication was  now  so  rapid,  that,  even 
in  the  largest  county,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  second  day's  poll  might  be  saved. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  never 
was  a  candidate  for  a  county,  said,  there 
roust  be  a  great  expense  in  the  candidate 
first  bringing  every  freeholder  up  to  the 
county  town,  to  meet  the  electors  face  to 
face,  and  answer  questions;   and  next  in 
sending  them  their  several  ways  to  these 
fifteen  polling  places.     If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  ever  proceed  on  that 
very  liberal  system,  he  would  do  what  no 
candidate  for  a  county  ever  did  before; 
he  would  be  a  popular  candidate,  but  the 
election  would  be  roost  expensive.     But 
in  arguing  this    point,    the    right    hon. 
Gentleman  bad  forgotten  that  there  were, 
under   the    present    law,  fifteen  polling 
places,  open  not  for  two  days  but  for 
fifteen  days,  and   all  at  one  place.    The 
difference    of    the    expense,    therefore, 
would  not,  as  he  said,  be  twice  fifteen  to 
fifteen,  but  twice  fifteen  to  fifteen  times 
fifteen.    He  would  not  enter  into  the  im- 


plied charge  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  Commissioners  for  the 
division  of  the  counties,  and  appoint- 
ing the  limits  of  boroughs,  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  deny,  that  two 
out  of  the  three  Members  applied  to,  to 
act  as  Commissioners,  were  opposed  to 
the  Bill,  and  that,  although  one  of 
the  two  actually  appointed  was  in  its 
favour,  yet  that  the  otner  was  against  it. 
He  would  be  willing,  it  appeared,  to  place 
his  life,  his  property,  nis  honour,  in 
their  keeping,  and  yet  he  would  not 
confide  the  interests  of  a  turnpike  trust  to 
their  impartiality.  Truly,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  estimate  political  honour  or  moral 
honesty  at  a  very  exalted  standard.  There 
was  one  feature  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  which  he  could  not  very 
easily  reconcile  with  the  character  which 
he  had  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  this 
atrocious  and  revolutionary  measure.  They 
were  now  discussing  the  very  last  stage  of 
the  Bill  so  denounced,  so  vituperated,  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
so  facetious  upon  the  subject,  that  one 
woiild  have  concluded  he  was  analysing 
the  unimportant  details  of  a  mere  road,  or 
a  turnpike  trust  bill,  and  not  a  momentous 
measure  of  national  policy  on  which  the 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  affections  of  the 
people  of  England  were  irrevocably  fixed. 
He  had  talked  of  changes,  important 
changes,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  measure  since  it  had  first  received  the 
sanction  of  the  public,  but  how  was  that 
assertion  sustained?  Was  schedule  A 
changed  ?  Had  schedule  B  been  altered  ? 
And  was  not  the  franchise  to  be  extended, 
as  at  first  proposed,  to  the  great  towns,  to 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
now  concede  the  privilege,  when  they 
found  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  withhold  it  ?  In  short,  what  one  alter- 
ation had  been  made  which  could  in  any 
degree  affect  the  original  merits  of  the 
Bill,  which  had  found  favour  and  accept- 
ance with  the  people  of  England  when 
first  mooted  f  In  proof  of  a  change  of 
opinion  on  their  parts  regarding  the  Bill, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  debates 
upon  it,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mentioned,  that  there  was  only  a  majority 
of  1 ,600  in  support  of  it  out  of  36,000 
polled  votes.  That  at  least  showed,  that 
immense  exertions  had  been  made  to  pro- 
cure a  nomioai  ndvanta^  oa  the  tide  of 
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the  Anti-reformers  at  the  late  elections, 
knowing  as  they  did  that  great  personal 
interests  were  involved  in  the  result.  But 
had  he  included  the  numbers  that  would 
have  voted  for  Reform  in  all  the  large 
towns  and  important  counties  throughout 
the  kingdom — could  he  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  rosyority  out  of  doors  would 
be  even  stilt  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  which  existed  within  the  walls  of  that 
House  ?  Hud  not  the  party  been  obliged 
to  fly  at  the  eeneral  election,  without  a 
shadow  of  chance  from  every  popular 
hustings  which  they  had  ventured  to 
contest  ?  And  were  there  not  at  that  mo- 
ment but  six  county  Members  out  of  the 
whole  Representation  of  England,  who 
offered  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
Northamptonshire,  and  stated,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, could  not  possibly  have  undergone 
any  risk  of  losing  his  election,  so  much 
was  he  personally  respected,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Bill.  In  that  county  there 
was,  he  acknowledged,  a  close  run ;  but 
when  the  noble  Lord  came  forward  with 
his  late  colleague  to  seek  the  suffrages  of 
the  electors,  why  had  he  been  returned, 
while  his  colleague  (than  whom  a  better 
man  was  no  where  to  be  found),  had  been 
ejected  ?  The  reason  was,  because  he 
came  with  the  Bill  in  his  hand,  when  his 
colleague  came  without  it ;  and  not  only 
was  he  elected,  but  another  noble  Lord 
along  with  him,  on  the  strength  of  that 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  con- 
cluded his  address  with  a  petty  appeal, 
not  to  that  House  but  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  whom  he  conjured  to  reject  or 
ne.utralize  the  Bill ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  prophesy  what  that  House  should  do 
when  tne  Bill,  pursuant  to  his  prediction, 
should  be  sent  back  to  them  from  the 
Lords,  with  considerable  amendments.  He 
had  apostrophized  the  French  nobles  too, 
by  way  of  enforcing  his  appeal,  but  those 
nobles,  he  would  tell  him,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  vacillating  conduct, 
and  by  want  of  due  firmness  when  called 
npon  to  act.  There  was  a  difference, 
however,  between  firmness  and  obstinacy, 
between  dignity  of  resolve  and  a  tenacity 
of  grasp,  which  was  in  the  end  compelled 
to  drop  powerless  and  paralysed,  although 
it  would  never  have  relaxed  of  itself,  how 
strongly  soever  urged  by  expediency  to 
do  so.    The  noblesse  granted  when  too 
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son,  at  the  call  of  argument,  but  under 
the  influence  of  direct  intimidation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  maintained,  that  if 
the  Peers  threw  out  the  Bill  and  set  them- 
selves firmly  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
will  of  the  people,  there  would  be  no  re- 
public. He  thought  with  him  there.  A 
republic  there  certainly  would  not  be,  nor 
would  there  be  even  any  attempt  to  esta- 
blish one,  for  the  people  of  England  were 
not  actoated  by  a  republican  spirit,  nor 
did  they  foster  republican  principles.  But 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  demanded 
what  was  our  security  that  we  should  not 
be  carried  to  much  more  desperate  lengths 
than  any  to  which  this  Bill  would  commit 
them,  he  made  answer, — ^we  had  the  same 
security  which  guaranteed  the  success  of 
the  Bill  itself,  the  deep-rooted  conviction, 
the  indomitable  energy,  the  resistless  voice 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
They  had  the  same  securities,  he  repeated, 
which  entitled  them  to  expect  the  con- 
summation of  the  Bill,  and  the  sooner  the 
safer — which  would  maintain  the  sove- 
reign in  all  the  fulness  of  his  royal  supre- 
macy, and  which  would  preserve  to  the 
Peers  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  pri- 
vileges. The  people  of  England  were  at- 
tached to  a  monarchical  form  of  govem** 
ment,  they  revered  aristocracy  generally, 
but  looked  up  to  their  own  aristocracy  in 
particular,  because  here  there  was  no  line 
of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  aristo- 
cratical  classes  of  society,  and  the  people 
themselves,  properly  so  called.  There 
were  in  this  country  no  persons  peculiarly 
invested  with  special  privileges  to  the  pre- 
judice of  othen,  no  order  was  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  the  House  of  Peers  as 
such  would  be  suffered  at  all  times  to  en- 
joy to  the  utmost  all  their  legitimate  here- 
ditary rights,  because  those  hereditary 
rights  were  not  exclusive.  Of  their  privi- 
lege of  legislation  the  people  by  no  means 
desired  to  deprive  them  ;  out  the  result  of 
their  rejection  of  this  Bill — if  they  did  re- 
ject it,  which  he  could  not  contemplate — 
would  be  a  constant  pressure  on  the  Peers 
as  a  body.  Instead  of  being  venerated 
and  esteemed  as  the  safe-guards  and  orna- 
ments of  the  country,  they  would  be  re- 
garded with  aversion  and  distrust:  no 
longer  esteemed  the  patrons  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  poor,  they  woald  be  looked 
upon  as  hard  and  oppressive  task*masters, 
who  wrested  from  the  people  a  power 
which  they  had  no  right  to  enjoy,  and 
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to  claim.  Whatever  might  happen — and 
he  trusted  ere  six  months  to  see  the  Re- 
form BiH  the  law  of  the  land,  cementing 
all  ranks  in  peace  and  unity  one  with  an- 
other, thus  establishing  the  empire  on  a 
solid  and  permanent  basis  — whatever 
might  happen,  he  repeated,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
part  which  he  had  performed,  could  not 
be  greater  or  more  comfortable  to  the 
conscience  than  that  of  those  who  had 
brought  forward  this  mighty  and  most 
salutary  measure,  in  the  humble  confidence 
that,  by  so  doing,  they  were  most  effec- 
tually consolidating  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Croker  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
say,  in  explanation,  that  the  right  hon. 
.Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
what  he  had  said  relating  to  the  North- 
amptonshire election.  He  had  not 
asserted  that  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
chosen  for  that  county  because  he  held 
the  Reform  Bill  in  his  hand,  but  he  had, 
on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  North- 
amptonshire, on  account  of  that  esteem 
which  they,  in  common  with  all  who 
knew  the  noble  Lord,  even  his  warm- 
est political  opponents,  always  felt  for 
him. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  to  move,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned. — Debate  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  September  21,   1831. 

MnruTBfl.]  Bills.  Road  a  third  time;  the  Spring  Gum, 
the  Clare  Presentments,  and  the  Commisuoofln  of  Public 
Acoounti  (Ireland.)  Read  a  aeoood  time;  the  Surplus 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  the  Game  Acts  Amendment ;  Corn* 
mitted;  the  Waterloo  Bridge  New  Street. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Bishop  of  LoMOOzr,  flrom  the 
Society  fiir  the  Prerention  of  Cruelty  to  Animab,  in 
faTour  of  the  Removal  of  Smithfield  Market. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday ,  September  21,  183L 

MiNOTSS.]    New  Member.  Roderick  M*Lboi>i  fisq.,  took 

his  scat  for  Suthcrlandshtrc 
BUL    Read  a  first  time ;  Spring  Guns. 

General  Registry.]  Mr.  Hodgson 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  County  of 
Northumberland,  signed  by  1,000  Peers, 
Gentlemen,  and  Freeholders,  against  the 
Bill  for  establishing  a  Registration  of 
Deeds.  The  proposed  Bill  had  the  un- 
qualified disapprobation  of  the  petitioners 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

Mr.  0*Connell  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  this  petition  had  been  presented,  as 
he  hoped  it  would  provoke  discussion, 
and  by  so  doing,  convince  the  petitioners 
of  the  invaluable  benefit  of  a  Registration 
of  Deeds. 

Mr.  Hodgson  said,  he  would  not  be 
tempted  into  discussion  upon  this  subject 
on  the  present  occasion.  Nor  should  he 
have  brought  up  the  petition  but  for  an 
observation  of  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  considered,  that 
this  Registration  Bill  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  country  at  large.  It 
would  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  money 
upon  good  titles;  and  those  gentlemen 
who  had  not  good  titles,  should  not  be 
permitted  fraudulently  to  borrow  money. 
The  system  of  registration  worked  well  in 
Scotland ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  well  in  England. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  observed,  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  that  he  knew  a 
person  who  had  a  rent-charge  bequeathed 
to  him  out  of  a  sum  of  money  lent  upon 
mortgage,  but  by  which  for  many  years  be 
received  no  benefit,  for  upon  investigation 
there  appeared  to  have  been  iei  previous 
mortgage,  and  the  difficulties  and  delays 
arising  out  of  this  state  of  things  caused 
much  vexation  and  loss.  This  was  one 
instance  of  some  protection  being  required 
by  those  who  lent  money  on  landed  pro- 
perty. 

Petition  to  he  printed. 

Influence  of  Peers  at  Elections 
— Case  of  Hertford.]  Mr.  Thomas 
Buncombe  presented  a  Petition,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  complaining  of  the 
unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  with  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise, as  exercised  at  the  last  election  by 
certain  electors  of  the  town  of  Hertfora. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  he  felt  great 
reluctance  in  presenting  a  petition  against 
a  Peer  of  Parliament,  who  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber df  that  House,  and  could  not  appear 
to  defend  himself,  and  for  whose  private 
character  he,  in  common  with  the  public, 
entertained  a  high  respect.  Those  feelings, 
however,  all  gave  way  to  the  anxiety  be 
felt  that  the  poor  should  be  protected 
in  the  independent  exercise  of  their  rights, 
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ID  ibis '  instance,  in  defiance  and  con- 
tempt of  an  express  Resolution  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons.  The  petitioo  was 
signed  by  thirty-five  electors  of  the  town 
of  Hertford,  who  stated,  that  they  occu- 
pied houses  in  that  town  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  and  complained  that 
they  had  received  notice  from  his  Lord- 
ship's agents  to  quit  those  houses,  in  con- 
sequence, as  they  believed,  of  their  having 
freely  and  conscientiously  exercised  the 
elective  franchise  at  the  last  election,  when 
thepetitionerssupported  the  Reform  candi- 
dates in  opposition  to  the  candidate  put 
forward  by  the  noble  Marquis.  The  pe- 
titioners stated,  that  they  had  paid  their 
rents,  or  were  prepared  to  pay  them ;  and 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  particularly  to  this  allegation  of  the 
petition,  because  the  non-payment  of  rent 
was  the  ground  on  which  the  ejectment  of 
tenants  who  had  voted  against  borough 
nominees  was  generally  attempted  to  be 
excused.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  a 
petition  should  have  been  presented  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hertford 
generally,  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  agents  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  in  this  transaction ;  but 
upon  subsequent  consideration  it  was 
thought  better  that  only  the  parties  ag- 
grieved should  come  before  the  House  in 
the  character  of  petitioners.  The  petition 
set  forth,  that  the  candidates  for  the  town 
of  Hertford  at  the  last  election,  were  Lord 
Ingestrie,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  and 
Mr.  Currie,  and  that  the  two  last-named 
were  the  Reform  candidates,  for  whom  the 
petitioners  voted  from  conscientious  feel- 
ings ;  that  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Long- 
more  were  the  agents  of  Lord  Ingestrie  at 
the  late  election,  and  were  also  the  So- 
licitors of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury; 
and  that  the  petitioners  received  notice, 
soon  after  the  election,  from  those  So- 
licitors, acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  quit  their  houses, 
for  noother  cause,  as  they  conceived,  but  be- 
cause they  had  voted  for  Lord  Ingestrie. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  prayed 
the  interference  of  the  House,  to  secure 
them  in  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  hon.  Member  then 
referred  to  several  affidavits  in  support  of 
the  petition*  One  of  those  affidavits 
stated,  that  when  a  person  who  had  lived 
fifty  yean  in  one  of  Lord  Salisbur/s 
hoasesy  sent  to  the  Steward  to  remonstrate 
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quit;  the  Steward  told  her  that  she 
could  expect  nothing  else,  her  son  had 
used  Lord  Salisbury  so  ill.  There  were 
several  other  affidavits  very  much  to  the 
same  effect,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
contended,  made  out  a  case  of  uncon- 
stitutional interference.  Under  present 
circumstances,  he  did  not  mean  to  follow 
up  the  presentation  of  the  petition  by 
moving  for  any  inquiry,  or  adopting  any 
ulterior  measure.  The  great  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  now  in  progress, 
he  trusted,  would  correct  all  those  abuses; 
but  if  any  unforeseen  circumstance  should 
occur  to  prevent  that  Bill  from  becoming 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  if  it  should  fail  in 
accomplishing  all  that  he  desired,  he 
should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  recur 
ao^ain  to  the  subject  of  the  petition. 
Those  poor  persons  ought  to  be  protected. 
Poor  they  were,  but  they  had  proved 
thehiselves  more  independent  in  principle 
during  the  late  election  than  some  persons 
of  higher  rank.  If  this  species  of  borough 
tyranny  continued,  the  only  remedy  would 
be  the  Vote  by  Ballot ;  and  if  the  Reform 
Bill  did  not  pass,  or  did  not  correct  this 
abuse,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  secure  to  the  electors  of  the 
town  of  Hertford,  at  least,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  Whether  that 
Bill  should  be  local  or  not,  would  depend 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  electors  of  other 
towns  similarly  circumstanced.  But  he 
hoped  this  public  exposure  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  practices.  It  was 
intolerable  that  thirty-five  families  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  houses,  because  the 
fathers  had  voted  at  an  election  against 
the  will  of  a  landlord. 

Lord  Ingestrie  said,  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  observations  upon  this  peti- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  his  noble  relative.  The  facts 
of  the  case  out  of  which  this  petition  origin- 
ated were  briefly  these :— -Some  twenty 
persons  waited  on  the  Mayor  of  Hertford, 
after  the  late  election,  to  be  sworn  to  a 
bundle  of  affidavits  which  they  brought 
with  them.  The  Mayor  inquired  what 
was  their  purport  ?  to  which  they  declined 
giving  any  other  answer  than  that  they 
wished  the  subject  matter  not  to  transpire. 
The  Mayor  refused  to  swear  them ;  and 
no  man  could  deny,  that  such  behaviour 
was  not  fai^  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sent'petitioners.  At  the  last  election  forHert- 
ford,  196  of  the  tenants  of  his  noble  tela- 
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gestrie,  fifty-six  for  Mr*  Duncombe,  and 
seventy-one  for  Mr.  Currie  and  Lord  In- 
gestrie.  Out  of  this  gross  number  of  196, 
thirty-eight  had  received  notice  to  quit, 
not  because  of  their  votes,  but  because 
they  were  considerably  in  arrear  of  their 
rents.  One  man  who  was  three  years  in 
arrears  voted  three  times  against  the  friend 
of  his  noble  relative ;  another  was  fourteen 
months  in  arrear,  and  owed  7/.;  a  third 
was  two  years  in  arrear,  and  owed  IW. 
I9s» ;  and  so  the  others  went  on  in  various 
periods  of  arrear  and  amounts  of  rent. 
Now  was  his  noble  relative  or  not  entitled 
to  eject  such  tenants  ?  Was  it  not  a  con- 
stant* practice  with  other  noble  Lords  to 
eject  unprofitable  tenants,  without  any 
charge  having  been  made  against  them 
that  they  had  done  so  merely  for  election 
purposes?  The  petitioners  had  imbibed 
an  idea  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  passed, 
their  tenements  and  lands  would  be  their 
own,  and  some  of  them,  encouraged  by 
the  present  members  for  Hertford,  had  | 
questioned  the  right  of  his  noble  relative 
to  so  much  of  his  property,  although  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  he  had  purchased 
it  from  the  Corporation  of  that  borough. 
He  did  not  question  the  right  of  the  peti- 
tioners to  try  the  question,  but  he  thought 
it  rather  hard  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  relative,  in  ejecting  tenants  for 
arrears  of  rent,  when  the  very  same  practice 
was  at  least  in  two  instances  adopted  by  the 
agent  of  the  hon.Member(Mr.Currie).  His 
noble  relative  let  his  houses  in  Hertford  at 
as  low  a  rent  as  any  other  landlord,  besides 
paying  their  poor-rates;  and  in  every  other 
respect  had  conferred  the  greatest  benefits 
upon  that  borough.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  was  sure  his  noble  relative  would 
stiind  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  this  House 
and  the  country,  of  having  acted  in  any 
other  manner  than  became  an  individual 
of  his  rank,andof  his  proverbial  generosity 
and  humanity. 

Sir  John  Sebright  was  sorry  that  any 
nobleman  in  England  should  attempt  to 
control  his  tenants;  he  had  never  done 
anything  of  the  sort  with  his,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  consequence  was,  that 
he  had  much  greater  influence  over  them 
than  if  he  was  to  exercise  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable power  towards  them.  But  it  was 
because  he  found  the  landlords  would  use 
Uieir  influence  unduly,  that  he  had  voted 
against  the  clause  introduced  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  give  the  franchise  to  tenants- 
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lieving,  as  he  did,  that  that  class  of  persons 
must  be  entirely  under  tlie  influence  of 
their  landlords,  while  they  themselves 
would  no  more  possess  the  franchise,  than 
if  they  were  so  many  negro  slaves. 

Mr.  Currie :  I  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  attempt  to  justify 
conduct,  which  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  must  appear  to  be  most  tyrannical, 
inhuman,  and  oppressive — a  line  of  con- 
duct which,  if  it  fall  not  directly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law,  is,  at  all  events,  in 
direct  violation  of  every  feeling  of  human- 
ity. The  noble  Lord  has  taken  great  pains 
to  show  to  the  House,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  is  a  most  indulgent  and  merciful 
landlord;  in  the  two  cases  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  mentioned  he  may  appear 
to  be  so ;  but  I  also  have  two  cases,  among 
many  others,  to  prove  directly  the  con- 
trary, independent  of  the  petition  before  the 
House.  There  is  another  point  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  touched  u|x>n.  The  noble 
Lord  has  said  that  I  promised  to  pay 
the  rent  of  those  people  who  voted  for  me 
at  the  late  election.  Now  this  I  most  dis- 
tinctly deny.  I  never  directly  or  indirectly 
offered  any  bribes  at  the  election — I  had 
no  High  Sherifl*  of  the  county  to  canvass 
for  me — I  had  no  lOs,  tickets  arrayed  in 
the  livery  of  Hatfield-house — I  had  no  noble 
Marquis  at  my  elbow  to  declare  that  if  he 
could  not  beat  me  he  would  ruin  me.  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  may  not  have  carried 
this  system  with  him  to  Armagh,  and  hav- 
ing found  it  successful  there,  have  taken 
it  on  to  Dublin.  I  shall  not  further  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  House,  than  by 
saying,  that  I  must  support  the  petition 
presented  by  my  honourable  colleague. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  believed,  that  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  means  to  obtain  that  just  influence 
for  their  property  which,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  always  intended  that  property  should 
have.  Suftly  the  House  could  not  have 
forgotten  what  was  stated  by  a  Cabinet 
Minister  only  a  few  nights  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  had  a  right  to 
expect  the  support  of  its  adherents,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  not  giving  that  support, 
they  must  expect  to  be  dismissed.  He 
did  not  mention  this  because  he  disap- 
proved  of  the  sentiment ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  it  was  a  right  one;  though 
it  did  so  happen  that  all  the  time  he  was 
in  office  he  had  never  once  interfered  with 
the  vote  of  any  individual.    But  c^  the  two 
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a  private  individual —he  thought  that  the 
latter  was  infinitely  favourable  in  the  com- 
parison ;  for  it  was  only  using  that  influ- 
ence in  support  of  his  own  personal  feelings, 
which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  every 
Englishman.  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford,  therefore,  complained 
that  his  noble  friend,  had  exercised  some 
influence  over  his  tenants  in  that  borough, 
he  would  say,  that,  supposing  he  had 
done  so,  he  dad  violated, no  existing  law. 
Such  practices  had  always  prevailed, 
and  would,  do  doubt*  continue  under 
the  new  Bill.  Several  of  those  tenants 
were  three  years  in  arrears  for  rent,  few 
of  them  less  than  one  year,  all  these 
persons  would  be  disfranchised  under 
the  new  BilL  He  did  not  complain  of 
the  two  Gentlemen  opposite  supporting 
the  cause  of  those  who  returned  them  to 
that  House;  they  said  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Marquis  had  been  oppressive,  but 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was  perfectly 
right. 

Mr.  /fttfittf  wanted  to  know  how  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  never  having  used 
his  own  influence  when  a  meml)er  of  Go- 
vernment, could  justify  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  in  using  his  ?  He  was  ready  to 
admits  that  property  ought  to  have  its  in- 
fluence, but  in  such  a  case  as  the  present, 
it  claimed  an  influence  which  was  undue. 
He  had  approved  of  giving  votes  to  tenants- 
at-will,  and  if  the  anticipated  incon* 
veniences,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Sebright),  were  to  be  experienced 
from  that  measure,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  removing  the  evil. 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  that  men  would  give  up 
the  means  of  living  merely  because  they 
had  a  right  of  voting  for  a  particular  Mem- 
ber. He  believed  that  the  feeling  of  in- 
terest would  predominate  over  that  of 
conscience,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
English  yeoinen  placed  in  a  situation  to  be 
exposed  to  a  conflict  between  them. 

Mr.  (yCoimell  thought  that  the  cases 
of  a  Government  and  a  private  individual 
were  not  similar:  a  Government  could 
not  go  on  if  the  people  whom  it  employed 
were  of  a  different  opinion  to  itself :  it  was 
by  its  dependants  that  the  Government 
ought  to  be  supported,  instead  of  being 
betrayed,  as  he  believed  was  the  case  in 
Ireland.  But  the  case  of  a  nobleman's 
interference  was  very  different ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Houseof  Commons  thought 
M^  foe  th#  vf  ry  fifit  Ihiag  it  did  every  S^- 


sion  vras  to  pass  an  order,  declaring  such 
an  interference  a  high  infringement  of  its 
privileges.  He  rejoiced  at  the  clause 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill 
by  the  noble  Marquis,  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  because  he  did  not 
doubt  that  its  effects  would  be  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  described  them.  It  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Sir  Richard  VyvyaH  said,  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  this  House  equally  applied  to 
the  exercise  of  influence  in  the  election  of 
Members  for  this  House,  whether  the  in- 
fluence was  exercised  by  the  Crown  or  by 
the  Peers.  And  as  to  the  Reform  question, 
of  which  he  would  only  speak  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  have  to  be  altered  within  one  year, 
and  then,  perhaps,  altered  again  in  another 
year.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.O'Connell) 
was  the  advocate  of  Vote  by  Ballot;  but 
why  should  that  be  expected  by  the  people 
while  their  Members  were  not  allowed  the 
exercise  of  a  similar  right?  Were  there 
any  persons  who  wished  to  have  a  screen 
themselves  which  they  denied  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  In  both  cases  the  right  of 
voting  was  a  trust,  and  without  Universal 
Suffrage,  the  Ballot  would  be  unjust,  par- 
ticularly to  those  persons  who  did  not  in- 
habit 10/.  houses,  nor  hold  leases  of  farms 
of  50/.  a-year. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  there  was  not  a  clause  in 
this  Reform  Bill  which  would  prevent  the 
exercise  of  that  influence  against  which 
the  present  complaint  was  directed.  On 
a  late  occasion  the  Government  justified 
its  use  as  to  persons  in  the  public  employ- 
ment. It  happened  that  when  charges 
like  the  present  were  made  by  Whigs 
against  Tories,  the  Tories  retorted  upon 
the  Whigs,  and  between  them  he  might 
say  *' tantarara/'  he  would  not  add  the 
other  portion  of  the  old  stave.  For  him- 
self  he  wished  that  every  Englishman 
should  have  a  vote ;  and  so  far  he  sup- 
ported the  clause  introduced  by  the  noble 
Marquis  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos)  for 
giving  the  right  of  voting  to  tenants-at- 
will.  Why,  the  Reform  Bill  itself  had  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty; and  though  he  objected  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  he 
was  satisfied  that  this  Bill  could  not  pre- 
vent it. 

Sir  John  Brydgei  expressed  his  sorprise 
and  regret,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hert- 
ford should  have  presented  the  petition  in 
tlM  ibNoce  of  %  DoUe  Lordi  who  lUon^ 
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was  capable  of  answering  it.  No  one  was 
more  jealous  than  he  of  the  interference 
of  Peers  in  elcctions^butthis  wasnotan  inter- 
ference with  an  election,but  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  property  after  the 
election  was  over.  He  held  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely improper  that  the  conduct  of  the 
nobleman  alluded  to  should  be  described 
in  that  House  as  tyrannical  and  cruel. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  was  not  sorry  that 
the  petition  had  been  presented.  An 
interference  of  a  Peer  at  an  election  was  a 
violation  of  the  law,  and,  if  it  were  brought 
home  to  the  offending  party,  he  was  liable 
to  severe  punishment.  He  was  aware  that, 
by  management  and  skill,  it  was  no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  an  influential  man  to  inter- 
fere with  the  privileges  which  the  electors 
enjoyed,  without  the  fact  being  proved; 
but,  as  he  had  said,  the  law  visited  a  clear 
case  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  Peer 
with  heavy  punishment.  Such  an  inter- 
ference was  not  that  which  property  ought 
to  possess ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
an  abuse  of  property.  A  landlord  had  no 
right  to  dismiss  a  tenant  because  the  ten- 
ant did  not  choose  to  vote  as  directed. 
This  was  a  gross  abuse  of  power,  and 
ought  to  be  visited  with  displeasure  by 
the  House,  whenever  such  a  case  was 
established. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  saw  no  remedy  for 
the  abuses  at  elections,  but  an  improved 
state  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  No 
legislative  measure  that  he  could  guess  at 
could  prevent  those  abuses,  unless  aided 
by  the  moral  sense  of  the  public. 

Petition  brought  up.  On  the  question 
that  it  do  lie  on  the  Table, 

Lord  Ingestrie  said,  that  from  the  ob- 
servations which  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  indulged  in,  an  impression  seemed  to 

Erevail  in  the  House,  that  undue  influence 
ad  been  exercised  by  his  noble  relative, 
and  that  the  eiectment  of  these  petitioners 
arose  out  of  the  last  election  alone.  He, 
however,  was  sure,  that  the  result  of  in- 
quiry would  be  the  disproval  of  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  G'ConneU  had  never  advocated  the 
principle  of  a  partial  Ballot ;  he  must  de- 
clare, however,  that  undue  influence  had 
been  invariably  used  by  the  Tory  Admi- 
nistrations in  Ireland,  at  elections,  and 
that  the  present  had  not  exercised  a 
similar  power*  They  had  instances  of 
late,  of  persons  in  office  not  only  opposing 
but  betraying  the  present  Government, 

Sir  H^i^ry  Horimg^  WM  not  prepared 


to  hear  the  fact  of  Officers  who  had  served 
for  years  under  preceding  Governments, 
being  threatened  with  dismissal  for  voting 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  described  in  any 
other  light  than  as  intolerance  and  tyranny. 
Mr.  Henry  Grattan  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  coolness  with  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  ventured  to  justify  or  deny 
the  notorious  abuse  of  power  at  elections 
of  all  Tory  Administrations  in  Ireland. 
He  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that  Lord-lieute- 
nants, with  their  own  hands,  wrote  to  per- 
sons within  their  influence,  commanding 
them  to  vote  against  him  (Mr.  Henry 
Grattan),  under  pain  of  dismissal  from 
office.  This,  he  repeated,  he  was  ready 
to  prove,  with  respect  to  himself,  and 
others.  One  fact  might  answer  as  a  spe- 
cimen ;  and  that  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  his  own  personal 
capacity  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  wrote  to  a 
Mr.  Lowe,  telling  him  to  vote  against 
Colonel  Grady,  the  popular  candidate  fbr 
Limerick,  under  pain  of  dismissal.  This 
fact  spoke  for  itself,  and  was  only  a  single 
instance  out  of  many.  Even  at  the  last 
Dublin  election,  undue  influence  was 
used  by  the  Corporation  against  the  Re- 
form candidates,  and  the  successful  can- 
didate (Lord  Ingestrie)  well  knew  it 
Could  that  noble  Lord  deny,  that  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  coal-heavers'  de- 
partment, were  compelled  to  vote' for  him, 
and  that  if  they  had  not,  they  would 
have  been  dismissed  without  ceremony  ? 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  that  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
amounted  to  this,  that  men  who  had 
served  under  a  Tory  Government,  must, 
necessarily,  be  turned  out  under  a  Whig 
Ministry ;  he  really  could  not  agree  with 
him  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Meath  had  made  an  observation,  he 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  personally 
to  him,  or  to  his  noble  friend,  with  respect 
to  a  certain  kind  of  influence,  with  which 
no  man  could  be  better  acquainted  than 
the  hon.  Member  himself.  But  whether 
the  imputation  was  intended  for  himself, 
or  for  his  noble  friend,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  equally  denied  and  rejected  with 
the  scorn  it  deserved. 

The  petition  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe^  on  moving  it 
should  be  printed,  took  that  opportunity 
to  deny  the  assertion,  that  this  petition 

b«d  beea  unfairly  ^t  tip*    That  aasertioQ 
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was  advanced,  because  those  persons  who 
had  made  the  affidavits  haa  refused  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of 
Hertford.  The  reason  of  that  refusal  was, 
that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that 
town*  were  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  Mayor 
had  refused  to  swear  the  affidavits, 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
and  they  had,  therefore,  been  sworn  before 
another  Magistrate.  Now,  though  he  was 
no  lawyer,  he  knew  enough  of  law  to  be 
aware,  that  no  Magistrate  had  a  right  to 
inquire  into  the  contents  of  an  affidavit 
sworn  before  him.  He  had  seen  it  stated 
in  a  public  Journal,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  had  complained,  that  attempts 
were  making  by  people  out  of  doors,  to 
lower  the  House  of  Lords  in  public  esti- 
mation. He  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
such  circumstfinces  as  had  occurred  at 
Hertford,  were  not  more  likely  to  lower 
the  Aristocracy  in  public  opinion  than  any 
speeches  which  could  be  made  against 
them. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  ^as  proceeding  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  Dublin 
Election,  when — 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  rose  to  order,  and 
said,  that  as  there  was  a  petition  to  be 
decided  to-morrow  upon  the  Dublin  Elec- 
tion, it  was  irregular  and  prejudicial  to 
that  question  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
make  observations  upon  it. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  had 
no  right  to  touch  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  an  election  petition  which  was  referred 
to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  he  had  meant 
nothing  he  had  said  personally  against 
the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder,  and  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  to  what  he  alluded.  He 
had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempted 
to  induce  a  man  to  vote  for  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Shaw  understood  the  hon.  Member 
to  say,  that  in  the  last  election  for  Dublin, 
he  and  his  noble  friend  had  made  use  of 
an  influence  in  the  shape  of  a  certain 
number  of  pounds. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  did  not  remember 
that  he  had  charged  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  with  having  used  that  influence 
himself. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
roan's  words  were  not  intended  to  apply 
personally  to  him,  then  his  answer  did  not 
apply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  they  were  not. 


Lord  Ingestrie  said,  it  did  not  argue 
much  for  the  case  of  the  petitioners  uiat 
they  refused  to  state  the  cause  of  their 
complaints  before  the  Magistrates  of  Hert- 
ford. He  could  not  understand  either  from 
the  petition  itself,  or  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  introduced  it, 
that  any  case  could  be  made  out  c^inst 
his  noble  relative.  He  thought  it  some- 
what unusual  for  an  hon.  Member  to 
charge  him  with  being  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices  at  his  election,  while  a  petition 
stood  for  the  decision  of  the  House  as  to 
th^  validity  of  that  election.  He  trusted 
that  his  character  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  aside  such  an  accusation.  But  even 
if  it  should  be  proved,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  acts  unworthy  a  gentleman  and  a 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  might  still  retain  the  hope  of 
being  made  a  Baronet  for  his  services. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Parliameictart  Reform— Bill  for 
England  —  Third  Reading  —  Ad- 
journed Debate.]  The  Order  of  the 
Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
upon  the  Reform  Bill  having  been  read, 
and  the  question  put, 

Colonel  Sibthorp  rose  and  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  House  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible.  The  hon.  Member  stated,  that 
indisposition  prevented  him  from  doing 
more  than  to  declare,  that  he  still  enter- 
tained the  most  decided  hostility  towards 
the  Bill,  which  he  believed  would  be  de- 
structive alike  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  privileges  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Throne.  He  trusted 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  would 
do  its  duty  by  a  manly  and  decided  rejec- 
tion of  a  measure  that  must  otherwise 
lead  to  the  common  ruin  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Crampton  rose  to  give  his  hearty 
concurrence  to  the  great  measure  then  be- 
fore the  House,  which,  he  contended,  was 
not  only  a  legal  and  constitutional,  but 
also  a  just  and  necessary  measure.  He 
denied,  that  nomination  boroughs  were  any 
part  of  the  British  Constitution — much 
more  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
House  ought  to  be  the  mirror  in  which  the 
popular  mind  was  reflected — the  focus  in 
which  the  rays  of  popular  intelligence  were 
concentrated  —  the  place  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  fairly  and  fully 
heard.  Could  it  be  so  when  so  many  bo- 
roughs were  in  the  hands  of  Peers  and 
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other  powerful  personages?  He  main- 
tained, that  both  our  legal  and  constitu- 
tional theory  placed  the  Government  in 
three  distinct  and  independent  bodies. 
The  King  had  his  royal  prerogatives— -the 
Peers  had  their  peculiar  privileges,  and 
were  independent  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons — the  Commons  had  also  their 
proper  power,  which  thev  exercised  inde- 
pendent of  the  King  ancf  the  Peers.  No 
person  but  a  Commoner  had  a  seat  within 
the  walls  of  that  House,  and  they  all  sat 
there  in  their  representative  capacity  only. 
The  essential  character  of  the  House,  ac- 
cording to  the  elements  of  the  Common 
Law,  and  every  writer  on  the  Constitution 
was  wholly  representative,  and  any  prac- 
tice  by  which  that  principle  was  violated, 
was  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  He  would 
not  fatigue  the  House  by  quotation  and 
references,  but  as  the  system  of  nomina- 
tion had  been  advocated  by  several  hon. 
Gentlemen,  he  would  refer  to  one  Statute 
to  shew,  that  such  practices  were  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  Statute  to 
which  he  proposed  to  refer  was  the  2nd  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,sec.  1 ,  cap.  7 — it  was  a  Sta- 
tute declaratory  of,  and  not  changing,  the 
Common  Law.  This  Act  recited,  that  the 
elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, ought  to  be  free ;  it  also  recited 
a  pretended  right  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  Lord  Warden,  to  nominate  Mem- 
bers for  the  cinque  ports,  and  it  declared 
this  claim  and  practice  to  be  contrary  to 
ancient  usage,  and  to  the  right  and  free- 
dom of  election,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  realm,  and  it  pro- 
vided against  the  recurrence  of  such 
abuses,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
If  this  Statute  was  not  waste  paper,  then 
was  the  necessity  and  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  this  measure  of  Reform  doubly 
vindicated  and  asserted.  The  system, 
such  as  it  was  described  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Thetford,  was  a  tissue  of 
abuses,  to  which  the  House  was,  he  hoped, 
about  to  apply  a  constitutional  remedy. 
The  Legislature  was  about  to  apply 
that  remedy  which  the  Sovereign,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  might  apply 
without  any  legislative  enactment.  He 
did  not  believe,  that  any  danger  would 
arise  to  the  other  branches  of  the  State 
from  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  As  to  the 
argument  that  it  would  endanger  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  he  must 
say,  that  no  one  assertion  was  less  founded 
in  fact.    The  Church  would  be  in  no 


danger  from  the  operation  of  the  measure ; 
for  he  contended,  that  the  Church  was 
not  upheld  by  the  abuses  to  which  the 
Bill  was  intended  as  a  remedy :  but  he 
would  add,  that  if  the  Church  could  be 
upheld  only  by  rotten  boroughs,  and  no>- 
mination  of  Peers  to  seats  in  that  House, 
and  other  gross  abuses,  that  Church  would 
and  ought  to  fall.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  he  said,  and  to 
prevent  it,  he  repeated,  that  if  the  Church 
rested  for  support  only  on  this— that  un- 
tenanted mounds  and  mouldering  houses 
should  send  Members  to  that  House— if 
its  durability  could  be  maintained  only  by 
the  duration  of  the  system  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs, it  would,  and  it  ought  to  fall. 
But  it  was  a  libel  on  the  Church  to  say 
that  it  required  such  support.  The  Church 
was  built  on  a  rock,  and  required  not  the 
arm  of  the  flesh  to  uphold.it,  and  he  re* 
peated,  that  they  were  the  libellers  of  the 
Church,  who  declared  it  in  danger  from 
the  removal  of  political  abuses.  The  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Members  who  opposed 
the  Bill,  amounted  to  the  injunction,  not 
to  purify  the  State  because  the  Church 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling;  but,  in 
answer  to  this,  he  must  assert,  that  the 
only  mode  of  preserving  and  supporting 
the  Church,  was  to  purify  the  State  from 
the  abuses  which  pervaded  the  institutions 
of  the  country ;  and  he  must  beg  to  say, 
that  he  was  proving  himself  to  be  as  firm 
a  supporter  of  the  Church,  in  giving  his 
vote  for  the  Reform  Bill,  as  any  hoo. 
Member  was,  who,  by  voting  against  it, 
wished  to  perpetuate  those  abuses.  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  member  for  Thet- 
ford, as  to  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  our 
Constitution,  but  according  to  that  hon. 
Member,  we  had  two  Constitutions  :  the 
one  a  Constitution  which,  in  theory,  was 
most  admirably  and  wisely  balanced  in  iti 
several  parts,  and  the  other  a  working 
Constitution,  which  was  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  the  other — which  was,  in 
fact,  a  constitution  of  corruption.  Now, 
for  the  Constitution  as  it  was  intended  to 
be  by  law,  he  had  the  highest  veneration  t 
he  would  say  of  it,  ento  perpetua*  He 
would  add  nothing  to  it — he  would  take 
nothing  from  it ;  but  when  he  said  this,  he 
spoke  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  not 
of  its  abuses.  He  spoke  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  law  intended  it  to  be.  He 
would  now  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  sub* 
ject  which,  he  admitted,  was  of  much 
delicacy.    He  alluded  to  what  bad  fallen 
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from  fome  hoo.  Members  opposite,  and 
the  earnest  hope  they  had  expressed,  that 
this  Bill  might  not  pass  the  other  House. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
most  unfortunate  event,  that  any  differ- 
ence should  arise  on  any  important  matter 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  speech,  and  a  most  able  and 
eloquent  one  he  admitted  it  to  be,  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Alde- 
burgh,  it  was  stated,  that  of  all  the  Bills 
which  had  ever  originated  in  this  House, 
there  was  none  with  respect  to  which  the 
House  of  Lords  was  called  to  exerciiw  a 
greater  degree  of  vigilance,  or  into  which 
they  ought  to  make  a  more  strict  investi* 
gation ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  after  pressing 
mztiy  grounds  on  which  they  were  bound 
to  reject  the  Bill,  he  added,  if  they  did 
not,  what  was  the  use  of  a  House  of 
Lords  ?  No  man  had  a  higher  respect  for 
the  House  of  Peers  than  he  had — no  man 
set  a  more  just  value  on  their  rights  and 
privileges;  and  sincerely  did  he  hope, 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  what  they 
had  hitherto  been,  and  what  the  Consti- 
tution intended  they  should  be — the  stay 
and  support  of  the  two  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  But  without  meaning  in 
any  degree  to  trench  upon  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  the  other  House,  he  must  say, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  bill  with  which  the 
Lords  should  feel  a  delicacy  of  interfering 
— if  ever  there  was  one  on  which  they 
should  not  even  exercise  a  severity  of  cri- 
ticism— it  was  this  Bill.  It  should  be  viewed 
by  them  as  a  money-bill,  in  which  they  ought 
to  make  no  alteration  [cheenJ]  He  knew 
the  meaning  of  those  cheers,  and  he  would, 
if  hon.  Members  would  allow  him,  explain 
what  it  was  he  meant  to  argue.  It  would 
not  be  presumed,  he  supposed,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had,  by  the  Constitution, 
any  control  over  the  Representation  of  the 
people,  any  more  than  the  Commons  had 
over  the  privileges  of  the  Lords.  Each 
branch  of  the  Legislature  had  its  distinct 
and  separate  rights,  which  it  exercised 
without  the  control  of  the  other.  In  any 
question  affecting  the  rights  of  Peers,  the 
Peers  alone  had  the  power  to  interfere. 
In  any  question  affecting  Representation 
in  the  Commons,  the  Commons  had  the 
right  to  interfere,  without  any  control  by 
the  other  House.  He  knew  there  were 
UiflltcuUieB created  as  to  Representation,  by 
the  annexation  of  Wales  to  England,  and 
by  the  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland » 


but  he  maintained,  that  by  the  Common- 
law  and  the  usage  of  Parliament,  the  King 
and  the  House  of  Commons  only,  without 
any  interference  by  the  other  House,  had 
the  right  to  make  regulations  respecting 
the  Representation  in  that  House.  Let  him, 
however,  not  be  understood  as  denying 
that    the   Lords  had   the  constitutional 
right  to  reject  this  Bill.     He  admitted 
they  had,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  fetter 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  What  he  should 
contend  for  was,  that  if  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right  they  should  reject  the  Bill,  one 
of  its  main  objects  might  still  be  obtained 
without  their  concurrence.     If  he  should 
show  that  he  was  right  in  this,  most  im- 
portant consequences  would  flow  from  it« 
He  contended,  that  the  disfranchisement 
of  all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  (with 
perhaps  some  exceptions   to  which    he 
shoula  presently  allude)  might  be  effected 
without  legislation.  If  he  was  right  in  this, 
and  he  stated  it  as  a  lawyer,  not  expecting 
to  hear  it  controverted  by  any  legal  author- 
ity, it  would  be  a  reason  why  the  Lords 
should  act  with  more  delicacy  with  respect 
to  this   Bill.     He  maintained,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  might  address  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  not  to 
issue  writs  to  the  decayed  boroughs,  to 
green  mounds  and  mouldering  walls,  but, 
in  lieu  of  them,  to  issue  writs  to  those 
large  and  populous  and  wealthy  towns 
which  were  at  present  unrepresented,  for- 
bearing to  call  Representatives  from  no- 
mination boroughs  and  close  Corporations. 
— [Mr.  C.  W»  Wynn:  And  London  isoneof 
them.]     Yes;  but  London  is  not  included 
in  schedule  A,  to  which  this  Address  would 
have  reference.     And,  let  him  ask,  what 
was  there  to  prevent  this  Address  from 
being  acquiesced  in  ?  Was  there,  he  would 
ask,  any  thing  unconstitutional  in  this  ? 
Was  there  in  this  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  any  thing  which  tlie 
other  House  of  Parliament  could  control  ? 
Was  there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  the 
constitution  of  the  country  to  prevent  it? 
He  had  said,  that  there  might  be  some  ex- 
ceptions in  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A. 
He  meant  those    boroughs  which    sent 
Members  to  Parliament  by  virtue  of  local 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  with  these  the 
Crown  had  no  right  to  interfere.     The 
principle  he  had  laid  down,  he  would  fur- 
ther observe,  extended  only  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  England,  for  the  Representa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  fixed  by 
the  Acta  of  Union  with  those  countries,  and 
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could  not  be  altered  but  by  the  same  au- 
thority— that  of  an  Act,  in  which  the  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature  should  concur. 
But  with  respect  to  the  decayed  boroughs 
in  England  not  sending  Representatives 
by  virtue  of  any  local  statute,  he  main- 
tained that  the  Crown,  on  an  address  of 
that  House,  had  the  power  to  issue  or 
withhold  writs,  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  not  necessary.     He  called  on  hon. 
and  learned  Members  opposite  to  set  him 
right  if  he  were  wrong  on  this  point.    But 
if  they  did,  it  must  not  be  by  declamation 
and  panegyric,  but  by  law  and  the  Consti- 
tion.  It  was  made  a  serious  charge  against 
the  Bill,  that  it  deprived  places  not  guilty 
of  corrupt  practices  of  their  elective  fran- 
chise.    To  this  objection  he  thought  that 
the  conduct  of  his  constituents  would  serve 
as  a  sufficient  answer.    He  owed  his  seat 
in  that  House  to  the  favour  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman.     It  was  not  obtained 
by  any  unworthy  traffic,  or  by  any  com- 
promise of    his  opinion  —  his  seat  was 
neither  bought  nor  sold.  His  constituents 
were  freemen,  and  numerous,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  they  should,  if  possible,  retain 
their  franchise.     But  how  did  they  act? 
They  expressed  their  willingness,  if  the 
maintenance  of  their  franchise  would  throw 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform,  to  throw  that  franchise 
to  the  winds.  He  had  stated  that  he  stood 
in  that  House  by  favour  of  a  distinguished 
nobleman ;  but  in  making  that  admission, 
he  wished  to  be  understood  as  exempting 
the  borough  which  he  represented  from 
being  a  nomination  borough,  in  any  sense 
of  the  expression.    The  influence  enjoyed 
in  that  borough  by  the  noble  Lord   to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  was  a  pure  and 
honourable  influence,  and  reflected  equal 
honour  on  htm  who  exercised  it,  and  on 
those  towards  whom  it  was  exercised.     It 
was  the  influence  of  a  benevolent  landlord, 
and  the  homage  which  he  received  was  the 
homage  paid  by  gratitude  to  his  superior 
virtues  and  elevated  situation.     He  heard 
the   right   hon.    member   for  Tamworth 
ask  whether  this  borough  should  be  in 
schedule  A  ?-[Sir  Robert  Peel :   I  asked 
whether  the  Crown  should  withhold  the 
Writ  from  this  borough.]      He  thought 
that    the  Crown    should   not   withhold 
the  Writ.      It    was    his    opinion    that 
the  Crown  should  not  withhold  the  Writ 
from  any  borough  which  was  free  and  in- 
dependent in  character,  which  contained 


large  manufactories  and  a  numerous  popu* 
lation.  The  Crown  should  only  witiihold 
the  writs  from  decayed  places,  from  rotten 
and  nomination  boroughs.  His  opinion 
on  this  subject  might  be  wrong,  and  if  his 
error  could  be  proved,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  yield  to  conviction ;  but  no  cheers, 
however  loud,  no  declamation,  how- 
ever fine,  no  acting,  however  good,  no  ges- 
ticulation, however  comical,  should  ever 
induce  him  to  give  up  his  opinion,  which 
he  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  he  could 
not,  previous  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland,  have 
thought  it  possible,  that  during  the  De- 
bate on  the  important  Bill  which  was 
now  in  its  last  stage  before  the  House,  and 
which  proposed  a  greater  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country  than  history 
had  ever  recorded,  collateral  matter  would 
be  introduced  of  still  more  urgent  import- 
ance, which  called  still  more  forcibly  for 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  which 
struck,  if  not  a  more  certain,  at  least  a 
more  immediate  and  direct  blow  at  every 
institution  of  th^  country.  He  should  be 
too  rash  if  he  said,  that  no  proposition  of 
similar  extent  to  the  one  just  made,  had 
ever  before  been  brought  forward,  for  he 
thought  that  the  proceeding  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  voting  the  House  of 
Lords  useless,  was,  perhaps,  tantamount 
to  the  proposition  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland,  had  submitted  to  the  House 
as  one  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
He  thought,  that  before  they  proceeded 
further,  they  had  a  right  to  know,  whether 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  concurred  in  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  So- 
licitor? If  the  Ministers  meant  to  main- 
tain that  proposition,  then  he  said,  that  that 
House  was  bound,  important  as  the  Bill 
under  discussion  was,  immediately  to  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  all  other  matters, 
and  proceed  without  delay  to  determine 
whether  the  Crown  did  or  did  not  possess 
the  power  which  had  been  claimed  for  it 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  Crown  pos* 
sessed  the  prerogative  of  withholding  the 
Writs  from  any  boroughs  at  its  pleasure* 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  asked, 
whether  he  meant  to  deny,  that  the  Hpuse 
of  Commons  might  vote  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  suspend  the  issuing  of  Writs  for 
certain  places?    He  meant  to  deny  no 
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•ttch  thing.  The  House  of  Commons 
might  go  bevond  all  its  legitimate  func- 
tions ;  it  might  present  an  Address  calling 
on  the  Crown  to  do  that  which  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  do.  But,  supposing  that  the 
Crown  had  the  right  to  do  what  the  House 
of  Commons  called  for,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Solicitor  General.'ought  to  know,  that  the 
Crown  could  exercise  that  right,  whether 
addressed  or  not  addressed  by  that  House 
upon  the  matter.  The  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  confer  no  right 
or  privilege  on  the  Crown  which  it  did  not 
before  possess.  That  House  might  ad- 
vise the  Crown  how  to  exercise  the  prero- 
gatives which  it  possessed,  but  the  House 
could  neither  extend  nor  diminish  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown.  Hitherto  the 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature  had  held 
privileges  and  prerogatives  independent  of 
each  other,  no  one  of  them,  nor  two 
of  them,  could  dispossess  the  other  of  its 
rights  and  privileges.  But  if  what  had 
been  stated  oy  the  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor for  Ireland  was  correct,  the  Crown 
might  dissolve  Parliament  to-morrow,  and 
suspend  issuing  the  Writs  to   different 

E laces.  But  was  the  Crown  to  take  the 
on.  and  learned  Member's  view  of  the 
case,  especiallv  as  to  the  causes  which 
should  induce  it  to  suspend  the  issuing  of 
the  Write  ?  The  Crown  might  say,  that 
it  would  not  issue  Writs  to  such  and  such 

J  laces,  because  they  returned  inadequate 
fembers,  or  for  any  other  cause  which  it 
thought  sufficient.  He  had  no  doubt  in 
saying,  that  if  any  bad  adviser  should  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  suspend  any  Writ,  the 
proceeding  would  be  as  perfectly  void  and 
illegal,  as  if  the  Crown  should  direct  a 
Writ  to  a  Sheriff,  commanding  him  to  ex- 
ecute any  individual,  without  having  been 
proved  guilty  of  any  crime.  If  Parlia- 
ment were  dissolved,  and  the  Crown  de- 
termined not  to  issue  a  Writ  to  any  par- 
ticular place,  a  new  form  of  Writ  to  the 
Sheriff  must  be  devised;  and  the  Crown 
roust  command  him,  not  as  usual  to  sum- 
mon Members  for  all  the  boroughs  in  his 
county,  but  for  all  the  boroughs,  with  the 
exception  of  such  and  such  a  one — Mil- 
borne  Port  for  instance.  If  the  proposi- 
tion were  good,  as  applied  to  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  A,  it  must  be  good  for  all  the 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  he  asked 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Milbome 
Port  (Mr.  Crampton)  whether,  if  that  bo- 
rough, disputing  the  legality  of  such  re- 
•IrictioDy  were  to  re-elect  him  at  ite  Re- 
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presentative,  he  would  not  have  the  con- 
rage  to  come  to  that  House  and  demand 
admission  as  the  Representative  of  that 
borough  ?     He  repeated,  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  they  should  know 
how  they>6tood — that  they  should  be  in- 
formedwhether  the  King's  advisers  adopted 
the  proposition  of  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland.     He  must  say,  that  he  did  feel 
rather  the  more  alarmed  on  this  point, 
because  he  remembered   that  something 
not  very  dissimilar  had  also  fallen  from  a 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  for  England.* 
He  was,  at  that  time,  sitting  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial bench,  holding  an  office  under 
the  Crown  ;  and  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
bounden  duty — his  paramount  duty — to 
that  House,  and  to  the  people  of  England, 
to  protest  against  such  a  doctrine,  and  to 
state,  that  a  perfectly  contrary  doctrine 
had  been  maintained  by  the  6rst  lawyers, 
and  the  greatest  patriots  which  this  coun- 
try had  ever  produced  —  by  Coke,  by 
Selden,  and  by  Hampden,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  1st,  supported  a  Resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  those 
boroughs  from  which  Writs  had  been  with- 
held by  the  Crown,  had  a  right  to  return 
Representatives.     That   Resolution   was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  the  Report  of 
one  of  the  most  able  and  learned  Com- 
mittees that  could  be  selected.     He  did 
not  think,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
collect  together  the  most  eminent  men  of 
all  ages,  a  Committee  would  have  been 
formed  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
to  that  Committee  which  made  the  Re- 
port on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
maintained  the  privileges  of  these  boroughs 
which  it  was  proposed  by  this  Act  to  dis- 
franchise.   The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
had  likewise  said,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  not  to  criticise —ought  not  to  be  too 
scrupulous  in  accepting  a  Bill  of  this  kind — 
Sir  Charlei  Wetherell  rose  to  order. 
He  said,  that  the  privileges  of  Parliament 
had  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  King's 
law  officers,    and  he    should    take  the 
liberty  of  moving,  that  the  Debate  be  sus- 
pended, until  it  was  ascertained  what  the 
privileges  of  that  House  were,  unless  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  thought  fit  to  disavow 
the    illegal,   unconstitutional,  and  mon- 
strous doctrine  put  forth  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 


*    See  Attorney  General's   Speech,   Pari. 
Deb.  Third  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  1200. 
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The  Speaker  rose  and  called  upon  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wynn  to  proceed. 
'    Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  was  quite  willing  to 
make  way  for  any  motion  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Charles  Wetkerell  then  said,  that 
he  would  move  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Debate  on  the  Reform  Bill.  His  reason 
for  making  this  Motion  was,  that  one  of 
the  King's  law  officers  had  asserted,  in 
that  House,  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
no  right  to  venture  to  criticise  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and  that  the  operation  of  disfran> 
chising  all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A 
might  be  performed  by  the  Crown,  upon 
the  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  Crown  possessed  the  power  to  disfran- 
chise these  boroughs  by  its  own  authority, 
then  any  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  superfluous ;  bat 
he  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor's  assertion  was 
inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  and  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  to  order.  He  thought, 
that  if  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  were  to  be 
adverted  to,  they  ought  to  be  taken  down. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) 
was  perfectly  in  order,  for  he  only  noticed 
the  words  used  by  a  preceding  speaker 
in  order  to  show  the  reason  for  his  moving 
the  suspension  of  the  Debate. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  continued.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland  had 
claimed  for  the  Crown  the  right  to  suspend 
the  issuing  of  Writs  to  all  g}aces  enumer- 
ated in  schedule  A;  but  he  maintained, 
that  such  an  assumption  of  authority  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  was  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  the  known  and  unde- 
niable rights  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  House  had 
only  the  choice  of  two  modes  of  proceed- 
ing—either to  suspend  its  proceedings  al- 
together on  this  superfluous  and  uni^eces- 
sary  act  of  legislation  (for  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  would  have  been  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  for  some  time  past,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland 
was  correct  in  his  doctrine) — or  to  vindi- 
cate itself  from  the  intolerable  insult  and 
insuflerable  disgrace  of  the  anogant  and 
untenable'  attack  of  the  learned  Solicitor 
for  Ireland, arrogantly  and  untenably  sup- 
ported, if  supported  it  should  be,  by  a  no 
less  illegal,  arrogant,  and  unconstitutional 
Administration.    The  Ministers  were  in- 


volved in  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Solicitor ;  but  if  they  should  get  up  and 
disavow  his  doctrine,  as  being  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  then  he  was  content  to 
go  on  with  the  Debate.  The  Ministers 
were  bound  to  state  their  opinion  on  this 
subject.  They  must  either  maintain  or 
throw  overboard  the  King's  Solicitor  for 
Ireland.  Let  the  House  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  the  King's  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  for  Eng- 
land, presumed  to  maintain  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Mil- 
borne  Port?  If  they  dared  to  maintain 
it,  he  would  then  move,  that  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  be  taken  down,  and 
that  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  be 
adjourned  until  this  matter  was  settled. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
Debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  Amendment 
from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Crampton  rose  to  ofler  a  few  words 
in  explanation.  He  complained  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down  had 'misrepresented  every  syllable 
which  he  had  uttered  [cries  of^^No^  no"]. 
He  did  not  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  done  so  designedly.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  have 
mistaken  what  he  had  said,  but  he  must 
persevere  in  stating,  that  every  word  which 
he  had  said  had  been  misrepresented.  In 
the  first  place,  he  never  said  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to  criticise  the 
Bill.  He  never  meant  to  submit  so  mon- 
strous a  proposition  to  Pariiament ;  what 
he  said  was,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  criticise  it  with  great  caution 
and  delicacy;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  possessed  the  power  to  reject  the 
Bill.  In  the  next  place,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  represented  him  as 
having  said,  that  the  Crown  had  the  right 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  Writs  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. What  he  did  say,  or  meant  to 
have  said,  was,  that  the  Crown,  on  the 
Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
the  right  at  common-law  to  issue  Writs 
in  the  manner  he  had  stated.  He  ex- 
cepted from  this  proposition  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  some  places  in  England, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  particular 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  suspension  of 
Writs  by  the  Crown  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
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the  Hoaae  of  Commons,  if  it  were  done  at 
the  suggestion  and  on  the  representations  of 
that  House.  If  the  Sheriff  presumed  to  return 
Members  for  any  place  which  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Crown  together, 
had  agreed  should  not  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  House,  following  up  its  own  Ad- 
dress, to  reject  those  Members.  That  was 
the  proposition  which  he  had  made.  He 
had  never  stated  that  the  Crown  possessed 
the  power  to  suspend  the  Writs  of  itself, 
but  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  matter  had 
been  taken  up  with  so  much  warmth,  that 
one  would  suppose  that  he  had  seriously 
advised  the  Crown  and  the  House  to  act 
upon  the  power  of  which  he  thought  them 
possessed.  Such  was  not  the  fact;  he 
had  merely  mentioned  the  matter  purely  as 
a  speculative  case ;  and  he  admitted,  that 
the  argument  was  fitter  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Lords  than  to  that  House.  What  he 
had  stated,  was  entirely  his  own  private 
opinion,  and  he  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  any  Member  of  that  House  on 
the  subject.  He  could  not  but  consider 
the  interftfrence  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  most 
unkind.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
possessed  great  power  of  language ;  he 
was  a  ffiant  in  that  House,  and  was  able  to 
annihilate,  by  his  argument,  such  pigmies 
as  he  was.  He  therefore  felt  his  inter- 
ference on  the  present  occasion  as  most 
unkind  and  ungenerous.  The  statement 
which  he  had  made  might  be  caught  hold 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  as  a  means 
of  obstructing  it^  progress  ;  and  he  might 
be  made  a  'scape -goat  of  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  but  he  had  said  no- 
thing, of  the  correctness  of  which  he  did 
not  feel  convinced.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  all  he  had 
said  or  done.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  endeavour  to  extinguish 
him  as  a  private  individual,  but  he  felt 
supported  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
honest  and  upright  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland  having 
accused  him  of  mis-statements,  he  was 
ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  hon. 
Member  present,  as  to  whether  he  had,  or 
had  not,  correctly  described  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor's  proposition.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  in  plain  terms, 
that  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  reject 
the   Bill,  MiniBtera  had  nothing  to  do 


but  dissolve  Parliament,  and  then  the 
Crown  might  withhold  the  issuing  of 
Writs  for  all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  stated,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  his 
explanation,  the  sense  of  what  he  had  at 
first  advanced.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  assumed,  that  because 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  connected 
with  his  Majesty's  Government — because 
he  was  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  there- 
fore any  opinions  which  he  might  have 
expressed  were  to  be  taken  as  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He 
could  not  agsee  in  that  opinion,  and  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
it  was  not  only  an  unusual  course,  but 
almost  directly  at  variance  with  the  usages 
of  that  House,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a 
Debate,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  give  an  explanation 
of  any  point  upon  which  any  hon.  Member 
might  conceive  certain  opinions  to  have 
been  propounded.  He  protested  against 
such  a  course,  as  being  unusual,  and,  he 
might  say,  unprecedented.  How  could 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  be  expected  to 
pronounce  upon  the  strict  legality  of  a 
doctrine  which  they  were  not  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  considering?  He  really 
did  not  think  the  subject  required  to  be 
treated  with  that  solemnity  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  disposed 
to  bestow  npon  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  stated  to  the  House  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  which  he  was  convinced  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  sincerely  enter- 
tained, but  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  had  (as  he  correctly  stated)  any 
communication  with  him,  or,  he  believed, 
with  any  of  his  colleagues.  At  least,  he 
could  say,  that  he  himself  had  certainly 
received  no  intimation  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  upon  the  point.  But,  if 
the  question  were  put  to  him,  as  to  his 
opinion  upon  this  as  a  constitutional 
point,  he  should  undoubtedly  say,  that  he 
should  not,  for  his  own  part,  be  induced 
to  adopt  or  assent  to  the  doctrine  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  under- 
stood to  have  propounded;  nor  did  he 
think  such  a  course  strictly  in  unison  with 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution.  But,  as 
he  had  already  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to 
call  upon  his  Majesty's  Government,  in 
this  abrupt  and  unexpected  manner,  to 
pledge  themselves  upon  a  legal  or  consti- 
tutional qutation. 
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The  Speaker  rose  and  called  upon  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wynn  to  proceed. 
•    Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  was  quite  willing  to 
make  way  for  any  motion  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  then  said,  that 
he  would  move  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Debate  on  the  Reform  Bill.  His  reason 
for  making  this  Motion  was,  that  one  of 
the  King's  law  officers  had  asserted,  in 
that  House,  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
no  right  to  venture  to  criticise  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and  that  the  operation  of  disfran- 
chising all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A 
might  be  performed  by  the  Crown,  upon 
the  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  Crown  possessed  the  power  to  disfran- 
chise these  boroughs  by  its  own  authority, 
then  any  legislation  on  the  subject  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  superfluoos ;  but 
he  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor's  assertion  was 
inconsistent  with  the  priTileges  of  that 
House,  and  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  to  order.  He  thought, 
that  if  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  were  to  be 
adverted  to,  they  ought  to  be  taken  down. 

The  Speaker  mA,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) 
was  perfectly  in  order,  for  he  only  noticed 
the  words  used  by  a  preceding  speaker 
in  order  to  show  the  reason  for  his  moving 
the  suspension  of  the  Debate. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  continued.  The 
hon,  and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland  had 
claimed  for  the  Crown  the  right  to  suspend 
the  issuing  of  Writs  to  all  gjaces  enumer- 
ated in  schedule  A ;  but  he  maintained, 
that  such  an  assumption  of  authority  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  was  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  the  known  and  unde- 
niable rights  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  House  had 
only  the  choice  of  two  modes  of  proceed- 
ing— either  to  suspend  its  proceeding's 'al- 
together on  this  superfluous  and  uni^eces- 
sary  act  of  legislation  (for  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  would  have  been  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  for  some  time  past,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland 
was  correct  in  his  doctrine) — or  to  vindi- 
cate itself  from  the  intolerable  insult  and 
insufferable  disgrace  of  the  anogant  and 
untenable  attack  of  the  learned  Solicitor 
for  Ireland, arrogantly  and  untenably  sup- 
ported, if  supported  it  should  be,  by  a  no 
less  illegal,  arrogant,  and  unconstitutional 
Administration.    The  Ministers  were  in- 


volved in  the  statement  of  the  karned 
Solicitor;  but  if  they  should  get  up  aad 
disavow  his  doctrine,  as  being  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  then  he  was  content  to 
go  on  with  the  Debate.  The  Ministers 
were  bound  to  state  their  opinion  on  thia 
subject.  They  must  either  maintain  or 
throw  overboard  the  King's  Soltcicor  for 
Ireland.  Let  the  House  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  the  King's  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  Cieneral  for  Eng- 
land, presumed  to  maintain  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Mil- 
borne  Port?  If  they  dared  to  maintain 
it,  he  would  then  move,  that  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  be  taken  down,  and 
that  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  be 
adjourned  until  this  matter  was  settled. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
li^bate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  Amendment 
from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Crampton  rose  to  offer  a  few  words 
in  explanation.  He  complained  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down  had 'misrepresented  every  syllable 
which  he  had  uttered  [cries  of"  r^o^  no**]. 
He  did  not  say,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  done  so  designedly.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  have 
mistaken  what  he  had  said,  but  he  must 
persevere  in  stating,  that  every  word  which 
he  had  said  had  been  misrepresented.  In 
the  first  place,  he  never  said  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  no  right  to  criticise  the 
Bill.  He  never  meant  to  submit  so  mon- 
strous a  proposition  to  Parliament ;  what 
he  said  was,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  criticise  it  with  great  caution 
and  delicacy;  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  possessed  the  power  to  reject  the 
Bill.  In  the  next  place,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  represented  him  as 
having  said,  that  the  Crown  had  the  right 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  Writs  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. What  he  did  say,  or  meant  to 
have  said,  was,  that  the  Crown,  on  the 
Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
the  right  at  common-law  to  issue  Writs 
in  the  manner  he  had  stated.  He  ex- 
cepted from  this  proposition  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  some  places  in  England, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  particular 
Acts  of  Parliament.  The  suspension  of 
Writs  by  the  Crown  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered at  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
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tbe  House  of  Ckmnnonsi  if  it  were  done  at 
the  Buggefttion  and  on  the  representations  of 
thatHoote.  Ifthe  Sheriff  presumed  to  return 
Members  for  any  place  which  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Crown  together, 
had  agreed  should  not  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  House,  following  up  its  own  Ad- 
dresSt  to  reject  those  Members.  That  was 
the  proposition  which  be  had  made.  He 
had  never  stated  that  the  Crown  possessed 
the  power  to  suspend  the  Writs  of  itself, 
but  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  matter  had 
been  taken  up  with  so  much  warmth,  that 
one  would  suppose  that  he  had  seriously 
advised  the  Crown  and  the  House  to  act 
upon  the  power  of  which  he  thought  them 
possessed.  Such  was  not  the  fact;  he 
bad  merely  mentioned  the  matter  purely  as 
a  speculative  case ;  and  he  admitted,  that 
the  argument  was  fitter  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Lords  than  to  that  House.  What  he 
had  stated,  was  entirely  his  own  private 
opinion,  and  he  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  any  Member  of  that  House  on 
the  subject.  He  could  not  but  consider 
the  interference  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  most 
unkind.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
possessed  great  power  of  language;  he 
was  a  ffiant  in  that  House,  and  was  able  to 
annihilate,  by  his  argument,  such  pigmies 
aa  he  was.  He  therefore  felt  his  inter- 
ference on  the  present  occasion  as  most 
unkind  and  ungenerous.  The  statement 
which  he  had  made  might  be  caught  hold 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  as  a  means 
of  obstructing  'M  progress  ;  and  he  might 
be  made  a  'scape -goat  of  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  but  he  had  said  no- 
thing, of  the  correctness  of  which  he  did 
not  feel  convinced.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  all  he  had 
said  or  done.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  endeavour  to  extinguish 
him  as  a  private  individual,  but  he  felt 
supported  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
honest  and  upright  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  for  Ireland  having 
accused  him  of  mis-statements,  he  was 
ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  hon. 
Member  present,  as  to  whether  he  had,  or 
had  not,  correctly  described  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor's  proposition.  The  hon. 
and  leanied  Member  said,  in  plain  terms, 
that  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  reject 
the   BiU,  Ministera  had  nothing  to  do 


but  dissolve  Parliament,  and  then  the 
Crown  might  withhold  the  issuing  of 
Writs  for  all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  stated,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  his 
explanation,  the  sense  of  what  he  had  at 
first  advanced.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  assumed,  that  because 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  connected 
with  his  Majesty's  Government — because 
he  was  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  there- 
fore any  opinions  which  he  might  have 
expressed  were  to  be  taken  as  the  senti- 
ments of  his  Majesty's  Government.  He 
could  not  agcee  in  that  opinion,  and  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
it  was  not  only  an  unusual  course,  but 
almost  directly  at  variance  with  the  usages 
of  that  House,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a 
Debate,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  give  an  explanation 
of  any  point  upon  which  any  hon.  Member 
might  conceive  certain  opinions  to  have 
been  propounded.  He  protested  against 
such  a  course,  as  being  unusual,  and,  he 
might  say,  unprecedented.  How  could 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  be  expected  to 
pronounce  upon  the  strict  legality  of  a 
doctrine  which  they  were  not  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  considering?  He  really 
did  not  think  the  subject  required  to  be 
treated  with  that  solemnity  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  disposed 
to  bestow  upon  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  stated  to  the  House  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  which  he  was  convinced  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  sincerely  enter- 
tained, but  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  had  (as  he  correctly  stated)  any 
communication  with  him,  or,  he  believed', 
with  any  of  his  colleagues.  At  least,  he 
could  say,  that  he  himself  had  certainly 
received  no  intimation  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  upon  the  point.  But,  if 
the  question  were  put  to  him,  as  to  his 
opinion  upon  this  as  a  constitutional 
point,  he  should  undoubtedly  say,  that  he 
should  not,  for  his  own  part,  be  induced 
to  adopt  or  assent  to  the  doctrine  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  under- 
stood to  have  propounded;  nor  did  he 
think  such  a  course  strictly  in  unison  with 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution.  But,  as 
he  had  already  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to 
call  upon  his  Majesty's  Government,  in 
this  abrupt  and  unexpected  manner,  to 
pledge  themselves  upon  a  legal  or  consti- 
tutional qutstioo. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  now  appeared, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land, was  not  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  held  the  principal  place 
in  his  Majesty's  Grovernment  in  that  House, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  Lord 
considered  the  doctrine  to  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  referred  an  uncon- 
stitutional doctrine.  Whether  it  was  strict- 
ly legal  the  noble  Lord  did  not  take  upon 
him  to  say.  But,  when  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown  in  that  House  declared,  that 
the  maxims  advanced  could  not  be  de- 
fended as  constitutional,  he  conceived  that 
the  object  of  his  hon.  and. learned  friend 
was  answered,  and  that  he  might  very 
well,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
withdraw  his  Motion.  The  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  complained  of  the  un- 
kindness  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
Why,  undoubtedly,  all  motions  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  individuals,  might  have 
an  air  of  unkindness ;  but  could  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  suppose,  that  any 
thing  but  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  had 
induced  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  to 
bring  the  matter  forward  ?  He  admitted, 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  not  usual 
to  make  the  members  of  a  Government 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. But  this  was  a  question  of 
prerogative,  and  one  upon  which  the  Mi- 
nisters themselves  would  be  the  legitimate 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  .When  he  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  the 
second  version  of  his  opinion,  declare,  that 
the  Crown  had  the  power,  in  concurrence 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  suspend 
the  Writ  for  any  place  it  pleased,  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that  if  such  were  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  they  held  every  right 
and  every  privilege,  however  important, 
at  mere  sufferance.  But  let  the  House 
not  proceed  further  in  an  interruption  of 
the  great  question  before  it.  He  thought 
his  hoD.  and  learned  friend  had  done  what 
was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  in  eliciting 
the  declaration  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and,  that  declaration  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  necessity  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  Motion,  and  of  any 
further  discussion  upon  it,  were  prevented. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  We- 
therell)  justified  in  the  course  he  had 
taken;  for,  from  the  time  of  Richard 
2nd,  there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  place 
which  had  returned  Members  to  Parlia- 


ment being  permanently  disfranchised  by 
the  Crown.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
able  to  quote  an  old  Statute,  which  con- 
tained words  expressly  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  learned  Solicitor  General. 
In  the  Act  5th  Richard  2nd,  cap.  4,  are 
these  words — ''  These  the  King  doth  will 
and  command,  and  it  is  asserted  in  the 
Parliament,  by  the  Prelates,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  that  all  and  any  persons  and 
commonalties  which  shall  from  henceforth 
have  the  summons  of  the  Parliament,  shall 
come  from  henceforth  to  the  Parliament, 
in  the  manner  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  and 
have  been  accustomed  within  the  realm 
of  England  of  old  times;"  and  then  it 
goes  on  to  enact  -"  And  if  any  Sheriff  of 
the  realm,  be,  from  henceforth,  negligent 
in  making  his  returns  of  Writs  of  the 
Parliament,  or  that  he  ieave  out  of  the 
said  returns  any  cities  or  boroughs  which 
were  bound,  and  of  old  time  were  wont  to 
come  to  the  Parliament,  he  shall  be  amerced* 
or  otherwise  punished,  in  the  manner  as 
was  accustomedto  be  done  in  the  said  case, 
in  times  past."  How  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  could  reconcile  the  lan- 
guage of  this  Statute  with  the  doctrine  he 
had  laid  down,  he  must  himself  explain  if 
he  could,  but  certainly,  to  every  other  per- 
son, they  must  appear  directly  at  variance. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  by  the  permia* 
sion  of  the  House,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  resumed  his  speech. 
He  said,  he  was  perfectly  satisfiedf  with 
the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord — a  de- 
claration which  he  had  anticipated  from 
the  noble  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  from  his  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. But,  had  the  noble  Lord  not  made 
that  declaration,  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  should 
have  felt,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  security,  from  hour  to  hour,  against 
the  effects  of  such  a  doctrine.  He  would 
now  dismiss  the  topic,  which  had  caused 
an  interruption  of  the  Debate,  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  other  points  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  speech. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  not 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Bill,  because 
it  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  it  really  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  any  alteration  in  a  Bill  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
singularly  negligent  of  iti  privileges ;  for 
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they  had  patiently  seen  the  House  of 
Lords,  over  and  over  again,  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  bills  which  had  been  sent 
up  to  them  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
disfranchising  boroughs  on  the  ground  of 
corruption.  And  when,  on  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  such  bills,  the  House 
of  Lords  had  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  copy  of  the  evidence  on  which 
such  a  bill  had  been  passed,  the  answer, 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Grentleman  was  in 
the  right,  ought  to  have  been — *'  it  is  no 
business  of  yours :  you  ought  to  depend 
upon  our  judgment.**  Thehon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  interfere  with  bills  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  Peerage.  Did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gendeman  recollect  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  limiting  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers?  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  House  of  Commons  proved  it- 
self to  be  the  guardian  of  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  the  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  threw  out 
the  bill  which  the  Lords  had  sent  down  to 
them ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent, there  was  no  constitutional  authority 
which  did  not  hold,  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
had  prevented  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  from  degenerating  into  an  olig- 
archy. On  these  grounds,  he  thought  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  an  absolute  right, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty,  to  examine  this 
Bill,  and  either  to  approve,  reject,  or  alter 
it,  as  might  to  them  seem  wise.  In  order, 
in  times  of  exigence,  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
sist popular  clamour,  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  be  a  body  wholly  independent  of 
the  voice  of  the  Commons  of  England. 
The  Commons  of  England  had  their  full 
share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
For  the  last  hundred  years,  their  influence 
in  the  legislature  had  gone  on  increasing. 
With  that  they  ought  to  be  satisBed ;  and 
not,  by  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  to 
set  an  example  which  might,  at  some 
future  period,  be  applied  against  themselves 
by  the  people.  The  English  Constitution — 
that  highest  effort  of  human  intellect — 
had  always  admitted  the  existence  of 
what  were  called  close  boroughs.  That 
Constitution  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
Statutes  alone,  but  in  practice.  And  if 
any  man  would  point  out  a  period  in 
which  boroughs,  over  which  influence  was 
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allow  that  the  Constitution  was  altered. 
The  number  of  those  boroughs  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  diminished.  Every  man 
could  point  out,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
many  instances  of  their  extinction,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  —  boroughs  which, 
having  once  been  close,  were  now 
open.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  that  any  one  who  interfered  with 
elections,  by  way  of  nomination,  was  an 
offender,  ana  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
by  indictment.  Improper  interference  he 
deprecated  as  mnch  as  thehon.  and  learned 
Gentleman, but  he  thought  that  individuals 
ou|;ht  not  to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  who 
only  exercised  the  natural  influence  of 
property.  But  could  the  influence  fairly 
arising  from  property  be  considered  a 
usurpation  of  power  or  an  offence?  This  he 
did  not  understand  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Ministers,  for  they  were  willing  that  the 
natural  influence  of  property  should  remain 
unimpaired.  The  question  then  occurred, 
was  this  influence  unfairly  exercised  with 
respect  to  places  in  schedule  A  ?  He 
thought  this  question  was  not  treated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gent, 
said,  that  it  was  not  unfairly  exercised  at 
Milborne  Port ;  but  were  there  not  many 
Milbome  Ports  in  Schedule  A  ?  It  was 
in  many  of  them  merely  the  influence  of 
the  benevolent  landlord.  That  sort  of  in- 
fluence his  noble  friend  professed  that  he 
was  very  desirous  of  supporting  and  of 
extending  as  much  as  possible ;  and  to 
promote  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Let  him  ask,  however, 
whether  the  object  was  likely  to  be 
attained  by  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  ?  A  great  deal  of  violent  language 
had  been  used  respecting  those  boroughs, 
in  which  influence  had  been  exercised, 
and  they  had  been  designated  as  rotten 
boroughs,  as  boroughs  that  stink,  with  a 
great  many  more  characteristics,  taken 
from  the  same  scurrilous  dictionary.  The 
franchise  in  many  of  these  places  was  in 
the  hands  of  persons  of  the  utmost  respect- 
ability and  intelligence,  and  who,  he  wa» 
very  sure,  were  as  capable  of  judging  of 
most  of  the  questions  that  arise,  as  any 
persons  in  the  country.  Corruption  was 
asserted  with  respect  to  these  places,  and 
the  mere  assertion  was  taken  as  a  fact. 
Night  after  night,  imputations  were  thrown 
out  of  this  nature,  which,  when  inquired 
into,  turned  out  to  be  utterly  groundless. 
By  such  means  as  these,  a  clamour  had 
been  nusod,  and  Ihe  minds  of  the  people 
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had  been  excited.    Another  assertion  of 
the  same  character  was,  that  the  want  of 
Reform  kept  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a 
state  of  ignorance.     In  Preston  the  right 
of  voting  was  8COt-and-}ot.     Were  the 
people  there  more  intelligent  than  in  places 
where  the  right    was    not  so    general? 
An  argument  for  increasing  the  constitu- 
ency was,  that  it  would  be   a  defence 
agamst  bribery.    The  instances  of  Dublin, 
of  Hull,  and  of  Liverpool,  where,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  evidence  before  a  Committee 
up-stairs,  1,600  or  1,700  persons  actually 
received  a  sum  of  money  for  their  votes, 
he    might    also    mention    Westminster, 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  notoriously 
corrupt,  did  not  prove  thsct  a  numerous 
constituency  prevented  bribery.    The  10/. 
voters  would  be  as  liable  to  corruption  as 
the  present  electors,  and  much  more  so  in 
large  towns,  for  it  was  to  such  towns  the 
worst  characters  flocked,  who  bv  this'  Bill 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  by  paying  3s.  or 
4s.  a-week  renU     He  could  not  concur  in 
the  establishment  of  such  wholesale  maga- 
zines of   corruption.      The  scot-and-lot 
boroughs  were  the  most  corrupt  of  all 
others,  and  this  measure  would  not  render 
more  pure  the  places  on  which  a  sort  of 
scot-and-lot  franchise  was  conferred.      In 
Wallingford  there  were  276  scot-and-lot 
voters;    and   there  the  miller,  of  whom 
they  heard  so  much,  regularly  paid  20/. 
for  plumpers,  and  10/.  for  single  votes. 
There  would  remain  of  these  voters  after 
this  Bill,  216.     Would  the  infusion  of 
eighty  new  electors  cure  the  corruption  of 
the  rest  ?    He  thought  not,  and  was  satis* 
fied  that  corruption  never  would  be  cured 
till  that  House  had  carried  the  existing 
laws  into  execution;  but  when  any  case  of 
corruption  was  brought  forward,  it   was 
met  by  the  observation,  that  it  was  hypo- 
critical to  select  one  instance  for  punish- 
ment when  the  practice  was  so  general. 
He  had  repeatedly  been  in  the  minority 
when  motions  had  been  made  to  direct 
prosecutions  in  cases  of  brit>ery.     He  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  for  its  being  committed,  that  it  might 
be  fairly  considered,  and  so  improved  and 
amended  as  to  render  it  a  proper  and 
beneficial  measure.     But  now  he  found  it 
impossible  to  vote  for  the  third  reading. 
It  had  not  been  sufficiently  improved  or 
amended  in  the  Committee ;   it  still  was 
calculated  to  effect  too  great  a  change, 
and  he  therefore  felt  bound  to  oppose  it. 

It  bad  been  objw^ted  to  the  advocatei  of 


moderate  Reform,  that  they  had  not  yet 
propounded  their  measure ;   but  in  reply 
to  this  observation,  he  begged  to  remark, 
that  it  was  impossible  two  measures  of 
Reform  could  be  advantageously  discussed 
at  the  same  time.     If  a  plan  of  moderate 
Reform   had  been   brought  forward,   by 
which  Representatives  were  to  be  given 
to  the  large  towns,  he  would  have  moat 
ardently  supported  the  measure ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  it  would  have  encountered 
but  little  opposition.       He  would  not, 
indeed,    have  consented  to  the  disfiran- 
chisement  clauses  of  the  Bill,  because  he 
considered,  that  the  existence  of  all  the 
small  boroughs  was  beneficial  to  the  Con- 
stitution.    He  had  no  objection,  however, 
that  some  of   them  should    be  united, 
thereby  to  make  room  for  giving  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  large  towns.     He  was 
willing  that  the  larger  counties  should  be 
divided,  the  duration  of  the  poll  limited, 
and  the  expense  of  elections   reduced. 
He  objected,  however,  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  the  franchise  granted 
by  this  Bill,  for  it  went  to  create  what,  in 
point  of  fact,  would  be  only  scot-and-lot 
voters  in  all  the  large  towns.     In  West- 
minster there  were,  for  instance,  about 
19,200  voters,  of  whom  17,600  were  10/. 
householders.     He  would  not  place  the 
franchise  so  low  as  10/.,  but  should  not 
object  to  20/.    They  were  told,  a  higher 
franchise  than  10/.  would  not  satisfy  the 
country.     Were  it  not  for  the  cry  which 
Members  themselves  had  l)een  the  meant 
of  raising,  the  people  would  have  been 
content  with  much  less  than  this  Bill  gave. 
He  did  not  approve  of  giving  Representa- 
tives to  the  districts  round  the  metropolis 
— such  as  Marylebone,  which  was  already 
sufficiently  represented,  as  the  Members 
wl)0  resided  there  would  be  ready  to  attend 
to  its  interests.  When  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.    Craropton)  said,    that    the 
Members  for  boroughs  in  schedule  A  only 
represented  those  who  sent  them  there,  did 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  repre- 
sented one  of  these  boroughs,  look  npon 
himself  in  that  light? — did  he  not  think  him- 
self bound  to  consult  the  general  interests 
of  the  country  ?   Did  hit  noble  friend,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  now,  when  bt 
represented  Devonshire,  or  before,  when 
he  represented  Huntingdonshire,  consider 
himself  more  a  Representative  of  the 
people,  more  bound  to  consult  their  in* 
teresti,  than  when  he  was  member  for 
Tavistock  ?  Many  men  of  the  firgt  t«lenti| 
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after  representing  large  places,  came  in  for 
small  ones,  and  still  continued  to  act  on 
the  same  independent  principles.  How 
were  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons 
under  this  Bill  ?  Men  of  commanding 
talents  might,  sooner  or  later,  obtain  a 
seat :  but  was  there  no  advantage  in  form- 
ing the  habits  of  men  to  public  business 
by  early  admission  into  that  House.  It 
was>  in  his  opinion,  extremely  useful  that 
there  should  be  men  in  Parliament  who 
had  been,  as  it  were,  bred  up  in  the  House ; 
but  he  feared  much,  that  when  this  Bill 
passed,  such  persons  would  not  be  able  to 
find  their  way  into  it.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  spoke 
last  night,  that  this  law  would  be  the 
parent  of  many  other  laws — whether  those 
laws  were  good  or  bad.  Adverting  to  the 
objection  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Stanley)  to  the  right  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Croker),  to  reserve 
his  observations  upon  certain  details  to  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill,  he  declared,  that 
every  man  enjoyed  this  right ;  because,  of 
this  measure,  the  details  were  its  very 
substance.  These  details,  he  contended, 
required  change — ^they  were  inconsistent 
with  each  other— they  proceeded — if  upon 
any  principles — upon  different  principles, 
and  must  effectually  prevent  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  Bill.  It  was  impossible 
the  Sill  could  work  satisfactorily  as  it  now 
stood.  Numerous  alterations  must  be 
made  to  cure  all  the  anomalies  it  con- 
tained. The  nine  boroughs,  for  instance, 
which,  by  the  recent  census,  contained 
above  2,000  inhabitants,  would  not  easily 
submit  to  be  disfranchised  while  other 
boroughs,  with  a  less  population,  were 
preserved.  The  new  boroughs,  with  a 
population  between  4,000  and  10,000, 
would  not  be  content  to  return  only  one 
Member  while  smaller  places  returned  two. 
These  were  not  the  only  anomalies  in  the 
Bill.  Suppose  a  man  had  a  10/.  freehold 
at  Malmesbury,  there  he  would  have  a 
vote  only  for  one  Member.  Let  him  sell 
his  freehold,  remove,  purchase  another  a 
few  miles  distant,  but  continue  to  oc- 
cupy, as  tenant,  his  house  in  Malmesbury « 
and  he  would  thus  acquire  two  votes  for 
Cricklade,  and  two  more  for  the  county 
of  Wilts,  while  he  would  still  retain  hts 
vote  for  Malmesbury.  Again,  the  rich 
householder  in  Cricklade  would  have  only 
his   votes    for    the  borough,    while  his 
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freehold  for  the  county  in  his  stall,  would 
have  the  right  of  voting  for  two  Members  for 
the  county,  and  for  Members  for  the  town. 
He  could  not  avoid  also  adverting  to  the 
anomaly  of  the  borough  of  Wilton,  with 
1 ,967  inhabitants,  retaining  the  franchise, 
while  Downton,  which  contained  four  or 
five  and  twenty  hundred  was  disfranchised. 
He  pointed  out  these  cases  as  specimens  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Bill.  He  should 
not  detain  the  House  further,  but  should 
always  be  ready  to  consider  and  promote 
any  measure  of  moderate  Reform. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  observed,  that  if  all 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  upon 
the  measure  had  thought  proper  to  couch 
their  opposition  to  it  in  terms  as  moderate 
as  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  House  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  but  as  many  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
designated  the  Bill  as  essentially  revolu- 
tionary, and  this  not  in  the  warmth  of  de- 
bate, but  in  the  most  deliberate  manner, 
be  was  anxious  to  protest  against  this  as- 
sertion, and  briefly  to  state  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
In  doing  this,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  enter  into  details;  he  would  content 
himself  with  simply  considering  iCthc  Bill 
would  work  well ;  and  herein  two  things 
should  be  taken  into  account;  first,  the 
machinery;  and  secondly,  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  medium  in  which  the  measure 
was  to  operate — in  other  words,  what  were 
the  fechngs  and  sentiments  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  amongst  whom  this 
measure  was  to  act.  Now  he  relied  on  this 
— without  saying  that  the  machinery  was 
as  perfect  as  the  imagination  and  ingenuity 
of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  might  have  sug- 
gested, he  yet  entertained  the  warmest 
anticipation  that  the  Bill  would  work  well, 
and  prove  a  practical  blessing  to  the  people, 
who  had  received  it  so  warmly,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  such  fidelity.  It  was  on  the 
feeling  of  the  people  he  rested  his  hope. 
If  the  plan  of  moderate  Reform,  which  had 
been  so  often  alluded  to  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  were  brought  forward, 
he  would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  machinery  would  be  more  perfect. 
But  yet  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  it 
the  same  benefits  as  from  the  measure 
before  the  House,  because  it  never  would 
receive  the  same  favour,  nor  so  carry  with 
it  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people. 
The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
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but  this  Bill  would  be  like  an  army  which 
had  entered  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  a  band  of  invaders  in  conjunction 
with  the  inhabitants.  The  one  would  have 
on  all  sides  to  encounter  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition, while  the  other  would  every  where 
find  entrenchments  and  allies — and  in- 
formation to  guide,  .and  a  ready  hand  to 
assist.  When  such  was  the  popular  feel- 
ing, it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a  feeling 
would  tend,  in  a  great  measure;  to  heal  and 
obliterate  many  of  those  defects  which 
Gentlemen  had  found  out,  or  supposed 
they  had  found  out,  in  this  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  stated 
that  the  Bill  exceeded  not  only  his  expect- 
ations, but  those  of  the  people ;  and  that 
it  exceeded  also  what  was  once*  intended 
by  a  noble  friend  of  ours,  not  now  in  this 
House.  What  would  be  his  noble  friend's 
answer  to  that  statement  he  knew  not; 
but  he  knew  that  he  presented  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  man  in  office,  more  than  ful- 
filling the  promises  that  he  made  when  in 
opposition.  The  right  hon.  member  for 
Aldeburgh  (Mr.  Croker)  had,  in  his  very 
eloquent  and  ingenious  speech,  last  night, 
made  use  of  one  argument  which  surprised 
him  very  much,  as  coming  from  a  Gentle- 
man possessing  a  mind  so  acute.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  forward  a 
sort  of  dilemma,  to  the  effect,  that  either 
Reform  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  neces- 
sary and  the  Bill  thrown  out,  or  else,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  this  Bill,  the 
very  fact  of  their  doing  so  proved  that 
Reform  was  not  necessary.  Now  this  was 
a  pure  sophism.  As  well  might  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  reference  to  personal 
reform,  say,  that  the  simple  resolution  to 
reform  was  sufficient,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  his  taking  any  further  steps.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech  he  contended,  that  they  had 
been  driven  to  support  this  measure  by  the 
momentum  of  the  public  voice,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  pledges  they  had  given  to 
their  constituents,  which  some  would  re- 
present as  a  disgrace  to  them,  bat  which 
he  regarded  as  an  honour.  But  again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  constituted  at  present,  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons under  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
House  had  been  elected  under  a  particular 
stimulus,  in  obedience  to  the  Royal  appeal 
made  to  the  body  of  the  people.  Observe 
the  different  cooduct  piuiaed  by  tbi»  Houie 


of  Commons  and  the  last.  See  the  defer- 
ence shown  by  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  declared  voice  of  the  people  : 
not  contented  with  the  ordinary  fortifica- 
tions of  rotten  boroughs,  they  took  refug;e 
behind  the  timber  duties,  with  the  hope 
of  defeating  Reform.  They  opposed  a. 
reforming  Ministry  on  this  point,  hoping 
thus  to  defeat  Reform.  They  knew  the 
people  had  two  darling  objects,  Refona 
and  Retrenchment,  and  yet  a  great  majoritj 
combined  to  defeat  the  second  object,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  the  first.  He 
would  now  apply  himself  to  the  epithet  of 
"  revolutionary,"  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
Bill  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  dif- 
fered from  those  hon.  Members  who  fulmi- 
nated forth  such  charges  against  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  neither,  in  their  sense  of  the 
word,  innovation  nor  revolution,  but  it  was 
really  a  restorative  and  conservative  mea- 
sure. He  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  point 
out  a  period  at  which  there  was  a  more  in- 
telligent and  independent  House  of  Com- 
mons than  the  present  ?  But  even  this  was 
not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
question  really  to  be  weighed  was,  whether 
there  ever  was  a  period  at  which  the  con- 
stituency were  so  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent ?  It  might  be  true  that  that  House 
was  more  intelligent  than  any  House  of 
Commons  had  been  at  any  former  period ; 
but  it  might  also  be  true  that  the  people 
had  improved  in  a  still  greater  ratio  ;  and 
if  they  had,  then  it  followed,  that  though 
the  House  of  Commons  had  improved 
relatively  to  former  Houses  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, yet  that  it  had  fallen  back  positively 
with  regard  to  the  people.  Now,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  people  had  been  so  great 
that  that  House  had  not  kept  pace  with 
them.  They  had  been  asked  to  show  the 
time  when  there  had  not  been  nominatran 
boroughs ;  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  existed  had  materially  changed. 
In  former  times,  he  admitted,  that  there 
had  been  nomination  boroughs;  but  in 
those  times  they  were  the  best  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  for  they  were 
close  Corporations,  in  which  commerce  was 
fostered,  and  by  which  the  power  of  feudal 
oppression  was  at  first  resisted  and  after- 
wards overcome.  These  close  Corporations 
were  under  the  nomination  of  those  popular 
Barons  who,  in  the  other  House^  were  fight* 
ing  the  battle  of  the  people  against  the  op- 
pressive tyranny  and   exactions  of  the 
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WM  called  on  to  state  what  he  thought  a 
good  House  of  Commons,  he  should  say, 
that  that  was  so  which  fairly  represented  the 
popular  voice  at  any  given  time  at  which 
It  was  elected.  The  House  of  Commons 
which  fully  answered  such  a  purpose  at 
<Hie  period,  might  be  fatally  defective  at 
another ;  and  if  it  was  so,  it  ceased  to  be 
what  it  pretended — ^the  real  representative 
of  the  people.  It  was  by  the  application 
of  that  principle  that  he  was  enabled  to 
account  for  the  prostration  of  the  strength 
of  the  Commons  in  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  the  Tudors.  The  great  aristocratic 
interest  had  either  been  directly  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  the  civil  wars — had  been 
indirectly  weakened  also  by  the  growth  of 
commerce^  the  spread  of  manufactures  and 
general  knowledge,  with  the  abolition  of 
villeinage  and  the  prevalence,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  of  uses.  The  aristocracy  were 
also  materially  affected  by  the  great  statute 
of  Henry  6th  for  raising  the  franchise  of 
the  electors  of  counties,  by  requiring  that 
they  should  not  only  be  freeholders,  but 
freeholders  to  the  amount  of  40s.  a*year. 
He  suspected,  thattheobjectof  that  statute 
was  a  airect  blow  at  the  aristocracy,  but 
certainly  such  was  its  effect.  For,  when 
afterwards  the  contest  again  revived,  it 
was  not  carried  on  by  the  county  Mem- 
bers, but  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses, 
to  control  whom,  Elizabeth  increased  the 
number  of  close  boroughs  originally  intro- 
duced by  Edward  6th  for  religious  pur- 
poses. He  admitted  that,  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  moment,  there 
had  been  no  material  change  in  the  frame- 
work and  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  admitted  also  the  truth 
of  the  argument  urged  by  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that,  although  our  Consti- 
tution had  not  changed,  yet  the  growth  of 
intelligence  in  the  people  had  made  the 
House  more  popular ;  a  result  occasioned, 
also,  because  the  close  system  of  Elizabeth 
had  not  operated  so  badly  as  it  would 
otherwise  mtve  done  from  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  money.  When  the  landed 
proprietors  were  destroyed,  and  when,  from 
the  same  cause,  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  almost  destroyed,  there  was  no  class 
of  men  able  to  resist  the  strength  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  The  consequence,  then, 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  exhibited 
no  feeling  of  independence,  but  Parliament 
was  ruled  by  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Prince.    That  state  of  things  was  altered 
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peace  had  afforded  the  means  of  national 
improvement.  He  would  now  observe  upon 
what  had  been  last  night  stated  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  asserted  tha{ 
there  was  no  one  that  would  say  that  any 
close  boroughs  had  been  created  since  the 
time  of  King  William  3rd,  and  yet  that 
was  the  period  at  which  all  agreed  the 
liberties  of  the  people  had  been  fixed. 
That  argument  had  been  pressed  by  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oxfordshire: 
and  it  was  strongly  urged,  that  as  the 
frame- work  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  then  fixed,  it  ought  not  now 
to  be  altered.  He  answered,  that  the 
body  to  be  represented  had  changed  so 
much,  that  the  continuance  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
same  state  as  before  was  an  evil;  for 
the  people  having  changed,  the  frame- 
work of  the  House  ought  in  the  same 
manner  to  have  been  changed.  As  a 
proof  that  the  state  of  the  people  had 
changed,  he  might  refer  to  the  great 
towns,  in  which  alone  the  alteration  had 
been  most  considerable ;  for  he  believed  he 
might  safely  assert,  that  one-third  of  the 
whole  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
country — one-third  of  its  resources,  had 
grown  up  since  the  time  of  the  Revolu* 
tion.  llie  effect  of  that  change  was  felt 
qU  over  the  world — in  the  Levant,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  yet 
there  was  to  be  one  place  where  the  efiect 
was  not  to  be  felt,  and  that  place  was  to 
be  the  House  of  Commons,  which  pre- 
tended to  be  composed  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  men  who  were 
alone  to  be  unaffected  by  this  change 
were  those  who  could,  take  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  one  single  wave  of  the  sea  of  changes 
that  time  had  produced  was  to  wash  down 
any  part  of  its  ancient  walls.  It  was 
said  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
present  measure,  that  the  whole  resources 
of  the  country,  those  which  had  sprung 
up  since  the  Revolution,  were  so  vast, 
that  they  could  not  open  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  admit  the  operation 
of  their  influence  without  being  in  danger 
of  destroying  the  frame-work  of  the  Con« 
stitution  itself.  Such  at  least  was  the 
substance  of  that  argument;  but  that 
argument  subverted  itself,  as  he  should 
be  able  presently  to  show.  It  was  also 
said,  that  such  was  the  foree  that  had  now 
ariieni  moral  and  intellectaal,  that  If  it 
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was  not  kept  down,  or,  in  other  words, 
kept  out  or  that  House,  it  would  come 
and  destroy  that  House  itself.  The  result 
of  that  argument  was,  that  no  great,  no 
moral  and  intellectual  force,  could  exist 
in  the  country  with  safety  to  that  House ; 
for  if  it  could  not  be  safely  permitted  to  enter 
that  House,  it  surely  could  not  safely  be 
permitted  to  exist  out  of  the  House.  He 
asserted,  that  whatever  mig;ht  be  the  danger 
of  admitting  it  into  that  Bouse,  the  danger 
would  be  tenfold  greater  to  refuse  it  admis- 
sion. The  only  safe  ground  of  refusal  would 
be,  that  it  was  so  paltry,  so  insignificant,  it 
had  no  right  to  claim  admittance  there. 
But  was  there  any  one  that  would  venture 
to  assert  it  was  so  insignificant  ?  On  the 
contrary,  was  not  the  opposite  argument, 
of  its  too  great  strength  and  importance, 
relied  on  as  the  ground  of  the  refusal  ? 
He  admitted  its  strength  and  importance, 
and  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Parliament  would  not  long  be  able  to 
shut  out  from  that  House  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth 
of  the  people.  If  that  argument  were  just, 
he  repeated,  that  the  plan  of  safety  was 
that  of  the  Government,  not  that  of  the 
Opposition.  It  was  a  true  proposition, 
and  he  stated  it  broadly,  and  without  the 
guards  that  would  limit  its  effect,  that 
there  was  no  great  political  power  in  the 
State  which  could  ever  be  subdued  except 
by  being  conciliated.  If  they  adopted 
that  principle,  the  current  of  the  State 
would  run  within  its  proper  banks,  and 
pass  safely  and  peaceably  by  the  ancient 
towers  of  the  Constitution ;  but  if  it  were 
restricted  by  dams  of  wicker-work,  or  pent- 
up  within  sluices  that  would  not  give  vent 
to  its  fullness,  the  imperfect  confinement 
would  only  exasperate  the  danger  by 
which  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  might  be  swept  away  and  de- 
stroyed. They  had  been  asked,  whether 
there  ever  had  been  a  time  when  those 
which  were  now  called  abuses  had  not 
existed  ?  That  question  involved  this  fal- 
lacy, that  all  those  things  which,  in  the 
origin  of  Parliament,  were  among  its 
defects,  were  now  referred  to  as  its  glories. 
It  would  almost  be  as  good  an  argument 
to  say,  that  we  ought  now  to  debase  the 
currency,  because  the  ore  from  which  the 
perfect  coin  was  formed  contained  much 
dross  that  had,  by  the  subsequent  labour 
of  the  workmen,  been  cleared  from  it. 
That  they  were  defects,  he  had  the  author- 
ity of  Acts  of  Pftriiaineot  and  raolationi 


of  that  House  for  asserting.    These  proved 
them  to  be  abuses — not  to  be  quoted   as 
admitted — but  to  be  shunned  as  confess- 
ed  deformities.     The    hon.    member   for 
Oxford,  in  a  speech  which,  after  delivering 
in  that   House,  he  had   published — and 
which  attracted  more  attention  after  its 
publication  than  it  had  done  before— as- 
serted, that  the  Officers   for  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  regularly  retuf ned  one  Member 
for  each  of  those  towns,  until  the  Act  of 
William  3rd  interfered,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  practice.     He  was  sure,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  read  the  preamble   to 
the  Act  of  William,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  the  practice  in  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  done.  This 
preamble  was  as  follows : — **  Whereas  the 
election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  free ;  and  whereas   the 
Ix>rd    Wardens    of    the    Cinque    Ports 
have  pretended  to  claim,  as  of  right,  the 
power  of  nominating  the  Members  for  the 
same,  contrary  to  the  ancient  usages  in 
elections  for  those  places."     It  then  de- 
clared— he  begged  the  House  to  observe, 
that  the  Act  was  a  declaratory  Act — it 
then  declared,  "  that  alt  such  nominations 
and  recommendations  were  contrary  to  the 
laws  and   Constitution  of  the  country; 
and,  for  the  future,  shall  be  so  deemed 
and  construed  to  have  been/*     He  called 
on  the  House  to  observe,  that  the  Act 
not  only  related  to  all  future  elections, 
but  declared  the  law  as  to  all  preceding 
''  deemed  and  construed  to  have  been  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  contrary  to  usage.*' 
Another  principle  on    which  the  oppo- 
nents of   this  measure  relied — as  they 
could  not  have  the  circumstances  all  their 
own  way,  they,  like  Cato,  accommodated 
themselves  to  circumstances — ^they  con- 
tended, that  though  direct  power  or  direct 
bribery  had  not  been  permitted,  yet,  that 
until  the  Act  of  1809,  bribery,  which  was 
indirectly  effected  by  money  being  given, 
not  to  the  voter  himself,  but  to  his  family, 
had  been  permitted,  and  they  called  for  an 
answer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Windham 
delivered  in  opposition  to  that  Bill.    Why, 
they  seemed  m  doing  so  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  languae:e  of  that  Act  of  Parliament. 
Not  only  did  the  speech  of  Mr.  Windham 
fail  to  convince  Mr.   Perceval,  but   the 
language  of  the  Act  itself  declared,  that 
**  nevertheless  such  gifts  were  contrary  to 
the  ancient  usage  and  to  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
coottitutiont  of  th«  Realn«"    The  Un* 
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guage  of  these  Acts  htd  been  justified  in 
particniar  cases.  There  was  a  charge 
made  by  Sir  John  Packington  against  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  interfered 
with  him  in  a  contest  for  that  county,  and 
who  had  thereby  acted  in  defiance  of  that 
resolution,  adopted  every  Session  by  that 
House,  that  Peers  and  great  Lords  of 
Parltament  should  not  interfere  in  matters 
of  election  of  Members  of  that  House, 
without  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges 
thereof.  The  Bishop  had  threatened  his 
clergy  and  tenants,  that  if  they  voted  for 
Sir  John  Packington,  he  would  not  renew 
their  leases.  On  this  complaint  being 
made,  and  the  charge  being  substantiated, 
the  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  to  re- 
move the  Bishop  from  his  situation  of 
Almoner,  and  with  that  request  the  Queen 
thought  proper  to  comply.*  These  were 
the  principles  that  he  contended  ought  to 
govern  the  constitution  of  this  House ; 
they  were  not  mere  empty  declarations 
upon  paper,  but  were  important  principles, 
with  which,  unhappily,  the  practice  was 
at  war.  With  these  Resolutions  against 
the  interference  of  the  Crown  or  the 
Peerage — Resolutions  so  recorded  and  so 
rcoognised-^was  it  possible  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  stand  up  and  say, 
not  in  the  closet,  nor  in  a  secret  whisper, 
not  in  a  Committee  up-stairs,  not  within 
the  walls  of  that  House  (for  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  what  was  uttered  within  the 
walls  of  that  House  was  not  confined  to 
the  Ihnits  of  those  walls,  but  was  pub- 
lished all  over  the  kingdom) — was  it  pos- 
sible, he  said,  for  any  Member  to  stand 
up  on  the  House-top,  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  to  a  people  as  capable  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  as  capable  of  draw- 
ing inferences  as  themselves,  and  to  a 
people  who  were  ten  times  more  interested 
m  arawing  those  inferences,  that  all  these 
matters  of  record,  all  these  statutory  pro- 
visions, all  these  Resolutions  of  the 
House  were  mere  moonshine— mere  pre- 
tences— mere  empty  declarations  kept 
upon  their  books,  with  the  intention  to 
deceive,  and  without  the  least  possible  in- 
tention of  being  usefully  applicMl  ?  There 
was  a  time  when  that  might  have  been 
said-^when  what  happened  in  that  House 
was  a  secret— as  long  as  the  people  were 
not  informed  of  what  passed  there.    At 


*  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
esse  may  he  found  in  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist 
foLviyp^MM, 


such  a  time  there  might  have  been  soma 
sense  in  such  a  declaration,  though  there 
would  be  neither  justice  -nor  generosity  in 
it.  At  such  a  time  it  might  have  been 
said  that  there  was  one  doctrine  for  the 
people — ''  at  mtAt  plaudo  tpta  domi^* — 
there  was  another  doctrine  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  the  antipodes  of 
that  told  to  the  people.  Surely  that  would 
not  be  said  by  any  one.  There  was  not  a 
lawyer — and  many  of  them  he  saw  now 
present  in  the  House— -there  was  not  a 
lawyer  writing  a  constitutional  history  of 
that  House — ^there  was  not  one  who  would 
dare  (for  men  of  honour  did  not  dare  to 
say  what  was  untrue) —  there  was  not  one 
who  would  dare  to  assert  that  those  things 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  remove 
were  not  merely  paraonable  defects,  but 
the  blessing,  the  glory,  and  the  honour  of 
the  system.  There  was  one  subject  on 
which  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
before  he  sat  down.  He  had  heard  a 
great  deal  asserted  about  Members  be- 
coming the  nominees  of  the  people 
afterthis  measure  should  have  passed,  lie 
had  heard  from  more  than  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
that  after  this  measure  should  have  been 
carried,  they  should  become  mere  puppets 
in  the  hands  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  intend  to  have  en- 
tered at  all  upon  this  topic,  but  he  found 
it  had  become  a  serious  question.  It  was 
introduce  into  the  theoretical  harangues 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  in  a  light,  which,  if 
there  were  any  danger  of  its  proving  true, 
would  be  extremely  hostile  to  that  order 
of  things  which  every  man  who  viewed 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  as  a 
system  which  it  was  desirable  to  retain, 
should  use  his  best  exertions  to  uphold. 
It  was  said,  that  the  people  were  to  become 
the  jurors  who  were  to  try  the  acts  of  the 
other  House,  and  that  they  of  the  lower 
House  should  be  made  their  abaolute 
slaves.  Then,  after  this  position  had 
been  advanced,  two  conclusions  were 
drawn — first  they  were  told,  that  they 
were  to  become  the  passive  delegates 
of  the  people  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill ; 
and  secondly,  it  was  said,  that  if  they  be- 
came such  delegates,  they  must,  as  their 
first  act  of  legislation,  destroy  both  the 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy.  He  had  a 
right  to  say  of  himself,  that  he  would 
never  be  the  passive  delegate  of  any  con- 
stituency. No  one  in  that  House  had 
batter  iwiOQ  to  do  hoMor  to  the  inldli* 
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gence  and  proper  feelings  of  his  constitu- 
ents than  he  had ;  yet,  although  he  should 
ever  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  their 
opinions,  and  should  treat  them  on  all 
occasions  with  becoming  deference,  he 
would  never  be  their  submissive  slave  or 
delegate.  He  would  never  be  bound  by 
promises  or  pledges,  but  he  would  endea- 
vour to  cultivate  their  good  will  by  an 
undisguised  display  of  his  honest  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  and  to  retain  that 
mpre  honourable  and  substantial  con- 
nexion which  he  at  present  maintained 
with  them,  through  a  sympathy  of  feeling 
and  opinion.  What  he  conceived  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  Reform  in  that  House 
was  this :  it  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
vast,  and  much-required  infusion  of  the 
popular  mind  and  feeling  into  that  House ; 
but,  from  this  it  did  not  follow,  that  on 
every  occasion  they  were  to  conform  in 
their  conduct  to  the  dictates  and  the 
mandates  or  the  written  instructions  of 
their  constituents.  He  did  think,  that  two 
most  important  results  would  follow  from 
adopting  this  Bill.  First,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives would,  more  than  they  at  present 
did,  act  up  to  the  declared  wishes  of  their 
constituents;  and  secondly,  when  they 
did  not,  that  they  would  more  frequently 
and  more  readily  explain  the  motives  and 
the  reasons  of  their  conduct.  At  present, 
a  Representative  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  or  required  to  give  this  ex- 
planation, but  regarded  the  matter  with 
perfect  indifference.  "  Oh  !*'  said  many 
an  hon.  Member, 

*  Populus  me  sitrilat/ 

but  I  regard  it  not.  I  shall  not  be  called 
on  in  the  House  to  explain  my  conduct, 
and  1  do  not  care  what  may  be  said  out 
of  doors."  What  was  this  but  to  shelter 
himself  behind  a  privileged  screen  from 
the  just  demands  of  constituents,  who 
required  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  he 
had  given  to  them.  The  infusion  of 
popular  8pirit]into  jthe*  House  would  pre- 
vent such  sheltering  behind  such  a  screen, 
and  as  ample  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  explanation,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  pledges  of  a  candidate  would 
be  attended  to :  for  either  he  must  act  in 
conformity  with  the  declared  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  or  assign  his  reasons  for 
disregarding  them.  At  present,  undoubt- 
edly, an  opportunity  for  such  explana- 
tions was  given  at  the  hustings,  out  it 
would  be  much  better  that  a  more  imme- 

ditte  undenumdiog  iboold  tako  place 


I  between  representative  and  candidate.    He 
had  himself  heard  Mr.  Canning  say — and 
the  greatness  of  that  man's  mind   made 
him  pause  before  he  ventured  to  differ 
from    him — that    the    people    invariably 
followed  the  opinions  of  Members  when. 
they  took    a    stand    on    any  particular 
measure.    That  might  be  true;  but  if  it 
was,  it  must  have  been  because  the  people 
felt  the  hopelessness  of  opposition ;  but  if 
the  observation  was  true  from  such  a  cause, 
how  much  more  honourable  and  how  much 
more  sincere  was  likely  to  be'  the  follow- 
ing   of  popular    opinion    when    it    was 
founded  upon  respect,  not  upon  the  hope- 
lessness  of  opposition,  but  on  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  respect?     He  was  far  from 
objecting  to  those  who  wished  to  relv  on 
the  political  strength   and  constitutional 
stability  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  why, 
if  it  were  to  be  trusted  in  reference  to  this 
Bill,  was  it  not  worthy  of  confidence  with 
regard  to  other  measures?     If  the  power 
and  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  good  for  this  Bill,  it  was  good  for  all 
others ;  and  it  was  not  possible,  according 
to  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  it 
should  be  endangered,  since,  if  it  were 
equal  to  present  difficulties,  it  might  defy 
all  the  perils  of  after-times.     If  he  were 
to  venture  to  give  one  word  of  advice  to 
their  Lordships,  it  would  be  to  say  to  them, 
'*  Do  not  be  deterred  by  menaces — dis- 
charge your  duty  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude, and  avoid  that  worst,  basest,  and 
most  abject  species  of  cowardice,  the  fear 
of  being  thought  afraid/'    If  the  House 
of  Lords  met  this  Bill  in  the  fair  and 
honest  spirit  of   deliberation — if  it  en- 
countered it  on  plain,  intelligible,  and  sub- 
stantial grounds,  and  therefore  even  re- 
jected it,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the  people  would 
respect  an  honest  judgment;  and  while 
they  scorned  a  nominal  concession,  they 
would  be  grateful  for  a  genuine  admission 
of  their  claims.    In  a  constitutional  sense 
he  would  say  this,  that  after  the  discus- 
sion the  question  of  Reform  had  undergone, 
the  people  would  never  be  content  with 
anything  less  than  full,  free,  and  unquali- 
fied justice. 

Lord  ValUtort  could  not  presume  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  through  his  long  Speech, 
but  was  anxious  to  express  a  few  obser- 
vations in  opposition  to  some  of  its  leading 
topics.     He  had  anticipated  a  different 

Uqq  of  itrgument  would  have  boon  pursued 
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by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  he 
would  have  suited  his  observations  on  this 
occasion  to  the  speeches  he  had  previously 
made.  His  present  argument  had  proved 
one  position,  that  the  desire  for  and  sup- 
port of  Reform,  did  not  advance  so  much 
in  this  House  as  they  did  among  the  people. 
He  (Lord  Valleton)  was  ready  to  admit 
this,  but  he  must  also  say,  this  new  light 
had  broken  very  Suddenly  upon  the  people. 
The  chief  bent  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's argument  vent  to  shew,  that  the 
House  did  not  receive  this  new  light  in 
the  same  brilliancy  the  people  received  it. 
He  believed  there  was  a  permanent  feeling 
in  favour  of  Reform,  but  not  a  permanent 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  specific  measure 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  so  inju- 
diciously and  indiscreetly  brought  before 
the  House.  It  had  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  this  measure  could  not  be 
effective,  that  it  was  wild  and  extravagant 
in  its  provisions,  and  he  would  venture  to 
prophecy,  would  require  material  altera- 
tions, allowing  that  it  passed,  which  he 
hoped  it  would  not,  before  a  twelvemonth 
expired.  One  of  the  strong  arguments  to 
inauce  them  to  pass  the  measure,  was  the 
responsibility  which  it  was  said  would  rest 
witn  this  House.  He  denied  that  it 
would  rest  with  the  House.  It  would  rest 
with  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  when 
there  was  no  cause  for  such  a  vast  inno- 
vation and  change,  when  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  prosperity,  when  satisfaction 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
persons,  when  the  country  was  beginning 
to  regain  that  tranquillity  and  repose 
which  a  protracted  war  had  disturbed, 
rushed  wildly  on  this  precipice  of  their 
own  creating.  It  would  attach  to  those 
who  conceived  they  could  produce  a 
measure  so  perfect  that  the  Parliament 
must  pass  it,  or  encounter  a  revolution. 
What  would  they  say  to  the  architect 
who  erected  a  fabric  which  he  knew  was 
upon  a  bad  foundation,  and  must  fall? 
Would  such  a  man  be  considered  any 
other  than  a  madman  ?  and  yet  so  mad 
were  the  acts  of  the  authors  of  the  present 
measure.  If  the  responsibility  fell  on 
the  right  heads.  Ministers  would  have 
much  to  fear.  Then  as  to  the  prob- 
able result  of  this  fatal  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Pariiament.  Did  not  the  Minis- 
ters know,  that  it  was  impossible  for  that 
House  to  agree  to  it?  If  mischief  should 
arise,  did  it  not  rest  on  those  who  had 
produced  such  a  measure  ?  He  much  ap- 


proved of  the  eloquent  exhortation  to  the 
other  House  which  had  been  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  recom- 
mend^ that  House  to  act  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  with  firmness  and  consist- 
ency, and  he  declared,  if  they  so  acted 
they  had  no  cause  for  fear.  He  fully  and 
heartily  joined  with  him  in  this,  for  he  had 
no  scruple  in  saving,  that  he  looked  with 
confidence  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
Constitution.  He  believed  the  Peers  would 
do  their  duty  firmly  and  honourably,  and 
reject  the  Bill,  and  if  any  evil  should  arise, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  those  who  endea- 
voured to  violate  the  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  commenced  by 
observing,  that  instead  of  any  adherence 
to  moderation  by  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  a  departure  from  that  course  had 
been  provoked  by  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Language  had  been  used  which, 
though  confined  within  the  bounds  of  par- 
liamentary practice,  had  been  insulting  to 
the  honour,  integrity,  and  independence 
of  Members  who  found  their  way  into  the 
House  for  what  were  called  nomination 
boroughs.  Even  the  King's  Attorney 
General^  had  most  provokingly  charged 
hon.  Members  with  wishing  to  create  a 
vexatious  and  frivolous  delay,  ^e  did 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  repeat  other 
phrases  of  the  same  description,  as  he  had 
kept  no  notes  of  them,  although,  had  he 
done  so,  they  would  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable schedule  to  be  added,  not, 
indeed,  to  the  Bill,  but  to  the  debates 
upon  it.  The  measure  had  been  read  a 
third  time  two  days  ago,  and  his  reason 
for  alluding  to  this  fact  was,  that  it  seemed 
instantly  to  have  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  Ministerial  eloquence;  until  then  there 
seemed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  embargo 
upon  oratory  on  that  side  of  the  House — 
a  quarantine  to  prevent  the  infection  of 
speech-making.  The  majority  of  the 
supporters  of  Ministers  had  come  forward 
with  their  votes  much  oftener  than  with 
their  speeches ;  but  now  that  the  Bill  was 
as  good  as  passed,  they  were  possessed  of 
the  ''  torrens  dicendicopia  multis,"  which 
they  poured  forth  without  mercy  or  con- 
sideration. To-night  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  the  rein  to  his  impatient 
steed,  and,  knight-errant  like,  had  ridden 
oat  **  a-coloneling"  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  weak  and  injured  people  of  England. 
Last  night  the  hon.  member  for  Calne  had 
come  focwardy  and  he  (Sir  C,  Wetbendl) 
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musty  in  justice,  own,  had  displayed  a 
power  of  reasoning  and  a  felicity  of  phrase- 
ology, equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by 
none.  This  was  only  a  part  of  the  deluge 
of  words  that,  during  two  whole  days,  had 
poured  down  like  a  torrent  and  over- 
whelmed the  enemies  of  the  measure ; 
whether,  like  the  Deluge  of  old,  it  was  to 
last  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  was 
yet  a  question,  but,  after  what  he  had 
heard,  he  was  not  without  his  apprehen- 
sions. As  he  was  not  yet  quite  drowned, 
he  would  endeavour  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
points  urged  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
First,  he  had  rested  the  necessity  of 
Reform  upon  the  fact,  that  the  commerce, 
property,  and  population  of  the  kingdom 
were  doubled;  but  surely  this  was  a 
strange  reason  for  adopting  a  Bill  which 
abridged  the  people  of  about  thirty  of 
their  Representatives.  He  wished  to  hear 
where  was  the  necessity  for  this  diminu- 
tion, and  certainly,  the  most  celebrated 
advocates  of  Parliamentary  Reform  had 
never  made  it  a  topic  in  their  speeches. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  commerce,  wealth, 
and  population  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  had  doubled,  was  a  most  un* 
answerable  argument  for  those  who  wished 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  be  no  fewer 
than  at  present.  He  had,  before  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  taken  the  liberty  to 
represent  to  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer),  that  he  thought  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Members  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  parts 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  considered  how  his 
Majesty *s  Government  could,  consistently 
with  the  cheered  opinions  which  they  had 
delivered  in  the  progress  of  the  measure, 
act  upon  such  a  principle.  But  by-and- 
by,  perhaps,  it 'might  be  explained  why 
such  an  expedient  had  been  resorted  to. 
Next,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  Sessional  Resolution  against 
the  interference  of  Peers  in  elections,  and 
had  quoted  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
but  if  they  had  become  matters  of  form, 
and  were  now  of  no  effect  and  validity, 
was  that  a  sufiicient  reason  for  adopting 
a  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of 
yielding  only  to  circumstances.  Nothing 
but  the  Gods  could  conquer  them.  Who 
was  the  Cato  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
why  had  he  taken  his  place  there  ? 
'(  Cur  in  tkeatrum,  Cato  severe,  venUti  ?  *' 

Perhape  he  might  conclude  the  quotation, 


which  was  the  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
epigrammatist — *'  An  ne  exire."  A^in 
he  asked,  who  was  the  Cato  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  who  had  been  conquered 
only  by  circumstances  ?  was  it  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaater  of 
the  Forces,  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty?  Lucan 
asserted  that — 

**  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  victa  Catoni ;" 

but  who  was  the  hon.  or  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  would  prefer,  in  this  instance,  the 
unsuccessful  cause?     Th^  might  all  be 
compelled,  by  the  honest  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  adopt  the  unsuccessful 
cause — but  assuredly  it  would  not  be  bj 
their  own  good  will ;  and  they  bad  shown, 
by  the  result  of  the  last  Dublin  election, 
that  they  did  not  prefer  that  side  of  Uie 
question.    Another  topic  urged  by   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  at  one 
time   the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had   assumed  the    right  of  nam- 
ing the   Members ;   but  it  was  an  odd 
argument  for  disfranchising  the  Cinque 
Ports,  that  the  Legislature  had  interfered 
and  prevented  the  practice.    That  was 
wise  in  the  Legislature.    It  did  not  anni- 
hilate the  Cinque  Ports,  it  corrected  the 
abuse.     He  contended,  that  the  very  de- 
formities the  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy 
were  still  most  unaccountably  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  notorious  instances  of  Caloe, 
Tavistock,  Malton,  and  Horsham.    It  had 
been  stated,  that  the   House  of  Commons 
could  not  carry  weight  with  it  without  the 
aid  of  public  opinion.      He  agreed   in 
thinking  that  the  House  of   (>>nunons 
never  could  act  with  weight  and  dignity 
unless  it  represented  and  carried  with  it 
the  force  of  public  opinion ;  but  public 
opinion  had  always  been  expressed  through 
that  House.  A  new  channel  had,  however, 
been  discovered  through  which  the  public 
opinion  was  hereafter  to  flow  to  the  aid  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  10/,  te- 
nancy.    The  10/.  voters  were  hencefor- 
ward to  constitute  what  was  called  public 
opinion,  which,  until  now,  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Henceforward  they  were  to  look 
to  the  popular  phalanx  of  102.  house- 
holders   as    the    representatives    of   the 
public  opinion.   His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Robert    Grant)    had  introduced  another 
topic,  by  drawing  a  distinction  between 
a  nominee  and  a  delegate,  and  describisg 
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himself  as  a  Representathre  of  Norwich, 
hot  not  as  a  delegate.  He  congratulated 
his  hoo.  friend  upon  the  independence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  bis  seat,  but  be 
doubted  much  whether  the  usage  was 
equal Wilorid  and  virescent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  He  doubted  if  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Norwich,  was 
more  independeqt  in  that  House  than  the 
Representatives  of  nomination  boroughs. 
The  member  for  Calne  had  talked  last 
night  of  a  want  of  moderation  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  but  had  that 
hon.  and  learned  Member  read  the  pam- 
phlet. What  will  the  Lords  do  ?  Was  it 
there  that  moderation  was  to  be  found  ? 
or  uras  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  Had  the 
hon.  Member  read,  within  these  two  days, 
the  language  which  had  been  held  at  a 
public  meeting,  where  it  had  been  said, 
that  jf  the  House  of  Lords  should  presume 
to  throw  out  tbe  Bill,  mutiny  and  treason 
were  to  be  recommended  to  the  country. 
When  his  right  hon.  friend  talked  of  the 
moderation  of  tM  organs  of  the  public 
voice,  he  must  have  shut  his  eyes — no,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Government,  and 
must  have  read  in  the  columns  of  a  journal 
devoted  to,  and  in  the  special  confidence 
of,  the  Government — a  journal  which 
arrogated  to  itself  (he  would  not  deny  on 
just  grounds)  the  power  of  leading  public 
opinion*--a  journal,  moreover,  to  which  it 
was  notorious  some  of  the  most  active 
spirits  of  the  Government  contributed — 
he  must  have  read  in  that  journal,  and 
that  not  in  a  small  fype  paragraph,  on  a 
back  page,  but  in  a  conspicuous  column, 
in  large  staring  capitals,  an  article  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  appeal 
to  the  soldiery  to  commit  mutiny  and 
treason.  Had  his  right  hon.  friend  read 
this  article?  and  if  so,  how  could  he 
talk  of  the  moderation  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Had  he  also  read 
those  appeals  in  other  journals,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Rtform,  in  which  certain 
no-mistake  hints  were  thrown  out  with 
respect  to  the  innocent  practice  of  setting 
fire  to  haggards  and  bams  ?  Were  these, 
forsooth,  **  moderate"  opinions-^  these 
calm  and  deliberate  reflections  on  a  great 
political  question  ?  Nor  was  this  language 
confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  exoteric 
friends  of  the  periodical  Press,  or  to  one 
or  two  of  their  disinterested  friends 
either  in  that  House  or  out  of  doors. 
Had  they  not  read  the  speeches  of  their 
exoteric  friends  at  some  of  those  public 


meetings  which  their  great  organ,  or 
rather  their  great  dictator.  The  TimeSj 
had  summoned  into  existence  ?  Had  not 
a  Member  of  that  House  at  one  of  those 
meetings,  given  utterance  to  expressions 
which  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  re- 
commend the  sweeping  away  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  putting  it  in  a  schedule  A 
of  a  new  Reiorm  Bill  ?  No  doubt  this 
language  was  just  now  indiscreet  on  the 
part  of  a  supporter  of  the  Bill — was  a 
kind  of  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
before  his  time ;  and  therefore  its  perpe- 
trator's acquaintance  would  very  judi- 
ciously be  disclaimed  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  opposite.  But  an  enlightened 
public  would  not  be  deluded  by  the  dis- 
avowal, and  would  feel,  what  Ministers 
must  feel,  that  they  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  despotic  Press,  and  that  their 
acts  were  suicidal  to  themselves  as  a 
Ministry,  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  that 
worst  species  of  terrorism — the  terrorism 
of  the  Press.  He  had  always  understood 
the  freedom  of  the  Press  consisted  in 
supporting  both  sides  of  a  question ;  but 
constituted  as  the  Press  was,  there  could 
be  no  freedom.  It  was  all  on  one  side. 
The  Press,  said  an  hon.  Gentleman,  will 
put  an  end  to  these  votes  on  the  part  of 
the  Anti-reformers.  So,  unless  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Press  was  obeyed,  they  were 
to  be  held  out  to  popular  indignation, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  despised  for 
presuming  to  exercise  their  rights.  That 
was  the  most  detestable  of  all  dominations 
which  made  the  liberty  of  Members 
of  Parliament  to  talk  and  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  an  outrage  against 
the  rights  of  the  people.  He  would  main- 
tain, that  a  domination  like  that  could 
only  be  compared  to  the  power  of  the 
Romish  Church,  which  consigned  a  man 
who  did  not  agree  with  it  in  his  writings 
and  opinions  to  the  Inquisition.  His 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Groker)had  evinced 
talents  which  made  him  more  acceptable 
to  the  House  out  of  office  than  in  office. 
That  right  hon.  friend  had  used  arguments 
which  remained  unanswered.  Science 
and  eloquence  had  produced  a  materiel 
which  proved  his  right  hon.  friend's  in- 
tellectual resources.  The  hon.  member 
for  Calne  had,  in  the  course  of  his,  no 
doubt,  deservedly  eulogized  speech  of  Isst 
evening,  called  their  attention  to  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  the  French  peerage  in  the 
memorable  years  of  1792,  3,  and  4,  and 
had  drawn  pictures  of  their   sufferings 
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and  of  tbe  dilapidated  state  of  their  man- 
sions in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and 
of  their  rural  chateaux,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  perfect  melo- 
dramatic abortion  of  the  Minerva  press,  in 
order  to  impress  on  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land the  danger  of  not  at  once  yielding 
without  deliberation,  or  why  or  wherefore, 
to  the  demands  of  the  popular  will.  Take 
a  lesson,  said  the  hon.  Member,  from  that 
conduct  and  that  fate,  you  English  House 
of  Lords,  and  yield  in  time  and  with  grace 
to  (he  constitutional  demands  of  the 
people  [hear,  hear],  Hon.  Members 
were  very  ready  with  their  "  hear,"  but 
were  they  aware  that  the  parallel  which 
their  crack  orator  had  attempted  to  draw 
between  the  English  and  the  French 
peerage,  had  no  foundation  ?  Was  that 
eloquent  Gentleman  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts  on  which  he  so  glibly  rung 
the  changes  ?  Certainly  not,  or  he  could 
not  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  there 
was  this  striking  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  French  peerage — that 
whereas  the  latter  made  no  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  yielded  every 
concession  to  the  tiers  etat^  while  the 
House  of  Lords  here  had  as  yet  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  whatever,  certainly  not 
one  on  the  side  of  concession.  The  French 
peers  yielded  every  thing,  and  yet  were 
extirpated  root  and  branch ;  and  yet  the 
hon.  Member  would  induce  the  English 
barons  to  follow  their  fatal  example. 
When  he  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
vance the  topic,  it  surprised  him:  he 
could  not  imagine  how  he  could  think 
of  starting  such  a  subject,  as  it  constituted 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  could 
well  be  conceived  against  his  own  speech. 
But,  as  he  had  started  it,  he  would  go 
with  him,  and  say,  that,  recollecting  what 
did  happen  to  the  French  noblesse — recol- 
lecting the  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and 
the  suffering  which  they  endured,  not  for 
a  resistance  but  for  a  too  passive  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  and  whims  of  the 
democracy,  he  would  say  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — 
"  Exemplum  ab  altis  8ume  quod  ttbi  usui  sit." 

Pause  ere  you  concede — hesitate  ere  you 
surrender — and  with  the  fall  of  the  French 
House  of  Peers  before  your  eyes — do  not, 
by  obeying  the  dictates  of  democratic 
authority,  pave,  for  yourselves  and  your 
families,  the  way  to  ruin  and  desolation, 
if  not  destruction.  This,  indeed,  was 
logic  and  **  friendly  advice  to  the  Lords  " 


with  a  vengeance.    But,  says  the  hon. 
Member,  there  was  some  consolation  that 
the  ancient  houses  of  Howard,  and  Talbot, 
and  Stanley,  had  given  the  excellent  ex- 
ample of  yielding  in  time  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  people.     Perhaps  this  was 
the  case  ;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  the  Bill 
enabled  them  to  form  an  opinion,  the  fact 
appeared  not  so  self-evident.  For  example, 
the  ancient  and  populous  borough  of  Tavi- 
stock, which  belonged  to  the  ancient  and 
popularhouseof  Bedford,was  still  to  return 
two  Members,  notwithstanding  the  Russell 
anxiety  to  purge  itself  of  such  an  excres- 
cence.    Then  there  was  the  ancient  and 
populous   borough  of  Malton  still  to  be 
encumbered  with  Representatives,  though 
its  proprietor  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
an     ancient    Reform    family.       In    like 
manner  the  ancient  house  of  Petty  was 
forced  to  retain  its  two  Members,  no  doubt 
to  secure  the  talents  of  its  present  eloquent 
Representative,  though  it  was  self-evident 
that  the  circumstance  must  make  the  heart 
bleed  of  the  most  nobler  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down.     And,  last  of  all,  the  illustrious 
head  of  the  illustrious  and  princely  house 
of  Howard,  was  still  to  be  thwarted  with 
the  nomination  of  the  borough  of  Horsham. 
If  a  list  of  such  sacrifices  were  to  be  put 
together,  it  would  make  a  very  pretty 
schedule  O  to  the  Bill — a  very  nice  series 
of  ciphers — a  kind  of  algebraic  negative 
quantities  (an  infinite  series  of  which  was 
said  by  mathematicians  to  be  equal  to  a 
half  positive  quantity),  and  would  be  a 
very  nice  subject  for'  a  Reform  Parliament. 
Malton  would  have  fallen  into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  schedule  A,  had  it  not  been 
discovered  to  possess  five  good  souls  to 
save  it.  U  had  been  thrown  into  the  same 
pond  with  others,  which  were  drowned ; 
but  it  was  saved  by  having  just  length 
enough  to  keep  its  chin  above  water.  The 
hon.  member  for  Calne  had  talked  much 
of  |the  fatal  folly  of  opposing  tbe  popular 
will,  and,  per  contra,  of  the  wisdom  of 
timely  yielding  to  it.     But  if  the  hon. 
Member  referred  to  his  own  darling  era  of 
1792,  in  the  French  Revolution,  he  would 
see  a  man,  a  peer,  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  courting,  nay,   worshipping   mob 
popularity  by  every  means  in  his  power» 
and  yet  whose  ultimate,  and  certainly  just 
reward — the  usual  reward  of  mobs^was 
having  his  head  paraded  on  the  top  of  a 
pike,  amid  the  jeers  of  his  once  laudatory 
followers.  And  he  deserved  his  doom.  Was 
the  history  of  Philip  £galit4  forgotten  in 
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this  country.    He  was  ia  1 79 1  at  the  acme 
of  his  popularity,  and  was  as  if  rocked  on 
the  mountain  -wayes  of  popular  regard. 
That  man  had  worked  the  greatest  injury  to 
his  own  order — he  asked  the  surrender  of 
the  nobility  to  the  Tiers Etat^he  brought 
over  other  Peers  to  go  along  with  him — 
and  he  would  ask,  were  the  Pettys,  and  the 
Spencers,  and  the  Howards  of  this  country 
to  be  seduced  by  any  such  example?  Philip 
Egalite  was  the  fugleman  of  the  French 
Peerage,  and  the  people  had ,  no  doubt ,  done 
him  every  justice.    Patriots  were  entitled 
to  civic  honours,  and  he  obtained  them. 
His  head  was  not  crowned  with  bays,  as 
in  the  old  Roman  times ;  and  that  idol  of 
the  people,  in  one  short  year  from  his 
onset,  had  his  head  placed  on  the  head  of 
a  pike  as  the  just  and  fitting  reward  of  his 
labours.    Such  were  <the  civic  honours 
with  which  he  had  been  so  deservedly 
honoured.    Was  this  an  example  of  a 
patriot  to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  of 
British  Peers  ?    The  treachery  of  Philip 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  splendid 
monarchy    of    France    and    the  French 
people,  for  even  after  a  struggle  of  above 
forty  years,  the  people  were  never  able  to 
regain  the  same  amount  of  liberty  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  despotism  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.    He 
(Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  say  much  of  the  appeals  which 
had  been  made  in  the  House  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  Peerage ;  but  out  of 
the  House  the  friends  of  Reform  had 
constantly  referred  to  it,  as  an  allusion  to 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Peerage  of  this  country.      If  that 
appeal  were  successfully  followed  up,  it 
would  not  only  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Peerage,  but  to  that  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people.  The  pamphlets  and  journals 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  recommended 
the  Spiritual  Bench  in  the  Lords  to  take 
warning  by  their  brethren  in  France,  at 
the  outbreaking  of  the  Revolution,  and 
yield  in  time  and  with  grace  to  public 
opinion.     But  did  these  sapient  advisers 
forget,  that  the  French  Bishops  had  made 
every  concession  to  the  popular  demand, 
and  that  their  reward  was,  that  they  were 
immediately  thrown  into  prison?    They 
yielded  to  the  times,  to  the  cries  of  the 
then  Reformers;  and  in  the  result  they 
were  reduced  to  indigence,  and  compelled 
to  seek  for  support  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
amongst  a  people  of  a  different  religion. 
September  was  a  month  congenial  to  Re- 
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form — to  those  who  were  fond  of  making 
and  unmaking  Constitutions :  and  thus  in 
September  did  our  Government  and  their 
supporters  think  to  effect  what  they  called 
Reform,  but  what  he  would  call  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  Constitution. 
However,  the  French  Bishops  were  sent 
to  prison  even  after  their  acquiescence 
with  the  prevailing  schemes  of  the  day, 
and  as  to  their  sufferings  he  would  not 
now  attempt  their  enumeration.  But  they 
certainly  made  themselves  the  victims  of 
their  votes  in  favour  of  what  they  vainly 
imagined  to  be  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  most  savage  cruelties  were  practised 
under  the  name  of  a  licensed  freedom; 
and  perhaps  nothing  in  the  annals  of 
human  barbarity  ever  equalled  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  French  clergy,  when  once 
they  surrendered  the  rights  belonging  to 
their  religion  and  their  rank.  He  had  seen 
a  pamphlet  which  was  ptiblished  recently 
under  the  title  of  The  Friendly  Press^  and 
which,  he  must  say,  was  very  nearly  in 
unison  with  the  feeling  of  others,  published 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Reform  Bill.  To 
this  Friendly  Prest  he  hoped  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne  would  direct  his  atten- 
tion, because  it  gave  advice  to  the  Peers 
which  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  any  man 
who  was  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties. 
This  he  said  without  meaning  the  least 
offence  to  that  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
The  ri^t  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  said, 
that  he*  should  not  discuss  what  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  rather  what 
concerned  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
House,  and  so  far  he  (Sir  Ch.  Wetherell) 
agreed  with  him.  It  might,  however,  be 
said,  that  what  had  occurred  in  France 
was  not  likely  to  occur  in  England.  But 
while  we  were  Septemberizing  in  1831, 
who  could  say  that  others  after  us  would 
not  be  Septemberizing  in  1832,  or  that 
another  holy  and  revolutionary  September 
would  not  again  arrive  in  this  country  ?  It 
was  his  decided  opinion,  that  another  holy 
September  would  arrive — ^another  Sep- 
tember consecrated  alike  to  revolution  and 
rebellion.  September  was  too  holy  a 
month  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  and 
no  doubt  very  important  changes  were 
meditated  during  its  continuance.  What 
had  occurred  in  France  might  not  possibly 
occur  in  England  at  this  day,  but  that 
could  only  arise  from  the  greater  caution 
and  sound  feeling  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. He  trusted  theii  Lordships  would 
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take  warning  from  all  they  had  heard  and 
read  and  seen  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  would  never  forget  the  degradation 
to  which  the  French  Bishops  and  Nobles 
were  reduced,  by  yielding  a  too  ready 
compliance  to  the  call  of  democratic  mobs. 
At  this  time,  and  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  go  through  the 
details  of  this  ruinous  and  revolutionary 
Bill,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  of  its  clauses  which  met  his 
most  decided  objection.  For  the  purpose, 
»he  should  suppose  the  Reform  Bill  a  mere 
carte  blanche — a  sheet  of  white  paper — on 
which  the  Government  thought  proper  to 
place  a  new.  Constitution  for  this  country. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  clause  confer- 
ring the  right  of  voting  should  be  fixed 
at  the  scale  of  a  10/.  rental,  while  that 
of  a  9L  or  a  5/.  would  not  confer  it ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  smaller 
amount  in  some  towns  was  a  better  proof 
of  the  possession  of  property  and  mde- 
pendence  than  the  10/.  in  many  other 
places.  And  here  he  would  ask,  if  any 
man. could  deny  that  in  tlie  course  of 
the  very  next  year  some  further  alteration 
would  not  take  place  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion for  exercising  the  elective  franchise  ? 
Did  any  rational  man  suppose  that  such  a 
system  could  be  final  ?  He  denied  it,  and 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  had  not 
reason  to  support  it.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  decency  or  common  sense,  should  weekly 
tenants  be  allowed  the  right  of  voting,  when 
every  one  must  know,  that  they  would  be  at 
all  times  under  the  entire  control  of  their 
landlords,  and  that  in  a  muchgreater  degree 
than  any  owner  of  a  borough  held  his  nomi" 
nation  Member?  It  was  said,  that  the  Peers 
were  disgraced  by  having  nomination 
boroughs,  and  yet  weekly  tenants  and 
tenants-at-will  were  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  landlords,  who  would  exercise 
it  over  them  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It 
was  said,  that  the  10/.  franchise  would 
prevent  bribery  at  elections.  In  his  opinion 
it  would  consiaerably  augment  it.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  an  idle  prevarication 
to  say,  that  from  henceforth  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  not  be  able  to  settle  the 
whole  constituency  of  the  country,  for  what 
with  the  Commissioners  to  carve  out  dis- 
tricts, and  the  barristers  to  decide  upon 
votes — and  all  these  persons  being  ap- 
pointed or  their  apppointment  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Lora  Chancellor— he  would 
again  repeat,  that  the  constituency  of 
England  would  be  settled  by  the  Lord 


Chancellor.      He  said  this  without    m* 
tending  any  disrespect  to  the  present  LfOrd 
Chancellor;    but  it  must  be  clear,  that 
while  he  had  such  a  power  vested  in  him, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  a  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister, that  he  would  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  use  his  influence  in  the  return 
of  Members  who  would  support  the  Go- 
vernment, of  which  he  was  a  leading  mnd 
infiuential  Member.     As  to  the  patronage 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
by   this   Bill,   if,   unhappily,    it    should 
pass  into  a  law,  he  woula  not  say  mucb, 
although,  taking  it  at  a  very  moderate 
average,  it  would  be  no  trifle  to  have  the 
appointment  of  some  forty  Commissiooera 
in  one  shape  or  another,  and  also  Bar- 
risters to  an  equal  number.    These  were  a 
few  of  his  objections  to  this  very  anconsti- 
tutionaland  revolutionary  Bill;  but  before 
he  sat  down  he  would  allude  to  a  question 
asked  by  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
What  will  the  Lordi  do  ?     That  ques- 
tion   was-— "  Supposing    a    majority    at 
present  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  tbe 
Reform  Bill,  what  is  the  Government  to 
do  ?"    The  answer  given  in  the  pamphlet 
was  this: — ''Let  the  Lords  look  well," 
said  the  author  of  that  pamphlet, ''  to  what 
they  are  about,  for  if  they  do  not,  there 
may  be  forty  or  fifty  new  Peers  sent  among 
them;    a  number  of  new  Peers  may  be 
created  which  will  swamp  the  old  Peers  and 
render  their  voices  and  their  opinions  of  no 
avail."    Now  there  had  been  a  tolerably 
large  batch  of  Peers  made  already,  which 
he  did  not  object  to,  but  he  did  object  to 
those,  or  to  any  other  Peers  being  made, 
if  they  were  made  upon  the  principle  that 
they  must  vote  for  this  Reform  Bill.     He 
objected  to  this  being  the  principle  of  the 
creation  of  Peers.    The  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  created  Peers  had  been  created 
on  this  principle,  and  being  in  this  House 
functi  officio  in  the  way  of  voting-Huid 
only  in  the  way,  for  they  had  never  spoken 
— they  had  been  promoted  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  author 
of  the  pamphlet  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  found  out  that,  if  his  advice  were 
taken,  tbe  Peerage  would  be  too  Iarge« 
and    therefore  recommended,  that  they 
should  do  with  the  English  Peerage  what 
had  been  done  with  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Peerages.   The  pamphleteer,  in  one  word, 
recommended  that  the   English  Peerage 
should  be  an  elective  Peerage,    llie  hon. 
member  for  Calne  had  alluded  to  France 
in  1792,  but  he  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell), 
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who  hftd  lead  the  papers  of  to-day,  would 
be  content  to  look  at  France  now,  and, 
to  looking,  he  found  that  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  pamphleteer  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  do  that  in  England  which 
was  now  doing  in  France.  The  principle 
too,  besides  the  point  of  election,  was, 
that  the  King  must  elect  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact  the  Commons  would  elect  both  the 
Peers  and  their  own  Representatives.  He 
would  therefore  say,  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Calne,  go  to  Prance  for  examples.  He 
was  opposed  to  this  Bill  from  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  end.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
takinfif  any  town,  if  A  had  100  houses  and 
B  had  100  houses,  and  A  and  B  combined, 
the  two  could  make  that  town  as  rotten  as 
the  rottenest  borough  in  schedule  A.  It 
was  said,  as  a  boast,  that  only  five  or  siat 
oounty  Members  opposed  the  Reform  Bill, 
But  let  the  county  Members  beware.  A 
small  additbn  was  to  be  made  to  the 
number  of  county  Members,  which  was  a 
mere  plagiarism  from  Cromwell's  plan  of  a 
republican  House  of  Commons.  But  what 
were  the  general  results  under  this  Bill  ? 
The  borough  Members  were  to  the 
county  Members  as  two-and-a-half  to  one; 
and  when  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
came  to  be  agitated  in  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament, the  country  Gentlemen  would 
find,  that  all  their  arguments  as  to  the 
necessity  of  remunerating  prices  woald  be 
sneered  at ;  and  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  minority  of  one  to  two-and-a- 
half  upon  every  subject  which  was  fatal  to 
the  landed  interest.  Those  who  supported 
the  Bill,  therefore,  should  be  a  little 
charitable.  They  should  give  those  who 
opposed  it,  credit  for  not  merely  obstruct- 
ing it  because  it  was  a  Reform  Bill,  but 
because  they  considered,  thst  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  the  landed  interest 
would  be  unable  to  retain  itself,  and  must 
fall,  with  all  that  depended  upon  it.  The 
contest  was  yet  to  come,  but  he  feared 
it  might  terminate  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  estates  Of  the  ountry  gentlemen,  and 
the  ruin  of  all  it  was  their  interest  and 
duty  to  protect*  Cromwell's  republican 
Parliament  was  more  firee  and  inde- 
pendent, as  well  as  less  revolutionary, 
than  that  now  about  to  be  established.  It 
guarded  the  landed  interest,  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  a  minority  of  one  to  two-and- 
a-half.  He  had  now  done.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  express  his  feelings  fairly 
and  ftilly  on  Uui  measure.    Kb  judgment 


was  never  more  convinced  than  that  this 
Bill  necessarily  laid  the  train  for  evils 
which  those  who  introduced  it  never  con- 
templated. For  his  part,  he  should  never 
stand  on  a  hustings  to  make  promises 
which  he  could  not  ^Ifil.  He  should  never 
pander  to  popular  clamour;  he  should 
never  endeavour  to  find  his  way  into  that 
House  by  the  surrender  of  truth,  or  of  his 
own  judgment.  If  this  was  the  last 
sentence  he  should  utter  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  must  state  that,  in  his  sincere 
and  honest  judgment,  the  Bill  now  about 
to  pass  was  calculated  to  subvert  the 
Throne,  the  Monarchy,  the  Church,  and 
ultimately  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Lord  Alikorp  said,  that  in  rising  at 
that  late  hour  of  the  night  to  speak  upon 
this  important  question,  he  felt  that  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  which  required  the 
utmost  {ndul|ence  of  the  House.  Wish- 
ing, as  he  did,  to  refer  to  many  of  the 
arguments  which  had  been  ofibred  to  the 
House  during  the  debates  of  the  three  last 
nights,  he  felt  that,  after  the  several  able 
speeches  which  had  been  made  against 
the  Bill,  he  should  have  some  difficulty 
in  making  that  arrangement  of  his  topics 
which  would  render  his  statement  clear 
and  satisfhctoiy  to  the  House ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  anraid  that  he  should  occupy 
a  much  longer  time  than  was  usual  with 
him  in  addressing  the  House  upon  this 
occasion.  Before  he  entered  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  main  question  then  before 
the  House,  he  would  briefly  allude  to  one 
or  two  topics,  which  did  not  belong  so 
much  to  the  Bill  itself  as  to  the  general 
question  of  Reform.  He  would  allude, 
in  the  first  place,  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Boroughbridge  had 
said  about  the  French  revolution.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  stated, 
that  that  topic  had  been  introduced  into 
the  debate  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Calne.    On  that,  as  on  many  other 

Kints,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
Mured  under  a  mistake.  The  topic  had 
been  referred  to  by  several  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  before  his  hon.  friend, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  haa  first  mentioned  the  influence, 
which  a  consideration  of  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution  ought  to  exercise  over 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In- 
deed, the  greater  part  of  the  present  de- 
bate consisted  of  speeches  intended  to 
influence  the  votes  or  the  House  of  Lords 
rather  than  the  votes  of  that  House  in 
P2 
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which  he  had  then  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing.    He  believed  that  this  topic  of  the 
French  revolution  had  been  first  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Rye,  who  had  made 
an  eloquent  and  able  speech,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  contain  every  merit  that 
a  speech  addressed  to  a  popular  assembly 
ought  to  contain.     To  his  great  surprise, 
his  hon.  friend,  the  hon.  member  forThet- 
ford,  had  stated,  that  bethought  that  that 
speech  proved  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Rye  to  be  quite  incompetent  to 
address  a  popular  assembly.     He  thought 
quite  the  contrary,  and  contended,  that 
the  opinion  expressed  by  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Thetford,  only  proved,  that 
his  hon.  friend  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  intelligence  of  popular  assem- 
blies, and  that  he  did  not  know  what  sort 
of  speeches  were  generally  addressed  to 
them.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
had  commenced  this  debate  (Sir  James 
Scarlett)  had  praised  the  Trial  by  Jury, 
had  praised  the  selection  of  the  magistracy 
from  the  people — ^had  praised,  in  short, 
every  portion  of  our  Constitution.     He 
concurred  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
in  the  praise  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  on  the  popular  selection 
of  our  magistracy,  and  on  our  excellent 
Constitution;  but  he  could  not  concur 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  the 
assertion  with  which  he  followed  up  that 
eulogy  —  an   assertion  which  went  the 
length  of  stating,  that  if  any  gentleman 
wished  to  acquire  the  applause  of  a  popu- 
lar assembly,  he  had  only  to  propose  to 
abolish  the  Trial  by  Jury.   He  was,  indeed, 
surprised  to  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  assert,  in  the  face  of  the  House, 
that  the  Trial  by  Jury  was  unpopular  in 
the  country.    There  might  be  one  or  two 
persons — ^he  thought  there  could^  not  be 
more — who,  for  the  sake  of  singularity, 
were  opposed  to  the  Trial  by  Jury ;  but, 
from  the  conviction  of  its  excellence,  he 
hoped  that,  as  it  always  bad  been,  it  al- 
ways would  remain,  a  popular  institution 
in  this  country.     His  non.  and  learned 
friend,  after  describing  the  danger  which 
he  apprehended  from  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  this  Bill,  asked  the  Reformers 
whether  they  were  sure  that,  after  the  Bill 
was  passed,  the  country  would  retain  the 
blessings  which  it  now  enjoyed  ?     He 
would  ask  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  a 
question  in  return,  and  that  question  was 
— *'  Are  you  sure  that,  without  Reform, 


those  blessings  can  be  retained  ?    Are  yoa 
sure  that,  with  the  feelings  and  opinioos 
of  the  people,  which  have  grown  up  to 
their  present  extent,  you  can  preserve 
those  institutions  you  so  much  value,  if 
ypu  do  not  consent  to  reform  the  Repce- 
sentation  ?"     His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  he,  too,  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary Reformer;  he  had  often  voted 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend ;  but,  if  the  arguments 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
urged  during  the  present  discussion  were 
to  be  the  grounds  on  which  he  roust  judge 
of  the  opinions  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  no  man  could  be  more  adverse  to 
Reform  than  his  hon.  and  learned  firieiid 
— for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
not    admit    that   our  Constitution    was 
capable  of  any  improvement.    It  had  been 
asked  bv  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  lor 
Thetford,  to  what  period  of  English  his- 
tory were  they  to  go  back  to  find  such  a 
system  of  Representation  as  that  which 
this  Bill  established  ?    If  they  looked  to. 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
mode  of  Representation  under  the  law,  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,   that  Uiey 
could  not  find  an  instance  of  anv  such 
Representation ;  but,  if  they  looked  to  the 
principle  on  which  Ministers  proposed  to 
form  a  House  of  Commons  representing 
the  people,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  also 
in  fact,  they  would  find  that,  in  the  best 
periods  of  our  history,  this  principle  of 
our  history  was  clearly  established  by  law 
— that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
represent  the  property,  the  wealth,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  industry  of  the  coun* 
try.      Undoubtedly,  the  enactments  by 
wnich  that  object  was  effected  in  former 
times  were  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
now  proposed ;  for,  in  former  times,  those 
boroughs  which  returned  Members  to  Par- 
liament did  include  all  the  wealth,  all  the 
intelligence,  and  all  the  property  which 
then  existed  in  the  country.    But  now, 
when  many  of  those  boroughs  had  de- 
cayed— when  large  masses  of  wealth  and 
property  had  risen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country — ^when  intelligence  had  extended 
to  a  much  lower  grade  of  society — ^when 
new  voters  had  sprung  up  in  that  lower 
grade,  possessing  more  information  as  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  than  the 
higher  grade  of  society  which  used  to  vote 
in  those  boroughs  formerly  possessed-— 
when  all  this  was  the  casei  he  contended 
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that  they  were  acting,  if  not  in  the  letter, 
strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  proposed  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  constituency  formed  by 
this  Bill.  The  arguments  which  had  been 
used  by  many  Gentlemen  in  this  debate 
tended  to  prove  that  there  was  no  use  in 
Representation  at  all.  Those  arguments 
were,  that  the  constitution  of  that  House 
contained  a  sample  of  every  class  in  the 
community,  and  that  every  interest  found 
a  representative  in  that  House.  But  did 
it  follow,  that  because  there  were  in  the 
House  samples  of  every  class  and  members 
of  every  interest,  those  persons  were  the 
representatives  of  the  interests  with  which 
they  were  connected?  If  they  were  to 
ask  an  individual,  whether  he  would  have 
his  interest  represented  merely  by  a  man 
of  his  class,  or  whether  he  would  chopse 
himself  a  representative  for  that  class,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  individual  would 
reply,  **  Let  roe  be  represented  by  a  man 
of  my  own  choice,  and  not  by  a  person 
who  finds  his  way  into  Parliament  through 
a  borough  over  which  I  have  no  control.*' 
The  same  idea  had  entered  into  the  mind 
of  his  hon.  friend  who  had  proposed  to 
give  Representatives  to  India.  He  had 
been  much  surprised  at  hearing  his  hon. 
friend  make  such  a  proposition,  knowing, 
as  he  well  did,  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
often  admitted  to  him  in  private  conversa- 
tion, that  the  people  of  India  were  not 
qualified  for  a  representative  system.  His 
hon.  friend  was,  however,  consistent  with 
himself;  for  as  he  thought  that  the  looms 
of  Manchester  and  of  Leeds  could  be  well 
represented  by  the  green  mounds  of  Gat- 
ton  and  Old  Sarum,  so  he  thought  that 
the  people  of  India  might  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  Leadenhall- 
street. 

Sir  John  Malcolm :  I  said  the  interests, 
not  the  population,  of  India. 

Lord  Alihorp  continued.  Well  then, 
just  as  the  interests  of  Manchester  were 
represented  by  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum, 
were  the  interests  of  India,  according  to 
his  hon.  friend,  to  be  represented  by  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock.  For  his  own 
part,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider such  a  Representation  any  thing  like 
a  Representation  of  the  people  of  India. 
Under  such  a  system  the  House  might 
contain  Gentlemen  capable  of  giving  them 
information  on  the  subject  of  India,  but 
they  would  not  have  Gentlemen  repre* 
fentiog  the  fedioga,  wiibf i ,  ud  iotemti 


of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  continent. 
Then  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Rye  had  said,  that  the  expectations  of  the 
people  had  been  so  raised  by  this  Bill, 
that  if  it  passed  into  a  law,  there  would 
be  danger  of  re-action  taking  place,  from 
the  disappointment  which  the  people 
would  feel  on  finding  their  expectations 
not  fully  realized.  He  doubted  much 
whether  the  expectations  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  referred 
were  so  extravagant  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  described  them  to 
be.  He  believed  that  those  persons  who 
looked  with  an  eye  of  favour  on  this  Bill, 
did  not  expect  the  beneficial  effects  of  it 
to  be  so  instantaneous  or  so  great  as  the 
hon.  Memb^  assumed.  They  believed 
that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  give 
them  such  an  influence  in  that  House,  as 
would  prevent  measures  from  being  carried 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  and  that,  if  it 
would  not  amend  the  past,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  similar  evils  for  the 
future.  But  what  was  the  cure,  the  ex- 
traordinary cure,  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proposed  for  the  dan- 
ger which  he  had  himself  conjured  up  ? 
The  cure,  strange  to  say,  and  hard  to  be- 
lieve, was,  to  disappoint  the  people  alto- 
gether, by  rejecting  the  Bill  at  once. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  people 
should  be  disappointed,  and  that  they  did 
not  derive  from  this  Bill  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  expected,  they  would 
still,  in  his  opinion,  be  less  discontented 
when  they  had  confidence  in  Representa- 
tives elected  by  themselves,  and  would 
show  less  impatience  under  suffering  and 
distress,  than  they  would  do  when  they 
were  represented  by  men  over  whom  they 
had  no  control.  His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Thetford,  had  asked  a  ques- 
tion, which  he  said  had  never  yet  been 
answered,  and  that  question  was,  how 
Ministers  were  to  find  seats  in  that  House, 
and  how  the  Government  was  to  be  car- 
ried on,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ?  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  then, 
more  than  at  present  (although  at  present 
it  was  necessary),  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  Administration  of  the  day  should 
be  popular  in  the  country,  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  saw  no  such  enormous  difii- 
culty,  if  the  Ministers  were  popular,  as 
to  their  finding  seats  in  that  House  from 
populous  places.  By  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Ministers  would  be  Mem- 
ben  of  th|t  Homy  OQ  tbair  appointment 
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to  be  Miiii8ter$y  and  if  the  Administration 
were  popular,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  be  re-elected  on  appeal- 
ing to  their  former  constituents.  This, 
then,  was  not  a  practical  evil  of  that 
extent  which  should  lead  the  House  to 
reject  this  Bill.  But  did  any  Gentleman 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  mean 
to  contend,  that  persons  whom  the  people 
would  not  return  to  Parliament  were  fit 
persons  to  compose  an  Administration? 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  Ministry 
were  once  in  office,  or  in  Parliament, 
would  they  not,  he  would  ask  his  hon. 
friend,  find  it  an  easier  task  to  carry  on 
the  Government  with  a  contented,  than 
with  a  discontented,  population  ?  His 
hon.  friend  ought  to  con^der  whether 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  Go- 
vernment without  Reform  was  not  in- 
creasing to  such  a  degree,  that  the  diffi* 
culty  of  electing  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
Members  of  Parliament — supposing  that 
difficulty  to  exist — shrunk  into  nothing, 
when  compared  with  that.  **  But,"  said 
bis  hon.  friend,  "  whilst  you  are  destroy- 
ing nomination  boroughs  on  the  one  hand, 
you  are  erecting  an  oligarchy  on  the  other," 
forgetting  that  this  very  oligarchy  existed 
at  the  present  moment  His  hon.  friend 
had  likewise  stated,  that  as  Ministers  dimi- 
nished the  number  of  Members  for  close 
boroughs  in  the  House,  they  were  increas- 
ing the  powerwhich  the  Aristocracy  would 
exercise  over  it,  by  means  of  the  close  bo* 
roughs  which  still  remained.  It  really 
appeared  to  him  that,  to  say  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  small  number  of  boroughs 
gave  a  larger  power  to  the  oligarchy  than 
the  possession  of  a  large  number,  was 
something  very  like  saying  that  a  part  was 
greater  than  the  whole,  it  had  been  as^ 
sumed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
by  this  Bill  they  were  going  to  establish  a 
democracy,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
change  entirely  the  Constitution.  Now 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  would 
stand  after  this  Bill  as  it  did  at  present, 
in  all  its  relations  with  the  country.  It 
would  still  consist  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons ;  and  as  to  the  measure,  or  any 
thing  proposed  by  the  Government,  dimi- 
nishing the  just  influence  of  property  and 
the  Aristocracy,  he  would  only  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  that  Bill,  or  in  any 
other  Bill,  which  could  diminish  that  due 
influence.  Undoubtedly  it  would  spread 
that  influence  more  over  the  body  of  pro- 
prieton  than  it  waa  ipipMi  nt  present,  for 


at  present  the  influence  of  property  over 
that  House  was  only  exercised  by  such 
proprietors  as  were    also  proprietore   of 
close  boroughs.     By  the  Bill  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  latter  influence  should  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty should  be  exercised  by  the  mats  of 
proprietors — not  by  an  oligarchy  of  them. 
His  hon.  friend  had  said,  that  power  in  the 
Government  ought  to  be  proportional  to 
property,  and,  in  that  position,  he  fully 
concurred.       Indeed,   one   of  the  chief 
merits  of  this  Bill  was,  that  it  would  give 
to  every  man  in  the  country  power  ||ro- 
portioned  to  the  joint  influence  of  his  pro- 
perty and  his  character.    Much  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  this  debate  regarding 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  had  been  assert- 
ed, that  the  consequences  of  this  Bill  moat 
be  destructive  to  the  existence  of   that 
branch  of  the  Legislature.     It  had  been 
said,  that  there  was  no  instance  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  of  a  purely   popular 
assembly  co-existing  with  a  peerage  and 
a  monarchy.    That  was  true;  but  he  be- 
lieved it  was  true  only  because  the  expe- 
riment had  never  been  tried,  and  not  be- 
cause any  rational  man  had  ever  thongfit 
that,  if  tried,  it  would  not  succeed.     He 
repeated,  that  the  experiment  of  a  purely 
popular  assembly  had  never  been  tried. 
Something  like  it  had  been  attempted  in 
this  country,   and  the  effects  had  been 
beneficial.    They  would  be  still  more  so» 
when  the  Representation  of  that  House  was 
more  correctly  a  Representation  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country; 
and  therefore  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
argument  that  because  that  House  was  to 
be  in  future  the  real  Representative  of  the 
people,  it  would  therefore  set  about  over- 
turning all  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  existed  only  be* 
cause  the  people  were  attached  to  them. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  consist- 
ed, not  in  a  physical  force  of  its  Members, 
but  in  the  attachment  of  the  people ;  it 
consisted  in  public  opinion,  and  when  it 
was  unsupported  by  public  opinion,  bll, 
he  was  afraid,  it  must.    At  present  no  one 
proposed  to  take  from  that  House  its  share 
in  Legislation.     Its  influence  depended, 
not  only  on  its  share  of  legislation,  but  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  derived  from  having   one 
branch  of  the  legislature  conservalire  and 
independent  of  popular  commotion.    The 
House  of  Locds  was  in  no  danger  whilst  it 
perfonned  iti  duties,  and  thsceforei  if 
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tlitt  Bill  passed,  there  was  do  danj|er  of 
that  House  losing  the  influence  which  it 
always  had  possessed,  and  which  he  trust- 
ed that  It  always  would  possess,  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country.  Another  argu* 
ment  to  which  he  wishd  to  apply  himself 
was  this,  that  the  effect  of  this  alteration 
in  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  called,  so 
far  from  preventing  us  from  falling  into 
those  evils  of  which  we  complained  at  pre- 
sent, would  be  to  plunge  us  still  more  in- 
extricably into  those  difficulties — that,  as 
we  approximated  to  what  were  called  re- 
publican institutions,  we  should  rush  into 
wars  rashly,  and  come  out  of  them  dis- 
honourably. He  knew  not  from  what  ex- 
perience of  mankind  this  argument,  if  it 
could  be  called  an  argument,  had  been 
drawn.  He  knew  that  the  people  of  all 
countries,  no  matter  whether  their  Govern- 
ment was  monarchical  or  republican,  were 
too  much  accustomed  to  rush  hastily  into 
war ;  but  if  they  looked  around  them  at  the 
present  moment,  they  would  see  no  symp- 
tom of  the  occurrence  of  any  such  danger 
at  the  present  time.  He  hoped  that  they 
were  fast  advancing  to  that  period  when  the 
good  sense,  and  wisdom*  and  intelligence, 
of  mankind,  would  render  the  people  of 
all  nations  less  eager  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ties. He  hoped  that  already  they  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  education  to  per« 
ceive  that  none  of  the  phantoms  of  na- 
tional triumphs  and  national  glory  were 
worth  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
by  which  they  must  always  be  purchased. 
They  would  certainly  see,  that  if  the  re- 
publics of  former  days  had  been  more 
eager  than  monarchical  Governments  to 
engage  in  war,  the  greatest  republic  of 
modem  times,  from  the  greater  spread  of 
knowledgys  and  civilization,  had  not  shown 
any  such  disposition.  At  any  rate,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  even  if  re- 
publics had  been  eager  to  rush  into  war, 
they  had  always  pursued  them  with  reso- 
lution, and  had  not  abandoned  them  dis« 
honourably.  He  Celt  that  he  was  not 
arrangm^  dearly  the  statements  whir h  he 
was  malung  to  the  House ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  understand  his  ar« 
guments,  though  he  might  not  arrange 
them  very  consecutively.  It  had  been 
stated  by  some  Oentleasaa  in  the  course 
ef  the  debate,  he  did  not  exactly  recollect 
by  whom,  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would 
be  to  increase  bribery  and  corruption  at 
electione.  He  did  not  see  bow  that  eouid 
idt  h»ppen.    Tbero  wete  in  the  Bill 


various  provisions  tending  to  a  contrary 
effect.  The  shorteningofthe  duration  of  the 
poll  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  bribery  { 
for  it  was  well  known  that  bribery  always 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  poll  was 
prolonged.  The  shortening  the  duration, 
the  taking  it  in  different  places,  the  plac- 
ing the  qualification  of  the  voters  on  the 
footing  established  by  this  Bill,  would  all 
tend  towards  the  same  end.  In  the  large 
towns,  the  right  of  voting  was  extendi, 
he  admitted  to  a  low  class  in  society  3  but 
in  those  large  towns,  bribery  would  be  less 
likely  to  occur,  because  the  purchase  of  a 
few  votes  could  have  little  influence  on  the 
result  of  the  election.  In  the  small  towns, 
the  voters  created  by  this  Bill,  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  a  higher  description, 
and  therefore  might  be  supposed  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  to  corrupt  practices.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  had  opposed  this  Bill,  on  account 
of  the  power  it  would  give  the  landlord 
over  his  tenantry.  He  had  argued  that  if 
A  had  100  houses,  and  B  had  100  houses, 
occupied  as  they  might  be,  and  they  were  to 
unite  their  joint  interests,  they,  would  ex* 
ercise  such  an  influence  in  the  election  as 
would  render  the  place  as  rotten  as  any  of 
the  boroughs  in  schedule  A.  Now  the 
places  where  weekly  tenants  existed  were 
large  towns,  where  all  the  letters  in  the 
alphabet  might  unite,  and  yet  find  it  im- 
possible to  carry  the  election.  Therefore 
this  Bill  would  not  have  the  effect  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appre- 
hended. His  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Montgomeryshiret  had  that  even- 
ing stated  how  far  he  had  gone  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Reform.  He  had  been  glad  to 
hear  his  right  hon.  friend's  statement,  for, 
though  Ministers  had  had  the  benefit  of 
his  vote  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
he  believed  that  there  was  not  a  single 
clause  of  it  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  not  opposed  in  the  Committee.  His 
right  hon.  friend  consulered  this  Bill  to  be 
too  extensive.  Now  Ministers  thought, 
that  if  they  did  not  ^ve  to  the  country  an 
extensive  plan  of  Reform,  they  would  only 
be  making  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Lqg;isiature  which  would  not  give 
satis&ction.  He  had  every  reason  to 
hope,  from  the  satisfaction  which  it  had 
already  given,  that  the  change  which  they 
had  proposed  would  be  permanent.  He 
did  not  see  that  any  of  the  grounds  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated  in  order 
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were  likely  to  raise  discontent  in  the 
country.  He  had  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Bill  would  inspire  the  people  with 
confidence  in  their  Representatives ;  and 
if  so,  they  would  not  call  hereafter,  as 
tliey  had  called  lately,  for  a  large  and  im- 
portant changed  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Boroughbridge  had  addressed 
himself  at  great  length  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  him* 
self  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
terrible  scenes  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
For  himself,  though  he  was  only  a  boy  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  he  had  still 
some  recollection  of  them.  He  could  not 
speak  as  confidently  regarding  them  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  for  he  had 
not  seen  them ;  but  this  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  state  of 
France  previous  to  the  Revolution  was  as 
different  from  the  state  of  England  at  the 
present  moment  as  the  state  of  one  coun- 
try could  be  from  another.  When  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
noblesse  of  France  suffered  because  they 
gave  way  to  popular  clamour,  and  sacri- 
ficed their  exclusive  privileges,  he  should 
consider  what  those  privileges  were,  and 
how  different  they  were  from  those  of  the 
peerage  of  England.  He  should  consider 
that  though  undoubtedly  at  last  they  did 
give  them  up,  the  surrender  was  not  made 
till  long  after  the  Revolution  had  com* 
mence(|.  The  Revolution  began  in  the 
years  1789  and  1790,  and  the  year  1792 
was  the  only  year  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  referred  as  the 
era  of  these  sacrifices.  There  was,  how- 
ever, equal  danger  in  resisting  tlie  de- 
mands of  the  people  at  a  right  period, 
and  granting  them  at  a  wrong  one ;  for 
resistance  at  an  early  stage  to  just  de- 
mands excited  indignation,  and  conces- 
sion to  them  at  a  late  period  gave  rise  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  replying  to  the 
observation  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  member  for  Calne,  as  to  the  increased 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country 
being  a  just  ground  for  extending  the  Re- 
presentation, had  askedy  how  that  obser- 
vation tallied  with  the  proposition  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  see 
anv  analogy  between  these  two  cases.  He 
did  not  see  why  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  electors  should  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  elected.    The  real 


question  in  this  case  was,  would  the  num- 
ber of  Members  continued  in  Parliament 
by  this  Bill  be  sufficient  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  country,  extended  as  it 
was  by  the   increase  of  its  wealth  and 
population.     He  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  afiirmative;   but  if  he  were 
obliged  to  answer  it  in  the  negative,   a 
diflBculty  far  greater  than  that  suggested 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
stare  him  in  the  face ;  for  the  only  mode 
of  increasing  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  House,  beyond  the  number  fixed  by 
these   Bills,  would  be   by  adding  to  the 
number  of  towns  to  which  we  now  pro- 
pose to  give  Members  not  retaining  any 
of  those  boroughs  which  the  House  had 
said  ought  no  longer  to  send  Members  to 
Parliament.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  likewise  said,  that  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  to  get  rid  of  what  had  been 
called  the  shameful  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  still  retained  many  cases  of  de- 
formity, as,  for  instance,  the  boroughs  of 
Calne,   Horsham,    and   Tavistock.    The 
hon.   and    learned   Gentleman   had   at- 
tended all  the  discussions  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  must,  therefore,  recollect,  that 
the  argument  urged  with  respect  to  this 
class  of  boroughs  was,   that  the   Com- 
mittee ought  not  to  look  so  much  at  the 
present,  as  at  the  future  state  of  the  con- 
stituency of  these  boroughs.     The  con- 
stituency of  all  these  towns  would   be 
altered,  and    the  influence  which    now 
nominated  the  Representatives  for  them 
— for  he  did  not  mean  to  blink  the  fact 
that  they  were  nomination  boroughs  — 
would  be  entirely  changed.     [Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  expressed  dissent]     He  (Lord 
Althorp)  did  not  know  whence  the  inform- 
ation of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
came.     He  thought,  however,  that  his  in* 
formation  regarding  these  boroughs,  was 
likely  to  be  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the 
hon.    and  learned  Gentleman;   and  he 
would  again  repeat,  that  the  influence  of 
the  proprietors  of  those  boroughs  within 
them,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  would  be 
materially   diminished.      The  hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman  had  next  attacked  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day ;  he 
had  said  that  he  was  quite  glad  to  find 
that  the  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  had  beeun  at  last  to  speak.  Find- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  it  was  most  extra- 
oidinary  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, instead  of  applying  himself  to 
answer  their  speecbesi  should  only  apply 
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himself  to  anawering  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
must  be  aware,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  Qovemment,  that  such  pub- 
lications were  not  under  the  control  of 
any  Administration.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  quoted  from  them  many 
things  of  which  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
he  knew  nothing ;  and  that  was  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  numberless  publi- 
cations to  which  the  excitement  of  the  day 
had  given  birth.  He  was  sure,  that  at 
the  time  the  Catholic  Question  was  under 
discussion,  statements  of  quite  as  violent 
a  character  were  sent  forth,  as  any  that 
had  been  published  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill  before  the  House.  Indeed,  this 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  freedom  of  discussion  in 
this  country.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  be  answerable  for  the 
statemenu  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Government  could  not  con- 
trol those  who  might  choose  to  take  part 
with  them  in  general  politics.  Indeed,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  be 
aware,  that  one  publication  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  was  not  under  the  control  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  for  he  would 
doubtless  recollect,  that  in  alluding  to 
that  publication  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
stated  that  he  saw  by  the  siens  of  The 
Times^  that  that  very  Journal  was  criti- 
cising pretty  severely  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry.  He  thought  that  that  circum- 
stance ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
the  Government  had  no  power  to  exercise 
any  control  over  that  paper.  The  Journal 
to  which  he  alluded  was  ably  written,  and 
was  very  eager,  undoubtedly,  in  its  views 
of  Reform ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  rather  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence.  But  he  must  say,  that  he  did 
not  think  that  there  was  much  more  vio- 
lence in  the  discussions  of  the  present  day, 
than  bad  been  displayed  at  many  periods 
within  his  memory,  on  strongly  contested 
questions.  He  now  believed  that  he  had 
adverted  to  all  the  different  points  to 
whksh  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  They  were  now  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  of  this  BUI.  <*  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,"  continued  the 
noble  Lord,  **  has  accused  us  of  having 
used  violent  language.  Now,  if  I  were  to 
give  a  description  of  the  discussions  which 
had  taken  place  on  this  important  mea- 
sure,  with  respect  to  which  the  party  feel- 
ing of  OaQtlemeo  ran  tery  bighi  I  uioald 


say,  that  they  had  been  conducted  with, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  little  per- 
sonal violence.  Undoubtedly,  hard  words 
have  been  used  ;  and  I  think  quite  as  much 
on  the  opposite  side  as  on  this.  We 
have  heard  every  epithet — but  to  quote 
violent  expressions  is  not  a  good  way  to 
produce  conciliation.  I  do  not  think  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Gentlemen  on  either  side 
have  great  right  to  complain  of  violent 
language.  If  there  have  been  any  violent 
expressions  employed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, I  am  perfectly  ready  to  forget  them, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  will  meet  me 
in  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation."  The 
question  whicn  had  of  late  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  of  such  im- 
mense importance,  whether  viewed  in  a 
friendly  or  hostile  point  of  view ;  it  in- 
volved in  it  every  interest  of  the  country, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  for 
any  man  to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  with- 
out feeling  very  eager  in  favour  of  that 
opinion.  He  had  long  formed  the  opinion 
which  he  was  pressing  on  the  House ;  he 
had  long  felt  it  to  be  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  necessary  to 
the  contentment  of  the  people,  and  the 
g^od  government  of  this  empire,  that  the 
state  of  the  Representation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  render  it  more  truly 
in  practice  than  it  was  at  present  conform- 
able to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  measure 
under  consideration  would  effect  that  ob- 
ject. It  deprived  those  boroughs,  which 
were  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  fit  to 
return  Representatives,  of  the  power  of 
returning  them  ;  and  it  gave  Representa- 
tives to  large  manufacturing  towns.  It 
increased  the  county  Representation  much 
more  in  proportion  than  the  town  Repre- 
sentation; and  he  must,  therefore,  say, 
that  the  apprehension  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  excite 
in  the  minds  of  landed  gentlemen,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  landed  interest,  was  per* 
fectly  chimerical.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
accused  of  quite  a  different  object.  One 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  that  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
had  contended  for  the  division  of  counties, 
on  purpose  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
landed  gentlemen.  What  he  had  said 
was,  that  it  might  possibly  iacreaie  th^ 
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iDfluence  of  the  landed  interest ;  but  the 
principal  argument  which  he  had  used 
was,  that  the  power  of  the  landed  interest 
was  really  increased,  not  by  the  division 
of  counties,  but  by  doubling  the  number 
of  the  county  Representatives,  who,  whe- 
ther elected  bv  whole  counties  or  by  the 
divisions,  would  equally  tend  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  landed  interest.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  were  in  danger  of  being 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
them  powerless  in  that  House.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  argued  as  if, 
under  the  new  system,  no  person  would  be 
found  to  defend  the  landed  interests  ex- 
cept the  county  Members ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  forget, 
that  one  of  the  great  objections  made 
against  Ministers  for  producing  this  Bill 
was,  that  they  were  about  to  localize  Re- 
presentation. In  that  case  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  smaller  towns  would  be  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  reason  to  anticipate,  that  the  only  in- 
fluence of  the  landed  interest  in  that 
House  would  be  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  county  Members.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  conclusion,  stated,  that  being 
convinced  that  the  system  of  Representa- 
tion proposed  by  Government  would, 
while  it  conferred  that  power  and  influ- 
ence which  was  due  to  the  large  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  country,  would  also 
give  a  proper  share  of  weight  to  the  landed 
interest,  he  had  naturally  been  very  eager 
for  its  success,  and  be  felt  greatly  gratified 
that  the  Bill  had  now  arrived  at  its  last 
stage,  and  that  the  labours  of  that  House, 
with  regard  to  it,  were  about  to  conclude. 

Sir  James  Scarhtt^  in  explanation,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  never  said  that  Trial 
by  Jury  was  unpopular  in  this  country. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that  the  way  to  be 
popular  was  to  degrade  the  institutions  of 
the  country ;  and  he  exemplified  this  by 
referring  to  the  abuse  of  the  magistracy, 
DOW  so  general.  He  had  also  said,  that 
there  was  a  party  in  the  country,  growing 
in  strength,  which  was  beginning  to  un- 
dervalue  Trial  by  Jury. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  following 
eflect  :* — Sir ;  At  this  late  hour,  in  this 
exhausted  state  of  the  House,  and  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  Debate,  I  will,  if  the 
House  will  lend  me  its  attention,  dismiss 

•  By  authority,,  iioro  the  authentic  Speech, 
published  by  Roske  and  Varty, 


the  notice  of  every  subordinate  and   ex* 
trinsic  topic,  and  proceed  at  once,  without 
a  laboured  preface  or  superfluous  apology, 
which  only  consume  time,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  capital  and  paramoani 
interests  that  are  involved  in  this   dis* 
cussion.    I  pass  by  the  exciting  topics  oi 
the  French  Revolution-^I  say  not  a  word 
on  the  details  of  the  Bill---they  have  been 
treated  already  with  consummate  ability; 
and  of  all  the  objections  which  I  havo  to 
this  measure,  the  smallest  of  them  is-— 
that  it  is  impracticable.    One  preliminary 
observation  I  must  make,  in  response  to 
the  sentiments  declared  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    If  in  Uiis  debate,  from 
this  side  of  the  House  vehement  or  angrj 
expressions  have  been  occask>nally  useo, 
they  have  been  used  withont  the  desire  to 
inflict  pain  on  the  feelings  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  if  that  pain  has  been  felt,  it  he 
now  shared  by  him  vho  gave  it.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  attacks  of  at  all  a  per- 
sonal nature  have  been  made  upon  us, 
they  are  now  buried  in  that  oblivion  which 
extends,  we  trust,  over  our  own^  casual 
warmth  or  intemperance. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  those  two  great 
questions  which  throw  all  others  into  the 
shade.  First,  what  are  the  motives  for 
making  the  greatest  practical  change  that 
was  evep  deliberately  made  in  the  Con* 
stitution  of  any  country ;  and  secondly, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  real  and  sob- 
stantial  good  to  be  efiected  by  that  change  ? 
When  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp) 
told  us  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
speech  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  I 
did  think,  notwithstanding  all  our  past 
disappointments,  that  the  time  was  at 
length  arrived  when  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  give  us  some  satisfactory 
explanation  on  these  heads — ^that,  instead 
of  merely  repeating,  that  we  must  pass  the 
Reform  Bill — that  the  people  require  it 
— that  we  must  yield  to  tbair  wishes — I 
did  expect  to  hear,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  first,  a  calm  exposition  of  the  prac- 
tical evils  and  grievances  endured  by  the 
people  of  England ;  next,  a  demoostmtion 
that  those  evils  and  grievances,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  so  established,  wers 
fairly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Oovernment;  and  lastly, 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  projected  change  in  the  Constitution 
woufd  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
redress  for  the  grievance.    I  have  heard 

nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  jiobk  Loid, 
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His  speech  was  little  more  than  a  desul- 
tory answer  to  cavils  and  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  the  Bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
— that  it  leaves  untouched  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  ix>rds;  and  he  consoles  us  by  telling  us, 
that  after  the  Bill  has  passed,  we  shall 
have,  as  we  had  before,  the  King,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons.  But  what 
avails  it  to  retain  the  name  and  the  form, 
if  the  essence  and  the  substance  be  lost? 
Will  the  Crown,  will  the  House  of  Lords 
continue  to  possess  the  legitimate  inde* 
pendent  authority  which  the  Constitution 
assigns  to  them  ?  If  they  will  not,  they 
beoome  nnsubstantial  pageants,  unreal 
mockeries,  that  serve  no  purpose  but  the 
purpose  of  delusion.  The  names  and  the 
forms  are  to  be  retained !  And  when  was 
it  that  power  was  usurped — whether  that 
usurpation  was  effeotea  through  the  am* 
bitionof  single  men— of  oligarchies,  or  of 
popaiar  assemblies — when  was  it  that 
names  and  forms  were  not  retained? 
And  for  what  purpose  ?  Why  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  encroachment,  'to  avoid 
too  violent  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  governed — ^to  pay  a  dis- 
honest homage  to  those  instincts  of  our 
nature,  which  rally  round  ancient  institu- 
tions, involuntary  and  unreasoning  affec- 
tions. What  tyrant  in  ancient  history — 
what  successful  soldier  in  modern  times — 
what  democratic  body,  aiming  at  the 
monopoly  of  power,  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  neglect  the  outward  observance 
of  these  politic  decencies?  Not  Crom- 
well—not Buonaparte — not  the  popular 
assembly  in  France  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  That  assembly  pro- 
fessed their  respect  for  monarchy,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  person  of  their  king, 
and  while  they  did  this— 

**  Up0B  fail  kcmd  Umj  put  •  froideM  crown. 
Ana  piaoed  a  barren  aceptre  In  hit  gripe ;'' 

thus  mocking  him  with  the  emblems  of  a 

power,  the  substance  and  reality  of  which 

were  transferred  to  themselves.    This  Bill 

does  not  vk>late  the  forms  of  the  Coosti- 

tutkin— I  admit  it,  but  I  assert,  that  while 

it  respects  those  forms,  it  destroys  the 

balance   of  opposing,   but    not   hostile, 

powers :  it  is  a  sudden  and  vident  transfer 

of  as  authority,  which  has  hitherto  been 

shared  by  all  ofders  of  the  State  in  just 

proportions,  eiclusively  to  one.    In  short, 

•U  ita  tendipcits  are»  to  substitutti  for  a 


mixed  form  of  Government,  a  pure  unmiti- 
gated democracy.  It  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  it  is  easy  to  assert 
this,  as  it  is  easy  to  deny  it,  and  that  mere 
gratuitous  assertion,  unaccompanied    by 

Eroof,  is  worth  nothing.  Proof  we  cannot 
ave — ^we  cannot  demonstrate  the  future 
consequences  of  new  institutions^-^or  of 
changes  in  those  that  exist  i  but  this  at 
least  cannot  be  denied — that  all  great 
changes  in  government  are  of  uncertain 
issue— that  the  tendencv  of  popular 
assemblies,  in  an  equal  degree  at  least 
with  other  depositories  of  power,  is  to  in- 
crease their  own  authority,  and  that  the 
facilities  for  that  increase  are  peculiarly 
great.  And  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  admit 
of  clear  and  unquestionable  proof— that 
the  effect  of  this  Bill  is,  to  make  a  most 
extensive  change  in  the  whole  system  of 
government— 6rst,  by  a  positive  addition 
to  democratk  influence — and,  secondly, 
by  a  removal  of  those  checks  bv  which 
such  influence  has  been  hitherto  balanced 
and  controlled.  What  is  the  character  of 
die  change  we  are  about  to  make?  It 
is  not  a  change  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case;  we  are  not  content  with  the 
destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  but 
we  act  as  if  we  were  seeking  pretences  for 
wanton  innovations — as  if  we  preferred 
change,  not  for  the  good  it  e&cted,  but 
for  the  principle  it  established.  Granted, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  nomination 
boroughs  must  be  disfranchised — bnt  why 
alter  the  constitueney  of  every  county, 
every  city,  every  borough,  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  United  Kingdom  f  Why 
enact  that  the  ancient  boundaries  and 
limits  of  almost  every  place  most  be 
changed ;  and  why  give  authority  to  a 
score  of  roving  Commissioners  to  make 
that  change  in  every  place,  if  they  shall 
so  think  fit?  These  unnecessary  inno- 
vations, not  required  by  any  principle  of 
the  Bill,  make  of  themselves,  quite  in« 
dependently  of  their  practical  operation, 
a  change  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
people ;  they  sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual 
restlessness;  and  the^  involve  the  certain 
consequence — that  this  cannot  be  a  final 
measure. 

This  Bill,  I  repeat,  gives  an  enormous 
exercise  to  democratic  influence.  It  does 
this  by  the  character  of  the  constituency  it 
establishes,  and  by  the  removal  of  every 
existing  check  on  popular  passion,  with« 
out  the  substitution  of  any  equivalent 
oontroL    We  double  Ibe  weifbt  in  W| 
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scale,  and  as  if  that  were  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  we  make  a  corre- 
sponding deduction  from  the  other.  The 
constituency  of  towns  is  to  consist  of  10/. 
householders.  Objections  have  been  made 
to  this  right  of  voting  on  account  of  its 
uniformity.  It  certainly  is  not  uniform. 
You  take  an  absurd  test  of  property  and 
intelligence,  and  you  just  invert  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  should  be  applied.  In 
the  small  town,  where  a  general  right  of 
voting  might  be  exercised  with  compara- 
tive safety,  you  limit  the  right.  In  the 
small  town,  house-rent  is  low ;  weekly 
tenancies  scarcely  are  known ;  and  many 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man  occupies 
a  house  which  is  neither  rated  nor  valued 
at  10/.  But  in  the  large,  overgrown, 
manufacturing  town,  there,  where  you 
might  with  ease  have  constituted  a  very 
numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  constituency — 
there,  where  house-rent  is  high,  where  the 
worst  part  of  the  Press  has  the  greatest 
influence — where  there  is  the  facility  for 
clubs  and  combinations — there  you  over- 
bear the  weight  of  education  and  pro- 
perty, by  admitting  to  the  right  of  voting 
every  mechanic  who  may  pay  3«.  10c/. 
a  week  for  his  habitation.  This  very  man, 
who  has  so  little  substance  that  his  land- 
lord will  not  trust  him  with  longer  than 
a  weekly  occupation,  whom  the  Magis- 
trates will  not  accept  as  bail,  because 
they  do  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
resident  householder,  is  to  have  a  privi- 
lege, which  numbers  and  combination 
will  make  an  exclusive  one.  I  will  do 
the  Government  the  justice  to  admit,  that 
they  saw  the  danger  of  their  own  enact- 
ment; they  tried  to  retract — they  made 
the  effort  to  exclude  the  weekly  tenant — 
but  they  were  soon  rebuked  by  a  higher 
power ;  were  made  to  apologize  for  their 
inadvertence,  and  compelled  to  restore  the 
weekly  qualification,  notwithstanding  their 
admission  of  its  danger. 

Having,  by  the  right  of  voting  thus 
established,  given  almost  a  predominant 
weight  to  democracy,  you  studiously  ex- 
clude, at  the  same  time,  every  counter- 
vailing influence.  In  estimating  the  re- 
duction of  that  influence,  you  must  not 
look  to  this  Bill  alone,  but  must  consider 
the  efiect  of  those  other  Bills  which  are 
to  change  the  tjstem  of  Representation 
in  Ireland  and  m  Scotland.  In  Ireland 
that  system,  as  originally  founded,  did 

pot  oyerloQk  the  oeceNity  of  gaardiog  by 


special  precautions  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  opposed  to  numbers,  and  to 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  majority.  So 
modified,  that  system  did  operate,  in  some 
degree,  as  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence  generally.  That  system, 
though  the  absolute  necessity  of  new  pre- 
cautions was  admitted  three  years  since— 
was  admitted  almost  as  a  condition  of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities- 
is  now  to  be  totally  abandoned.  The 
Scotch  Representation  is  to  be  changed ; 
it,  too,  was  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence.  I  say  not  whether  it  was 
a  check  wisely  contrived — I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  must  be  necessarily  con- 
tinued because  it  served  that  purpose— 
I  only  assert  the  fact,  that  it  did  operate 
in  the  manner  I  have  described ;  and  that 
the  removal  of  that  check,  without  the 
substitution  of  an  equivalent,  increases 
the  power  on  which  it  established  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  control. 

The  influence  that  was   exercised  by 
Peers,  not  as  Peers,  but  ste  possessors  of 
property,    through    the    nomination   bo- 
roughs, is  to  be  utterly  annihilated*    So 
rapid  is  the  progress  of  the   principles  to 
which  this  Bill  is  subservient,    that  doc- 
trines that  were  repudiated  at  the  com* 
men  cement   of  this  discussion    are  nor 
openly  maintained.     It  was  said  at  first, 
that  all  that  was  sought  was  to  destroy  the 
illegitimate  authority  exercised    by   the 
House  of  Peers.     It  was  then  contended, 
that  by  the  original  theory  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  two  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  be  perfectly  independent— 
that  all  influence  exercised  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  this  House  ought  to  be  care- 
fully excluded — and  the  express  reason 
given  for  this  exclusion  was,   that  the 
Lords  had  a  co-ordinate  authority  with 
ourselves.      But  now  a  new  doctrine  is 
maintained — a  doctrine  'extending  hx  be- 
yond the  present  case— which  teaches  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  they,  like  ourselves, 
must  conform  to  the  popular  will— that 
they  hold  no  independent,  authority— oji 
at  least,  that  if  they  dare  to  exercise  it, 
it  is  exercised  at  the  peril  of  their  Order 
— and  it  was  reserved  for  this  night  to 
hear,  and  to  hear  from  an  officer  of  the 
Government — from  a  sworn  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown — that  there  is  not  only  a 
power,  but  a  strict  legal  and  constitutional 
right,  to  legislate  without  the  intervention 
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niftiiifest  incredulity  of  a  mat  portion  of 
the  House.  Tbey  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor  Ueneral  for  Ireland,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  believe,  without 
having  heard  it,  as  we  did,  that  the  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  maintained,  that  if 
it  should  please  the  House  of  Commons 
to  address  the  Crown  to  omit  the  writ  of 
election  to  any  number  of  places  specified 
in  the  Address,  the  Crown  would  be 
authorized,  without  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  omit  the  writ,  and 
thus  remodel  the  House  of  Commons  at 
his  own  discretion.  One  exception  from 
its  principle  the  Solicitor  General  did 
make,  but  that  exception  was  limited  to 
Milbome  Port — the  nomination  borough 
which  he  himself  represents.  His  doc- 
trine was  I  adroit,  utterly  disavowed  and 
repudiated  by  his  colleagues — ^but  what 
must  be  the  change  already  made  in  the 
temper  of  men's  minds,  and  tlieir  views 
of  the  Constitution,  when  a  learned  and 
estimable  man,  specially  selected  to  advise 
the  Crown  on  questions  of  constitutional 
doctrine  and  prerogative,  can  gravely  and 
deliberately  maintain,  in  spite  of  statute 
laws  to  the  contrary,  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  cipher,  and  that  we  and  our 
constituents,  if  we  should  displease  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House,  incur  the  risk  of 
perpetual  disfranchisement  at  the  pleasure 
of  tne  Sovereign ! 

There  remains,  as  a  pheck  upon  demo- 
cratic influence,  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
That  influence  is  already  so  diminished, 
as  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  that  it 
scarcely  tells  in  the  scale.  Even  the  prero- 
gative of  the  choice  of  its  own  Ministers, 
though  nominally  left  to  the  Crown,  is  con- 
fined by  this  Bill  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
The  Crown  will  not  be  able  to  appoint  to 
high  office  any  man  who  may  maintain  an 
unpopular  opinion — who  may  shrink  from 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  a  contested 
election — who  may  despise  the  arts  by 
which  popular  favour  is  frequently  ac- 
quired—or may  dislike  the  exhibition  of  a 
hustings.  The  single  circumstance  that 
you  make  every  election,  without  excep- 
tion, a  popular  election,  has  a  tendency  to 
affect  the  practical  working  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  its 
Ministers,  in  a  aegree,  the  amount  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Here  I  close  this  part  of  my  argument, 
the  object  of  which  has  been,  to  show  that 
the  substantial  change  made  in  the  Con- 


stitution of  this  country,  whatever  defer- 
ence there  may  be  to  forms,  is  one  of  im- 
mense and  perilous  extent — that  it  is  a 
change  entirely  in  favour  of  democratic 
influence,  effected  by  the  double  opera- 
tion of  positive  addition  to  that  influence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of  all 
opposing  and  counterbalancing  power  on 
the  other. 

Surely  there  is  tremendous  hazard  in 
this  change — why  do  we  incur  it  ?  Give 
us  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  great  experiment 
— that  there  are  some  evils,  felt  or  impend- 
ing, from  which  we  shall  escape — some 
good,  some  real  and  substantial  good, 
which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain. 
To  repeat  to  us  night  after  night,  that  the 
people  demand  this  change,  and  that, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  must  be  made, 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  a  rational 
and  dispassionate  mind.  We  are  here  to 
consult  the  interests,  and  not  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  people,  if  we  honestly  believe 
that  that  will  conflicts  with  those  interests. 
It  is  to  invert  the  relation  of  the  people  to 
their  Representatives,  if  we  are  to  exclude 
all  exercise  of  our  unfettered  judgment, 
all  calculation  of  probable  consequences, 
and  to  yield  without  resistancci  and 
against  our  reason,  to  the  prevailing-^per- 
haps  the  temporary — current  of  popular 
feeling.  If  the  object  sought  were  a  defi- 
nite one — if  we  could  estimate  the  just 
extent  and  value  of  the  concession — ^we 
might  have  the  less  reluctance  to  the 
grant ;  but  we  fear  that  our  first  advance 
will  be  on  a  declivity,  that  our  first  rest- 
ing-place will  not  be  a  secure  one ;  we 
fear,  that  the  prophecies  ofgood  may  not 
be  realised,  that  we  may  have  to  contend 
hereafter  with  the  suggestions  of  defeated 
hopes  and  mortified  pride,  unwilling  to 
admit  an  error,  too  prone  to  attribute 
failure  not  to  the  extent,  but  to  the  limit- 
ed character  of  the  first  innovatk>n ;  and 
to  insist  on  the  progress  of  the  numvement, 
as  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object.  Where  is  the  madman  that 
would  refuse  compliance  with  these  de- 
mands of  the  people,  on  any  ground  of 
private  interest — of  the  loss  of  borough 
influence  by  this  Peer  or  that  great  pro- 
prietor— on  any  ground,  in  short,  but  the 
nonest  one,  of  rationaJ  doubt,  whether 
the  change  required  is  for  the  general  and 
permanent  good  ?  If  that  doubt  be  sin- 
cerely entertained,  it  cannot  be  satis- 
ftictorily  resolved  by  the  vain  repetitioOi 
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**  the  people  will  hare  the  BiH  and  yon 
must  pan  it.'* 

I  propose  to  review  those  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  measure  which  have  been 
mainly  relied  on  in  the  coarse  of  the  pre* 
sent  debate.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
conBned  to  one  speech,  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who 
felt  that,  for  decency's  sake,  something 
more  was  wanting- than  a  mere  appeal  to 
the  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general 
demand  for  the  Bill — ^and  who,  from  bis 
aouteness  and  eloquence,  was  wisely  se« 
lected  to  supply  the  de6ciency. 

One  hon.  Gentleman  who  preceded 
him  (Mr.  Hawkins,  member  for  Tavis* 
tock,)  made  an  observation  which  I  will 
notice  before  I  examine  the  argument  of 
the  member  for  Calne.  He  said  in  a 
speech,  which,  by  the  way,  coming  u  it 
did  from  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
therefore  considerable  authority,  was  an 
example  of  eloquence  which  I  hope  will 
not  captivate  the  Reformed  Parliament 
The  age  of  concocted  witticisms  is  past, 
time  is  too  precious  for  laboured  anti- 
theses, and  long  strings  of  elaborate  and 
frigid  conceits.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
profuse  in  his  attacks  upon  us ;  we  do  not 
deprecate  his  wrath,  we  only  entreat  him 
to  visit  us  with  some  more  intelligible  and 
less  tiresome  infliction. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  argues  that  there 
are  anomalies  in  the  present  system  of  Re- 
presentation, which  are  revolting  to  reason 
and  good  sense;  that  there  may,  he 
admits,  be  anomidies  in  the  new  system ; 
but  as  they  are  fewer  in  amount,  and  less 
in  extent,  than  those  discoverable  in  the 
old,  therefore  we  who  cling  to  the  old 
have  no  right,  on  the  score  of  anomaly  at 
least,  to  object  to  the  new. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
system  of  Government,  no  institution, 
must  necessarily  be  condemned  on  account 
of  apparent  or  even  actual  anomalies.  A 
mixed  government  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
eye  of  him  who  is  a  professed  admirer 
either  of  absolute  monarchy  or  a  pure  de« 
mocracy.  A  mixed  government  implies 
the  necessity  of  mutual  checks  and  con- 
trols on  opposing  elements.  The  check 
and  control,  abstractedly  viewed,  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  an  anomaly ;  but  viewed 
with  reference  to  its  object — to  its  influ- 
ence on  the  general  working  of  the  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part — it  may  not  be  open 
to  condemnation — nay,  so  far  from  it,  it 
may  be  an  inherent  part  of  the  system, 


and  an  indispensable  condition  to  its 
cessful  operation.    The  more  complicated 
the  system,  the  more  mixed  the  relations 
which  enter  into  the  frame  of  it,  the  more 
caution  is  necessary  in  determining  th«  real 
character  and  value  of  apparent  anomalies. 
In  the  case  of  simple  institutions— tbe 
existence  of  very  striking  anomalies — of 
objections,  which  would  appear  i  priori  to 
be  insuperable — is  anything  but  an  ar^u* 
ment  for  their  destruction,  nay,  the  very 
anomaly  itself  is  sometimes  of  the  essence 
of  the  institution.   Not  an  hour  since,  tbo 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  bis 
admiration  for  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  was 
indignant  with  some  one  who  doubted  the 
love  and  veneration  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  for  that  process  of  judicature. 
And  are  there  no  anomalies  in  the  Trial  l>]r 
Jury  ?    Conceive  the  case  of  an  educated 
and  intelligent  man,  versed  in  the  ptin- 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  but  knowing  n€>-> 
thing  of  their  practical  application  to  any 
state  of  society.   Tell  him  there  is  a  coun- 
try, in  which  every  question  of  lifb  and 
death — of  all  heavy  penal  afflictions^^f 
almost  all  controversies  about  property 
and  civil  rights — must  be  determined  by 
twelve  men  selected  by  chance,  each  of 
whom  calls  his  God  to  witness  that  he  will 
give  his  verdict  according  to  the  evidenoe. 
Tell  him,  that  in  that  country  the  twelve 
men,  so  constituted  Judges,  must  be  una- 
nimous, that  no  sentence  can^be  inflicted, 
no  right  decided  without  it,  and  that  tbe 
mode  of  bringing  about  unanimity  is  by 
the  process  of  confinement  and  starvation 
of  the  Judges.    Will  he  believe  that  this 
is  the  system  extolled  by  the  noble  Lord 
as  perfect  in  practice,  and  endeared  to  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  people  by  the 
actual  experience  of  its  result  P    Is  nere- 
ditary  monarchy  no  anomaly?    '*OfaU 
forms  of  government,"  observes  Gibbon, 
**  it  presents  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule. 
You  cannot  relate/'  he  says,  **  without  an 
indignant  smile,  that,  in  a  country  teem* 
ing  with  the  bravest  warriors  andf  wisest 
statesmen,  the  government  of  a  nation 
descends  to  an  infant  in  a  cradle«    But,** 
he  adds,  '^  our  more  serious  thoughta  will 
respect  a  useful  prejudice  that  establishes 
a  rule  of  succession  independent  of  the 
passions  of  mankind;    and   experienee 
overturns  those  airy  fabrics  of  government, 
devised  in  the  cool  shade  of  retirament, 
which  confer  the  sceptre  on  the  most 
worthy,  by  the  free  anci  incorrupt  suffrage 
of  the  whole  community/'  It  is  drnf,  too. 
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that  an  hereditarr  aristocracy  mnst  share 
the  fate  of  hereditary  monarchy,  if  mere 
anomaly  and  speculation,  apart  from  ex- 
perience, were  to  be  decisive  of  the  ques* 
tion  of  their  existence. 

But,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  there 
are  anomalies  in  the  old  system,  why  may 
not  there  be  anomalies  in  the  new  ?  There 
may ;  but  we  require  a  reason  for  them, 
and  we  require  it  the  more,  if  the  anoma- 
lies admitted  into  the  new  system  are  at 
variance  with  its  own  principles.  There 
is  this  distinction  between  tliem  and  the 
old.  They  have  no  prescription  to  plead 
in  their  favour — ^they  must  rest  for  their 
defence  on  reason  and  reason  alone ;  they 
have  no  hold  on  the  feelinn  and  affections 
of  the  heart ;  they  have  derived  no  charm 
from  the  mellowing  hand  of  time*  The 
anomalies  of  antiquity  are  to  the  anoma- 
lies of  yesterday  what  the  hereditary  ho- 
nours of  a  Russell  or  a  Howard  would  be 
to  mine,  were  I  to  present  myself  to  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  new  patent  of  peer- 
age— the  reward  or  the  condition  of  my 
support  of  this  Bill  of  Reform. 

I  return  to  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay.)  He 
says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  must  not 
denounce  the  Reform  Bill  because  it  can- 
not fulfil  extravagantexpectationsof  good 
to  be  derived  from  it.  He  says,  there  is 
much  evil  and  much  distress  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  political  institutions 
—that  Government  has  no  power  in  these 
days  to  feed  the  hungry  with  miraculous 
supplies  from  heaven,  and  that  we  must 
submit  with  patience  to  privations  and 
disorders  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 
But  if  all  this  is  true  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
it  is  true  of  the  present  Constitution. 
There  is  evil — notorious  and  admitted  evil 
-'but  the  question  is,  not  whether  it 
exists,  but  what  is  the  proportion  in 
which  it  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  defects 
in  the  system  of  Representation,  and  what 
is  the  prospect  that  Reform  in  the  Re- 

Kisentation  will  be  the  cure  for  it? 
e  hon.  Gentleman  has  attempted  to 
solve  this,  by  far  the  most  important  pro- 
blem. He  has  not  contented  hiroselr,  as 
many  others  have  done,  with  the  mere 
aigument  '-The  people  will  have  the  Bill, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  passed;  there 
are  anomalies,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
removed ;  but  he  has  attempted  to  shew, 
that  there  are  actual  evils  and  grievances 
resulting  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  that  Reform 


is  the  proper  remedy  for  them*  Now, 
there  is  satisfaction  in  reasoning  with  an 
opponent  who  takes  this  as  the  true  ground 
of  defence  of  the  Bill ;  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  fairly  entitled  to  demand,  either 
an  answer  to  his  arguments,  or  the  admis- 
sion that  they  are  well  founded.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  his  list  of  practical  evils, 
and  examine  whether  they  can  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  want  of  Reform,  and  whe- 
ther they  are  likely  to  be  removed  by  the 
grant  of  it. 

First,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  what 
we  desire  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  open 
field  for  the  exertions  of  industry,  facility 
for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  se- 
curity for  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  accu- 
mulated. Now,  I  never  heard  it  denied, 
that,  under  the  institutions  by  which  this 
country  has  been  long  governed,  there 
existed,  and  in  a  very  marxed  degree,  that 
facility  and  that  security.  There  have 
been  complaints  of  too  rapid  accumulations 
of  too  great  a  monopoly  of  wealth ;  but  I 
never  heard  the  complaint,  that  there  was 
any  obstruction  to  the  most  successful 
development  of  industry.  As  for  the  se- 
curity of  property,  there  seems  tO  have 
been  in  the  past  times  at  least,  as  much 
confidence  on  that  head  as  there  is  likelv 
hereafter  to  be,  should  the  present  Bib 
pass  into  a  law. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  complains 
of  monopolies,  and  says  a  reformed  Par- 
liament will  ensure  the  destruction  of  all 
monopolies,  and  the  establishment  of  free- 
trade,  and  the  removal  of  commercial 
restrictions.  Why,  Sir,  of  all  the  measures 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  have  occupied 
the  unreforroed  House  of  Commons,  these 
have  been  the  most  prominent.  They 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  have  been 
completed  mainly  through  the  exertions 
of  those  who  were  hostile  to  Reform.  There 
has  been  opposition,  no  doubt,  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  some  of 
the  measures  that  were  founded  on  the 

Srinciple  of  commercial  freedom.  When 
Ir.  Huskisson  proposed  to  remove  the 
restriction  on  the  silk  manufacture,  he  was 
encountered  by  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
sition, and  I  well  recollect  a  speech  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Canning,  which  inflicted  on 
one  of  bis  opponents  a  memorable  casti- 
gation,  and  which  compared  the  spirit  in 
which  that  opponent  acted,  to  the  same 
hostility  to  all  improvement  which  dictated 
the  persecution  of  Galileo,  and  worked 
the  aown&U  of  Tufgot  But  who  was  the 
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opponent?  Was  he  an  Anti-reformer?  No, 
but  a  strenuous  Parliamentary  reformer — 
the  Grentleman  (Mr.  John  Williams)  who, 
only  last  night,  made  a  very  vehement  and 
able  speech  in  favour  of  this  very  Bill. 
There  seems  then  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  support  of  Reform  and  the 
support  of  liberal  principles  of  commercial 
policy.  I,  with  many  other  persons  hos- 
tile to  Reform,  have  supported  those  prin- 
ciples— I  still  adhere  to  them — ^unshaken 
in  my  support  of  them.  But,  suppose 
they  have  not  been  carried  far  enough  — 
suppose  the  crying  evil  under  which  this 
country  is  now  suffering  is  the  want  of 
free-trade — let  me  ask,  is  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  ?  Is  the  public  outcry 
just  at  present  for  more  free-trade? 
Does  the  learned  Gentleman  really  think 
that  the  new  constituency  of  lOZ.  house- 
holders is  precisely  the  class  which  will 
insist  on  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  ?  Will  he  inquire  from  the 
glove-makers  of  Worcester,  or  the  ribbon- 
weavers  of  Coventry,  or  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  any  other  manufacture  in  any 
other  town,  whether  they  attribute  the  dul- 
ness  of  trade,  the  lowness  of  wages,  or  any 
one  of  the  pnvations  which  they  may  oc- 
casionally suffer,  to  the  want  of  more  free- 
trade?  In  this  case  then,  first,  I  deny 
the  existence  of  the  evil ;  and  secondly,  if 
it  exist,  I  deny  that  Reform  will  ensure  the 
remedy. 

The  next  grievance  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred,  is  the  want  of  en- 
lightened legislation  generally.  He  laments 
over  the  indisposition  of  rarliament  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  ana  complains 
that  the  penal  laws,  and  the  laws  for  the 
security  of  property,  are  not  founded  on 
enlarged  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Now, 
on  this  head,  I  have  some  comfort  to  offer 
the  learned  Gentleman.  The  last  time  he 
spoke  he  was  haunted  by  the  apparition  of 
fines  and  recoveries.  That  ghost  is  laid 
— for  in  this  unreformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  bill  has  been  brought  in  with  very 
general  assent,  by  the  member  for  Stafford, 
in  which  fines  and  recoveries  are  treated 
without  the  slightest  ceremony.  And 
where,  Sir,  are  the  obstructions  at  present 
to  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation 
which  the  Teamed  Gentleman  calls  for? 
It  ought  surely  to  originate  with  the  King's 
Government.  They  command  a  large 
majority  in  this  House;  and  the  same  men 
who^support  them  on  Reform,  will  no  doubt 


support  them  in  any  measures  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  the  law.    If  there  has  been 
delay  in  the  introduction  of  theia»  the 
fault  rests  not  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  with  the  Government.     It  may 
be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that   the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  so  occu|U6d 
with  Reform,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
for  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
here.     But  the  House  of  Lords  has  not 
been  overburthened  with  labour.     There 
the  Government  had  an  open  field  for  their 
philosophic   and   benevolent  exertions — 
there  they  might  have  easily  and  conTeni- 
ently  originated   those  great  schemes  of 
reform  that  are  to  promote  the  enjoyments 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  embody 
the  sound    principles  of  jurisprudence. 
Government  have  not  wholly  lost  the  op- 
portunity.    While  we  have  been  engaged 
on  Reform,  tbe  House  of  Lords  has  been 
considering  two  measures  brought  forward 
by  the  Government;  one  for  regulating 
the  consumption  of  beer,  the  other  for  the 
security  of  property  endangered  by  wicked 
incendiaries.  Here  was  a  glorious  occasion 
for  exemplifying  the  new  principles — ^for 
contrasting  our  indifference  to  the  coinforts 
of  the  poor,  our  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  legislation,  with  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  which  is  to  be  tike 
offspring  of  Reform.     But  what  are  the 
Lords  doing  ?    They  are  actually,  at  the 
instance  of  the  present  Government,  cor- 
recting the  excesses  of  our  too  liberal 
policy.    We  have  made  the  trade  in  beer 
too  free — we  have  been  too  enlightened — 
we  listened  to  the  Edinburgh  Retnew — 
we  were  assured  by  the  great  advocates  of 
improved  legislation,  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  was  exactly  like  the  consumption 
of  bread — that  as  no  man  would  eat  too 
much  bread,  so  no  roan  would  drink  too 
much  beer — that  men  are  the  best  judges 
of   their   own  interests,  and,  therefore, 
would  never  get  drunk.    It  is  now  dis- 
covered that  we  were  in  error,  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  chargeable  with  stinting 
the  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  with  being 
enamoured  of  restrictions  on  free  trade,  we 
have  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme. 

Now  for  the  penal  legislation,  for  the 
laws  that  are  to  secure  property.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  informed  us 
some  time  since,  that  there  were  under 
the  grave  consideration  of  this  Govern- 
ment, laws  for  giving  that  security,  and 
for  repressing  the  crime  of  incendiansm. 
I  had  not  a  doubti  that  the  new  principles 
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were  now  to  be  called  into  action,  that 
property  was  to  be  protected,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  laws — ^sanctioned  by 
the  sage  of  the  law  (Mr.  Bentham) — 
eschewing  all  seventy  of  punishment, 
appealing  to  reason  and  nature,  and  de- 
riving support  from  their  conformity  with 
the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
mankind.  Really,  sir,  I  burst  out  into 
an  involuntary  and  incredulous  laugh, 
when  I  first  read,  that  the  great  measure 
for  the  security  of  property,  that  had  been 
under  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  the  restoration  of  man- 
traps! 

1  could  hardly  believe  that  this  en- 
lightened Government  had  been  driven  to 
the  sad  resource  of  hunting  in  the  index 
of  repealed  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  only  product  of  their  united  wisdom 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Spring-gun  Bill.  I 
felt  sorely  for  the  member  for  Stamford 
(Mr.  Tennyson).  It  vras  hard,  that  after 
raising  a  proud  monument  to  his  own 
character  as  a  lawgiver,  by  the  abolition 
of  spring-guns — it  was  hard  on  him,  that 
his  own  colleagues  should  undermine  the 
foundations  of  that  monument,  and  rob 
him  of  all  his  fame.  Here  was  again  the 
error  of  following  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
It  wrote  articles  indignant  at  the  use  of 
spring-guns — convinced  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned:— and  here  is  another  instance 
wherein  the  Lords  are  oblieed  to  correct 
the  blunders,  not  of  our  illiberal,  but  of 
our  too  liberal  policy.  How  shall  we  in 
this  respect  gain  by  Reform  ? 

The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  on 
this  part  of  the  question,  taunted  the 
members  of  the  late  Administration  with 
having  fled  from  the  Government  at  a 
time  of  general  embarrassment.  Sir,  if  we 
did  fly,  it  was  not  until  this  House  gave 
a  significant  hint  that  it  had  withdrawn  its 
confidence  from  us.  It  left  us  in  a  mi- 
nority on  the  first  proposition  which  we 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  Our  flight  was  not  very 
unexpected;  for  I  well  remember,  such 
was  Uie  eagerness  lor  our  departure,  that 
scarcely  had  the  division  been  proclaimed, 
when  I  was  pressed  from  this  side  of  the 
House  to  state,  whether  the  Government 
did  not  intend  forthwith  to  resign  office  ? 
It  was  considered  by  our  opponents  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  being  in  a  minority 
on  the  Civil  List,  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  retire.    Now,  that  we  are  out  of 
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office,  we  are  taunted  with  having  fled 
from  it ;  but  while  we  were  in  office,  the 
charge  was,  that  we  clung  to  office  with 
too  much  pertinacity.  1  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  moral  quality  of  thisoftence — 
the  flying  from  office — does  not  materially 
vary  with  the  parties  that  commit  it,  and 
with  the  position  of  the  men  who  con- 
demn it.  The  learned  Gentleman  sitting 
behind  his  friends  in  the  Government, 
denounces  it  as  a  heavy  political  sin. 
But  it  was  not  so  before.  It  is  wonderful 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  identical  object, 
when  it  is  viewed  from  different  quarters. 
Given — a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  as 
the  spectator — flight  from  office  as  the 
object  to  be  viewed — what  will  be  the 
variation  in  the  appearance  of  that  object, 
when  seen  by  the  Commissioner  from  the 
back  benches  of  the  Opposition,  and  from 
the  front  benches  of  tne  Ministerial,  side 
of  the  House  ?  This  is  a  curious  problem 
in  moral  optics;  and  as  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman is,  no  doubt,  a  mathematician,  he 
probably  will  attempt  to  solve  it. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  when 
we  had  carried  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  our  former  supporters,  our  hold  upon 
the  country  was  lost,  and  our  ability  to 
carry  on  the  €fOvernment  was  at  an  end. 
Why  then  taunt  us  with .  abandoning  it  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  says,  although 
he  approves  decidedly  of  the  act,  that  we 
carried  the  Catholic  Question  agamst  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes 
of  the  people.  What,  Sir,  are  the  10/. 
householders  ever  in  the  wrong?  Are 
they  (the  new  constituency)  sometimes  on 
the  illiberal  and  intolerant  side?  Are 
there  occasions  when  it  is  wise  and  just 
to  oppose  popular  opinion,  and  to  risk  the 
loss  of  popular  favour,  by  preferring  the 
real  interests  of  the  people  to  their  present 
wishes  and  demands  ?  If  this  be  true  of 
one  question,  why  may  it  not  be  true  of 
another  ?  Why  is  that  doctrine,  that  was 
sound  on  the  Catholic  Question,  to  be 
scouted  as  absurd  on  Reform  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievances 
and  public  calamities  of  which  Reform  is 
to  prevent  the  recurrence.  Reform  is  to 
prevent  war.  We  are  speaking  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  peace,  maintained  with 
an  unreformed  Parliament,  and  we  are  to 
reform  it  as  a  security  against  war.  But 
was  the  last  war  commenced  or  continued 
against  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
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country?  The  learned  Gentleman  is 
himself  an  evidence  that  it  was  not.  He 
wished  to  illustrate,  by  comparison,  the 
present  unanimity  of  the  people  in  the 
cause  of  Reform,  and  he  says  such  una- 
nimity has  not  prevailed  among  the  people 
of  England  since  Bonaparte  threatened  us 
with  invasion  from  his  camp  at  Boulogne 
— this  was  in  1805.  The  country  threat- 
ened with  invasion  must  take  precautions 
against  it.  The  people,  who  are  unani- 
mous for  resistance^  demand  defensive 
measures  proportionate  to  the  means  of 
attack.  The  war  that  is  thus  continued 
is  a  war  for  existence  as  a  nation ;  and  it 
is  the  war  of  a  people,  and  not  the  war  of 
a  Government,  or  of  a  corrupt,  unreformed 
House  of  Commons.  The  truth  with 
respect  to  war  it  this ;  it  is  very  popular 
at  its  commencement,  but,  like  a  convivial 
entertainment,  the  most  disagreeable  part 
of  it  is  the  payment  of  the  bill.  Can  any 
man  doubt  that,  when  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  feeling  and  the 
rational  conviction  of  this  country  was  in 
favour  of  war.  When  an  Address  was 
proposed  in  this  House — the  spirit  of 
which  was  decidedly  warlike — it  was  met 
by  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  the  object  of  which  was  to  depre- 
cate war.  The  number  that  voted  for 
that  amendment,  out  of  658  Members, 
was  thirty-seven.  Men  of  all  parties  sup- 
ported the  Address.  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Plunkett,  spoke  and  voted 
for  war.  Now  what  was  tne  expenditure 
of  that  single  year,  1815 — an  expenditure 
not  at  variance  with,  but  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  sense  and  wishes  of  the 
people?  It  exceeded  110,000,000/.  The 
Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance  Estimates 
alone  amounted  to  54,000,000/.*  The 
people  themselves  would  have  hurled  from 
their  seats  any  Ministers  that  refused  to 
make  the  exertions  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  If  the  people  now 
murmur  at  the  cost  of  those  exertions — if 
the^  have  changed  their  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  them — if  the  recollection  of  the 
glorious  successes  of  the  last  war  is  now 
become  painful — if  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo are  odious  sounds — let  the  people,  re- 
penting of  their  former  enthusiasm,  make 
good  resolutions  for  the  future,  but  do  not 
let  them  offer  up  as  the  atonement  for 
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their  own  folly — if  they  deem  it  foUy — 
the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country. 

This  topic,  and  those  immediately  con* 
nected  with  it,  are  of  all  the  moet  im- 
portant. The  public  burthens  are  the 
chief  stimulants  of  the  cry  for  Reform,  and 
they  would  justify  the  demand  for  it  if 
they  had  been  really  imposed  to  defray 
profligate  and  useless  expenses — ^if  Ihey 
had  dried  up  the  resources  and  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  country — or  if,  by  an 
unjust  partition,  their  chief  pressure  was 
not  on  the  rich,  but  on  the  productive  and 
industrious  classes.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  those  burthens  are  heavy — but  in  de- 
termining  their  relative  weight  to  those  of 
other  countries,  it  is  not  enough  to  take 
merely  the  amount  of  taxation  in  this  or 
any  other  country-««you  most  also  take,  in 
each  country,  the  amount  of  the  capitsJ 
and  wealth  out  of  which  that  taxation  is 
to  be  defrayed.  One  countrv  may  be 
much  more  heavily  burthened  than  an- 
other, though  the  rate  of  taxation,  on 
every  necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  be  lighter 
in  the  one  than  the  other. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  may 
have  been  occasional  instances  of  extrava- 
gance. These  things  must  and  will  occur 
under  everv  form  of  Government ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  expenditure  has  not  been  incurred, 
in  an  almost  infinite  proportion,  for  honest 
and  necessary  purposes.  Has  there  not 
been  also,  concurrently  with  that  expendi* 
ture,  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
and  resources  ?  Hear  the  testimony,  not 
of  Anti-reformers,  but  the  testimony  of 
the  most  competent  witnesses,  those  wit- 
neues  being,  at  the  same  time,  strenuous 
Reformers.  Says  Mr.  Ricardo-^'  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  expenditure  of 
the  English  Government  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  increased  production  on 
the  part  of  the  people  has  more  than 
compensated  for  it.  The  national  capital 
has  not  merely  been  unimpaired—- it  haa 
been  greatly  increased,  and  the  annual 
income  of  the  people,  even  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes,  is  probably  greater  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history.  For  the  proof  of  thiawe 
might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population^ — 
to  the  extension  of  agriculture — to  the 
increase  of  shipping  and  manufacturti 
to  the  building  of  docks-^to  the  opening 
of  numerous  canals — as  well  as  many 
other  expensive  undertakings;    all   de* 
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noliiii^tn  innoente  increase  both  of  cepitol 
end  annual  production."  So  far  Mr. 
Ricardo.  Now  hear  the  comment  on  this, 
in  1830,  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell :— "  As  ten 
years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ricardo 
wrote  this  opinion,  and  as  similar  proofs 
can  be  referred  to,  to  show  a  continued 
increase  of  production,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  national  capital  ^ind  income  are 
now  much  greater  than  they  were  in 
1819." 

But  it  may  be  said,  although  the  ex- 
penditure was  necessary — although  the 
national  resources  remain  unimpaimi — ^yet 
the  partition  of  the  public  burthens  among 
the  varions  classes  of  the  people,  is  un- 
equal and  unjust*  Hear  again  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  on  this  important  point.  He 
estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  takes 
raised  fh>m  the  people  at  50»000)000f. ;  of 
these^  he  says,  38,000,000^  are  paid 
▼olontarily,  and  out  of  the  surplus  income 
of  individuals)  over  and  above  what  is  re- 
quisite for  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Headds,  «< that solongas50,000,000/. 
must  be  raised,  the  above-mentioned  large 
portion  of  it  (38,000,000/.)  is  obtained  in 
a  way  but  little  liable  to  any  real  obiec- 
tion :  and  if  the  remainder  was*  provided 
by  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  the  whole 
revenue  would  be  paid  without  any  serious 
injury." 

Now,  of  the  remaining  13)000,000/., 
some  part  has  been  already  remitt^  and 
modified}  and  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  present  House  of  Commons  making 
any  remission  or  modification  of  the  re- 
mainder which  it  may  be  prudent  or  just 
to  make  ? 

In  those  desponding  views  of  the 
AiturS)  which  are  so  frequently  taken,  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  does  not  participate.  He 
says—-'' As  to  our  Aiture  prospects — there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  continued 
augmentation  of  capital  will  take  place, 
even  in  defiance  or  manv  obstructions. 
The  same  moral,  physical,  and  external 
causes,  which  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
isting amount  of  national  wealth,  are  still 
in  operation.  The  free  constitution  of  the 
Government — the  exact  administration  of 
the  laws-*the  protection  afforded  to 
foreigners,  and  the  toleration  of  all  reli- 
gions— ^will  produce  the  same  effects  they 
have  hitherto  done.  Whatever  evils  press 
just  now  on  oiir  manufactures — ^the  more 
we  examine  our  situation— -the  more  we 
shall  And  it  possible  to  trace  them  to 
causes  of  a  temporary  •haracler.'' 


Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  a 
Reformer,  of  this  great  and  powerful 
country.  Some  temporary  causes  of  dis- 
tress—but those  causes  sure  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  more  powerful  operation  of 
permanent  causes  of  posperity — a  fVee 
Constitution — laws  exactly  administered 
— protection  to  foreigners — perfect  reli- 
gious toleration.  How  can  this  Reformer, 
on  his  own  shewing,  with  any  semblance 
of  justice,  expect  me  to  assent  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  change  which  he 
proposes  under  the  name  of  Reform  ? 

Here  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. I  have  attempted  to  show,  that 
there  do  not  exist  any  such  pi*acttcal 
grievances — any  such  insecurity  of  the 
blessings  we  have  actually  enjoyed — as 
would  warrant  us  ih  incurnng  the  risk  of 
so  extensive  an  alteration  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country  as  that  proposed — 
that  of  the  admitted  evils  which  we  suffer, 
none  are  fairly  attributable  to  the  state  of 
the  Representation ;  and  that  this  measure 
of  Reform  is  not,  for  those  evils,  the 
effectual  and  appropriate  remedy.  If  no 
practical  grievance  calls  for  the  change — 
if  we  are  to  make  it  merely  that  we  may 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  may 
conform  to  some  more  plausible  theory  of 
Govemtnent*— in  that  case  I  foresee  no 
stability  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs*- 
nothing  but  a  series  of  future  changes. 
The  same  practical  evils  will  continue  to 
be  endured.  The  people,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  relief,  will  call  for 
new  experiments;  and  what  is  it  to  be 
opposed  to  the  demand  ?  What  argument 
used  against  the  present  state  of  Repre- 
sentation, will  not  be  ur^  with  equal 
force  against  that  which  is  about  to  be 
established  ?  Those  who  attack  the  pre- 
sent fortress,  will  soon  be  the  garrison  of 
that  by  which  they  replace  it  It  behoves 
them,  before  they  leave  the  entrenchments 
from  which  their  successful  assault  has 
been  made,  to  spike  their  guns,  and  care- 
fully to  remove  every  inurnment  of  offence 
which  has  contributed  to  their  victory; 
for  he  assured  that  there  is  not  one  that 
will  not  be  directed  against  themselves — 
there  is  not  a  missile,  from  the  heaviest  to 
the  meanest,  from  the  largest  shell  to  the 
smallest  sparrow-shot,  which  has  been 
discharged  in  the  present  conflict  against 
this  House  of  Commons,  that  will  not  be 
discharged  against  its  successor.  If  any 
exception  be  made — if  any  instrument  of 
offence  be  left  behind-^lei  it  be  the 
Q2 
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unlucky  detonator  which  was  used  to- 
night by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland, 
the  recoil  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  hand 
that  fires  it.  All  the  quotations  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  from  th$ 
Statute  de  Tallagio  turn  Concedendo — his 
doctrine  that  Representation  ought  to  be 
co-equal  with  taxation— that  those  who 
contribute  to  the  taxes  ought  to  vote  for 
them — are  good,  not  for  confining  the 
right  of  voting  to  lOZ.  householders,  but 
for  extending  it,  at  least,  to  all  inhabitant 
householders  who  are  competent  to  bear 
their  share  of  general  and  local  burthens. 
The  argument  of  the  Attorney  General, 
that  the  more  you  multiply  the  number  of 
voters,  the  greater  is  the  security  against 
the  influence  of  corruption,  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  favour  of  a  more  popular 
right  of  suffrage.  What  is  the  objection 
that  you — the  advocates  of  this  Bill— can 
make  to  the  extension 4>f  it?  Surely  you 
will  not  then  exclaim  that  the  people  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests  ? 
You  will  not  say  that  resident  house- 
holders, who  occupy  houses  below  the 
value  of  10/.,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
elective  franchise  ?  You  will  not  impute 
to  them  any  desire  to  convert  that  fran- 
chise to  purposes  dangerous  to  the  State  ? 
I  repeat  it,  your  own  arguments  are  con- 
clusive against  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  the  arrangement  you  are 
about  to  make. 

I  wish  not  much  longer  to  trespass  on 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  House.  I 
thank  them  for  the  indulgent  attention 
with  which  they  have  heard  me.  I  have 
been  desirous,  in  this  last  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, to  detail  the  gprounds  on  which  I 
shall  continue  that  opposition  to  this  Bill 
which  I  offered  on  its  first  appearance.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
by  which  we  are  environed.  I  know  not 
whether  there  has  been  a  decided  re-ac- 
tion in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  Bill ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that 
it  has  been  received  with  so  much  favour 
out  of  doors,  and  has^metwith  such  sup- 
port within,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
man  to  reconsider  his  first  impressions, 
and  maturely  to  compare  present  diffi- 
culties with  those  that  are  future  and  con- 
tingent. Let  the  people  also  reconsider 
their  first  impressions ;  let  th^m  also— 
now  that  the  first  intoxication  of  enthu- 
siasm has.  passed  away — let  them,  while 
there  is  yet  time^  apply  their  calm  and 
serious  thoughts  to  the  events  that  are  I 


passing  in  other  countries,  and  estimate 
the  full  extent  of  that  risk,  by  which 
extensive  changes  in  govenmient  are  ac- 
companied. 

Let  them  look  at  France,  and  compare 
its  present  condition,  in  respect  to  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  middling  and  industri- 
ous classes  of  society,  with  its  conditioD,  in 
the  same  respect,  before  the  RevolutioB  of 
July,  1830.  I  ask  the  people  of  this  country 
not  to  refuse  their  sympathy  with  those 
who  resisted  illegal  acts  of  power — I  only 
ask  them,  admitting  the  justice,  admittiog 
the  necessity  of  resistance — to  reflect  oo 
the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  that  which 
has  been  destroyed.*  What  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  tranquillity  in  Paris?  Why  is  it  that 
peace  is  with  difficulty  preserved,  not  by 
the  regular  operation  of  the  laws,  but 
through  the  constant  intervention  of  an 
armed  force  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Natiooai 
Guard  has  one  hand  on  the  sword,  while 
they  wield  with  the  other  the  implements 
of  their  daily  industry  ?  The  French  have 
the  Monarch  of  their  own  choice — the 
party  of  the  exiled  Sovereign  offers  no 
impediment — the  Government  has  been 
held  by  the  authors  and  patrons  of  the 
Revolution — philosophers  and  friends  of 
liberty  have  had  the  fullest  scope  for  their 
exertions;  whence  all  the  restlessness — 
want  of  confidence — ^want  of  employment 
— that  cause  the  periodical  disorders  of 
Paris?  It  arises  from  this — that  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  unsettled  on  the  princi- 
ples of  government — ^that  habits  of  obedi- 
ence have  been  interrupted — thatthemagic 
lamp  of  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  once  knew  the.  influence,  has 
been  extinguished,  and  cannot  be  relumed. 

If  foreign  warnings  will  not  suffice,  look 
at  home  :  see  if  there  are  no  indications, 
even  before  the  actual  coming  of  Reform , 
of  its  probable  consequences.  These  g^reat 
changes  in  government  cannot  be  made 
without  such  indications — they  are  events 
that  cast  their  shadows  before.  Though 
the  great  luminary,  moving  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  has  not  yet  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  there  is  a  glimmering  twilight  by 
which  you  may  judge  whether  its  advent 
will  be  baleful  or  propitious. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
mised Reform  on  the  industry  of  the  people, 
on  their  habits  of  obedience,  on  the  action 
of  the  Government?  Is  there  increasedcon- 
fidence  in  commercial  dealing^— is  there  a 
greater  demand  for  the  products  of  in* 
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dustry — a  greater  application  of  capital  to 
the  encouragement  of  it,  or  a  stronger 
feeling  of  security  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  property?  Inquire  from  the  retail 
dealers  of  this  metropolis — from  the  very 
class  which  is  to  acquire  new  influence 
and  increased  power  in  the  State — ask 
them  whether  tneir  present  experience  of 
the  bearing  of  Reform  upon  their  own 
peculiar  trades  and  occupations  is  very 
encouraging  ?  I  discover  no  indications 
that  the  influence  of  Reform  upon  the 
character  and  actions  of  Government  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  I  see, 
indeed,  that  it  will  multiply,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  power  that  is  exercised 
by  the  daily  Press;  and  unpopular  as  may 
be  the  avowal,  I  do  avow  that  I  foresee  no 
benefit  from  that  increase.  Oh,  it  is  said, 
you  want  to  shackle  the  Press  with  new 
fetters !  I  want  no  such  thing :  but  see- 
ing that  that  Press  exercises  enormous  and 
iiresponsible  power ;  seeing  that  its  most 
successful  appeals  are  to  the  passions,  and 
not  to  the  reason  of  mankind ;  that  it  has 
the  means  of  rousing  the  impatience  of  the 
multitude  against  every  restraint  which  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  good  govern- 
ment; I  do  object  to  a  measure,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  submit,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  to  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  Press.  Of  late,  the  Press  has  spoken 
with  a  new  authority.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  general  impression  is,  that  it 
occasionally  conveys  the  sentiments,  and 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Government. 
If  no  such  connexion  exists,  the  public 
mind  should  be  disabused — it  should  not 
be  left  under  an  impression,  fatal  to  the 

Sublic  peace — that  the  scandalous  menaces 
ywhicn  it  is  sought  to  intimidate  theHouse 
of  Lords — that  the  appeals  to  the  army, 
encouraging  mutiny  and  resistance  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  are 
encouraged  or  connived  at  by  those  who 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Crown, 
when,  in  this  House,  I  hear  members  of 
the  Government,  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  claiming  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Crown,  the  right  to  remodel 
the  Constitution  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  without  reference  to  the  House 
of  Lords  --^hen  I  hear  those  who  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  bid  the 
Houseof  Lorasto  takewaming  by  the  ruined 
chateaux  and  oQlaged  halls  of  the  nobility 
of  France,  and  to  legislate  for  their  coun- 
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dispassionate  consideration  of  the  general 
interests,  but  under  the  menace  of  personal 
vengeance— I  lament  the  folly  of  those 
who  are  raising  every  impediment  they  can 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  object ; 
and  I  inquire  with  just  alarm,  whether 
these  are  the  doctrines  and  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  encouraged  and  established 
by  Reform  ? 

If,  Sir,  the  people  of  England,  after 
meditating  on  tnese  things — on  the  con- 
dition of  foreign  States — on  the  signs  and 
indications  at  home  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  measure  of  Reform,  still 
insist  on  its  completion, — their  deliberate 
resolve,  will  no  doubt,  ultimately  prevail.  I 
shall  bow  to  their  judgment  with  the  utmost 
respect ;  but  my  own  opinions  will  remain 
unchanged.  To  all  the  penalties  of  main- 
taining those  opinions — the  incapacity  for 
public  service — the  loss  of  popular  favour 
— the  withdrawal  of  public  confidence — ^I 
can  and  must  submit.  The  people  have 
the  power  and  right  to  inflict  them  ;  but 
they  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  right 
to  inflict  that  heavier  penalty — of  involving 
me  in  their  responsibility — of  making  me 
an  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act  — 
by  which  we,  the  life-renters  of  those  insti- 
tutions, that  have  made  our  country  the 
freest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut  off  from 
those  who  are  to  succeed  us  the  inherit- 
ance of  what  we  ourselves  enjoyed. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  as  follows: 
In  rising  to  undertake  the  difficult  duty 
now  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  tone  in 
which  this  debate  has  been  conducted — 
for  when  I  consider  the  long-established 
interests  which  the  present  measure 
threatens  to  overturn,  can  I  complain 
that  more  anger  has  been  expressed  than 
it  was  natural  to  feel  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
though  it  was  our  duty  to  consider  the 
public  and  paramount  interests  of  the 
country,  in  preference  to  any  partial  or 
private  regards. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  began  his  eloquent  speech 
by  declaring,  that  with  such  a  House 
of  Commons  as  we  propose  to  make, 
the  power  of  the  other  orders  of  the 
State  will  be  "  an  unreal  mockery."  But 
if  the  very  apprehension  of  such  a  result 
produces  so  much  indignation,  cannot  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  imagine  that  the 
people  may  have  felt  aggrieved  when  they 
saw  the  Houia  of  Commoni  called  Repre« 
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sentatives  of  the  people,  not  so  in  fact ; 
assuming  to  he  "  the  same  with  the  Com- 
mons at  large"  but,  in  fact,  having  a  sepa* 
rate  origin,  separate  interests,  separate 
opinions,  separate  desires  ? 

That  this  House  does  not,  in  fact,  fairly 
represent  the  people,  has  been,  in  these  de- 
bates, hardly  denied.  An  hon,  and  learned 
friend  of  mine,  who  commenced  this  de- 
bate, has  adverted  to  a  proof  of  the  fact 
which  I  formerly  gave,  by  analyzing  the 
divisions*  My  hon,  and  learned  friend, 
who,  observing  the  rule  of  Horace,  has 
kept  his  answer  nine  years  by  him  before 
he  gave  it  to  the  public,  has  said,  that  I 
assumed,  that  one  side  was  right  and  the 
other  wrong — I  beg  his  pardon — I  as- 
sumed no  such  thing;  I  assumed  only 
that  county  Members  represented  the 
people,  more  than  the  Members  for  close 
boroughs ;  and  by  showing  that  the  first 
class  of  Members  were  constantly  in 
a  minority,  I  ascertained  the  fact,  that  this 
House  did  not  represent  the  people. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  this 
measure  has  been  introduced  without  ne- 
cessity ;  I  am  astonished  at  such  an  assertion. 
If  there  were  no  necessity  for  Reform,  why 
did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  col- 
leagues resign  ?  Was  it  not  expressly  on 
the  ground  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  insisted  on  Reform,  with  a  voice 
not  to  be  withstood  ? 

But»  perhaps  it  is  only  meant  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  measure  of 
so  great  an  extent.  Let  it  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  the  demand  for 
Reform  had  increased  with  resistance, 
and  that  a  trifling  change,  in  answer  to  a 
deep  and  general  call,  would  have  been 
mocking  the  expectations  of  the  people. 
I  have  been  accused,  personally,  of  incon- 
sistency, in  proposing  so  large  a  measure* 
1  cannot  better  illustrate  my  own  views 
than  by  taking  the  example  of  a  building; 
an  architect  will  often  tell  you,  '<  If  you 
repair  your  house  immediately,  it  may  be 
made  to  last,  without  much  alteration,  but 
if  you  delay  it,  the  whole  building  must  be 
taken  down."  I  have  advised  repairs,  when 
gradual  repairs  were  possible  and  expedi- 
ent '  my  opponents  now  say,  "  We  omitted 
what  was  necessary ;  the  tempest  hascarried 
away  our  roof,  and  the  wind  drives  through 
our  chambers ;  you  may  now  attempt  the 
repairs  you  formerly  recommended."  My 
answer  is, "  It  is  too  late ;  your  neglect  has 
caused  this  ruin  ;  I  warned  you  of  the 

consequence ;  I  now  ad?ifc  a  more  com- 


plete restoration,  and  if  you  dehty  it,  yfomt 
whole  edifice  will  be  in  danger."   la  tMV» 
anything  inconaiatent  in  such  languuM? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ha^  alluded  to 
attempts  which  he  a^ya  axe  made,  to  inti- 
midate the  House  of  Lords ;  othefs  vbo 
spoke  before  him,  wea^  further :  hiit  what 
do  they  mean  by  intimidatk>Q  ?    Do  th»j 
not  seek  to  oonfound  the  personal  honour 
of  a  Gentleman,  with  the  public  duty  of  n 
member  of  the  Legislature  ?    Do  the^  not 
endeavour  to  excite  the  high  spirit  of 
private  character,  in  contradiction  lo  Ibo 
more  sober  feelings, of  public  duty  ?    To 
yield  to  personal  fear  is  unworthy.  coa« 
temptible,  and  base ;  but  to  fear  for  the 
public  welfare,  for  the  public  tranquillity, is 
the  part  of  deliberative  wisdom — ^nor  vieed 
I  go  far  for  an  example.  In  1828  the  P^eit 
of  England  rejected  the  claiqisof  theRonaan 
Catholics  by  a  great  majority)  iq  1899 
a  full  concession  of  those  claims  waa  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  Duke  of  WeUiDgtoa. 
By  what  reasons  did  he  urge  their  gomom* 
sion  I  Did  he  appeal  to  any  of  those  argu- 
ments of  religious  freedom,  of  political 
right,  of  eternal  justice,  which  Fox  and  Pitt, 
and  Grattan  and  Canning  had  enforced 
with  so  much  eloquence,  and  yet  in  vain, 
to  assembled  Senates  ?    By  no  meant ;  he 
detailed  to  them  his  fears  for  the  public 
peace  ;  he  related  the  outrages  which  had 
taken  place,  described  the  disorders  of 
society  in  Ireland,  and  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  further  resistance:  after  this 
history,  and  these  harangues,  he  declared, 
with  memorable  emphasis,  that  he  woald 
rather  sacrifice  his  life  than  expose  to  the 
evils  of  civil  war,  even  for  one    month, 
any  country  to  which  he  was  attached* 
What  said  the  Peers  of  England  ?     Did 
they  reply   indignantly,  "  We  will  not 
sacrifice  our    consistency-«we    will   not 
sacrifice  the  Protestant  ConatitutioA  to 
your    fears:    our   patrician  pride— our 
solemn  engagements — our  regard  for  our 
own  characters,  oblige  us  to  reject  your 
proposition,  and  we  leave  to  you  the  ro- 
sponsibility  of  the  event  V  No ;  the  Peers 
of  England  had  too  much  real  patriolian 
to  indulge  in  this  manner  a  false  honour : 
conscious  of  their  own  courage,  a  courage 
to  defy  the  miserable  taunts  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  deter  them  from  their  course 
— ^looking  to  the  actual  state  of  Ireland, 
and  not  to  their  own  recorded  vote^— pro- 
viding for  the  peace  of  their  country,  and 
not  aiming  at  the  glory  of  a  fatal  fimneas 
-^tbey  acknewlc(%^d  liie  fear  which  n 
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General  who  had  exposed  his  life  thousands 
of  times  for  his  country,  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow— and  while  they  revered  the  brow 
which  was  adorned  by  the  laurel,  they 
blessed  the  hand  which  held  forth  the 
olive  branch.  May  we  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  this  example  !  Now,  when  the  peril  is 
not  in  Ireland,  but  around  us,  in  our  own 
homes,  and  on  every  side,  unkuown  in  its 
nature,  and  indefinite  in  its  extent,  may 
the  Peers  of  England  not  forget  the  pru- 
dence of  their  former  conduct !  Assuredly 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  disregard 
the  recommendation  of  the  Crown,  to 
despise  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Com> 
mons,  and  to  trample  on  the  petitions  of 
the  people.  But  should  such  be  their 
resolve,  they  will  ill  fulfil  the  charge  of 
preserving  harmony  among  the  different 
branches  of  our  Legislature,  which  our 
Constitution  has  imposed  on  them,  and 
by  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  obtain  the 
respect  they  now  enjoy. 

Let  me,  however,  address  some  words 
to  those  who  are  the  advisers  of  the  people 
upon  this  occasion.  I  trust  they  will  on  no 
account  encourage  any  acts  of  illegality. 
The  derangement  of  a  country  like  this, 
even  for  a  short  time,is  an  incalculable  evil. 
Let  those  who  would  pursue  such  courses, 
be  assured  that  they  are  unnecessary.  With 
a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  a  stronger 
popular  feeling  than  any  that  has  been 
seen  for  fifty  years,  they  mav  rest  satisfied 
that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  cannot  long 
be  delayed.  Let  them  rely,  therefore,  on 
those  whom  they  have  charged  with  their 
interests,  and  not  begin  a  resistance  to 
law,  by  which  the  whole  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  may  be  endangered. 
Let  them  be  confident  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  without  power,  when 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Crown,  to 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  demands  which 
are  founded  in  justice,  supported  by 
reason,  and  rendered  imperative  by  neces- 
sity. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded 
to  the  present  state  of  France.  Does 
any  man  doubt,  that  a  revolution  is  in 
itself  to  be  deplored?  That  daily  tu- 
mults, the  suspension  of  trade,  the  in- 
security of  Government,  are  evils  to  be,  if 
*  possible,  avoided  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  any  man  hesitate  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  late  Revolution  in  France?  Was  it 
not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  open  viola- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  an  enlightened 

patioo,  guaraoteed  by  the  oaths  of  a  sove- 


reign who  held  his  crown  by  the  same 
tenure  ?  And  as  foreign  affairs  have  been 
alluded  to,  may  I  not  ask,  why  my  noble 
friend  near  me  (Lord  Palmerston)  is  ob- 
liged to  pass  laborioas  days,  and  anxious 
nights,  to  obtain  the  settlement  of  Belgium? 
Why  the  fortresses,  erected  at  enormous 
expense,  are  now  to  be  demolished,  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  ? 
For  what  reason  but  this — that  the  nego- 
tiators of  1815  raised  their  barriers  on  the 
soil,  instead  of  planting  their  security  in 
the  mind  of  Belgium  ? 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  with  truth, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  time 
towards  democracy.  But  there  is  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  make  the  natural  and 
solid  interest  of  nations  predominate  over 
the  force  of  arms,  and  the  watch-words  of 
faction.  It  is  by  opposing  this  direction 
that  a  government  runs  the  risk  of  sub- 
version ;  it  is  by  consulting  and  guiding  it, 
that  the  danger  of  transition  (the  only 
danger  of  our  present  course)  may  be 
passed  over,  and  the  security  of  our 
ancient  institutions  confirmed.  Our  en- 
gagement is,  to  make  such  a  Reform  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  authority  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  this  engagement 
we  have  sought  to  fulfil,  and  by  it  we  are 
determined  to  abide. 

Mr.^un/ rose  amidst  loud  cries  of '*Ques- 
tion."  He  wished  the  Government  had 
more  explicitly  and  decidedly  disclaimed 
the  language  of  certain  papers  which 
tended  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion  in 
the  event  of  the  Bill  not  passing,  and  to 
withdraw  the  military  from  their  dutv. 
He  had  no  expectation  that  this  Bill  would 
ultimately  pass,  yet  he  did  not  expect  that 
any  such  consequences  as  those  proclaimed 
by  the  Press  would  attend  its  rejection. 
The  people  took  by  no  means  so  warm  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Bill  as  they  at 
first  did.  Let  hon.  Members  look  to  the 
Common-hall  held  the  other  day.  He 
himself  was  a  Liveryman,  and  he  could 
say,  that  never  were  there  such  exertions  to 
get  together  a  Common-hall ;  never  was 
there  so  much  solicitation ;  never  was  so 
much  money  expended  in  advertisements 
and  placards.  Yet  what  was  the  result  of 
these  unusual  exertions  ?  The  result  was 
a  very  small  Common-hall,  and  that  out  of 
16,000  or  1 7,000  liverymen  not  so  much  as 
1,000  attended  the  meeting.  He  was  in- 
deed told  by  an  Alderman,  that  not  more 
than  500  were  present.    Then  aptin  as  tq 
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the  meeting  at  Westminster  this  day. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Francis  Burdett)  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
so  small  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants. 
Their  numbers  were  about  150,000,  and 
of  these  not  more  than  1 ,000  appeared  at 
the  meeting.  The  people  he  knew  were 
not  satisfira  with  this  Bill,  nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  it  He  would,  however, 
vote  for  it,  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  petitioning  the  House  of  Lords  to  alter 
certaiiT  clauses  of  it. 


Mr.  Alderman  Woodrose  to  answer  one  of 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  member  Ibr 
Preston.  That  hon.  Member  had  talked 
about  the  attendance  at  the  Ck)mmoD-hall ; 
but  what  of  that?  Were  not  all  the 
Wards  of  the  City  meeting  to  support  tbe 
Bill;  meeting  he  might  say,  almost  at  this 
very  moment  ? 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion, 
that  this  Bill  do  pass :  Ayes  345 ;  Noes 
236 ;— Majority  109. 
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Ellice,  Edward        .  •     . .        Coventry 

Ellis,  Wynn      Leicester 

Etwall,  kalph        • .       .  •       Andover 

Evans,  William Leicester 

Evans,  William  B Leominster 

Evans,  de  Lacy    •  •       •  •         . .      Rye 

EwART,  W Liverpool 

Fazakerley,  J.  N.  ••  Peterborough 
Fellowes,  H.  a.  W.  • .  Andover 
Fitzroy,  lord  James  .  •  .  •  Thetford 
FiTZROY,  C.  A.  •  •  Bury  St,  Edmund's 
Foley,  hon.  Thomas  H.. .  Worcestershire 

Foley,  John  H.  H Droitwich 

FoLKEs,  sir  W.  J.  H.  B.,  bt.  . .  Norfolk 
FoRDwiCH,  lord  .  •  .  •  Canterbury 
Foster,  James  . .  . .  Bridgenorth 
Fox,  lieuU-colonel  •  •  . .  Cabie 
GisBORNE,  Thomas  ..  ••  Stafford 
Godson,  Richard  •  •  •  •  St.  AlbofCs 
Gordon,  Robert  . .  . .  Cricklade 
GRAHAM,rt.  hon.sir  J.  R.G.  Cumberland 
Graham,  sir  Sanford  . .  Ludgershall 
Grant,  rt.  hon.  Robert  •  •  Norwich 
Greene,  T.  G.  ..  ..  Lancaster 
Grosvenor,  lord  Robt  •  •  Chester 
Grosvenor,  earl  •  •  Cheshire 

Guise,  sir  E.  B.  bt.  • .  Gloucestershire 
GuRNEY,  Richard  H.        • .       Norwich 

Handley,  W.  F Newark 

Harcourt,  G.  G.  V.     . .      Oxfordshire 

Harvey,  Daniel  W Colchester 

Hawkins,  J.  H.  ••  ••  Tavistock 
HsATHCOTEi  Qilbert  J.      #  •        f  oitefi 
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Hen  EAGE,  George  F Lincoln 

Heron,  sir  Robert,  bt.  . .  Peterborough 
Hey  WOOD,  Benjamin  .  •  Lancashire 
Hob  HO  USE,  sir  John  Cam. . .  Westminster 

Hodges,  Thomas  L •  •     Kent 

Hodgson,  John  .,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

HouNB,  sir  W Newtown 

HosKiNS,  Kedgwin  •  •  Herefordshire 
HowAKD,  Philip  Henry  . .  Carlisle 
Howard,  hon.  William  . .  Morpeth 
HowicK,  lord  . .  Northumberland 
Hudson,  Thomas      . .       .  •       Evesham 

Hughes,  William  H Oxford 

Hughes,  colonel     . ,         . .     Grantham 

Hume,  Joseph «    Middlesex 

Hunt,  Henry  . .  .  •  •  •  Preston 
Inqilby,  sir  W.  A.,  bt.    . .  Lincolnshire 

James,  William      Carlisle 

Jern INGHAM,  hon.  Hen.  V. .  ^Pontefract 
Johnstone,  sir  J.  V.  B,  . .  Yorhshire 
Jones,  J,         . .  . ,         Carmarthen 

Kemp,  Thos.  Read Lewes 

King,  Edward  B Warttick 

Knight,  Robert  ..  .»  WalHngJbrd 
Labouchere,  Henry  . .  . .  Taunton 
Langston,  James  H.  .  •  • ,  Oxfbrd 
Langton,  W.  Gore  . .  . .  Somersetshire 
Lawley,  Francis  . .      . .      Warwickshire 

Lee,  John  L Welh 

Lbfevre,  Charles  S.  . .  Hampshire 
Lemon,  sir  Charles     . .       . .     Cornwall 

Lrnnard,  Thomas  B Maldon 

Lennox,  lord  Arthur  .  •  Chichester 
Lennox,  lord  William  P. . .  Kinff*s  Lynn 
Lennox,  lord  John  Geo.  ••  Sussex 
Lester,  Benjamin  Lester  . .  Poole 
Littleton,  Edward  John  Staffordshire 
Lopez,  sir  R.  F.,  bt.  • .  . .  Westbury 
Lumlet,  John  S.  . .  Nottinghamshire 
LusHiNOTON,  Dr.  ..  ••  Ilchester 
Maberlt,  John  . .  .  •  Abingdon 
Maberit,  W.  L.     • .     . .     Shaftesbury 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B Calne 

MACDONAtD,  sir  James,  bt.  .*  Hampshire 
Mackintosh,  sir  J.  • .  Knartsbarough 
MANOtEs,  James  . .  . .  OuiMfbrd 
M AR joRiB A NKs,  Stewart  ..  ..  ffythe 
Marry  ATT,  Joseph  .•  ..  Sandwich 
Marshall,  Wilham  • .    Beverley 

Martin,  John      .  •       •  •       Tewkesbnry 

Mathew,  W €}okhester 

MiLBANK,  Mark  ..  ••  Cametfitrd 
MiLDM AY,  Pallet  St.  John ,  •  Winchester 
Mills,  J.         •  •  •  •         Rochester 

Milton,  lord  .  •  Northamptenshtrt 
MoRETON,  bon.  H.  F.  G. .  •  GtoucestertMrt 
Morpeth,  vncount  • .     Yorkshre 

Morrison,  James  .  •  • .  Ipswich 
Mtnxv^  Edward  M,  L,    •  •    FH^9hir9 


Newark,  lord  . .  . .  East  Retford 
Noel,  sir  Gerard  N.,  bt.  . .  Rutlandshire 
North,  Frederick      • .  • .  Hastings 

Norton,  hon.  Charles  F.  . .  Guild/ard 
Now£LL»  Alexander     . .     Westmareiamd 

Nugent,  lord Aylesbury 

Of  FLXY,  Foster  C Chester 

Ord,  William     • Morpeth 

Osborne,  lord  F,  G.  •  •  Cambridgeskire 
Owen,  sir  John,  bt.     . .     Pembrokeskire 

Owen,  Hugh  O PemhnAe 

Paget,  sir  Charles  •.  ••  Caemarvom 
Paget,  Thomas       ,  •        Leieesterskire 

Palmer,  Charles Bmtk 

Palmer,  C.  F Readimg 

Pa  l m brston  ,  visct.  •  •  Bletehmgiy 
Paine,  sir  Peter,  bt.  • .  BedflnddUre 
Pblham,  hon.  C  A.  W.  . ,  Lincohukire 
Pendarvis,  Edw.  W.  W.  ,.  Cbnomtt 
Penleaite,  John  S.  •  •  SkmihamDiem. 
Penrhyn,  Edward  .  •     . .     Shaflemtry 

Pepys,  CO Higham 

Petit,  Louis  H.     . . 

Petre,  hon.  Edward  1l.  .  •  Ikksiter 
PHiLLiFPs,sirR.P.,  bt..  .Haverfhrdwesi 
Phillips,  Gbarles  M.  .  •  Leicsstsrskire 
Philips,  George  Richard  ••  Steymrn^ 
Polhill,  Frederick      . .     •  •     Bsdfhrd 

Ponsonbt,  hon.  Will Poeie 

PoRTMAN,  Edw.  Berkeley. .  Ihrsetskire 

Powell,  W.  E Gardigmskire 

POYNTZ,  W.  S.  .  •  •  •  Askhwriem 
Price,  sir  Robert,  bt.  .  •  Hersfhrdskire 
Prothbroe,  Edward      •  •      • .     Brisiol 

Prtse,  Pryse Csr^yan 

Ramsbottom,  John  ••     Wimdsoi 

Ramsden,  John  Charles  • .  Yorkshire 
RiCKFORD,  William  • .  .  •  Ayisshmrg 
Rider,  Thomas  ..      ••      Kent 

Rob  ARTS,  W»  Abraham  •  •  Msidstwte 
Robinson,  sir  George,  bt.  Nsrihampiem 
Robinson,  George  H.  • .  Wsrcester 
Roofer,  John  B.  •  •  HunHngdomskirs 
Rvmboli>,  Charlee  E.  .  •  *  •  Ymrmmtth 
RossELL,  lord  John  •  •  JDsmmshire 
Russell,  Charles  . .         •  •        Reading 

RvssELL,  Robert  0 1%irsk 

San  FORD,  £•  A.  •  %  Sbssetseishu  e 
Scott,  sir  Edward  D.  . .  LiehfieU 
Sebright,  sir  J.  S.,  bt.  •  •  Hsrifordshire 
Skip  WITH,  sir  Gray  .  •  Warwickshire 
Slaxet,  Robert  A.  .  •  Skrsmsbarg 
Smith,  John  ••    Bitckinghmmshin 

Smith,  John  Abel  .  •     Ckscksster 

Smith,  George  R Midkm$U 

Smith,  Maiitn  T MMharsi 

Smith,  Vernon         •  •         Nofikmmpism 

Smith,  kon.  Robert  J Wgtsmks 

SnsKCiBi  boB.  F,     « f      Ww$Mt$f9kkt 
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Staviiopx,  R.  H Dover 

8TAi«i«BTy  lord Lanoaihire 


8TA1II.KT,  hoQ.  Edw.  Q.  S. 
Stanlet, J. 
STBrniiisoN,  H.  F. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  George 

Strutt,  Edward Derby 

Stuart,  lord  Dudley  C.  • .  Arundel 
Stuart,  Id.  Pat,  J.  H.  C.  .  •  Cardif 
Surrey,  earl  of Horsham 


Windsor 

Uindon 

Wesibury 

Lancaster 

Yorkshire 


Bedfordshire 

Siamfard 

Jy  tgan 

London 

. .     Wenhck 

.  •  Dover 

Berkshire 


Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknesse,  Ralph 
Thompson,  William 

Thompson,  Paul  B 

Thomson,  rt.  hoiK  Charles  P. 

Throckmorton,  R 

Tombs,  John Warwick 

ToRRBNS,  Robert  Ashhurton 

Townshbni),  lord  C.  V.  F.  •  •  Tamworih 
Troubridqb,  sir  E.  bt.  • .  Sandwich 
Ttntb,  Chas.  K.  K.     • .      Bridgewater 

Tyrell,  Charles Suffolk 

Venables,  William  • .  .  •  London 
Verb,  Jas.  J.  Hope  •  •  Newport ,  I,  of  W. 
Vbrn ON,  hon.  George  J.  •  •  Derbyshire 
Vernon,  hon.  G.  H.  . . 
ViLLTERs,  Frederick 

ViLtlERS,  T.  H.      .• 

Vincbnt,  sir  Francis,  bt. 
Waithman,  Robert 
Walrond,  Bethel 
Warburton,  Henry     •  • 
Warre,  John  A.      . . 

Wason,  Rigby Ipswich 

Watbrpark,  lord  ••  Knaresborough 
Watsom ,  kon.  Richard     •  •     Canterbury 

Wbbb,  E QUmcester 

WBLLESLEY,hon.Will.P.T.  L.  ••  Essex 
Western,  Charles  Callis  . .  . .  Essex 
Wey land,  major  R.  •.  Oxfordshire 
WniTBRBAD,  Wm.  Henry  . .  Bedford 
Wuitmorx,  WUl.  Wolr.  ..  Bridyenarth 
WiLBRAHAM,  George  ..  ..  Cheshire 
Wilde,  Mr.  Serjeant     .  •     . .     Newark 

WiLKa,  John Boston 

Williams,  William  A. .  .Monmoutkehire 
Williams,  John     .«  Wimcheisea 

Williams,  sir  Jas.  bt.. .  Carmarthenshire 
Williamson,  sir  Hedw.      • .      Durham 

WiLLouoHBYySirH..  •  yann«MlA,/-o/H^- 
Winnimoton,  sir  T.  E.,  bt, . .  Droiiwich 
Wood,  Matthew     •  •      •  •      , .     London 

Wood,  John Preston 

Wriohtson,  W.  B HuU 

W-moTTBSLBYy  tir  J.,  bt.  • ,  Staffordshire 


East  Retfbrd 

Saltash 

.  Bietchinyly 

.  St.Alban^s 

London 

•  •      Saltash 

.  •    Bridport 

Hastings 


Third  Beading. 
SCOTLAND. 
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Adam,  Charles     .. 
AoNEw,  sir  Andrew,  bt. 
Campbell,  Walter  F. 
DxsoN,  Joaeph 
Ferguson,  Robert 
Ferguson.  Rob.  C. 
GiLLON,  William  D.     •  • 
Grant,  rt.  hon.  C.     • . 
Jeffrey,  rt,  hon.  F.   . . 
Johnston,  Andrew 
Johnston,  James 
Johnstone,  John  J.  H.. . 

Loch, J 

Mackenzie,  J.  A.  S. 
M'Leod,  R.     . . 
Ross,  Horatio 
Sinclair,  George     . . 
Stewart,  sir  Mich.  S.  bt. 
Trail,  George 


Clachmannan 

..    WigtomMhire 

I  •     Argyleshire 

•  •         Renfrew 

• «       Dysart 

Kirkcudbrigkt 

.  •     Lmnarh 

Inverness^shire 

Forfar 

Crail 

Inverkeithing 

,  Dumfries' shire 

Kirkwall 

.  •      BosS'Shire 

Sutherlandshire 

Aberdeen 

Caithness-shire 

•  •  Renfrewsh^ 

Orkneyshire 


IRELAND. 


AciiEsoN,  vise. 
Belfast,  earl  of 
Bernard,  Thomas 
Blackney,  Waller 
Boyle,  lord 
Boyle,  hon.  John 
Brabazon,  lord 


•  • 


.  • 


« « 


Armaghshire 

Antrimshire 

King*s  County 

. .  Oarlowshire 

Corkshire 

Cork 

DubHnshire 


Browne,  John       Mayo 

Browne,  Dominick  ..  ..  Mayo 
Brownlow,  Charles  . .  Armaghshire 
Burke,  sir  John,  bt.  . .  Gahvay shire 
Callaghan,  Daniel  •  •  . .  . .  Cork 
Chapman,  Montague  L.  . .  Westmeath 
Chichester,  sir  Arthur, bt.  ..  Belfast 
Clifford,  sir  A.  . .  Bandon  Bridge 
CooTE,  sir  Chas.  H.,  bt. .  •  QueetCs  County 
Copeland,  Alderman       ..        Coleraine 

Doyle,  sir  J.  M Carlowskire 

Fitz-Qibbon,  hou.  Rd.  ..  Limerickshire 

French,  Arthur      . .      Roscommonshire 

Grattan,  James 

Grattan,  H. 

Hill,  lord  George  A. 

Hill,  lord  Arthur 

HoRT,  sir  J.  W.,  bt. 

Howard,  R.         •  • 

Hutchinson,  John  H. 


• . 


• . 


•  • 


Wickhwshire 

Meath 

Carrickfergus 

Downshire 

•  •     KiMare 

Wicklowshire 

Tipperary 


Jephson,  C.  D.  O Mallow 


.  • 


Kino,  hon.  Robert 

Lamb,  hon.  George 

Lambert  James  S. 

Lambert,  Henry 

Leader,  Nicholas  P.    . . 

Macnamara,  William  N. 

MuLLiNs,  Frederick  W. 

MvseMAYSi  iir  Richard,  •  WaterfMkhirIf 


Corkshire 

Dungarvon 

Oahoayshire 

Wexfordshire 

.  •     Kilkenny 

Clare 

Kerry 


.  • 
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O'GoNNELL,  Maurice  D. 
O'CoNXELL,  Daniel 
O'CoNKOR,  Don     . . 
OTerrall,  Richard  M. 
O'GRADYy  hon.  Standish 
OssoRYy  earl  of    • .     •  • 
Parnell,  sir  H.  B.,  bt. 
PoNsoNBY,  hon.  George 
Power,  Robert  . . 
Russell,  John 


•  • 


Clare 

Kerry 

Roscommon 

Kildareshire 

• .  Limerickskire 

Kilkenny  shire 

Q^een*s  County 

Youghall 

Waterfordshire 

Kinsale 


RuTHVEK,  Edward  S.  •  •  Dowrq)atrick 
Sheil,  R.  L.       ..  ••       Louthshire 

Walker,  Charles  A.  •  •  Wexford 
Westenra,  hon,  H.  R.  •  •  Monaghansh^ 
Wyse,  Thomas       ..       ••       Tipperary 


TELLERS. 

Kennedy,  Thomas  Francis 
Wood,  Charles 


Ayr 
Wareham, 


MXNO 

ENGLAND. 

A'Court,  Edw.  Henry  . .  Heytesbury 
Alexander,  Josias  . .  Old  Sarum 
Alexander,  J.  Dupre  . .  Old  Sarum 
Antrobus,  Gibbs  Crawf.    . .    Plympton 

Apsley,  lord Cirencester 

Arbuthnot,  colonel    ••        ..    Tregony 

Ashley,  lord Dorchester 

Ashley,  hon.  John Gatton 

AsTELL,  William     .  •      . .     Bridgewater 

Atkins,  John      Arundel 

Baldwin,  Charles  B Tbtness 

Bankes,  George  ..  ..  Corf e^ Castle 
Bankes,  William  John    •  •  Marlborough 

Baring,  Henry  B Callington 

Baring,  Alexander  • .  . .  Thetford 
Barne,  Frederick  .  •  . .  Dunwich 
Bastard,  John  •  •  . .  Dartmouth 
Beckett,  sir  John  bt.  . .  Ha^lemere 
Beresford,  Marcus  .  •  .  •  Berwick 
Best,  hon.  William  S,  . .  St.  Michael 
BoLDERO,  F.  G.  .  •         Chippenham 

Bradshaw,  James  ..  ••  Brackley 
Brogden,  James      . .      . .     Launceston 

Brudenel,  lord Fowey 

BuLLER,  sir  Antony        • .        West  Looe 

Burge,  W ••         ..     Eye 

BuRRARD,  George  •  •  •  •  Lymington 
Buxton,  John  Jacob  ..  ..  Bedwyn 
Capel,  John  . .  . .  Queenborough 
Cecil,  lord  Thomas  .  •  . .  Stamford 
Chan  DOS,  marquis  of .  .Buckinghamshire 
Cholmondeley,  lord  H. . .  Castle  Rising 
Churchill,  lord  Charles  S..  •  Woodstock 
Clinton,. Clinton  J.  F.     . .  Aldborough 

Clive,  viscount      Ludlow 

Clite,  hon.  Robert  H Ludlow 

Clive,  Henry  .  •  •  •  Montgomery 
CocKBURNy  sir  G.  •  •  ,  •  Plymouth 
Constable,  sir  Thos.  A.  C.  .  •  Hedon 
Courtenay,  rt.  hon.  T.  P.  . .  Totness 
CuRzoN,  hon.  Robert  . .  •  •  CUtheroe 
Cust,  hon.  Edward  . .  Lostwithiel 
CusT,  hon.  Peregrine  F,  •  •  CUtheroe 
Pawkiksi  Jamei     ••        •«      WUton 


IbXTV. 

Dawson,  rt.  hon.  G.  R.  .  -  Harunck 
Dering,  sir  E.  C.  bt.         • .         Romney 

Dick,  Quintin      Maldon. 

DoMviLLE,  sir  C Plympton 

DouRO,  marquis  of  . .  .  •  Aldeburgk 
DowDESWELL,  Johu  Edm.  .  •  Tewkesbury 
Drake,  Thomas  T.  . .  Agmondesham 
Drake,  William  T.     ••      Agmondesham 

DuGDALE,  William  S Bramber 

East,  James  B Winchester 

Eastnor,  viscount  . .  . .  Hereford 
Eliot,  lord  •  •  . .  •  •  Liskeard 
En  COM  BE,  viscount  .  •  -  •  Truro 
Estcourt,  T.  H.  S.  B.  . .  Marlborough 
EsTCouRT,  Thos.  G.  B.  ..  Oxford  Univ. 
Fane,  hon.  Henry  S.      .  •      Lyme  Regis 

Fa RR AND,  Robert Hedon 

FiTZROY,  hon.  C.  . .  Great  Grimsby 
Foley,  Edward  T.  . .  Ludgershall 
Forbes,  sir  Chas.,  bt.  . .  Mahnesbury 
Forbes,  John  . .  .  •  Malmesbury 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W.  •  •  Wenlock 
Fox,  Sackville  L.  .  •  .  •  Helleston 
Freehantle,  sir  Thos.,  bt.  Buckingham 
Freshfield,  James  W.  .  •  Penryn 
Gordon,  John  . .  •  •  Weymouth 
Go  u  LB  URN,  rt.  hon.  H.  Cambridge  Umv, 
Graham,  marquis  of  • .  Cambridge 
Grant,  sir  Colq.  . .  Queenborough 
Grimstone,  visct  . .  Newport^  Cornwall 

Halse,  James      St.  Ives 

Hardinge,  sir  H.  • .  Newport^  Cornw. 
Herbert,  hon.  Edw.  C.  H.  .  •  Callington 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  John  C.    . .     Harwich 

Hill,  sir  Rowland,  bt Salop 

Hodgson,  Frederick  . .  Barnstaple 
Holmes,  William      .  •      •  •      Haslemere 

Hope,  Henry  T East  Looe 

Hope,  John  T.  .  •  • .  Okehampton 
HouLDSwoRTH,  A.  H.  •  •  Dartmouth 
Howard,  hon.  Fulk  G.  .  •  Castle  Rmng 
HuLSE,  sir  Charles,  bt.  . .  West  Looe 
Inglis,  sir  R.  H.  bt.  .  •  Oxford  Univers. 

Irving,  J Bramber 

jEVXiirSi  Riohar^   1 1    •  i    SkftvsXnfry 
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Third  Reading, 
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Jbrmtk,  earl  .  •  '  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
JoLLiFFE,  sir  Waiiam  G.  H,.»Peters^eld 

JoLLiFFE,  H.  J Petersfield 

Keahslet,  J.  H Wigan 

Kemmis,  Thomas  A.  .  •  JEast  Looe 
Kektok,  hon.  Lloyd  • .  St.  Michael 
Kerrison,  sir  Edward,  bt.        . .        Eye 

KiLDERBEE,  SpcDser  H Orford 

Knioht,  James  L.  .  •  Bishop's-castU 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S.  . .  Northallerton 

Leoh,  Thomas Newton 

Lewis,  rt.  hou.  T.  F.  •  •  Radnorshire 
LovAiNE,  lord      • .  .  •       Beeralston 

Loughborough,  lord  . .  Great  Orimsby 
LowTHERy  John  Henry  . .  Cockermouth 
LowTHER,  hon.  Henry  C.  Westmorland 
LvTTRELL,  John  Fownes     • .   Minehead 

Lyons,  W ^aford 

Mackillop,  James  . .  . .  Tregony 
Mackinnox,  William  A.    . .  Lymmgton 

Ma  HON,  visct Wootton  Basset 

Maitland,  viscount     .  •     . .     Appleby 

Malcolm,  sir  J Launceston 

Mandeville,  visct.  • .  Huntingdonshire 
Mexborouoh,  earl  •  •  Pontefract 
Miles,  William      . .         . .         Romney 

Miles,  Philip  J Corfe-Castle 

Miller,  W.  H.  .  •  Newcastle-wider-Line 
Mount,  William     . .  Newport^  I.  of  W. 

Morgan,  Charles  M.  R Brecon 

Neeld,  Joseph  • .  •  •  Chippenham 
Nugent,  sir  George,  bt.  • .  Buckingham 

Peach,  Nathaniel  Will Truro 

Pbarsb,  John Devizes 

Peel,  right  hon.  sir  Robt.  •  •  Tamworth 
Peel,  William  Yates  •  •  Cambridge  Univ. 
Peel,  Jonathan  • .  . .  Huntingdon 
Peel,  Edmund  • .  Newcastle^  Staff. 
Pelbam,  John  Cresset  .  •  Shropshire 
Pemberton,  Thomas      .  •  Rye 

Perceval,  Spencer  .  •  •  •  Tiverton 
Phipps,  hon.  Edmund  •  •  Scarborough 
Pioott,  George  G.  W.  •  •  St.  Mawes 
PoLLiNGTpN,  lord  ••  Gatton 

Pollock,  Frederick  • .  Huntingdon 
PoRCHESTER,  loid  •  •  Wootton  Basset 
Praeo,  W.  M.  .  •  •  •  St.  Germain*s 
Prin«le,  sir  Wm.  Henry  .  •  Lizard 
Rogers,  Edward  •  •  Bishop's  Castle 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  sir  Geo.  H.     Christchurch 

Rose,  Georee  P Christchurch 

Ross,  Charles      • .       •  •     St.  Germain's 

Rtder,  hon.  G.  D Tiverton 

Sadler,  Michael  T.  -. .  Aldborough 
Scarlett,  sir  James     •  •     Cockermouth 

ScoTT,  sir  S Whitchurch 

Severn,  John  C Fowey 

Seymour,  Horace  B Bodmyn 

SiBTHORP,  C*  D.  L«     •  •'      •••     Lincoln 


Smith,  Samuel Wendover 

Smith,  Abel       Wendover 

Somerset,  lord  O.  C.  H.  Monmouthsh. 
Stewart,  Charles  . .  . .  Penryn 
Stormont,  viscount  •  ^  • .  Woodstock 
St.  Pai  l,  sir  H.  D.  C.  . .  Bridport 
Sugde\,  sir  Edward  B.     ..     St.  Mawes 

TiiYNNK,  lonl  .John Bath 

Thynne,  lord  Ldw Weobly 

Thynne,  lord  Henry  F.  ..  Weobly 
TowNsuEND,  hon.  G.  P.  .•  Whitchurch 
Trench,  Fred.  William  •  •  Cambridge 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur    . .      . .     Durham 

Tun  NO,  Edward  R Bossiney 

Ure,  Masterton Weymouth 

Valletort,  viscount  • .  Lostwithiel 
Villi ers,  viscount  . .  .  •  Minehead 
Vtvtan,  sir  R.  R.  .  •  Okehampton 
Wall,  B.     . .         •  •         •  •   Weymouth 

Walsh,  sir  John Sudbury 

Warren DER,  rt.  hn.  sir  G.  bt.  .  •  Honiton 
Welby,  Glynne  Earle  . .  . .  Grantham 
West,  Frederick  R.  . .  East  Grinstead 
Wetherell,  sir  Chas.  . .  Boroughbridge 
Williams,  Robert  . .  . .  Dorchester 
Williams,  Thomas  Peers  . .  Marlow 
Wood,  Thomas  . .  .  •  Breconshire 
Worcester,  marquis  of  .  •  Monmouth 
WoRTLET,  hon.  John  S.  . .  Bossiney 
Wranoham,  Dig^y  C.  ..  Sudbury 
Wynduam,  Wadham  . .  New  Sarum 
Wynn,  sir  Watkin  Wm.,  bt.  Denbighsh. 
Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W,  W.    Montgomerysh. 

YoRKE,  J ,  •     Riegate 

YoRKS,  C.  P.     .  •       . .       . .     Reigate 

SCOTLAND. 

Arbuthnot,  hon.  H.  . .  Kincardineshire 
Balfour,  James      . .     Haddingtonshire 

Blair,  William Ayrshire 

Bruce,  Charles  C.  L.  •  •  Fortrose,  ^c. 
CuMMiNO,  sir  Will.  G.     .  •      Elgin^  ^c. 

Dalrtmple,  sir  A Jedburgh 

Davidson,  Duncan  ••  Nairnshire 
Douglas,  hon.  Charles  .  •  Lanarkshire 
Douglas,  Wm.  R.  K.  • .  Dumfries^  Sfv. 
Dun  DAS,  Robert  Adam  . .  Edinburgh 
Gordon,  hon.  William  •  •  Aberdeenshire 
Graham,  lord  Montagu W.  DunUnirtonsh. 
Grant,  hon.  Francis  W.  •  •  Elginshire 
Hay,  sir  J.      .  •  . .       Peebleshire 

Lindsay,  James      Fife 

Maitland^  hon.  Anthony .  .Berwickshtre 
Murray,  rt.hon.  sir  Geo.  .  •  Perthshire 
Prinole,  Alexander  •  •  Selkirkshire 
Ramsay,  William  R.  •  •  Stirlingshire 
ScoTT,  Henry  F.       .  •       Roxburghshire 
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Arch D ALL,  Mervyn  . .  Fermanaghshire 
Bateson,  sir  Robert .  •  Londonderry  shire 
Blaket,  hon.  Cadw,  . .  Monhaganshire 
Brtdoes,  sir  J/W.  H.,  bt.  . .  Armagh 
Castlereagh,  viscount  . .  Downshire 
Clements,  John  M.  . .  Leitrimshire 
Cole,  viscount  • .  •  •  Fermanagh 
CoLE|  hon.  Arthur  H.  • .  Enniskillen 
CoNOLLY,  colonel  . .  Donegal 

Cooper,  Edward  J Sligoshire 

CooTEy  Eyre  . .         . .         Ckmmell 

CoRRY,  hon.  Henry  T.  L.  •  •  Tyroneshire 
Ferrand,  Walker  ..  ..  Tralee 
Forbes,  viscount       .  •       Longfordshire 

GoUDOK,  James  E Dundalk 

Hayes,  sir  Edw.,  bt.  •  •        Donegal 

Ikuestrie,  viscount  . .  •  •  Dublin 
JoNBSy  Theobald     . .     Londonderry uhire 

Kmox,  hon.  John  H ffewry 

Lefroy,  Anthony  .  ^      . .  Lonofordihire 

Lefroy,  T Dublin  University 

Maxwell,  Henry  ••  ..  ••  Cavcm 
Meynell,  Henry      ..        ••       Lisburne 

North,  John  H Drogheda 

PercevaLi  colonel  .  •         Sligoshire 

PusEY,  P.       . .  .  •  . .        Cashel 

Rae,  sir  William,  bt.  . .  Portarlington 
RocHFORT,  Gust.   • .         •  •    WesUneath 

Shaw,  F Dublin 

Stewart,  sir  Hueh,  bt.  .  •     Tyroneshire 

TuLLAMORE,  lonf Carlow 

WioRAM,  W New  Ross 

Wyhne,  John      Sligo 

YoUKO,  John     •  •         . .  . .    Cavan 

TELLERS. 

Croker,  rt.  hon.  J.  W.  . .  Aldeburgh 
Clerk,  sir  Geo.,  bt.    . .   Edinburghshire 

PAIRED  OFF,  IN  FAVOUR. 

Brougham,  William  ..  Southwnrh 
Coke,  Thomas  Wm.  ..  .^  Norfolk 
Duncan NON,  vise*  .  •  Kilkenny  Co, 
Ferguson,  sir  Ronald  • .  ^  Nottingham 
Loch,  John  • .  . .  .  •  Hythe 
Martin,  sir  Thomas  B.  • .  Plymouth 
MoRisoN,  John  • .  . .  Banfshire 
Newport,  sir  S.^  bt.  • .  Waterford 
Q'Nkil,  hon.  J.  Rd,  B.  •  •  Antrimshire 
Russell,  Lord  . .  .  •  Tavistock 
White,  Samuel      ..      ••    Leitrimshire 

PAIRED  OFF,  AGAINST. 

Attwood,  Matthias  •.  Boroughbridge 
BsRKsroRD,  sir  J.  P.bt. . .  Northallerton 
Braiuihaw,  Robt.  H.        .  •       Brachley 

CooKK,  sir  Henry  F Orford 

FiTZGERALDy  ft.  hoD.  W.  V.     •  •    Ennis 


•  • 


Handcock,  Richard 
Hope,  hon.  sir  Alex. 
Nicholl,  sir  John 
Pen  ruddock,  John  H. 
Taylor,  George  Watson 
Vauoman,  sir  R,  W,  bt. 


•  • 


AthUmM 

LinlithgowMsr^ 

Great  Bedwyn 

. .     . .     WUton 

Devtstf t 

•  •  Merumetksh. 


ABSENT. 

Beaumont,  Thomas  W.  Northumberland 

Bodkin,  John  J Gatwa^ 

Brecknock,  earl  of  • .  .  •  Dunwieh 
Byng,  George  8.  .  •  Milbome  Port 
Cripps,  Joseph  • .  •  •  Cirenceeter 
Fane,  John  Thomas  .  •  Lyme  Regis 
Ferguson,  sir  R.  A.  bt.  .  •  Lcmdondetry 
Fitzgerald,  John  . .  '  . .  Seafbrd 
Frank  LAND,  sir  Robt.  bt.  .  •  Tnirsk 
Gilbert,  D.  G.  . .  • »  Bodmin 
Gurnet,  Hudson  . .  .  •  Newtown 
Heathcote,  sir  G.,  bt.  . .  Rutlandshire 
Holmes  DALE,  vise.    • .     East  Orihstead 

HouLDSwoRTH,  T Newton 

Howard,  Henry      . .       .  •       Shereham 

KiLLEEN,  lord •     Meathshire 

Knight,  Henry  G Matton 

Knox,  hon.  J.  J Dunaannon 

LoTT,  Harry  B Honiton 

Lyon,  D.         ••  ••         Beeralston 

Oxmantown,  lord  .  •  King's  County 
Price,  Richard  . .  . .  New  Radnor 
Rice,  rt.  hon.  T.  S.  ••        Limeriek 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W.,  bt.  Neweastk'^.^T. 

Roberts,  W.  A Bewdley 

Russell,  William     •  •    Durham  County 

ScHONswAR,  George Hull 

Spence,  G RipoH 

STAUNTOif,  sir  T.  G.,  bt.  . .  Heytesbury 
Stuart,  Edward  . .  • .  Wigton 
Talbot,  Christ.  R.  M. . .  Glamorganshire 
Townsmen d,  lord  J.  N.  B.   . .    HeUeston 

TuFTON,  hon.  H Appleby 

UxBRiDOE,  earl  of       •  •     •  •     Anglesey 

Vauohan,  John  £ WelU 

Weyland,  John     ..         ..         Hindon 

White,  H DubUnshire 

Williams,  Owen Martow 

Wynne,  Charles  W.  G.. .  Carnarvonshire 


UNREPRESENTED. 

Derbyshtre^-^ne  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Dor«er<Atrf— one  dead. 

F/in*— one. 

For/bf  <Atre— one  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Zioerpoo/— one  vacated. 

Louth^-^ne. 

Malton — one  vacated, 

Waliingford^one  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Wesfford'-^w  raised  to  the  Peerage. 
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ABSTRACT. 

There  voted  on  tlie  Third  Reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  September  22, 1831, 

rENGLAND         276 

For <^SCOTLAND 19 

llR£LAND            51 

TELLERS            2 

rENGLAND 183 

AoAiKST  ..•.^SCOTLAND ..  20 

llRELAND            34 

TELLERS            2 

r  1*  viiv        «•          ••          ••         ••         •■         ••  11 

'^"""""•lAGAINST 11 

AdoENX      ••              ••               •••••               ••               ••  d\f 

PLACES  UNREPRESENTED      . .                          ....  9 

THE  SPEAKER ..  1 

Total  Nombek  or  Members    ....  658 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday f  September  22,  1831. 

MnrUTsa.]  BUla.  Received  the  Royal  Anent ;  the  Audit- 
on  of  Irish  Aceounti' ;  the  Public  WorluT ;  the  Adminis- 
tntion  of  Justice  in  Ireland ;  the  Hackney  Coeehei;  the 
Lend  Tax  Anemnent;  the  Canadian  Revenue ;  Turnpike 
Tolls  Regulation ;  and  Clare  County  Preientmenti. 

Petition  prewnted.  By  the  Duke  of  Wsllinoton,  from 
Freemen  of  Sandwich,  resident  at  Margate,  praying  to 
retain  their  right  of  SuAage. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
England — Brought  up  from  the 
Commons.]  It  being  understood  that  the 
Reform  Bill  would  be  brought  up  from  the 
House  of  Gommoos  there  was  a  numerous 
attendance  of  Peers.  A  few  Peeresses 
were  accommodated  with  seats  at  the  bar, 
and  the  space  allotted  to  strangers  was 
thronged  to  an  overflow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack,  than 
Mr,  Pulman,  the  Deputy  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  an- 
nounced "  a  Message  from  the  Commons." 
The  Peers  took  their  seats  and  perfect  still- 
ness prevailed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  put 
the  next  question,  *'  that  the  messenger  be 
called  in,"  and  answering  it  himself,  gave 
the  order  to  call  in  the  messenger.  The 
doors  by  which  the  messengers  from  the 
Commons  enter,  and  towards  which  every 
eye  was  turned  were  thrown  open,  and  up- 
wards of  100  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  supporters  of  the  Bill,  with 
Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell  at 
their  head,  the  latter  bearing  the  Bill  in  his 
hand,  rushed  through  the  narrow  entrance, 
and  made  their  appearance  at  the  bar. 
The  effect  was  striking. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  came  to  the  bar 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  received 
''  The  Bill "  from  the  hands  of  Lord  John 
Russell. 

Lord  John  Russell  in  delivering  the 
Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  said,  in  a 
firm  and  audible, voice,  "  My  Lords  the 
House  of  Commons  have  passed  an  Act  to 
amend  the  Representation  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  which  they  desire  your  Lord- 
ships' concurrence.*' 

Some  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cried  "  Hear,  hear  ;*'  but  the  call 
to  "  Order*'  was  general  among  the  Peers ; 
and  the  cry  of'*  Hear  "  was  not  repeated. 

Instead  of  retiring  from  the  bar,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  preserved  their  po- 
sition. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  holding  the  Bill 


in  his  hand,  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
Woolsack,  and  communicated  to  the  House 
the  nature  of  the  Message  of  the  Commons, 
with  unusual  solemnity  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, and  these  words  of  mere  form  and 
ceremony,  which  no  one  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  listening  to  before,  were  on  this 
occasion,  heard  with' breathless  silence. 

The  Bill  having  been  laid  upon  the 
Table,  after  a  pause,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of — 

Earl  Grey  (the  noble  Earl  who  had  come 
into  the  House)  said — My  Lords,  I  was 
not  present  when  the  Bill  for  effecting  a 
Reform  in  the  Representation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  brought  from  the  Commons.  I 
beg,  however,  now  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  first  time.  Having  made  this 
motion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  a  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  h^ve  no  other  wish  than  to 
cqnsult  the  convenience  of  your  Lordships, 
I  think  the  second  reading  should  not  be 
taken  sooner  than  Friday  se'nnight,  nor 
later  than  Monday  se*nnight.  It  will  per- 
haps suit  the  convenience  of  all  parties  if 
I  fix  the  second  reading  for  Monday 
se'nnight. 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Monday  se'nnight. 

Earl  Grey  :  If  the  second  reading  should 
be  carried — as  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
it  will  be — I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  take  the  Committee  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  retired  from  the  bar. 

Prescription  Bill.]  On  the  Motion 
of  Lord  Tenterden,  the  House  went  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Prescription  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said,  agreeably 
to  an  intimation  on  a  former  evening,  he 
wished  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  this  Bill, 
under  a  strong  conviction  of  its  expediency. 
Having  already  called  the  attention  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  by  whom  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  to  the  sub- 
ject,  he  hoped  that  the  amendment  which 
he  had  to  propose  would  be  approved  by 
their  Lordships.  He  trusted,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  evident  that  thelearned  and  right 
reverend  Prelates,  among  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  sit  in  that  House,  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  remove  any  subject 
of  just  complaint  against  the  Establish- 
ment,  and  to  render  it  as  unexceptionable  as 
it  could  be  made.    He  was  equally  anxious 
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with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  se^ 
some  limitation  put  to  the  period  which 
had  been  hitherto  allowed  for  invalidating 
fictitious  claims  to  prescriptive  payments 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  He  should  be  one  of  the 
last  persons  in  that  Hous^,  as  well  from 
consideration  of  the  clergy  themselves,  as 
from  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  land- 
holders, to  encourage  precarious  litigation 
for  the  setting  aside  of  any  modus ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clergy  were 
not  eager  to  come  forward  in  such  con- 
tests. A  noble  Baron,  lately  obtained  an 
order  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  suits 
which  had  been  instituted  with  a  view  to 
subvert  unfounded  claims ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  had  not  been  brought 
forward,  he  had  a  right  to  presume  that 
not  many  of  the  causes  had  been  found  to 
be  vexatious  or  frivolous.  He  should  not 
have  objected  to  the  period  of  sixty  years, 
and  the  three  incumbencies,  if  it  were  not 
obvious  that  these  might  already  have  had 
their  retrospective  operation,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  a  very  large  proportion, 
of  the  whole  body  of  incumbents,  who  had 
submitted  to  alleged  prescriptions  without 
any  apprehension  of  injuring  the  property 
of  the  Uhurch,  would,  were  the  Bill  to  pass 
in  its  present  form,  be  precluded' from  any 
power  of  asserting  their  rights,  however 
capable  of  being  sustained.  It  had  ap- 
peared that  the  intelligent  and  practical 
man,  who  were  consulted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Real  Property  upon  this 
subject,  in  general  contemplated  prospec- 
tive arrangements.  He  begged  leave, 
therefore,  to  propose,  that  no  prescrfption 
should  be  deemed  valid  and  indefeasible, 
in  lieu  of  tithes,  where  the  sixty  years 
should  have  expired,  till  after  three  years 
of  a  third  incumbency,  in  the  appointment 
of  some  person,  to  take  place  after  the 
passings  of  this  Act. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  cordially  supported 
the  amendment,  which  he  thought  was 
not  only  just,  but  necessary,  to  render  the 
measure  unobjectionable. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  in 
framing  the  Bill,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  .that  the  clergy  were  in  a  very 
ditterent  situation  from  the  lay  holder  of 
tithes,  whose  property  was  in  fee  simple, 
and  descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  who 
therefore  would  talce  care  not  to  let  any 
modus  or  collusive  payment  be  established ; 
whereas  the  clergy,  having  only  a  hfe  in- 
terest, .and  depending  upon  the  nullum 
tempus  principle,  which  made  it  practic- 
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able  for  any  of  their  successors  to  assert 
their  rights,  had  suffered  many  of  these 
rights  to  fall  into  disuse — some  from  in- 
attention, some  from  poverty,  some  from 
a  love  of  peace,  and  some  from  a  fraudu- 
lent agreement  with  their  patrons.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill,  with  respect  to  the 
clergy,  would  be  to  extinguish  almost  all 
doubtful  claims;  for  no  person  would 
think  of  setting  up  a  modus,  which  could 
not  be  proved  to  have  been  paid  for  more 
than  sixty  years ;  and  it  was  not  probable 
that  one  half  of  the  clergy,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  invalidity  of  moduses, 
would  undertake  to  institute  suits  within 
three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
after  which  time  all  claims  would  be  fore- 
closed. The  effect  of  limiting  the  insti- 
tution of  suits  to  so  short  a  period  would 
be  peculiarly  hard  on  the  clergy.  It  would 
compel  them  to  bring  a  vast  number  of 
causes  into  the  Exchequer,  at  a  time  of  all 
others  most  unfavourable  to  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  would  load  them  with 
an  obloquy  which  the  lay  impropriator  might 
fearlessly  defy,  or  they  must  be  content 
to  see  their  just  claims  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished. For  these  reasons,  satisfied 
as  he  was  that  putting  an  end  to  the  nullum 
temput  principle  would  be  not  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  than 
due  to  the  just  rights  of  landed  proprietors, 
he  thought  that  a  longer  period  than  three 
years,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  the  clergy  for  the  institu- 
tion of  suits. 

Amendment  agreed  to,  Bill  ordered  to 
be  reported. 


^«W<*«tfl#«#tf>#«l»" 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  September  22,  1831. 

Mfwvnti]  PsUtloM  praMBttd.  By  Ifr.  Hna»  Ikon 
ElMnor  Wiadhunl*  pnyinc  fbr  RaUcf,  bar  HiiAiod 
IiatIqC  baon  irapriMiMd  for  tOUag  BectboU^  PoUtkd 
Poekat  HaadkercUaC  ByColooalBTAjra,  ftom  Wanrieka 
WlndMBter,  Batde,  and  Manrhaatar,  tat  an  Inquiry  Inio 
tiia  eaaa  of  Ifr.  and  Mil.  Daada. 


Sale  of  Beer  Act.]  Mr.  Littleton 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Archdeacon 
and  Curates  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Staf- 
ford, and  also  from  Burslem,  complaining 
that  the  morals  of  the  people  had  been 
much  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  Beer 
Act,  and  praying  for  its  repeal  or  modi- 
fication. The  petitioners  considered  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  protest  against  that 
Act,  and  he  must  say,  tnat  he  thought  those 
who  had  petitioned  against  the  Act  had 
been  barsnly  treated.    It  was  oertainly 
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true  that  the  Act  had  produced  more  mh  | 
than  was  thought  possible  by  its  friends 
of  whom  he  was  one ;  and  as  the  clergy 
were  bound  to  take  care  of  the  morality 
of  the  people,  they  considered  themselves 
justified'  in  petijtioning  against  the  Act. 

Colonel  Davies  was  most  anxious  that  the 
poor  should  have  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious beverage,  and  yet  it  was  'most  im- 
portant they  should  be  kept  from  the 
public-house.  He,  therefore,  thought  it 
was  an  evil  to  allow  Beer  to  be  drank  on 
the  premises.  The  establishment  of  beer- 
shops  in  country  parishes  had  introduced 
great  evils,  over  which  the  magistracy 
had  no  check  or  control. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley  said,  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Magistrate  in  Nor- 
folk, who  had  made  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes  the  study  of  his  life,  and 
he  said,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion ;  there  were  constant  quarrels, 
the  morals  of  people  were  deteriorated,  and 
and  their  families  starving ;  the  women  all 
exclaimed  against  the  beer-shops  as  the 
foundation  of  all  these  evils.  He  was 
afraid  the  new  Beer  Bill  would  not  prove 
an  adequate  remedy  for  these  injurious 
effects  produced  by  the  last. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  these  complaints 
arose  wholly  from  prejudice,  and  were  not 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  never  before  heard  beer  was  a 
deleterious  liquor,  likely  to  promote  all 
sorts  of  immorality.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  free 
trade  in  beer,  and  that  the  venders  should 
only  be  obliged  to  give  security  against 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  disorderly 
conduct  being  committed  on  their  pre- 
mises. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  always  ready  to 
attribute  improper  motives  to  those  who 
differed  from  him ;  no  country  gentlemen 
or  clergymen  wished  to  deprive  their 
poorer  neighbours  of  a  wholesome  bever- 
age, or  to  interfere  with  their  comforts. 
The  wives  and  children  of  labourers  it  was 
who  felt  the  evils,  and  lamented  that  the 
Act  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  beer-shops  in  gene- 
ral sold  bad  beer,  and  the  best  alteration 
that  could  be  made  was,  to  prevent  them 
selling  any  but  what  they  brewed  them- 
selves. He  had  seen  no  petition  from  the 
wives  and  children  of  labourers  against 
the  bill ;  the  petitions  only  came  from  the 
Magistracy  and  Clergy. 


.  Mr.  LUiletcn  assured  the  hon.  Member, 
that  in  the  petition  he  had  just  presented 
there  was  not  the  name  of  one  Magistrate, 
but  it  was  signed  by  every  other  respect- 
able inhabitant  of  the  place^  without  any 
exception. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Prosegutioks  for  Rblioiovs  Opxv* 
lOH.]  Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  present  a  Peti«- 
tion  from  Huddersfield,  praying  that  the 
House  would  interfere  to  prevent  proae* 
cutions  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  end 
complaining  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  and  of  Messrs.  Car- 
penter and  Carlile.  The  petittonen  also 
complained  of  the  frequent  and  improper 
interference  of  a  self^constituted  triDaoely 
called  the  Society  fbr  the  Supprssston  of 
Vice. 

Mr.  WUbraham,  in  reference  to  the  im- 
prisonment i>f  Taylor  and  the  others,  said, 
that,  some  time  since,  a  petition  had  been 
presented  from  Macclesfield,  and  he  had 
since  then  received  a  letter,  stating  that 
neither  the  Mayor  nor  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  knew  any  thing  about 
the  matter,  and  that  their  sentiments  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  conceive  that  the 
petitioners  were  under  any  obligation  to 
consult  the  Mayor  upon  such  an  occasion, 
nor  did  it  follow  that  the  petition  might 
not  express  the  opinion  of  a  considenible 
number  of  respectable  persons,  in  a  town 
which  contained  many  thousand  inha- 
bitants. He  believed  that  to  have  been  the 
case ;  he  supported  that  petition,  and  he 
should  also  support  the  prayer  of  this. 

Mr.  Strickland  stated,  that  many  of  the 
petitioners  were  exceedingly  moral  and  re- 
ligious people  to  his  knowledge,  and  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  religious  persecution. 
He  concurred  with  them  in  opinion,  that 
it  was  advisable  such  prosecutions  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Hunty  in  moving  that  the  petition 
be  printed,  said,  he  had  also  presented 
the  petition  which  had  been  alluded  to  as 
coming  from  Macclesfield,  and  he  had  not 
presented  it  as  the  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  but  of  the  Political 
Union  Club  there  established. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  awd  Mrs.  Dsaclr.]  Colonel 
Evans  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  Co 
inquire  into  the  allegations  of  the  petitiODa 
of  Mr.  and  Mn.  Deaole* 
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Mr,  Wilh  seconded  the  Motion,  with 
the  anderstanding  that  no  discussion  would 
take  place,  as  it  was  the  desire  of  Messrs. 
Barings  themselves  that  this  Committee 
should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  FranciM  Baring  wished  that  the 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  and  pro- 
mised to  afford  all  the  information  in  his 
power. 

Lord  Altharp  said,  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  tne  character  of  his  hon. 
friend  that  he  should  pursue  such  a  course; 
the  House  was  not  bound,  however,  be- 
cause the  parties  interested  wished  their 
conduct  inquired  into ;  and  as  a  precedent, 
it  became  a  serious  question  whether  they 
ought  to  appoint  a  Committee,  to  inquire 
into  a  transaction  which  had  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  In 
his  opinion,  the  House  ought  not  to  pursue 
such  a  course,  except  in  some  very  extra- 
ordinary case :  he  did  not  think  this  was 
of  that  character,  and  he  therefore  felt 
bound  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  complete  misunderstanding  on  the 
subject.  He  had  understood,  that  when  a 
Committee  had  been  mentioned,  as  no  ob- 
jection had  been  then  made,  that  Ministers 
would  not  oppose  the  appointment.  He 
admitted  it  was  a  case  of  vital  importance 
to  the  magistracy,  and  to  all  Uiose  in- 
terested in  the  management  of  local  jus- 
tice, but  as  all  parties  seemed  anxious  for 
an  investigation,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
granted.  At  all  events,  as  an  unexpected 
opposition  had  been  created,  he  should 
move  that  the  Motion  be  adjourned. 

Lord  Aliharp  observed,  he  had  given  no 
pledge  either  way,  but  he  certainly  had 
no  intention  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee.  Instead  of  adjourning 
the  Motion,  he  would  recommend  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  withdraw  it,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  bring 
it  again  forward  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  the  ques* 
tion  was  one  of  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant nature,  as  it  affected  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  county  of  Hants,  gene- 
rally, and  several  of  them  particularly. 
He  felt  an  extreme  anxiety  to  have  the 
whole  facts  investigated  before  a  Com- 
mittee, and  he  was,  therefore,  much  disap- 
pointed that  his  noble  friend  recommended 
that  the  Motion  should  be  postponed. 
Petitions  were  coming  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  aggravated 
ftCCOttAts  published  in  the  newspapers; 


while  upon  the  spot,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  transactions  occurred, 
the  popular  view  was  very  different. 
The  delay  until  Tuesday  would  permit 
further  misrepresentation,  and  therefore  he 
very  much  regretted  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  earnestly  hoped  his 
noble  friend  would  reconsider  his  opinion 
against  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
on  the  ground  of  its  making  the  House  a 
Court  of  Appeal ;  the  parties  interested 
required  no  such  thing ;  they  only  wished 
that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deacle,  should  be  inquired  into;  and 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  considered  that  it  con- 
tained a  charge  against  a  Magistrate,  for 
tampering  with  a  witness,  he  thought  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Robinson  did  not  think  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  would  tend  to 
relieve  the  public  mind  from  any  false  im- 
pressions it  might  have  taken  up  with  re-» 
gard  to  this  case ;  and  he  should,  therefore, 
follow  the  noble  Lord's  example,  and  op- 
pose it. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  reeretted  the  Motion 
had  not  been  at  once  disposed  of,  as  the 
delay  might  establish  a  precedent,  which 
they  might  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  in 
other  cases.  The  Motion  was  to  inquire 
into  the  prayer  of  a  petition,  which  brought 
charges  against  certain  individuals  and 
Magistrates,  after  their  conduct  had  been 
duly  investigated  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  they  were  about 
to  create  a  dangerous  precedent  by  appoint- 
ing a  Committee ;  for  if  it  was  once  esta- 
blished, that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
to  inquire  into  alleged  instances  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Magistrates,  which 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  indictment, 
and  determinable  by  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  justice,  he  did  not  know  where  they 
could  stop.  They  would  soon  have  cases 
enough  of  the  kind  on  their  hands ;  there 
were  discontented  individuals  in  everv 
county^  who  would  hasten  to  bring  such 
charges,  if  they  found  there  was  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  House  to  listen  to  them.  Op< 
posed  as  he  was  to  the  Motion,  he  should 
have  preferred  settling  it  at  once  by  a 
division. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  been  heard  to  declare, 
that  the  Courts  were  open  to  investigate 
charges  against  Magistrates,  of  the  nature 
of  that  now  before  the  House ;    bat  he 
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forgot  one  efsential  particular,  that  was, 
the  expense  attending  the  application. 
He  had  always  understood  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  proper  place  for  in- 
jured individuals  to  apply  for  redress. 
The  parties  complaining  and  the  persons 
accusied,  were  anxious  for  inquiry,  and  the 
public  were  also  desirous  of  it ;  why,  then, 
should  it  be  refused  ?  He  believed,  from  all 
he  heard,  that  a  gross  act  of  injustice  and 
oppression  had  been  committed  upon  a 
female,  by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  had  no  means  of 
redress  if  that  House  refused  to  listen  to 
their  complaints. 

Mr.  Paulet  MUdmay  said,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston  had  been  pleased  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  case,  he  could  only  re- 
ply, that  he,  as  a  Magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Hants,  was  most  anxious  for  immediate 
inquiry ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  sud&  an  inquiry  would  not  only  com- 
pletely vindicate  the  characters  of  the  ac- 
cused, but  also  prove,  that  at  a  period  of 
great  danger  and  difficulty,  their  conduct 
had  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  Many  persons 
who  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
want  of  energy  displayed  by  the  Magis- 
trates, when  turbulence  and  incendiarism 
were  stalking  through  the  country,  now 
that  the  danger  was  past  joined  most 
loudly  in  the  cry  against  them. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Lamb  observed,  that  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  discussion  should  be  postponed,  as  a 
misunderstanding  was  allied  to  have 
taken  place ;  he  therefore  deprecated  fur- 
ther remarks,  and  put  it  to  the  non.  member 
for  Thetford,  whether  the  question  should 
not  be  at  once  postponed. 

Colonel  Evam  said,  he  was  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  made,  and 
withdraw  the  Motion  for  the  present ;  but 
he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  the  propo- 
sition for  the  delay  had  not  proceeded  from 
him.  As  for  the  various  statements  made 
by  different  Gentlemen  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, all  that  he  felt  bound  to  do,  when 
the  matter  was  fairly  brought  under  con- 
sideration, was,  to  shew  there  were  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  institute  an  inquiry. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

White-Bot  Acts.]  tlit.  Stanley  moveA 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
15th  and  1 6th  of  Geo.  3rd,  commonly 
called  the  White-Boy  Acts,  which  inflicted 
the  penalty  of  death  tot  a  class  of  offences 


of  frequent  lecarrence  in  Ireland,  and 
which  the  Special  Commissions  in  Clare 
and  Limerick  were  sent  forth  to  repress. 
These  offences  consisted  of  malicious  inju- 
ries to  property,  sending  threatening  let- 
ters, procuring  arms  by  threats,  and  others, 
which  were  now  punishable  with  death. 
He  proposed  to  substitute  transportation 
in  lieu  of  this,  as  being  both  more  ha- 
mane  and  more  efficacious,  for  expe- 
rience had  proved  that  the  people  were 
more  terrified  by  instant  transportation,  oa 
conviction  than  by  the  fear  of  capital 
punishment.  Another  anomaly  in  the 
law  he  proposed  to  remedy — namely,  that 
at  present  tuming-up  of  land,  breaking 
out-houses,  &c.  were  punishable  by  the 
present  law  with  death,  if  committed  at 
night ;  whereas,  if  the  same  offence  were 
committed  by  day,  it  could  only  be  pun- 
ished as  a  misdemeanor.  Now  he  wished 
to  put  both  on  the  same  footing,  and  hare 
the  punishment  transportation  for  life. 
Another  anomaly  was,  that  a  man  who  in- 
cited to  these  crimes  was  punishable  witb 
death,  while  he  who  committed  them  was 
only  a  misdemeanant ;  and  this  distinctioa 
should  also  be  taken  away.  Another  ob- 
ject he  had  was,  to  repeal  some  clauses  of 
the  old  Act,  empowering  Magistrates  to 
seize  the  arms  of  suspected  persona — ^that 
is.  Papists;  and  he  thought  it  too  hard 
now  to  have  any  distinction  on  account  of 
sects  remaining.  He  wished,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  notice,  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention, considering  the  present  state  of 
the  session,  to  bring  forward  the  Bill  for 
consolidating  the  laws  relative  to  the  im- 
portation and  possession  of  arms  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  he  had  previously  given 
notice.  He  meant  to  move,  however,  to 
revive  for  the  year  the  Act  as  to  keeping 
arms,  which  had  just  expired,  and  next 
year  to  bring  forward  the  bill  to  consoli- 
date all  these  laws. 

Mr.  O'Connell  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  White-Boy  code, 
and  making  it  less  sanguinary.  Late  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  in  Clare,  had 
proved  that  a  milder  system  was  better 
and  more  efficacious  tlum  the  former  se- 
vere one.  There  was  one  question,  how- 
ever, he  wished  fully  considered;  it  was 
the  right  of  challenge.  Under  the  present 
severe  law,  the  person  accused  could  chal- 
lenge twenty  Jurors,  but  under  a  milder 
law  this  right  would  be  taken  away,  and 
he  wished  it  to  be  continued. 

Sir  Jolm  Newport  expressed  bis  aaiia- 
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fcction  at  the  proposed  amelioration  of  the 
lawSy  which,  he  was  sure,  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
He  would  avail  himself  of  that  opportu- 
nity, to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  that 
class  of  offences  which  related  |p  the  tum- 
ing-np  of  land.  He  had  no  wish  that  the 
Legislature  should  interfere  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  but  public  opinion  could 
do  much,  and  he  trusted  that  the  decided 
manifestation  of  it,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  would  prevent  the  exacting  such 
exorbitant  rents,  sometimes  amounting  to 
8{.,  9/.,  or  10/.  an  acre  from  a  poor  crea- 
ture, for  an  acre  of  potatoe  land. 

Mr.  North  said,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  his  humble  endeavours  in 
the  Committee,  to  render  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  laws  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. He  concurred  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  in  the  desire 
to  retain  the  peremptory  challenges ;  he 
had  often  witnessed  the  pleasure  which  the 
exercise  of  this  power  afforded  to  the 
friends  of  accused  parties. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattcm  rejoiced  at  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  having  brought 
in  a  Bill  of  this  description,  for  never  had 
any  country  such  a  list  of  sanguinary  sta- 
tutes as  Ireland.  The  White-boy  Act 
involved  this  gross  absurdity,  that  if 
a  house  were  burned  or  destroyed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  before  a  man 
could  get  compensation  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  at  the  Assizes  there  was 
a  most  extravagant  quantity  of  hard 
swearing.  The  next  was  the  Arms  Act ; 
and  the  people's  feelings  were  exasperated, 
when  they  saw  one  man  allowed  to  carry 
arms  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant, 
and  the  Catholic  not  allowed  to  possess 
any.  Then  there  was  the  Insurrection 
Act,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  most 
dreadful  oppression.  He  knew  a  case 
in  which  a  man  was  transported  for  hav- 
ing had  gunpowder,  to  the  amount  of  one 
pound,  in  his  possession,  and  which  had 
actually,  been  found  by  a  child.  The  Al- 
gerine  Act  was  intended  to  put  down  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  and  deprived  them 
of  the  right  of  petitioning  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances ;  hopes  were  entertained 
that  it  would  stop  the  expression  of  the 
lenthnents  of  the  Irish  nation;  but,  thank 
God,  it  concentrated  public  opinion,  and 
induced  the  people  to  demand  a  com- 

filete  change  in  the  mode  of  government, 
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been  governed  by  Acts  like  these ;  and  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  were 
dissatisfied?  The  proceedings  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  Arms  Bill  were  most 
unconstitutional,  and  he  could  tell  his 
Majesty's  Government,  that,  if  they  had 
endeavoured  to  have  brought  the  Re- 
gistration of  Arms  Bill  into  operation  in 
Ireland,  such  was  the  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  country,  that  they 
would  have  excited  an  insurrection.  The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  would  as  soon  have 
submitted  to  have  had  their  backs 
branded,  as  to  have  suffered  the  indignity 
of  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  unless 
they  were  stamped.  The  truth  was,  that 
such  had  been  the  treatment  of  the  people 
by  the  Government,  that  jao  body  of  men 
had  any  security  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories  were 
in  place,  Ireland  was  never  governed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  As  for  the  turning- 
up  of  land  that  had  recently  taken  place 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  he  was  not  surprised 
at  it.  Men  worked  for  ten  hours  a  day, 
and  were  only  able  to  earn  Sd.  a  day,  and 
the  landlord  demanded  10/.  an  acre  for 
his  ground.  They  had  also  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen,  whose  reli- 
gion they  considered  as  little  better  than 
idolatry.  He  was  happy  to  perceive  that 
a  spirit  of  union  was  rising  in  Ireland, 
which  would  make  itself  heard  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  empire,  and  would 
command  the  attention  of  Government. 

Mr.  Shaw  observed,  nothing  could  be 
so  impolitic  as  to  have  such  severe  punish- 
ments, that  they  could  not  be  enforced 
without  exciting  the  sympathy  of  all 
classes.  It  was  advisable  that  punish- 
ments should  be  moderate,  but  certain. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in. 

Sugar  Refiviko  Act.]  Mr.  Burge 
requested  the  noble  Lord  to  postpone 
the  brindng  up  of  the  Report  on  this 
Act  until  Wednesday  next,  as  the  attend- 
ance of  Members  was  at  that  moment  much 
too  small  to  allow  the  motion  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Burge) 
nad  given  notice,  to  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration. He  hoped,  however,  that, 
after  what  had  already  taken  place,  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  persist  in  pressing 
the  Bill. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  had  already  d* 
dared  the  subject  was  under  inquinf,  and 
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one  year.  The  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  said,  the  West- 
India  planters  understood,  that  this  Act 
was  not  to  be  renewed  until  they  had  re- 
ceived official  notice.  Frauds  were  con- 
stantly committed  under  it,  and  foreign 
sugar  brought  into  the  market  for  home 
consumption,  whereby  the  revenue,  as 
well  as  the  planters  in  the  colonies,  sus- 
tained injury.  It  was  said,  an  experiment 
had  been  tried  at  Liverpool  which  proved 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  this  experiment,  but 
it  might  have  been  tried  without  his  being 
yet  aware  of  it ;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
tried  yet  at  Liverpool,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  it  was  about  to  be  tried 
in  London. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  he  considered  the 
commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  the 
Government  most  absurd,  and  he  would 
take  care,  at  all  events,  to  bring  forward 
the  whole  question  relating  to  sugar  re- 
fining next  session.  It  was  proper  they 
should  come  to  some  understanding  as 
to  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  not 
'  apply  them  in  one  or  two  instances,  and 
keep  up  a  system  of  restriction  on  some 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  traffic. 
If  it  was  intended  that  the  colonies  were 
to  be  abandoned,  let  it  be  done  before 
they  were  thoroughly  ruined. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  said,  this  was  a  most 
pernicious  Act,  as  it  injured  our  own 
colonies,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
sugar  grown  in  foreign  colonies,  where  the 
slave-trade  was  still  carried  on.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to 
our  West-India  colonies  was  most  ob- 
jectionable. For  the  interests  of  humanity 
too,  the  slave-trade  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  discouraged,  but  this  Act  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  it. 

Report  postponed. 

Leave  of  Absence.]  Lord  Pollington 
moved,  that  Lord  Mexborough  should  be 
allowed  leave  of  absence  for  one  month, 
on  the  ground  of  urgent  private  business. 

Mr.  (yConnell  opposed  the  Motion,  as 
he  did  not  think  business  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  absence  at  such  a  moment. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  moved,  that  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert  have  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month  oa  urge&t  private  business. 


An  Hon.  Member  did  not  see  how  they 
could  grant  this  when  they  refused  the 
leave  of  absence  to  Lord  Mexborough. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought  it  right  to  tay, 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  had  come  to  hiiA 
and  stated,  that  the  business  was  of  the 
most  pressing  nature,  which  demanded 
his  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  it  very  incon- 
sistent of  the  member  for  Kerry  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  to  oppose  the  one  motion,  and 
agree  to  the  other  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds.  He  objected  to  that  hon.  Mem* 
ber  deciding  who  was  to  have  leave 
and  who  not.  He  should  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday f  September  23,  1831. 

MiMOTis.]  [The  Select  Committee  to  wham  it  hid  1 
fetnA  to  oonaider  whet  elteratloDe  ihould  be  made  In  Che 
interior  of  the  Home  during  the  d^bete  on  the  RcflMrm 
BiU«  reoommeaded  that  an  Addxeie  be  pmoited  to  hie 
M^eity«  praying  that  he  would  be  gradouily  plaeiHl  lo 
give  directkuu,  that  Galleries  should  be  erected  hi  the 
House  in  the  same  manner  aa  had  been  adopted  in  the 
year  ISSa — Ordcred.3 

BllL    Read  a  Noood  time;  AdminiitratioB  of  Juatfee  (If»- 
hmd.) 

Petitioni  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  CAimEnowv,  tnm, 
the  Overseers  and  others  oooneeted  with  the  Spinning  Milla 
of  Dundee,  for  Oie  limitation  of  the  hours  of  working  in 
Manubctoriea  in  that  part  of  the  Khigdom.  By  Ow 
Marquis  of  WBaTMiNariB,  fkom  eertidn  Besg4Meaf 
keepers,  for  pladqgthem  on  die  same  footing  as  PubUoans. 
By  Lord  Svwwixho,  from  the  County  of  Norfolk,  in  (kvour 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  the  Duke  of  Riobmokd,  to  th« 
same  eflbct  fh»m  the  Inhabitants  of  Cartle  Dougiea  and  its 
vidnity.  By  a  Nobli  Lobd,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Louth,  Llnoobi,  pnying  that  the  oooditkm  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry  might  be  taken  into  ooosidcratian. 

Coal  Trade,]  Lord  Ellenborough 
moved,  that  the  London  Coal  Trade 
Regulation  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  congratu* 
lated  their  Lordships  on  the  advantages 
the  country  was  about  to  derive  from  this 
measure,  which  embodied  many  of  the 
suggestions  he  had  so  frequently  ventured 
to  offer  to  the  House.  He  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  statements 
which  had  been  made,  denying  that  the 
repeal  of  the  coal  duty  bad  been  ibilowed 
by  any  adequate  reduction  of  the  price. 
He  admitted  that  the  full  advantage  of  the 
measure  had  not  yet  been  reaped,  either 
by  the  coaUowner  or  the  public,  but  bftd 
been  in  a  great  degree  engrossed  by  the 
ship-owners.  Competition  could  not  fhil, 
however,  soon  to  correct  this  evil.  The 
coal-ownera  had  no  such  monopoly  as 
cottld  enable  them  to  obtain  an  inoc* 
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dinate  profit,  and  the  reduction  of  duty, 
to  far  from  eiviog  them  any  undue  advan- 
tage, would  attract  new  capital  to  the 
opening  of  fields  of  coal,  give  a  greater 
development  to  the  trade,  and  render  com- 
binations diflBcult  and  ineffectual. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Gamb  Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  recommitment  of  this  Bill  was  read. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  suggested  to  the  noble 
Duke  the  expediency  of  referring  the  Bill 
to  a  Committee  up-stairs.  The  Bill,  as  it 
now  stood,  was  full  of  imperfections.  And 
he  recommended  this  course  with  a  perfect 
desire  to  make  the  Bill,  if  possible,  a  satis- 
factory Bill,  and  capable  of  working  well 
in  practice.  He  believed,  that  instead  of 
losmg  time  by  referring  the  measure  to  a 
Select  Committee,  a  great  deal  of  time 
would  be  gained. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  have 
been  disposed  to  resist  the  proposal  had  it 
proceeded  from  almost  any  other  quarter ; 
but,  knowing  that  the  noble  Lord  bad  long 
been  anxious  to  promote  that  improvement 
in  the  laws  which  was  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  he  would  accede  to  his  suggestion. 

LoTdWkameHffe  said,  that  the  Bill,  in 
its  present  shape,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
perpetual  dispute  and  litigation  in  the 
country.  It  would  make  the  law  a  great 
deal  worse  than  it  was. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  recommended 
that  the  execution  of  the  Bill  should  be 
postponed  until  the  present  game  season 
was  over.  He  thought  this  might  prevent 
mnch  inconvenience,  although,  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  Bill  came  into 
operation  on  the  20th  of  October  or  the 
1st  of  March. 

The  Duke  of  JUekmond  said,  that  the 
noUe  Duke  had  pointed  out  the  incon- 
.  venience  of  making  the  Bill  operative  from 
the  20th  of  October,  but  had  neglected  to 
advert  to  the  still  greater  inconvenience  of 
postponing  its  operation.  The  Bill  sanc- 
tioned the  sale  of  game,  and  it  had  le- 
oetved  the  assent,  he  might  say,  the  una- 
nimous assent— for  there  had  been  no  divi- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons — and  prob- 
ably this  part  of  the  Bill  would  also  receive 
their  Lorashipi'  fall  concurrence.  Now  the 
inconvenience  of  postponing  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  was  this,  that  during  a  great 
part,  and  that  the  busiest  part  of  the  present 
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punish  persons  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  an  act  which  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  solemnly  sanctioned.  They  had 
better  submit  to  some  inconvenience  than 
have  2,000  persons  sent  to  prison  for  what, 
some  days  afterwards,  would  cease  to  be 
an  offence.  Had  their  Lordships  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  sale  of  game 
was. carried  on?  One  salesman  came  to 
him  to  tell  him,  that  last  year  he  had  sold 
20,000  head  of  game,  and  that  some  weeks 
he  had  sold  1,500  head. 

The  Marquis  of  SaHtbury  suggested, 
that  the  sale  of  game  might  be  legalized 
at  once,  and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill  be  allowed  to  stand  over. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  rather 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  Game-laws 
than  such  an  alteration  as  that.  The 
existing  system  gave  rise  to  mischiefs 
enough,  but  those  mischiefs  would  be 
fearfully  increased  if  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  profit  of  the  game  were  added  to  the 
number  of  privileges  already  complained 
of. 

Lord  Sujfield  was  convinced,  that  the 
measure  must  be  passed  this  winter,  and 
it  was  therefore  with  regret  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  proposition  for  sending  it  to 
a  Committee  up-stairs,  which,  however, 
he  admitted  to  be  necessary* 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  concurred 
with  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), in  thinking  that  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  delayed  till  the  next 
season. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  there  was 
one  principle  which  pervaded  Uie  measure 
to  wnich  he  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Duke.  He  had  great  objec- 
tions to  leaving  the  amount  of  penaltiet 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Magis* 
trates,  as  it  would  tend  to  produce  a  great 
inequality  of  punishment,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Magistrate.  This  un- 
certainty was  a  great  evil ;  it  would  be  more 
advisable  that  the  penalties  should  be  fixed 
by  the  Statute,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to 
give  the  Magistrates  some  discretionary 
power,  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  by  a 
separate  clause  allowing  them  to  reduce 
such  penalties  by  a  given  sum. 

The  Duke  of  jRtcAiiMm^f  said,  with  the 
leave  of  their  Lordships,  he  would  with- 
draw his  Motion,  and  move  ''That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed,  and  the 
Bill  referred  to  if' 

A  Committee  appointed  accordingly, 
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Sale  or  B»r  Act.]  On  the  Motion 
of  Viscount  Melbourne,  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Sale 
of  Beer  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  read. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that  as  the 
law  now  stood,  public-houses  were  to  be 
closed  during  the  hours  of  divine  service. 
He  wished  to  propose  as  an  Amendment, 
as  these  hours  varied  in  different  parishes, 
the  hour  of  closing  such  public-houses 
and  beer-shops  should  be  regulated  by 
the  hours  when  Divine  service  was  per- 
forming in  the  respective  parishes.  Again, 
the  present  law  prohibited  the  sale  of 
wine  and  spirits,  but  not  the  consumption 
of  these  articles  in  such  beer-houses ;  he 
therefore  wished  a  clause  to  be  inserted, 
prohibiting  the  consumption  of  wine 
and  spirits,  because  it  was  notorious  that 
both  these  commodities  were  consumed, 
the  price  being  included  in  the  charge 
for  beer. 

Viscount  3fe/6ourfie  proposed  a  clause,  to 
prevent  any  individual,  whose  license  as  a 
publican  had  been  taken  away  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates, from  receiving  a  license  to  keep 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  beer. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill.]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
this  Bill. 

Lord  Wynfordt  in  addressing  their  Lord- 
ships, could  assure  them,  that  he  was  as 
free  from  all  political  bias  as  in  making 
any  charge  he  had  ever  delivered  in  his 
judicial  character.  The  state  of  the  House 
shewed,  that  the  Bill  was  not  considered 
as  a  political  question.  From  almost  empty 
benches,  he  appealed  to  the  candour  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  against  his 
own  Bill.  He  had  an  objection  to  the 
first  clause,  and  to  that,  perhaps,  he  ought 
in  strictness  to  confine  himself,  but,  as  he 
had  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
opposing  the  committing  of  the  Bill, 
their  Lordships  would  allow  him,  he 
hoped,  to  state  shortly  all  his  objections 
at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  clauses 
to  which  they  applied  should  be  read.  He 
objected  to  the  new  Court  to  be  created 
by  the  first  part  of  the  first  clause.  After 
hearing  what  his  noble  friends  had  said, 
as  to  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  had  done 
their  duty,  he  was  sorry  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  their  offices,  upon  the 
prospect  of  retaining  which  many  of  them 
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as   a  very    respectable   body  of    mer- 
chants and  bankers  had  petitioned    for 
a  different  administration  of  these  laws, 
and  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
promised  to  procure  for  these  Commis- 
sioners some  compensation  for  their  loss, 
he  should  not  oppose  that  part  of  the  Bill 
by  which  seven  new  Judges  were  to  besub- 
stituted  for  seventy  old  Commissioners.  As 
to  the  petitioners,  none  had  prayed  that  a 
Bankrupt  Court  might  be  established,  the 
Judges  of  which  must  be  paid  large  sala- 
ries for  doing  the  business  now  done  bj 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor;  oo 
the  contrary,  many  persons  in  the  city,  of 
the  first  respectability,  objected  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Court,  thinking  with 
him,  that  as  the  business  was  now  done  bj 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,   it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  form  any 
other  Court  to  exercise  the  same  superin- 
tendence and  control  over  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts,  as  were  now  exer* 
cised  by  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.    It  was  not  said,  that  this  part  of 
the  bankrupt  business  was  not  satisfac- 
torily done  by  the  present  Law  Offioers. 
It  was  done  with  as  little  expense  to  the 
suitors,  as  it  would  be  in  the  new  Court. 
There  was  no  delay,  the  business  was  de« 
spatched  as  fast  as  it  came  before  the 
Court,  and  there  was  no  arrear.    The 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  did  not 
complain  of  its  being  burthensome;   it 
occupied  them  only  about  thirty-five  days 
in  each  year,  and  so  far  from  having  too 
much  to  do,  his  noble  friend  had  told  their 
Lordships,  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.     With  one  breath  his  noble 
friend  recommended  their  Lordships  to 
relieve  him  of  bankruptcy  cases,  in  the 
next  he  expressed  apprehension  of  want 
of  employment.    No  case  was  made  oat  for 
appointing  four  new  Judges  this  year,  after 
having  last  year  appointed  two  more  than 
were  wanted.  The  salaries  of  these  Judges 
were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  out  of 
insolvent  estates,  taking  the  funds  of  cie* 
ditors,  who  had  already  sustained  ruinous 
losses.    They  would  amount  to  9,000/. 
per  annum.    To  thb  sum  most  be  added» 
the    salaries  of  their  clerks    (for  each 
Judge  must  have  a  clerk),  the  salaries  of 
officers  attending  and  taking  care  of  the 
Court,  and  the  expense  of  building  it  and 
keeping  it  in  repair.    The  tax,  howevera 
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wreck  of  bankropts'  property,  woald  not 
be  sufficient  to  oefray  these  charges  and 
some  others  to  be  created  by  it.  The  Bill 
made  the  Suitors'  Fund  a  security  for  the 
payment  of  any  deficiency,  and  against 
that  he  protested.  The  Suitors'  Fund 
might  be  claimed  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  Legislature  had  no  more 
right  to  take  that  Fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Bankrupt  Court, 
tiban  to  take  any  other  part  of  the  suitors' 
property.  Bankrupt  property  did  not 
contribute  to  that  Fund,  and,  therefore, 
no  part  of  it  could,  with  any  colour  of 
justice,  be  taken  for  any  expenses  incurred 
in  cases  arising  out  of  bankruptcy.  A 
considerable  part  of  these  expenses  must 
ultimately  come  from  the  Uonsolidated 
Fund,  and  it  was  for  their  Lordships  to  de- 
cide, whether  unnecessary  burthens  ought 
to  be  brought  on  the  country.  Did  the 
noble  Lord,  the  author  of  the  Bill,  think 
that  this  Court  would  do  its  business  with 
satisfaction  to  the  public  ?  If  not,  why 
incur  this  useless  expense  ?  The  decision 
of  bankrupt  cases  required  a  profound 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  whole  system 
of  commercial  law,  but  of  all  parts  of  the 
law  that  in  any  manner  relates  to  every 
description  of  property.  The  Judges  of 
this  Uourt  would  have  to  direct  Juries 
upon  issues  of  fact,  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  conversant  with  the  Nisi  Prius  practice, 
and  be  able  to  explain  complicated  cases. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  most 
eminent  leaders  in  Westminster-Hall. 
Eminent  men  had  sometimes  given  up 
extensive  practice,  and  taken  a  seat  on  the 
Bench,  which  was  a  station  of  high  rank, 
and  of  great  dignity.  Men  who  had  made 
a  fortune,  were  sometimes  disposed,  whilst 
possessing  the  full  energy  of  their  minds, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Judge.  But  the 
Legislature  did  not  purpose  to  invest  these 
Judges  with  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  a 
Judge  of  one  of  the  Supreme  Courts. 
No  such  men,  therefore,  as  he  had  spoken 
of,  would  accept  these  Judgeships.  It 
would  be  better,  therefore,  as  well  as 
cheaper,  to  leave  the  decision  of  matters 
of  law  and  eauity  in  bankruptcy  cases,  to 
the  Court  or  Chancerv,  and  allow  that 
Court  to  send  issues  of  fact  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  than  to  transfer 
law,  equity,  and  fact,  to  one  newly-consti- 
tuted Court.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
complained  that  time  and  money  were 
watted  by  appeals  from  the  Vice*Chan* 
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this  new  Court  be  respected  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  ?  No,  there 
would,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  be 
appeals  in  every  case.  The  delay  and 
expense  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcies 
would,  therefore,  be  doubled.  Ail  these 
evils  were  to  be  purchased  at  an  expense, 
of  the  extent  of  which  fe^  could  form  an 
idea,  for  nothing  like  a  probable  statement 
of  what  it  would  amount  to  had  been  laid 
before  their  Lordships.  Connected  with 
this  part  of  the  case  was  the  subject  of  the 
trial  of  issues  by  the  Bankrupt  Court. 
An  unfortunate  bankrupt,  ruined  by  the 
losses  incidental  to  trade,  was  an  object  of 
commiseration ;  yet  by  this  Bill  he  would 
be  in  a  worse  situation  than  any  other 
person  who  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  law 
of  his  country.  He  would  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  trying  his  cause  in  what  Court 
he  thought  proper,  and  of  the  more  im* 
portant  right,  of  carrying  his  case  to  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
opposing  the  Fraudulent  Debtors'  Bill, 
expressed  much  anxiety  to  prevent  men 
from  being  subjected  to  all  the  penal  con 
sequences  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  who  fell 
not  within  their  scope.  What  would  that 
noble  Lord  say  to  a  Bill,  that  took  from 
the  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
declared  a  bankrupt,  some  of  the  means 
which  the  law  now  afforded  him  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  ruinous  and  de* 
grading  condition  ?  He  might  now  try  the 
validity  of  his  Commission  in  any  one  of 
the  Courts  of  Westminster  that  he  chose 
to  select,  and  if  he  objected  to  the  opinion 
of  the  presiding  Judge  on  the  law  of  his 
case,  he  might  require  that  Judge  to  allow 
his  opinion  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  and 
bring  that  opinion  before  their  Lordships. 
This  privilege  was  given  to  all  the  parties 
in  civil  causes  in  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster, by  a  very  ancient  Statute,  which 
had  contributed  more  to  secure  the  suitors 
against  the  prejudices,  the  conceits,  and 
the  hasty  opinions  of  Judges,  than  any  other 
law.  The  poor  bankrupt,  however,  would 
have  no  choice  of  Courts ;  he  would  have 
no  bill  of  exceptions ;  his  fate  must  de- 
pend on  the  ludgment  of  the  Bankrupt 
Court,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
could  not  bring  his  case  before  the  last 
Court  of  Appeal,  unless  both  parties 
agreed,  a  thing  not  likely ;  or  unless  the 
iXrd  ChanceUor  should  wish  to  have 
his   judgment   reviewed.      He    should 
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2XJ  power  unnecessarily.  He  had  op- 
posed,  and  should!  oppose,  the  subject- 
ing the  clergy  to  the  arbitrary  discretion 
of  the  Archbishops  or  Privy  Council ;  and 
he  would  also  oppose  subjecting  any  suitor 
to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  any  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  writ  of  error  was  a  writ  of 
right  To  say  that  a  bankrupt  should  not 
try  his  case  before  that  House  unless  his 
adversaries  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
consent,  was  to  deprive  him^  without  any 
even  specious  cause,  of  an  advantage  he 
might  now  obtain.  He  objected  to  the 
clause  which  authorized  the  appointment 
of  two  Registrars  and  eight  Deputy-regis- 
trars. If  their  Lordships  agreed  with  him, 
none  of  these  registrars  or  deputy-regis- 
trars would  be  required.  The  business 
would  be  done  by  the  solicitors  and  the 
assignees,  as  at  present.  All  the  proceed- 
ings were  filed  as  regularly  under  the  6th 
George  4th  as  they  would  be  under  this 
new  Bill.  If  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy  be 
established,  half  the  number  of  Judges 
appointed  by  this  Bill  would  be  suffi- 
cient. The  Common  Pleas  had  twenty 
times  the  business  that  ever  this  Court 
could  have,  and  had  but  three  Prothono- 
taries  and  three  Secondaries,  the  number 
of  which,  by  a  late  Act,  was  tobe  reduced. 
If  these  registrars  were  not  absolutely, 
necessary,  why  load  the  estates  of  bank- 
rupts with  an  expense  of  about  5,600/. 
per  annum  to  pay  their  salaries  ?  A 
single  Commissioner  might  declare  a  man 
a  Bankrupt  under  this  Bill.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  man  could  not  be  declared 
a  bankrupt  without  the  concurrence  of 
three  Commissioners ;  and  they  ought  not 
to  adjudge  a  man  a  bankrupt  until  be 
had  been  heard  in  his  defence.  He  must, 
therefore,  protest  against  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  this  country  being  render- 
ed liable  to  be  posted  in  the  Gazette  as 
bankrupts,  to  be  divested  of  all  their  pro- 
perty, their  business  stopped,  and  them- 
selves and  their  families  turned  out  of 
their  houses,  on  an  ex  parte  hearing  be- 
fore one  Commissioner.  The  Commis- 
sioner might  indeed,  if  he  found  difficulty, 
advise  with  the  other  Commissioners,  but 
there  were  some  men  who  never  found 
any  difficulty  until  the  answer  was  heard. 
He  should  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
but  one  objection  more,  for  if  he  had  not 
satisfied  their  Lordships,  by  what  he  had 
already  said,  that  this  Bill  had  been  taken 
up  with  too  much  haste,   and  required 
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law,  he  must  despair  of  success  upon  any 
other  grounds.  He  could  not  think  it  was 
right  that  a  burthen  of  at  least  22,000/. 
per  annum,  a  sum  exceeding  that  paid  to 
seventy  Commissioners,  should  be  imposed 
on  bankrupts  estates,  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  thirty  public  or  official  asst^ees. 
This  was  the  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he 
himself  felt  the  greatest  objection,  and 
against  which  he  was  bound  to  add,  the 
mercantile  interest  in  London  entertained 
the  greatest  objection.  He  had  had  many 
communications  with  highly  respectable 
traders  in  London  on  this  subject,  and  he 
knew  how  adverse  their  feeling  was  to  the 
appointment  of  assignees.  They  declared 
that  they  would  give  up  any  benefit  which 
they  might  expect  from  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  under  this  measure, 
rather  than  allow  a  body  of  public  as- 
signees to  be  formed.  If  the  modern 
theory  were  right,  that  men  can  take  care 
of  their  own  interests,  and  that  the  less 
Government  interfere  with  them  in  the 
management  of  their  concerns  the  better, 
no  such  officers  were  necessary.  The  as- 
signees were  at  present  chosen  by  the  cre« 
ditors — ^would  they  not  choose  the  persons 
most  likely  to  take  care  of  their  property? 
Why  were  creditors  to  be  treated  as  child- 
ren, and  have  persons  appointed  as 
guardians  to  manage  their  affairs  ?  The 
creditors  had  a  power  over  the  assignees 
of  their  choice,  which  they  would  not 
have  over  those  appointed  by  the  Court. 
If  assignees  did  not  pay  the  money  that 
came  to  their  hands  into  the  Bank,  thej 
were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
But  his  noble  and  learned  friend  said, 
that  they  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  solicitor  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  then  they  swore,  with  a 
good  conscience,  that  they  had  no  money 
in  their  hands.  He  protested  against  this 
doctrine.  No  assignee  who  did  not  inquire 
whether  the  solicitor  had  any  money  in 
his  hands  did  his  duty.  The  solicitor  to 
the  commission  was  appointed  by  the  as* 
signees,  and  was  their  agent.  Money  in 
his  hand  was  money  in  their  hands.  If  they 
chose  to  remain  wilfully  blind  as  to  what 
money  the  solicitor  had,  that  they  might 
swear  they  had  no  money,  they  incumd 
the  guilt  of  perjury.  But  that  mi^t  be 
guarded  against  by  an  order  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  directing  the  Com- 
missioners from  time  to  time  to  examine 
on  oath  both  auignees  and  solicitors,  as 
to  what  monej  they  bad  in  hand,  and  itt 
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qoiring  the  Act  of  ParliameBt  in  all  cases 
to  be  strictly  and  immediately  complied 
with.    The  public  assignee  was,  he  was 
aware,  to  give  security;   but  who  that 
would  accept  this  office  would  be  able  to 
find  security  for  those  sums  that  must 
come  into  his  hands?     Their  Lordships 
might  be  auured,  that  the  present  law  had 
preserved  bankrupts'  estates  better  than 
any  security  that  could  be  obtained  from 
assignees.     His  noble  and  learned  friend 
said,  that  these  assignees  would  save  the 
expense  of  accountants.    If  they  did  the 
bnsinesa  of  accountants,  they  would  re- 
quire to  be  paid  as  such,  and  the  Com* 
missioner  who  had  the  extraordinary  power 
given  him  of  settling  in  each  case  what  the 
rate  of  commission  was  to  be,  would  pa^ 
as  much  to  an  assignee  who  did  the  busi- 
ness of  an  accountant,  as  to  another  as- 
signee and  to  an  accountant  together. 
A  portion  of  these  individuals  was,  it  ap- 
peared, to  be  selected  from  that  class  of 
persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  as 
Special  J  urors.   He  rather  feared ,  as  many 
of  those  gentlemen  were  individuals  who 
had  retired  from  business  in  consequence 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  thatlittle  assistance 
could  be  received  from  them.  If,  however, 
public  assignees  were  wanted  in  London, 
they  must  be  equally  wanted  in  the  coun- 
try ;    but  the  country,  into  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  commissions  'of  bankrupt  were 
issued,  was  not  to  have  the  advantage  of 
public  assignees.    The  Bill  had  now  been 
for  some  time  before  Parliament,  but  none 
of  the  great  trading  towns  had  complained 
that  their  interests  were  not  protected  by 
public  assignees ;  and  not  a  single  peti- 
tion had  been  sent  up  to  their  Ix)rd8hips 
upon  the  subject.    The  Bill  imposed  on 
the  country  a  great  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, the  extent  of  which  their  Lordships 
coold  not  see,  for  they  had  no  accounts 
before  ^them  on  which  to  form  any  judg- 
ment   Besides  the  charges  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  there  would  be  compensa- 
tions to  several  officers,  and  to  the  dis- 
carded Commissioners.  Bankrupts' estates 
would  not  bear  these  charges — the  Suitors' 
Fund  could  not  be  rendered  liable  to  them 
-—they  must,  therefore,  fall  on  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund.     He  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  Commissioners,  from  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners.  That,  however, 
was  an  alteration  that  might  be  made  with- 
out any  increase  of  expense.     Indeed, 
seven  or  a  greater  number  of  Commis- 
sionert  wo«ld  not  put  the  bankiupta'  ca« 


tates  to  the  expense  that  was  now  occa- 
sioned by  the  seventy  Commissioners, 
which  he  estimated  at  about  23,000/.  But 
the  expenses  of  the  Court,  of  the  Registrars, 
and  of  the  public  assignees  were  useless. 
The  new  Court  would  only  multiply  ap- 
peals, and  the  increasing  the  number  of 
Judges  would  tend  to  lower  the  charac* 
ter  of  Judges.  It  was  essential,  however, 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice  that 
the  Judges  should  be  looked  up  to  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  why  were  the 
Judges  in  England  held  in  greater  estima- 
tion than  those  on  the  continent,  amongst 
whom  were  many  persons  highly  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  abilities?  Be- 
cause the  number  of  Judges  here  was  so 
much  less  than  in  other  countries.  He 
could  only  entreat  their  Lordships  to 
pause — to  inquire  before  they  made  such 
an  extensive  alteration  in  the  law  as  was 
proposed  by  the  Bill  under  consideration. 
Let  them  not  look  at  bankruptcy  only — 
the  whole  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Bill  only  substituted  a  bad 
system  for  a  good  one,  and  he  moved  that 
the  words  appointing  the  new  Court  should 
be  left  out. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  complain 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  en- 
tered improperly  into  the  whole  of  this 
question  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was 
most  desirable  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
observations  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  he 
had  not  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  question  at  length,  he  had 
now,  very  properly,  stated  hb  objections 
altogether,  instead  of  separating  them,  and 
confining  them  to  different  clauses  and 
different  parts  of  the  Bill ;  but  his  noble 
friend  having  done  so,  he  should  be  under 
the  necessity,  although  he  troubled  their 
Lordships  at  some  length  the  other  night, 
of  again  trespassing  on  their  attention. 
He  should,  however,  confine  himself  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  the  parts  to  which  hm 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  adverted. 
The  first  objection  taken  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  extended  to  the  first  clause 
of  the  Bill,  to  the  appointing  some  Com- 
missioners and  abolishing  others ;  but  his 
noble  friend  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  clause.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  was  to  substitute  for  the  pre- 
sent number  of  Commissioners  only  seven, 
and  then  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the 
Great   Seal  and  the  Vioe-ChiQceUoi^i 
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Court,  the  Court  of  Review,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  :  but  this  was  not 
the  strict  nor  the  correct  mode  of  stating 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Bill  was  not  the 
substitution  of  a  Court  of  Review  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  functions  which 
the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
representing  the  Great  Seal,  at  present 
exercised,  by  way  of  appeal,  from  the  Com- 
missioners, but  it  was  proposed  that  that 
Court  should  exercise  other  functions 
which  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  hearing  appeals  from  the 
Commissioners,  did  not  exercise  unless 
their  decisions  upon  disputed  testimony, 
and  upon  conflicting  testimony  on  affida- 
vit, were  taken  to  be  the  same  as  a  Trial 
by  Jury  in  matters  of  fact,  which  they 
clearfy  and  manifestly  were  not.  It  might 
be  right  or  wrong,  that  the  Court  of  Re- 
view should,  from  time  to  time,  try  ques- 
tions instead  of  their  being  tried  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  that  part  of  the  Bill 
might  or  might  not  be  liable  to  objection 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
he  having  an  inclination, as  he  admitted  all 
members  of  the  profession  had,  in  favour 
of  Trial  by  Jury  in  Westminster  Hall,  in 
preference  to  a  new  Court.  The  institution 
or  exclusion  of  that  Court  might  or  might 
not  be  necessary;  though  presently  he 
hoped  to  shew  their  Lordships,  that  it  was 
necessary  ;  but  the  other  objection  of  his 
noble  friend  appeared  to  him  to  be  totally 
inconsistent.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  Court  of  Review  was  substituted 
for  the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  sitting  to  hear  appeals  in  bankruptcy 
cases,  because  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Vice  Chancellor  never  try  issues ;  they 
could  not  try  issues;  some  men  had 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  they  could  not ; 
but  the  experiment  had  never  been  brought 
to  the  test ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
equity  side  was  enabled  to  do  so  at  all. 
Was  it  therefore  correct  to  say,  that  when 
a  tribunal  was  established  in  the  bosom  as 
it  were  of  the  Court  of  Chancery — was 
it  a  correct  representation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Court  6(  Review,  which  was  to 
have  delegated  to  it  the  important  func- 
tions of  trying  facts  by  a  jury — ^to  say  that 
it  was  merely  a  substitution  for  the  juris- 
diction at  present  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
never  try  issues  at  all  ?  One  of  his  great 
objections  to  the  present  course  of  pro- 
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every  man  practised  in  Chancery,  knew 
that  the  cases  least  of  all  fit  to  be  tried  oa 
affidavit  were  those'  which  involved  ques- 
tions of  fact — the  questions  whether  a  man 
owes  a  certain  sum  of  money,  whether  be 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  whe- 
ther he  has  denied  himself,  whether  he  has 
left  his  home  with  intent  to  avoid  his  cre- 
ditors, are  all  questions  of  fact  more  fit  to 
be  tried  by  a  Jury  than  by  a  single  Judge 
on  affidavit ;  the  question  whether  a  man 
was  in  trade,  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  fact-  or  whether  he  was  in  trade  within 
a  certain  time;  all  these  questions  were 
at  present  tried  by  the  Great  Seal  or  the 
Vice-Chancellor  on  affidavit.  In  the  very 
last  case  of  this  description  which  came 
before  him,  he  was  between  eight  and 
nine  hours  engaged  in  hearing  a  mass  of 
affidavits,  of  which  from  sixty  to  seventy 
had  been  filed,  affidavit  meeting  affidaWt, 
containing  all  kinds  of  denials,  explana- 
tions, contradictions,  and  admissions,  new 
facts,  and  again,  denials  of  these  new 
facts — witnesses  swearing  three,  four,  and 
five  deep,  and  the  whole  of  this  mass  of 
evidence  was  brought  in  and  flung  at  hb 
head — to  use  a  Westminster-Hall  phrase 
— and  with  the  assistance  of  counsel  who 
threw  them  at  his  head,  he  had  to  de- 
cide upon  this  mass  of  evidence.  It  used 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  that  a  man 
got  up  and  read,  not  giving  the  Court  the 
essence  and  substance  of  the  affidavits, 
but  reading,  school-boy  like,  affidavits, 
first  one,  then  the  other,  and  then  on  both 
sides,  made  a  few  observations,  and  sat 
down,  giving  place  to  another  man  not  a 
whit  better  than  his  predecessor.  In 
Chancery,  however,  a  counsel  went 
through  the  case,  and  opened  it  at  great 
length — then  came  another  counsel — the 
junior,  and  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
affidavits,  and  then  four  or  five  counsel 
got  up,  one  after  another,  and  addressed 
the  Court,  it  being  the  practice  in  Chan- 
cery to  open  every  possible  door  for  the 
admission  of  counsel,  and  any  number  of 
counsel  was  allowed ;  but  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  knew,  cases  were  always,  or,  at  least 
generally,  discussed  by  one  counsel  on 
each  side,  with  the  assistance  of  a  junior : 
in  them  there  was  a  limit,  but  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  there  was  no  limit,  and 
ten  counsel  might  speak  on  each  side* 
That,  however,  was  not  all ;  oases  per- 
petually OGComd  in  which  therv  might 
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be  ten  different  parties,  each  of  whom 
might  have  the  shadow  of  a  separate  in- 
terest. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100, 
these  interests  were  substantially,  though 
not  legally  the  same ;  and  the  Court  had 
to  hear  the  same  argument  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  equal  prolixity,  before 
it  could  arrive  at  the  question  of  fact  re- 
spectine  which  the  parties  were  at  issue. 
This  might  be  good  for  many  purposes — 
it  might  be  excellent  for  counsel  and 
excellent  for  attornies,  who  expended 
their  client's  monej  in  the  shape  of  fees 
-*it  might  be  admirable  for  loss  of  time, 
too—a  part  of  the  surplus  population 
might  die  off,  and  there  might  not  be  so 
many  parties  to  receive  the  property ;  but 
there  was  one  thing  it  was  not  very  well 
adapted  for,  and  that  was,  for  arriving  at 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  length  of  time  occupied,  but 
the  system  was  not  a  good  one  for  ascer- 
taining facts.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  knew,  from  long  experience  of  able 
advocates — himself  -  being  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  day — that  it  was  quite  suffici- 
ent for  a  man  to  get  up  and  state  the  case 
succinctly  and  clearly.  He  would  do 
Common  Lawyers  the  justice  to  say,  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  they  did  not  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a  longer 
time  than  was  necessary;  indeed,  they 
were  careful  not  to  enter  into  the  subject 
too  much  at  length,  because,  not  having 
the  matter  before  them  in  detail  in  the 
affidavits,  they  were  always  afraid  the  wit- 
nesses should  not  come  up  to  their  state- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  they  said  what  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Judge  and  Jury  understand  the  case. 
There  never  was  a  better  system  of 
getting  at  facts  than  Trial  by  Jury,  under 
which  a  counsel  rose  up  in  his  place,  and 
gave  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
whole  case,  as  was  done  in  our  Courts  of 
law ;  he  then  called  his  witnesses,  who 
stated  the  facts,  instead  of  exhausting  him- 
self as  counsel  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  do,  and  exhausting  the  Court  by 
making  a  speech  of  four  or  five  hours,  and 
never  coming  to  the  facts,  as  if  they  were 
not  material;  he  had  then  a  number  of 
affidavits  read;  and  again  he  exhausted 
himself  by  making  anoUier  long  speech  in 
reply.  In  the  Courts  of  Law  the  counsel 
directed  their  whole  knowledge,  their 
whole  experience,  and  their  whole  atten- 
tion, to  tnat  which  was  the  most  material 
part  of  the  case— the  truth  of  the  matter; 


the  Court  also  had  much  better  means  of 
j  udging,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  witness 
gave  his  evidence  in  open  Court,  whether 
or  not  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  than  if 
it  were  to  sit  down  and  read  long  affidavits. 
Any  roan  who  wished  to  see  great  talents 
called  into  exercise,  would  do  well  to  go  to 
a  Court  of  Law — let  him  omit  the  speech 
altogether,  and  see  the  play  of  the  counsel 
during  the  time  the  evidence  is  adduced — 
how  much  they  are  on  the  alert,  straining 
every  nerve — careless  of  the  speech,  for 
experienced  counsel,  except  on  very  great 
occasions,  rarely  detain  tne  Court  many 
minutes-^but  exerting  their  whole  mind 
and  soul,  discharging  their  duty  to  their 
clients,  by  producing  the  facts  luminously, 
consistently,  and  irrefragably  before  the 
Jury.  The  Jury  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses 
while  giving  their  evidence,  and  when 
submitted  to  cross-examination ;  after 
which  came  the  counsel  again,  comforting 
and  restoring,  as  it  were,  and  setting  up 
the  broken  credit  of  the  witnesses  damaged 
by  the  cross-examination.  The  conflict 
on  both  sides  being  over,  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  was  fairly  before  the  Court. 
A  Juryman,  by  a  single  glance  of  his  eye, 
could  frequently  tell  whether  the  witness 
was  speaking  truth  or  falsehood;  many 
circumstances  and  details  that  could  not 
be  taken  down  in  notes  could  frequently 
settle  at  once  the  credit  due  to  a  man's 
testimony.  Was  there  a  man  in  England 
who  would  not  at  once  say,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  twelve  men  possessing  these  means 
of  information,  must  be  better  than  that 
of  one  individual  excluded  from  such 
advantages  ?  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  agree  with  him,  he  was  sure,  when 
he  said,  that  the  Jury  were  sometimes  right 
when  the  Judges  were  wrong ;  and  Judges 
sometimes  admitted,  that  they  took,  what 
they  afterwards  found  out  to  be  a  wrong 
view  of  the  case,  while  the  Jury  took  a 
right  one.  One  man  might  be  an  excel- 
lent means  for  deciding  a  point  of  law : 
one  experienced  Judge  for  superintending 
a  Jury  was  excellent ;  but  twelve  men  were 
infinitely  better  for  deciding  in  cases  where 
there  was  conflicting  evidence,  and  where 
thatevidencewas  to  be  brought  before  them 
in  an  uncertain  shape,  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  bearings;— one  man  took  one 
view  and  another  another,  each  seizing  the 
case,  as  it  were,  by  a  different  handle, 
until,  by  reflection  and  argument,  they  came 
to  an  unaBifflOtts  and  correct 
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Tbeie  were  the  advantages  which  Trial  by 
Jury  possessed  over  every  other  tribunal. 
To  ascertain  iacts  this  system  was  the 
besty  and  one  man  sitting  in  Court  to 
decide  facts  upon  a  mass  of  affidavits 
was  the  worst  that  could  be  devised.  The 
proposition  contained  in  the  Bill,  there- 
fore^  was,  that  all  disputed  matters  offset 
should  be  tried  by  a  Jury,  acting  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  of  these  Judges 
— so  it  would  not  be  solely  and  entirely  a 
Court  of  Review,  but  a  Court  in  the 
first  instance  for  trying  difficult  and  dis- 
puted facts.  His  noble  and  learned  friend 
justly  observed,  that  there  was  an  advan- 
tage in  having  these  offices  filled  hymen  of 
ability  and  experience,  but  he  also  observed, 
that  the^e  would  be  very  few  difficult  and 
disputed  cases,  and  very  little  for  these 
Judges  to  do.  With  regard  to  that  ob- 
jection, the  number  of  disputed  cases 
which  came  before  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
Vice- Chancellor  in  the  course  of  the  year 
was  considerable,  and,  what  was  still  more 
material,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
cases,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  them, 
never  obtained  a  decision  at  all.  Under 
the  present  system,  too,  \here  was  always 
the  expense,  trouble,  delay,  and  vexation 
of  appealing  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The 
effect  of  the  plan  he  proposed  would  be, 
to  give  a  facility  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
this  description,  and  for  trying  them, 
which  was  a  material  tonsideration,  with- 
out delay  or  expense.  His  noble  and 
learned  friend  stated,  that  this  Court 
would  be  substituted  for  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall ;  that  a  man  might  say, 
"  I  am  made  a  bankrupt,  and  I  consider  it 
very  hard  to  be  denied  an  appeal  from  the 
Court  which  I  dislike,  to  the  Court  which 
I  approve  of.''  But  if  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  would  only  observe,  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  he  should  be  enabled  to 
convince  him,  that  his  view  of  this  part  of 
the  question  was  not  quite  correct.  Assum- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of 
business  to  employ  these  Judges,  which 
was  a  conclusion  founded  on  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  disputed  cases, 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  a  man  allow- 
ing his  case  to  be  decided  by  men  continu- 
ally practised  in  these  cases.  Assuming 
the  contrary,  it  was  not  correct  to  say,  that 
you  exclnde  a  man  from  having  the  benefit 
of  the  legal  knowledge  of  the  Chief 
Justices  or  other  Judges,  which  he  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  was  a 
Tery  great  benefit.    The  principle  of  the 


Bill  was,  to  put  a  stop  to  arguing  as  to 
disputed  facts,  a6  was  now  doneby  petitiooi 
before  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  Chancellor^ 
and  to  enable  the  inferior  Courts  to  decide 
questions  of  that  description  by  the  help 
of  a  Jury.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that 
these  inferior  Courts  would  save  moeh 
expense,  and  be  just  as  able  to  fona 
correct  decisions  as  the  Vice-Cbaiicellor. 
But  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if 
any  point  of  law  or  equity  was  disputed^ 
there  was  an  express  saving  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chancellor;  therefore,  any- 
thing which  would  come  into  a  bill  of 
exception,  if  the  case  were  tried  before  ny 
Lord  Tenterden,  or  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  would  immediately  come,  instead 
of  having  a  bill  of  exception,  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  Exchequer  Chamberi  to  the 
Great  Seal  at  once.  There  was  an  express 
provision  too,  enabling  the  Court, should  it 
think  fit,  instead  of  sending  a  case  to  the 
Great  Seal,  to  send  it  directly  up  to  that 
House ;  and  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
knew,  that  there  were  in  that  House 
the  very  best  authorities  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  he  meant  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  office;  indeed  the  difficultiea 
he  experienced  in  coming  after  such  men 
were  among  the  greatest  by  which  he  was 
embarrassed,  although  they  had  left  him 
for  his*  guide  a  code  of  sound  opinions, 
and  decisions,  which  rendered  it  only  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  apply  the  light  which 
their  learning  and  wisdom,  and  the  doc* 
trines  laid  down  in  their  decrees,  had  shed 
over  all  the  doubtful  and  difficult  points  of 
equity.  In  particular  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite — who,  for  so  many  yeais 
filled  the  judicial  seat — had  leflsuch  a  code 
of  equity  behind  him,  that  the  Jndge  had 
only  to  resort  to  his  authority.  But, 
as  he  had  before  stated,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision, that  instead  of  going  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Court  below  could  pass  him  by 
altogether,  and  send  the  case  up  at  once 
for  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  not  correct,  therefore,  to  say,  either 
that  the  benefit  of  ap  appeal  to  the  twelve 
Judges,  or  to  this  House,  or  to  the  Chan* 
cellor,  or  the  Vice-Chancellort  or  their 
Lordships'  House,  was  to  be  excluded.  It 
certainly  was  excluded  in  matters  of  fact, 
but  not  in  matters  of  law.  Another  ob- 
servation of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
which  struck  him  rather  forcibly^  was, 
his  objection  to  one  man,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy,  ultimately  making  another  a 
bankrupt ;  but  that  was  here  povided  for. 
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H»  noble  and  learned  friend  alto  objected 
to  giWng  the  power  of  making  a  man  a 
bankrupt  into  the  hands  of  the  new  J  udges. 
Bj  the  Bill  it  certainly  wee  provided,  that 
one  Jadge  could  enter  into  the  inquiry, 
but  it  was  also  provided,  that  the  moment 
be  found  any  extraordinary  difficulty, 
either  in  point  of  fact  or  in  point  of  law, 
be  was  obliged  to  call  for  further  assist- 
ance. If,  however,  it  was  as  clear  that  the 
man  had  been  a  trader,  and  that  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  that 
he  had  a  nose  on  his  face,  tne  Commis- 
aioaer  then  decided  the  case.  If  it.  were 
not  a  clear  case,  the  Commissioner  ad- 
journed It  for  further  consideration,  and 
then  obtaining  the  assistance  of  two  other 
Commiisionete,  the  three,  sitting  together, 
would  decide  upon  the  facts,  and  adjudge 
accordingly.  He  apprehended,  therefore, 
that  a  man  would  never  be  found  abanknipt 
by  one  Commissioner,  in  any  but  a  straight- 
forward and  plain  case.  At  present,  in 
straightforwara  cases,  one  Commissioner 
did  Uie  business ;  and  the  moment  a  ne- 
cessity arose  for  what  was  called  a  private 
examination,  which  only  took  place  in 
casee  of  difficulty,  then  the  other  two 
came  to  hia  assistance,  and  the  whole 
three  took  the  case  into  their  hands.  His 
object  had  been,  to  select  whatever  was 
good  or  worthy  of  preservation  out  of  the 
present  system,  and  in  this  instance  he 
proposed  that  the  new  Commissioners 
should  proceed  on  the  principle  on  which 
all  the  Lists  now  act,  but  with  a  great  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  cases  in  which 
anything  like  difficulties  arose.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  said,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  notice  given  to  a  bankrupt, 
bemre  you  take  posseuion  of  his  property, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  founa  a  bank- 
rupt ex  parte.  That  was  a  subject,  as  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  knew  well,  which 
had  been  a  question  of  long,  anxious,  and 
difficult  inquiry,  among  legislators  and 
lawyers,  ever  since  the  Bankrupt-laws 
existed.  At  present,  a  man  might  be  made 
a  bankrupt,  and  his  goods  taken  possession 
ofy  and  he  know  nothing  whatever  about 
it.  This  might  all  be  done  behind  his 
back  ;  it  had  been  long  objected  to,  but  it 
was  impouible  to  say  more  about  it,  unless 
some  tolerably  euy  and  safe  means  of 
abolishing  the  practice  could  be  suggested. 
In  Scotland,  on  a  petition  for  a  sequestra- 
tion, which  is  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of 
%  Commission  of  Bankrupt,  ten  days*  time 


is  given  the  party  before  execution ;  that 
is  to  say  a  rule  nisi  was  taken  out,  which 
expired  in  ten  days,  giving  the  party  an 
opportunity  of  superseding  the  Commis- 
sion. It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  have 
a  system  of  law  long  established  in  a 
country  which  had  never  known  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  it  was  another  thing  to 
introduce  a  practice  into  a  country  which 
had  never  known  anything  whatever  of  it, 
and  therefore  it  by  no  means  followed, 
because  the  system  worked  well  in  Glasgow, 
that  it  would  also  be  beneficial  in  Liver- 
pool or  London.  That  was,  no  doubt,  a 
question  well  deserving  of  discussion ; 
and  accordingly,  he  begged  to  state  to 
their  Lordships,  and  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  that  it  had  received  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  He  proposed,  Jn 
the  first  instance,  to  introduce  this  system 
of  the  rule  nut,  which  was  one  of  the 
principles  in  the  sketch  of  the  Bill  which 
he  laid  before  certain  learned  individuals 
for  consideration;  but  he  withdrew  it, 
because  it  was  agreed,  that  although  the 
subject  was  always  open  to  the  modificatipn, 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend's  long 
experience  had  suggested,  yet,  that  at  all 
events  the  seizure  of  goods  must  beexptxrte, 
though  the  making  a  man  a  bankrupt 
n\ight  take  place  after  a  few  days'  delay  :• 
but  then  there  would  be  this  great  diffi- 
culty, that  though  you  seize  Uie  goods, 
you  could  not  prevent  him  from  tampering 
with  his  creditor,  unless  something  like  a 
bodily  attachment,  or  arrest,  was  intro- 
duced. They  could  not  do  this,  however, 
without  being  the  cause  of  as  much  mis- 
chief as  would  arise  from  declaring  a  man 
a  bankrupt  at  once.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
considered  better,  that  the  property  should 
be  seized  as  heretofore,  and  that  the  point 
of  bankruptcy  should  be  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  another  tribunal.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  complained  of  the 
expense  of  the  system  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  stated  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  9,000/.,  which  was  only 
taking  so  much  out  of  the  estate  in  one 
way  instead  of  another.  There  were  at 
present  seventy  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt ;  and  one  list  had  returned  that  their 
incomes  averaged  from  300/.  to  4001. 
a-ycar,  so,  that  instead  of  9,000/.  this 
would  make  about  25,000/.  anoaally, 
taken  out  of  bankrupU'  esUtes  for  the  fees 
of  the  Commissioners.  But  the  piofita  of 
Commissionersof  Bankrui 
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BO  little  as  300Z.  a-year ;  however,  call  it 
more  or  call  it  leas,  it  was  far  above  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  statement ;  and 
if  9,000/.  were  deducted  from  his  estimate 
of  the  present  expense,  the  ultimate  saving^ 
by  the  proposed  plan,  would  be  at  least 
22,000/.  From  calculations  he  had  made, 
including  the  expenses  of  bargain  and  sale, 
the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
various  other  expenses,  there  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  expense,  and  there  wouRl  be 
a  saving  of  from  1 1 ,000/.  to  12,000/.  by  the 
appointment  of  official  assignees.  It  was 
clear,  that  it  was  not  for  their  Lordships 
to  go  into  the  amount  of  salaries;  that 
was  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  if  he  could  not  support  this 
part  of  his  case,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 
He  was  convinced  there  would  be  a  saving 
in  the  whole  of  about  24,000/. ;  but  take 
it  at  20,000/.  and  even  then,  at  all  events, 
the  proposed  plan  was  not  a  measure  of 
extravagance,  but  one  of  economy.  His 
noble  and  learned  friend  entered  more  into 
detail  with  respect  to  some  other  parts  of 
the  plan,  into  which  inquiry  he  should 
not  follow  him;  but  he  would  detain 
their  Lordships  one  instant,  by  saying 
a  word  with  respect  to  fees.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  said,  that  in  the  Bill 
it  was  enacted,  "  That  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  fees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, &c.,  or  any  other  matter  what- 
ever, shall  entirely  cease  and  determine." 
That  was  very  true — that  would  be  the 
eflPectof  the  clause  if  it  stopped  there;  but 
if  his  learned  friend  had  exercised  his  power 
of  reading  a  little  longer,  he  would  have 
found  it  was  different  r  for,  after  a  comma,  it 
continued  thus:  "  save  and  except  such 
and  such  fees  as  are  provided  for  by  this 
Act,  or  set  forth  in  any  schedule  of  fees  to 
be  settled  or  allowed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  said  Court  of  Review,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be 
signified  by  him.''  Thus  there  was  to  be  a 
schedule  of  fees,  which  was  to  be  allowed 
by  this  Act.  He  did  not  know  whether  their 
Lordships  had  taken  the  trouble  to  advert 
to  it ;  as  it  was  quite  clear, that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  being  a  question 
for  them  to  deal  with.  He  had  trespassed 
a  long  time  on  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, but  he  trusted  that  his  anxiety  to 
render  the  bearing  of  this  measure  clear 
and  intelligible  to  every  body  would  plead 


his  excuse.    He  had  now  answered  all  the 
objections  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward against  this  measure.    He  did  not 
recollect  any  requisite  explanation ;  hot  if 
any  of  their  Lotdships  could  remind  hina, 
he  should  feel  much  obliged.  He  meant  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  respecting^ 
the  present  Commissioners,  which  escaped 
his  recollection  on  the  former  evening. 
He  thought  he  had,  on  a  former  evening^, 
clearly  explained  the  defects  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  present  Commissioners ;  but 
there  was  another  point  which  he  omitted 
on  the  last  evening  to  state,  namely,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the  pre- 
sent Commissioners,  a  great  number  of 
inferior  men  were,  ex  necessitate^  appoint- 
ed by  the  Great  Seal  to  the  situatioo  of 
Commissioners;  but  there  was   another 
objection:   these  inferior  CommissionerB 
had  a  salary  of  but  300/.  or  400/.  a-year ; 
and  consequently  they  received  an  inferior 
portion  of  this  inferior  man's  time.      It 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  any  man, 
in  the  situation  and  rank  of  life  of  a  bar- 
rister, with,  perhaps,  a  family  to  support 
all  the  year  round,  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer (for  there  was  no  long  vacation  for  a 
Bankrupt  Commissioner),  could  give  up 
his  time  for  the  small  pittance  of  300/.  or 
400/.  a-year.   It  was  perfectly  well  known  ^ 
that  they  never  thought  of  appearing  in 
their  proper  places,  if  they  could  possibly 
get  better  retained  elsewhere;    so  thtft 
they  acted  as  Commissioners  when  they 
had  nothing  better  to  do;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  return  for  the  small  pittance 
which  was  allowed  to  them,  they  eave  the 
fag-end  of  their  time.    They. all  attend 
during  Term  time  to  their  professional 
avocations  as  Barristers,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and 
out  of  Term  time  they  went  the  circoiL 
All  this  resulted  from  their  being  ill-paid. 
This  was  a  great  objection  to  the  present 
system,  and  one  which  was  effectually  re- 
moved in  the  system  which  he  propcMed ; 
for  they  would  have  ample  remuneration, 
and,  by  this  means,  their  duty  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  might  monopolize  their 
time  all  the  year  round.    It  was  said,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  g^od  men  to  sur- 
render their  Court-practice  (for  the  new 
J  udges  were  altogether  forbidden  from  prac- 
tising in  their  profession)  for  such  a  small 
sum  as  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  to  them. 
On  this  point  he  differed.  He  was  sure  they 
should  be  able  to  find  as  good  men  as  any  at 
the  BaTj  who  would  not  only  be  willing  to 
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give  ap  their  practice  for  the  appointment 
of  one  of  these  judgeships,  but  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  lot.  It  was 
very  well  known,  that  professional  ex- 
cellence and  professional  rank  did  not 
always  go  hand  in  hand.  There  were 
many  men  of  first-rate  talent  at  the  bar 
at  this  moment,  making  but  3,000/.,  or 
even  2,000/.  a  year:  while  others,  perhaps 
their  inferiors,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  their  equals,  made  8,000/.,  9,000/., 
and  10,000/.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an 
absurd  speculation  to  expect  to  find  good 
and  eflBcient  men,  whose  professional  re- 
muneration had  not  kept  pace  with  their 
legal  acquirements  and  talents,  who  would 
be  glad  to  surrender  a  doubtful  profes- 
sional income  of  3,000/.,  or  5,000/.  a-year, 
for  a  secure  salary  of  2^000/.  He  could 
name  many  men  of  first-rate  professional 
acquirements,  even  now  in  the  possession 
of  silk-gowns,  who  would  be  extremely 
glad  to  make  such  an  exchange — and 
this  was  very  natural,  for  the  one  was 
permanent,  and  the  other  insecure.  The 
one  only  ceased  by  death  ;  while  the  other 
was  of  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  that  a 
breath  of  wind  might  destroy  it.  The 
very  lawyer  at  the  head  of  the  circuit 
which  his  noble  and  learned  friend  went 
when  a  Barrister,  had  told  him,  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  get  one  of  the  situations : 
and  one  of  the  twelve  Judges  was  at  this 
moment  prepared  to  leave  the  bench  if  be 
could  obtain  one  of  the  appointments. 
Now  this  latter  fact  was  a  pretty  good 
argument  against  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  and,  as  an  ounce  of  fact  weighed 
heavier  than  a  stone  of  argument,  he  had 
submitted  it  to  their  Lordships'  attention. 
He  did  not  say  this  from  any  disrespect  for 
his  noble  and  learned  friend;  indeed,  he 
shonid  be  inclined  to  admit  that,  generally, 
his  noble  and  learned  friend's  stone  of 
argument  might  be  equivalent  to  an  ounce 
of  sense,  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
had  certainly  formed  a  wrong  conclusion. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  say,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  competent  Barristers  to  fill 
these  situations,  when  he,  in  propria 
persona  furnished  him  with  a  strong 
argument  against  his  own  position ;  for 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
he,  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  left  his 
profession?  He  was  in  the  receipt  of 
one  of  the  largest  professional  incomes 
then  made  at  the  Bar ;  an  income,  too, 
which  could  never  sensibly  fail  him, 
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except  in  the  event  of  death  or  continued 
ill  health.  And  what  did  he  do?  His  pro- 
fessional income  amounted  to-— he  would 
not  say  20,000/,  or  30,000/.  a-year— but, 
at  all  events,  to  a  very  large  amount,  and 
yet  he  gave  it  up  to  take  a  small  income^ 
with  a  seat  on  the  Bench?  This  was 
not  at  all  strange,  but  it  certainly  did 
surprise  him  to  hear  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  express  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
induce  competent  professional  men  to  sur- 
render good  professional  incomes  for  the 
salary  of  2,000/.  per  annum.  Many  would 
be  found  ready  to  do  so,  some  from  ill* 
health,  others  from  fatigue  arising  from 
professional  labour,  but  all  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  with  the  full  po&session  of  their 
faculties.  He  did,  therefore,  entertain  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  obtain  competent 
candidates  for  these  situations.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  all  of  them  would  be 
men  of  equal  competence,  but  they  would 
be  all  respectably  so.  His  object  in  filling 
up  the  appointments  would  be  to  select 
a  portion  of  the  number  from  Barristers 
with  silk  gowns  on  their  backs.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  such  men  should  be 
chosen,  because,  if  they  started  the  Court 
with  a  set  of  men  eminent  for  their  pro- 
fessional acquirements,  it  would  stamp  it 
with  a  name,  and  effectually  prevent  the 
vacancies  from  being  filled  up  hereafter 
with  any  but  eminent  and  competent  men. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  said,  that 
great  embarrassment  would  attend  the  fill- 
ing up  of  these  places,  and  seemed  to  re- 
commend that  a  portion  of  the  seventy 
Commissioners  who  were  to  be  disbanded 
should  be  selected.  Now,  on  this  point, 
he  should  only  observe,  that,  in  the  se- 
lection, if  he  should  find  a  name  on  any  of 
the  lists  equally  competent  with  that  of 
any  other  claimant,  he  would  decide  in 
favour  of  the  present  Commissioners, 
This  he  would  do  for  two  reasons — first, 
on  a  principle  of  justice,  and  secondly, 
that  by  doing  so,  he  should  save  that  com- 
pensation to  individuals  to  the  public  purse. 
On  the  subject  of  compensation,  as  he  had 
accidentally  mentioned  it,  he  would  say  a 
few  words  before  he  sat  down  ;  but  first, 
he  was  desirous  of  making  one  or  two  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  official  as- 
signees— a  portion  of  the  plan  which  he 
was  sorry  to  see  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  Bill  which  he 
liked  more  than  this.  It  was  a  common 
remark,  that  no  persons  looked  less  after 
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their  own  interests  than  the  honest  credit- 
Or8-*-and,  consequently,  it  was  those  whom 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  a  Legislature  to 
protect — of  either  a  bankrupt  or  an  insol- 
Tent.  The  moment  a  docket  was  struck, 
or  a  declaration  of  insolvency  filed,  they 
became  desponding,  gave  up  all  for  lost, 
and  would  t^e  any  thing  for  their  chance 
—indeed,  he  had  known  cases  where  men 
had  taken  100/.  for  a  claim  on  a  bank- 
rupt's estate  for  10,000/.;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  despondency  and  inatten- 
tion, they  became  the  prey  of  another 
class  of  creditors  less  careless — he  meant 
one  or  two  jobbing  people,  the  friends  of 
the  bankrupt,  who,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
jobbing,  took  great  pains  to  attend  to  the 
bankrupt's  affairs.  Again,  if  the  creditors 
did  not  attend,  the  bankrupt,  if  he  were  a 
rogue  (and  bankrupts  bat  too  frequently 
were),  would  manage  to  create  a  sufficient 
number  of  debts,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  majority  of  his  creditors  at  his 
disposal,  and  thereby,  in  the  first  place, 
get  better  treatment,  and  secondly,  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  to 
his  certificate.  In  fact,  but  few  cases 
were  heard  in  Basinghall-street,  in  which 
the  bankrupt  and  fictitious  creditor  did 
not  join  to  create  debts.  This  constituted 
one  inducement  for  the  appointment  of 
these  official  assignees,  for  they  would  at 
once,  on  the  docket  being  struck,  take 
into  their  possession  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt.  There  was  another  inducement, 
an  important  one,  and  that  was,  that  as- 
signees were  generally  persons  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  attornies  or  solicitors  to  the 
Commission,  and  their  resistance  to  per- 
form their  duties  very  often  threw  the 
whole  property  of  the  bankrupt  into  a  Law 
Court,  by  which  the  Attorney's  costs  were 
of  course,  much  increased.  Now,  when 
the  duties  which  were  at  present  dis- 
charged by  Assignees  chosen  by  the  cre- 
ditors, were  placed  in  the  hands  of  proper 
and  responsible  persons,  who  were  to  have 
the  decision  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  legal 
opinion,  all  this  much  complained  of 
collision  between  assignee  and  solicitor 
would  be  defeated ;  and  as  certain  rules 
were  to  be  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  these  official  assignees, 
the  frequent  recourse  to  the  Law  Courts 
would  be  very  much  diminished.  As  to 
the  difficulty  which  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think  would  be  experi- 
enced by  these  individuals  in  finding  suf- 
ficient security,  all  he  should  say  waS|  that 


if  a  man  could  not  get  security  for  2,500/. 
for  he  must  give  this  amount  of  security — 
befoi^e  the  Accountant  of  the  Court — two 
suretiesof  1 ,000/.  each,  and  his  own  security 
for  500/.,  he  was  not  fit  to  be  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  Official  Assignee.  These 
were  the  only  remarks  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  make,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  their  Lord- 
ships, and  in  particular  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend.  The  Bill  was  now  fully 
before  their  Lordships,  and  it  was  for  them 
to  decide  whether  it  offered  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  existing  system.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  it  was  perfect — that 
would  be  impossible.  He  maintained, 
that  every  measure  to  alter  the  existing 
law  must  of  necessity  be  imperfect.  He 
knew  it  would  require  revision,  and  if 
it  was  to  be  revised,  he  would,  on  that 
account,  take  no  blame  to  himself.  He 
was  so  well  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  rendering  any  legal  measure  perfect,  if 
he  might  use  a  medical  phrase,  by  the  first 
intention,  that  he  should  feel  surprised  if, 
within  a  year  anda-half,  the  measure  which 
he  now  looked  on  as  complete  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  would  not  require 
amendment.  Before  he  concluded,  he 
would  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  on 
the  topic  of  compensation.  This  was  a 
topic  which  more  concerned  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  consider  than  their 
Lordships ;  but  thus  much  he  would  say 
in  reference  to  it — he  would  recommend, 
that  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  facilitate  the  completion  of  this 
measure^  and  to  pass  it  in  such  manner  as 
to  entitle  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country,  they  should  not  haggle  with  re- 
spect to  compensation.  If  they  did,  thev 
would  raise  against  it  a  host  of  interested, 
and  consequently  zealous  antagonists. 
But  putting  this  consideration  out  of  the 
question,  Justice,  as  well  as  policy,  de- 
manded of  them  that  they  should  give  com- 
pensation to  all  those  whose  interests  would 
be  afiected  by  the  chan(::e.  He  knew  that 
this  was  a  principle  of  policy  concerning 
which  many  different  opmions  existed  out 
of  doors,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should 
ever  maintain  it.  Such  were  his  senti- 
ments on  this  point,  and  having  thus  briefly 
stated  them,  he  would  now  sit  down, 
thanking  their  Lordships  for  the  patience 
and  attention  with  which  they  had  been 
pleased  to  hear  him. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngton  was  very  happy 
to  hear  the  few  last  words  which  had  fallen 
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from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  felt  very  strongly 
on  the  case  which  had  been  stated  the 
other  evening  of  Mr.  Thurlow.  He  under- 
stood that  an  office  had  been  granted  by 
patent  to  Lord  Thurlow's  nephew,  and 
that  the  Bill  before  the  House  went  to 
abolish  that  office.  If  the  patent  were 
legally  granted,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Thurlow  was  as  much  entitled  to 
retain  that  office  as  any  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships his  estate.  He  therefore  trusted, 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  the 
King's  Ministers,  would  not  permit  the  Bill 
to  pass  into  a  law,  unless  compensation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thurlow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that 
Lord  Thurlow  had  gone  out  of  office  in 
1792,  and  had  lived  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  after,  without  any  retiring  pension, 
which  was  not  granted  to  Chancellors  when 
he  went  out  of  office.  His  patents  were, 
therefore^  vested  rights,  not  merely  as 
gratuitous  grants,  but,   as  having  been 

Eurchased  smce,  they  were  only  what  he 
ad  instead  of  the  retired  pension.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  Mr.  Thurlow  would  have 
an  adeauate  compensation ;  but  that  must 
be  settled  in  the  other  House.  There 
were  other  cases  in  which  compensation 
must  be  allowed,  so  that  the  immediate 
public  saving  would  not  be  by  any  means 
so  large  as  it  would  ultimately  be. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  Lord 
Thurlow  had  been  Teller  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  it  had  been  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  if  he  would  state 
what  income  he  had  when  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  House  would  make  it  up 
to  him.  Lord  Thurlow  was  a  man  of  high 
spirit,  and  refused  to  make  any  bargain  on 
the  subject.  Compensation  had  always 
been  made  to  patentees,  and  often  even 
to  men  who  did  not  hold  their  offices  for 
life,  on  the  principle  that  the  best  men 
would  not  accept  such  offices  if  they  were 
precarious.  He  would  defer  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  on  the  Bill  till 
another  opportunity,  and  there  were  two 
points  which  he  should  feel  called  upon 
especially  to  notice.  The  first  was,  the 
low  rate  of  salaries  would  not  obtain  such 
persons  as  ought  to  hold  a  judicial  situation, 
and  the  second  was,  that  the  creditors 
were  to  pay  the  official  assignee.  He 
must  further  take  the  liberty  of  intimating 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  touch  the  property 
of  suitors  in   Chancery,'  except  for  the 


purpose  for  which  the  fund  was  raised. 
The  Suitors'  Fand  was  raised  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said^  that  the 
Suitors'  Fund  was  only  to  be  applied  in  the 
event  of  a  deficiency  occurring  in  the 
other  funds,  which  he  thought  was  very 
unlikely  to  happen. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  he  did  not  like 
any  interference  whatever  with  the  fund. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  it  had  been  an  un- 
derstanding between  him  and  the  noble 
Duke,  that  he  should  make  no  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Thnrlow, 
but  the  manner  in  which  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance, had  given  him  very  considerable 
satisfaction.  He  had  laid  down  a  rule 
which  ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  all  such 
cases. 

Lord  Plunkett  was  convinced  that  an 
alteration  in  the  present  system  was  expe« 
dient,  and  he  entirely  concurred,  and  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  saying  so,  in  the  mea- 
sure proposed  b^  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  to  amend  it.  He  had  some  experi- 
ence in  bankruptcy  cases,  and  from  the 
situation  he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  that 
experience  was  daily  increasing,  and  he  ' 
felt  that  a  great  reformation  was  required. 
What  he  rose  for,  however,  was,  to  notice 
a  circumstance  which  the  delica^  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack 
had  not  permitted  him  to  mention.  He 
would  lose  a  great  deal  of  patronage  by 
his  own  measure,  and  even  this  very  patent 
place  of  Mr.  Thurlow  might  have  been  at 
his  disposal,  had  it  not  been  for  this  Bill. 
Although  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  not  mentioned  it,  the  gratitude  and 
thanks  of  the  public  were  not  the  less  due 
to  him. 

Lord  Wvnford's  Amendment  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  added  some  verbal 
amendroentSi  and  the  House  resumed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  September  23,  1831. 

MiifVTis.3  N«ir  Memben.  For  Dotoydiln.  Lcrtf  CAVm- 
DiMi  fbr  WaUta^ftudy  Thomaii  Cbakum  Lsioh.  Eki. 

Pctitfom  pfffiittrt  By  Mr.  JoHNtiomi,  from  tte  Flis 
Dlftrlct  of  Biuihf,  and  MV«nl  IndfTtdoal  Boiwigbi 
In  ScoOaod.  pnrOK  ^  Ktptmeatatiaa,  By  Ms. 
Tmuhu  tiatn  tho  InlidiltiiitB  ot  dM  Shctlnd  Ma. 
pnyiiig  ttMt  tte  Vnadbim  •hould  te  vitakM  to  dMmt 
Mid  ftom  CidtbiMH  ^liiiit  Um  VM  of  MotaMOi  In  Di«* 
tUIerie*.  By  CokxMl  Liitmat.  fVomUM  Royal  Burgh  of 
Ktlxenny,  pnyfBf  fbr  Rcpracntadon.  By  Mr.  aCoHMOB, 
ftomtlMlBlMfaltntiortlMDiiiristorEnUKilongaMMa), 
Ibr  PublkAid  iDfcciainitiieWMlaUQiiBtkltdSitttoL 
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By  Mr.  E&roamt,  fiom  •  Fftriah  in  GkwocfUnhixe, 
agaiiut  the  Beer  BUL  By  Lord  M.  W.  Obabam«  from 
DuxnlMurtoii,  against  the  Scotch  Reform  BUI. 

Explanations.]       Colonel     Torrens 
said,  that  though  he  might  not  be  strictly 
in  order,  yet  he  trusted  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
he  asked  a  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Boroughbridge,  whom  he  saw  in  his 
place.     He  having  long  been  a  liveryman 
of  the  city  of  London,  was,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  requested  to  move  at  the  Com- 
mon-hall the  petition  of  the  Livery  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill.   Th6  hon.  and  learned  Member,  on  a 
previous  debate,  when  he  was  not  in  the 
House,  bad  thought  proper  to  animadvert 
on  certain  expressions  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  bave  let  fall  on  that  occasion. 
Had  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge 
not  failed  in  the  usual  courtesy  due  from 
one  Gentleman  to  another,  he  might  have 
been  saved  the  trouble  of  descanting  in 
that  House  upon  the  proceeding  which 
took  place  at  the  Common-hall.     He  did 
not  wish  to  wear  his  opinions  loosely  about 
him.     He  always  endeavoured  to  fix  them 
in  their  proper  places  by  some  peg  of  ar- 
gument— some  buckle  of  reason.     The 
expressions  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  objected  were  used  hypothetically, 
and  described  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  what  he  hoped  and  believed 
to  be  an  impossible  case.     Conceiving 
that  the  desire  for  Reform  throughout  the 
country  was  not  a  temporary  impulse,  but 
a  sentiment  growing  necessarily  out  of 
the  state  of  improvement  at  which  we  had 
arrived,  he  was  under  the  conviction  that 
this  desire  would  not   pass   away,  but 
would  increase  with  the  increasing  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.     On  the  supposi- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  demand  for  Re- 
form would  certainly  become  more  gene- 
ral and  more  intense  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  would  be  pertinaciously 
resisted  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  put  the  question,  what  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  under  these  cir- 
cumstances might    ultimately    become; 
and  he  answered  the  question  by  saying, 
that  such  unwise  resistance  to  a  perpetually 
increasing    force,  would  lead    to    more 
sweeping  demands   on  the   part  of  the 
people,  until,  in  the  heat  of  popular  ex- 
citement, a  change  might  be  demanded  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  might  find 
themselves  placed  in  schedule  A.    This 
was  the  expression  to  which  the  hon. 
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member  for  Boroughbridge  objected.  Now 
that  hon.  Member  was  peculiarly  gifted 
with  a.  fertile  imagination  and  a  creative 
fancy  ;  and  could,  no  doubt,  readily  sup- 
ply some  more  correct  and  appropriate 
image  by  which  to  represent  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  circom- 
stances  supposed.     He  called  upon  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  substitute  a 
more  correct  and  appropriate  expression 
for  that  to  which  he  had  objected.     He 
had  no  partiality  for  the  expression;  it 
was  thrown  off  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  open 
to  correction.     On  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  raised  the  objection  the  task 
of  correction  naturally  fell.     It  could  not 
fall  into  more  able  hands  ;   and  therefore 
he  called  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  furnish 
a  more  appropriate  expression  to  desig- 
nate the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  the  supposition  that  the  desire  for 
Reform  should  perpetually  increase  on  the 
part  of  the  public  at  large,  and  should  be 
perpetually  resisted  by  the  Peers.      He 
would  not  defend  the  unpremeditated  ex- 
pression he  had  himself  employed,  but  he 
was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  hon.  Member 
who  objected  to  substitute  a  better. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  been  pleased  to  say 
Uiat  he  was  a  person  of  fancy  and  imagin- 
ation.   He  had  no  pretensions  to  such 
qualities,  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber certainly  had  fancy  to  imagine  a  case 
which  he  could  not  fancy.  In  the  debates 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  he  had  alluded,  as  he 
had  a  ri^ht  to  do,  to  a  speech  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  delivered 
elsewhere.    In  that  speech  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  scheduled  the  House 
of  Lords ;   and  that  being  the  case,  he 
(Sir  C.  Wetherell)  had  a  perfect  right  to 
animadvert    upon    such   words   in    that 
House.     He  did  that  which  he  had  a  right 
to  do — ^he  referred  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  to  a  speech 
which  he  found  attributed  to  a  Member  of 
that  House,  and  he  argued,  as  he  also  had 
a  right  to  do,  that  tiiere  was  abroad  a 
spirit  of  insolent  threat  and  of  unconsti- 
tutional terrorism,  bordering  even  upon 
illegal  threats,  and  an  actual  breaking  the 
law,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  and  the  decision  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  Legislature,  with  re- 
gard to  the  measure  of  Reform.      He 
thought  that  in  following  up  such  an  ar- 
gument as  thaty  his  allusion  to  the  speech 
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attributed  to  the  hon.  Member  was  not  out 
of  place,  and  the  approbatioa  with  which 
the  House  receivea  his  observations  on 
that  occasion,  proved  that  the  House  did 
not  think  them  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
then  before  it.     When  it  was  notorious 
that  the  public  press  was  pursuing  an 
illegal    and    unconstitutional    system  of 
threats  and  intimidation  on  this  subject, 
if  he  could  show,  that  a  Member  of  that 
House  had,  out  of  that  House,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  participated  in  those  threats, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  The  hon. 
Member  had  now  thought  fit,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion,  to  revive  this  topic. 
That  was  the  hon.  Member's  affair,  and 
not  his.     The  hon.  Member  had  not, 
howerer,  imputed  to  him  any  mis-statement 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  opinions  which 
he  had  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Livery.     He  had  been  asked  if  he  could 
not  suppose,  that  if  the  Lords  exercised 
their  undoubted  right,  and  rejected,  as  he 
trusted  they  would,  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
all  similar  Bills  whenever  brought  before 
them,  that  the  consequence  would  be,  the 
Lords  would  be  placed  in  schedule  A? 
He  replied  to  that  interrogatory,  that  he 
could  suppose  no  such  thing.     He  must 
say,  that  exerting  his  fancy  to  the  utmost 
stretch,  driving  imagination  to  its  wildest 
flights,  and  pushing  it  into  the  ultimate  wil- 
derness of  extravagance,  he  could  imagine 
no  case  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  could 
be  scheduled  which  did  not  necessarily 
and  inevitably  involve  a  tumultuary,  vio- 
lent revolution,  destroying,  with  the  House 
of  lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Crown,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Church. 
But  the  hon.  Member  treated  the  result  of 
the  supposition  which  he  had  made  rather 
in  the  way  of  a  fact  than  of  a  piece  of 
fancy.   He  had  insinuated,  that  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
lead  to  that  noble  body  being  placed  in 
the  schedule  A  in  some  future  Bill.    Now 
the  hon.  Member  was  a  soldier,   and  a 
gallant  one,  and  what  would  he  say  to  that 
adversary  who  attempted  to  intimidate 
him  from  doing  his  duty  by  threats  ?  Did 
the  eallant  Member  suppose  the  Peerage 
of  this  country  had  no  feelings  of  high 
honour  or  of  courage  to  maintain  ?   Dtd 
the  sallant  Member  imagine,  or  could  his 
fertife  fancy,  for  he  was  the  fancier,  lead 
him  to  entertain  in  seriousness  the  thought, 
Aat  a  noble  and  illustrious  body  like  the 
House  of  Peers  would  be  frighted  from 
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should  be  scheduled  and  destroyed  by 
some  future  bill  as  revolutionary  and 
Jacobinical  as  the  present  Reform  Bill? 

Colonel  Torrens  was  happy  to  find  that 
he  had  not  paid  an  exaggerated  compli- 
ment to  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  asked  to  substitute  for  the  ex* 
presston  which  he  had  censured,  an  ex- 
pression more  appropriate,  and  he  replied 
by  a  discursive  night  of  fancy.  He  was 
satisfied  at  finding  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  mend  the  lan- 
guage at  which  he  cavilled.  He  was  asked 
to  define  what  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  become,  should  their 
Lordships  pertinaciously  resist  a  perma- 
nent and  constantly  increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  for  Reform? 
He  repeated,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  de- 
fend the  hasty  expression  which  he  had 
thrown  out,  as  in  some  way  descriptive 
of  their  Lordships'  position  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed ;  but  he  contended, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  not  entitled  to  censure  that  expres- 
sion, unless  he  could  substitute  one  less 
exceptionable,  and  more  appropriate. 

Subject  dropped. 

Call  of  the  House.]  Captain 
Berkeley  moved  for  leave  of  absence  for  a 
fortnight,  on  urgent  private  business,  for 
Lord  Mexborough. 

Mr.  O'Connell  must  object  to  the  Mo- 
tion, and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  it. 

Lord  Stormoni  complained  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  giving 
notice  of  a  Call  of  the  House,  and  then 
postponing  it ;  keeping  a  rod  hanging 
over  their  heads  from  day  to  day,  which 
was  extremely  inconvenient. 

Mr.  (yCannell  said,  that  he  had  no  pity 
whatever  for  the  noble  Lord ;  being  him- 
self a  member  for  Ireland,  he  could  not 
take  those  flights  backwards  and  forwards 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  able  to  take ; 
and  he,  therefore,  did  not  see  why  he 
should  give  up  the  Call  of  the  House. 
His  reason  for  postponing  the  Call  of  the 
House  was,  because  the  Irish  Reform  Bill 
had  been  postponed. 

Sir  John  Sebright  thought  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenv  had  done  perfectly  right, 
in  postponing  the  Call  of  the  House  till 
the  object  for  which  he  desired  it  was 
coming  forward. 
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noble  Lord  (Stormont)  having  undertaken 
to  lecture  Members  about  a  Call  of  the 
House.  He  thoughts  that  the  only  real 
way  to  enforce  a  Call  of  the  House  was, 
never  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Mr.  Goulburn  denied  that  his  noble 
friend  had  lectured  anybody.  He,  for  his 
part,  did  not  object  to  any  course  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry  might  take  as  to 
the  Call  of  which  he  had  given  notice : 
most  likely,  whether  there  was  a  Call  or 
not,  he  should  be  present. 

Sir  John  Brydges  admitted,  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  was, 
his  attendance  at  that  House;  but  still, 
as  all  men  necessarily  had  important 
private  business  to  transact,  a  Call  of  the 
House,  hanging  over  the  heads  of  Mem* 
bers,  was  excessively  inconvenient 

Leave  given. 

Pembroke  Election.]  ^\t  Robert  Price 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Pembroke 
Election  Committee,  as  follows : — ''  That 
the  Committee  on  the  Petition  of  the 
several  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, complaining  of  an  undue  election 
and  return  for  the  said  county,  have 
determined,  that  Sir  John  Owen,  Bart, 
is  not  a  Knight  duly  elected  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Pembroke.  That  the  last  election  of  a 
Knight  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  said 
county  is  a  void  election.  That  the  said 
petition  did  not  appear  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious.  That 
the  opposition  to  the  said  petition,  did  not 
appear  to  the  said  Committee  to  be  fri- 
volous or  vexatious."  Ordered  to  be  entered 
on  the  Journals.  The  hon.  Baronet  stated, 
that  the  said  Committee  had  come  to  the 
following  resolutions-*-**  That  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  High  Sheriff,  and  by  those 
under  him,  was  strongly  marked  by  a 
culpable  neglect  on  his  part,  partiality  on 
the  part  of  the  Under-Sberiff  and  some  of 
the  Sub-Sheriffs,  and  the  inefficient  con- 
duct of  the  Assessor.  That  the  Com- 
mittee consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
report  in  such  terms,  more  especially  as 
they  found  their  decision  that  the  election 
is  void,  on  the  strong  impression  of  such 
improper  conduct  having  prevailed." 

On  the  motion  that  these  resolutions  do 
lie  on  the  Table, 

An  Hon.  Member  inquired  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  meant  to  institute  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

Sir  Jiobert  Pric«  Hid,  that  he  should. 


at  all  events,  move  that  the  minutes  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  ;  but 
he  should  not  move  that  they  be  printed, 
as  it  was  not  his  intention,  nor  he  believed 
that  of  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  to 
institute  further  proceedings.  He,  how* 
ever,  thought  it  right  that  the  Hoose 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  evidence, 
so  that,  if  any  Member  thought  that 
further  investigation  was  necessary,  he 
might  have  the  necessary  documenti. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Resolatioos 
of  the  Committee  would  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  begged  to  inquire, 
whether  the  same  returning  officer  would 
be  employed  at  the  election  about  to  take 
place,  as  made  up  the  last  return. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  wished  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  point  out  how  any  Mem- 
ber could  take  further  steps  if  the  evidence 
was  not  printed  ? 

Sir  Robert  Price  observed,  that  bit 
hon.  friend  had  wholly  mistaken  him ;  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  evidence  being 
printed ;  he  had  only  said,  he  should  not 
move  for  it  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne^  as  one  of  the 
Committee,  stated,  that  the  feeling  there 
had  been,  that  these  Resolutions  would  be 
found  sufficient  ;  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Sheriff  was  an  impartial 
man,  but  of  a  timid  disposition,  which  had 
led  him  into  the  errors  complained  of. 

Sir  George  Warrender  thought  the 
House  ought  to  have  the  evidence  full 
before  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  had  given  sufficient  reasons  why  the 
Sheriff  should  not  again  have  a  writ 
directed  to  him. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said,  that  as  there 
would  be  another  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  subject,  he  tnought  that  any  debate 
at  present  was  premature. 

The  Resolutions  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  as  well  as  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence. 

EpivBUROH  University.]  Sir&eofJ?* 
Murray y  on  presenting  the  Petition  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
had  given  previous  notice,  praying  that 
the  University  might,  by  the  Reform  Bill 
for  Scotland,  have  Representatives  in  that 
House,  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  reasonabfe* 
as  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  of  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  were  all  repreieoted  ia 
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that  House ;  and  as,  by  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  Dublin  University  was  about  to  have 
an  additional  Member.  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  eulogize  the  eminent  men 
who  had  been  distinguished  members  of 
that  University,  many  of  whom  of  the 
last  half*century  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  acquainted  with.  He  need  not  do 
more  than  name  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Blair, 
Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Black,  Professor  Play  fair, 
and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart — all  of  whom 
were  members  of  that  University — to  show 
what  importance  ought  to  attach  to  that 
place  of  learning.  Their  names  were 
familiarly  known  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  where  religion,  literature, 
and  science,  were  known  and  cultivated. 
He  begged  leave  to  recommend  the  peti- 
tion to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
recommend  it  to  a  man  more  desirous  of 
giving  every  consideration  to  the  subject 
which  the  petition  deserved,  coming  from 
a  body  so  learned  and  scientific.  He  hoped 
that  the  Learned  Lord  Advocate  would 
recommend  it  to  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners would  find  their  prayer  was  granted. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dundas  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  It  had  been  said, 
that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  proper  constituency  for  the 
Scotch  Universities,  as  the  degrees  taken 
there  were  not  the  same  as  at  the  English 
Universities.  There  was,  however,  an 
inquiry  now  taking  place  with  respect  to 
the  Scotch  Universities,  and  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  right  to  enforce  a  certain  course  of 
studies,  so  as  to  ensure  a  respectable  con- 
stituency. 

Sir  WMutm  Roe  said,  after  the  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  by  the 
mover  and  seconder,  he  would  content 
himself  by  simplv  saying,  that  the  petition 
well  deserved  the  attention  of  Oovem- 
nent. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  any  pro* 
position  in  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities^  could  not  find  any  one  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  it  than  he 
was.  The  subject  had  been  before  his 
Majesty's  Government  already  ;  and  that 
House  would  now  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tuoity  U>  conskier  the  arguments  for  and 
against  such  a  proposition ;  he  would, 
therefore,  abstain  from  any  further  remark 
at  present,  merely  contenting  himself  with 
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sideration  went,  it  would  find  a  response 
in  his  own  breast,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
in  that  of  every  member  of  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  the  best  way 
of  judging  of  the  benefit  of  having  Uni- 
versity Members  was,  to  look  at  the  effect 
existing  with  respect  to  the  English  Uni- 
versities ;  and  he  begged  to  inquire,  whe* 
ther  the  Members  returned  to  serve  those 
Universities  in  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  literary  or  scientific  at- 
tainments? Had  the  Universities  selected  . 
men  acquainted  with  scientific  subjects? 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  the 
political  opinions  of  the  Members  had 
been  attended  to  by  their  learned  con- 
stituents, rather  than  their  acquaintance 
with  scientific  subjects,  or  literature. 
Whenever  the  subject  of  the  petition 
came  under  discussion,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  it  his  opposition,  and  state 
his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Sir  Qeorge  Warrender  bore  bis  testi- 
mony to  the  high  respectability  of  the 
character  of  the  petitioners ;  the  con- 
stituency would  consist  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  many  of  whom 
took  degrees  at  the  Universities,  and  a 
more  honest,  upright,  and  independent, 
body  of  electors  could  not  be  had  in  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Kennedy  considered  the  present 
moment  not  the  fittest  period  for  entering 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  John  Walsh  protested  against  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warburton),  and  said, 
that  Ministers  had  not  shown  their  distrust 
in  the  electors  of  the  two  Universities 
exercising  their  right  in  the  way  they 
thought  most  conducive  to  their  own 
interest ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  of  all 
the  great  changes  which  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  Reform  Bill,  the  mode  of 
election  at  the  Universities  had  been  pre- 
served by  a  special  clause  introduced  into 
the  Bill.  He  could  not,  therefore,  agree 
in  the  hostility  pronounced  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  against  the  Universities.  He 
was  not  sorry  to  hear  from  the  Lord 
Advocate  that  he  invited  a  full  discussion 
upon  the  subject.  If,  however,  when  the 
Bill  had  passed  a  second  reading,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  University  of 
Edinbui^h,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  move  a  resolution  that  the  Committee 
be  invited  to  provide  for  that  University, 
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Sir  Oeorge  Murray ^  on  moving  it  should 
be  printed,  observed,  that  in  giving  the 
franchise  to  a  University,  the  great  object 
they  had  to  look  at  was,  to  establish  an 
independent  and  respectable  constituency. 
Having  done  that,  they  might  leave  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  ivhat  the  poli- 
tical opinion  of  these  Representatives 
should  be. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Sir  William  Rae  preseuted  a  similar 
petition  from  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's, which  was  read,  and  laid  upon  the 
Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Scotland — Second  Reading.]  The 
Lord  Advocate  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  (Scotland). 

*  Mr.  Ooulbum  inquired  on  what  day  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill  would  be  brought  for- 
ward? 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  stood  for 
Monday  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  it  for- 
ward on  that  day.  He  wished  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  Members  in  bring- 
ing it  on.  He  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  their  wish  that  it 
should  be  discussed  on  alternate  nights 
with  the  Scotch  Bill,  or  that  the  latter 
should  be  first  concluded.  When  he  had 
ascertained  that,  he  would  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when  the  Bill  would 
come  on. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  proceeded. 
He  rose,  he  said,  in  the  terms  of  the  order 
which  had  just  been  read,  to  propose  to 
the  House  that  the  Bill  for  reforming  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  should  be  read 
a  second  time.  When  he  looked  to  the 
nature  and  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Repre- 
sentation, to  what  it  had  been  since  the 
Union,  and  long  before,  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  nature  of  the  change  pro- 
posed, he  did  not  consider  it  would  be 
necessary  to  trespass  on  the  House  at 
length,  considering  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  in  order  to  induce  the  Members 
to  give  the  Bill  their  cordial  assent.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  not  to  know  that 
indications  of  dissatisfaction  had  appeared ; 
not  merely  at  its  details,  which  were  not 
then  to  be  considered,  but  at  the  whole 
measure  ;  and  there  even  existed  discon- 
tent at  any  change,  as  appeared  by  the 
special  notices  given  by  hon.  Members. 
He  was  afraid,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
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with  some  few  observations  before  making 
the  Motion.    He  believed  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  was  aware  of  the  defects  whicli 
had  always  prevailed  in  the  Scotch  system 
of  Representation ;  but  from  the  6ppor« 
tunities  he  had  had  of  conversing  with  the 
Members  of  that  House,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  nature  of  that  system  was  fanailiar 
to  them,  and  he  was  led  to  believe,  that 
an  imperfect  idea  was  entertained  of  the 
incredible  defects  it  contained.     The  53^9- 
tem  was  indefensible  in  every  part,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  explain  how  it  had  existed 
so  long  in  the  sight  of  England,  after  it 
had  become  a  part  of  the  empire.     But 
he  must  say,   that  any  erroneous  yiew 
entertained  of  that  system  might  have 
been  dissipated  by  an  observation  which 
he  had  heard,  not  without  surprise,  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Pee1)»  in 
the  excellent  speech  he  made  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  English  Reform  Bill  do  pass. 
Th^  right  hon.  Baronet  had  then  alluded 
to  the  Scotch  system  of  Representation, 
as  calculated,  by  its  utter  and  total  rejec- 
tion of  the  popular  element,  to  counter- 
balance the  excess  of  the  democratic  spirit 
which  he  imputed  to  the  proposed  change. 
The  system  of  Scotland  was  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crown,  nor  of  the  Peers, 
nor  of  the  great  landed  proprietors ;  but, 
excluding  all  these,  it  was  only  the  re- 
presentation of  a  most  insignificant  oli- 
garchy, not  very  high  in  rank  or  station, 
and  of  which  the  majority  was  not  even 
connected  with  the  great  landed  interests. 
The  whole  constituency  of  thirty  counties, 
the  whole  number  of  the  voters,  according 
to  the  list  of  freeholders,  did  not  exceed 
3,000,  from  which  were  to  be  deducted 
between  500  and  600  who  had  votes  and 
freeholds  in  two  or  three  counties,  making 
the  whole  number  of  voters  not  exceeding 
2,400  or  2,500— a  constituency  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  below  the  average  of 
the  smallest  counties  in  England.    The 
constituency  of  the  boroughs  was  quite  as 
bad.    It  consisted  of  the  majority  of  thie 
Town  Councils,  who  elected  each  other, 
and  the  numerical  amount  of  the  whole 
was  only  1,440  for  the  sixty-six  boroughs 
of  Scotland.     The  whole  constituency, 
then,  of  Scotland,  both  for  the  counties 
and  boroughs,  was  less  than  5,000^  and 
probably  did    not  exceed  4,500.     The 
qualification  for  the  right  of  voting  was 
derived  from  what  were  called  Superiorities 
— a  species  of  right  without  any  real 
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market,  and  gave  a  man  oo  more  power 
over  the  land  than  that  they  reserved  to  him 
some  nominal  right,  such  as  a  pepper-corn 
rent.  All  the  2,500  freeholders,  who  made 
up  the  whole  constitnency  of  the  counties, 
and  were  possessed  of  the  right  of  voting, 
were  not  actual  landed  proprietors.  He 
did  not  know  the  actual  number  of  free- 
holders who  were  at  the  same  time  landed 
proprietors,  but  he  believed  that  those 
who  merely  owned  superiorities  were  more 
than  the  half  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  there- 
fore, the  half  of  these  2,500  freeholders 
were  not  actually  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty in  Scotland.  A  valuable  return  to 
elucidate  this  had  been  l&id  on  the  Table ; 
it  was  a  list  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland,  and  from 
it  he  would  quote  a  few  particulars.  In 
the  county  of  Argyle,  in  1821,  there  were 
47,000  inhabitants,  while  the  number  of 
freeholders  was  115;  but  eighty-four  of 
these  were  not  proprietors,  leaving,  there- 
fore, only  thirty- one  actual  landowners  to 
return  the  county  Members  of  97,000  in- 
habitants. The  next  place  he  would  refer 
to  was  not  of  much  importance — it  was 
the  county  of  Bute,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  only  14,000,  and  of  which  the 
number  of  freeholders  was  twenty-one ; 
but,  according  to  the  Return,  it  appeared 
that  no  fewer  than  twenty  of  these  re- 
tained no  property  whatever  in  Bute,  and 
that  the  whole  14,000  inhabitants  were 
represented  by  one  single  voter  living  in 
the  county.  His  right  hoo.  friend  oppo- 
site knew  something  more  of  the  county 
of  Bute  than  he  did,  and  perhaps  he  knew 
other  instances  similar  to  that  which  he 
would  mention  to  the  House.  At  an 
election  at  Bute,  not  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  only  one  person  attended  the 
Meeting,  except  the  Sheriff  and  the  Re- 
turning Officer.  He,  of  course,  took  the 
Chair,  constituted  the  Meeting,  called 
over  the  roll  of  the  freeholders,  answered 
to  his  own  name,  took  the  vote  as  to  the 
Preses,  and  elected  himself.  He  then 
moved  and  seconded  his  own  nomination, 
put  the  question  to  the  vote,  and  was 
unanimously  returned.  Similar  events 
had,  he  believed,  taken  place  since.  Caith- 
ness was  the  next  county  he  would  refer 
to,  which  with  30,000  inhabitants,  contains 
forty-seven  freeholders,  and  thirty-six  have 
DO  property  in  the  county.  Dumbarton 
numbered  seventy-one  freeholders,  but 
fifty-two  of  them  have  no  property  in  the 
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lation of  90,000,  has  eighty-eight  free 
holders,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty  of  them 
have  no  property  in  Inverness-shire.  He 
would  not  fatigue  the  House  with  more 
particulars ;  he  knew  that,  in  some  of  the 
counties,  the  proportion  of  resident  free- 
holders was  greater,  but  he  believed  he 
did  not  exaggerate  the  proportion  when 
he  said,  upon  an  average,  that  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  exercised  the  right 
of  voting  had  no  property  whatever  in  the 
land,  and  that  they  exercised  their  right 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  landed  pro- 
prietors. That  was  a  system  of  glaring 
absurdity.  It  injured  the  resident  gentry, 
and  all  those  who  were  connected  with 
land.  The  proportion  of  freeholders,  he 
regretted  to  say,  who  had  no  property, 
was  on  the  increase.  The  superiorities 
which  gave  them  this  right  were  a  species 
of  merchandise,  were  bought  and  sold, 
and  were  very  often  purchased  by  attor- 
nies,  who  found,  that  by  expending  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  they  could  get  employed 
as  agents  through  the  influence  of  a  free- 
hold qualification,  and  increase  their  busi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  county.  He 
had  already  stated  what  the  proportion  of 
the  constituency  in  the  boroughs  was,  and 
for  the  sixty-six  boroughs,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  was  only  1,440,  and  they 
consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  who  mutually  and  reciprocally 
elected  each  other.  They  were  renewed 
indeed  every  year,  but  they  chose  one 
another.  In  Glasgow,  a  city  containing 
200,000  people,  distinguished  for  their 
wealth  and  intelligence,  the  whole  con- 
stituency consists  of  only  thirty-three  indi- 
vfduals ;  and,  should  a  contest  arise,  se- 
venteen persons  would  decide  for  the 
whole  city.  But  moreover,  they  shared 
the  right  of  electing  a  Member  witb  three 
other  towns,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  have  only  the  fourth  part  of  a 
Member  to  look  after  all  their  great,  varied, 
and  complicated  interests.  Edinburgh, 
with  165,000  inhabitants,  stood  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  Member — it  had 
a  Member  to  itself— was  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-three  persons,  who  re- 
presented the  whole  intelligence  of  that 
great  city,  though  they  were  themselves 
not  distinguished  for  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, and  might,  in  general,  be  placed 
rather  below  the  middle  classes.  He  ^ould 
not  allude  to  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  with 
50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants,   each  of 
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in  electing  a  Representative.  He  did  not 
exaggerate  the  faults  of  this  system,  which 
was  all  that  was  vicious  as  a  system  of 
Representation ;  and  so  vicious  and  so 
indefensible,  that  the  existence  of  such 
glaring  absurdities  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, if  they  were  stated  for  the  first  time 
on  any  light  authority.  This  system  had 
existed  ever  since  the  Union,  and  even 
before.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  said 
that,  notwithstanding,  Scotland  had  been 
prosperous  ;  and  that,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  this  system,  she  had  increased  in 
wealth,  population,  and  Intelligence.  If 
it  were  true,  that  Scotland  was  indebted 
for  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity — ^for  her 
uniform  advance  in  civilization — for  her 
internal  peace  and  contentment — ^for  the 
preservation  of  good,  to  this  admirable 
institution,  no  answer,  he  thought,  could 
be  made  to  one  of  two  alternatives — either 
a  system  of  popular  Representation  was 
of  no  use  whatever,  or  the  great  prosperity 
of  Scotland,  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as 
a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  present 
system  of  Representation  in  England, 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  reductio  ad 
absurdum^  for  in  Scotland  there  was  no 
Representation  at  all.  He  admitted  the 
great  prosperity  of  Scotland,  her  increase 
in  wealth  and  intelligence,  but  he  denied 
that  this  increase  and  this  improvement 
had  been  caused  by  that  system  which 
had  usurped  the  name  of  Representation. 
Scotland,  within  the  last  half  century, 
had  made  great  and  splendid  advances  in 
every  element  of  wealth  and  industry; 
but  would  any  man  say,  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  limiting  the  numbers  of  her 
constituency,  and  from  a  system  which 
excluded  the  whole  of  her  proprietors  from 
a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  affairs ; 
and  that  putting  twenty  or  thirty  superior- 
ities over  200,000  electors  was  so  ad- 
vantageous, that  you  should  preserve  that, 
as  being  conducive  to  prosperity,  and  so 
entirely  the  cause  of  it,  that  to  remove  it 
would  place  all  in  imminent  peril  ?  He 
oould  not  part  from  this  portion  of  the 
subject  without  intimating  his  own  dis* 
belief  and  contradiction  of  the  fact,  that 
the  influence  of  this  system  had  been 
bene6cial,  or  rather  without,  on  the  con- 
trary, declaring  it  to  have  been  pernicious 
and  detrimental.  He  said,  that  Scotland, 
since  the  days  of  her  feudal  government 
and  warlike  glory,  never  had  the  beneflt 
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when   the  changes    in  the   ttracture  of 
society  had  made  popular  rights  available, 
the  defects  of  her  elective  system  had  beeo 
aggravated  by  the  Union  with  EogUnd, 
although  they  had  been,  no  doubt,  greatly 
compensated  by  the  benefits  she  had  io 
other  respects  derived  from  her  conaexioo 
with  this  country.     He  also  said,  that  the 
want  of  Representation  was  felt  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  by  maoj 
individuals  whose  feelings  had  indaced 
them    loudly  to  complain.     The  feodal 
period  of  the  history  of  Scotland  tbey 
might  pass  oven     Certainly,  in  the  seps* 
rate  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  before  the 
union  of  the  two  Crowns,  we  could  lee 
but  the  dawning  of  that  intelligence,  aod 
that  wealth,  which  were  the  groundworks 
of  a  free  Constitution.     From  that  period 
to  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  condition  of 
Scotland  had  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
and   compassion   to  the    world,  and  to 
Scotland  herself  a  scene   of  hnmilistion 
and  of  shame.     Her  servile  Parliameot— 
her  venal  Statesmen — ^her  pliant  and  cor- 
rupt tribunals,  and  her  extreme  acts  of 
rigour  to  suppress  discontent,  which  were 
yielded  to  without  a  murmur,  spoke  voluoes 
to  the  historical  student  of  the  conditio* 
of  Scotland.     She  had   always  for  ber 
means,  and  for  the  limits  of  her  territorial 
more  than  her  share  of  eminent  individaab. 
Scholars  and  warriors  she  possessed  is 
abundance;  but  she  had  no  fmrliamentarj 
heroes — she  had  no  champions  of  po* 
pular  rights— -she  had  no  noble  leaders  of 
the  people's  cause,  for  there  did  not  eiist 
that  arena  for  their  display,  as  the  Cop« 
stitution    of   the  country   prevented  it. 
There  might  have  been  in  the  last  Btag^ 
of  her  separate  existence  a  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  and  a  Lord  Belhaven ;   thougih 
of  these  he  was  not  a  passionate  admirer, 
as  t^eir  zeal  was  national,  and  not  popular. 
Why,  even  during  the  great  outbreak  ^od 
overflow  of  English  liberty  which  threw 
down  the  throne,  and  deluged  the  laoo 
with  a  portentous  and  alarming  flood,  hot 
which,  at  the  same  time,  brought  along 
with  it  the  fertilising  mould,  and  Mt  the 
seeds  of  that  harvest  of  liberty  which  we 
have  reaped  successfully  ever  smce ;  e^^^ 
then  Scotland  took  no  part  on  the  groooa 
of  civil  liberty,  and  he    could   not  see 
amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  struggle 
at  that  time,  any  other  share  than  that 
which  emanated  from  a  |^loomy  fanatfciiiBt 
and  a  devoted  and  a  sincere  aitacbiseot 
to  their  religion.    And  ii  was  teneotaM 
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and  melancholy  to  see  a  religious  people, 
whose  religious  education  had  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  Government,  while  they 
submitted  to  other  oppressions  quite  as 
grietous,  fly  to  arms  only  when  their  reli- 
gion was  attacked.  The  only  struggles 
made  by  the  Covenanters  was  for  their 
conventicles  and  their  Bibles ;  and,  while 
they  suffered  political  oppressions  unre- 
sisted, drew  their  swords  at  once  for  a 
scattered  remnant  and  a  broken  covenant. 
That  was  a  proof  that,  to  secure  tran- 
quillity and  justice,  political  instruction 
and  political  freedom  were  wanted.  Then 
last  came  the  Union  with  England.  That 
was  a  bargain,  but  it  was  an  ungenerous 
one ;  the  stronger  party  imposing  condi- 
tions that  seemed  not  equitable  on  the 
weaker.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  when  the  two  Legislatures  were  united, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  two  together, 
that  a  fair  diminution  would  have  been 
made  in  both  :  but  it  was  not  so,  and  the 
whole  diminution  was  made  on  one  side. 
In  order  to  make  a  fair  and  equitable 
Union,  the  Legislature  of  both  countries 
should  have  been  reduced  in  proportion  ; 
but  while  England  retained  her  whole  513 
Members,  not  one-third  of  her  Represent- 
atives were  left  to  Scotland ;  and  her  157 
Members  were  reduced  to  forty-6ve.  He 
was  not  contending  against  the  Union. 
Scotland  bad  benefitted  by  having  her 
interests  brought  under  the  view  of  the 
English  Legislature,  and  by  having  them 
watched  over  by  Members  who  repre- 
sented the  whole  kingdom.  He  begged 
not  to  be  understood  as  defending  virtual 
Representation ;  but  Scotland  had  derived 
from  England,  not  merely  the  benefit  of 
greater  liberality  of  ideas,  but  greater 
knowledge  of  political  rights,  and  more 
respect  for  political  duties.  Had  the  no- 
mination of  the  forty-five  Representatives 
of  Scotland  been  vested  in  a  Sovereign 
possessed  of  uncontrolled  power,  or  re- 
posed in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander- 
m-chief  of  the  Army,  he  was  confident, 
that  out  of  the  many  able  and  well- 
informed  men  with  which  Scotland  fortu- 
nately abounded,  the  Representatives 
would  have  discharged  their  duties  consci- 
entiously, and  with  a  due  and  fitting 
regard  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  their 
native  country.  But— and  this  was  the 
great  and  crying  grievance  of  the  system 
—the  oonoexioa  between  these  forty-five 
thus  selected,  and  the  persons  who  would 
lie  mii-c«Ued  their  oooftitiie&ti^  the  sym- 


pathy with  their  feelings,  the  knowledge 
of  their  wants  or  their  wishes,  would  have 
been  as  great  as  that  which  now  subsists 
between  the  people  and  the  forty-five  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in 
that  House  for  the  counties  and  boroughs 
of  Scotland.  They  confer,  like  a  gracious 
despot,  the  favour  of  their  countenance 
to  Scotland,  and  of  their  protection  to  her 
interests  ;  but  for  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  a  just  system  of  Representa* 
tion  requires,  the  people  have  no  security, 
and  no  pledge — their  resentment  is  not 
feared — the  consequences  of  neglect  are 
not  cared  for,  and  their  gratitude  neither 
hoped  for  nor  considered  worth  the  slightest 
estimation.  Looking  back  to  the  best 
part  of  the  period  since  the  Union,  he 
certainly  could  not  denv,  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland  had  been  all  men 
remarkable  for  their  respectability  of  cha- 
racter, their  intelligence,  and  their  will- 
ingness  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
country.  But — and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  referred  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  illustration  the  other  evening — the  Re- 
presentatives of  Scotland,  during  the  same 
period,  had  almost  wholly,  from  the  causes 
he  had  already  described,  been  of  the  court 
rather  than  what  is  called  the  country  party, 
always  found  supporting  the  Minister,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  his  majority.  It  was 
not,  however,  their  want  of  independence, 
objectionable  as  that  might  be,  which 
formed  the  chief  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Representatives  for  Scotland : 
it  was  their  alienation  from  the  people ;  it 
was  the  absence  of  all  opportunity  of  inter- 
course— the  cutting  off  of  all  the  tenures 
by  which  the  elected  should  be  connected 
with  the  elector,  and  through  which  their 
opinions  on  any  subject  of  local  interest 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  discretion 
of  these  Representatives.  For  full  fifty 
years  after  the  Union  with  England,  he 
admitted  that  Scotland  exhibited  nosymp* 
toms  of  national  feeling  on  any  subject 
except  religion ;  and  the  want  of  an  aide- 
quate  Representation  excited  no  attention 
amongst  its  people ;  but  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  state  of  ignorance  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  rapidly  increasing  trade,  and 
a  more  extended  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  have  now  so  thoroughly  dispelled, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  man  to  be  found 
in  Scotland  who  was  not  in  some  degree 
imbued  with  the  impression,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  have  some  portion  of  those  pri« 
vildget  which  they  saw  io  possenion  of  th^ 
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people  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  empire. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  on  the  gprowing  up 
of  this  spirit  as  on   the  direction   it  had 
taken,  that  he    rested  an   unanswerable 
argument  for  that  extension  of  rights  con- 
tained in  the  Bill.     If  he  wanted  an  argu- 
ment of  more  than  common   weight  be- 
yond that  of  justice  and  principle,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  growing  urgency  for  Re- 
form, which  arose  from  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  political  rights,  with  a  sense  of 
the  power  to  maintain  them,  which  now 
pervaded  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.     Beyond  all  that,    there  had, 
however,  been  growing  up  for  some  time  a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  not  applying  itself 
to  the  Government,  but,  if  he  might  say 
so,  apart  from  the  Government;  a  spirit 
producing  opinions  not  in  connexion  with 
the  Aristocracy  of  the  land— -not  going 
along  with  it,  but  apart  from  it — manifest- 
ing itself  in  times  of  quiet  by  indifference, 
and  in  times  of  disturbances  by  open  hos- 
tility.     Notwithstanding    all    this,    the 
knowledge  of  which  was,  he  thought  pos- 
sessed by  every  man  in  Scotland,  and  the 
universal  demand  for  Reform,  by  which  it 
betrayed  its  existence  and  extent,  an  hon. 
Member  had  declared  the  other  evening, 
that  the  demand  for  a  better  system  of 
Representation  in  Scotland 'was  anything 
but  eeneral.     He   (the   Lord   Advocate) 
took  It  upon  him  to  deny  that  assertion 
and  to  state  positively,  that  the  demand  for 
Reform  pervaded  all  classes  in  that  coun- 
try, except  those  few  privileged  persons 
who  monopolised  its  Representation  and 
the  benefits  which  flowed  from  the  mo- 
nopoly ;   and  he  believed  most  sincerely, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Empire  were  the 
people  more  sensible  of  the  extent  of  their 
rights,  or  more  determined  to  obtain  them. 
The  petitions  from  Scotland  might  en- 
able the  House  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people.     Scotland 
had  little  better  than  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants; England  and  Ireland  had  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  and  yet  the  petitions 
from  Scotland  in  favour  of  Reform  were 
more  numerous  than  those  received  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  Empire  put  together. 
The  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  was,  in- 
deedy  and  he  spoke  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, greater,  deeper,severer,  more  settled, 
fixed    and    resolute,    and  indestructible 
among  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent 
and  independentof  the  middle  classes,  than 
it  was  pwsiUej  wi^oat  an  opportunity  of 
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traces  of  its  existence  and  the  circilm- 
stances  attending  them,  for  the  House  to 
conceive.     And  the  reason  of  this  was  ob- 
vious.   They  saw  the  current  of  opinion 
flowing   through  all  classes — ^they  knew 
the  power  which  they  possessed  to  give  it 
effect — and   they   were    deeply    sensible 
therefore  of  the  necessity  of  Reform,  be- 
cause they  ^w  the  dangers  of  a  serioos 
concussion,  in  the  event  of  the  ^failure  of 
their  expectations,  to  be  more  alarming 
and  more    pregnant  with  mischief  than 
those  which  might  take  place  even  in 
Birmingham  or  Manchester.     He  testified 
to  this  as  one  speaking  not  without  know- 
ledge.    He  testified  to  it,  he  admitted, 
not  without  pain,  but  he  testified  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  connexion  with  a  num- 
ber of  others,  of  which  the  testimony  was 
complete,  that  ouffht  to  have  considerable 
weight  over  the  decisions  of  the  House, 
He  would  proceed,  after  having  endea- 
voured to  show  the  nature  of  the  mischier- 
ous  system  which  had  prevailed,  to  ex- 
plain the  substance  of  that  better  system 
which  he  hoped  to  substitute  in  its  room ; 
and  to  whatever  criticism  that  system  migrht 
be  liable,  or  to  whatever  suggestions  it 
might  be  open,  be  would  at  once  set  out 
by  stating  that  any  change  must  be  for 
the  better,  but  that  the  total  abolition  of 
all  these  abuses  was  the  most  desirable, 
and  he  was  sure  would  prove  the  most  satis- 
factory.    He  would  then  at  once  declare 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  take 
away  any  part  of  the  system,  but  to  take 
down  the  whole  of  it,  to  take  it  down  alto- 
gether, for  the  whole  principle  of  it  was 
bad.    He  gloried  in  making  the  avowal 
that  no  shred  or  rag,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it 
was  to  be  left.     Who  would  venture  to  get 
up  and  gravely  say,  that  the  holder  of  a  bit 
of  parchment — ^that  113  persons,  of  whom 
perhaps  not  two-thirds  possessed  any  pro* 
perty,  were  to  usurp  the  rights  of  100,000 
of  their  fellow  citizens  ? — ^that  Magistrates 
re-electing  each  other  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  between  the  Legislature  and  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  industry 
of  the  community  ?    The  Bill  before  the 
House  said,that  twenty-one,  orthirty-three, 
or  any  other  number  of  Magistrates  or  of 
electors  who  have  usurped  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, should  no  longer  arrogate  to  them* 
selves  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence, 
nominating  whom  they  pleased  to  repre* 
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He  would  not  then  detain  the  House  by 
goin^  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  the 
qualification  proposed  in  the  Bill.    It  had 
been  already  printed  and  made  public. 
He  should  merely  say,  that  some  modifica,- 
tions  would,  probably,  be  necessary  in  the 
Committee,  so  far  as  related  to  correspond- 
ing alterations  in  the  English  Reform  Bill, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its  pro- 
visions more  analogous  to  some  of  those 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  late  dis- 
cussions.    The  qualification  was  to  be, 
the  payment  of  10/.  rent  by  a  householder. 
Proprietors  of  heritages  of  10/.  a-year 
were  already  proposed,  and  leaseholders 
for  a  term  of  sixty  years,  to  vote  for  coun- 
ties.   Olaseow  was  to  have  two  Members ; 
and,  according  to  a  late  estimate,  it  would 
be  found  that,  under  the  new  arrangement, 
there  would  be  a  constituency  of  8,000 
persons.    The  City  of  Edinburgh  was  also 
to  have  two  Members ;  Aberdeen,  Dun- 
dee, PaisleVy  Greenock,  and  Leith,  with 
Musselburgh  and  Portobello,  each  of  them 
having  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  were 
to  have  one  Member  each.    These,  with 
some  little  alterations  in  the  classiBcation 
of  the  boroughs  formed  all  the  points  which 
it  was  necessary  to  notice  at  that  stage  of 
the  Bill.     Before  he  concluded,  he  could 
not,  however,  abstain  from  saying  one  or 
two  words  with  respect  to  an  argument 
urged  frequently  against  the  English  Re- 
form Bill,  and  which  would,  doubtless,  be 
revived  in  the  course  of  the  coming  debates. 
That  argument  was  founded  on  the  ques- 
tion of  why  they  introduced  a  measure 
abounding  with  anomalies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merely  superseding  anomalies  of 
another  description  which  could  not  be 
suffered  longer  to  exist.    Now  he  con- 
ceived that  hon.  Gentlemen  laboured  un- 
der a  mistake  in  the  view  they  took  of  this 
principle,  and  that  they  seemed  to  forget 
the  application  was  purely  with  reference 
to  extreme  cases.    To  take,  for  instance, 
the  course  pursued  in  the  English  Reform 
Bill.    They  disfranchised  Gatton  and  Old 
Samm  and  Midhurst,  but  they  left  in  one 
schedule,  plac^  which  could  muster  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  another,  places  which 
could  number  4,000,  giving  them  one  or 
two  Membersrespectively.  I  f  they  had  been 
called  on  for  the  first  time  to  frame  a  new 
svBtem,  he  did  not  mean  to  contend  that 
tnev  would  not  and  should  not  act  differ- 
ently, but  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line, 
and  they  thought  it  better  to  cutoff  the 'ex- 


treme cases  and  those  which  verged  on  a 
palpable  absurdity  as  connected  with  any 
system  of  Representation.  To  take  an  il- 
lustration of  another  kind :  in  recruiting 
for  the  army,  men  might  probably  be  found 
of  full  height,  and  strength  at  seventeen, 
and  of  good  health  and  sound  constitution 
at  sixty -one ;  but  still  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  rule,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bo- 
roughs, to  cast  off  the  extreme  cases.  He 
had  only  to  observe,  that  they  made  an 
addition  to  the  total  number  of  Members  ; 
a  small  one,  he  admitted,  but  it  was  an 
addition  which  could  do  no  injury  to  the 
existing  constituency ;  and  by  the  means 
of  that  and  the  other  alterations,  they 
hoped  to  make  an  addition  of  fifty  real 
Representatives  on  behalf  of  Scotland  in 
the  British  Leg^'slature.  In  order  to  avoid 
setting  the  example  of  going  into  the  de- 
tails at  a  stage  of  the  Bill  when  they  were 
called  on  to  consider  the  principle,  he 
should  abstain  from  saying  more  at  present 
on  that  subject,  and  he  entreated  the  House 
not  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  measure 
by  any  objections  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  Bill  should  be 
read  then,  or  on  that  day  six  months. 
He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  then  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Douglas  said,  that  in  offer- 
ing his  observations  on  the  Bill  now  under 
discussion,  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  to  avoid  entering  into  any 
details,  objecting,  as  he  did,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure,  so  strongly  as  to  wish 
he  could  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  post- 
pone its  second  reading  altogether.  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  interest  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  justly  de- 
scribed to  exist  in  Scotland  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  certainly  existed  in  a  very 
powerful  degree;  but  it  was  caused  by 
efforts  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  to 
be  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  guide 
the  judgments  of  those  who  expressed  so 
vehement  a  desire  for  Reform.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion,that  thecorrection  of  the 
presentRepresentation  of  Scotland  ought  to 
be  and  might  be,  effected  in  a  manner  that 
would  not,  as  this  measure  would,  entirely 
disrupt  and  break  up  all  the  domestic  ties 
and  habits  of  the  people  in  every  county 
in  Scotland.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  last 
fifty  years  in  Scotland ;  they  had  changed 
from  a  state  of  poverty  to  one  of  compara- 
tive wealth — from  barrenness  to  cultiva- 
tion— ^from  ignorance  to  knowledge — and 
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lastly,  though  not  least  in  importance,  they 
bad  changed  from  a  state  of  rebellion  to 
one  of  strong  and  enthusiastic  loyalty.  But 
be  could  not  allow  of  the  noble  Lord's 
other  statements  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
people  of  Scotland — for  their  reasons  in 
demanding  Reform  were  attributable  to  far 
other  causes  than  those  which  he  had  so 
eloquently  described.  The  learned  Lord 
gave  a  much  worse  picture  of  the  con- 
stituency of  Scotland  than  the  occasion 
required.  He  admitted  that  the  parch- 
ment votes  were  an  abuse  and  a  grievance, 
and  if  the  learned  Lord  had  proposed,  and 
it  were  found  possible,  to  get  rid  of  the 
system  of  separating  the  superiorities  from 
the  property,  he  was  willing  to  give  him 
his  support.  He  thought  that  the  plan  of 
the  learned  Lord  was  a  direct  attack  on  the 
agriculturists,  and  that  it  would  give  the 
whole  power  of  the  Representation  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  counties  was,  in  hisopinion ,  pecu- 
liarly objectionable.  Dumbartonshire,  for 
instance,  which  was  to  be  united  with  the 
county  of  Bute,  and  to  have  only  one 
Member,  had  a  population  greater  than 
two  English  counties,  or  than  fifty  of  the 
English  boroughs  which  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  right  of  returning  one  and  two 
Members  each.  He  was  convinced,  indeed, 
that  Scotland  could  claim  at  least  sixty 
Members,  on  grounds  as  good  as  those 
which  gave  Members  to  the  new  boroughs 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  If  property 
in  houses  were  to  give  a  vote,  it  must  be 
placed,  he  conceived,  on  a  very  different 
footing  and  different  valuation.  The  pay- 
ment of  20/.  for  a  house  was  but  equal  to 
10/!  for  land,  for  it  should  be  recollected 
that,  in  addition  to  all  sorts  of  duties, 
the  land  of  the  heritor  was  subject  to 
the  payment  of  all  the  poor-rates.  He 
admitted  that  the  system  of  self-elec- 
tion among  the  magistracy  of  Scotland 
was  bad,  but  still,  the  measure  for  remedy- 
ing it  went  much  too  far ;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  danger  likely  to  result  as 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
from  the  influence  which  the  Represent- 
ation of  the  great  towns  must  exercise 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  constituency. 
He  approved  of  the  plan  of  giving  Repre- 
sentatives to  those  great  towns,  and  if  the 
S resent  Bill  went  no  further  than  that, 
e  was  quite  willing  to  support  it.  Con- 
ceiving, however,  that  it  went  much  too 
far,  he  would  move  that  it  be  read  a 
Becond  time  that  day  six  months. 


Mr.  jRa97i$^  declared,  that  the  Bill 
in  his  opinion,  too  sweeping,  and  decidedly 
revolutionary.  Gxeat  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  general  demand  for  Reform  pat 
forth  in  the  petitions  from  Scotland,  and 
at  the  late  elections,  but  he  contended,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  were  the  work 
of  individuals,  and  that  the  elections  had 
not  been  carried  on  in  that  straightforward 
manner  which  would  enable  them  tojudge 
of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people.  He  was 
far  from  being  one  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  all  Reform  in  the  Representation 
of  Scotland.  An  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
with  reference  to  large  towns,  in  his  opin- 
ion, desirable  ;  but  he  trusted  the  House 
would  pause  before  they  went  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Bill  under  consideration  would 
carry  them.  For  himself,  he  spoke  with- 
out any  reference  to  party  considerations. 
He  was  wholly  independent  of  party,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  support  whatever  Minis- 
ters appeared  to  him  best  to  support  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Oillon  observed,  that  in  claiming 
for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  the  Honae, 
he  would  not  enter  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  after  the  very  long  and 
fatiguing  discussion  it  had  undergone  in 
this  Parliament  and  the  last,  but  would 
confine  himself  as  closely  as  possible  to 
that  branch  of  it  which  anectea  Scotland. 
Allusions  had  been  made  to  the  riots  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during  the 
elections.  And  what  were  they  after  all? 
A  few  stones  thrown — a  verv  common  oc- 
currence  at  elections.  A  few  noisy  de- 
monstrations of  feeling  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  He  would  ask,  had  nothing 
been  done  to  provoke  those  riots  by  the  in- 
judicious  conduct  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  improper  introduction  of  military  force 
insultingly  paraded  before  the  people? 
Instead  of  wondering  at  this  trifling  effer- 
vescence, his  only  astonishment  was,  as  is 
stated  by  one  of  the  most  talented  news- 
papers of  the  day,  that  a  state  of  things  so 
revolting  to  common  sense  had  not  pro- 
duced, on  an  occasion  like  this,  an  ebulli- 
tion of  popular  fury  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  people  of  Scotland  had 
been  always  deemed  a  highly  educated, 
intelligent  people,  and  were  any  proof 
wanting  of  this,  it  was,  that  the  close  corpo- 
rations of  Scotland  had,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, by  a  large  majority,  returned  men 
of  liberal  principles,  and  alive  to  the  signs 
of  the  timcS;  whereas  the  close  borough  of 
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England  had  returned  men  wedded  and 
pledged  to  every  ancient  abuse,  to  every 
vile  corrupt  system  which  bad  impoverished 
and  disgraced  the  country ;  the  light  of 
reason  had  penetrated  the  murky  cloud  of 
northern  darkness,  and  the  necessity  for 
Reform  had  reached  even  that  heau  ideal 
of  a  boroughmongei's  imagination  —  the 
constituency  of  Scotland.  The  House 
had  been  told  in  the  last  Parliament,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  indifferent  to 
Reform,  and  this  declaration  had  proceeded 
from  the  Member  for  the  capital ;  but  that 
hon.  Member  had  only  proved  how  little 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  the 
city  he  was  said  to  represent.  It  might  be 
very  true,that  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh were  indifferent,  nay,  averse  to 
Reform,  and  the  late  election  had  proved 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  still  so. 
This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  many  snug  jobs  they  had  been  enabled 
to  share  in.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute  any 
thing  improper  to  the  present  Magistrates 
of  I^in burgh,  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  whom  he  highly  re- 
spected. He  was  sure  if  they  were  to  job, 
it  would  be  for  their  city  not  for  them- 
selves. This  was  a  more  excusable  species 
of  jobbing,  but  this  had  not  been  the  case 
in  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  He 
ventured  to  say,  that  the  history  of  the 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland  presented  a  scene 
of  corruption,  petty  tyranny,  fraud,  and 
demoralization,  both  in  their  elections  and 
their  municipal  government,  unexampled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
barely  credible  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  the  pitiable  results. 
He  begged  to  ask  hon. Members  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  if  almost  all  the  burghs 
of  Scotland,  with  funds  originally  more 
than  sufficient  for  carrying  on  their  affairs, 
were  not  now  deeply  in  debt — if  their  funds 
had  not  been  wasted  in  the  most  absurd 
and  useless  litigations,  and  in  grants  to 
the  Magistrates  themselves  and  their  crea- 
tures? Nor  could  any  one  be  surprised 
that  it  was  so,  when  they  saw  a  body  of 
men  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  year  to 
carry  on  the  farce  of  self- election ;  and 
that  even  the  small  infusion  of  popular 
opinion  in  the  Town  Councils,  from  the 
Representatives  of  the  Trades,  was  con- 
trolled (by  a  power  in  the  self-elected  to 
strike  out  one,  two,  or  more  from  the  list 
presented  to  them.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  these  men  were  irresponsible 
ft>r  their  conduct,  and  held  their  places  in 


defiance  of  every  dictate  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  what  could  be  expected  ? 
He  spoke  warmly  on  this  subject,  because 
he  had  too  lamentable  a  picture  of  this  fact 
before  his  eyes,  in  what  tiad  occurred  in  a 
burgh  he  had  now  the  honour  to  represent, 
not  to  feel  warmly  on  the  subject.  He 
wished  for  a  general  measure  of  Reform, 
because  in  a  Reformed  Parliament  we  must 
immediately  follow  up  that  first  step  by 
burgh  Refojm,  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land might  in  vain  have  called  for  to  a 
Parliament  as  rotten  as  those  who  sent 
them  ?  He  begged  to  thank  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  introduced  this  measure, 
and  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land on  behalf  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland, 
and  to  tell  him,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
tangible  and  practical  benefits  that  must 
ensue  from  the  carrying  it.  He  did  not 
mean  to  press  this  subject  at  present,  but 
he  pledged  himself  in  a  future  Session,  or, 
should  he  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in^  a 
future  Parliament,  to  bring  forward  or 
support  a  wholesome  system  of  burgh 
Reform.  He  asked  again,  could  there  be 
a  stronger  proof,  were  any  wanting,  of  the 
necessity  of  Reform  in  the  Scotch  system 
of  Representation,  than  the  facts  of  the 
late  Edinburgh  election,  when  seventeen 
self-elected  individuals — at  least  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  so — succeed^  in 
forcing  a  Representative  on  the  inhabitants 
of  that  metropolis  against  the  wishes  of 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  them  ? 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  begged  to  offer 
his  humble  testimony  to  the  upright  and 
independent  conduct  and  public  spirit 
generally  of  the  Town  Councils  of  Scot- 
land at  the  late  election ;  men  who,  from 
their  station  in  life,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  biassed  to  the  old 
system,  by  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  direct  personal  advan- 
tage. With  a  generosity  worthy  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  or  corporate  considerations  on 
the  altar  of  their  country,  in  vcting  for  a 
measure  now  so  imperatively  called  for. 
Had  the  freeholders  of  Scotland,  men  in  a 
high  sphere  of  life,  and  supposed  to  be 
better  educated  than  the  Town  Councils, 
evinced  an  equal  liberality,  the  returns  from 
that  country  would  have  been  more  credit- 
able than  they  were.  But  seeing,  as  who 
could  not  see,  the  blindness  and  tenacity 
of  Princes  and  Potentates,  could  they 
wonder    that    Scotch    lairds,    generally 
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necessitous,  and  hungry  after  places  and 
pensions,  should  stick  closely  to  the  system 
by  which  they  had  hitherto  so  largely  and 
exclusively  profited  ?     He  would  now  only 
observe,  tnat  if  the  Scotch  burgh  system 
was  bad,  that  of  the  county  Representation 
rivalled  it  in  absurdity — a  franchise  not 
depending  on  property,  for  it  was  more 
frequently  disjoined  from  than  united  to 
it ;  confined  to  a  most  limited  and  inade- 
quate constituency,  and  participating  in  all 
tne  barbarisms  of  feudal  institutions.  What 
had  been  the  result  of  all  this?     Why 
that  the  Scotch  Members  had  been  gene- 
rally a  nonentity  in  that  House.  He  could 
not  suppose  this  had  arisen  because  men 
of  greater  talent  could  not  be  found,  but 
because  men  of  talent  hated  and  detested 
the  system  of  jobbing  it  was  necessary  to 
pursue.    And  here   he  could  not  resist 
relating  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotch  county 
Member,  which  afforded  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  the  lot  with  some  honorable 
exceptions.    Of  this  gentleman  it  was  said 
— and  he  begged  to  add  that  he  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Mr.   Pitt  and  his 
policy — that  his  invariable  rule  was,  never 
to  be  present  at  a  debate  or  absent  at  a 
division — and  that  he  had  only  once,  in 
his  long  political  life,  ventured  to  vote 
according  to  his  conscience,  and  that  he 
found  on  that  occasion  he  had  voted  wrong. 
Call  you  this  a  Representative,  or  a  Dele- 
gate, or  what?     He  would  undertake  to 
make  as  good  a  one  any  day  out  of  a 
bundle  of  straw.     He  trusted  he  might  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  what  had  fallen 
on  a  previous   evening  from    the    hon. 
member  for  Naime,  when  he  rather  pre- 
maturely introduced  the  subject  of  the 
Scotch  Bill.    The  hon.  Member  had  told 
the  House  that  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
were  averse  to  the  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.     He  did  not  know  how  the 
hon.  Member  had  got  that  information. 
The  farmers  of  East  Lothian,  the  greatest 
agricultural  district  of  Scotland,  had  peti- 
tioned for  it — the  farmers  in  his  part  of 
the  country  had  shown  no  aversion  to  it ; 
and  he  had  since  met  a  friend  of  his,  a 
very  large  northern  proprietor,  who  said 
he  had  not  met  a  man  of  any  description 
in  the  north  who  was  not  favourable  to  it. 
And  as  the  leasehold  votes  were  to  be 
given,  and  most  properly  so,  in  England, 
surely,  for  the  sake  of  that  uniformity, 
which  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  con- 
tended for,  it  would  not  be  denied  to  the 
yeomanry  of  Scotland — ^a  body  of  men  so 


intelligent,  and,  he  would  add,  so  loyal, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  they  were 
as  fit  to  judge  of  what  was  good  for  their 
interests  as  any  Member  of  the  House.  It 
was  really  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side — they  blamed  this  Bill  in  the  gross, 
because  it  established  too  great  an  uni- 
formity of  voting ;  and  they  then  pulled  it 
to  pieces  in  detail,  because  it  was  not 
uniform  enough.  They  said,  why  was 
there  not  a  40s,  franchise  in  the  counties 
of  Scotland  as  it  prevailed  in  England  ? 
He  himself  had  no  objection  to  a  40s. 
franchise — the  Representation  could  not  be 
marde  too  popular ;  but  would  this  please 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  ?  He  would  say,  that  the 
rottenest  borough  now  about  to  be  disfran- 
chised in  England  was  not  more  in  need 
of  amendment  than  the  Scotch  counties ; 
the  traffic  in  votes  went  on,  not  for  money, 
perhaps,  but  for  place  and  emolument. 
He  supposed  he  should  be  told  how  much 
Scotland  had  flourished  since  the  Union, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  system  must  be 
excellent ;  but  he  contended  that  Scotland 
had  flourished,  not  in  consequence  of,  but 
in  spite  of,  her  system  of  representation ; 
and  something  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
infusion  of  some  portion  of  popular  ingre- 
dients from  the  Union  with  England, 
where,  with  all  the  rotten  boroughs,  there 
were  not  half  so  many  defects — so  many 
glaring  absurdities — such  a  decided  want 
of  all  that  constituted  representation — as 
prevailed  in  Scotland.  He  repeated  what 
he  had  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that, 
however  he  might  wish  that  Ministers 
might  find  it  consistent  with  their  arrange- 
ments to  give  additional  Members  to  Scot- 
land, he  must  ever  regard  this,  and  he  was 
sure  his  countrymen  did  so  too,  as  a  g^eat 
and  magnificent  boon,  as  giving  them  not 
five  but  fifty  Members  at  once ;  for  he  defied 
any  man  to  prove  that  Scotland  had, 
hitherto,  been  represented  at  all,  or  that 
her  energies  had  not  been  cramped  and 
deadened,  instead  of  being  fostered  and 
cherished  by  her  system  of  representation. 
On  the  minor  details  of  the  Bill  he  did 
not  mean  to  enlarge  now,  but  be  would 
take  the  liberty  of  expressing  freely  his 
opinion  in  the  Committee,  though  hon. 
Gentlemen  called  him  a  delegate.  The 
principle  of  the  Bill  should  have  his  warm- 
est support,  more  especially  as  putting  an 
end  to  the  system  of  voting  in  counties, 
and  certainly  without  compensation^  which 
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he  hoped  he  should  never  hear  urg;ed 
again,  after  the  very  able  and  eloquent 
refutation  of  that  doctrine  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne.  When  last  in  Scot- 
land, he  had  mingled  much  and  often 
with  the  people  of  all  classes — he  had 
attended  meetings  consisting  of  many 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  had 
found  them  all  actuated  but  by  one  spirit 
— the  most  devoted  loyalty  to  their  King 
— the  hearty  approbation  of  the  measure 
of  Reform  submitted  by  his  Majesty's 
Government — and  the  most  thorough  dis- 
like to  the  boroughmongering  faction,  who 
would  rivet  more  6rmly  the  chains  that 
already  gall  us  to  the  quick.  They  hail 
this  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
of  economy  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  as  giving  them  some  voice  in  the 
election  of  those  who  impose  their  burthens, 
the  main  end  of  all  representation.  He 
rejoiced  to  think,  that  it  had  been  admitted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
Government  of  the  country  had  been 
somewhat  expensive.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  soft  and  decorous  mode  of  express- 
ing what  he  would  characterize  as  profli- 
gate extravagance,  and  contempt  both  for 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  country. 
And  here  was  another  of  the  practical 
goods  arising  from  Reform.  Had  our 
burthens  not  gone  on  increasing?  And 
what  security  had  we  in  the  integrity  of  a 
Parliament,  the  nominees  of  individuals, 
that  our  funds  should  not  again  be  equally 
and  scandalously  wasted  in  carrying  on 
long  and  unjust  wars  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  or  in  pampering  those  minions 
of  Government,  who,  while  suffered  to  riot 
in  luxury  and  ease,  cared  not  for  the  groans 
or  sufferings  of  their  countrymen.  When 
the  Members  of  that  House — Representa- 
tives he  would  not  call  them — were  not 
amenable  for  their  conduct  to  their  con- 
stituents, there  was  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  frugality  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  He  hailed  this  measure 
of  Reform,  especially  as  introducing  into 
his  native  country  a  better  system  of 
representation,  founded  not  on  ideal  pos- 
session of  paper  votes  separated  from  real 
property,  not  on  the  disgusting  system  of 
close  and  self-elected  corporations,  but  on 
the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
country;  he  trusted,  that  with  this  extend- 
ed constituency,  well-informed,  and  full  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  as  he  knew  his 
countrymen  to  be,  that  hereafter  Members 
for  Scotland  would  be  something  better 
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than  non-entities,  which  they  had  too 
generally  been  in  the  House ;  and  that  in 
appealing  to  their  constituents,  they  would 
to  secure  their  votes,  use  some  argument 
more  worthy  of  themselves  and  their 
country,  than  this  hitherto  too  general 
one — **  that  they  were  ready  to  inflict  on 
their  country  any  burthen,  however  gall- 
ing, or  make  their  votes  subservient  to  the 
carrying  of  any  job  of  the  Minister  of  the 
day."  This  might  seem  strong  language, 
but  he  assured  the  House  it  was  the  lan- 
guage and  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had  been  maligned 
by  being  called  indifferent  to  Reform.  If 
they  had  at  any  time  appeared  less  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  Reform,  it  was  because 
hope  had  given  place  to  sullen  despair ; 
they  loved  their  King,  and  respected  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  their  country  and, 
detested  revolution  ;  but  after  the  flagrant 
case  of  East  Retford,  what  hope  had  they 
at  that  time,  that,  by  constitutional  means, 
they  were  to  arrive  at  a  correction  of  the 
manifold  abuses  of  the  representative  part 
of  the  Constitution?  Hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  had  spoken  of 
their  belief,  from  local  knowledge,  in  a 
reaction  having  taken  place  on  this  import- 
ant subject  He  was  bound  to  express 
his  deep  conviction,  that  in  Scotland  no 
such  reaction  had  taken  place.  As  in 
that  country  Reform  was  most  required, 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  abuses, 
so  there  the  feeling  in  its  favour  was  the 
strongest — the  most  deeply  rooted:  he 
could  not  quote  a  stronger  instance  of  that 
deep-rooted  feeling  than  in  the  transac- 
tions that  took  place  at  the  election  for 
the  county  of  Stirling.  When  the  result 
of  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  of  that 
county  was  announced  to  the  assembled 
multitude  who  had  left  the  town,  that 
they  might  not  be  accused  of  endeavour- 
ing to  dictate  or  overawe,  what  then  took 
place?  Instead  of  breaking  into  noisy 
and  riotous  expressions  of  disapprobation, 
they  reversed  the  flags  which  they  had 
carried  in  honour  of  their  generous  and  be- 
loved Monarch,  and  in  mute  and  mournful 
procession  left  the  field.  This  silence  spoke 
more  loudly  than  ten  thousand  tongues. 
Were  these  men  to  be  easily  turned  aside 
from  the  settled  purpose  of  their  minds  by 
a  change  of  Administration,  or  protracted 
delay  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
hopes  ?  The  memory  of  their  noble  an- 
cestors—the sense  of  their  own  wrongs, 
was  too  strong  to  be  easily  obliterate. 


beach  and  bid  the  Ude  to  bate  its 
usual  height,  as  by  protracted  debates  oo 
the  znioor  details  of  the  Bill,  or  even  by 
holding  up  to  their  view  as  ranged  against 
them  the  august  body  of  the  Aristocracy, 
for  whom  they  naturally  eqtertained  the 
most  sincere  respect,  expect  to  shake  the 
firm  resolve  of  an  enlightened  and  united 
people. 

Sir  George  Warrender  complimented 
his  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last  but 
one  on  the  talent  which  he  had  exhibited, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
general  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland  with 
respect  to  Reform.  For  himself,  he  cer- 
tainly felt  obliged  to  unsay  much  of  what 
he  bad  said  upon  the  subject  in  March  last. 
Whatever  shafts  of  ridicule  might  be 
directed  against  him  for  this  declaration, 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  the  change  pro- 
ceeded from  honourable  and  honest  mo- 
tives. On  a  former  occasion  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that 'the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  if  not  hostile  to  any 
Parliamentary  Reform,  were  at  least  in- 
different to  it.  After  the  firebrand  of  the 
English  Bill  had  been  thrown  amongst 
them,  however,  there  was  a  change ;  and 
he  believed  that  there  now  did  exist  in 
Scotland  an  earnest  desire  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  of  Reform.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  was  ready  to  abandon 
those  rights  which  he  felt  he  must  aban- 
don. But  why  was  he  ready  to  abandon 
them  ?  To  secure  the  tranquillity  and  in- 
terests of  his  country.    He  confessed  this 
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country ;  and  he  should  vote  for  the  ae- 
cond  reading  of   the   Scottish  Bill,  be- 
cause he  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  to 
Scotland  from  the  measure;  whereas  he 
had  voted  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  English  Bill,  because  he  did  apprehend, 
at  that  time,  and  he  still  apprehended 
danger  to  England  from  the  measure.    As 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  be  should  state 
his  objections  to  several  of  them  when  the 
Bill  went   into  a  Committee;  and  espe- 
cially to  the  proposed  marriage  of  certain 
districts  and  counties,  the  banns  of  which 
had    been    forbidden    by   all    hands  in 
Scotland.    There  were  various  enactmeots, 
however,  of  which  he  approved ;  in  par- 
ticular that  by  which  the  eldest  sons  of 
Peers  of  Scotland,  who  were  now  pre- 
cluded, were  admitted    into    the  Houie. 
To  other  parts  of  the  Bill  be  could  not 
consent ;  yet  it  was  capable  of  being  so 
remodelled  and  improved  in  the  Com- 
mittee, as  to  recommend   itself  to  those 
who  might  object  to  it  in  its  present  state. 
He,  therefore,  should  give  his  assent  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  reserving 
his  objections  till  it  was  in  Committee. 
He  had  heard  nothing  from  the  learned 
Lord  which  made  him  suppose  that  the 
accession  of  members  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  Scotland  was  to  be"  limited  to  five. 
If  his  Majesty's  Government  would  coo- 
sent  to  add  a  further  accession  of  five 
more  Members,  he  was  sure  nothing  would 
tend  so  much  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  the  measure  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  thought  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  vote  against  the  second 
might  appear  strange  in  him  who  had  j  reading  of  the  Bill ;  because  that  would 
formerly  used  such  strong  language,  and  j  be  to  imply   that  they  were  against  all 
even  characterized  the  measure  as  one  of  j  Reform.     Unless  they  gave  the  people  of 
spoliation.      The  state  of  Scotland  now, !  Scotland  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  fron 
and  of  its  present  feeling,  would  be  his  I  the  discussions  in  the  Committee,  what  it 
best  apology  for  the  change  of  sentiment    was  proposed  to  do,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  confessed  he  had  undergone.     He  had,    they  would  be  satisfied.     In   one  remark 
however,  been  always  so  far  a  Reformer  as   of  the  learned  Lord  he  could  not  concur, 
to  feel  the  expediency  of  admitting  all  i  namely,  that  there  had  been  a  great  sepa- 
great,  rising,  and  aspiring  interests  into    ration  of  feeling  between  the  higher  and 
the  Representation,  from  which  an  older '  lower  classes  in  Scotland.     He  believed 
and  more  restricted  poticy  had  excluded    there  was  no  such  separation.    On  the 
them.    As  for  the  English  Reform  Bill,  he   contrary,  it  was  a  sort  of  complaint  that 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  it  in    there  was  a  peculiar  mutual  kindness  sub- 
all  its  stages;    although  in  so  doing  he   sisting  between    his  countrymen.    ThiS| 
had  run  counter  to  all  considerations  of ,  therefore,  was  not  one  of  those  reasons 
private    friendship    and    attachment — a  j  on  which  the  change  of  Representation 
proof,  he  hoped,  that  he  was  not  actuated  ^  could  be  founded.    The  circumstances  of 
by    any   undue   motives.     He  certainly  |  Scotland,  its  vast  improvement  during  the 
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with  England,  and  with  other  of  our 
distant  possessiona,  showed  that  the  state 
of  its  Representation  was  no  bar  to  the 
intellect  of  the  country;  yet  a  growing 
feeling  had  extended  itself  before  this 
Bill  was  submitted  to  the  country,  that 
additional  Representation  should  be  giren 
to  the  great  towns.  As  compared  with 
what  had  been  done  for  England  by  the 
Bill  that  had  just  been  passed,  he  did  not 
think  that  this  Bill  was  any  boon  to 
Scotland,  as  the  Lord  Advocate  had  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  The  learned  Lord  had 
said,  that  Scotland  had  had  the  worst  of 
the  Union ;  if  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
learned  Lord;  in  laying  down  the  rules 
that  were  to  be  their  guidance  in  future, 
to  improve  the  relative  condition  of 
Scotland  as  compared  with  England.  He 
had  not  done  so  in  this  Bill,  and  he 
would  be  giving  no  benefit  to  Scotland 
unless  a  very  considerable  number  more  of 
members  was  given  to  that  country  than 
what  she  now  possessed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Members  given  to  a  few  large 
towns  in  Scotland,  there  was  no  increase 
whatever.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to 
Scotland ;  and  he  declared,  that  if  this 
Bill  was  to  pass,  it  must  undergo  a  very 
serious  alteration  in  that  respect.  For 
himself,  he  certainly  would  not  consent  to 

Gss  the  Bill,  until  several  alterations  had 
en  made  in  it,  so  as  to  give  Scotland 
her  fair  share  in  the  Representation  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Robert  Fergnson,  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  was  mis« 
taken  as  to  the  wishes  of  Scotland  upon 
this  Reform  Bill.  What  they  wanted 
vraa— not  a  mere  increase  of  the  number 
of  their  Representatives— but  such  a 
change  of  system  as  would  secure  them 
an  independent  constituency.  They  de- 
sired to  have  the  advantages  that  would 
be  afforded  by  the  means  of  making  an 
independent  return  of  their  Members,  an 
advantage  which  as  yet  they  had  never 
had.  When  the  learned  Lord  said,  that 
Scotland  had  the  worst  of  the  Union,  he 
meant—not  that  Scotland  had  not  Mem- 
bers enough  given  her,  but  that  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  independent  constituency 
were  not  secured.  That  disadvantage  was 
now  to  be  compensated,  and  an  indepen- 
dent constituency  created.  He  had  always 
hoped  to  see  the  time  when  Scotland 
would  be  able  to  return  Members  inde- 
pendently ;  and  be  believed  that  the  mo- 


ment had  now  arrived.  In  that  respect 
the  Union  had  done  no  good  to  Scotland, 
but  it  had  drawn  a  thorn  from  the  side  of 
England.  All  the  advantage  had,  there- 
fore, been  with  England,  but  now  he  hoped 
that  the  system  of  ruling  Scotland  by 
patronage  would  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
Scotland  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  deprived. 
The  system  under  which  Scotland  had 
been  governed  had  degraded  its  political 
character.  They  had  o^en  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  English  gentlemen  the  expres- 
sion of  Scotch  jobs,  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  well  warranted.  A  system  of  corrup- 
tion the  most  gross  had  hitherto  prevailed 
there,  and  had,  he  repeated,  degraded  the 
political  character  or  the  people.  That 
blot  had,  however,  been  now  wiped  away 
by  the  honest  and  honourable  enthusiasm 
which  the  people  there  had  lately  mani- 
fested in  favour  of  Reform.  His  standing 
there  was  a  proof  of  that  enthusiasm  ana 
of  its  purity.  He  had  been  returned  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  town  he  represented, 
because  they  were  wise  and  honest  enough 
to  see  that  the  property  in  elections  which 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  true  independence  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country.  He  denied  that 
there  was  in  Scotland  any  dislike  towards 
the  higher  orders;  and  he  asserted  most 
positively,  that  the  Scotch  entertained,  as 
they  had  always  done,  a  strong  feelingof 
attachment  towards  their  superiors.  The 
spirit  now  raised  in  Scotland  was  not  that 
of  a  turbulent  insurbodination,  but  of  a 
desire  to  obtain  those  political  rights  of 
which  the  mass  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing their  intelligence  and  industry, 
had  hitherto  been  deprived.  The  higher 
orders  would  always  be  able  to  keep  up 
their  proper  influence  in  the  country,  but 
they  must  keep  it  up  by  kindness  and 
good  conduct;  the  repellent  system,  on 
the  contrary,  was  fraught  with  vexation 
and  mischief  to  those  who  had  recourse  to 
it.  Their  English  and  Irish  brethren  had 
long  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
Scotland,  on  the  score  of  her  hospitadity; 
he  trusted  they  would  now  be  able  to  do  so 
on  the  score  of  her  political  independence 
and  her  constitutional  liberty. 

Colonel  Lindsay  complimented  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  on  the 
speech  he  had  just  delivered  ;  but  could 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  opinions  he  had 
expressed.  He  knew  the  coarse  that  hia 
constituents  would  pursue  towards  hoD. 
T2 
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for  the  opposition  he  should  give  this 
Bill ;  he  knew  that  they  would  elect  an- 
other in  his  stead ;   but  that  would  not 
deter  him  from  doing  his  duty.     He  had 
ever  been  the  advocate  of  reform  where 
abuses  had  been  pointed  out,  and  where 
the  remedy  was  shewn ;  but  that  was  not 
the  reason  why  he  should  support  this 
Bill,  which  he  thought  was  fraught  with 
mischief.     Upon  that   principle  he  had 
supported  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  not  opposed  to  Re- 
form, but  was  only  opposed  to  speculative 
notions  of  Reform.    The  last  Ministers 
had    done    many  things   deserving    the 
thanks  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  re- 
duction of  taxes;   but  in  contrast  with 
them,  the  present  Ministers  had  done  no- 
thing.    If  the  poor  of  that  country  were 
to  be  supplied  with  what  they  wanted,  and 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  was  to 
be  bettered  by  this  Bill,  he  should  support 
it ;  but  as  it  was  not  proved  to  him  that  the 
Bill  would  have  any  such  effect,  he  should 
oppose  it.     He  asked  the  stranger  who 
had  visited  Scotland,  whether  the  rich 
man  there  did  not  live  upon  his  property  ? 
and  whether  he  did  not  bestow  a  portion 
of  the  blessings  he  had  received  for  him- 
self upon  Qthers  ?  whether  it  was  not  true 
that  tne  people  there  were  among  the  best 
agriculturists  of  the  day  ?  that  they  taught 
the  principles  of  it  to  others?    that  the 
lower  orders  were  happy,  contented  and 
grateful  ?  that  the  law  in  that  country  was 
fairly  and  justly  administered  ?  that  the 
people  were  moral — that  their  religion, 
though  primitive  in  its  forms,  was  respect- 
able?   who,  then,  could  deny  that  that 
country  was  happy?    that  it  was  most 
flourishing  ?  that  all  the  blessings  of  Hea- 
ven were  showered  upon  it?  that  these 
blessings  were  the  consequences  of  that 
Constitution  under  which  they  had  long 
and  happily  lived  ?   He  objected  to  this 
Bill,  that  by  its  provisions  respecting  the 
10/.  householders,  it  would  throw  all  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers.   The  farmers  were,  in  many  places, 
few  and  scattered,  and  they  would  be 
overpowered  by  the  influence  thus  given 
to  the  10/.  householders.     He  objected  to 
it  besides,  that  it  put  an  unconstitutional 
power  into  the  hands  of  Sherifls  of  coun- 
ties, with  respect  to  the  registration  of 
voters.    He  maintained  also,  that  this  Bill 
did  not  give  a  fair  pcoportion  of  Members 
to  Scotland,  considering  the  wealth  and 
population  of  that  country*    The  propor- 


tion had  been  long  settled,  and  being  al- 
tered, as  it  was  now  proposed  to  be,  the 
Articles  of  Union  were  violated ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  justice  was  not  done  to 
Scotland.     He  maintained  that  the  mam 
principles  of  this  Reform  measure  were 
cruel   and  unjust  to  Scotland,  depriving 
her,  as  it  did,  of  any  thing  like  a  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  Representation  of  the 
empire,  according  to  her  population,  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  put  forward  as  one  of 
the  leading  principles  on  which  they  were 
to  legislate.     When    such  boroughs   as 
Malton,  with  4,005,  and  Monmouth,  with 
4,100  inhabitants,  were  to  send  two  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  was  it  just  to  Scotland , 
that  some  of  her  populous  and  wealthy 
counties  were  to  send  half  a  Member  each  ? 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  now  desirous  of  having  Reform 
in  those  places  where  the  franchise  was 
to  be  extended  to  10/.  householders,  and 
where  new  Members  were  to  be  given. 
They  were  desirous  now  of  getting  it,  be- 
cause it  had  been  promised  them,  and  it 
was  the   character  of   his  countrymen, 
never  to  give  up  their  claim  to  any  thing 
respecting  which  they  had  obtained  a  pro- 
mise.    But  he  denied  that  they  had  sought 
or  wished  for  Reform,  until  it  was  offered 
them  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
recommended  to  them  as  a  benefit,  which 
he  believed  it  would  never  prove.    The 
hon.  Member  then  read  a  list  of  the  peti- 
tions presented  from  Scotland,  for  Reform, 
in  each  of  the  years,  from  1 820,  downwards. 
In  several  of  those  years  there  were  none, 
and  in  others,  only  one  or  two.     In  the 
year  1828,  and  1829,  there  were  none; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1831,  after  the 
excitement  created  by  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment, there  were   129.     What  did 
this  prove  but  that  the  people,  until  ex- 
cited by  the  Government,  were  contented 
with  the  system  under  which  they  lived, 
and  desired  no  change  ?    He  should  have 
been  ready  to  support  a  moderate  and 
temperate  measure,  if  such  a  one  had  been 
proposed,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
to  go  from  one  system  to  the  extreme  of 
another  at  once  was  an  experiment  to 
which  he  would  not  consent.    A  moderate 
quantity  of  wine  might  be  a  good  thing, 
but  to  get  intoxicated  was  the  reverse. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  good  quality  under 
the  sun  that  did  not  become  a  fault  if 
carried  to  excess.    Generosity  carried  too 
far  became  extravagance — economy  be* 
came  parsimony — courage,   reahness — 
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caution,  timidity — religion,  fanaticism — 
and  even  liberty  became  licentiousness ; 
and  this  was  tbe  point  to  which  this  Bill 
would  lead.  He  opposed  this  measure 
on  that  account,  and  because  he  thought 
that  this  change  was  only  the  precursor 
to  other  and  greater  changes.  Last  night 
the  Constitution  of  England  had  been 
ejected  from  the  doors  of  that  House  by 
a  majority  of  the  Commons  of  England — 
a  Constitution  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
vigour,  in  the  height  of  its  excellence, 
now  purer  and  more  free  from  corruption 
than  ever  it  had  been ;  it  had  been  cast 
forth,  to  adopt  the  base,  wretched,  new- 
bom,  deformed,  offspring  of  bis  Majesty's 
Ministers;  he  had  almost  said,  the  off- 
spring of  a  body  of  reckless  men.  He 
must  expect  that  the  same  fate  would 
attend  the  Constitution  of  Scotland.  To 
conclude,  he  should  borrow  the  words  of 
another,  which  more  elegantly  expressed 
his  feelings  than  his  own  words  might  do. 
He  would  quote  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Canning  on  a  like  occasion.  In  the  con- 
cluding part  of  his  speech  on  the  question 
of  Reform,  in  the  year  1822,  be  said, 
*'  Although  I  presume  not  to  think  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  will 
give  any  weight  to  observations  or  warn- 
ings of  mine,  yet  on  this,  probably  the 
last,  opportunity,  which  I  shall  have  of 
raising  my  voice  on  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  while  I  conjure  the 
House  to  pause  before  it  consents  to 
adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
I  cannot  help  conjuring  the  noble  Lord 
kimself  to  pause  before  he  again  presses 
it  on  the  country.  If,  however,  he  shall 
persevere,  and  if  his  perseverance  shall 
be  successful,  and  if  the  result  of  that 
success  shall  be  such  as  I  cannot  help 
apprehending*  his  be  the  triumph  to  have 
precipitated  those  results;  be  mine  the 
consolation  that,  to  the  utmost  and  latest 
of  my  power,  I  opposed  them."  ^ 

Mr.  CharUi  Grant  was  happy  to  find 
that  the  Bill  had  been  discussed  with  so 
much  temper  and  moderation.  He  viewed 
the  measure  as  one  of  vast  importance  to 
Scotland,  where  the  impression  for  a  long 
time  had  been  felt,  that  some  change  must 
take  place  in  the  state  of  the  Representa- 
tion tnere.  The  people  of  that  country, 
in  fact,  regarded  RdTorm  to  be  so  indis- 
pensable^  and  believed  the  government  of 
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the  country  to  have  been  so  long  con- 
vinced of  that  necessity,  that  they  could 
attribute  the  delay  to  nothing  but  the 
apprehension  that  the  call  for  a  Scotch, 
would  necessarily  invite  to  a  discussion  oc 
the  merits  of  an  English  Reform.  Scot- 
land was  at  present  actually  without  a 
Representation,  for  those  who  were  called 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  there, 
were  in  no  way  responsible  to  tne  people, 
nor  elected  by  them.  He  claimed  for 
Scotland,  therefore,  the  right  of  Repre- 
sentation— the  right  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  that  country  upon  the  pretence 
that  the  people  were  not  free  enough  to 
be  released  from  the  trammels  of  exclusion 
and  monopoly,  which  were  added  to  the 
other  bonds  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
effects  of  exclusion  and  monopoly  were 
known  to  be  injurious  to  commercial  traffic 
in  which  individuals  were  concerned,  and 
why  should  tney  not  operate  in  a  bane- 
ful manner  when  applied  politically  and 
against  a  whole  nation  ?  Some  hon. 
Members  had  spoken  of  the  Scotch  Bill 
as  if  they  feared  that  it  would  break  down 
the  English  Constitution.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  Scotch  Bill  could  have  any 
effect,  except  that  of  giving  additional 
vigour  to  tne  English  Constitution,  by 
more  closely  rivetting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  was  quite 
impossible  that  a  reciprocity  of  advantages 
could  arise,  when  in  one  country  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  a  Representation.  The 
Bill  would,  however,  remedy  the  inequality 
which  established  a  line  of  demarcation 
so  unfavourable  to  Scotland.  It  was 
with  pride  he  stated,  that  in  no  country 
did  the  several  classes  of  the  people  blend 
together  in  a  more  harmonious  manner 
than  in  Scotland.  It  was,  indeed,  de- 
lightful to  see  feelings  which  sprung  from 
very  different  sources  mix  together,  and 
prove  mutually  beneficial.  Being  con- 
nected with  Scotland,  he  felt  proud  in 
acknowledging  the  virtues  of  the  Scotch 
people,  and  must  call  upon  the  House  to 
say  whether  it  was  possible  to  deny  any 
longer,  to  a  population  remarkable  for 
learning,  industiy,  and  great  commercial 
spirit  and  exertion,  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  was  convinced,  for  his  part, 
that  the  Government  durst  not  any  longer 
withhold  from  the  Scotch  the  rights  which 
they  claimed  so  reasonably,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  warmly.    The  boon  would, 
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the  different  classes  of  the  community, 
whereas  the  refusal  of  it  would  constitute 
between  the  two  countries  a  barrier  which 
ought  never  to  exist.  Above  all,  he  would 
impress  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  boon  cordially,  generously,  and 
graciously. 

Sir  George   Clerk  was  glad  that  the 
House  had  had  the  benefit  of  hearing 
again  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, after  so  long  an  interval  of  silence 
on  his  part.     He  had  been  curious  to  hear 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman    es^plain    the 
grounas  upon  which  he  supported  that 
Reform  against  which  he   had  so  often 
the  happiness  of  dividing  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.     But  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  declamation, 
and    the    talent  with   which  he    never 
failed  to  address  the  House,  he  had  given 
no  reason  whatever  for  the  measure,  ex- 
cepting that  which  all  the  supporters  of 
the  English  Bill  had  given  for  it,  namely, 
that  the  people  willed  it.     He  denied  that 
any  other  reason  could  be  given,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  as  a  proof  that  no  extensive 
change  was  required   in   that    country. 
When  they  were  told  so  much  of  the  evils 
of   the  representative   system  in   Great 
Britain,  as  resulting  from  the  theoretic 
defects  of  our  Constitutions  it  might  be 
fair  and  reasonable  to  look  at  that  part  of 
the  empire  where  such  defects  were  worst, 
and  to  ask  whether  they  had  produced  the 
worst  results  in  the  condition  of.  the  peo- 
ple.   But  what  was  the  fact?     If  they 
looked  to  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  it  would  be 
found,  that  in  their  intelligence,    their 
habits  of  industry,  and  in  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  comfort  amongst  them,  they  were 
the  most  favoured  portion  of  the  empire. 
Was  it,  then,  upon  speculative  grounds 
alone  that  they  were  to  abandon  a  system, 
under  which  the  state  of  the  people,  the 
great  and  crowning  object  of  all  good  go- 
vernment, had  been  brought  about?  They 
were,  indeed,  at  first  told  that  this  measure 
would  not  change  the  Constitution ;  that 
it  was  only  intended  to  restore  it.     In  the 
late  debates,  that  position  had  been  very 
much  avoided,  if  not  abandoned ;  but  it 
was  left  for  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly 
declare,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  not  to  leave  one  single 
vestige  of  the  system  under  which  the 
country  had  most  umdeniably  attained  to 


unexampled  greatness  and  prosperity.  He 
regretted  that  the  learned  Lord  should 
have  so  vehemently  attacked  the  system 
by  which  he  had  found  his  way  into  Par* 
liament.    But  whatever  might  be  the  eviia 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  Representation 
of  Scotland,  they  were  not  very  likely  to 
be  remedied  by  the  measure  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  who  did  not  appear  to  nave 
any  other  motive  for  bringing  it  forward, 
than  that  the  people  required  it — a  motive 
which  seemed  to  be  quite  sufficient,  with^ 
out  any  reference  to  political  exigency, 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said,  had  her  landed  interest  ade- 
quately and  ably  represented ;  but  this 
Bill  would  utterly  ruin  the  interests  of  the 
small  landed  proprietors,  and  throw  them 
into  a  state  of  comparative  vassalage.     It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable  to  prevent  a 
strong  line  of  demarcation  from  being 
drawn  between  the  countries ;  still  it  waa 
impossible,  from  the  different  nature  of 
the  property  in  both,  to  establish  a  pre* 
cisely  similar  state  of  Representation  in 
each  ;  and  the  violent  method  proposed  bj 
Ministers  was  calculated  not  pnly  to  shut 
out  persons  having  the  necessary  acquire- 
ments for  the  Representation,  but  to  place 
the  small  resident  proprietors  of  land  as 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  indivi* 
duals  as  ever  was  the  constituency  of  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  A.     Such  a  result 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  interest  which 
these  proprietors  felt  in  doing  good  to  the 
community.      He  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry  had  considered 
the  fact,  that  Scotland  was  subject  to  nu« 
merous  evils  whilst  she  enjoyed  a  local 
legislature  under    the  dominion  of   the 
English  Government,  but  that  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  dawned  upon 
her  as  soon  as  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
countries  were  united.    There  existed  in 
Scotland,  as  tl>ere  still  existed  in  Irehod* 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  hostility  towards 
those  who  had  been  mainly  instmmeiital 
in  bringing  about  the  Union ;  but  this  feel<- 
ing  soon  died  away,  and  when  the  Pie* 
tender  landed  in  Scotland,  he  found  ao 
little  appearance  of  a  desire  to  repeal  tbe 
Union  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  that  he  erased  from  hia  proclanm* 
tion  a  clause  which  referred  to  that  mte* 
sure.    The  prosperity  of  Scotland^  from 
the  Union  up  to  the  present  moment*  had 
progressively  inceasea,  though  it  had  made 
more  rapid  strides  of  late  vears,  pariioe- 
larly  since  the  conclusion  of  the  AttcrioMt 
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War.  He  was  most  anxious  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  to  reserve  all  considerations  on 
the  details  of  the  Bill  until  it  got  into 
Committee.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  urge  any  thing 
10  favour  of  the  Scotch  system  of  Repre- 
sentation on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
alwavs,  until  very  lately  considered  the 
English  Constitution  as  alone  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  English  system  of  Repre- 
sentation, too,  though  so  long  admired, 
had  been  so  much  remodelled  and  altered 
by  the  Bill  which  had  lately  passed  that 
House,  that  he  could  not  expect  that  any 
arguments  of  his  could  induce  the  House 
to  deal  with  the  Representation  of  Scot- 
land with  a  more  unsparing  hand.  Al- 
though all  corporate  rights,  however,  were 
to  be  put  an  end  to  in  England  ;  and  al- 
though he  should  admit  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  giving  the  right  of 
voting  to  10/.  householders  in  all  the  bo- 
roughs in  Scotland ;  yet  he  must  contend, 
that  the  plan  for  the  county  Representa- 
tion would  not  be  beneficial  to  that  coun- 
try. Although  it  was  pretended  that  it 
would  give  additional  weight  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest — ^and  he  admitted  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  intelligent,  independ- 
ent, and  respectable  class  of  persons,  than 
those  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
right  of  voting  for  counties  in  Scotland — 
yet  he  doubted  whether  the  tenantry  or 
the  landlords  would  be  benefitted  by  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  franchise.  He 
feared  they  would  find,  as  was  well  ob- 
served by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Hertrordshire  (Sir  John  Sebright),  with 
regard  to  the  English  county  Representa- 
tion, that  there  might  be  conflicts  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  franchise  should  be  exercised, 
little  productive  of  that  harmony  and  good 
will  which,  he  was  bound  to  say,  had  hither- 
to subsisted  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Scotland.  He  was  glad  to  find,  that  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  (Mr.  Charles  Grant)  had  borne 
cot  his  hoQ.  friend  behind  him,  who 
bad  dented  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Lord  Advocate  that  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland  were 
alienated  from  their  saperiors.  He  (Sir 
George  Clerk)  had  heard  this  assertion 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  with  astonishment, 
for  he  believed  no  such  feelmg  existed. 
The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Geor^  Warrender) 

M  referred  to  the  ftetin;  m  Scotland  io 


favour  of  Reform.  He  admitted  that  the 
feeling  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  late  general  election,  and  it  would 
have  surprised  him  if  that  feeling  had  not 
existed,  considering  the  great  pains  taken 
to  excite  it.  He  Mieved,  however,  that 
the  feeling  would  subside  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  grown  up,  and  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  soon  return  to  that  state 
of  political  feeling  in  which  they  had 
been  for  so  many  years  past.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  as  so  great  an  alteration  was 
proposed  in  the  general  system  of  Repre^ 
sentation,  a  larger  number  of  Represent- 
atives ought  to  be  given  to  Scotland.  His 
Majesty's  Government  it  appeared,  were 
induced  to  resist  this  proposition,  for  fear  of 
creating  jealousy  in  England ;  but  if  so 
reasonable  a  proposition  was  acceded  to, 
it  would  be  most  gratefully  received.  If 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  any' 
amelioration  or  alteration  in  the  Bill,  he 
might  be  induced  to  concur  with  those 
who  said  they  were  unwilling  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading,  because  they 
thought  the  present  system  of  Represent- 
ation in  Scotland  did  require  some  amend- 
ment. His  Majesty's  Government,  how- 
ever, gave  no  encouragement  that  they 
would  assent  to  any  amendments  in  the 
Bill ;  and  the  majorities  on  the  English 
Bill  proved  how  hopeless  it  was,  to  bring 
forward  any  case,  however  good,  in  a 
Committee,  when  his  Majesty^  Ministers 
had  previously  made  up  their  minds  on 
it.  No  person  who  knew  anything  of 
Scotland  but  must  feel,  that  this  measure 
completely  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  in  the  Representation,  and 
threw  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
10/.  householders  and  the  village  popula- 
tion. He  would  candidly  admit,  that  he 
considered  the  Scotch  system  of  Repre- 
sentation most  useful  as  a  part  of  the 
English  system ;  and  his  chief  objection 
to  putting  an  end  to  that  system  was,  that 
it  would  increase  the  democratic  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  needed  no  increase.  He  was  also 
of  opinion,  that  the  indirect  influence 
which  the  Aristocracy  execcised  in  that 
House  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  chief 
complaint  against  the  Scotch  system  of 
Representation  was,  the  paucity  of  the 
electors.  He  admitted,  that  they  were 
few  in  number,  but  they  were  equal  in 
fortune  ^nd  rank  to  the  Members  of  that 
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therefore,  sent  a  strong;  phalanx  to  the 
conservative  side  of  that  House,  not  so 
likely  to  be  led  away  by  popular  influence 
as  the  Members  for  English  counties,  who 
were  dependent  for  their  seats  upon  a 
more  numerous  constituency,  and,  in 
many  cases,  upon  the  manufacturing;  in- 
terests. The  body  of  Scotch  Represent- 
atives, he  believed,  was  most  useful  in  this 
point  of  view,  as  a  check  upon  the  in- 
creasing democratic  influence.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
give  his  assent  to  this  measure.  There 
was  great  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  trade,  and  all  the  evils  which  the 
people  endured,  were  now  ascribed  to  the 
state  of  the  Representation.  He  trusted, 
however,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people, 
that  this  prejudice  would  rapidly  wear 
away.  He  admitted  the  feeling  existed, 
but  it  could  not  induce  him  to  give  his 
assent  to  a  measure  which  could  afford  no 
practical  relief  to  the  existing  distress. 
Upon  those  grounds,  he  should  oppose 
the  second  reading,  and  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  Bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  disclaimed  having 
said,  or  intended  to  say,  that  any  general 
feeling  of  hostility  existed  in  the  mind  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Scotland  towards 
their  superiors.  What  he  had  intended 
to  convey  (though  doubtless  he  had  done 
80  imperfectly)  was,  that  as  public  opinion 
in  Scotland  had  no  legitimate  channel,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  Represent- 
ation, in  case  of  any  great  excitement,  a 
degree  of  hostility  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  towards  those 
above  them. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  unnecessary  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  strengthen  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Charles  Grant), 
which  needed  no  strengthening;  but  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
want  of  sensibility  on  a  question  involving 
the  rights,  character,  interest,  and  honour 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  George  Clerk)  defended  the 
Scotch  system  of  Representation  on  the 
ground  that  the  oligarchical  phalanx  which 
Scotland  sent  to  that  Hou<se,  was  a  whole- 
some curb  upon  the  mouth  of  English  de- 
mocracy. It  was  rather  a  mortifying  ar- 
gument, however,  for  a  Scotchman  to  hear 
the  Representatives  of  bis  country  desig* 


nated  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  inflaence 
of  popular  opinion,  acting  on  the  Englisli. 
Members.    A  few  minutes  before  the  hon. 
Baronet  concluded,  he  admitted  that  no 
people  could  be  more  safely  trusted  with 
the  elective  franchise  than  the  people  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  it  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tended. When  the  hon.  Baronet  admitted 
this,  he  left  himself  no  ground  to  stand 
upon.     He  admitted  that  no  nation  in  the 
world  could  be  more  safely  intrusted  with 
popular   privileges,   and    yet   he    voted 
against  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which 
proposed  to  give  some  popular  privileges. 
He  was  sorry  no  English  Member  had 
taken  part  in  this  discussion,  for  he  should 
have  liked  to  ask  any  English  Gentleman 
one  or  two  short  intelligible  questions. 
Could  any  Englishman  call  a  government 
free  in  which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
popular  election  ?  and  could  an  English- 
man say  any  government  could  be  good 
which   was    not    free?     It  was    admit- 
ted by  all  the  opposers  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  was  not 
in  a  state  of  Utopian   perfection ;    that 
there  were  some  dark  spots  in  its  bright- 
ness ;    those  consisted,  however,  in  the 
total  absence  of  that  popular  influence 
which  was  the  life  of  every  good  system  of 
Representation.     It  was  truly  said  by  the 
opponents  of  this  Bill,  that  its  supporters 
could  not  say,  as  they  had  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  English  Bill,  that  it  was  a  re- 
newal and  afenovation.    England  always 
possessed  a  freedom  in  its  system  of  Re- 
presentation, from  the  days  of  Simon  De 
Montfort  until  the  day  before  yesterday^ 
when  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  which  was 
to  give  that  principle  a  greater  extent  and 
greater  vigour.     In  England  it  was  very 
proper  to  talk  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  re- 
storation of  ancient  principles ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  without  an  insulting  mockery 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  say,  that  the 
measure  now  under  consideration  restored 
rights  they  had  never  possessed,  and  re- 
newed a  Constitution  which  they  never 
enjoyed.  Such  language  would  be  nothing 
less  than  the  most  cruel  irony.    The  hon. 
Baronet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
had  referred  to  the  pages  of  history,  and 
had  made  quotations  from  them  in  support 
of  his  view  of  this  question  of  Reform. 
In  many  of  the  observations — the  histori«' 
cal  observations,  if  he  might  so  call  them, 
which  he  made,  he  perifectly  concurred* 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  descendant  of 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Union  of 
the  two  countries  in  which  his  ancestor 
took  so  distinguished  a  part.  He  thought, 
however,  that  he  might  adopt  his  historical 
Representations  without  any  detriment  to 
his  own  argument.  For  what  was  the 
question  ?  whether  the  progress  of  Scot- 
land, in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  had 
been  owing  to  the  state  of  its  Representa- 
tion, or  to  other  causes.  He  would  only 
take  the  historical  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  upon  it  he  would  under- 
take to  determine  that  question.  From 
whatever  period  the  history  of  Scotland 
was  looked  at,  from  the  time  of  the  Union 
of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  king- 
doms, it  was  found  that  it  had  had  the 
same  Parliamentary  Constitution,  and  the 
same  system  of  Representation  it  had  up 
to  the  present  day.  Yet,  under  that  Par- 
liamentary Constitution,  and  that  system 
of  Representation,  Scotland  became  the 
scene  of  bloodshed — the  theatre  of  atro- 
cious crime — of  cruel  religious  and  civil 
wars,  and  of  every  horror  that  could  bar- 
barize a  nation.  Let  any  man  read  the 
account  of  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  given  by  him 
whose  memory  he  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem— whom  he  ventured  some  time  ago 
to  call  the  last  of  Scotsmen — the  last 
Scot  of  the  old  era,  when  Scotland  was  an 
independent  nation.  Let  any  man  read 
the  account  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  written  with  great  purity  and 
power  of  diction,  by  one  who  could  com- 
mand the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and 
who  could  use  both  as  boldly  as  he 
used  the  sword — let  him  read  the  history 
given  by  that  g^at  man ;  and  let  him  say 
whether  it  did  not  lead  him  to  conclude, 
that  Scotland  at  that  time  was  in  a  state 
of  actual  barbarism.  Were  they  not  cor- 
rect, then»  in  ascribing  the  progress  which 
Scotland  had  made,  not  to  its  Parlia- 
mentary Constitution,  or  to  its  Repre- 
sentative system,  but  to  the  union  of  its 
Parliament  with  that  of  England — ^to  the 
intimate  connexion  thus  formed  between 
the  two  countries — to  the  ideas  imbibed 
hj  the  Scotch  gentry,  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  gentry  of  England,  and  to 
the  example  of  a  free  government,  which 
they  daily  saw  in  the  practice  of  that  of 
England!  The  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side,  seemed  to  attribute  all  the 
improvementi  which,  within  the  last  cen* 
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land,  to  its  Parliamentary  Constitution, 
and  yet  he  admitted  that,  under  that  very 
Constitution,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd, 
and  even  to  the  period  of  the  Union  of  the 
kingdoms,  Scotland  was  the  continued 
scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  and  of 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  and  religious  wars, 
accompanied  with  every  aggravation  that 
absolute  barbarism  could  afford.  Surely, 
then,  their  mode  of  explaining  the  progress 
which  Scotland  had  made  in  civilization, 
and  in  all  the  arts  of  peace — in  commerce 
manufactures — in    agriculture — in 
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learning  and  science,  was  more  reasonable 
than  to  ascribe  it  to  a  cause  which,  for  a 
long  period  before,  did  not  produce  the 
same  beneficial  effect.  They  were  told 
that  the  measure  which  was  now  proposed 
would  enable  the  greater  proprietors  to  ac- 
quire an  influence  in  the  Scotch  counties 
which  they  did  not  now  possess.  And  yet  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  principally  advanced 
this  argument,  told  them,  in  the  very  next 
sentence,  that  his  main  objection  to  the 
Bill  was,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  too  de« 
mocratical.  He  did  not  know  how  he 
proposed  to  reconcile  these  two  state- 
ments. For  his  part,  he  was  only  sorry 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  him,  nor  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Lanarkshire,  in  any 
of  the  arguments  which  they  had  advance<f, 
except  in  this — that  the  flagitious  free- 
holders in  one  county  might  be  large 
landholders  in  another.  That  might  be 
the  case,  but  it  was  not  as  large  land- 
holders that  they  voted.  They  might  be 
landholders,  or  they  might  be  proprietors 
of  other  property,  but  as  voters  they  were 
not  necessarily  so.  He  therefore  contended, 
that  the  system  of  Representation  in  Scot- 
land exhibited  a  double  deformity,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 

Eolitical  institution,  shewing,  on  the  one 
and,  county  Members  and  county  voters, 
neither  of  them  having  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  county  to  be  represented  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand^  borough  Members 
having  no  connexion  with  the  people 
whom  they  did  represent.  In  short,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  greater  political 
monster  than  that  which  existed  and  was 
called  the  system  of  Representation  of  Scot* 
land.  He  conceived  tiiat  that  system  had 
not  any  resemblance  to  the  system  by  which 
the  people  of  England  were  represented. 
Scotland  was,  undoubtedly,  a  country 
which  had  many  excellent  institutions. 

The  doctrioet  of  ber  Charcb  were  put ) 
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her  clergy  were  respectable  and  learned ; 
her  gentry  were  well  educated,  and,  above 
all,  her  people  were  as  moral,  as  indus- 
trious, and  as  intelligent,  as  any  in  the 
world.  But  what  could  be  saidf  of  her 
system  of  Representation?  The  abuses, 
aye,  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  English 
Constitution,  were  Utopian  perfections 
compared  with  the  Representation  of  Scot- 
land ;  a  mode  of  Representation  which 
did  not  only  contain  some  abuses,  but  was 
in  itself  one  enormous  and  hideous  abuse ; 
a  mass  of  unmixed  and  unmitigated  evil. 
He  defied  any  man  to  shew  that  it  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  popular  Representation. 
Undoubtedly,  the  existing  system  of  Re- 
presentation in  Scotland  had  its  conve- 
niences as  a  means  of  patronage,  particu- 
larly to  the  middle  classes  of  the  gentry. 
Scotland  contained  a  class  of  gentry  of 
high  birth  and  great  respectability,  but 
whose  hereditary  fortunes  were  not  very 
large.  To  them  the  existing  system  af- 
forded the  means  of  providing  for  their 
sons,  by  obtaining  appointments  for  them 
in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  British  settle- 
ments. He  had  heard  of  a  provident 
Scotch  father,  who  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  desirableness  of  this  sort 
of  patronage,  that  he  bought  qualifications 
in  five  or  six  counties,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  the  whole  of  his  family. 
Before  he  closed  his  observations,  he 
begged  to  call  to  mind  the  appeal  made 
to  the  justice  of  the  House,  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  on  his  right  hand.  How 
would  the  House  answer  the  appeal  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  for  a  share  in  that 
popular  Representation  which  was  now, 
and  ever  had  been,  the  glory  of  England  ? 
The  people  of  Scotland  claimed  a  share  in 
the  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  Repre- 
sentation ;  the  partial  experience  which 
they  had  had  of  it,  by  their  union  with 
this  country,  had  sharpened  their  desire 
for  it ;  they  had  seen  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  had  been  most  disfigured  by 
abuse,  and  most  distorted  by  perversion 
from  its  proper  purpose;  yet  they  had 
seen  it  place  the  English  nation  among 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Other  countries  had  had 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  forms  of 
government,  bot  no  other  nation  in 
Europe,  till  within  the  last  half-century, 
had  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  that 
most  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
CB{;iand-<^  Reprtaenttlion  of  the  people. 


Would  they,  he  continued  to  address  the 
English  Members,  belie  the  whole  of 
their  English  experience,  and  say  that  & 
Representation  of  the  people  was  unneces- 
sary to  good  eovernment?  This  they 
would  be  obliged  to  say,  if  they  refused 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  Repre- 
sentation to  the  people  of  Scotland,  lliey 
must  either  say,  that  a  popular  system  dT 
Representation  produces  none  of  the 
benefits  which  he  had  stated,  and  which 
were  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  or  they 
must  allow,  that  it  was  the  Anti-reform 
system  which  had  produced  to  Scotland 
the  advantages  which  she  had  derived 
from  the  Union.  If  they  rejected  the 
measure,  they  would  withhold  from  Scot- 
land the  right  which  they  had  given  to 
the  smallest  of  all  their  dependencies — 
which  they  had  given  to  all  the  provinces 
of  North  America,  and  which  a  sense  of 
justice  would  soon  compel  them  to  pwe  to 
those  of  their  possessions  in  the  East, 
which  were  now  claiming  that  benefit  from 
their  hands  ;  they  would  give  it  to  every 
dependency  of  the  empire,  and  yet  they 
would  declare  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  unworthy  of  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  rise  to  make 
any  observation  on  the  question  before  the 
House.  His  only  object  was,  to  set  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  right  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  said  on  Wednesday  night. 
On  that  occasion  he  contended,  that  a  great 
addition  would  be  made  by  the  Bill  to 
popular  influence,  and  that  some  of  the 
checks  and  controls  would  be  removed. 
He  pointed  out  Scotland  as  one  of  those 
checks,  but  he  did  not  say  whether  it 
was  a  proper  check  or  no ;  all  he  said  was, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  increase 
the  popular  influence.  He  would  be  the 
last  person  to  say  any  thing  humiliating 
to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  thought  that  the 
system  of  Representation  in  Scotland  was 
wholly  untenable,  if  the  principles  recog- 
nised in  the  Representation  of  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Ministerial  measure 
of  Reform  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. That  system  could  only  be 
maintained  by  an  unmitigated  opposition 
to  popular  Representation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  would  not  oppose  the  Bill 
in  the  present  stage,  but  to  many  parts 
of  it  he  had  great  objections.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  apply  the  English  principle 
of  Reform  to  the  Kepresentative  system  ^X 
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Scotland  stood  upona  footiogdifferent  from 
that  of  England.  Praicriptive  rigbtty  which 
had  been  treated  with  to  little  ceremony  in 
the  English  Reform  BiU,were  of  the  great* 
est  importance  in  Scotland.  If  Reform  was 
to  be  introduced  into  Scotland ,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  present  system 
of   county    Representation;  it  must  be 
changed.     He  would  admit  leaseholders 
to  vote,  and  lower  the  value  of  supe- 
riorities.    He  did  not  wish  then  to  go 
further  into  the  details:  he  was  only  de- 
sirous of  shewing  that  he  had  substantial 
reasons  for  not  opposing  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,     py  permitting  the  Bill  to 
go  into  Committee,  he  did  not  pledge  him- 
self to  support  it  at  a  future  stage,  for,  if 
not  greatly  altered    in    Committee,    he 
should  feel  bound  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost. 
Sir  George  Murray  would  take  up  as 
little  time  as  possible  in  addressing  the 
House  on  this  subject,  and  would  endea- 
vour to  follow  the  recommendation  given 
by  the  learned  Lord,  not  to  enter  into  the 
exantnation  of  the  details  of  the  Bill 
further  than  it  might  be  impossible  to 
avoid.     His  objections  to  the  general  Bill, 
of  which  that  now  before  them  formed  a 
part,  had  been  all  along  chiefly  directed 
against  its  principles,  and  they  were  so 
so  strong  as  to  leave  him  no  alternative 
but  that  of  opposing  its  second  reading. 
He  should,  as  shortly  as  he  could,  state  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.    If  he  felt  greatly 
interested  in  the  Bill  which  had  been  lately 
under  their  consideration,  for  altering  the 
system  of  Representation  in  England  and 
Wales,  he  must  naturally  feel  much  more 
interested  in  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
which  was  to  make  a  complete  and  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  system  of  election  and 
the  constituent  body,  which  had,  up  to  this 
time,  exbted  in  his  native  country.     He 
felt  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  to  the   English  Bill  iu  the 
oouise  of  the  observations   with  which 
he  shooU  trouble    the   House;  for  the 
whole  question  of  Reform  by  means  of 
these  Bills,  was  so  intimately  combined 
together,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
allusioiis  to  one  part  without  introducing 
matters  connected  with  the  others.     It 
appeared  to  him,  that  if  the  Bill  for  Eng- 
land were  dangerous,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  changes  which  it  would  intro- 
duce into  the  Constitution,  the  extending 
of  similar,  or  even  greater  alterations,  into 
another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  could 


apprehended.    He  had  before  stated,  that 
he  should  abstain  at  present  from  going 
into  details — another,  and  more  convenient 
opportunity  would  occur  for  doing  so ;  but 
his  objections  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure were  strong  and  decisive,  and  this 
was  the  period  of  the  discussion  when  it 
was  proper  to  make  objections  of  that 
nature.     He  never  was  an  enemy  to  all 
Reform ;  and  he  had,  upon  every  occasion, 
been  ready  to  admit  of  the  expediency  of 
some  modifications  in  the  Scotch  system 
of  Representation  ;    but  he  objected  to 
the  utter  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
Representation  which  had  ever  existed  in 
that  country,  and  under  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  enjoying  so  much  liberty, 
and  had  attained  their  present  high  degree 
of  prosperitv.     It  was  truly  said  of  the 
English   Bill,    that  it  occasioned    great 
changes  in  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country:  but  the  Scotch  Bill  went  far  be- 
yond that,  as  it  completely  overturned 
and  destroyed  the  system  of  Representa- 
tion which  nad  existed  in  that  portion  of 
the  empire  both  before  and  subsequent  to 
the  Union.     It  had  been  said,  that  Scot-* 
land  had  never  had  an  independent  Re- 
presentation, and  that  this  had  arisen  from 
the  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland  having 
had  no  direct  share  in  the  election  of  the 
Members  returned  from  the  counties  and 
burghs  of  that  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    He  could  not  concur  in  this  doc- 
trine ;  for  he  thought  that  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  beeii  most 
ably  represented,  and  he  considered,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  independent  than 
the  system  of  Representation  in  the  larger 
Scotch  counties.     He  felt  himself  per« 
fectly  independent — as  much  so  as  any 
Member  in  that  House — as  the  Represent- 
ative  for    a  Scotch  county,  and  much 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  could  expect  to 
be  if  this  Bill  should  be  brought  into 
operation.    It  was  contended  that  there 
were  no  Representatives  for  the  Scotch 
counties,  because  the  large  mass  of  the 
people  had  no  share  in  the  election ;  and 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  also  said,  that  there  was 
this  objection  to  the  system  of  Represent- 
ation in  Scotland,  that  the  Members  from 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  were  not  sent 
to  this  House  by  a  numerous  constituencj. 
But  what  sort  oif  a  constituency  was  it  in- 
tended to  form  by  this  Bill?    It  was  pro- 
posed to  create  a  large  constituency  by 
confeniog  the  franchise  on  idl  the  10^ 
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householders  ia  the  towns  which  had  not 
a  share  in  the  burgh  Representation ;  and, 
as  a  sort  of  balance,  to  prevent  the  too 
great  preponderance  of  the  town  interests, 
it  was  intended  to  confer  the  franchise 
also  on  the  farmers.  By  this  means,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  equalize  as  much  as 
possible  the  different  interests ;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  this  was  to  create  a  numer- 
ous constituency  of  one  kind  of  voters, 
and  then  to  neutralize  their  power  by 
creating  a  numerous  constituency  of  an 
opposite  description.  How  did  this  system 
of  Representation  work  in  the  English 
counties,  where  there  was  a  numerous  con- 
stituency? The  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  said,  in  allusion 
to  an  objection  that  was  started  by  some 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  to  giving  three  Mem- 
bers to  a  county — that  he  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  two  Members  for  that  county 
had  heretofore  been  returned,  and  that 
he  believed  he  could  make  a  pretty  accu- 
rate guess  at  the  arrangement  which  would 
be  made  for  the  election  of  the  three  Re- 
presentatives who  would  be  allowed  by 
the  Bill.  Now,  this  was  a  distinct  admis- 
sion that  the  return  of  the  Members  for  the 
English  counties,  even  under  this  Reform 
Bill — the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to 
destroy  nomination — would  be  under  the 
direct  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  great 
families  in  a  county;  and  that  the  large  con- 
stituencies which  were  to  be  such  a  boon  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  were,  in  the  Eng-' 
lish  counties,  to  a  great  degree  under  the 
control  of  an  oligarchy.  He  could  not 
think,  that  the  Representation  in  Scotland 
would  be  benefitted  by  a  system  which 
would  supersede  the  present  independent 
electors  for  the .  purpose  of  introducing 
such  a  system  of  control  as  had  been 
described  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  Scotch 
Members  were  not  now  returned  by  an 
oligarchy;  but  he  feared  that  this  Bill 
would  lead  to  the  exercise  of  a  species  of 
control  over  the  proposed  electors,  of  a 
nature  that  would  aestroy  that  kindly 
feeling  that  at  present  existed,  and  indeed 
had  ever  existed,  in  Scotland,  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  and,  generally, 
amongst  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 
At  present  the  Representatives  from  Scot- 
land were  truly  independent ;  for  on  the 
one  hand  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
court,  by  popular  arts,  a  numerous  con- 
stituency, nor,  on  the  other,  were  they  the 
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county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre* 
sent,  there  were  several  resident  families 
of  the  highest  distinction,  but  none  of 
them  exercised  a  direct  control  over  the 
return  of  the  Member.  He  had  had  the 
honour  of  the  support  of  all  these  families, 
many  of  whom  had  been  connected  with 
the  county  of  Perth  as  far  back  as  the  re- 
cords of  history  extended.  At  present 
none  of  these  families  possessed  an  over- 
whelming influence,  and  certainly  heahould 
not  think  it  desirable  that  any  one  or  two 
great  families  in  the  county  should  be 
able  to  influence  the  return  of  the  Mem- 
ber, to  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  gentlemen 
possessing  less  extensive  properties,  and 
it  was  obviously  an  objectionable  part  of 
the  proposed  Bill,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  throw  too  great  an  influence  into  the 
hands  of  the  principal  families.  With  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
presentatives in  that  House,  it  was 
a  most  salutary  one.  He  had  uni- 
formly looked  at  these  Bills  with  reference 
to  the  change  they  would  effect  in  the 
genera]  character  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons.  There  must  always  be  in  that 
House,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
stituency which  elected  them,  a  number 
of  Members  who  must  constantly  be  the 
advocates  of  popular  rights,  and  whose 
endeavour  it  would  be  to  extend  demo* 
cratic  principles.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
proportion  of  Members  also,  who,  from 
the  mode  of  their  election,  would  be  the 
supporters  of  other  principles;  and  hav- 
ing lessened  that  number  in  England  by 
the  English  Bill,  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  disturb,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Scotch  system  of  Repre- 
sentation, the  general  tendency  of  which 
was,  to  resist  the  excess  of  democratic  in- 
fluence. If  all  the  Members  in  that 
House  were  returned  by  democratic  influ- 
ence, and  by  numerous  constituencies,  the 
most  dangerous  result  would  follow,  and 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  many  of 
the  most  admirable  institutions.  But  what 
were  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  mighty 
change  proposed  by  the  Bill?  What 
were  the  motives  which  had  induced 
Ministers  to  bring  forward  this  measure? 
It  was  stated  that  the  people  demanded 
it.  He  should  be  very,  desirous  of  grati- 
fying the  demands  of  the  people,  if  it 
could  be  safely  done,  but  it  must  be  ra« 
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DOW  inade»  did  not  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  but  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  people  proceeded  were 
suggested  to  them  by  the  originators  of 
this  Bill.  But,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  the  people  to  make  such 
extensive  and  untried  changes  in  our  in- 
stitutions, he  could  not  consent  to  yield 
to  the  popular  judgment  on  this  question. 
He  considered  the  demand  of  the  people 
as  injurious  to  their  best  interests,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  consent  to  give  way, 
and  abandon  his  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
With  reference  to  Scotland,  the  people 
there  had  been  excited  by  the  Bill,  and 
the  demands  for  such  changes  as  it  pro- 
posed to  make  in  that  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, did  not  become  urgent  until  the  Bill 
was  brought  forward.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Honiton,  said, 
that  the  Bill  had  been  a  firebrand  in  the 
country.  He  agreed  with  him — it  re- 
sembled the  fiery  cross  which,  according 
to  a  Scottish  poet,  used  in  former  times 
to  be  sent  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
village  to  village  in  Scotland,  to  rouse  the 
people  to  arms.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  this  Bill  was  made  use  of  to  stir  up 
the  multitude.  The  noble  Lord  and  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  often  told  the  House, 
that  the  only  way  to  allay  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  advocates  of  this  Bill, 
was  to  make  concession;  but  he  could 
allow  no  such  unsafe  conclusion  to  be 
come  to,  when  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country  were  at  stake.  The  proposal 
indeed  reminded  him  of  an  expression  in 
the  same  poet  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded ;  where,  with  reference  to  another 
passion,  he  said  : — 

"  Go  fetter  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
And  atop  the  stream  with  moving  sand." 

A  similar  result  would  be  the  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  popular  de- 
mands; and,  by  endeavouring  to  allay  by 
extravagant  concessions,  the  excitement 
raised  by  this  Bill.  Allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  the  other  House :  they  had  no 
right  to  anticipate  what  the  House  of 
Lords  would  do  on  this  subject ;  and  still 
less  had  they  a  right  to  represent  to  the 
people,  that  it  was  a  question  in  which  the 
Sovereign  felt  personally  interested.  The 
King's  name  had  been  most  improperly 
used,  and  this  had  tended  much  to  the 
excitement  of  the  people.  They  had  no 
right  to  anticipate  what  might  be  the 
SjDg^t  decision  upon  the  Billj^  nor  coidd 


they,  constitutionally,  have    any   know- 
ledge of  his   Majesty's  sentiments  upon 
it,  until  it  had   been  submitted  to  him 
after  having  passed  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature.     He  should  feel  very 
great  anxiety  for  any  Sovereign  who  placed 
his  whole  reliance  on  the  popular  voice, 
and  who  was  induced,  in  consequence  of 
excitement,  to  yield  to  popular  demands. 
It  had  been  most  industnously  circulated 
in  Scotland,  that  the  King  was  desirous 
that  this  Bill  should  pass,  and  an  alliance 
had  been  represented  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  King's  name  between  monarchy  and 
democracy.    This  opinion  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  expressions  similar  to  one 
which  he  recollected  to  have  beard  used 
in  that  House  during  the  last  Parliament 
— that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  King  and 
the  people  against  the  Aristocracy.    He 
could  not  conceive  anything  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  continuance  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  Government,  than  an  alliance  of 
this  nature.    He  could  only  conceive  two 
alternatives  under  which  such  an  alliance 
could  be  made,  and  neither  of  these  alter- 
natives existed  in  this  country.    The  one 
alternative  was,  where  a  Pnnce  was  so 
weak  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  a  popular  faction.    Several 
cases  were  mentioned  in  history,  which 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  State  of  an 
alliance  between  monarchy  and  democracy 
under  such  circumstances.    The  fate  of 
Louis  1 6th  ought  to  serve  as  a  wamine 
against  such  a  step.    That  Prince  placed 
all  his  power  in  the  hands  of  M.  Neckar, 
who  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment by    making    concessions  in  every 
instance  to  popular  clamour,    and    the 
most  fatal  consequences  ensued,  both  for 
the  kin^  and  for  the  people.    The  other 
alternative  was,  when  a  sovereign,  carried 
away,  by  ambition,  and  reckless  of  con- 
sequences, sought  for  the  attainment  of 
arbitrary  power  in  a  way  in  which  it  had 
often  been  obtained  before,  namely,  by 
employing  democracy  to  overturn  all  other 
authorities  in  the  State,  trusting  to  being 
able,  when  that  had  been  efi*ected,  to 
spurn  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  as- 
cended, and  to  trample  upon  the  necks  of 
the  people ;  and  a  more  sure  way  could 
not  be  devised  of  destroying  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  Uian  by  com- 
mencing by  the  destruction  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy.   This  was  not  a  new  opinion  in 
the  world,  for,  on  referring  to  the  his- 
torian of  Rome,  they  found  that  such  was 
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the  advice  that  one  of  the  T^uins  gave 
to  his  SOD,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  obtain  absolute  power  in  a 
neighbouring  city  in  which  he  had  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  citizens.  He 
told  him  to  destroy  the  Aristocracy,  and 
then  he  would  not  be  long  before  he  would 
be  able  to  triumph  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  It  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  that  an  intermediate  body 
should  exist  between  them  and  the  Throne, 
which  should  have  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  both,  and  thus  pre* 
serve  the  balance  between  monarchy  and 
democracy.  He  earnestly  deprecated, 
therefore,  the  attempt  that  had  been  made 
to  induce  a  belief  that  the  King  and  the 
people  were  to  be  united  against  the 
Aristocracy;  than  such  an  impression, 
nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  more  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  themselves.  As 
reference  had  repeatedly  been  made  to 
the  French  Revolution  m  the  course  of 
these  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
would  once  more  allude  to  the  case  of 
Louis  16th  and  his  minister,  M.  Neckar. 
They  had  been  told  to  call  to  mind  wl\^t 
the  nobles  of  France  lost  by  their  re- 
sistance to  the  popular  voice,  although 
their  losses  could,  with  more  historical 
accuracy,  have  been  imputed  to  con- 
cession. But  a  question  might  be  asked, 
of  much  more  importance,  with  reference 
to  the  present  discussions.  What  did  the 
people  of  France  gain  ? — for  the  im- 
portant question  was  not,  what  can  others 
lose — but  what  are  the  people  to  gain  by  the 
proposed  changes  ?  What  had  the  people 
of  France  gained  by  the  alteration  which 
they  had  made  in  their  constitution,  and  by 
the  entire  subversion  of  their  ancient 
institutions?  were  they  now  nearer  the 
promised  land  of  liberty  than  when  they 
commenced  their  journey  in  search  of  it 
forty  years  ago  ?  No  I  after  all  their 
wanderings,  sufferings,  disgraces,  and 
disasters,  they  were,  perhaps,  not  now 
nearer  to  the  enjoyment  of  real  liberty 
and  happiness,  and  the  possession  of  a 
permanent  and  free  Constitution,  than 
they  were  at  the  outset  of  their  attempt. 
The  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  destroying  the 
ancient  institutions,  and  of  overturning 
the  social  edi6ces  that  had  existed  for 
generations.  The  learned  Lord  now 
admitted  that  he  was  desiroui  of  pro- 


ceeding on  a  similar  principle,  notwith* 
standing  he  had  this  striking   example 
of  the  failure  of  such  a  course  when 
pursued  in  France.    The  learned  Lord 
said,  that  he  would  not  have  one  rag  or 
shred  existing  in  Scotland    of  its   old 
system  of  Representation — not  one  stone 
standing   upon  another   of  the    former 
edifice.    He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  actuated  by  the  most  honest  in- 
tentions, and  the  most  benevolent  motives, 
in  the   cause    they  adopted,    but    how 
wofully  they  failed  in  all  of  them  I    They 
were  desirous  of  forming  a  Constitution 
on  theoretical  views  of  ideal  perf^tion, 
and  for  this  they  abandoned  those  courses 
which  history  and  experience  had  pointed 
out  as  the  best  that  could  be  followed. 
Indeed,  this  seemed  to  be  the  error  of 
all  political  Reformers ;  they  looked  not 
to  practical  good  through  experience,  but 
to  theoretical  good  through  speculation* 
England  and  Scotland  had  known  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  because  they  had  ad- 
hered to  the    guidance   of  experienjM, 
whilst  their  neighbours  had  trusted  to 
their  own  speculative  opinions^  and  to  the 
untried  conclusions  of  their  own  jndgu 
ment.     It  was  to  their  unequalled  Con- 
stitution that  the  English  were  indebted 
for  all  the  benefits  they  enjoyed.     He  did' 
not  look   to  what  might  be  called  the 
theory  of  the    Constitution,   but  to  its 
practical  operation.    The  Reformers  who 
supported  these  Bills  went  upon  the  op- 
posite principle — and  because  the  present 
constitution  of  that  House  did  not  cor*- 
respond  in  all  its  features  with  the  theory 
of  Representation,  it   must  be  altered. 
What  was  it  that  made  all  nations  regard 
the  British  Constitution  with  envy?    It 
was  undoubtedly  the  practical  eflSciency 
which  it  had  hitherto  shewn  in  cherishing 
all  the  various  interests  of  the  community, 
and  which  had  tended  so  much,  not  only 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principle 
of  the    security  of  property,    combined 
with  general   freedom,  but  also  to  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the    State.      But  this    did   not   satis^ 
speculative  politicians — they  did  not  look 
at  that  which  had  produced  all    these 
benefits,  but  at  the  picture  which    had 
been  drawn  of  it  by  those  who  had  sought 
to  pourtray  it ;  and  in  place  of  doubting 
the  exact  accuracy  of  those  sketches,  they 
wanted  to  force   an   alteration  of  the 
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fealtties  of  the  origioal  to  make  them 
conetpond  with  those  of  the  picture.  The 
learned   Lord    admitted   fully,  that  the 
wealth  and  industry  of   the    oeople    of 
Scotland  had  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  century — and  every  one,  indeed,  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  Scotland    must 
admit,  that  during  these  last  fifty  years  it 
had  exhibited,  not  a  sudden  and   pre- 
carious, but  a  radical  and  regularly-pro- 
gressive  course  of   improvement,   unex- 
ampled, perhaps,  in  any  other  country, 
ana  which  it  must  afford  the    highest 
gratification  to  all  who  .were  connected 
with  it  to  contemplate.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control)  had,  with  his  accus- 
tomed eloquence,  drawn  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  his  native 
country.    He  had  admitted  all  that  he 
(Sir  George  Murray)  had  said    of  her 
general  prosperity,  and  he  had  dwelt  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  upon  her  learning, 
and  that  sympathy  which  so  happily  ex- 
isted there  amongst  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  society.     Yet  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
willing,  and  even  anxiously  desirous,  that 
the  continuation  of  all  this  should  be  put 
in  jeopardy,  for  the  sake  of  a  speculative 
experiment  of  the  most  doubtful  success ! 
They  aigued,  that  the  country  had  ad- 
vanced to  prosperity  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  and  in  civilization  and  every  kind 
of  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of 
its  political  system — but  their  reasoning 
on  this  head  was  much  too  paradoxical  for 
him  to  assent  to,  or  to  comprehend.    He 
admitted  that  there  were  blemishes  in  the 
Representative  system  of  Scotland,  but 
they  were  not  such  as  might  not  be  easily 
removed ;  and  he  could  not  think  that  the 
defects  in  their  system  called  for  so  rash, 
so  sudden,  and  so  fatal  a  change  as  was 

S reposed  to  be  effected  by  the  present 
iill.  He  was  not  opposed  to  a  gradual 
and  well-digested  modification,  but  de- 
cidedly inimical  to  such  destructive  in- 
novations as  the  present.  He  should  like 
to  have  it  pointed  out  to  him  more  clearly 
than  had  hitherto  been  done,  that  the 
people  would  gain  by  this  change;  and 
that  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
country  would  derive  great,  and  essential, 
and  permanent  advantages  from  it.  This 
he  asked  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people.  It  bad  been  said,  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  of  Reform,  brought  forward 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  would  protect 
the  people  against  the  recurrence  of  ex- 


pensive wars ;  but,  before  he  could  admit 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  him  that 
democracy  was  not  prone  to  war.    Let  the 
House  look  at  France — which  was  the  war 
party  in  that  country  ?    The  government 
there  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  but 
the  democracy  would  not  hear  of  peace ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the    government    could    maintain    itself 
against    that    party.    The    king  of  the 
French  was  compelled  to  boast,  in  hia 
opening    speech    to    the    Chambers,   of 
having  sent  a  plundering  expedition  to 
Lisbon,  that  he  might  conciliate  the  de- 
mocracy, and  gratify  the  popular  love  of 
vain  glory.     And  since  then,  a  minister 
had  lost  the  favour  of  the  democracy,  and 
had  actually  resigned  his  office,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  popular  favour  and  re* 
placed  in  office,  by  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  the  march  of  a  French  army  into 
Belgium.  The  Government  of  this  country 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  French  mi- 
nistry had  been  obliged  to  court  popularity 
by  feeding  the  appetite  of  the  people  for 
military  exploits;  and  had  even  acquiescedi 
in  some  degree,  in  that  line  of  conduct, 
rather  than  allow  the  tottering  government 
of  France  to  be  overthrown,  and  France, 
and  all  Europe,  perhaps,  to  be  plunged 
by  that  event  into  the  miseries  of  war. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  democracy 
was  friendly  to  peace.    He  did  not  con- 
demn the  people.    Even  at  the  moment 
when    a    multitude    was    guilty  of  the 
greatest  and  most  criminal  excesses,  they 
acted  under  the  momentary  delusion  that 
they  were  doing  what  was  right ;   but 
they  did  what  was  wrong,  because  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  artful,  selfish,  cruel, 
and  often  cowardly  demagogues.     An  hon. 
friend  of  his  (the  member  for  Kirkaldy) 
had  said,  that  all  that  Scotland  required 
was,  the  alteration  of  the  present  m'ode 
of  election,  and,  if  that   were  altered, 
that  forty-five  Members  would  be  sufficient. 
He  must  protest  against  that  doctrine.    If 
Scotland  was  to  have  this  measure  of 
Reform,  she  should  have  its  advantages, 
as  well  as  its  defects.    If  the  principle  of 
giving  Representation  on  the  ground  of 
population  was  to  be  applied,  either  with 
reference  to  the  general  population  of  the 
kingdom,    or    to    English    and    Welsh 
counties  and  boroughs  separately,  Scot- 
land had  a  just  claim  to  benefit  by  the 
application  of  the  same  principle.    This 
was,  indeed,  one  of  those  principles  which, 
together  with  some  others  which  be  should 
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not  stop  now  to  criticize,  must  render  it 
impossible  that  the  present  measure  of 
Reform  could  be  a  final  measure ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  that  the  large  Scotch 
counties  should  have  but  one  Represent- 
ative, although  some  of  them  had  a  greater 
population  than  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  which  three  Members  had  been 
given  by  the  English  Bill ;  nor  could  he 
consent  that  large  towns  and  cities  in 
Scotland  should  be  unrepresented,  whilst 
places  in  England  with  2,000  inhabitants 
had  one  Member,  and  those  with  4,000 
inhabitants  retained  two  Representatives. 
He  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
nature  of  the  votes  in  Scotch  counties, 
called  superiorities,  was  liable  to  be  very 
greatly  mistaken.  These  votes  had  been 
called  "paper  votes,"  from  which  Gen- 
tlemen unacquainted  with  Scotland  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  that  they  could  be 
created  at  pleasure,  and  to  any  amount ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  for  each  of 
those  voters  must  represent,  and  be  con- 
nected with  a  certain  extent  of  landed 
property.  These  voters  were,  in  many 
instances,  the  representatives  of  that  in- 
fluence which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
had  called  the  ''  legitimate  influence  of 
property."  That  legitimate  influence  of 
property,  however,  which  the  noble  Lord 
was  willing  to  preserve,  would  be  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  even  in  England,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  measure:  for 
it  bore  too  near  a  resemblance  to  nomina- 
tion, to  allow  it  to  escape  the  improvement 
of  future  Reformers.  But  the  noble  Lord 
might,  perhaps,  say,  how  could  the  in- 
fluence of  property  be  destroyed,  unless 
property  itself  be  destroyed  ?  But  future 
Reformers  would  find  an  easy  remedy,  and, 
by  doing  away  with  the  law  of  primogen- 
iture, they  would  at  once  remove  that 
influence  of  property  which,  according  to 
them,  would  be  an  evil  too  much  akin  to 
nomination,  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  admitted,  not  long  since,  in 
that  House,  that  he  had  been  a  party-man 
all  his  life.  He  did  not  blame  the  noble 
Lord  for  it ;  and  he  must  say,  that  there 
had  been  no  improper  indication  of  party- 
feeling  evinced  by  tne  noble  Lord  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  discussion  on  the 
measure.  The  noble  Lord  had  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  good-temper, 
and  the  greatest  fairness,  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions, and  had  discharged  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  in  a  most  becoming  man- 


ner, and  with  unremitting  diligence  and 
attention.  He  respected,  also,  the  private 
character  of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
acknowledged  and  admired  his  abilities. 
But  he  sincerely  lamented  that  those  noble 
Lords  and  their  colleagues  had  been  led 
away  by  principles  which  would  draw 
them  along  with  a  gradually-increasing 
power,  like  that  of  a  whirlpool,  against 
which  no  strength  could  successfully 
struggle,  until  they  were  carried,  at  last, 
to  the  shipwreck,  both  of  themselves  and 
of  their  country. 

Lord  AUhorp  did  not  think  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  general  question 
of  Reform  on  that  occasion,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  related  to  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether,  having  applied  the  principle 
of  Reform  to  England  and  Wales,  it 
would  be  judicious  to  extend  that  princi- 
ple to  Scotland, ;  and  he  must  say,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  a  monstrous  proposition, 
that  Reform  having  commenced,  it  should 
not  be  extended  to  Scotland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  that  there 
were  blemishes  in  the  Representation  of 
Scotland ;  but  he  should  say,  that  there 
was  but  one  blemish,  and  that  it  was  such 
a  one  as  to  cover  and  blot  the  whole  system. 
It  was  also  said,  that  the  call  for  Reform 
in  Scotland  had  only  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill :  but  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfiries 
had  truly  stated,  that  the  desire  for  Reform 
in  Scotland  had  been  gradually  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but,  it  was  said, 
that  Scotland  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state  without  a  Representation ;  and  upon 
that  it  was  asked,whyshouldRepresentatives 
be  given  to  it?  But  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  no  argument  at  all  on  the  question  of 
Representation;  for,  no  doubt,  it  had 
happened  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  countries  unrepresented  had 
arisen  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  The 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  argued  for  an  increase  of  Members  for 
Scotland,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  apprehension  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  as  to 
the  democratic  principle  of  the  Bill.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  in  which  he  fully 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  was,  that  the  influence  of  property 
ought  never  to  cease  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
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property  itself  existed ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  he  must  coQtend,that  the  very  princi- 
ple of  this  Bill  was,to  give  due  weight  to  the 
lufluence  of  property.  The  best  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  Reform  was  the  general  dis- 
content that  had  been  evinced  by  the 
people  all  through  the  empire ;  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  Reform  and  improve- 
ment ;'  and  it  was  the  desire  to  effect  that 
improvement  which  had  induced  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  bring  forward  these  Bills. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  should  not  have  risen 
were  it  not  for  the  observation  of  the 
learned  Lord,  that  the  excitement  and  the 
desire  for  Reform  were  great  in  Scotland. 
He  did  not  say,  that  they  were  in  favour  of 
this  Bill.  The  learned  Lord  said,  he  did 
not  mean  the  Radicals  and  the  rabble.  He 
would  ask  the  learned  Lord,  whether,  at 
the  last  election,  he  did  not  6nd  .the  Radi- 
cals and  the  rabble  very  convenient  allies  ? 
The  walls  of  the  House  often  resounded 
with  the  praises  of  their  system  of  Repre- 
sentation, the  envy  and  admiration  of  sur- 
rounding nations.  What  would  become 
of  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  when 
the  last  rag,  the  last  shred  of  the  Scotch 
Representation  was  taken  away  ? 

i/ir.Creitet  Pelham  opposed  the  Motion. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient if  this  Bill  proceeded  pari  passu 
with  the  other.  It  was  every  way  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  other. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  original 
Motion : — Ayes  209 ;  Noes  96  —  Majority 
113. 

The  Bill  read  a  tecond  time,  and  the 
question  being  put  that  it  be  committed  for 
Monday, 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  the  speech 
of  the  learned  Lord  was  the  most  Radical 
speech  be  had  ever  heard.  The  learned  Lord 
had  done  more  that  night  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  country  than  be 
had  done  by  the  whole  of  that  publication 
which  had  been  under  bis  direction.  He 
proposed  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Re- 
presentative system  of  Scotland,  and  not 
to  leave  one  stone  standing  upon  another. 
This  Bill  was  not  so  fully  discussed  as  the 
importance  of  it  required. 

The  Bill  ordered  to  be  committed  for 
Monday. 
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Norton,  C.  F. 
Nowell,  A. 
Nugent.  Lord 
O'Connell,  M. 
Ossory,  Earl  of 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  T. 
Palmer,  C.F. 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Payne,  Sir  P. 
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Falmenton,  Viieount 
PendaiTM,  £«  W. 
Feolease,  J.  S. 
Petit,  I^  H. 
Petre,  Hon.  £• 
PhilippSj  Sir  R. 
Ponsonbyi  Hon«  W. 
Ponson^,  Hon.  0« 
Power,  it. 
Poynlz,  W.  S. 
Pric«,  Sir  R. 
Prothero^y  £• 
Pryse,  P. 
Ross,  H. 
Ruthreoi  E.  S. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rftmiden,  J.  C* 
Rickfbrd^  W. 
Robinson,  SirO. 
Robinson,  G.  R* 
Rooper,  J«  B. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  R.  O. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Skipwitb,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stanhope,  Captaia 
Stanley,  £.  J. 
Stanley,  Rt.  Hon.  E.G^ 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stephenson,H.  F. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strati,  £. 


Stuart,  Lord  J* 
Stuart,  Lord  D.  C. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknessei  R. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomson,  RU  Hon.  C. 
Throckmorton,  R.  G* 
Tomes,  J. 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Traill,  G. 
Tyrell,C. 
vere,  J.  J«  H. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G*  J* 
ViUiers,  T.  H. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Warrender,  Sir  G. 
Waterpark,  Lord 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Webb,  Colontl 
Westenra,  Hon.  H. 
>yeyland,  J. 
Weyland,  Major 
Whito,  S. 
Whitroore,W.W. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilde,  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williams,  Sir  J.  H. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  IL 
Wood,  Aid. 
Wood,  J. 
Wood,  C. 

Wortley,  Hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse,T. 

TfiLLlR. 

Kennedy,  T.F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


A'Court,  £.  H. 
Alexander,  James 
Arbuthnot,  C0I.C.G.J. 
Arbuthnot,  Hon.  Otn. 
Balfbur,  J. 
Bankes,  W.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 

Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Blair,  W. 
Boldero,  H.  G 
Bradenell,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  C.  L. 
Brydges,  Sir  J. 
.Buller,Sir  A.  ' 
Burge,  W. 
Borrard,  G« 
Cole,  Lord 
Cole,  Hon.  A. 
ConoUy,  Colonel 
Cooper,  £•  J. 
Corfy,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Counenay,  Rt.Hon.T. 
Cumming,  Sir  W.  G. 
Cust,  Hon.  Colonel  £. 
Davidson,  D. 


Denng,  Sir  £.  C. 
Domville,  Sir  C. 
Douro,  Marquis 
Dundas,  II.  A. 
Encombe,  Viscount 
Fane,  Hon.  H.  S. 
Ferrand,  W. 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Forrester,  Hn.O.C.W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Gordon,  Colonel  J. 
Gordon,  J.  £. 
Gordon,Hon.Capt.W. 
Goulburn,Rt.  Hon .  H. 
Graham,  Marquis 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W. 
Grant,  General  Sir  C. 
Grant,  Hon.  Col.F.W. 
Handcock,  R. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Herries,Rt.  Hon.  J.C. 
Holmeii  W. 


Hope,  J.  T. 
Inglis,  Sir  R«  H. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Jenkins,  R. 
Knight,  J.  L. 
Lefroy,  Dr.  T. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  Colonel  T. 
Lindsayi  Colonel  J. 
Lowther,  Hon.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Maitland,  Viscount 
Maitland,  Hon.  A. 
Malcolm,  Sir  J. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  CaptaiirH. 
Miles,  W. 
Miller,  W.  H. 


Murray,Rt.Hon.Sir  G.    Ure,  M. 


Porchetter,  Lord 
Praed,  W.  M. 
Pringlci  A. 
Pringle,  Sir  W.  H. 
Pusey,  P. 

Rae,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Ramsey,  W. 
Rochfort,Cotonel  O. 
Rose,Rt.Hon.SirO.U. 
Rose,  Captain  P. 
Scott,  H.  F. 
SeYcrn,  J.  C. 
Sibtborp,  Colonel 
Somerset,  LordG. 
Stewart,  Sir  H. 
Stormont,  Visooont 
Tullamore,  Loid 
Taylor,  G.  W. 


Neeld,  J. 
Peach,  N. 
Pearse,  J. 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R. 
Peroeval,  Colonel 
Pelbam,  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  T. 
PoUington,  Lord 


ViUiers,  Viscount 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wrangham,  D.  C. 
Young,  J. 

Tellkrs. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Douglas,  Hon.  C. 


Rboibtet  Of  Arms  (Ireland).]  Mr. 
Stanley  had  stated  last  night,  his  inten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
period  of  the  Session,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  asking  for  some  Bill  on  -the 
subject,  to  nnove  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Order  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Im* 
portation  of  Arms,  and  the  Keeping  of 
Arms  in  Ireland  Bill,  with  a  view  of  bring* 
ing  in  another  Bill  to  revive  for  one  year, 
the  Acts  47th  and  50th  George  3rd,  which 
had  been  in  force  for  many  years,  but 
which  had  now  expired.  He  should, 
therefore,  move,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  discharged,  that  the  expiring  Bills 
might  be  revived  for  twelve  months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gratified  to  hear  of 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  Ses- 
sion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hardly 
admit  it  as  a  proper  ground,  or  a  proper 
excuse  for  withdrawing  the  two  important 
Bills  relating  to  Ireland,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the 
Session,  had  introduced.  Even  supposing 
that  their  labours  for  the  Session  were  about 
to  close,  surely  there  were  still  the  same 
facilities  for  discussing  these  measures  in 
September,  as  there  would  have  been  in  May 
or  June.  He  certainly  should  have  thought 
that  upon  such  a  subject,  no  measure 
would  have  been  introduced  which  was 
not  necessary ;  but  to  propose  measures  of 
extreme  severity,  and  then  to  withdraw 
them  without  discussion,  for  the  only 
reason  that  the  i^essiou  was  to9  far  id* 
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VRoeod,  tppetrad  to  bim  to  be  botb  tncon- 
Tenient  and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  obliged  to  the  right 
boD.  Baronet  for  the  lesson  which  he  had 
vead  to  him.  He  bad  brought  forward  the 
measures  upon  the  subject  of  the  import- 
ation of  arms,  and  the  keeping  of  them  in 
Ireland,  under  the  full  conviction  that 
some  f^esh  regulations  upon  those  sub- 
jects were  absolutely  necessary ;  and  he 
coDceired,  that  whatever  course  with  re- 
spect to  these  Statutes  might  here- 
after be  adopted,  it  would,  at  all  events, 
be  advisable  to  make  some  such  amend- 
ments asshould  render  them  more  effective. 
Almost  the  only  Amendment  that  he  pro- 
posed, was  a  clause  providing  that  the 
arms  which  were  now  required  to  be 
registered^  should  also,  at  the  time  of  re- 
gistration,  be  marked,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  more  easily  traced.  There 
certainly  were  other  alterations ;  but  they 
were  not  of  so  pressing  a  nature  as  impera- 
tively *to  demand  that  he  should  carry 
them  through  in  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Bill  to  which  he  had  alluded 
eipired  next  Session ;  and  it  was  desirable, 
that  before  that  time  arrived,  there  should 
be  some  law  in  its  place.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  bad  been  pleased  to  assume  that 
he  made  some  allusions  to  a  probable  pro- 
rogation. He  never  had  said  anything  to 
warrant  him  in  this  assumption.  He  said 
that  the  lateness  of  the  period  prerented 
him  from  bringing  the  subject  forward  as 
he  intended,  but  he  did  not  say  one  word 
respecting  the  probable  termination  of  the 
Session.  He  mtended  to  proceed  in  the 
ooorse  that  he  had  stated,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
as  little  delay  as  possible  in  doing  so.  It 
was  necessary  that  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
shoold  pass  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
as  otherwise  the  Magistrates  of  GkJway, 
Mayo,  and  Clare,  would  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  proceedings  being  instituted 
against  them  for  steps  which  they  had 
taken,  and  which  mainly  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  that  part 
of  Ireland.  The  course  that  he  had  adopted 
did  not  deserve  the  language  applied  to  it 
by  the  right  bon.  Baronet,  and  it  was  not 
true  that  he  had  brought  forward  a  measure 
without  consideration,  and  then  abandoned 
it  without  regret. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  consistency  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleroan,  and  therefore  his  observations 
on  that  point  wen  iU-timed  and  uncalled 


for.  The  right  hon.  OenUeman  said,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  he  broueht  forward  a 
Bill  which  he  submitted  to  the  House  for 
the  registration  of  arms,  as  he  considered 
that  such  a  measure  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
just  authority  of  the  Crown.  This  Bill  was 
of  unusual  severity,  and  imposed  the 
punishment  of  transportation  for  merely 
possessing  arms  that  had  not  been  regis- 
tered. Before  this  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward it  ought  to  have  been  well  considered ; 
and  if  this  had  been  done,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  abandoned  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  by  the  right  hon.  Member. 
According  to  his  understanding  of  com- 
mon terms,  the  expression — the  Tate  period 
of  the  Session — implied  the  termination  of 
it.  He  did  not  charge  the  right  hon. 
Member  with  inconsistency,  in  having 
brought  forward  a  Bill  and  abandoning  it; 
but  his  conduct  appeared  to  him  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
acted  with  some  degree  of  levity  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  when  he 
brought  forward  that  Bill,  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  modification  of  the  laws  which  had 
formerly  existed  on  the  subject.  When  the 
penalty  that  he  proposed  should  be  in- 
flicted, was  compared  with  those  which 
were  imposed  under  former  Governments 
for  offences  of  ^he  same  character,  his 
measure  would  be  found  comparatively 
mild.  His  Majesty's  Government  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  resort  to  unconstitu- 
tional measures  which  had  formerly  been 
brought  into  operation ;  it  was,  thereforei 
considered  proper  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  registra- 
tion of  arms.  He  never  proposed  that 
punishment  to  the  extent  of  transporta- 
tion for  life  should  be  inflicted  by  a 
bench  of  Magistrates  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Jury.  He  admitted,  that  he 
withdrew  the  measure  submitted  to  the 
House  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
opposition  to  his  Motion  of  those  hon. 
Members  to  whose  opinions  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  witn  deference  and  re- 
spect. He  did  not  now  sUte  for  the  first 
Ume  that  he  did  not  press  the  Bill  for  the 
reasons  now  given ;  he  said,  that  the  oppo* 
sition  of  those  most  zealous  in  the  support 
of  the  Government  had  been  the  reason 
that  induced  him  to  abandon  a  measure, 
which  he  had  only  piopgead  iboold  be 
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operative  in  particular  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  disturbance.  He  trusted  that  his  con- 
duct, since  he  had  the  honour  of  holding 
his  present  office,  had  sufficiently  shewn 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  ezencise  any  great 
degree  of  severity,  or  to  bring  into  oper- 
ation any  new  law.  If,  for  the  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued,  he  was  deserving  of 
the  imputation  of  levity  of  conduct,  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  charged  him 
with,  he  must  bear  it  patiently. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  said,  that  so  far 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deserving 
blame  for  the  course  he  had  now  pursued, 
every  credit  should  be  bestowed  upon  him 
for  his  conduct 

Order  of  the  Day  discharged. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  September  26,  1831. 

MfJfVTBB.]  Bilk.  Cbmmittod:  London  CoaL  Raid  a 
MocndtimBt  SpedilComtablMi  Adminiftxation  of  Jut- 
tioe(Irdud);  Decnei  in  Equity. 

PMiUooi  pzcMnted.  By  the  Duke  of  RxcmioirD,  ftom  the 
Pttidi  of  St.  NidiolM.  Galway,  in  ikvoiir  of  the  Gelwmy 
FnnehiseBill;  andbytheMttquiBofCLBTBLAin),  from 
the  Proteitanti  of  Galivny.  By  the  Eul  of  Eldoit,  from 
the  InhahitintB  of  Can  Brecon,  Bdmilar  Petition;  and  by 
tiie  Maiquii  of  LAM8D0inr,  a  dmilar  Petition  from  the 
Inhahitanti  of  Bottennora,  and  from  the  Retail  Traden  of 
London,  pcayiag  that  Sunday  TnSe  may  be  ptevcnted.  By 
Lord  Dacm,  from  the  Coal  Meten,  Suney,  egainst  the 
CoalBilL  BytheEarlofEaan,fromtbeInhabitantiof 
Leoroiniter,  in  ikvour  of  Refonn.  By  the  Earl  of  Huz.- 
nitATn,  ilmilar  Petittoni  from  Whitby  and  Oitboiougli, 
Yorlnhire.  By  Lord  SorvuLn,  a  nmilar  Petition  from 
North  Oipingham,  Noriblk.  By  the  Duke  of  HAMUrTOir, 
a  dmilar  Petition  from  the  Opecativei  at  Lanark. 

Retorm  Petitiovs.]  The  Marquis  of 
Westminster  said,  that  he  rose  to  present 
to  their  Lordships  a  Petition  from  the  City 
of  Westminster  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Reform  which  had  been  introduced  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  he  hoped  that 
in  doing  so  he  should  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  observations  with  a  view  to  direct 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  this  very  im- 
portant petition.  While  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  their  Lordships' 
doors  ought  to  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  he  was  quite  alive 
to  the  great  inconvenience  which  arose 
from  discussing  general  questions  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions.  But  there  were 
exceptions  to  tfiat  rule,  and  he  thought, 
that  when  presenting  such  an  important 
petition  as  the  one  he  held  in  his  hand, 
upon  such  a  great  and  important  subject 
as  that  to  which  it  referred,  and  which  was 
very  shortly  to  come  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration,  he  was  bound,  both  in  jus- 
tice to  the  petitioners  and  to  their  Lord- 1 


ships;  to  call  their  Lordships'  particular 
attention  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
He  did  not  mean  on  this  occasion  to  go 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  measure  of  Reform,  nor 
was  it  his  intention  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  them  from  the 
other  House.  His  intention  merely  was,  to 
introduce  this  petition  to  their  Lordships' 
notice  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks.  The 
petition,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was 
from  the  city  of  Westminster.  He  under- 
^od  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  at  a  most 
numerous  and  respectable  meeting,  and 
that  it  was  adopted  unanimously.  This 
petition,  like  numerous  others  that  would 
be  presented  to  their  Lordships  before  the 
Reform  question  came  on  for  discussion, 
had  been  caused  by  certain  declarations 
which  had  been  made  in  that  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  to  the  effect 
that  the  opinions  of  the  people  had 
changed  on  the  subject  of  Reform — that 
though  they  were  very  anxious  for  the 
measure  some  time  ago,'  they  were  not  so 
now — and  that,  in  fact,  a  considerable  re- 
action had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  to  disprove  that  unfounded  asser- 
tion that  this  meeting  had  been  held  in  the 
city  of  Westminster.  Meetings  for  the 
same  purpose  were  now  being  held  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
before  the  question  came  under  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration,  similar  petitions 
would  be  presented  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Livery  of  London 
had  already  met  and  agreed  to  a  petition 
on  the  subject,  and  a  few  days  ago  a  most 
important  meeting,  which  combined  within 
it  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
commercial  respectability  of  the  city  of 
London,  was  held,  at  which  a  petition  to 
their  Lordships  was  adopted,  expressive 
of  the  unabated  anxiety  which  the  pe- 
titioners still  felt  for  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Their  Lordships  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  the  sentiments  which 
fell  from  the  highly  influential,  independ- 
ent, and  wealthy  individuals  who  addressed 
that  meeting.  Several  of  them  gave  it  as 
their  decided  opinion,  that  if  by  any  ac- 
cident the  important  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  should  happen  to  be  rejected 
by  them,  the  greatest  indignation  and 
disappointment  would  be  excited  through- 
out the  country — that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection  would  be,  a  fatal 
blow  to  public  credit ;  and  it  was  further 
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asserted^  that  the  Tejection  of  the  Reform 
Bill  by  their  Lordships  might  lead  to  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  people  to  pay  the 
taxes.  These  statements,  whether  they 
were  well  founded  or  otherwise,  were  highly 
important,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  such 
respectable  persons,  and  they  were  in  every 
respect  well  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships.  Meetings 
for  the  same  object  as  that  for  which  the 
▼ery  important  meeting  to  which  he  had 
been  just  alluding  had  been  called,  had 
been  already  held  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  and  other  important  com- 
mercial places  throughout  the  country. 
He  had  not  heard  that  meetings  of  an  op- 
posite character  had  been  held  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  was  whispered, 
mdeed,  that  a  petition  to  their  Lordships 
against  Reform  was  in  progress  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  but  their  Lord- 
ships would  know  what  degree  of  import- 
ance to  attach  to.  such  a  petition.  In  the 
course  of  the  late  elections,  wherever  the 
public  voice  had  been  heard,  the  people 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Reform.  Even 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  influence  of  a 
certain  family  was  thought  to  be  para- 
mount, the  people  had  triumphed.  \Vhen 
the  late  vacancy  for  that  county  occurred, 
it  was  conSdentlv  said  that  a  great  reac- 
tion bad  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  there,  and  that  an  anti-reforming 
candidate  was  sure  to  walk  over  the  course. 
What,  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  had  been  the 
result  ?  The  reforming  candidate  had  been 
received  with  acclamation  in  every  part  of 
the^countVy  and  his  anti-reforming  opponent 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  great  stress  would  be  laid 
upon  the  exception  which  the  city  of  Dublin 
furnished,  as  compared  with  other  popular 
places,  with  regard  to  the  measure  of  Re- 
form. The  character  which  the  corpora- 
tion of  that  city  had  hitherto  maintained 
would  take  away  from  it  any  importance 
which  it  might  be  attemptea  to  give  to 
their  opposition  to  Reform.  The  greatest 
anxiety  prevailed  in  every  quarter  as  to  the 
determination  to  which  their  Lordships 
might  come  on  the  question  of  Reform,  and 
the  general  question  asked  by  every  one 
out  of  doors  was, ''  What  will  the  Lords 
do?"  For  his  part,  he  would  say,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  at  all,  in  his 
conception,  as  to  the  course  which  their 
Lordships  would  no  doubt  pursue  with 
regard  to  this  most  important  question. 

He  WM  oQnYiQoed,  that  if  the  meaiare 


should  not  be  passed  by  them  unani- 
mously, that  it  would  be  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  their  Lordships,  and  his 
reasons  for  thinking  so  were  these : — In 
the  first  place,  he  was  quite  certain  that, 
animated  by  those  patriotic  feelings  f(v 
which  their  Lordships  had  been  always 
distinguished,  their  Lordships,  if  they 
should  consider  the  measure  as  one  that 
would  be  productive  of  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country,  would 
not  allow  their  pnvate  interests  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  carrying  it  into  a  law.  But  it 
was  a  great  mbtake  to  suppose,  that  the 
private  interests  of  their  Lordships  would 
be  in  any  degpree  injuriously  affected  by 
this  measure.  It  did  undoubtedly  happen, 
that  a  certain  number  of  their  Lorasnips 
possessed  property  in  places  that  sent 
Members  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  those  places  losing  the  right 
to  return  Members  to  Parliament  would  at 
all  injure  the  property  which  those  noble 
Peers  possessed  there.  At  all  events,  there 
were  very  few  noble  Lords  in  that  House 
who  hela  property  in  such  places,  and  who 
could  on  that  account  feel  inimical  to  the 
measure  of  Reform,  and  he  believed  that 
the  great  majority  of  their  Lordships  felt 
no  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  fran- 
chise to  those  places.  He  would  not  call 
the  noble  Lords  who  possessed  such  pro- 
perty "  boroughmongers,''  as  such  a  term 
would  suppose  the  existence  of  a  traffic  in 
those  boroughs,  but  he  would  call  them 
'*  borough  proprietors,'*  and  he  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  that  those  borough  pro- 
prietors should  feel  opposed  to  the  measure 
of  Reform,  and  that  they  should  call  for 
compensation  for  the  boroughs  which  were 
to  be  disfranchised.  They  might  perhaps 
imagine,  that  compensation  should  be  now 
awarded  in  the  instances  of  those  boroughs, 
as  had  been  the  case  at  the  period  of  the 
Irish  Union,  when  a  certain  number  of  bo- 
roughs were  put  an  end  to  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  suppose,  however,  that  their  Lord- 
ships generally  would  be  inclined  to  attach 
much  weight  to  these  matters,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  at  all  likely,  that  any  questions 
relating  to  private  interests  oi  that  sort 
would  matenally  influence  their  Lordships 
in  the  consideration  of  the  great  and  aU- 
important  question  of  Reform.  That  was 
a  question,  besides,  which  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
That  Hou^  had  thought  fit  to  reform 
themwlfef ,    Why,  Uiq«fore,  be  wo«14 
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ask,  should  their  Lordships  interfere  under 
such  circumstances?  why  should  they 
interfere  with  that  which  most  peculiarly 
belonged  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  He  did  not  dispute  their  Lord- 
ships' perfect  right  and  power  to  interfere 
in  such  a  question.  But  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  discretion,  and  in  a  case  which 
so  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  decision  and 
determination  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, their  Lordships  might  think  it 
wise  and  discreet  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
allow  the  Bill  which  a  vast  majority  of  the 
other  House  had  sent  up  to  them  on  that 
subject,  to  pass  without  opposition.  If 
their  Lordships  possessed  any  interest  in, 
or  control  over,  the  proceedings  in  the 
other  House,  it  could  be  only  an  interest 
of  a  most  improper  and  unconstitutional 
description.  Each  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  strictly  confine  itself  to  its  own 
peculiar  duties  and  privileges.  In  propor- 
tion as  both  Houses  of  Parliament  took 
care  not  to  deviate  from  the  respective  or- 
bits in  which  they  revolved,  in  the  same 
proportion  would  they  be  respected  and 
revered.  But  sliould  their  Lordships  wan- 
der from  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  and 
should  they  reject  this  Bill,  which  pe- 
culiarly concerned  the  Commons,  and 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  them  from  that 
House,  the  shock  might  be  such,  that  each 
of  their  respective  orbs  might  fall  into 
fragments,  and  become  a  spiendid,  it 
might  be  said,  but  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
plorable mass  of  ruins.  He  begged  as  the 
petition  was  an  important  one,  that  it  might 
be  read  at  length.  The  petition  having 
been  read,  the  noble  Marquis  presented  a 
petition  to  the  same  effect  from  the  city  of 
Chester.  In  reference  to  the  latter  pe- 
tition, the  noble  Marquis  stated,  that  a 
petition  unanimously  adopted,  and  very 
numerously  signed,  had  been  presented 
last  March,  from  the  city  of  Chester,  in 
fa vour ofReform,  but  that  there  were  400  or 
500  more  names  to  this  petition,  so  anx- 
ious was  the  public  in  that  part  of  the 
country  for  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill* 
The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  he  had 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  had  fallen 
ffiom  the  noble  Marquis  on  this  subject. 
The  noble  Marquis  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  the  Peers  of  Parliament  had  no  in- 
terest in  this  question.  [The  Marquis  of 
Westminster  "  No,  no."]  He  (the  Earl  of 
Eldon)  had  listened  with  that  attention 
which  was  due  to  the  noble  Marquis,  and 

be  most  tssoredly  had  heud  Uiose  words 


fall  from  his  lips.  He  heard  the  noble 
Marquis  give  sidvice  to  the  Peers  of  the 
realm.  He,  therefore,  would  take  the 
liberty  to  tender  them  some  advice  also. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  their  Lordships 
would  do  their  duty.  He  would  not  pre- 
sume at  present  to  say  what  that  duty  was, 
but  the  time  would  come,  when  it  must 
be  reasoned  before  the  people  of  England, 
what  that  duty  was  for  Uieir  sakes.  It 
was  not  for  him  at  present  to  declare 
what  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  would 
be ;  but  he  had  had  the.  experience  of  a 
long  life,  and  he  should  not  have  the  least 
hesitation,  when  the  question  came^  under 
their  consideration,  to  state  his  opinion  as 
to  the  course  which  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  their  Lordships  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  it.  This  he  would  say,  that,  so  far 
from  thinking  that  the  Peers  of  England 
had  no  interest  in  this  question,  he  was 
ready  to  maintain,  that  this  country  would 
have  no  Constitution  left  to  it  if  the  Peers 
of  England  had  no  interest  in  such  a 
question  as  this.  Nay,  he  would  go  fur- 
ther: bred,  as  he  had  been,  in  loyalty, 
living  under  the  law,  and  revering  the 
Constitution  of  his  country,  now  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  four  score  years, 
he  would  solemnly  declare,  that  he  would 
rather  die  in  his  {>1ace,  than  not  state  that 
the  proposition  that  the  Peers  of  England 
had  no  interest  in  this  question,  was  the 
most  absurd  one  that  had  ever  been 
uttered  or  propounded  there  or  elsewhere. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  put  forward  that 
very  absurd  proposition,  might  have  hia 
own  opinions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  question  of  Reform.  Upon  that 
point  he  would  then  give  no  opinion  ;  but 
he  would  say,  that  he  hoped  and  believed, 
that  when  that  question  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  their  Lordships,  they  would  do 
their  duty  fearlessly  and  manfully,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  all  the  consequences.  He 
reiterated  the  expression  of  his  firm  and 
confident  hope,  that  when  the  question 
was  before  them,  every  noUe  Lord  in  that 
assembly  would  do  his  duty.  He  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  it  were  possible 
for  any  noble  Loni  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  not  be  prepared  to  act  upon  bis 
opinion,  and  to  dischaiige  his  duty  in 
reference  to  this  question  of  Refonn.  He 
should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  htmself,  if, 
at  his  time  of  life,  he  should  give  way  to 
the  imputation  of  being  prevented  by  fear 
from  doing  his  duty,  it  was  &r  MIer 
far  him  to  diichaifo  that  duty  manfiBlIyi 
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u  h$  was  dAtarmiDad  to  do,  let  the  oonia- 
i|utQoet  be  whet  they  might.  Hie  conduct 
in  reference  to  this  Bill  ebould  not  be  in- 
fluenoed  by  any  eelfii h  ooneideratione-— far 
from  it.  He  would  diecharge  hit  duty 
with  regard  to  it,  beceuee  ha  beliered  that 
in  it  were  involved,  not  only  their  Lord" 
sbipe*  intereete,  but  the  iutereete  of  the 
Throne.  If  the  Bill  should  pate,  (and  he 
would  offer  no  opinion  at  preient  on  ite 
merite)-^if  the  Bill  should  pass,  and  if 
the  consequences  should  follow  that  might 
follow  from  4t,  then  let  those  who  had 
done  their  duty  to  that  House,  and  to  their 
King  upon  the  Throne,  eonsole  ihemselves 
at  least,  with  the  notion  that  they  had 
done  so.  The  noble  Marquis  and  other 
noble  Lords  opposite  might  differ  from 
'  him  (Lord  Eldon)  as  to  this  Bill,  but  as  he 
had  said  already,  be  would  offer  no  opinion 
with  regard  to  its  merits  at  present.  It 
would  be  premature  to  do  so  until  it  came 
legubrly  under  their  consideration ;  upon 
that  occasion  they  would  find  that  he  would 
not  belie  every  act  of  his  former  life;  upon 
that  occasion  it  would  be  seen  that  he 
would  discharge  his  duty  fearlessly  and 
manfully,  and  that,  let  the  conseauenoes 
be  what  they  might,  be  would  eoaeavour 
to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  interests  of 
the  Pterege  and  of  the  Throne. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmimter  said,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  had  quite  mis* 
taken  what  had  fallen  from  him.  He  did 
not  say  that  their  Lordships  had  no  inter- 
est in  this  Bill.  What  he  said  was,  that 
it  was  a  matter  peculiarly  relating  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  which 
that  House  had  a  peculiar  interest. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Plubality  of  Beweficks.]  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day,  that  this  BiU  be  read  a  third  time. 
Lord  Wyt^ford  opposed  the  Bill,  as 
being  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  regretted  that  he  was 
obli|^  to  do  so,  but  his  opposition  had 
already  removed  from  the  BiU  the  clause 
imposmg  forMtoie.  The  direct  tendency 
of  the  Bill  was,  to  make  the  parochial  and 
inferior  Clergy  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop  for 
the  time  being.  It  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  political 
officer,  the  power  of  withholding  the 
Writ  of  dispensation  which  was  secured 
to  noblemen's  sons,  noblemen's  chaplains, 

•nd  Masters  and  Bachalors  of  Aitii  accord- 


ing to  the  prineipb  of  the  Statnte  of 
Henry  8th. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  as  the  objection  had  been 
previously  stated  and  answered. '  He  had 
only  to  move,  that  the  BiU  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  Earl  of  EUUm  legietted  that  be 
was  obliged  to  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  during  the  discussion 
of  such  an  important  measnre,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  absent  from  the  Wool- 
sack, without  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
and  contrary  to  the  Standing  Order  of 
their  Lordships'  House. 

The  Question  put,  and  the  BiU  passed. 

Absbwci  or  Tm  Lord  Chavcellor.] 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  moved 
the  reading  of  the  Standing  Order,  No. 
3,  of  their  Lordships'  House,  inspect- 
ing  the  attendance  of  the  Lord  Chancel* 
br  on  the  Woolsack,  and  his  duty  to  that 
House  in  case  of  absence. 

The  Order  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now  absent 
from  the  Woolsack  had,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  resorted  to  the  Orders  of  their 
Lordihips'  House,  for  the  purpose  of  level* 
ling  them  at  other  noble  Ix>rds,  and  par* 
ticularly  at  him,  be  begged  to  give  notice, 
that  he  wooU  to-morrow  desire  to  know 
the  cause  of  ihe  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
absence  from  his  duty  in  that  House — a 
line  of  flonduet  which  went  to  compromise 
their  Lordships'  dignity,  and  to  overturn 
the  course  of  their  proceedings.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  acting  so 
much  on  principlee  of  Reform,  that  he 
was  about  to  reform  or  revolationisa 
their  Lordships'  privUeges. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  roee  to  order. 
He  would  submit  it  to  the  noble  EarU 
whether  it  would  not  be  at  least  decorous 
to  advance  nothing  further  on  the  subject 
until  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  were 
present  to  answer  for  himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  give  notice  to 
their  Lordships  of  the  vmlated  order,  that 
it  might  be  either  adhered  to  or  changed. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanedown  begged  to 
know,  whether  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Vane) 
had  any  reasons  for  his  Motion,  and  whe- 
ther it  appUed  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  conduct  elsewhere.     He  wished 
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meant  to  shape  his  inquiry  as  a  motion  or 
a  question. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
he  had  given  notice  of  a  question  for  to- 
morrow, to  ascertain  the*  reason  why  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  absent  from 
his  duty  in  that  House.  On  bringing  his 
question  formally  forward,  he  should  then 
be  guided  by  circumstances. 

Lord  Plunkett  thought,  that  the  appeal 
to  the  Standing  Order  of  the  House  was 
calculated  to  throw  an  imputation  on  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  terms  of  that  Order  did  not 
warrant.  According  to  it,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  absence  was  not  authorized, 
unless  his  place  were  filled  by  a  person 
appointed  by  a  Commission  from  the 
Crown.  Now,  such  a  person  had  been 
80  appointed.  The  noble  Earl  had  stated, 
that  he  would  require  an  explanation,  and 
he  (Lord  Plunkett)  had  no  doubt  but  that 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  for  himself.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  the  investigation 
quite  uncalled  for.  It  was  notorious,  that 
the  absences  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
been  unusually  multiplied  from  his  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  most  arduous  and 
responsible  duties— duties  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  public  good.  There  had 
been  a  great  arrear  of  business  in  his 
Lordship's  Court,  to  which  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention.  By  dint  of  extraordinary  ta- 
lent and  indefatigable  exertion,  this  arrear 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  business  expe- 
dited in  a  manner  gratifying  to  the  suitors 
in  Chancery,  and  most  salutary  for  the 
country.  Thus  much  he  had  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  observe  on  behalf  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  predecessors  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  deemed  them- 
selves justified  in  being  absent  from  that 
House,  they  might  have  done  the  same 
things  which  had  been  attributed  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  But  they  felt 
that  the  Standing  Order  bound  them  to  do 
their  duty  to  that  House  in  the  first  place. 
He  thought  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
had  no  more  merit  than  his  predecessors, 
who  did  their  duty  in  that  House,  and  did 
not  absent  themselves  in  so  slighting  a 
manner. 

The  Earl  of  Eldan  said,  that  according 
to  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
upon  information  den ved/rom  other  Cbaa* 


cellors,  as  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loagfabo- 
rough,  the  Standing  Order  was  made,  not 
to  decide  what  was  .the  duty  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  in  what  case  that  House 
should  put  a  person  on  the  Woolsack.  If 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  absent,  and  no 
person  appointed,  then  it  was  their  duty 
to  place  some  one  in  his  stead.  His  Lord- 
ship was  bound  to  be  present  there  unless 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  (and 
he  understood  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
absent  from  indisposition).  Uuder  these 
circumstances,  he  was  to  signify  the  fact 
to  the  person  appointed  to  preside  in  his 
stead  by  Letters  Patent.  He  (Lord  Eldon) 
could  state,  without  fear  of  confutation, 
that  three  High  Chancellors  had  never 
been  absent  without  an  explanation  of  the 
cause.  No  Chancellor  ever  dared  to 
leave  the  Woolsack  without  permission  of 
that  House.  He  found,  from  their  Lord* 
ships'  Journals,  that  a  Chancellor,  in  as- 
signing a  reason  for  his  absence,  had 
stated,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  his  Majesty, 
but  the  House  voted  that  this  was  no  suf- 
ficient reason,  and  that  it  was  his  para- 
mount duty  to  be  in  attendance  there.  It 
was  not  because  bankruptcy  business  was 
excellently  disposed  of  below,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  that 
this  attendance  could  be  dispensed  with. 
A  most  important  question  affecting  the 
lay  property  of  the  country  had  been  be- 
fore them  that  day, and  unless  he  considered 
himself  a  greater  Chancellor  than  Shaftes- 
bury, he  could  not  be  content  that  this 
question  should  be  set  at  rest  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  officer  in  whom  that  House 
reposed  its  confidence.  Nothing  that  had 
passed  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
him  in  that  House,  had  been  in  the  least 
offensive  to  him,  but  he  felt  that,  unless 
their  Lordships  altered  their  usages,  he 
could  not  but  express  his  opinion  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  ought  to  have 
been  there. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond^  in  answer  to 
his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Eldon)  begged 
to  say,  that  he  understood  that  the  rule  of 
attendance  had  been  often  departed  from. 
The  words  of  the  Standing  Order  stated, 
that  the  Chancellor  should  attend  in 
'^  ordinary."  A  few  years  back,  a  noble 
Lord  had  been  appointed  to  relieve  the 
Chancellor  of  the  duty  of  hearing  appeals. 
If  such  an  appointment  had  been  made 
for  the  morning,  why  not  a  similar  license 
be  given  for  die  evening?    Formerly  a 
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make  an  excuse  for  going  to  Windsor. 
He  tmsted  that  the  discussion  would  not 
be  prolonged. 

The  1^1  of  Eldan  said,  that  when 
Chancellors  were  absent  on  (Pormer  occa- 
sions, it  was  by  the  order  of  that  House. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  these  orders  did 
infinite  mischief  to  the  suitors  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  it  was  necessary  to  abide  by  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  was  prepared 
to  contend,  both  now  and  to-morrow,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  absence  involved  no 
breach  of  the  Standing  Order  of  that 
House. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  so  severe 
himself  on  others,  that  he  was  determiued 
to  persevere  in  putting  his  question. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  rose  to  order. 
Notice  having  been  given  for  to-morrow, 
it  was  disorderly  to  press  the  matter  fur- 
ther at  present. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Monday  f  September  26,  1831. 

M iirvTBt.1  Nmr  Wtiti  moved  flir.  On  Um  Mottoo  of 
Mr.  Blucb,  Ibr  lUgham  Fcnen  intberoom  of  Cbaalis 
Psrvt*  Eiq.,  who  had  aooepCed  Uie  Chiltcm  Himdicdit 
tat  Footo,  in  ttie  room  of  Mr.  W.  F.  S.  PowiONBr,  who 
had  aHapltd  tho  Chitem  HondndiL 

BfUi.  CommittBdi  Chuwhw  BiUldlng  Act  AmcndmcnI. 
Rend  n  leoond  timet  nqgietntion  of  Oeeda.  Reed  a 
flnt  timet  WbiMboy  Aeti  Amcndmcntt  Rmiitry  of 
AnMietlTaL 

ReCnne  oidited.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  0*00111111.19  of  the 
number  of  Common  Ohm  Bottles  menuflwtund  in  Ireland 
daring  tlM  year  1850. 

PMitloM  ptewnted.  By  Mr.  HonQBOW,  ftom  Neweaetlo* 
ttpoo-Tyae,  ^ainat  the  Tax  on  Marine  Imufaneea.  By 
Mr.  KfComnwuLt  ftom  Drayton,  praying  Air  an  invertifa- 
tloo  imothe  Caieof  the  Dimriw,  three  ftom  plaoei  in 
JUmgftmi»  Ar  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  By  Mr.  SnucK- 
LAirnb  ftom  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Politioal  Union  at  Halt  Ax, 
ivVotnbyBalloC 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland).  Petition.] 
Mr.  0*ConneU  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  National  Union, 
praying  for  the  introduction  of  Poor-laws 
into  Ireland.  He  was  afraid  that  it  would 
at  last  be  found  necessary  to  introduce 
such  a  system  into  that  coantry;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt,  that  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English  Poor-laws,  which 
were  found  to  be  so  pregnant  with  evils  as 
to  indace  many  persons  to  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  abolish  them  altogether,  it 
behoved  them  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
what  steps  they  took  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland. 

Mr.  Smit  laid,  that  it  was  act  the  Poor- 


laws  of  England,  but  the  abuse  of  them, 
that  was  reprehensible.  He  defied  any 
one  to  point  out  any  clause  in  the  English 
Poor-laws  that  was  not  just,  equitable, 
and  humane. 

Mr.  Wrightson  thought,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would 
only  be  alleviating  one  class  of  persons  by 
the  ruin  of  another.  Every  shilling  that 
would  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
must  be  taken  from  productive  labour. 

Mr.  JohnWeyland  said.  Poor-laws  were 
necessary  for  Ireland,  because  so  much  of 
the  capital  of  tbat  country  was  taken  away 
by  absentees,  that  the  labourers  of  the 
country  were,  left  without  employment, 
and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  look  for 
support  in  some  other  way.  As  lo  the 
Poor-laws  in  England,  for  200  years  after 
their  introduction,  nothing  but  unmixed 
good  resulted  from  their  operation.  It 
was  the  artificial  state  of  society  sub- 
sequently introduced  which  caused  their 
abuse — the  law  of  settlement  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  latter  state  of  things. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  that  able-bodied  men 
would  remain  quiet  and  tranquil  without 
employment ;  and  he  thought  that  Poor- 
laws  were  the  only  remedy  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  regarded 
the  Poor-laws  as  an  institution  more  bene- 
ficial  to  those  who  paid,  than  to  those  who 
received  the  rates.  The  Poor-laws  had 
their  origin  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  and 
when  a  man  could  not  maintain  himself 
by  industry,  he  had  a  right  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  country.  He  hoped  that 
Church  property  would  soon  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  purest  of  aU  Christian  pur- 
poses—the support  of  the  poor. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would 
render  that  country  doubly  wretched  and 
doubly  miserable.  He  would  rather  take 
an  example,  as  to  Poor-laws,  from  Scot-* 
land  than  from  England,  for  in  the  former 
country  they  worked  well,  and  in  the 
latter  country  confessedly  ill.  At  the 
same  time,  he  very  much  wished  to  see  a 
legal  support  established  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  who  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  did  not  thmk  ob- 
jections founded  on  the  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  English  system  of  Poor- 
laws,  held  good  against  Uie  introdaction 
of  some  such  system  into  Ireland  upon  an 
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Eogltth  system  arose  from  giving^  the 
married  labourer  an  allowance  out  of  the 
Poor*rates,  which  was  denied  to  the  single 
man.  This  led  to  premature  marriages, 
and  a  redundant  population. 

Mr.  Wilk$  would  apply  the  original 
Statute  of  Elisabeth  to  Ireland— that 
which  secured  a  provision  for  the  aged 
and  infirm;  but  thought  the  system  at 
present  in  force  in  this  country  would  be 
fatal  to  the  improvement  of  the  sister 
country.  It  would  require  the  greatest 
care  io  adapting  any  Poor*laws  to  Ireland* 

Lord  Jngestrie  thought*  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  Poor-laws  into 
Ireland  ought  to  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion from  the  Legislature — the  state  of  the 
poor  in  that  country  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire immediate  relief. 

Colonel  Twrens  could  not  say^  that  he 
viewed  the  proposition  for  Poor*laws  in 
Ireland  with  a  favourable  eye.  The  advo- 
cates for  introducing  Poor-laws  into  that 
country,  were  bound  to  show  that  they 
would  effect  that  condition  without  which 
there  was  no  bettering  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  any  country-— namely,  either  in- 
crease the  amount  of  food  raised  in  that 
country,  or  lessen  the  number  of  con- 
sumers. If  Poor-laws  would  add  to  the 
produce  relatively  or  directly,  or  lessen  the 
number  of  mouths  to  consume  that  pro- 
duce directly  or  relatively,  he  would  sup- 
port their  being  introduced  into  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hodges  agreed  with  hon.  Members, 
that  if  the  Epglish  system,  with  all  its 
abuses,  were  at  once  adopted  in  Ireland, 
much  mischief  would  ensue.  At  the  same 
time,  that  was  no  objection  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  less  vicious  system  of  parochial 
relief  in  that  country,  which  he  thought 
was  the  only  feasible  means  of  taxing  the 
absentees. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  as  anxious  as 
any  man  to  see  some  species  of  relief  for 
the  aged  and  sick,  but  he  must  protest 
against  that  description  of  relief  which,  in 
England,  was  nven  to  the  able-bodied 
and  voung.  The  question  of  the  Poor- 
laws  being  extended  to  Ireland,  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  would  require  deep 
consideration.  He  had  sat  many 
years  in  that  House,  and  did  not  recollect 
a  sinj^  Session  in  which  complaints 
against  the  abuse  of  the  English  Poor- 
laws  were  not  made.  He  should  hesitate 
a  long  time  before  he  gave  an  unqualified 
support  to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor- 
jawi  in  Irdaad  aa  they  existed  io  tbia 


country,  but  be  was  anxious  to  see  the 
infirm,  and  sick,  and  aged,  who  had  no 
means  of  subsistence,  provided  for.  He 
condemned  holding  out  hopes  to  Ireland 
on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  until 
some  system  was  proposed  to  that  House* 

Sir  John  Brydge$  thought,  the  ooly  way 
of  giving  effectual  relief  to  Ireland  was  by 
a  proper,  well-modified  system  of  Poor- 
laws,  The  member  fi>r  Colchester  was  so 
determined  to  pull  down  the  Church,  that 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  subject.  That  hon.  Member,  and  the 
member  for  Kerry,  proposed  that  one- 
third  of  the  Church  property  in  Ireland 
should  be  applied  to  tne  use  of  the  poor. 
He  trusted  the  Government  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  proposition.  If  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  despoiled  of  her 
property,  that  of  the  English  Church 
would  not  long  remain  in  security.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  an  address  to 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  over  which  be 
lately  presided,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  services  rendered  to  Ireland  by  the 
Established  Church  and  its  cleigy.'  He 
said,  ^'  I  speak  not  of  professional  partial- 
ity, when  I  claim  for  my  brethren  of  the 
Church  the  approbation  of  every  man  in 
the  community  of  common  discernment. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  amongst  them  to 
know  their  worth.  I  have  seen  their  pri- 
vations the  most  unjust,  their  unbounded 
generosity — under  perils  the  most  formid- 
able, their  unshaken  fortitude  •— under 
dtfiiculties  the  most  perplexing,  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Interests  of  * 
their  poorer  fellow-creatare»«-and  I  ean 
fearlessly  assert  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  the  undisturbed 
maintenance  of  their  properties  has  been 
mainly  attributable  to  their  rUidence  and 
influence.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  appealed  to,  I  do  most 
conscientiously  believe,  that  it  could  not 
be  more  beneficially  dispkyed  than  by 
ensuring  the  security  of  those  upon  whose 
exertions  the  best  mterests  of  society  so 
greatly  depend/'  This  was  the  Church 
which  the  member  for  Kerry  was  endea* 
vouring  to  undermine. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  there  was  no  greater 
friend  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ire* 
land  than  he  was.  It  was  only  to  her 
temporalities,  not  to  her  doctrines,  Uiat  he 
objected.  Ireland  was  in  a  very  diffie^eot 
situation  from  any  other  country  in 
Europe,    The  greater  oart  of  the  produce 
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the  abientee  landioids,  and  until  some 
meaiiB  were  deviied  to  abate  this  diain, 
Ireland  muit  necessarily  remain  poor. 
WiUi  respect  to  the  English  system,  no 
other  hon.  Member  had  joined  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  in  his  unqualified 
eulogium  on  the  English  system  of  Poor- 
laws. 

Sir  John  Brydges  said,  the  member  for 
Kerry,  upon  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
was  asked  whether  he  would  take  away 
one-third  of  the  Church  property  of 
Ireland,  answered,  **  Certainly.'' 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  he  was  a  greater 
friend  to  the  Church  than  the  hon. 
Baronet,  for  he  opposed  and  wished  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  rose,  bat  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker,  the  hon.  Member  having 
spoken  before  on  the  petition. 

Mr.  iTnii^  said,  there  were  many  hon. 
Members  who  spoke  twice  [cms  qf 
"  Chair,  CAotr."] 

The  S^>eaher:  If  other  hon.  Members 
had  done  what  was  disorderly,  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  hon.  Member  should  in- 
crease the  disorder. 

Petitioo  to  be  printed. 

YBOMANET(IaELAVD).]  Mr.O'Connell 

{ireaented  a  Petitioo  from  Belfast,  in 
reland,  praying  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Yeomanry  of  Ireland,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Newtownbarry  affair. 
Sir  Robert  Batenn,  as  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  north  of  Ireland,  could 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  the  Yeomanry 
force  was  held  in  particular  esteem 
throogfaout  the  prorince  of  Ulster.  To 
that  mroe  the  innabitants  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  looked  invariably  for  protection, 
and  80  strong  was  the  feeling  or  disgust  at 
the  pioposition  of  the  Ministers  to  disarm 
it,  that  they  fett  themselves  compelled  to 
abstain  from  their  purpose,  and,  he  trusted, 
altogether  to  abandon  it.  One  fact  was 
decisive  as  to  the  popularity  and  utility  of 
the  Yeomanry  force  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land— that  a  much  less  regular  military 
establiriiment  was  required  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  never  basely 
abandon  the  Yeomanry,  who  were  the 
defenders  of  the  laws,  the  liberties,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Xu^nen  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  was  fair  that  the  Government 
should  be  charged  with  deserting  the 
Y^OBMBvyi  end  with  throwing  itseli  iuto 


the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  because  it 
bad  determined  to  modify  the  regulations 
under  which  a  body  so  vexatious  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  embodied.  It 
was  very  hard  that  whenever  the  Yeomanry 
were  named  in  that  House,  the  House 
should  be  immediately  occupied  with  a  de- 
bate in  their  defence.  Why  was  this  ne- 
cessary, if  their  merits  were  so  universally 
acknowledged  ?  He  concluded  by  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
petitioners. 

Lord  Acheeon  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  north  and  south 
of  Ireland.  In  allusion  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Derry,  he  must 
confirm  the  favourable  opinion  generallv 
entertained  of  the  Yeomanry  in  Uie  north 
of  Ireland,  and  must,  moreover,  declare 
himself  decidedly  opposed  to  disbanding 
that  force.  He  stated,  that  if  called  upon 
now  to  form  a  force  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  Ireland,  he  should  hesitate  as 
to  the  propriety  of  establishing  such  a 
force  as  the  Yeomanry;  but  he  felt  that 
there  was  much  difference  between  this 
line  of  conduct,  and  removing  a  force 
which  had  already  ejusted  for  a  length  of 
time.  As  to  the  arming  the  Yeomanry  last 
year,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry  could  explain  the  cause  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. For  his  own  part,  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  quiet  and  tranquillity 
which  at  present  existed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  that  he  could  look  upon  it  as  no 
better  than  madness  to  do  that  which 
would  disturb  this  state  of  things,  and 
would  not  tend  to  render  the  south  of 
Ireland  at  all  more  quiet  than  at  present. 
As  to  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Newtown- 
harry,  no  man  regretted  it  more  than  he 
did ;  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
punishing  the  whole  Yeomanry  corps  for 
the  faults  of  a  part  (even  if  the  statements 
against  the  Newtownbarry  corps  should, 
upon  examination,  prove  to  be  correct). 
The  Yeomanry  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
whidi  he  represented,  were  2,000,  he  be- 
lieved, in  number,  and  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  see  them  disembodied :  there  oould 
not  exist  a  finer  corps,  and  be  for  his 
part  thought,  that  su^  a  line  of  proceed- 
ing would,  under  existing  cireumstaneeSf 
be  highly  injudicious. 

Mr.  Cramptam  assured  the  House,  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  would  not  be 
induced  by  any  representations  to  ooo* 
tinue  the  Yeonanry  one  moment  lon|eri  of 
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to  discontinue  them  one  moment  sooner, 
than  the  interests  of  the  country  required. 

Mr.  O'Connell  denied  the  superiority  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  over  the  south,  and 
said,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  more 
troops  had  for  years  past  been  quartered  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north,  was  the  facili- 
ties which  existed  in  the  south  for  their 
embarkation  for  foreign  service.  If  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination not  to  continue  the  Yeomanry 
one  moment  longer  than  the  interests  of 
the  country  required,  it  would  disband 
them  immediately.  He  hoped,  that  if  the 
Government  persisted  in  keeping  them 
enrolled,  it  would  not  be  for  their  shoot- 
ing the  people  at  Newtownbarry  this  year, 
as  the  police  had  shot  them  at  Monaghan 
last  year. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

New  Writ  for  Pembroke.]  Mr. 
George  Robinson  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
the  terms  of  his  notice,  to  move  that  the 
issue  of  a  Writ  for  the  election  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  be 
suspended  for  one  week.  He  had,  on 
Friday,  when  an  hon.  Member  moved,  at 
two  o  clock  in  the  morning,  that  this  Writ 
be  issued,  taken  the  liberty  of  opposing 
the  motion ;  and  his  reason  for  that  op- 
position was,  the  report  made  by  the 
Pembroke  £lection  Committee.  That  re- 
port acquainted  the  House,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions— "1st.  That  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  High  Sheriff,  and  by  those  under  him, 
was  strongly  marked  by  a  culpable  neg- 
lect on  his  part,  partiality  on  the  part  of 
the  Under  Sherifi,  and  some  of  the  Sub- 
sheriffs,  and  the  inefficient  conduct  of  the 
Assessor ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  Committee 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  report 
in  such  terms,  more  especially  as  tiiey 
founded  their  decision  tnat  the  election 
was  void,  on  the  strong  impression  of 
such  improper  conduct  having  prevailed." 
The  present  was  not  the  time  for  him 
to  animadvert  upon  the  culpable  neglect 
of  the  High  Sheriff,  or  upon  the  partiality 
of  the  Under  Sheriff,  but  he  thought 
that  the  present  was  the  time  for  him  to 
move  that  the  Writ  should  not  be  sent 
down  to  the  same  parties  to  execute, 
until,  by  the  printing  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee,  th&  extent  of 
their  misconduct  was  ascertained.  He 
knew  that  it  might  be  said,  that  the  free- 

boldan  of  FembrolmUre  ought  not  to 


be  punished  for  the  misconduct  of  their 
High  Sheriff;  but  to  that  he  would  reply, 
that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  those  free- 
holders themselves  that  the  Writ  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
might  not  execute  it  fairly.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all 
parties,  that  some  explanation  should  be 
given  by  the  parties  accused  of  miscon- 
duct. For  these  reasons,  he  thought  it 
fair  to  call  upon  the  House  to  sanction 
the  following  resolution : — viz.  ^'  That  the 
Writ  for  the  Election  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  the  County  of  Pembroke,  be 
not  issued  before  Monday,  the  3rd  day  of 
October  next." 

Mr.  Jones  said,  that  it  was  unprece- 
dented that  a  Writ  should  be  suspended, 
either  for  the  neglect  of  a  High  Sheriff,  or 
for  the  partiality  of  an  Under  Sheriff.  At 
the  same  time,  as  both  these  parties  might 
have  something  to  offer  in  tneir  defence, 
he  would  not  oppose  the  motion  for  sus- 
pending the  issue  of  a  Writ  for  one  week. 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  that  it  would  be 
most  extraordinary,  if,  because  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Pembrokeshire  had  miscon- 
ducted himself,  the  freeholders  of  that 
county  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  right 
of  Representation.  There  was  no  prece- 
dent for  such  a  motion,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  justice.  He  should  certainly 
oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Chichester  felt  bound  to  declare, 
that  the  High  Sheritf  of  Pembroke- 
shire, served  the  office  under  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  the  gentleman  previously 
nominated.  At  the  time  of  his  receiving 
the  appointment,  he  was  seriously  unwelli 
and  in  a  very  nervous  state ;  the '  irreg^* 
larities  at  the  recent  election  were  a  con- 
sequence of  that  indisposition,  for  he  was 
quite  sure  he  would  have  been  wholly 
impartial  had  he  been  able  to  superin- 
tend the  election  in  person. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  thought  that,  i|i 
justice  to  the  freeholders,  the  Writ  ought 
to  be  suspended.  At  the  last  election^ 
400  persons,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
voting,  were  refused,  and  the  returning 
officer  would  not  even  examifie  their 
cases  until  the  election  was  over.  What 
security,  therefore,  was  there,  if  the  Writ 
were  sent  to  the  same  Sheriff,  that  the 
same  conduct  would  not  be  again  pursued? 

Mr.  Horatio  Ross  said,  there  was  not  a 
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of  Pembrokesbire,  and  be  was,  tberefore, 
at  a  loss  to  know  whyibey  sbould  be 
depriyed  of  a  Representative.  The  con- 
duct of  tbe  High  Sberiff  might  have  been 
Crtial,  but  injustice  should  not,  therefore, 
committed  against  the  electors. 

Mr.  Hodges  said,  he  knew,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  letter  from*  Pembrokeshire, 
that  the  High  Sheriff  was  a  man  of  great 
honour ;  but,  from  ill-health,  he  was  un- 
able to  atten'd,  and  the  management  of 
the  election  wholly  devohed  on  his 
deputy. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  High  Sheriff 
should  be  suspended,  and  not  the  Writ  for 
a  new  election. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson^  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  the  evidence  prmted,  and  in  the 
bands  of  the  House,  before  any  further 
step  was  taken  in  a  case  of  this  import- 
ance; but,  after  what  occurred  in  the 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  would  not  vote  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Writ. 

Mr.  Bemal  contended,  that  as  yet  the 
House  had  no  evidence  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  suspension  of  the  Writ ;  because, 
from  all  he  neard,  it  was  only  owing  to  ill- 
health  that  the  High  Sheriff  was  not  able 
to  attend  his  duty.  The  High  Sheriff 
was  labouring  under  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  election  to  his  deputies. 
As  to  moving  the  Crown  to  supersede  the 
Sheriff,  he  Mieved  there  was  no  good  or 
modem  precedent  for  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  (yConnell  said,  he  knew  of  many 
instances  in  Ireland-  where  Sheriffs  had 
been  superseded.  At  all  events,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  evidence  before  they 
decided  m  a  case  of  this  importance. 

Mr.  Dommick  Browne  had  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  not 
one  word  had  been  there  said  relating  to 
the  supposed  illness  of  the  High  Sheriff. 
He  wished  that  the  issue  of  the  Writ 
should  be  suspended  until  the  evidence 
was  before  the  House.  If,  after  that,  a 
motion  was  made  to  supersede  the  Sheriff, 
he  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
vote  for  it. 

The  Attorney  General  was  not  aware 
of  any  power  existing  to  supersede  the 
Sheriff,  nor  by  what  process  it  could  be 
effected.  A  different  principle  might  pre- 
vail in  Ireland,  but,  in  this  countrv,  he 
was  not  aware  that  such  a  power  existed. 
He  did  not  thtnk  the  Writ  should  be 


suspended,  merely  for  the  neglect  of  the 
High  Sheriff,  for  he  was  only  accused  of 
neglect.  After  what  had  passed  in  that 
House,  he  felt  confident  that  partiality 
would  be  avoided  at  the  next  election. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  glad  to  hear 
the  opinions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Attorney  General,  as  they  were  so  op* 
posed  to  those  which  were  addressed  to 
that  House  the  other  evening  by  the  So- 
licitor General  for  Ireland.  Sheriffs  were 
appointed  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  and  certainly  liable  to  be  removed, 
if  found  guilty  of  any  crime ;  but  no  such 
proofs  had  been  offered  in  this  case ;  and 
there  was  no  example  of  the  removal  of  a 
Sheriff,  since  the  Revolution.  At  present, 
he  could  not  give  any  distinct  opinion, 
because,  as  yet,  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
Committee  was  not  before  the  House. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  no 
grounds  had  been  stated  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Writ,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not  support  the  motion  of  the  hou. 
Member. 

Sir  Robert  Price  intended,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  vote  against  the 
suspension  of  the  Writ. 

Mr.  Nowell  believed,  it  was  tbe  general 
impression  in  the  Committee,  that  the 
High  Sheriff,  although  not  a  man  of  infirm 
mind,  was  incapacitated  from  attending 
at  the  election  by  illness.  Great  par- 
tiality had  been  certainly  shewn,  but  he 
believed  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  on  the  subject  had  been  such  as  to 
ensure  impartiality  if  another  election 
was  now  to  take  place ;  he  should,  there- 
fore, vote  for  the  issuing  of  the  Writ. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  said,  he  had 
been  also  a  member  of  tbe  Committee. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  charges  of 
bribery  had  been  made,  but  there  were 
charges  of  creating  freeholders,  and  put- 
ting vexatious  questions,  which,  along 
with  other  conduct  of  the  Under  Sheriff 
and  Assessors,  led  to  serious  injustice. 

Mr.  Robinson  made  no  charge  against 
the  High  Sheriff,  who  was  admitted  to  be 
an  honourable  man.  He  made  no  charge 
against  tbe  electors,  but  his  object  was,  to 
secure  a  firee  election.  He  wished  to 
avoid  tumult  and  disorder,  which  could 
not  take  place  if  a  new  Sheriff  were 
appointed.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  persevere 
in  his  Motion. 

The  House  then  divided — ^Ayes  24; 
Noei  120— Miyoiity  96. 
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The  Speaker  then  put  the  question, 
**  that  a  new  Writ  do  now  issue  for  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
John  Owen,  whose  election  had  been  de- 
claied  void/' — Agreed  to. 

Lunatics  Bill.]  Mr.  Robert  Gordon 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  consider- 
ing the  Lords'  Amendments  to  this  Bill. 
Thehon.  Member  took  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  objection  to  several  of 
the  amendments,  particularly  that  of  re- 
quiring that  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Bill  should  be  made  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  instead  of  the  Home- 
Secretary  as  heretofore,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  directed  copies  of  these 
reports  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  that 
House  had  been  struck  out.  Now,  as 
they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  provide 
for  the  surplus  expenditure  of  some  of 
those  houses,  it  was  but  right  they  should 
have  some  account  of  the  condition  of 
those  establishments  before  them.  He 
would  not  press  his  opinions  further,  un- 
less he  saw  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  ; 
at  present,  he  would  merely  move,  that  the 
amendments  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  his 
hon.  friend  deserved  great  praise  for  his 
attention  to  the  subject.  With  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  the  guardianship  of  lu- 
natics to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  sure 
the  House  must  know,  he  was  by  our  laws 
the  admitted  guardian  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  persons.  He  believed  the  alter- 
ations in  the  Bill  were  made  in  a  sound 
and  discreet  spirit,  and  ought  to  be  will- 
ingly adopted  by  the  House. 

Sir  Rooert  Peel  said,  that  the  control 
of  these  matters  had  been  originally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Home-Secretary*s  Office,  at 
the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  thought  that 
a  better  arrangement.  While  he  was  in 
office  he  found  no  difficulties  arise  from 
that  arrangement,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  again  be  altered. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  jurisdiction  should  more  properly 
be  in  the  Great  Seal,  where  the  control  of 
all  matters  relating  to  these  unhappy  per- 
sons was  placed. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  said,  that  as 
he  bad  for  three  years  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  considered  as  having  worked 
this  Commission  well,  from  his  experience 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  (he 


control  of  the  Commissioners  was  better 
placed  in  the  Ifands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  than  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
meant  nothing  disrespectful  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham,  but  he  was  oonvinced 
that  he  could  not  give  sufficient  attrition 
to  these  subjects  while  his  time  was  so 
much  employed  upon  others.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be,  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary,  which 
he  thought  no  Gentleman  would  submit 
to — he  certainly  would  not  f9r  one.  He 
also  objected  to  the  appointment  of  legal 
and  medical  men  on  the  Commission,  and 
should  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  did  not  take  cogniaanoe 
of  the  oases  of  lunatics  in  one  out  of 
twenty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  lunatics  possessing  property,  and  he 
did  not  think  this  was  a  time  to  add 
to  his  duties.  The  superintendence  of 
these  unhappy  persons  was  properly  a 
measure  of  police,  and  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  The 
clause  preventing  the  House  of  Commons 
from  knowing  how  its  own  money  was 
spent  was  one  which  he  could  never 
agree  to.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  alter- 
ations in  the  Bill  would  render  it  inoper- 
ative, and  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  said,  it  was  probable 
that  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Commissioners  would  not  be  fit  to  be  laid 
before  the  public.  The  only  real  oUeo- 
tion  he  could  see,  was  that  mentioned  by 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Middle* 
sex,  by  which  the  House  was  prevented 
examining  into  the  manner  the  public 
money  was  to  be  disposed  of.  If  this  was 
really  to  be  the  case,  he  should  hold  the 
objection  fatal,  but  he  apprehended  they 
could,  whenever  it  was  necessary, have  the 
accounts  of  the  expendituro  laid  before 
them. 

Two  of  the  Amendments  proposed  by 
the  Lords  agreed  to  upon  the  Amendment 
transferring  the  control  of  lunatics  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De* 
partment  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  being 
moved, 

Sir  Charlee  Wetherell  said,  he  feared, 
if  the  execution  of  the  Bill  was  to  be  oom- 
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bentddd  «ffieot  would  be  loit  He  had 
no  heiiution  in  taytng,  that  the  appoint- 
meat  of  the  Commiteionen  should  rest 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom 
at  all  timet  they  could  have  free  commu- 
nication, which  it  was  impossible  they 
could  have  with  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
There  was  great  danger  that  the  legal  and, 
not  legal  Commissioners  might  disagree, 
and  aa  the  Commission  had  hitherto 
worked  well,  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  originally 
stood. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  Amendment  be  agreed  to:— Ayes 
56 1  Noes  66~Majority  11. 

The  other  Amendments  were  agreed  to: 
a  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  rea- 
sona  for  disagreeing  with  their  Lorashipa' 
Amendment. 

Supply— False  Siokatukxsto  Pb- 
TiTioKS.]  On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being 
read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  further  of  a  Supply 
to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, 

Mr.  Henry  Oratian  said,  that  before 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  he  wish- 
ed to  make  a  statement  which  appeared 
to  him  to  concern  their  privileges.  Some 
time  since  a  petition  had  been  presented 
to  that  House  against  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth  College,  certain  signatures  to  which 
were  alleged  to  be  false.  He  had  been 
written  to  from  Dublin  on  the  subject; 
and  the  writer  stated,  that  he  could  find 
no  such  persons  in  the  list  of  traders, 
bankers,  barristers,  or  solicitors,  as  George 
and  Thomas  Howell,  whose  names  were 
affixed  to  the  petition.  Application  had 
been  made  by  the  writer  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Magee,  who  stated,  that  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do  with  the  petition,  he 
hMl  actually  refused  to  sign  it.  The  peti- 
tion had  been  presented  by  thehon.  member 
for  Oxford,  who  stated,  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived it  from  some  clergyman,  who  resided 
near  Kingstown*.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
the  hon.  Member  should  communicate 
with  the  individual  who  sent  the  petition, 
and  that  he  should  state  the  result  to  the 
House.  He  could  not  say  that  this  was 
a  breach  of  their  privileges,  because  there 
might  be  in  existence  a  George  and 
Thomas  Howell,  although  they  were  not 
the  persons  meant  to  be  indicated  by  the 
petition. 

Sir  RoUri  Inglit  taid,  he  had  received 
the  pettiioa  by  poat.    He  had  no  reaaoa 


to  doubt  at  the  time  the  truth  and  accu- 
racv  of  the  signatures;  but  he  would  not 
make  himself  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  such  prac- 
tices ought  to  be  checked.  The  hon. 
Baronet  ought  to  take  steps  to  have  the 
parties  summoned  who  had  attempted  to 
impose  upon  the  House. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  said,  he  was  acquainted 
with  George  Howell  and  Thomas  How- 
ell, one  of  whom  resided  here,  and  the 
other  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  the 
signature  of  George  Howell  bore  much 
resemblance  to  his  hand-writing.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Magee  ought  not  to  be 
left  in  this  manner  before  the  House. 

Sir  Robert  InglU^  in  explanation,  said, 
it  must  not  be  presumed,  that,  because  he 
had  presented  the  petition,  he  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it.  He  had 
before  stated,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  parties  who  had  transmitted  the 
petition  to  him. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  should 
now  leave  the  Chair, 

Supply — Matkooth  College.]  Mr. 
Perceval  rose  to  state,  before  going  into  a 
Committee,  his  objection  to  the  vote  that 
was  to  be  proposed.  Although  it  was  his 
wish  that  the  vote  for  Maynooth  College 
should  be  entirely  done  away,  he  was 
precluded  from  taking  any  step  in  a  Com- 
mittee for  that  object,  except  by  putting 
a  direct  negative  upon  the  grant.  As  so 
much  of  the  year,  however,  had  passed 
away,  and  as  the  faith  of  Government 
had  been  pledged,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
propose  that  the  gprant  should  be  now  re- 
fused, and  he  would,  therefore,  propose  a 
resolution  for  the  future.  He  would  try 
to  state,  as  simply  and  shortly  as  he  could, 
his  ground  of  opposition.  The  principle 
he  rested  upon  was  this.  That  a  State 
stood  before  God  as  an  individual ;  with 
the  same  dependence  upon  him  for  all 
blessings,  and  the  same  obligation  to 
obey  him.  He  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  in  that  place  to  establish  this  prin- 
ciple :  it  was  recognised  throughout  our 
Constitution ;  from  the  coronation  of  our 
King,  in  which  the  House  lately  took 
part,  down  to  the  prayers  daily  read  at 
the  Table  of  that  House,  this  dependence 
and  this  obligation  were  acknowledged. 
It  was  his  birthright  as  a  British  subject, 
to  call  himself  the  Member  of  a  Christian 
State;  to  addieia  this  House  aa  aChriitian 
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Legislature,  and  to  call  upon  them  to  act 
consistently  and  faithfully  in  that  cha- 
racter. As  Protestant  Christians,  there- 
fore, it  was  inconsistent  and  unfaithful  in 
them  to  be  voting  annually  a  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  men  to  teach 
religious  doctrines  which  they  held  to  be 
a  system  of  fabehood,  and  a  corruption  of 
the  word  of  God.  If  any  Protestant  Mem- 
ber objected  to  such  terms,  and  held  that 
the  Papal  system  was  not  such  as  he  had 
described  it,  let  him  rise  in  his  place,  and 
plainly  and  manfully  say  so ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  (Mr.  Perceval)  hoped  he 
would  state  why  he  called  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, and  how  he  justified  his  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  knew  it 
might  be  urged,  that,  what  he  asserted 
respecting  the  essentially^Protestant  spirit 
of  our  Constitution,  however  true  it  might 
have  been  formerly,  was  so  no  longer,  and 
that  by  passing  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
the  Legislature  had  given  up  its  Protest- 
ant character.  He  knew  this  sentiment 
to  be  held  by  many  of  his  own  friends, 
and  he  had  heard  it  argued  by  others  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  liberal  principles  of 
the  day.  He  would  not  argue  this  point 
abstractedly,  he  would  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  whether,  according  to  true 
and  legitimate  reasoning,  such  was  the 
consequence  of  that  act,  but  he  was  there 
to  contend,  that  if  this  were  really  the  case, 
it  was  not  with  their  eyes  open  to  such  a 
conclusion  that  they  passed  the  Act. 
The  most  illustrious  advocates  of  that 
measure  always  contended,  that  if  they 
thought  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  our  Protestant  establishment,  and  of 
the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  our 
Constitution,  they  would  never  support  it. 
It  was  not  with  that  animus  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  the  measure,  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given, 
as  his  reason  for  rejecting  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  had 
been  proposed  as  a  security  for  their  loy- 
alty, that  the  Government  would  do  no- 
thing that  looked  like  uniting  the  State 
in  any  way  with  the  Papacy.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  view  of  the  friends  and  pro- 
posers of  the  measure,  and  that  it  was 
with  this  animus  the  Legislature  had 
passed  the  measure,  he  would  clearly 
prove,  from  the  nature  of  the  oath  provid- 
ed for  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  of 
that  House.  This  oath  distinctly  stated, 
tliat  the  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted 
by  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  seats  in  a 


Protestant  Legislature,  on  condition  of 
their  coming  under  Protestant  obligations. 
The  words  were  these : — *^  I  do  sincerely 
promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful, 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
the  King,  and  will  defend  him,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be 
made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig« 
nity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  all  treasons 
and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be 
formed  against  him  or  them.  And  I  do 
faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support, 
and  defena  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
the  succession  of  the  Crown,  which  suc<* 
cession,  by  an  Act  intituled  '  An  Act  for 
the  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  better 
securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,'  is,  and  sfands  limited  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover^  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants." 
That  was  the  first  Protestant  engage- 
ment to  the  Protestant  Constitution,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  coming  into  that 
House  was  bound  to  observe.  The  Ca- 
tholic continued : — **  Hereby  utterly  re- 
nouncing and  abjuring  any  obedience  or 
allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claim- 
ing, or  pretending  a  right  to,  the  Crown 
of  these  realms:  and  I  do  further  de- 
clare, that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my 
faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and 
abjure,  the  opinion  that  princes  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or 
any  other  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever." 
In  that  part,  again,  the  Roman  Catholic 
came  under  an  engagement  to  satisfy  the 
fears  and  doubts  of  a  Protestant  State,  and 
a  Protestant  Legislature.  And  here  was 
an  additional  statement: — "And  I  do 
declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  ju- 
risdiction, power,  superiority,  or  pre-emi- 
nence, directly  or  indirectly,  within  these 
realms.''  Again,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic 
entered  into  a  third  engagement  to  saUsfy 
the  doubts  of  the  Protestant  Legislature. 
''  I  do  swear,"  the  Catholic  also  said, 
"  that  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power, -the  settlement  of  property  within 
this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws; 
and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  so- 
lemnly abjure  any  intention  to  lubvert  tlie 
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present  Church  Establishment,  as  settled 
by  law  within  this  realm."  But  mark  how 
the  oath  continues — **  And  1  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privi- 
lege to  which  I  am,  or  may  become  enti- 
tled, to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion,  or  Protestant  government  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  I  do  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath, 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  men- 
tal reservation  whatsoever,  so  help  me 
God."  He  repeated,  this  oath  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  not  with  the  intention 
of  abrogating  its  Protestant  character  that 
the  Legislature  passed  the  Relief  Bill,  but 
that,  in  the  character  of  a  Protestant  Le- 
gislature, they  admitted  the  Catholic  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  if  he  chose  to  come  in 
under  Protestant  conditions.  He  must, 
therefore,  object  to  the  gi;ant  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  and  of  duty  towards  God. 
Infidelity,  he  feared,  was  on  the  increase. 
He  believed,  that  the  doctrine  of  holding 
the  scale  equal  between  God  and  Satan 
on  all  occasions,  was  gaining  ground  in 
that  House.  He  was  as  certain  of  this  as 
of  any  thing — that  liberalism  in  religion 
was  infidelity  at  bottom ;  that  they  both 
came  from  the  same  root,  and  led  to  the 
same  consequences ;  and  he  lamented  to 
see  ID  that  House  a  disposition  regard- 
less of  encouraging  the  latter,  if  the 
former  were  attained.  He  would  ob- 
serve, that  for  those  who  did  not  see  the 
matter  as  he  did,  he  thought  there  was 
another  ground  for  their  voting  with  him, 
which  was,  that  the  Government,  pro- 
fessing to  deal  equal  justice  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant,  had  withdrawn  the 
Kildare-street  grant  while  they  continued 
this.  Even  upon  their  own  principle  this 
grant  also  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  as  he 
was  convinced  they  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  the  Irish  Protestants 
that  they  were  dealing  impartially  with 
them,  when  they  stopped  the  one  and 
continued  the  other.  He  would  not  meet 
the  vote  by  a  direct  negative  in  the  Com- 
mittee, because  he  thought  Parliament 
stood  pledged  to  individuals,  and  if  here- 
after a  just  and  equitable  claim  could  be 
made  out  for  any  sum,  he  should  have 
the  greatest  readiness  to  consider  the 
claims  of  individuals.  What  he  desired 
was,  to  separate  the  State  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  The  hoo.  Member 
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concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment 
that, ''  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
it  is  not  expedient  to  continue  the  annual 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  after 
the  present  year." 

Mr.  Granville  Ryder  said,  I  rise  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  second  the  Re- 
solution which  has  been  moved  by  my  hon. 
friend  and  Colleague.  I  object  to  this 
grant  to  Maynooth  College  on  several 
grounds.  First  because  I  am  opposed,  on 
principle  to  a  professedly  Protestant  Go- 
vernment supplying  funds  to  educate  re- 
ligious instructors  for  the  people  in  doc- 
trines which  that  Government  is  bound  to 
consider  as  fraught  with  dangerous  error. 
Secondly,  because  this  grant  stands  as  a 
complete  anomaly  in  our  parliamentary 
bounty,  being,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
the  only  instance  in  which  public  money 
is  bestowed  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  purely  tneological  semi- 
nary, and  I  have  yet  to  learn  upon  what 
sound  principles  of  Protestant  legislation 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  preference 
to  every  other  religious  persuasion  dissent- 
ing from  the  Established  Church,  is  en- 
titled to  have  its  ministers  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  I  object  to  this 
vote,  thirdly,  because  from  all  the  inform- 
ation which  1  can  collect — and  I  am 
told  that  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
concur  with  me  in  the  opinion — the  object 
for  which  this  College  was  established  has 
been  completely  frustrated;  I  mean  the 
educating  of  a  priesthood  which  should  be 
more  liberal,  tolerant,  enlightened,  and 
loyal  than  that  which  was  trained  abroad 
in  former  times.  I  must  oppose  this  grant, 
fourthly,  because  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
having  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  all  ex- 
elusive  educational  g^nts,  and  having 
pushed  this  principle  to  an  extreme  in  the 
case  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  (which 
assuredly  little  merits  the  character  of  ex- 
clusiveness),  the  vote  now  under  our  con- 
sideration cannot  even  be  defended  upon 
their  own  grounds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  I  desire  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  Protestant  ascendancy,  not  indeed  in 
that  invidious,  degrading,  and  merely  poli- 
tical sense,  as  a  shibboleth  of  party,  and  a 
rallying-point  for  jealous,  vindictive,  and 
domineering  passions — a  sense  which,  I 
lament  to  say,  has  been  but  too  frequently 
affixed  to  the  term — but  in  that  far  higher, 
purer,  and  juster  acceptation,  in  which  I 
should  ever  wish  to  see  it  applied ;  I  mean, 
the  ascendancy  of   Protestant  religious 
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principles,  aa  drawn  direct  and  unadul- 
teratea  out  of  the  only  fountain  of  Hea- 
venly truth,  the  Bible,  over  the  hearts, 
and  minds,  and  lives  of  all  my  country- 
men. Being  deeply  convinced  that  the 
points  on  which  we,  as  Protestants^  di£fer 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  of  the  ut- 
most moment  as  well  to  the  temporal  as 
to  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  I  deem  it 
to  be  my  bounden  duty,  both  towards  God 
and  man,  to  resist  whatever  may  obstruct, 
no  les«  than  to  uphold  whatever  may  pro- 
mote, the  growth  and  confirmation  of  such 
a  Protestant  ascendancy.  With  these 
views  and  feelings  i  cordially  second 
the  Resolution  of  my  hon*  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  it  was  im* 
possible  to  treat  with  levity  a  subject  of 
such  importance  as  that  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  gt^ipple  with 
the  hon.  Member  on  a  question  which  he 
had  not  put  npon  the  footing  of  reason  or 
argument,  but  upon  a  sense  of  conscience 
and  duty  towards  God.  But  he  could  not 
look  at  the  question  as  a  religious  but  only 
as  a  political  question.  If  by  consenting 
to  this  grant  he  oould  imagine  that  he 
promoted  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  impaired  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  would  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  and  ac- 
knowledge it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  sanction  this  vote. 
But  that  was  not  the  light  in  which  he 
could  consent  to  look  at  the  grant,  which 
had  been  voted  for  years  past,  and  by 
greater  men  than  now  advocated  it  in  that 
House.  It  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Catholic  Question,  nor  had  ever  been 
considered  to  be  so.  So  long  ago  as  1795 
the  Legislature  had  sanctioned  Ihis  grant, 
not  as  a  mere  religious  grant,  but  on  politi- 
cal grounds  solely.  It  was  thought  by  the 
Government  of  that  day — a  Government, 
by  the  way,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the 
head,  that  there  was  some  danger  in  allow- 
ing those  destined  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  re- 
ceive their  education  in  a  country  where 
such  opinions  prevailed  as  were  then 
known  to  exist  in  France,  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  political  caution  it  was  judged  ad- 
visable, that  the  public  funds  of  the 
country  should  be  charged  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Ireland  at  home, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  importing  dan- 


gerous political  opinions,  which  woul4 
become  tenfold  more  dangerous  if  they 
fastened  on  the  minds  of  those  through 
whom  the  moral  and  religious  instruotioa 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  to  bo 
engaged.  A  sum  of  money  was  therefore 
voted  for  defraying  a  part,  not  the  whole, 
of  the  expenses  of  the  College  of  May-* 
nooth,  whither  the  Roman  Catholio  youth 
destined  for  the  priesthood  were  sent,  and 
the  whole  establishment  was  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  visitors,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  By  this  means  a 
check  and  control  on  the  system  pursued 
there  was  obtained,  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  pretend  to  assume,  unlesa 
it  bore  a  considerable  share  in  the  expend- 
iture. From  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  grant  had  been  continued,  though  not 
always  to  the  same  amount,  for  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  a  sum  of  little  mora 
than  9,000/.  a-year  would  be  sufficient, 
instead  of  13,000/.  as  given  before.  Now, 
if  it  were  only  on  the  score  of  authority, 
the  House  ought  not  to  condemn,  as  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian  Legislature,  a  grant 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  had  had  the  full  concurrence  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  which  had  been  supported  by  all 
the  weight  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grattan. 
These  were  the  three  great  names  under 
the  authority  of  which  the  grant  was  first 
introduced  in  1795,  and  it  had  been  con- 
tinued by  every  succeeding  Government, 
not  excepting  that  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  formed  a  part,  and  not  on  reli- 
gious, but  on  political  grounds.  Nor  waa 
the  grant  without  special  grounds  of  justi- 
fication. During  the  last  war,  Buonaparte 
offered  an  education  to  the  Irish  Catholica 
in  France;  but  this  was  rejected  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  forbade  their 
youth  to  exchange  the  education  they 
obtained  at  Maynooth  for  the  better  edu- 
cation they  could  have  got  at  Paris;  and 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  gratitude,  we 
owed  something  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy.  Now  let  him  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, what  would  he  gain  on  the  supposition 
that  he  were  to  succeed  in  persuading  the 
House  to  reject  this  grant?  Would  it 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  Roman  Ca- 
tholic education,  or  increasing  that  of  the 
Protestants,  in  Ireland?  Did  the  hon. 
Member  think,  that  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if 
this  grrant  were  withheld,  there  would  be 
one  Roman  Catholic  less  in  Ireland,  or 
one  Protestant  more?  Most  certainly 
there  v^ould  not.    The  amooni  of  the 
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giaal  he  did  not  ooDsider  of  so  much  im- 
portance, for  very  little  ei^ertion  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  would 
raise  a  fund  much  greater  than  this.  It 
was  the  principle  to  which  he  looked.  It 
was  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  granting 
or  withholding  it.  Supposing,  for  an  in- 
stant, there  was  some  danger  in  acceding 
to  the  grant,  there  was,  he  would  contend, 
tenfold  more  danger  in  refusing  it,  and 
danger,  tjpo,  of  the  most  serious,  kind  to 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  it- 
self. For  the  sake  of  that  religion,  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  House  was  bound  to 
support  the  grant,  for,  knowing  the  state 
of  reeling  in  Ireland  on  this  subject,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  slate,  that  the  Frotest- 
tant  religion  in  that  country  would  be 
placed  in  imminent  danger  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  grant.  It  would  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  Catholics  gi'eatly  from  the 
Qovemmeut  in  that  country;  and  not 
without  some  good  foundation  in  reason, 
for  the  establishment  was  given  by  Go- 
vernment on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  permanent.  The  withdrawing 
of  the  grant  now  would  be  considered, 
therefore,  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Government.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member,  did  he  object  to  Roman  Catholic 
education  under  any  circumstances,  or 
did  he  object  to  that  system  of  education 
which  Was  adopted  at  Maynooth?  If  he 
objected  to  the  education  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  own  faith,  was  he  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  stating  that 
millions  of  people  should  be  without  sny 
religious  instruction  whatever?  Was  he 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  likely  to  be  better  men,  or  better 
lulijects,  by  being  without  religious  in- 
struction of  any  kind  ?  Or  did  he  mean 
to  contend,  that  it  was  better  to  be  with- 
out any  religious  instruction,  than  to  re- 
ceive diat  of  their  own  communion  ?  He 
presumed  that  no  man  would  venture  upon 
the  assertion  of  a  principle  so  monstrously 
absurd  as  this.  On  what  ground,  then, 
did  he  object?  Did  he  object  to  the  par- 
ticular system  taught  at  Maynooth  ?  If 
so,  he  must  say,  that  that  system  was  not 
objected  to  l^  the  Protestant  visitors  of 
that  establishment.  When  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  visitors 
preferred  that  to  a  Protestant  system  of 
instruction :  all  he  meant  was,  that  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  it  on  politi- 
cal grounds.  The  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation also  bon  twtiaiooy  to  the  advaa- 1 


tages  of  the  system  pursued  at  Maynooth, 
as  any  Gentleman  might  satisfy  himself  by 
consulting  the  reports  which  were  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  One  objection  urged 
against  the  continuance  of  this  grant  was, 
that  by  cheapening  the  means  of  educa- 
tion in  that  College,  the  children  of  the 
very  lowest  classes  were  sent  there,  and 
that,in  ponsequence,  the  Irish  Clergy  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  taken  from  the  lowest 
and  least  respectable  classes.  Now  what 
was  the  fact?  It  could  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  education  at  Maynooth 
was  much  more  eitpensive  than  education 
on  the  Continent,  or  in  other  public  esta- 
blishments in  Ireland ;  and  consequently, 
so  far  from  being  open  chiefly  to  the  sons 
of  the  lower  classes,  they  were  chiefly  the 
children  of  the  higher  and  more  respect- 
able classes  who  got  admission  there,  for 
none  others  could  bear  the  eipense.  Upon 
all  these  grounds,  which  he  contended 
were  political — upon  the  ground  of  justice 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  which  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  that  nothing  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  rejection  of  this  grant — 
be  called  upon  those  who  valued  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  upon 
those  who  Tegarded  the  stability  of 
the  Protestant  &tablishment  in  that  coun- 
try) to  give  their  support  to  the  Mo* 
tion. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Gen* 
tieman  opposite  (Mr.  Perceval)  ifs  he  re- 
collected his  ancestor's  opinion  when  be 
withdrew  the  additional  grant  to  Maynooth 
College  in  1808,  which  had  been  given  in 
1806.  At  that  time  the  late  Mr.  Perceval 
remarked,  "  It  was  particularly  desirable, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  connection 
of  this  country  with  the  Irish  Catholics 
since  the  Union,  that  the  grant  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  should  not  be  diminish- 
ed."* For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it 
extremely  desirable  that  the  grant  should 
be  continued  to  its  full  extent.  The 
establishment  had  been  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
who,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Con- 
tinent  at  that  time,  could  not  go  to  the 
usual  places  abroad  for  education.  He, 
therefore,  considered,  upon  every  ground, 
the  Cathoitcs  had  a  cUim  upon  the  House 
for  the  sum  now  required  at  the  least. 
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What,  he  asked,  was  meant  by  those  hon. 
Members  who  opposed  this  grant  ?  Did 
they  mean  to  contend  that  Ireland  had  no 
claim  upon  the  justice  of  the  United  Par- 
liament for  a  grant  of  this  kind  ?  Did  any 
hon.  Member  believe,  that  if  Ireland  con- 
tinued to  possess  a  separate  Legislature, 
it  would  not  have  made  a  provision,  and  a 
much  more  ample  one  than  this,  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  that 
country?  And  was  it,  he  would  ask, 
prudent  or  politic  to  make  her  feel  the 
loss  of  a  local  Legislature  in  this  respect  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  most  decidedly 
hostile  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  for 
that  reason  he  would  wish  to  take  from 
its  advocates  such  irritating  topics  as 
might  be  dwelt  upon,  in  referring  to  a  re- 
fu^  of  such  a  grant  as  this.  But  was 
there  no  other  ground  on  which  the  grant 
could  be  defended?  Had  the  support 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  give  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  by  tithes  and  church-rates, 
and  other  assessments,  which  pressed  with 
great  severity  upon  them,  given  them  no 
claim  to  such  a  grant  as  this  from  the 
public  funds  of  the  country  ?  He  would 
contend,  that  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  this  grant  ought  not  to  be  withheld. 
Its  amount  was  of  trifling  value  compared 
with  the  irritation  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  by  the  rejection  of  the 
grant.  It  was  objected  to  the  grant,  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Was  it  charitable — 
was  it  politic,  or  prudent,  to  tell  millions 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  any  support  to  the 
education  of  their  priests,  because  that 
which  they  taught  tnem  was  superstition 
and  idolatry  ?  Was  that  the  best  way  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  ?  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  many  individuals 
amongst  the  Catholic  clergy  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  he  could  state,  that  a  more  pious, 
more  zealous,  more  intelligent  set  of 
clergymen — men  more  anxious  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  welfare  of 
their  flocks,could nowhere  be  found.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  should 
give  his  most  cordial  support  to  the  grant, 
believing  in  his  coiiscience  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  that  country,  or  to  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  it,  than  the  rejection  of  the 
vote. 


Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  it  was  no 
defence  of  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  this 
grant,  to  urge  that  it  had  been  given  by  a 
former  Government.  The  question  was 
not,  whether  that  Government,  in  making 
this  grant,  had  acted  prudently  or  not,  but 
whether  such  circumstances  existed  at  the 
present  moment,  as  ought  to  induce  tlie 
House  to  accede  to  it.  He  considered 
that  the  whole  question  was  open  to  dis- 
cussion anew.  Government  jjad  alto- 
gether altered  its  policy  with  respect  to 
grants  for  education  in  Ireland,  more  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  sums  given 
for  the  support  of  Protestant  establish- 
ments. The  same  ground,  therefore,  did 
not  exist  for  supporting  this  grant  to  May- 
nooth as  heretofore,  because  the  withdraw- 
ing of  grants  from  Protestants,  and  con- 
tinuing them  to  a  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishment, would  show  a  partiality  which  no 
Government  ought  to  encourage.  Grovem- 
ment  had  withdrawn  the  grant  from  the 
Kildare-street  Society,  on  the  ground  that 
advances  of  money  for  education  ought  to 
be  so  distributed  as  that  Catholics  and 
Protestants  should  equally  derive  benefit 
from  them;  here,  however,  was  a  grant 
not  merely  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic 
education,  but  for  the  education  of  a  large 
body  of  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  incul- 
cate in  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  that  religion,  and  those  doc- 
trines, which  every  conscientious  Protest- 
ant must  believe  to  be  false.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  education  of  Catholics  by 
their  own  funds,  but  he  did  think  it  incon- 
sistent with  Protestant  principles,  that  a 
sum  of  public  money  should  be  granted  by 
a  Protestant  Government  to  be  applied  in 
promoting  doctrines  which  Protestants 
believe  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  rose  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  subject  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  because,  though  he 
confessed  he  differed  very  widely  in  his 
religious  and  political  opinions  from  his 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  still  he 
trusted  that  there  was  no  man  who  would 
be  more  unwilling  to  cast  a  reflection  upon 
their  conscientious  opinions,  or  to  express 
a  sentiment  hurtful  to  their  feelings ;  but 
as  he  had  received  petitions  to  present 
against  the  continuance  of  this  grant,  and 
had  been  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  them,  and  abstained  from 
doing  so  (in  order  not  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  at  an  inconvenient 
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period),  he  felt  it  due  to  those  petitioners, 
as  well  as  to  himself,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  shortly  the  reason  for  the 
vote  which  he  should  this  night  give.  He 
admitted  that  he  did  not  conceive  this 
House  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  consider- 
ing the  theological  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  yet,  as  a  Member  of  the  British 
Legislature,  and  as  one  that  fully  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  "  to  maintain  that 
the  State  ought  not  to  concern  itself  with 
the  religion  of  the  subject,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  of  all  political  errors, 
and  to  regard  religion  with  indifference, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  modern  ones," 
he  felt  it  his  duty  carefully  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
not  merely  conrenient  to  the  State,  but  as 
being  inseparable  from  it ;  and  he  felt  it 
inconsbtenty  as  a  member  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church,  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  an  institution  which  not  only  maintain- 
ed, but  educated  and  sent  forth  through 
the  country,  the  ministers  of  a  religion 
which  he  believed  to  be  erroneous.  He 
did  not  know  how  the  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  could,  in  accordance 
with  what  he  had  before  said,  vote  differ- 
ently from  him  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
he  had  stated  he  was  opposed  to  exclusive 
grants.  On  this  ground  he  had  diminish- 
ed the  grants  to  the  Protestant  Charter 
Schools,  and  had  altogether  withdrawn 
the  grant  from  the  Society  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice ;  on  this  ground  he  stated 
that  he  had  withdrawn  the  grant  from  the 
Kildare-street  Society,  though  he  and  his 
friends  who  supported  that  institution, 
would  not  admit  that  it  was  an  ex- 
clusive Society,  and  they  supported  it  on 
the  ground  of  being  founded  on  a  system 
calculated  to  do  away  with  the  differences 
that  did  exist  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  promote  harmony  and  good- 
will in  that  country.  He  knew  that  by 
such  conduct  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  produced  distrust  and  dissatisfaction, 
and  It  was,  therefore,  the  more  incumbent 
upon  Protestants  to  view  with  jealousy 
every  encroachment  upon  the  interests  of 
their  faith,  and  not  to  assist  in  propagat- 
ing another  so  much  at  variance  with  it. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  compelled  to 
tote  against  the  continuance  of  the  grant, 
and  he  trusted  that  any  Roman  Catholic 
Gentleman  who  heard  him,  would  do 
justice  to  the  feelings  which  urged  him  to 
attign  a  cause  for  this  vote,  as  be  thought 
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merely  giving  a  silent  vote,  to  appear  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  a  political  party  to 
offer  an  insult  to  his  Catholic  countrymen. 
Lord  Mandeville  observed,  that  there 
was  one  question  which  every  Member 
ought  to  ask  himself  before  he  came  to  a 
decision  on  that  important  subject.  It  was 
this — '*  Is  it  the  duty  of  this  House  to  pre- 
serve the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land ?  and  if  it  be,  how  far  can  that 
object  be  attained  by  sucha'grant  as  this  ?" 
Was  not  the  great  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Maynooth  to  disseminate  amongst 
the  population  of  Ireland,  the  belief  that 
the  doctrines  which  the  Protestant  Church 
held  to  be  true,  were  sinful  and  heretical  ? 
Could  any  Protestant,  then,  give  a  con- 
scieatious  assent  to  a  grant  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  establishment  the  end  and  aim 
of  which  were  hostile  to  Protestantism 
itself?  He  did  not  blame  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  for  inculcating  doctrines  which 
they  believed  to  be  true,  but  he  should  not 
hold  himself  or  any  Protestant  excusable 
in  supporting,  at  the  public  expense,  the 
inculcation  of  doctrines  which  he  believed 
to  be  false.  This  was  a  question  which 
admitted  of  no  compromise.  It  was  a 
question  which  related  to  the  purity  of 
God*s  Word,  and  those  who  believed  that 
that  Word  was  corrupted  and  defiled  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ought  not  to  promote  the  dissemination  of 
that  doctrine  among  their  fellow-men.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  measure  more 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Ireland  than  this.  Would  it  not, 
he  asked,  tend  to  weaken  the  confidence 
of  many  Protestants  in  their  own  faith, 
when  they  found  the  Legislature,  consist- 
ing, with  few  exceptions,  of  Protestant 
Members,  thus  publicly  supporting  an 
establishment  which  denounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion  as  heretical,  and  which  did 
all  in  its  power  to  induce  iu  members  to 
abandon  their  faith,  and  embrace  the 
creed  of  Rome?  He  would  ask  hon. 
Members  who  supported  this  grant,  did 
they  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
taught  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity  ? 
If  they  did  not,  on  what  principle  was  it 
that  as  Protestants  they  Uius  openly  en- 
couraged the  preaching  of  a  doctrine 
which  they  believed  to  be  false  ? 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  said,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  Parliament  had  the  power  to 
object  to  the  granU    It  was  in  one  sense 
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considered  hitaself  bound  to  extend  ad- 
vantages to  every  one  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, which,  in  his  opinion,  might  conduce 
to  their  benefit ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland.  They  had 
an  opportunity  of  deriving  a  itiore  lityeral 
system  of  education  on  the  Continent, 
than  aiiy  they  could  receive  at  tlie  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth.  He  thought  it  in- 
consistent with  the  duty  which,  as  Pro- 
testants, they  owed  to  that  pure  form  of 
worship  which  their  religion  inculcated, 
to  vote  a  grant  for  the  promulgation  of 
doctrines  which  they  must  believe  to  be 
fillse,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  support 
a  system  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  dis- 
advantageous to  Christianity  itself. 

Sir  Robert  Bates&n  was  ready  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Tiverton  (Mr.  PerceVal).  He 
regretted  extilemely  the  course  taken  by 
hi^  Majesty's  Ministers  with  respect  to 
education  in  Ireland.  They  withdrew  the 
grant  from  the  Kildare-street  Society,  be- 
cause they  thought  its  application  was  too 
exclusively  Pit>testant^  and  yet  they  conti- 
nued the  grant  to  Maynooth,  which  they 
knew  was  exclusively  Catholic.  Had  they 
continued  the  grants  that  their  predeces- 
sors had  recommended  to  Parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  Protestant  education  in 
Ireland,  the  continuance  of  this  grant 
might  be  less  objectionable  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  though,  in  the  abstract,  he  must  say, 
that  he  did  not  think  Maynooth  entitled  to 
the  support  of  Parliament,  because  of  the 
illiberality  of  the  system  6n  which  it  vtsls 
founded.  But  had  the  grant,  he  repeated, 
been  continued  to  both  parties,  he  might 
not  so  much  object  to  this;  but  he  could 
never  consent  to  continue  a  grant  for  the 
support  of  a  Church  which  he  believed  to 
be  in  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bounty  of  Parliament  was  withdrawn  from 
establishments  for  education  in  connection 
with  the  Church  whose  doctrines  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  The  right  hon,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  adverted  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  for  Educa- 
tion, in  approbation  of  the  Maynooth 
system,  but  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  entitled  to  that  praise ;  judging 
from  the  works  which  were  read  there, 
and  from  the  whole  plan  of  education  at 
Maynooth,  he  would  contend,  that  nothing 
was  more  narrow  or  illiberal :  and  he  be- 
lieved it  w^s  the  general  opinion  amongst 
the  well-informed  Roman  Catholics,  that 


the  pri\ists  educated  at  Maynobth  weiie  ht 
inferior  in  extent  of  learning  and  act|uike> 
ments  to  those  who  ^re  educated  la 
foreign  colleges. 

Mr.  George  Sinclair  said,  that  as  ah 
eldet  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  felt 
bound  to  deliver  his  decided  testimony 
against  the  continuance  of  the  gt-ant  to 
Maynooth.  His  oppositibn,  however,  did 
not  result  fVoin  any  feeling  bf  illiberality 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  from  ait^  dis- 
position to  deny  to  them  their  civil  rights. 
These  rights  he  had  himself  advocated, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  tithe  when  the  advocacy 
of  them  had  not  become  popular,  but  at  a 
period  when  the  Monarch  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  arrayed  against  them.  It  was, 
however,  one  thing  to  concede  civil  rights, 
and  another  to  contribute  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  false  religion.  He  was  Ml 
ashamed  to  avo^  to  this  House,  that  iA 
theology  he  was  a  follower  of  Luther,  of 
Knox,  of  Calvin,  and  the  other  illustrious 
Reformers,  to  whom  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratittide. 
Still  less  could  he  consent  to  mergie  his 
faith  as  a  Christian  in  the  doctrines  of 
political  expediency,  or  hope  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country^  by  lending 
equal  encouragement  to  the  ministers  c^ 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  priests  of 
that  religion  against  whose  errors  our 
ancestors  had  so  solemnly  protested.  He 
could  not  consent  to  view  it  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  the  corruptions  of  Popety> 
were  promulgated  in  the  land;  and  he 
would  remind  the  House,  that  if  such  in- 
difference now  prevailed  within  these 
walls,  they  must  have  greatly  degenerated 
from  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  other 
times.  Their  forefathers  did  not  think 
that  such  questions  were  matters  of  indif- 
ference, or  to  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal 
to  a  shoVt-sighted  expediency.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  not  have  contended 
for  their  faith,  even  to  the  deaths  and 
gladly  marched  to  the  scafFold  and  the 
stake,  rather  than  deny  their  creed.  He 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  hi»  sense  of 
duty  to  vote  for  a  grant  which  wetit  to 
encourage  the  education  of  a  priesthood, 
whose  business  it  was  to  instil  the  errors 
of  Popery  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  felt,  that  he  had  only 
one  course  to  follow  with  respect  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House.  As  a  Pro* 
testanti  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  any  ^^"^ 
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rare  which  he  believed  hottile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Protestant  reli^on  in  this 
country.  He  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  any  class  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  As  long  as  their  profes- 
sion was  found  not  to  be  injurious  to  the 
State,  he  admitted  that  the  State  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  them ;  but  it  was 
one  thing  to  tolerate,  and  another  directly 
to  encourage  and  support ;  and  he  could 
not  see  how  any  man  who  sincerely  be** 
lieted  his  own  religion  to  be  true,  could 
conscientiously  support  an  institution,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  teach  the  people 
that  it  was  false. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
question :  Ayes  148 ;  Noes  47 — Majority 
101. 

Liii  qfthe  Noes. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Bstesofi,  Sir  Robert 
Bt•^  Boo.  W.  8. 
BUir,  WiUiam 
Botdero,  Captain 
Burge,  W. 
ClenieBCs,  Colond 
Cole,  Lord 
Cole,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Cocolly,  Colonel 
Coojper,  E«.  J  • 
Oorry,  Hob*  H.  T«  L. 
Cost,  Uoa.  Sir  £. 
Dick,  Q. 
Daadas,  R.  A} 
£stcoort,T.G.  B. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Ooidoo,  J,  C 
Usbe^J. 

Haadeock,  Richaid 
Hayes,  Sir  £.  S. 
Hodgson.  J. 
Hughes,  W.  H. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Kesrsley,  J.  tt. 
JjSfFoy^  ifMtnas 
Leftoy^  Aadhooy 
ajowukvi  Bon*  CoL 
Lowthsr,  J.  H. 


Manderille,  Viseount 
Maxwell^  Henry 
Mayhew,  W. 
Miller,  W.  H. 
Peiham,  J.  C. 
Perceyal,  Colonel 
Pringle,  Alexander 
Kickford,  W. 
Ryder,  Hon.  Q.  D. 
SihihoTp,  Colonel 
Sinclair,  George 
Stewart,  Chaiies 
Stewart,  Sir  Hugh 
TuUamore,  Lord 
Walsh,  Sir  John 
Wethercll,  Sir  C. 
Wynne,  John 
Yo«ng,John 

TELLCaS. 

Pereeval,  Speacer 
Inglis,  Sir  Robert 

PAiaSD  OFF  m  f  A- 

voua. 
Archdall,  General 
Orant,  Gen.  Sir  C. 
Pollhictofi,  Lord 
Roobfort,  ColoDel 
SaaMTy  M«  T. 
Townabend,  Hon.  Col. 


The  SfBtket  theft  left  the  Chair,  and 
the  Hovae  weat  kilo  OasMnittae. 

Mr.  BenMd  m  the  OlMir.  TbeipieMBon 
w«a,  tkat  a  amn  of  6,90S/.  be  grasHed  Ibr 
Maynooch  College. 

Mr.  0*Cmmdl  wm  sot  praparad  to  ex- 
pact  that  boa.  Meoifeers  would  albw  the 
preaeat  vola  to  pass  withoat  some  each 
ohjectioBs  as  soaie  of  those  he  bad  tieaad, 
h«t  he  owaed  he  had  aot  expected  to  hear 
ken.  Members  go  the  league  they  had 
foae  on  this  occaaMni.  That  aiaay  hosi. 
Menbaia  wave  conioientiaaiiy  oppoaad  ta 


any  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  or  to  any 
establishment  having  the  same  objects  in 
view ,  he  admitted,  and  did  not  object  to 
them  on  that  mund;  but  that  a  man 
should  ground  his  opposition  on  a  total 
misrepresentation  of  those  objects,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  expect.  However  little 
prepared  he  might  have  been  to  expect 
the  concurrence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Tiverton  on  this  occasion,  he  owned  that 
he  had  not  expected  to  find  his  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  couched 
in  such  terms  when  speaking  of  the  doc- 
trines of  that  creed,  as  if  he  arrogated  to 
himself  the  infallibility  of  the  Godhead. 
Was  it  charitable — ^waa  it  Christian  for 
one  man,  believing  in  the  same  Christ,  to 
tell  his  fellow-man,  that  his  mode  of 
worshipping  God  was  false  and  damna- 
ble T  Whatever  the  hon.  member  for 
Tiverton  might  think  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  he  could  assure  that  hon. 
Member,  that  he  was  glad  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  a  religion  which  held  such  un- 
charitable, sBch  unchristian  laaguagie. 
With  respect  to  the  grant  before  the 
House,  however  he  might  ooacur  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  owned  that  he  did  not  feel 
flattered — Ireland  did  not  feel  flattered — 
with  the  importance  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleoum  attached  to  this  grant.  In 
amount  it  waa  nothing,  aad  if  it  were 
withheld  altogether,  alx>at  which  he  was 
peiiectJy  indiffepeot,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Catholic  priesthood  would  be  as 
fully  provided  for  in  Irelaad  as  at  this 
moment.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the 
hon.  member  for  Tiverton,  and  other  boa. 
Members,  complaiaiBg  of  being  called  on 
to  give  any  sapport  to  a  religion,  in  the 
truth  of  which  they  did  aot  believe. 
Any  ooascicDtioaa  man  might  feel  tke 
same  objection,  but  did  it  never  occur  to 
those  faon.  Members  to  deal  out  the  sasae 
awed  of  justice  to  others  which  they 
daiased  for  themselves  in  this  reepeot? 
Did  it  never  occar  to  tbem,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  IialaMl  w«re  connpelled  to  auf^ 
port  a  Charch  in  which  they  did  not  be- 
lieve I— 4hat  they  were  not  Ottly  obliged  by 
tithes  to  sappoit  the  weakhsest  body  of 
dergy  ia  Earope,  but  that  tbe  buikliaf 
of  churches,  tke  repairs,  the  omaasents,of 
those  chnrchea— aay,  even  the  very  price 
of  the  aacraaiental  elements,  was  taken 
from  their  pockets ;  and  yet,  acw,  when  a 
paltrv  grant  of  the  public  money  was  pro- 
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hqn.  Members  turaed  round  upon  them  and 
said, ''  No,  you  shall  not  have  any  money 
from  the  public  to  support  your  creed,  be- 
cause you  believe  that  which  is  false ;  be- 
cause you  believe  that  which  is  damnable." 
Was  fallible  man  thus  to  assume  the  attri- 
bute of  infallibility  ?  Was  a  poor  worm 
of  the  earth  thus  to  set  himself  in  judg- 
ment over  the  eternal  doom  of  his  fellow- 
being,  and  thus  blasphemously  presume  to 
stale,  that  his  opinion  must  also  be  the 
opinion  of  God  ?  What  an  example  was 
here  held  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  If 
that  example  were  followed,  what  must  be 
the  consequence  ?  Let  this  grant  but  be 
refused — and,  he  repeated,  he  did  not  care 
for  the  grant — but  let  it  be  refused,  and  in 
one  month  after,  was  it  not  probable  that, 
the  tithes  and  the  Church-rates  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  collected,  unless  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ?  Were  the  supporters  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  prepared 
'  to  attempt  that  mode  of  collection,  or  did 
they  believe  that  the  Catholics  alone  were 
the  only  parties  who  would  object  ?  Let 
them  not  be  deceived  in  that  respect.  No 
very  inconsiderable  number  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  north  of  Ireland  would  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  resist  the  payment. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  he  would 
confidently  assert,  that  in  three  provinces 
out  of  the  four  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  collect  tithes  and  Church-rates, 
but  by  physical  force,  if  this  grant  were 
refused.  Were  hon.  Members  prepared 
for  these  consequences  from  the  principles 
they  had  this  evening  declared.  With 
respect  to  the  grant,  he  again  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  value  it  as  a  boon  to  the 
Catholics.  They  would  be  most  willing 
to  support  their  own  clergy  liberally,  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  State,  if,  like  the 
people  of  Scotland,  they  had  only  their 
own  clergy  to  support ;  if  they  were  not 
pressed  down  by  the  burthens  of  a  church 
m  which  they  did  not  believe.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  principle  of  each  religion 
supporting  its  own  pastors  would  become' 
general.  The  hon.  member  for  Tiverton, 
no  doubt,  believed  that  the  religion^of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  an  error.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  true,  but  did  he,  on  that 
account,  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
his  fellow-man  ?  Forbid  it.  Christian 
charity !  He  left  man  to  be  judged  in  re- 
ligious matters  by  that  Being  who  alone 
could  judge  justly.    The  intolerant  spirit 
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that  evening,  was  the  spirit  which  had  pro- 
duced the  inquisition  in  Spain,  and  the 
Orange  Lodges  in  Ireland,  and  in  each 
case  the  result  was  similar.  Christian 
charity  and  diristian  forbearance  were 
forgotten  :  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  personal 
rancour  supplied  their  place,  and  so  it 
must  ever  be,  where  man  presumes  to  deny 
to  his  fellow-man  that  liberty  which  he 
himself  claims  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
priesthood,  who  were  educated  at  May- 
nooth,  were  made  the  subjects  of  observa- 
tion and  attack.  Upon  that  subject  he 
would  not  at  that  time  enter  further,  than 
to  appeal  to  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  priests  in  Ireland.  He 
would  appeal  particularly  to  those  hon. 
Members  who  differed  from  him  in  re- 
ligion, and  who,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
allow  that  difference  to  hinder  them  from 
doing  justice  to  thatable,  intelligent,  pious, 
and  indefatigable,  but  yet  much  calumni- 
ated body  of  men.  As  to  the  grant,  if  the 
House  divided,  he  felt  that  he  must  give 
his  vote  for  it,  but  he  must  again  beg  to 
repeat,  that  he  was  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  it  was  given  ornot.  Hon.  Members 
had  objected  to  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth,  because,  as  they  alleged,  the  cheap- 
ness of  education  there  induced  some  of 
the  very  lower  classes  to  send  their  child* 
ren,  and  that,  consequently,  a  large  body 
of  the  priesthood  were  thus  taken  from 
the  humblest  classes.  He  would  not  then 
enter  into  the  question,  whether  a  man 
from  the  humblest  class  in  society  might 
not,  by  education,  be  raised  to  the  highest 
acquirements  in  literature  and  science; 
examples  of  this  kind  were  of  every-day 
occurrence.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  as 
to  the  cheapness  of  education  at  May- 
nootk?  It  could  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  education,  in  most  of  the  foreign 
Universities,  could  be  obtained  for  one- 
third  what  it  cost  at  Maynooth.  He  had 
investigated  this  fact,  and  found,  that  it 
required  three  times  the  sura  to  pass  a 
man  through  Maynooth,  that  it  did 
through  any  of  the  foreign  colleges.  The 
sum  of  money  Maynooth  cost  each  indi- 
vidual, was  three  times  greater.  The  first 
year  alone  cost  40/.  That  sum  would 
certainly,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
have  taken  the  priest  to  France — to  have 
kept  him  while  there,  and  then  to  have  paid 
his  expensep  home.  It  had  been  said, 
that  this  was  a  safe  place  for  the  Catholic 
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an  argument — in  by-gone  times,  when 
they  fled  from  persecution,  and  when  the 
name  ''  refugee  priest/'  was  a  common  one 
throughout  the  country.  In  times  such  as 
those,  this  might  have  been  an  argument ; 
but  Maynooth  had  given  rise  to  a  class  of 
priests  of  a  very  different  description ; 
these  priests  had  discovered  that  they  had 
political  rights  as  well  as  religious  duties 
to  attend  to,  and  that  they  were  as  much 
bound  to  preserve  the  one,  as  they  were 
to  perform  the  other.  But  they  gave 
abundant  satisfaction  to  their  own  flocks, 
who  looked  up  to  them  with  gratitude  and 
respect — who  supported  them  with  pleasure 
— who  educated  them  at  Maynooth — and 
who  contributed,  from  their  own  stinted 
means  of  support,  for  this  purpose.  The 
priests  discharged  their  duties  in  return, 
and  were  esteemed,  valued,  and  beloved 
by  their  flocks.  Maynooth  had  produced 
this  effect,  although  not  one-fifteenth  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  edu- 
cated in  Ireland.  Before  he  sat  down, 
be  must  repudiate  an  idea  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  to  entertain  :  he  re- 
butted the  charge;  he  denied  that  any 
man  in  that  House  was  his  superior, 
or  that  he  had  any  worldly  advantage 
to  look  up  to  in  consequence  of  professing 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  was  as  ready  to 
prove  his  belief  in  those  doctrines  as  any 
man  could  be,  in  a  proper  place ;  he  was 
as  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hia  religion 
as  any  Gentleman  could  be  of  the  truth 
of  his ;  he  asked  no  compassion,  no  for- 
bearance, from  any  man  who  made  him  a 
handle  for  abusing  his  religion ;  although 
he  must  confess,  that  he  should  prefer  it  if 
the  charge  were  made  in  a  little  more 
courteous  language,  and  with  less  acri- 
mony. 

Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  said,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  had  accused  him  of 
having  attacked  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
an  ungentlemanly  and  acrimonious  man- 
ner. Had  such  an  accusation  proceeded 
only  from  the  member  for  Kerry,  he  might 
have  been  well  content  to  have  left  it  un- 
noticed where  it  fell ;  but  the  member  for 
Kerry  had  been  answered  by  a  cheer,  and 
in  deference  to  that  cheer,  he  would  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether  he  had  saia  one 
word  which  would  justify  such  an  attack. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  ac- 
cused him  of  using  unchristian  expres- 
sions, and  of  entertaining  unchristian  feel- 
ings against  the  Roman  Catholics.    He 
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feelings  towards  any  man,  or  that  the 
expressions  he  had  used  could  bear  the 
constructions  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  put  upon  them.  He  had 
stated  his  opinion  on  a  matter  which,  he 
considered,  admitted  of  no  compromise  of 
feeling.  He  stated  his  opinion,  that 
taking  God's  Word  as  the  standard, ' 
Popery  was  a  system  of  falsehood  and 
corruption  of  the  pure  worship  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  that  g^und,  he 
thought,  that  as  a  Protestant,  he  could 
not  consistently  give  his  support  to  any 
grant  for  the  encouragement  of  that  reli- 
gion. In  stating  that  such  was  his  con- 
viction, he  made  no  personal  attack  upon 
any  man,  and  he  denied  that  he  was  guilty 
of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 
**  But,"  said  the  hon.  Member,  "  whatever 
opinion  any  one  may  entertain  on  this 
subject,  and  however  highly  I  may  value 
my  character  as  a  gentleman,  1  trust  that 
I  shall  never  be  guilty  of  the  baseness  of 
sacrificing  my  duty  as  a  Christian  for  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman.  I  trust  I  shall 
never  be  deterred  by  the  sneers  of  any 
man  from  giving  expression  to  opinions 
which,  in  my  duty,  I  feel  bound  to  utter. 
The  member  for  Kerry  ridicules  the  idea 
of  any  one  saying  that  he  believes  his 
opinions  to  be  founded  on  the  Word  of 
God.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  the  hon. 
Member  himself  mean,  when  he  says  he 
believes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be 
true  ?  Does  he  not  mean  to  say,  that  he 
believes  it  to  contain  the  truth  of  God  ? 
That  is,  too,  what  I  mean  ;  but  both  can- 
not be  right.  If  Protestantism  be  truth , 
then  Popery  is  falsehood.  The  two  religions 
are  diametrically  opposed.  I  say  that  the 
one  is  the  truth  of  God.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  other  must  be  a  corruption  of 
His  holy  Word,  and  here,  Sir,  I  am  con* 
tent  to  leave  the  matter." 

Mr.  James  E.  Oordon  said,  that  he  had 
refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Amendment,  upon  which 
the  House  had  divided,  as  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  grant  with  a  direct  neeative. 
With  those  who  had  preceded  him,  he  felt 
himself  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  sitna* 
tion,  as  it  respected  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  many  hon.  Members  of  that 
House.  It  was,  at  all  times  a  sufficiently 
ungracious  duty  to  condemn  and  to  oppose 
principles  in  the  abstract,  but  when  those 
principles  were  held,  conscientiouslv  held, 
and  publicly  professed  by  men  of  honour 
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cetidingly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
individual  who  should  undertake  to  im* 
pugn  them.  It  was  not  enough,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  he  should  oppose 
hito^lf  to  certain  doctrines  taught  at  the 
expense  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  but  con- 
stiittted  as  the  House  of  Commons  then 
waS)  he  must  do  so  in  the  presence  of  hon. 
Members  who  were  as  sincere  in  the  be* 
lief  as  they  were  honest  in  the  avowal  of 
these  doctrines,  and  he  envied  not  the 
condition  of  the  man  who  could  so  ef- 
fectually divest  himself  of  the  considera- 
tion of  what  was  due  to  the  feelings  of 
others  as  to  discard  every  restraint  of  a 
personal  nature  from  his  mind.  He  stood 
there,  however,  not  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  address,  but  to  discharge  a 
solemnly  momentous  duty,  and  painful  as 
thut  duty  might  be,  he  should  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  it  with  the  feeling  of 
one  who  was  deeply  responsible  as  to  the 
course  which  he  was  about  to  pursue.  He 
Would  only  further  premise,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  upon  the  theolo- 
gical discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Whether  they  were 
tme  or  false,  was  not,  he  considered,  the 
question  which  they  had  then  to  discuss, 
but,  believing  as  he  did,  with  every  con- 
sistent and  scripturaliy  instructed  Protest- 
ant, that  they  were  erroneous,  and  de- 
structive to  the  souls  of  those  who  re- 
ceived them,  he  could  not  but  be  influ* 
enced  in  his  opposition  to  the  grant  by 
that  conviction.  Assuming  that  as  the 
foundation  of  his  belief,  the  first  ground 
vpon  which  he  should  object  to  the  pro- 
posed vote  was  very  simple.  The  object 
of  the  grant  was,  to  give  currency  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  4ih, 
and  against  such  an  object  he  was  com* 
pelled  both  by  principle  and  consistency 
to  protest.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
Irefond  had  asserted,  that  the  object  of 
the  grant  was  purely  political,  and  he  had 
listened  with  ooiwiderable  anxiety  to  catch, 
if  it  were  possible,  some  reason  in  support 
of  such  a  dedaration.  Nothing,  however, 
in  the  shape  of  reason  had  been  given,  nor 
did  he  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion by  any  argaments  which  were  in- 
telligible to  that  Home.  The  office  of 
the  priesthood  of  Irdand  was  a  religious 
office.  The  doctrines  which  they  taught 
were  set  forth  in  tlie  creed  of  Pope  Pins 
4th|  and  no  one  ac^jqainted  with  that  creed 


would  deny  that  it  contained  exclusively 
theological  doctrines.  But  if  the  office  of 
the  persons  whom  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  educate,  was  a  purely  re^- 
ligious  office,  then  the  object  of  the  grant 
was  a  religious  object,  and  all  the  l(^ic  of 
that  House  would  not  prove  the  contrary. 
On  that  ground,  therefore,  betook  hisstand, 
treating  the  question  as  one  of  a  religtoui 
character,  he  found  himself  restrained 
from  giving  any  countenance  to  the 
grant,  by  the  consideration  that  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  do  evil  that  ffood  might 
ensue.  If  moral  guilt  attached  to  the  in* 
culcation  of  error,  moral  guilt  attached  to 
the  support  and  sanction  of  error,  and  if  it 
was  sinful  to  teach  asystemofAnti-chrisUan 
doctrine,  that  House,  in  voting  a  grant  ta 
educate  the  teachers  of  audi  doctrine, 
would,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  hm^ 
come  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins.  So 
much  for  what  he  considered  the  religioiM 
view  of  the  question,  in  its  simplest  and 
most  obvious  sense,  but  he  could  not  atop 
there.  He  should  feel  himaelf  obliged  to 
treat  the  subject  more  comprdiensively 
than  had  been  done  by  the  friends  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  to  follow  out  the 
dogmata  taught  in  the  College  of  May* 
nooth  to  their  practicai  results  upon  the 
mass  of  the  population.  These  doctrinas^ 
which  were  wire-drawn,  if  ha  might  aa 
speak,  into  a  variety  of  catechetical  forttiBi 
were  administered  in  that  popalar  shape  by 
the  agents  that  a  British  Parliament  had 
undertaken  to  educate,  and,  therafone^ 
the  question  of  what  these  agents  tanght 
to  the  people,  lentered  as  mw^  into  liia 
argument  for  or  against  the  present  grant, 
as  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  whadi 
they  themselves  were  taught*  He  shovld 
not  inflict  upon  the  House  the  penanae  aC 
an  extended  reference  to  the  popalar 
standards  of  theology,  which  the  PrieM 
of  May  nooth  were  emjdoyed  to  administer 
to  the  peasantry  of  Irc^vid.  OBeapecKmatt 
would  be  sufficient,  and  in  order  that  vo 
objection  might  be  made  to  the  aaibarity 
of  that  specimen,  he  ahoukl  aeiect  the 
edition  of  the  Chiistwn  Doctrine,  revised 
by  Dr.  Doyle,  and  prescribed  by  him  to  be 
taaght  throughout  his  diocese^  la  the 
preface  to  that  work,  he  foandit  aanoaaced 
as  a  naefol  contribution  to  the  apiritual 
advantages  of  those  whom  the  wriier  she- 
scribed  his  dearest  children  in  Christ,  and 
one  among  the  instruments  whereby  tiia 
knowledge  and  practioe  of  the  C^ristMa 
would  be  planted  and  waimdi 
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It  (bUtowcd,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
prelikce,  thiit  it  was  sanctioned  by  that 
most  sacred  authority  with  which  the  writer 
and  his  olrder  are  sanctioned  from  abore. 
It  was  not^  as  he  stated  before,  his  object 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  whether 
these  doctrines^  said  to  be  taught  by 
Divine  authority,  were  true  or  false,  but 
the  effect  which  they  were  calculated  to 
produce  upon  society,  was  a  consideration 
in  which  that  House  was  intimately  con- 
cerned. Now  among  these  doctrines, 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestant 
public,  was  one  which  stigmatized  every 
Protestant  in  Ireland  as  a  heretic,  ob- 
noxious to  the  wrath  of  God.  He  should 
leave  it  for  the  House  and  the  country  to 
estimate  the  consistency  of  calling  upon 
Protestants  to  promulgate  such  tenets, 
and  he  should  leave  it  for  thosie  who  were 
acauainted  with  the  moral,  the  political, 
ana  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  to 
8))eak  of  their  effects  upon  society.  But 
it  was  not  enough  that  Parliament  should 
be  called  upon  to  uphold  dt>ctrines  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  society ; 
it  must  also  be  called  upon  to  lend  its  aid 
in  support  of  doctrines  which  went  to  sap 
the  very  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 
He  found,  for  example,  in  the  same  work, 
a  difltinction  laid  down  between  moral  and 
vt&hial  sin,  and  he  should  quote  the  terms 
in  which  that  distinction  was  expressed : — 
Q\i.  "  By  what  kind  of  sins  are  the  com- 
mandments broken  ? — Ans.  By  mortal  sins 
only,  for  venial  sins  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  contrary  to  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment, which  is  chanty."  So  much 
for  the  distinction  itself.  He  would  beg 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  moral 
conditioo  of  society : — Qo.  '*  When  is 
theft  a  mortal  sin  ? — Ans.  When  the  thing 
stolen  is  of  considerable  value,  or  causes 
a  considerable  hurt  to  our  neighbour." 
Thus,  if  the  believer  m  that  most  accom- 
modating doctrine,  should  be  tempted  to 
steal  a  shilling  from  an  indigent  and  suffer- 
ing neighbour^  the  act  wonld  come  under 
the  definition  of  mortal  or  deadly  sin,  for- 
asmuch as  it  would  cause  considerable 
hurt  to  the  injured  party.  But  if  the  same 
individual  should  steal  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pounds  from  a  person  in  great 
affluence,  it  might,  after  all,  be  a  merely 
venial  offence^  because  it  would  not  cause 
considerable  hurt  to  the    injured  party. 

Thma  it  was  to  be  kept  in  mmd,  tbctt  the 


judgment  of  the  thief  constituted  the  moral 
arbiter  Which  was  to  determine  the  dis* 
tinction.  Again  with  respect  to  the  sin 
of  lying— Qtt.  "  When  is  a  lie  a  mortal 
sin  ? — Ans.  When  it  is  any  great  dishonour 
to  God,  or  notable  prejudice  to  our  neigh- 
bour." Thus  the  liar  is  at  liberty  to  li^ 
venially  Up  to  the  point  at  which  he  may 
conceive  that  the  practice  causes  great 
dishonour  to  God,  or  notable  prejudice  to 
his  neighbour.  And  these  were  the  doc- 
trines which  a  professedly  Protestant  State 
was  called  upon  to  sanction,  to  support^ 
and  to  teach,  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
But  he  would  not  restrict  his  view  of  this 
subject  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  were  educated 
by  the  British  Government  to  teach,  or 
the  effects  which  these  doctrines  were  cal* 
culated  to  produce  upon  society.  There 
was  another  view  o&  the  character  of  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  which  he  Was  bound 
to  include  in  his  estimate  of  the  question 
before  the  House.  While  that  body  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  propagation  of 
what  he  considered  dangerous  error,  and 
what  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  would 
have  termed  soul-destroying  doctdnesi 
they  were  just  as  actively  engaged  in  ex- 
cluding the  light  of  heaven  from  thedark* 
ness  visible  which  it  was  their  constant 
endeavour  first  to  create,  and  then  to  per- 
petuate. Yes,  while  doctrines  such  as  ha 
had  pointed  out,  and  worse  than  what  he 
had  pointed  out,  were  systematically  and  au* 
tfaoritatively  taught;  and  while  free  course 
was  afforded  to  the  history  of  profligate 
and  treasonable  adventure^  the  Book  of 
God  was  hunted  from  house  to  house 
and  from  hand  to  hand,  with  an  almost  in- 
stinctive hostility.  The  Bible — the  pal- 
ladium of  Protestantism,  and  the  fouuda^- 
tion  of  our  common  Christianity — was  a 
proscribed  book,  and  a  peopte  who  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  professed  an  exclusive  refer* 
ence  to  the  precious  truths  which  it  con- 
tained, were  called  upon  to  educate  and 
to  distribute  through  Ireland  in  parochial 
detail,  a  class  of  individuals  who  were  re- 
ligiously pledged  to  banish  it  from  public 
observatiott.  Was  this,  he  wouM  ask,  a 
calumny  or  a  tisct  ?  Let  the  testimony  of 
experience,  and  the  declarations  and  oaths 
of  Roman  Catholics  themselves  answer  the 
question.  The  first  authority  which  he 
should  quote  in  sapport  of  the  dedaration 
woukl  be  one  to  which  that  House  eouM 
not  reasonably  object  In  the  year  18S4 
an  encjrdial  letter  reached  Ireland  front 
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Rome,  ID  which  versions  of  the  Scripture 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  were  stigmatised  as 
Gospels  of  the  Devil ;  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  4th  rule  of  the  index  of  pro- 
hibited books  against  the  general  use  of 
the  Bible  in  any  form  by  the  laity.  And 
how,  he  would  ask,  was  this  rescript  re- 
ceived by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  Ireland  ?  Did  they  assert  that  inde- 
pendence of  which  they  sometimes  boasted, 
and  appeal  from  the  authority  of  this 
document?  Or  did  they  use  their  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  and  general 
use  of  it?  No  such  thing.  In  a  pastoral 
address,  written  to  pioneer  it  through  the 
kingdom,  they  gravely  stated,  that  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  their  head  and 
chief  they  fully  agreed ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  a  mere  assent  in  the  matter,  they 
appealed  to  the  prohibitory  rule  of  the  in* 
dex  quoted  by  his  Holiness  as  the  ground- 
work of  that  assent.  Thus  they  had  the 
recorded  decision  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  against  the  general 
use  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity,  and  that 
decision  was  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  priesthood.  What 
could  we  expect  in  such  circumstances  but 
a  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  land  ?  And  what  did  we  meet  with 
in  experience  but  a  most  appalling  verifi- 
cation of  that  fact  ?  -  One  instance  out  of 
a  multitude  which  he  could  quote  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  that  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical light.  In  the  evidence  given  on  oath 
by  a  most  respectable  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Donnelan,  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,  he  stated,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  province  of  Connaught  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  the  peasantry  did  not 
80  much  as  know  what  a  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment meant,  until  the  exertions  of  the 
Bible  Society  brought  the  book  within  the 
range  of  their  observations.  But  further. 
At  the  time  that  that  gentleman  was  giving 
his  evidence,  there  were,  as  he  asserted, 
multitudes  who  could  not  distinguish  a 
Bible  or  Testament  from  any  other  book, 
even  after  it  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 
But  perhaps  he  might  be  told,  in  answer  to 
such  a  charge,  that  a  version  of  the  Bible 
bad  been  printed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and-was  actually 
on  sale  in  Dublin.  Such  he  admitted  to 
be  the  fact,  but  did  the  mere  license  to 
Bell  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  at  18s.  in 
boards,  moxi  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 

circulate  tb«  book?   He  had  doqe  with 


Roman  Catholic  priests,  in  the  discharge 
of  what  might  be  considered  their  ecclesi- 
astical function,  but  called  upon  as  he 
was  to  sanction  a  vote  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  number  in  Ireland,  there  were 
other  aspects  of  character  in  which  he 
must  take  the  liberty  to  contemplate  them. 
It  would  seem  that  a  circular  order  had 
lately  issued  from  the  seat  of  Government 
in  Dublin,  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  different  persuasions,  to  co- 
operate in  taking  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  their  respective  parishes.  This,  in 
regard  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  he 
conceived  to  be  a  reasonable  requisition 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  to  which 
they  were  so  deeply  indebted  but  what 
was  the  result?  He  held  in  hb  hand  five 
of  the  published  replies  to  that  circular, 
by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  he  should 
read  one  or  two  of  these  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee.  The  first  was 
signed,  John  Burke,  parish  priest  of 
CastlepoUard,  and  he  would,  particularly 
request  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  its  contents  : — It  was  as  follows. 

'^Sir,— I  have  been  favoured  with  two 
copies  of  your  circular,  on  the  census  of  the 
population.  I  suppose  the  parish  priest  of 
Newtownbarry  received  one  or  two  more.  I 
would  wish  to  know,  what  obligation  the 
priests  of  Ireland  owe,  either  to  you  or  the 
Government,  that  we  should  assist  your  tra^ 
veiling  servants,  and  look  over  their  work. 
If  you  want  clerical  bailiffs,  call  on  those 
whom  you  pay,  and  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do ;  with  respect  to  us,  we  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  give  you  gratuitous  services, 
no  more  than  we  would  be  inclined  to  dis- 
grace ourselves  by  receiving  your  pay.  You 
want  the  census  of  my  parish.  All  the  inform- 
ation that  lean  give  you, is  that  its  population 
was  reduced  on  the  last  shooting  day  eleven 
in  number,  and  that  we  have  laws  which  for- 
bid me  to  characterize  that  deed  as  it  de- 
serves." 

He  should  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee  by  reading  the  whole  of  that 
disgraceful  production.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  add  the  conclusion : — 

"  Sir, — Send  your  Orange  messengers  and 
enumerators  to  those  to  whom  they  are  wel- 
come, but  let  them  not  be  annoying  my  little 
place  by  their  unwelcome  presence.  I  am 
too  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  my  parishion* 
ers,  whom  I  regarded  more  than  I  do  you,  or 
any  one  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Irish  Government,  to  turn  my  attention  to  this 
display,  that  is  so  worthy  of  the  men  who  are 
the  adorers  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Pluto  in  per- 
haps more  instances  than  in  taking  the  censusi 

<«  To  Geo,  UatchiUi  £iq.  DubUi)  Caitio," 
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The  Author  of  the  communication  which 
had  just  been  read,  was  represented  as 
expressing  himself  in  the  phiral  number ; 
"  we,  the  priests  of  Ireland,"  was  the 
phrase  which  he  employed,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  find  in  the  next  sample 
which  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  should  adduce, 
that  there  was  a  unity  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  correctly 
represented  that  feeling.  It  was  from  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Fagan,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  addressed  to  the  same  officer  of 
Government : 

''  Sir, — After  the  prompt  and  indignant  re- 
buke which  you  have  so  lately  received  from 
my  respected  friend,  the  Reverend'  Mr.  Burke, 
of  CasUepollard,  on  the  subject  of  the  census, 
I  did  not  imagine  that  you  would  so  soon 
have  the  effrontery  to  annoy  any  more  of  the 
clergy  of  Meath  with  your  insulting  circulars. 
I  therefore  beg  leave  tb  assure  you,  that  you 
know  but  little  of  the  high  character  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  if  you  think  they  could  be 
induced  to  become  the  associates  of  Orange 
underlings,  and  the  pioneers  of  your  work. 
No,  Sir,  they  sympathize  with  their  flocks  in 
their  manifold  grievances^  and  will  not  become 
the  enumerators  of  persons,  who,  perhaps,  are 
marked  out  for  victims  on  the  next  shooting 
day ;  and  as  long  as  Ireland  is  the  prey  of  a 
fiiustion,  and  Mespots  work  their  tyranny  in 
forms  of  law,  in  that  ill-fated  land,  so  long  as 
Angles^  Yeomanry  butcher  with  impunity  a 
peaceable  and  unoffending  people,  so  long 
vnll  the  Catholic  clergy  entertain  feelings  of 
deep  indignation  towards  their  oppressors, 
and  scout  such  circulars  as  yours  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve." 

He  held  in  his  hand  three  other  docu- 
ments of  an  equally,  or,  if  possible,  of  a 
more  reprehensible  description ;  and  he 
was  satisfied,  that  if  the  wnole  of  the  an- 
swers in  the  possession  of  the  Government 
were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  that  House, 
they  would  betray  a  secret  of  which  the 
public  could  at  present  form  no  adequate 
conception.  And  was  that,  he  would  ask, 
among  the  qualities  of  character  and  the 
dispositions  towards  Government  which 
entitled  the  Roman  Cafholic  olergy  of 
Ireland  to  the  benefit  of  a.  parliamentary 
grant?  But  there  was  another  view  in 
which  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  pre- 
senting one  or  two  specimens  of  that  body 
to  the  Committee.  It  might  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  some  hon.  Members 
present,  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  House,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  a  hope,  that  the 
hatred  of  Irishmen  to  the  system  of  tithes 


might  be  as  lasting  as  their  love  of  justice. 
He  certainly  did  not  mean  then  to  mquire 
into  what  had  been  the  effect  of  that  appeal 
upon  the  passions  and  the  interests  of  an 
ignorant  and  misguided  people,  but  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  the  sentiments  of 
such  an  authority  would  be  duly  echoed 
by  those  who  were  subject  to  his  influ- 
ence. What  then  was  the  fact?  In  a 
meeting  of  the  people,  as  it  was  termed, 
of  the  county  of  Carlow,  held  a  few  days 
since  at  Bagnalstown,  he  found  the  cle- 
rical auxiliaries  of  Dr.  Doyle  at  their 
post,  and  he  should  quote  a  part  of  the 
address  which  one  of  them  was  reported 
to  have  delivered  on  the  occasion  : — "  The 
present  tithe  system  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  source  of  deep  discontent  in  this 
country;  and  why  should  it:  not,  when 
the  amount  of  tithes  goes  to  swell  the  al- 
ready full  store  of  the  bloated  parson,  who 
only  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps,  and  eats  and 
drinks  and  sleeps  again  ?*'  [cheers,']  And 
had  it  come  to  that,  that  such  expressions, 
when  applied  to  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  could  be  cheered  in  that 
House  ?  Did  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
cheered  the  expressions  which  he  had  just 
quoted,  pretend  to  reconcile  such  expres- 
sions with  the  principles  or  the  practice  of 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ?  If  so,  he  would 
tell  them  that  they  betrayed  a  very  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  the  character  of  a 
Christian  minister.  But  let  it  go  forth  to 
Protestant  Britain,  that  the  grossest  terms 
of  abuse  and  reproach,  when  applied  by  a 
priest  of  Rome  to  the  Protestant  clergy, 
were  loudly  cheered  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  of  that  House.  He  could  tell 
those  hon.  Members  who  could  applaud 
such  sentiments,  that  there  was  a  voice 
without  as  well  as  a  voice  within  these 
walls,  and  if  there  was  one  particle  of 
Christian,  of  Protestant,  or  of  Constitu- 
tional feeling  in  the  land,  it  must,  and 
it  would,  respond  to  such  appeals  as 
the  circumstances  of  that  night's  discus- 
sion had  addressed  to  it.  He  should 
again  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maher:— *'Was  not  that  law,"  said  that 
reverend  gentleman,  *'  a  disgrace  to  the 
land,  which  had  consigned  two  men  to  pri- 
son at  Kilkenny,  for  merely  endeavouring 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  subject  of  tithes  ?  Will  not 
the  fathers  of  Kilkenny  make  their  sons 
swear  eternal  hostility  to  a  s]^stem  which 
has  consigned  these  two  individuals  to  rot 
in  a  dungeon  ?    The  real  disturben  of  the 
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county  were  the  Qrand  Jar;  jobbers,  and 
the  minor  fry  who  ac^ted  under  them,  the 

Krsona  and  their  proctors,  and  the  land- 
-ds  of  that  county.  If  the  landlords 
did  not  take  p^eat  care  of  themselves,  the 
people  of  Carlow  would  rise  up  and  drive 
them  from  the  county."  [Cheering.] 
Hon.  Members  might  cheer  such  atrocious 
language  and  conduct,  and,  for  aught  he 
knew,  it  might  be  perfectly  consonant 
with  their  sentiments  to  do  so,  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that  those  who 
could  cheer  such  threats  would  cheer  on 
to  their  work  the  midnight  incendiary 
with  the  torch  in  his  hand,  and  the  as- 
sassin with  the  dagger  under  his  cloak 
[a  iaugh,  and  hear^  hear,)  Those  cheers 
should  reach  the  public  ear,  and  if  there 
was  a  channel  of  conveyance  from  that 
House  to  the  intellect  or  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  sentiments  whiob  had  been 
applauded  that  night,  and  the  quarters 
from  which  the  applause  had  proceeded, 
should  circulate  through  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land.  Did  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  imagine  that 
their  defence  of  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  their  cheers  when  the  conduct  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  was  impeached, 
would  shield  their  persons  and  their  pro- 
perty in  the  day  of  visitation  ?  If  they 
did  so,  he  would  tell  them  that  they  were 
grossly  deceived  ;  and  when  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  received  notice  to  quit,  they 
might  coma  to  discover,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  they  would  not  be  the  last  in  the 
procession.  He  bad  done  for  the  present 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ire- 
land in  their  political  character,  and  the 
review  of  their  principles  in  that  capacity 
was  the  last  argument  against  the  grant 
with  which  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  Committee.  He  opposed 
that  grant,  because  it  would  be  employed 
to  inculcate  the  tenets  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  false  and  destructive  faith.  He 
opposed  it  because  the  effects  of  that  faith, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland,  were 
destructive  of  the  moral,  the  social,  and 
the  political  well-being  of  society.  He 
opposed  it  because  the  men  whom  it  was 
voted  to  educate  would  allow  free  course 
to  every  species  of  publication  which  could 
inflame  the  passions,  debase  the  principles, 
and  vitiate  the  moral  sense  of  society,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  e^rted  every 
eflfort  to  exclude  tbe^  Volume  which  bad 


Ood  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end* 
and  truthi  without  any  paiiture  of  error, 
for -its  matter.  He  opposed  the  grant 
because  it  would  be  employed  to  train, 
and  to  place  at  their  posts,  a  band  of  po- 
litical incendiaries,  whose  inQuence  anct 
efforts  would  be  exerted  to  excite,  to  or- 
ganise, and  to  direct  the  hostility  of  the 
population  against  the  Government,  ftnd 
against  the  Protestantism  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  O'Connor  expressed  great  regret  at 
the  speech  which  he  had  just  heard  from 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Dundalk, 
which  was  calculated  to  excite  rather  than 
to  appease  religious  animosities  in  Ireland* 
He  had  no  objection  to  hon.  Members  in^ 
dulging  themselves  in  polemical  diacussioii 
if  they  thought  proper,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  fit  arena  for  such 
discussions.  That  House  ought  to  be  the 
fountain  firom  which  peace  and  harmony 
should  be  diffused  in  » thousand  streams 
throughout  the  land.  He  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  the  hon«  member  for  Dundalk 
contending  for*  the  superior  purity  of  his 
own  faith ;  that  was  a  matter  of  which,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  the  hon. 
Member  had  a  right  to  judge;  but  he 
must  submit,  that  even  the  conviction 
that  his  own  faith  was  pure  did  not  war- 
raift  him  in  making  violent  attaeks  on  the 
opinions  of  others-^attaoks  whieh  could 
never  lead  to  the  conversion  from  error  of 
any  of  those  whom  the  hon.  Member  be- 
lieved to  be  going  astray,  but  which  must 
rather  tend  to  continue  them  in  that  error. 
Allusions  were  made  to  the  Kildare-street 
Society,  which  were  not  well  timed,  for 
they  ought  rather  to  have  been  made  when 
the  grant  for  education  was  before  the 
House.  He  regretted  that  no  means  could 
be  devised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unhappy 
dissensions  that  prevailed  on  the  subject 
of  education.  He  regretted  that  mmor 
considerations  should  arise  on  this  import-* 
ant  question,  for  no  one  seemed  to  doubt 
that  there  was  every  social  and  moral  obli- 
gation on  the  Legislature  to  see  that  the 
people  were  properly  educated.  The 
question  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
priests  was  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  and,  under  present  circumstances, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice 
to  withhold  the  grant  from  the  College  of 
Maynooth :  indeed,  he  had  not  heard  any* 
thing  approaching  to  the  semblance  of  a 
reason  why  this  should  be  done.  This 
College  was  establiehed  with  the  under- 
staudiog  tbfil  the  graot  from  Oovernmeni 
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woold  be  continued  to  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  to  withdraw  the  gprant  at 

e resent :  it  would,  at  the  tame  time,  be 
ighlv  impolitic  to  do  to,  because  the 
certam  effect  of  it  mutt  be  to  produce 
great  irritation  and  animosity  among  the 
people  of  Ireland,  As  a  financial  measure 
It  could  not  be  regarded  at  of  any  im- 

Cortanoe,  and  the  withholding  it  would 
ave  the  greatest  moral  effect  on  the 
people,  Previout  to  the  establishment  of 
this  College,  the  greatest  complaints  were 
urged  that  the  priests  were  sent  to  foreign 
countries  to  receive  their  education,  and 
that  they  returned  imbued  with  foreign 
prejudices,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that 
the  Ministry  proposed  the  grant.  It  was 
taid  then,  do  not  educate  your  priests 
abroad,  for  there  they  will  adopt  the  pre- 
judices of  foreigners ;  and  now,  forsooth, 
complaints  were  made  a^inst  the  Irish 
priests,  that  they  entertamed  too  strong 
national  prejudices  which  arose  from  their 
being  educated  at  home.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  complete  solecism.  The 
bon. Member  taid,  that  they  were  ignorant, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  objected  to  insti* 
tutioos  founded  for  their  instruction,  on  the 
ground  that  they  imbibed  national  preju- 
dices at  home.  It  was  objected  that  the 
Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  were  opposed  to 
the  education  of  the  people:  no  objec- 
tion could  be  more  unjust  or  unfound- 
ed ;  and,  in  disproof  of  it  he  appealed 
to  the  fact  which  all  those  acquainted 
with  Ireland  wereaware  of— that  every  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  in  Ireland  bad  a  school 
attached  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  priest  took  a  very  active  part, 

Mr,  L^froy  was  anxious  to  rise  immedi- 
ately after  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
tat  down,  as,  though  he  could  not  concur 
in  his  reasoning,  he  wished  to  follow  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  he  had  addressed 
the  House.  Indeed,  he  taw  no  reatonwhy 
this  subject  might  not  be  discussed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  hon.  Members  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  one  another,  whether 
it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  question  of 
private  conscience  or  of  State  policy.  The 
non.  Member  had  viewed  it  in  the  first 
light,  and  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  wished  to  consider  it  in  the  latter. 
He  was  disposed  to  take  the  subject  in 
both  views.  The  State  had  made  choice 
of  a  particular  religion,  and  decided  upon 
maintaining  it  as  the  true  religion.  He 
oonscientiouslv  concurred  in  the  choice  the 

Stale  bad  made,  and  therefore  felt  bound» 


as  a  matter  of  private  conscience  as  well  at 
State  policy,  to  tecure  to  that  religion  a 
preference,  and  to  retist  any  attempt  to 
encourage  or  support  an  opposite  system. 
This  was  not,  as  had  been  suggested,an  arro* 
gant  assumption  that  the  private  iudgment 
of  the  Protestant  should  control  the  private 
judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholic — it  was 
merely  giving  effect  to  the  judgment  of  the 
State,  by  those  who  conscientiously  con- 
curred in  it,  nor  did  he  see  why  this  should 
give  offence  to  any  hon.  Member  who 
happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  be 
considered  as  any  want  of  toleration :  for 
there  was  a  vast,  an  essential  difference 
between  that  toleration  which  would  not  re- 
fuse to  bear  with  anyother  religion,  and  that 
spirit  of  liberalism — worse  than  indiffer- 
ence— which  would  give  positive  encour* 
agement  and  support  to  opposite  and  con* 
flicting  creeds.  He  could  not  distinguish 
between  what  was  now  proposed  and  the 
having  two  Established  Churcht,  in  each 
of  which  the  same  State  would  be  provid- 
ing for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
ministers,  who  would  be  bound  conscien- 
tiously to  teach  opposite  and  conflicting 
doctrmes.  If  this  had  been  proposed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  would  it  have 
been  listened  to  ?  If  it  had  then  been  pro- 
posed that  the  State  should  have  endowed 
an  establishment  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  body  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  would  the  Parliament  which 
adopted  the  Reformation,  have  listened  to 
such  a  proposal  t  And  where  was  now 
the  difference?  Whatever  justification 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  plea  of  necessity,  when  the  Conti- 
nent was  shut  out  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  the  war,  had  bng  since  ceased. 
When  it  was  said  ,that  the  Roman  Catholics 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore 
were  entitled  to  a  support  for  their  own 
Church,  the  argument  proved  too  much,-^it 
would  go  to  prove  that  we  should  have  at 
many  Church  establishments  at  we  have 
religions ;  for  the  members  of  them  all  are 
as  much  bound  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  contribute  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  Church.  Indeed, 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  seemed  willing  to 
lay  hold  of  this  argument,  for  he  stated 
that  the  Presbyterians  had  an  establish- 
ment supported  by  the  State,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  their  clergy,  the 
Belfast  Institution.  But  that  was  a  total 
mistake;  such  waa  not  the  object  of  thai 
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establishment,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  the  only  establishment  in  England 
or  Ireland,  supported  by  the  Government 
for  the  education  of  any  clergy  but  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  expediency  of  this 
grant,  and  he  was  free  to  confess  that,  if  it 
were  open  to  decide  the  question  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency  much  could  be  said 
in  its  favour.  But  it  was  a  question  of 
principle — of  religious  principle  and  politi- 
cal consistency ;  and  though  it  had  been 
intimated  that  there  might  be  danger  in 
withdrawing  this  grant,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  for  States,  as  well  as  individuals, 
there  was  but  one  conscientious,  one  safe 
line  to  follow — that  was,  to  resolve  to  do 
right,  and  take  the  consequences.  He 
had,on  these  grounds,voted  for  the  motion 
on  which  the  House  had  just  divided,  and 
must, on  the  same  grounds,oppose  the  grant 
now  proposed. 

Mr.  Petre  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  O'Connor),  in  the  expression  of  deep 
regret  that  a  discussion  of  this  kind  should 
be  introduced  into  that  House.  All  that 
hon.  Members  had  to  do  with  religion, 
was,  to  act  up  to  its  precepts,  by  doing 
their  duty  to  the  country,  and  by  acting 
in  charity  with  all  mankind.  These  were 
obligations  binding  on  men  of  every  Chris- 
tian denomination,  without  distinction  of 
sect,  but  he  feared  that  the  observance  of 
these  duties  would  not  be  much  promoted ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  rather  be 
checked  by  entering  into  discussions  which, 
when  taken  out  of  place,  tended  only  to 
exasperate  rather  than  to  conciliate.  He 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Mo- 
tion before  the  Committee,  because  he  felt 
the  refusal  of  it  would  serve  only  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
could  not  understand  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Tiverton  when  'he 
said,  that  liberalism  in  religion  was  infi- 
delity in  diguise,  for  he  had  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  liberalism  in  religion 
was  nothing  more  than  the  universal  charity 
of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Burge  also  regretted  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  discussion  on  this  occasion, 
because  he  felt  thatsuch  discussions  tended 
only  to  disturb  and  destroy  those  feelings  of 
charity  and  forbearance  which  Christianity 
inculcated  alike  on  all  its  professors.  He 
therefore,  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  objection 
to  the  grant,  on  the  ground  of  his  religious 
difference  from  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 


tended,  but  he  nevertheless  did  object  to 
it,  because  he  found  that  his  Majesty's 
Government,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
continued  this  grant,  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  withdrawing  those  aids  which  Par- 
liament had  usually  given  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  several  Protes- 
tant establishments  in   Ireland.     If   he 
found  that  the  protection  and  pecuniary 
aid  of  Government  were  to  be  extended  to 
the  Kildare-street  Society,  and  to  other 
institutions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  education  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples in  Ireland,   then  he  should  offer  no 
objection  to  this  grant;  but  when  he  found 
^0  different  a  measure  was  dealt  out  to 
establishments  at  one  side  from  those  of 
the  other,  he  could  not  sanction  the  in- 
equality. He,  therefore,  should  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Lord  Ebrington  said,  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  hear  many  religious  discussions  in 
that  House,  and  to  listen  to  many  speeches 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  had 
given  him  pain.  None,  however,  were 
ever  more  painful  to  him  than  those  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides, 
who  joined  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  evening.  But  if  he  felt 
pain  and  regret  at  that  portion  of  the  de- 
bate, it  had  been  much  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  gratification  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  speeches  of  the  hoa. 
member  for  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
and  his  hon.  friend  near  him«  If  he  wanted 
anything  to  confirm  him  in  his  vote  for 
this  grant  —  if  he  wanted  anything  to 
satisfy  him  of  the  propriety  of  the  part 
which  he  had  always  humbly  taken,  in 
affording  to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  a  participation  in  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  which  he,  as 
a  Protestant,  enjoyed — he  should  have 
found  it  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the 
two  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded, 
and  who  were  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed.  The  hon.  member  for 
Dundalk  had  said,  that  no  man  who  felt 
conscientiously  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  the  Protestant  religion  could  support 
this  grant.  He  was  as  conscientious  a 
Protestant  as  any  man  in  that  House; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  any 
part  of  the  religion  of  a  conscientious 
Protestant  to  abuse  and  vilify  the  faith 
of  any  other  sect  of  his  fellow-christians. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  as  that  was^t  all  calculated 
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to  prove  a  man's  attacliinent  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  He  had  some  experience 
in  Ireland  as  to  the  state  of  that  country, 
as  to  the  condition  of  its  people,  and  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  he  could  bear  testimony 
to  their  exemplary  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  their  duties  as  sincere  and 
pious  Christian  pastors.  He  gave  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  Motion,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injus- 
tice to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  the  grant 
should  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Wyse  said,  that  the  question  was 
not  whether  Ireland  should  be  Catholic 
or  not,  but  whether  the  Irish  Catholics 
should  get  a  good  education  or  a  bad 
one.  To  say  that,  because  they  were 
Christians,  they  were  not  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  other  Christians  who  might 
differ  from  them  in  some  particulars  which 
they  were  not  ready  to  admit — was  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity, but  contrary  also  to  the  practice 
and  belief  of  almost  every  civilized  nation. 
There  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which 
did  not  entertain  such  a  degree  of  con- 
cern for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  those 
of  its  subjects  who  might  dissent  from  its 
Established  Church,  as  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain description  of  education  for  them ; 
and,  if  they  could  place  that  education 
under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
doing  so,  and  not  as  conferring  any  great 
boon  on  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  ex- 
tended. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  opened 
this  debate  talked  of  no  other  system  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  that  which  he 
professed,  as  being  endurable ;  but  what 
right  had  he  to  say,  that  the  College  of 
Maynooth  was  Anti-christian  ?  Go  where 
they  would,  wherever  the  dominion  of 
England  was  established,  and  they  would 
find  the  principle  of  religious  toleration 
acknowleaged  and  acted  upon,  and  the 
means  of  education  everywhere  provided. 
It  was  so  in  Corfu,  in  Malta,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  where 
various  creeds  were  professed,  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  worship  observed.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  denied  to  Ireland  ? 
This  grant  for  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
when  it  had  been  first  proposed,  had  been 
considered  by  the  very  persons  most  anx- 
ious to  oppose  it,  as  scarcely  adequate  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  population  had  since  increased,  but  the 
amount  of  the  grant  had  continued  unal- 
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tered.  Yet  the  Protestants  maintained  that 
it  was  too  much.  He  must  bear  testimony 
to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  to  their  zealous  exer- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  promote,  on  all 
occasions,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare of  their  flocks.  It  was  a  gross  libel 
on  that  excellent  body  of  men  to  say, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  education 
of  the  people.  As  one  proof  that  they 
were  not  so  opposed,  he  might  mention 
the  fact,  that  very  lately  a  CoUege  bad 
been  founded  in  the  county  which  he 
represented  (Tipperary)  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  students,  that  ad* 
mission  to  it  was  open  equally  to  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  and  that  all  the 
expenses  of  its  erection  had  been  defrayed 
from  the  funds  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  diocese. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  he  should 
siipport  the  grant,  because  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  system  of  education  which 
It  enabled  Maynooth  College  to  give.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  it  was  not  more 
extensive  in  its  operation.  As  to  the 
policy  of  making  such  a  grant  as  this,  he 
would  observe,  that  the  true  way  to  secure 
the  British  connexion,  and  to  keep  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  attached  to  this  coun- 
try, was  to  educate  them  at  home.  It 
was  most  extraordinary  to  behold  men 
like  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  and 
others,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  the  world, 
and  who  had  learned  so  little,  venting,  at 
that  time  of  day,  the  threadbare  calum- 
nies, the  ofl-refuted  libels,  and  the  disre- 
garded and  exploded  cant  which  had  been 
so  often  employed  against  the  pious  and 
exemplary  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
amongst  whom  the  Protestant  established 
clergy  might  find  many  examples  worthy 
of  their  imitation.  Any  one  who  had  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  the  most 
reverend  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  most  re- 
verend Dr.  Curtis,  and  the  right  reverend 
Dr.  M'Cabe,  and  many  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  Ireland,  would  admit  them  to  be  men 
of  high  distinction  in  literary  attainments, 
and  still  more  distinguished  for  their  emi- 
nent virtues  as  Christian  Bishops.  As  to 
the  answer  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  of 
Newtownbarry,  which  had  been  read  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk,  he  mnst 
say,  he  thought  it  extremely  unfair  and 
illikieral  to  take  an  isolated  fact  of  this 
kind  (even  assuming  that  it  deserved  the 
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character  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  given  to  it)  as  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland.  But  he  denied  that  the  letter 
of  the  reverend  Dr.  Burke  deserved  the 
censure  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  cast  upon  it  That  reverend  gen- 
tleman was  at  the  moment  suffering  under 
the  natural  irritation  which  any  man  must 
feel  at  having  a  considerable  number  of 
his  parishioners,  he  might  say,  wantonly 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johmton  said,  as  an  elder 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  feel  bound 
to  object  to  the  proposed  grant.  At  this 
late  hour,  and  considering  the  present 
temper  of  the  House,  I  shall  only  state 
a  very  few  reasons  which  weigh  strongly 
with  me  on  the  present  occasion.  I  re- 
gret, Sir,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Tiver- 
ton took  up  this  question  on  such  low 
ground  ;  and  did  not  consider  it,  in  what 
I  may  term  an  out-and-out  manner.  As 
an  office-bearer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  which  I  reckon  it  an  honour  to  belong, 
a  Church  which  has  done  more  good  for 
her  people,  I  may  say,  than  almost  any 
other  Church  in  existence,  I  cannot  con- 
sent that  the  people  of  Scotland  should 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
for  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
faith,  which  my  Church  holds  to  be  idol- 
atrous. The  hon.  member  for  Kerry  has 
said,  that  this  is  a  paltry  grant ;  if  so,  why 
does  he  condescend  to  accept  it  ?  But, 
Sir,  a  portion  of  that  grant  must  be  con- 
tributed by  the  country  to  which  I  belong ; 
and  to  this,  as  long  as  I  hold  the  place  of 
a  legislator  here,  I  will  never  consent. 
I  agree,  Sir,  in  opinion  with  those  who 
hold,  that  the  evils  to  which  Ireland  has 
so  long  been  subjected,  are  not  owing 
altogether  to  misgovern  men  t,  but  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Papistical  faith. 
Sir,  I  do  not  rest  this  assertion  on  specu- 
lative theories,  but  on  historical  facts, 
which  I  will  not  at  present  dwell  upon. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the 
extraordinary  reception  which  several  pe- 
titions from  Presbyterians,  on  the  subject 
of  this  grant,  have  met  with  in  this  ho- 
nourable House.  I  particularly  allude  to 
two  petitions,  which  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered; and  which  contain  merely  ab- 
stract propositions,  founded  on  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  —  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  the  pro- 
posed printing  of  these  petitions  was,  in 
no  ordinary  manner,  refused.     Sir,  the 


petition  from  Glasgow  was  subscribed  by 
twenty-one  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  nearly  one  hundred  elders,  and 
by  five  Dissenting  clergymen.  I  am  sure, 
if  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  (Mr.  John 
Wood)  bad  been  acquainted  with  the 
creed  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  would 
not  have  applied  the  terms  ''  pitiful  spite*' 
to  these  most  respectable  petitioners. 
Sir,  I  trust  I  may  say,  that  this  House  is 
still  a  Protestant  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  that  the  hon.  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers around  me  (and  to  whom  I  beg  to 
disclaim  the  smallest  intention  of  giving^ 
offence)  are  only  tolerated  here ;  having 
first  taken  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  will 
do  nothing  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant  faith,  or  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ment. But  how  do  we  stand  P  A  few 
nights  ago,  the  hon.  member  for  Louth, 
in  speaking  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  (a  Church  for  which  I  may  state 
I  have  no  particular  aflPection,  and  which 
I  am  not  here  to  defend,  but  which,  as  a 
Protestant  Church,  has  strong  claims  to 
my  support),  that  hon.  Member  said,  he 
was  "  not  her  enemy,  but,  by  instinct,  he 
could  not  be  her  friend.''  And  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  also  declared,  a  short 
time  since,  that  he  "  believed  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  be  false."  Sir,  I  was 
friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  but, 
hearing  such  extraordinary  doctrines 
around  me,  I  would  pause,  and  ask,  if 
the  Legislature  did  wisely  in  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  that  House. 
I  shall  not  trespass  further  on  the  time  of 
the  House  at  this  late  hour,  but  merely 
to  state,  that  I  concur  in  the  sentiments 
which  have  been  expressed  by  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Dundalk,  on  this 
subject,  and  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
grant  to  Maynooth. 

Mr.  Ralph  Howard  would  not  be  led 
into  discussion  as  to  differences  of  religion, 
by  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House,  or  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  for  Dundalk, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  feel  that 
he  was  not  called  upon  in  that  place  to 
enter  upon  such  a  discussion.  He  would 
beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Members,  how- 
ever, that  he  (Mr.  Howard)  was  one  of 
those  Roman  Catholic  Members  who  voted 
for  the  grant  of  21,000/.  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  did  not  hear  from  him,  or  from  any 
person  professing  bis  religion,  any  abusive 
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attacks  on  the  faith  of  the  Pretbyterians. 
If  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  not  taxed 
for  the  support  of  a  Church  to  which  they 
did  not  belong,  they  would  not  require 
such  a  paltry  sum  as  this. 

Sir  Richard  Mnsgrave  defended  the 
Catholic  clergy  from  the  imputations 
which  had  been  cast  upon  themi  and  said, 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  preserf  ers  of 
the  peace  in  Ireland.  They  were  the 
sealous  promoters  of  education  amongst 
their  flocks,  and,  in  fact,  no  body  of  men 
could  pay  a  more  constant  and  diligent 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  call- 
ing than  they  did.  On  these  grounds,  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to,  —  The  House  re- 
sumed. 
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Scotch  RsroEM  Bill.]  On  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  House  go  into  a  Committee 
on  this  Bill, 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  number  of  Members  for 
Scotland  should  be  fifty  ;  that  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  should  each  return  a  Member ; 
that  Dumbarton  and  Bute  should  each 
return  a  Member ;  that  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Fifeshtre  boroughs  should  return 
a  Member,  with  the  addition  of  Cupar  and 
St.  Andrew's ;  that  Perth  should  return  a 
Member,  and  that  Peterstown  should  be 
added  to  the  Aberdeen  boroughs.  He 
hoped  that  wonld  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Scotch  Members. 

Mr.  Kennedy  wished,  as  a  member  for 
Scotland,  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  the 
noble  Lord's  amendments. 

Mr.  Cttmmtno  Bruce  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement. 

House  went  into  a  Committee,  blanks 
were  filled  up,  and  the  Chairman  reported 
progress. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
TWsday,  September  27, 1831. 

Iliiimi.1  aUk.  RcnlT<d  dM  Royal  AiMBtt  Um  Waterioo 
BridffeNtwSCKcttMMltheWaTiuMlMenM.  Cominittedi 
the  Game  Ads  Amcodmenti  AdminMntlon  of  Justice 
<1k«lflii4) I  SpedAl  Constriilsi)  Deeraes  in  Bquity.  Rend 
•  •eeoodtiBei  WiMDuUsi.  Read  a  third  tlmab  The 
Bankniptey  Ccmrt. 

PtOtioiis  presented.  By  the  Duke  oT  Wbiuvotoh,  ftom 
Um  lUyw  and  CorporatloB  oT  QueeBborough,  from  the 
Reildsot  BuriSBMS  of  that  Borough,  and  ikom  the  Etoeton 
of  the  Town  and  Port  or  Scslbrd,  against  the  HcftmnBiU. 
By  the  Doke  of  RicmONO,  ftom  the  InhaUtants  of  the 
Ward  of  Walbroolw  Loadoo,  lo  pMS  the  ReAmi  BUL 
By  the  Earl  of  CABUtLB,  ftom  the  Buifeiaesand  Inhabit- 
aaH  of  Morpeth,  to  the  mnecAeL    By  the  Maiquls  of 


te  SiToor  of  the  Oalway  PnuKhiie  Bin.   By  the  ll«i|iita 

of  WBeTMrKtTBB,  the  Eail  of  Finoall,  and  Lord  Clou- 
cuRBT,  ftom  Fredkolders  of  MoycuUcn;  Catholic  la- 
hafaitaiitt  of  Newtownsmlth,  and  St  Nidiolai  Oalway,  to 
the  same  eflhct.  By  Lord  Dacsi,  from  Royston,  HsrtAiril- 
ihire,  and  firom  the  City  of  Perth,  in  favour  of  Reform. 
By  Lord  Bbxlbt,  from  the  Mayor,  AMcmen,  and  Bur- 
gtiMB  of  Harwich,  against  the  Reform  BOl,  pmylng  to 
be  heard  by  ThemielTei  or  Counsel,  gainst  their  Dlsfraa- 
dilsement.  By  the  Marquis  of  LAitsDovnr,  ftom  Che 
Inhabitants  of  Romsey,  Hunpshlre,  and  ftom  flie  Weatat 
of  Glasgow*  In  Atour  of  Parliamentary  RcftoD. 

Reporm-^Petitiok.]  Lord  CUmcurry 
presented  a  Petition  from  a  place  in  Gal- 
way,  in  fatour  of  the  Galway  Franchise 
Bill.    The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  had 
another  Petition  to  present  to  their  Lord* 
ships,  to  which  he  begged  to  call  their 
Lordships'  attention.    The  petition   was 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
it  prayed  their  Lordships  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure of  Reform  which  was  now  before 
that  House.    The  city-  of   Dublin,  from 
which  this  petition  came,  had  long  ranked 
as  the  second  city  in   the   British   do- 
minions ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  it 
had  fallen  from  that  high  station,  and  that 
it  had  become  the  victim  of  poverty  that 
had  generated  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion.   This  petition  had  been  adopted  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  con- 
vened by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several 
thousand  signatures  had  been  affixed  to  it. 
The  city  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  Ireland,  had  been  long  looking  forward 
for  some  measure  to  relieve  the  great  dis- 
tress in  which  that  country  was  plunged. 
Some  persons  called  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  for  that  purpose,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority, the  moderate,  and  the  well-judging 
part  of  the  population,  and  more  especially 
the  well  educated  and  the  industrious 
classes,  were  anxious  that  the  measure  of 
Reform  should  be  passed,  in  order  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  their  country. 
They  hoped,  that  after  the  Reform  was 
passed,  that  attention  would  be  given  to 
the  interests  and  the  afiairs  of  Ireland, 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  long 
withheld  from  them.     It  was  their  con- 
fident expectation,  that  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  carried,  their  Lordships  and  a  re- 
formed Parliament  would  bring  forward 
immediately  such  measures  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  empire  at  large. 
The  Petition  to  be  laid  on  the  Table. 


Absence  OP  THE  Lord  Chancellor.] 
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put  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  last  night,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  regard  to  that  noble  Lord's  absence 
from  the  House,  said,  that  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships,  that  nothing  would  have 
made  him  so  presumptuous  as  to  rise  in 
that  House  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
observations  on  the  Standing  Orders  of 
their  Lordships,  did  he  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  what 
had  fallen  on  a  former  evening  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack. 
He  did  suppose,  on  that  occasion,  that 
some  noble  and  learned  Peer  more  con- 
versant with  the  Orders  and  the  rules  of 
Uiat  House  than  he  was,  would  have  stood 
up  in  his  place,  and  have  defended  their 
Lordships  against  the  imputations  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack then  cast  upon  them.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect,  that  on  that  occasion 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  told  them,  that 
they  were  the  most  disorderly  assembly 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of — that  several 
noble  Lords  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
up  at  once  to  speak — that  other  noble 
Lords  would  explain  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  same  debate ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  such  was  the  disorder,  and  such  was  the 
neglect  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  on  the 
part  of  their  Lordships,  that  it  was  fre- 
quently impossible  that  any  business  could 
be  done.  He,  however,  must  assert,  that 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  had  never  seen  the  noble  and 
learned  person  who  presided  on  the  Wool- 
sack rise  to  address  their  Lordships,  or  to 
state  any  circumstance,  that  an  immediate 
deference  and  respect  were  not  paid  to  him 
by  all  their  Lordships.  He  would  there- 
fore say,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  could  at  any  time,  owing 
to  the  deference  which  was  properly  shown 
to  him,  repress  any  improper  or  disorderly 
proceeding  which  might  arise  in  that 
House.  He  felt  that  at  all  times,  but  at 
the  present  particular  moment  especially, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  noble  and  learned 
person  who  presided  on  the  Woolsack, 
to  take  care  that  nothing  should  fall  from 
bim  that  might  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
strued into  a  contumelious  attack  upon 
their  Lordships.  It  was  at  all  times  the 
duty  of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  that 
House,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  the  special  and  bounden  duty  of 
that  noble  and  learned  person  to  uphold 
the  important  privileges  and  the  invalu- 


able rights  of  that  House,  the  present  was 
that  time.  It*was  with  great  regret,  that 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  he  had  heard  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  cast  such  imputations  on  the 
Members  of  that  House,  and  nothing  but 
the  wish  not  to  undergo  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption prevented  him  from  replying  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the  time. 
He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  now  to  de- 
clare, that  the  first  duty  of  that  noble  and 
learned  person  was,  to  attend  to  the  service 
of  that  House.  He  moved  yesterday,  that 
the  Standing  Order,  No.  3,  should  be 
read.  It  was  not  his  intention  now  to 
argue  the  meaning  or  the  object  of  that 
Standing  Order,  for  they  had  been  already 
sufficiently  declared  by  the  noble  and 
learned  individual  who  was  one  of  the 
noble  Lord's  predecessors  on  the  Woolsack. 
This,  however,  he  would  say,  that  if  general 
custom,  if  immemorial  usage,  if  constant 
habit  should  be  taken  as  the  best  rule  and 
guides  for  the  conduct  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  believed  that  it  would  be  at  once 
granted  that  the  first  duty  of  that  high 
functionary  was  to  attend  to  the  service  of 
that  House.  He  would  go  further,  and 
shew,  that  such  was  the  opinion  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on'  the  Woolsack 
himself  entertained.  He  remembered,  that 
when  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
absent  from  that  House  some  eight  or  ten 
days  together,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  come 
down,  and  in  his  place  in  that  House,  to 
make  an  apology  to  their  Lordships,  and 
to  state  the  reasons  why  he  had  been  so 
absent.  Nothing  was  said  by  their  Lord- 
ships then,  and  it  might  be  that  they 
thought  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  perfectly  right  in  being  so  long  absent 
from  that  House.  The  fact,  however, 
shewed  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himself  thought  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
attend  to  the  service  of  that  House.  The 
circumstance  that  had  more  especially 
induced  him  (the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry) to  call  their  Lordships*  attention 
to  this  matter  was  the  absence  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  from  the  House  last 
night.  A  motion,  of  which  he  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry)  had  given  notice,  with 
regard  to  a  portion  of  our  foreign  policy, 
stood  for  last  night,  and,  but  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government — an  absence  oc- 
casioned by  a  lamented  calamity  in  the 
noble  Lord's  family — that  motion  might 
have  been  brought  forward.    If  such  bad 
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been  the  case,  he  should  have  had  to  re- 
gret much  the  absence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  because 
that  noble  Lord  had  put  himself  forward 
as  the  champion  of  Government  in  all 
questions  brought  forward  in  that  House, 
and  had  particularly  interested  himself  in 
the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  He 
was  therefore  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  did  not  attend 
in  his  place  yesterday  evening,  aware  *  as 
he  was,  that  such  a  Motion  was  to  come  on. 
But  though  that  Motion  was  postponed, 
their  Lordships  had  been  occupied  with  a 
measure  which  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  property  of  the  country.  With 
regard  to  that  measure  two  noble  and 
learned  Lords,  Members  of  that  House, 
differed  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  it  would  have 
therefore  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
their  Lordships,  who  were  anxious  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  if  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  been  in  his  place  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  subject.  When  noble 
Lords  were  anxious  to  do  their  duty — 
when  they  came  down  regularly  day  after 
day  to  that  House  to  do  their  duty,  and 
to  protect  the  country — was  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  attend  in  his  place  in  that 
House  to  discharge  the  important  duty 
which  devolved  upon  him?  The  noble 
and  learned  Cord  was  endowed  with  large 
emoluments  for  the  duty  which  he  per- 
formed, and  he  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  first,  the  most  important  duty  which 
he  had  to  perform,  was  to  attend  regularly 
in  that  House.  The  noble  Lord's  excuse 
was,  that  he  was  prevented  from  attending 
regularly  in  that  House,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  obliged  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  it  had 
been  made  a  subject  of  boast,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  got  through  a 
greater  mass  of  business  in  that  Court 
than  those  noble  and  learned  Lords  who 
had  been  his  predecessors.  If  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  conceived  that  any 
degree  of  eulogium  attached  to  him  for 
having  done  so,  he  would  say,  on  the  part 
of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  near  him, 
that  if  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  when 
he  held  the  Great  Seal,  had  deserted  the 
service  of  that  House,  and  had  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  would  probably  have  done 
quite  as  much,  and  gfot  through  quite  as 
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the  Woolsack.  He  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  deny  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
ability,  or  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
power  of  his  talents.  He  would  be  always 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  great  powers,  though  those 
powers  had  been  frequently  exerted 
against  himself  in  that  House.  That  cir- 
cumstance, however,  should  never  prevent 
him  from  doing  justice  to  the  abilities  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord:  he  had 
always  frankly  and  honestly  acknowledged 
them.  But  let  him  tell  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  he  had  not  been  the 
first  or  the  only  person  that  had  employed 
his  days  assiduously  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  when  called  by  the  King  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  They 
knew  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had, 
before  this  time,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
zealous  and  unwearied  exertions  in  the 
public  service.  It  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  men  as  Canning,  Castlereagh, 
and  others,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
intense  application  to  the  public  business 
of  the  country.  He  would  not  have  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  imagine,  that  he 
alone  could  plume  himself  on  that  point, 
though  great  merit  certainly  was  due  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  exertions.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  should  not  have 
deserted  the  service  which  was  para- 
mountly  due  from  him  to  that  House. 
His  predecessors  had  not  neglected  their 
duty  towards  that  House,  and  if  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  thought  that  he  was 
justified  in  giving  greater  attention  to  his 
duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  good  of  the  suitors 
there,  he  begged  to  inform  the  no\)le  Lord, 
that  his  duty  towards  that  House  should 
take  precedence  of  all  others.  He  would 
not  deny,  that  the  patent  under  which  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  acted  as  their  chair- 
man enabled  him  to  preside,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Woolsack; 
and  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his 
doing  so  occasionally,  provided  that  a  due 
and  fitting  excuse  were  made  for  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that 
such  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
House,  as  in  deference  to  it  should  be 
made  to  it,  to  account  for  that  absence. 
He  would,  however,  repeat,  that  the  ser« 
vice  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to 
discharge  in  that  House  was  of  a  most 
important  nature,  and  that  it  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected  by  him.  He  hoped 
that  the  ooUe  ao4  loaniod  Lord  would  bq 
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able  to  give  a  BaiUfactory  explanation  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  absence  from  the  House 
last  night.  The  very  first  day  of  their 
Lordships'  meeting  in  the  present  session, 
when  many  noble  Lords  came  down  to  be 
■worn,  and  when  the  noble  Lord  should 
have  been  in  his  place,  the  noble  Lord  was. 
not  there.  Perhaps  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  not  arrived  from  the  country  at 
that  time.  These  frequent  instances, 
however,  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
absence  from  his  duty  in  that  House,  had 
induced  him  to  bring  the  subject  under 
their  Lordships'  notice.  In  doing  so,  he 
exercised  that  right  which  belonged  to 
any  individual  peer  of  that  House,  and  his 
object  was,  to  have  the  usual  course  of 
proceedings  in  that  House  strictly  ob« 
served  and  adhered  to.  He  did  not 
imagine  that  their  Lordships  would  find 
any  difficulty,  if  there  should  be  a  neces- 
sity for  it,  in  coming  to  a  resolution  that 
that  House  always  required  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  presence  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  necessary 
to  preserve  order  in  that  House ;  and  for 
himself  he  would  say,  that  upon  all  occa- 
sions when  that  noble  and  learned  person 
declared  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  order, 
he  should  be  most  ready  to  bow  to  his 
decision. 

The  Lard  Chancellor  said,  that  if  he 
did  not  feel  that  there  never  was  a  charge 
brought  against  any  human  being  who 
might  happen  to  be  placed  in  any  public 
office,  which  was  more  entirely  without 
foundation  than  that  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  noble  Marquis  against  him, 
if  he  did  not  feel,  he  repeated,  that  such 
was  the  fact,  he  should  have  experienced 
considerable  distress  in  having  been  the 
occasion  of  a  discussion  that  occupied  so 
much  of  their  Lordships'  valuable  time, 
and  he  should  have  been  still  more  dis- 
tressed, if  he  had  done  any  thing  that 
would  bear  the  outward  semblance  or 
appearance  of  his  having  been  wanting 
in  that  respect  which  he  owed  to  their 
Lordships,  or  in  that  diligence  which  was 
indispensably  required  for  the  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him.  He  felt  confident,  however,  that 
when  he  stated  a  few  circumstances  which 
he  was  about  to  detail  to  their  Lordships, 
their  Lordships  would  see  that  there  had 
not  been  any  want  of  due  respect  and  de- 
ference on  his  part*  or  any  want  of  a 
due  sense  of  his  important  duties  toward 
that  House.    Ai  to  the  point  of  diligence^ 


he  entertained  no  anxiety  whatever  on 
that  ground.     The  charge  against  him 
was,  that  he  had  constantly  neglected  his 
important  duties  in  that  House— that  be 
had  absented  himself  from  that  House 
without  any  proper  excuse,  and  that  he 
had  left    their    Lordships,    without   the 
benefit  of  the  presence  of  the  person  who 
filled  the  chair  of  that  House,  to  give  them 
his  advice  and  counsel  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them,  and  to  preserve  due 
order  and  regularity  in  the  course  of  their 
proceedings.     He  took  no  merit  to  himself 
other  than  for  an  ardent  and  diligent  desire 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.    He 
must    disclaim    the    many    compliments 
which  the  noble  Marquis  had  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  him,  for  he  felt  himself 
totally  undeserving   of  theqi.      To    the 
superior  merits  of  the  learned  and  distin* 
guished  individuals  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  office  which  he  now  held,  he  was 
always  ready,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  give 
way ;  but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he 
would  not  yield  even  to  them  :  he  would 
not  yield  to  any  one,  and  he  would  not 
be  exceeded  by  any  one  that  ever  preceded 
him   in  that  office,   in  a  constant  and 
perpetual    desire    always    earnestly    and 
thoroughly  to   discharge    the    important 
duties  which   appertained  to  it.     Party 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  good  thing,  but  it  was 
not  so  when  it  so  far  blinded  a  noble  Lord 
as  to  make  him  bring  forward  a  charge 
against  him,  as  if  he  had  been,  as  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  idle  and  negligent,  and 
as  if  he  had  not  attended  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office.     That 
such  a  charge  should  have  been  preferred 
against  him  was  indeed  a  most  extm- 
ordinary  thing,  and  it  only  showed  how 
much  further  the  spirit  of  party  carried 
men  than  be,  reasoning  d  priori^  sup- 
posed was  possiUe.     Judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  charge  was  received  . 
by  that  side  of  the  House  from  which  the 
noble  Lord  spoke,  he  supposed  he  was  to 
assume,    that  in  bringing   forward  this 
charge,  the  noble  Lord  only  spoke  for  the 
noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition  benches  [no, 
no.]    He  was  to  assume,  then,  that  the 
noble  Marquis,  in  bringing  forward   this 
charge,  merely  spoke  for  himself,  and  Mrith 
the  noble  Marquis  alone,  therefore,  he  had 
to  do  on  this  occasion.     He  would  not 
complain  that  there  had  been  any  thing 
discourteous  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Marquis  had  introduced  this  matter. 
There  was  no  discourtesy  whatever  in  the 
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Diaoner  in  which  the  noble  Marquis  had 
brought  it  forward.  The  noble  Marquis 
was  perfectly  justified  in  calling  him  to 
account,  if  he  supposed  that  he  had  been 
in  fault ;  but  he  was  sure,  that  before  he 
•at  down,  he  should  satisfy  their  Lordships, 
and  he  should  be  much  disappointed  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  satisfying  the  noble 
Marquis  himself,  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  the  charge  which  the 
noble  Marquis  had  thought  fit  to  prefer 
against  him.  It  would  appear  from  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquis,  as  if  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor), 
with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  arrear  of 
business  which  was  before  him,  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  service  which  he  owed 
to  that  House,  and  had  given  all  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Now,  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  exalted  and 
illustrious  individuals,  Members  of  that 
House,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  office 
which  he  now  held.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  had  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  g^eat  and  superior  merits  which 
those  noble  and  learned  Lords  had  dis- 
played while  the  duties  of  that  office  were 
confided  to  their  care,  and  he  would  now 
add,  that  if  they  had  leil  him  an  arrear  of 
cases,  they  had  left  him  also  the  means  of 
getting  ria  of  them,  by  leaving  him  a  body 
of  wisdom  and  learning  in  decisions  which 
fixed  upon  an  imperishable  basis  the  law 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  leil  him 
little  to  do  but  to  act  upon  the  principles 
which  they  had  laid  down  and  established. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  obliga- 
tion to  the  eminent  individuals  who  had 
held  the  Great  Seal  before  him.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Marquis  had 
spoken  of  his  attempts  to  get  through  the 
arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  a  stranger 
would  be  led  to  imagine,  that  he  had 
made  a  boast  of  the  matter,  though  the 
idea  had  never  once  crossed  his  mind,  nor 
bad  a  word  to  that  effect  escaped  his  lips. 
The  noble  Marouis  said,  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  do  what  he  had  done,  by  giving 
the  hours  which  were  due  to  that  House 
to  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  Chancery  suitors 
had  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  amount  only  of  six  or  eiaht 
hoars  at  the  atmost*  He  remembered  that 
he  was  absent  from  that  House  during  one 
whole  week,  including  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday, but  he  was  not  absent  on  tinat  occa- 
notice*    Hectmedowntothe 


House  and  told  their  Lordships  of  his  in- 
tention ;  he  asked  leave,  in  fact,  to  be 
absent  for  that  week,  and  he  stated  his  rea- 
sons for  asking  it.  Amongst  those  reasons 
he  mentioned  that  he  was  anxious  to  go 
through  all  the  business  which  remained  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  he  proceed- 
ed to  sit  and  hear  appeals  in  that  House. 
He  recollected  that  on  that  occasion,  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  bench  below 
him,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  first 
and  paramount  duty  of  the  individual  who 
held  the  Great  Seal  was  to  attend  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  noble  Earl  cer- 
tainly said  so  then,  and  it  would  probably 
be  recollected  by  their  Lordships,  that  he 
did  not  difier  from  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl.  He  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  that  noble  Earl  had  given 
another  opinion  to  a  learned  predecessor 
of  his  in  his  present  office.  He  heard  with 
his  own  ears  the  noble  Earl  give  that 
opinion,  and  on  looking  since  into  the  re- 

Eorts  of  the  Debate  on  that  occasion, 
e  found  his  recollection  of  what  the 
noble  Earl  then  said  fully  confirmed  and 
established.  The  noble  Earl  on  that  oc- 
casion said,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  should  always  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  should  never  let  it  escape 
from  it,  that  his  constant  and  his  principal 
duty  was  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  these  were  irre- 
concileable  propositions,  but  they  were  not 
so,  for  as  the  one  did  not  mean  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  right  performance 
of  his  duty,  should  give  up  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  House  of  Lords,  neither 
did  the  other  mean  that  the  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  should  desert  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  purpose  of  attending  solely 
to  his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Therefore,  while  he  assented  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl's  first  proposition,  that 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  Chancellor  was 
to  attend  to  the  service  of  that  House, 
he  also  fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  expressed,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  never  forget  that  his 
principal  duty  was  to  sit  in  Uie  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  other  noble  Lords  could  offi- 
ciate as  Deputy  Speakers  of  that  House ; 
but  the  Court  o?  Cnancery  must  be  shut  up 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  sit  there. 
The  office  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  held 
there  combined  two  distinct  species  of 
duties,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  who  had  expreaied  tbt 
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optiuoDS  to  wbicb  he  had  referred,  would 
not  deny  that  the  paramoant  daty  of  the 
Lord  Chaocellor  was  to  attend  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  as  often  as  that  House  would 
allow  him.  It  was  true  that  for  six  or 
eight  days  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
been  absent  from  that  House,  attending  to 
his  duties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But 
he  had  given  notice,  as  he  had  said  already, 
of  that  absence,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
importance  for  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships  that  week.  He  remembered 
that  throughout  that  week  the  House  did 
not  sit  any  evening  beyond  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a-half,and  that  it  was  always  up  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock.  It  was  true  that 
on  each  of  those  days  he  could  have  ad- 
journed the  Court  of  Chancery  at  a  quarter 
before  five  o'clock — ^have  come  down  to  that 
House  and  have  resumed  his  sitting  in 
Chancery  after  the  House  rose.  It  was  true 
that  he  could  have  done  that,  at  the  incon- 
venience of  postponing  his  dinner  till  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  m  the  morning.  He  had, 
in  fact,  done  so  on  several  occasions,  but, 
though  he  was  not  possessed  of  a  very 
weak  constitution,  h^  soon  found  that  there 
would  be  a  very  quick  termination  to  his 
labours  if  he  continued  such  a  practice. 
By  remaining  absent,  however,  from  the 
House  for  the  six  or  eight  days  he  had 
already  mentioned,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  get  entirely  through  the  arrears  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  sat 
without  intermission  in  that  Court  from 
the  22nd  of  November.  He  had  done  so 
without  intermission  from  that  period, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
absence  already  stated,  he  had  also  at% 
tended  to  his  duties  in  that  House.  The 
noble  Marquis  appeared  to  imagine,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when  the 
ceremony  of  swearing  their  Lordships 
commenced,  that  his  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's) absence  on  that  occasion  was 
caused  by  his  being  in  the  country.  He 
could  assure  him  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
he  was  sure  that  he  should  stand  excused 
with  their  Lordships  for  not  leaving  an 
important  and  expensive  cause  which  he 
was  then  hearing,  and  coming  over  to  that 
House  at  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  their  Lordships  sworn — a 
ceremony  that  could  quite  as  well  be  per- 
formed in  his  absence.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  week  at  Easter,  there  had  been 
no  intermission  in  his  sittings  in  the  Court 

of  Chancery,    He|  in  fact,  gave  up  one 


week  at  Easter,  which  he  might  have 
otherwise  spent  in  the  country,  to   the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  fifteen  heavy  appeals.     He  sat  on 
Good   Friday,  and  on  Easter    Monday, 
when  almost  all  other  persons  were  resting 
from  their  labours  and  enjoying  the  vaca- 
tion.    He  was  the  first  Chancellor  that 
ever  sat  on  that  day,  and  he  was  the  first 
Chancellor  that  had  ever  sat  on  Easter 
Saturday  and  Easter  Monday,  since  the 
institution  of  the  oflfice.     He  claimed  no 
merit  for  all  this,  he  sought  no  praise  for 
doing  so,  and  it  was  only  mere  justice  to 
himself  that  compelled  him  to  state  the 
fact.    In  performing  his  duty  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  had  uniformly  acted  upon 
the  maxim — **  Take  care  of  the  minutes, 
and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
Acting  up  to  that  maxim,  he  had  made  it 
his  constant  practice  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Court  as  the  clock  was  striking  ten,  and  he 
continued  to  sit  there  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.     He  attended  to  every 
thing  that  was  said  there — he  endeavoured 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  case  before 
him  as  quickly  as  he  could — to  shorten  as 
much  as  possible    the  discussions  with 
regard  to  it ;  and,  in  fact,  to  go  through  it 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  could.    That 
was  the  way  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
despatch  the  business  of  his  Court.     He 
had  never  had  the  idea,  however,  nor  had 
he  ever  said  a  word  that  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  construed  into  the  idea,  of 
setting  himself  above,  or  even  on  a  level 
with,    his    learned    predecessors,   except 
in  diligence,  and  in  that  quality  he  would 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  of  them.  The  noble 
Marquis  said,  that  noble  Lords  came  down 
each  day  to  that  House  to  do  their  duty, 
and  that  it  was  hard  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  not  also  attend  there  to  discharge  his 
duty.     It  was  quite  true,  that  the  noble 
Marquis,  and  other  noble  Lords,  after  the 
relaxation  of  the  day,  came  down  there  to 
discharge  their  duty  in  the  evening — ^they 
came  down  to  hear  the  nightingale  in  the 
evening — but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  been  up 
hearing  the  raven  in  the  morning.  He  was 
sitting  every  day  from  ten  o'clock  till  five 
in  that  House  hearing  appeals,  and  it  was 
not  therefore  to  be  expected,  seeing  that 
he  had  no  breathing  time  at  all,  that  he 
should  come  to  the  evening  song  quite  as 
fresh  as  other  Members  of  that  House, 
who  came  down  to  it  from  less  laborious 
occupations,    It  ihould  not  be  forgotteii| 
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too,  that  after  the  public  business  of  the 
House  wasover^he  resumed  the  hearing  of 
appeals  up  to  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Such 
had  been  the  course  of  his  proceedings, 
and-  whatever  the  noble  Marquis  might 
think  of  it,  this  he  knew,  that  the  Bar  did 
not  complain  of  it.  On  one  day  he  had 
sat  in  that  House  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  nine  at  night,  and  had  disposed  of 
three  cases  after  the  public  business  of 
their  Lordships  for  that  day  had  been  con- 
cluded. He  mentioned  that  circumstance 
to  show  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  attend  to 
his  services  in  that  House  as  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  had  now  the  great  satisfaction 
of  being  enabled  to  inform  their  Lordships, 
that,  so  far  from  neglecting  that  House  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  had  got  rid  of 
the  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had 
got  rid  of  all  but  one  or  two.  There 
were  three  cases  which  had  been  entered 
since  the  14th  of  June — that  was  to  say, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session. 
He  had  got  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  arrears ; 
and  there  were  now  only  two  cases  (not 
counting  the  three  he  had  mentioned) — 
only  two  substantial  cases — remaining  to  be 
heard  out  of  all  those  which  had  been  fully 
entered  for  hearing  in  their  Lordships* 
House  on  the  first  day  of  this  present 
Session  of  this  present  Parliament.  He 
could  not  say,  therefore,  that  there  were 
any  arrears  at  all  at  present.  He  meant 
to  go  throuffh  the  remaining  Scotch  ap- 
peab  which  had  been  set  down  for  hearing 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
They  amounted  to  fourteen,  and  after  he 
had  disposed  of  them,  for  which  he  feared 
he  should  have  abundant  time,  he  would 
then  proceed  to  the  English  and  Irish 
appeals,  which  were  less  numerous.  He 
dia  not  like  to  take  them  at  present,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  Judges 
with  regard  to  them ;  and  as  it  would  not 
be  convenient  to  call  for  the  opinion  of 
those  learned  persons  during  the  vacation, 
he  should  let  those  appeals  stand  over.  So 
much  then  for  his  neglect  of  the  judicial 
business  of  that  House.  The  noble  Mar- 
quis had  complained  of  his  absence  from 
the  House  last  evening.  He  sat  in  that 
House  from  Saturday  morning  till  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  he  disposed  of  an 
important  case  at  that  sitting.  And  here 
he  should  state,  that  for  the  last  ten  days 
be  had  been  affected  by  a  serious  illness. 
Yet,  if  he  had  been  well,  what  better 
could  he  l^ave  done?  If  the  noble  Mar* 
^uii  bad  beeo  present  io  the  Housa  apy 


time  during  the  last  week,  while  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  was  hearing  appeals,  he 
would  have  seen,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  take  a  quantity  of  medicine.  He  suf- 
fered extremely  from  an  inveterate  cough, 
which  was  at  all  times  distressing  enough, 
and  especially  to  persons  arrived  at  his 

Seriod  of  life.  He  found  that  all  the 
raughts  which  he  took  did  him  no  good, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  had  it 
in  his  mind  to  go  for  a  few  days  into  the 
country,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  discussions  and  labours  of  the  ap- 
proaching week :  and  he  would  have  gone 
to  the  north  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
but  for  the  kind  and  delicate  invitation 
which  he  had  received  from  a  quarter  to 
which  he  might  not  more  particularly 
allude,  and  which  enabled  him  to  spend 
two  days  in  the  country  for  that  purpose. 
He  took  advantage  of  that  kind  offer,  and 
though  he  had  previously  suffered  from 
incessant  coughing  for  hours  together,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Marquis  that  he  was 
now  perfectly  recovered,  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  had  never  been  better  in  his  life  than 
he  was  at  this  moment.  He  would  resume 
his  sittings  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
would  go  on  during  the  week.  He  would  do 
the  same  next  week,  notwithstanding  the 
Reform  debate.  He  would  be  down  every 
morning  to  hear  appeals,  though  that  de- 
bate might  be  very  long  and  verj  wearisome. 
The  noble  Marquis  complamed  of  his 
having  been  absent  last  night  when  an  im- 
portant motion  was  to  come  on  relative  to 
our  foreign  policy.  The  fact  was,  that 
beine  aware  on  Saturday  of  the  calamity 
which  had  occurred  in  the  family  of  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  uovern- 
ment,  he  knew  that  his  noble  friend  would 
not  attend  last  night,  and  he  felt  equally 
certain  that  the  noble  Marquis  would,  in 
consequence  of  his  noble  friend's  absence, 
put  off  his  motion,  aa  in  fact  he  had  done. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  two  entire 
days  in  the  country,  and  he  hoped  that 
that  was  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to 
his  absence  last  night.  He  wished  to  have 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  his  absence 
was  not  on  account  of  illness ;  but  he  bad 
been  induced  to  state  the  fact  to  their 
Lordships  from  the  respect  he  bore  that 
House.  It  did  not  appear  to  him,  09  re- 
ferring to  the  Standing  Order,  that  any 
Chancellor  was  imperatively  expected  to 
be  in  attendance  there.  Accordmg  to  the 
wording  of  Uie  Order,  the  Keeper  of  the 
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form  of  expression  which  certainly, 
according  to  his  power  of  interpreting  the 
vernacular  language,  seemed  in  itself  to 
contenoplate  the  occurrence  of  absence. 
When  it  did  happen  that  the  Chancellor 
was  not  present,  the  House  might  then 
proceed  to  choose  a  Deputy  Speaker,  pro- 
vided such  an  officer  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  But  there  were 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  another  noble  friend  of 
his,  who  were  authorized  to  fill  that  office. 
The  House  had  been  already  indebted  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  hearing  causes 
in  Spring.  When  the  sittings  of  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  own  Court  had 
terminated,  and  the  pressure  of  business 
was  over,  he  preferred  remaining  in  town  to 
assist  in  the  operations  of  another  Court, 
to  retiring  to  the  country  for  recreation. 
His  noble  friend  was  unlike  the  generality 
of  men,  who  were  disposed  to  regard 
pleasure  as  their  business ;  with  him  busi- 
ness was  pleasure.  He  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  show  to  their  Lordships,  that 
the  absence  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Speaker  by 
the  House,  was  not  an  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstance. On  turning  over  the  pages  of 
their  Lordships'  Journals,  he  found  that, 
in  1797,  the  House  was  informed  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  absence,  and  not  only 
of  his  absence,  but  of  that  of  the  Deputy 
Speakers  also.  The  House  then  (no  reason 
being  given  for  the  absence  of  these  officers) 
proce^ed  to  choose  a  Speaker;  and  on 
whom  did  the  choice  fall  ?  Not  upon  a 
law  Lord,  but  upon  no  other  than  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  business  on 
hand  was  not  of  trifling  moment — it  was 
nothing  less  than  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament. From  these  facts  which  he  had 
taken  leave  to  lay  before  their  Lordships, 
he  trusted  it  would  appear  that  his  con- 
duct was  not  utterly  without  excuse.  He 
begged  their  Lordships'  pardon  if,  by  any 
act  of  his,  he  had  occasioned  inconvenience 
to  the  House,  but  he  had  been  impressed 
by  the  conviction,  that  he  best  testified  his 
duty  to  that  House,  for  whose  honour 
and  privileges  he  entertained  the  most  in- 
violate and  profound  respect,  by  bestowing 
his  best,  his  most  conscientious  attention 
on  the  business  of  his  office. 

The  Earl  of  EldoJi  said,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Speaker  or  his  deputy  should 
attend,  in  order  to  protect  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  hot  still  the  House,  if 
both  were  abteat  bad  the  power  to  ap- 


point a  Speaker,  and  this  showed  that 
there  might  be  times  at  which  the  Chan* 
cellor  might  be  absent,  and  also  that  hts 
Deputy  might  be  occasionally  absent,  and 
there  might  sometimes  be  good  reason  for 
their  being  both  absent.  But  the  rule 
had  been,  that  when  the  Lord  Chancdlor 
was  absent,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Judges  at  the  head  of  the  Courts  in  West- 
minster Hall  should  be  appointed  Speaker. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  very  good 
Speaker,  and  that  noble  Earl  knew  how 
highly  he  respected  him.  But  consider- 
ing what  important  questions  of  law  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
in  that  House,  and  what  an  immense 
amount  of  property  might  be  involved  in 
them,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  some  other 
eminent  Judge  at  the  head  of  some  of  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  should  sit  as 
Judge,  ^s  for  himself,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  arrear  of  appeals  In 
that  House ;  but  then  he  never  recollect- 
ed the  House  sitting  until  the  month  of 
October,  and  this  year  the  Session  had 
commenced  in  June,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  July.  He  had  used  all  the  exertions 
in  his  power  to  bring  up  the  airear  of 
appeals  that  the  fornis  of  the  House  at 
that  time  allowed  him.  And  then,  after 
all  that  had  been  said  about  the  delays  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  not  the 
person  who  ought  to  be  blamed  for  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Vice-chancellor,  he  had  been  with* 
drawn  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
three  days  in  the  week,  in  order  to  attend 
that  House,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  as  much  business  in  three  days  as 
in  six.  The  rule  as  to  this  House  was, 
that  the  Speaker  might  be  absent  if  he 
had  a  good  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not 
attending ;  but  in  the  times  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  invariable  usage  was,  that  the 
Speaker  was  never  absent  without  stating 
to  the  Deputy  Speaker  that  he  was  to  hk 
absent,  and  the  reason  for  that  absence. 
Last  night  there  was  a  most  important 
Bill  — the  Pluralities'  BiU  — before  the 
House,  to  which  a  noble  and  learned 
friend  of  his  (Lord  Wynford),  not  now 
present,  bad  stated  unanswerable  objec- 
tions, to  which  no  reply  had  been  .given ; 
and  it  was  of  the  hignest  importance  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  for  if  he  had 
confessed  that  the  objections  were  un* 
answerable  the  Bill  night  not  bftTO  pMf« 
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cd.  He  thought,  that  after  the  explaoa- 
tJOD  which  they  had  heard  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  they  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  conversation  ;  out  he 
should  certainly  not  let  ihe  next  Session 
pass  away  without  submitting  to  their 
Lordships  a  motion  the  better  to  provide 
against  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 
Lord  HolUmd  would  trespass  a  moment 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  although 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  question  before 
it,  for  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  any 
doubt  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  who  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  country,  and  who,  in  particular, 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  Lord- 
ships. How  could  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  duties  be  better  done  than  in  fur- 
thering the  ends  of  justice  in  the  king- 
dom ?  Was  he  not  more  usefully  occu- 
pied in  devoting  the  evening  hour  to  the 
prayers  of  anxious  suitors,  than  in  occu- 
pying a  place  on  the  Woolsack,  when 
their  Lordships  were  considering  matters 
of  no  pressing  or  especial  importance  at 
their  Table?  There  was  no  question  be- 
fore the  House,  for  the  noble  Earl  had 
concluded  his  speech  without  a  motion, 
whereby  they  might  know  the  Contents 
from  the  Not-contents ;  yet  he  would 
craveleaveto  trace  the  history  of  iJbeStand- 
ing  Order  referred  to  on  the  occasion. 
That  Order  was  framed  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  he  much  doubtid 
whether  it  ought  to  be  on  their  Journals  at 
all.  It  was  framed  in  the  year  1660; 
and  he  was  far  from  being  certain  that 
the  House,  previous  to  that  date,  acknow- 
ledged the  Lord  Keeper's  right  to  take 
his  seat  as  their  Spesiker.  The  right  of 
nominating  a  Speaker  had  been  contested 
by  that  House  with  the  Crown ;  and  the 
Standing  Order  was  a  compromise  between 
them.  He  would  refer  to  the  documents 
of  the  period  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  matter  clearly  before  their  Lordships. 
[The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  read 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  the  report 
of  the  6th  of  June,  1660,  on  Uie  question 
of  the  right  of  the  Peers  to  choose  their 
Speaker.]  From  those  historical  records 
il  was  clear»  that  the  Standing  Order  did 
not  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Chancellor 
to  attend  in  that  House.  The  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, was  no  more  the  legal  adviser  of 
their  Lordships  than  any  other  Peer  of  Par« 
liament^and  b(  would  oppose  the  reception 
Vf  fucb  an  opiiiion.    Il  want  to  thiow  the 


judicature  of  the  House  into  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  and  not  the  collective  body. 
The  case  of  a  Chancellor  had  been  ciled, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  was  censured  for  ab- 
sence, although  his  excuse  was  attend- 
ance on  the  King.  This  was  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  but  the  authority 
quoted  was  not  that  of  the  House,  but 
the  language  of  a  protest — a  protest  ema- 
nating from  a  violent  faction  in  times  re- 
markable for  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit. 
He  confessed  that  this  quotation  from 
a  protest  had  tickled  his  vanity  no  little, 
for  he  had  been  a  great  protester  in  his 
day — greater  than  Uie  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  had  every  respect  for  the  sym- 
bols of  conscientious  opposition.  This 
act  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  by 
which  he  placed  the  language  of  dissen- 
tients above  the  authority  of  the  House, 
had  not  only  tickled  his  vanity — ^had  not 
onlv  surprised  him  extremely  —  but  he 
had  been  induced  to  hail  it  as  an  auspi- 
cious omen  of  their  future  and  more  mo- 
mentous proceedings.  But  the  attempts 
of  a  faction  had  failed  against  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield;  and  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  he  would  contend,  that, 
neither  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  the  provisions  of  the  order 
of  the  House,  could  any  blame  be  attach- 
ed to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  did  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  talent  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  nor  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  bis 
time ;  but  he  still  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Order  on  their  Lordships'  Journals  should 
either  be  enforced  or  expunged.  He  felt 
that  he  was  but  discharging  his  duty  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,  in  establishing  the 
point,  whether  it  was  imperative  on  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  to  be  in  attend- 
ance or  not. 
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Monmikl  im  bpo^ft  Id.  By  Mr.  8raiM«  Rfu,  to 
anMDd  lo  muoh  oT  aa  Act  Ite  Um  llm^nnnr  of  Urn 
Cttttomf  m  allow  eacUia  Fees  to  be  tekoi  by  Officen  of 
ttMCuslont. 

KiLDARE  Street  Society  (Irelaitd).] 
Lord  Caetlereagk  presented  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  grant  to  the  Kildare  Street 
Societv»  from  the  town  of  Glenams.  He 
took  that  opportunitv  to  assure  the  House, 
that  a  nrj  strong;  6elis|^  of  diiaatisiac* 
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tiou  pervaded  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  he  was  connected,  at  the  course 
which  the  Government  had  determined 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  this  Society. 
This  feeling  was  general  in  the  province 
of  Ulster.  The  Protestants  ought  not  to 
suffer  because  they  were  the  smaller 
number ;  it  was  most  unwise  to  legislate 
for  one  part  of  a  people.  He  feared  that 
the  measures  of  Government  would  alienate 
the  industry,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of 
Ireland  from  this  country,  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  looked  up  for  countenance 
and  support. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  the  objects  of 
the  Society  had  failed,  and  many  of  its 
principal  Members  had  seceded,  after  find- 
ing that  its  system  did  not  work  well. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne  said,  that  Irish 
Members  would  give  their  support  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  whether  the  Government 
made  grants  to  the  Kildare  Btreet  Society 
or  to  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  Government 
had  done  but  tardy  justice  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland ;  but,  though  tardy,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  the  violent  partisans 
on  the  other  side  felt  more  and  more  irri- 
tated as  this  justice  was  evinced. 

•Sir  Robert  Bateson  thought,  that  what 
fell  from  the  Catholics  in  that  House 
looked  very  like  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Catholic  ascendancy. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  deprecated  all  allu- 
sion to  religious  opinions  in  that  House, 
and  the  continuance  of  such  discussion  as 
that. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Reform  (Scotland.)]  Mr.  Robert  A, 
Dundas  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh , 
being  trustees  of  landed  property,  pur- 
chased by  a  legacy  which  naa  been  de- 
vised for  charitable  purposes,  complaining 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  by  destroving  supe- 
riorities, which  they  had  hitherto  sold, 
would  take  away  their  property.  He  con- 
tended, that  superiorities  were  private 
property,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
without  compensation.  The  petitioners 
also  prayed  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counsel  at  the  bar,  and  receive  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  Pringle  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  deprecated  the  language 
which  had  formerly  been  used  by  the 
Ix)rd  Advocate. 

Wr,  /oAn  QoimfMl  Uuibed  for  hit  na- 


tive country.  To  the  honour  of  England, 
it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  not  one  demand 
for  compensation  had  been  made  by  any 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs 
which  had  been,  annihilated  by  this  Bill. 
He  was  therefore  sorry  to  find,  that  it  was 
left  for  Scotland  to  ask  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  that  which  she  ought  never  to 
have  had.  No  property  would  be  taken  away 
by  this  Bill  from  these  Trustees,  for  the 
superiority  would  still  remain  unimpaired. 
The  property  would  remain ;  but  the  right 
of  voting  attached  to  it  would  be  taken 
away. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Stafford  was  mislead- 
ing English  Members,  when  he  instituted 
a  comparison  between  the  rotten  boroughs 
of  England  and  the  superiorities  of  Scot- 
land. Did  be  mean  to  say,  that  the  right 
of  voting  attached  ,to  a  superiority  was 
illegal?  Superiorities  might  be  legally 
sold — would  thehon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man say  the  same  of  a  rotten  borough  ? 

Mr.  Gillon  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
traordinary language  held  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Glasgow.  In  his  opinion,  the 
holders  of  superiorities  had  no  more  claim 
to  compensation  than  the  holders  of  rotten 
boroughs.  He  had  heard  with  pleasure 
the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  that 
he  intended  by  his  bill  to  destroy  every 
rag  and  tatter  of  the  abominable  system 
of  Scotch  elections. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  that  the  bur- 
gage tenures  of  England  were  quite  as 
much  legal  property  as  the  superiorities  of 
Scotland,  and  yet  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenures  had  never  put  forth  any  claim  to 
compensation,  because  much  as  they  dis- 
approved of  the  English  Reform  Bill, 
they  felt  that  private  advantage  ought  to 
give  way  to  the  public  good.  He  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  so  stanch  a  Re- 
former as  the  hon.  member  for  Glasgow 
plead  for  compensation  for  the  holders  of 
Scotch  superiorities.  He  (Sir  E.  Sugden) 
would  never  consent  to  give  to  the  holders 
of  Scotch  superiorities  that  which  had  not 
even  been  asked  for  by  the  English  holders 
of  burgage  tenures. 

Mr.  Kennedy  contended,  that  the  peti- 
tioners would  lose  no  property  by  this 
Bill.  They  could  not  vote  themselves  on 
this  superiority,  but  thev  could  sell  the 
right  of  voting  on  it  to  others ;  and  it  was 
only  right  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
that  pecuniary  advantage  which  othen 
obtaiood  from  politioal  jobbuij;« 
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Mr.  Robert  A .  Dundas^  in  moving  that 
this  petition  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  petitioners,  in  bringing 
forward  this  petition,  were  influenced  by 
public  and  not  by  private  and  selfish  con- 
siderations. 

Lord  Stormont  begged  to  remind  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford, 
that  though  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum 
might  be  legally  sold,  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  for  Old  Sarum  could  not  be 
legally  sold.  Now,  superiorities  were  sold, 
and  sold  daily  by  auction,  in  pursuance  of 

EKsesses  issuing  out  of  the  Courts  of 
w  in  Scotland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  therefore,  knew  nothing  about 
Uie  right  of  voting  in  Scotland,  however 
well  he  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
right  of  voting  in  Stafford. 

Mr.  John  Campbell :  The  right  of  vot- 
ing for  Old  Sarum  is  in  the  burgage 
tenures  of  Old  Sarum;  and  a  burgage 
tenure  may  be  sold  by  aucti^  quite  as 
legally  as  a  Scotch  superiority. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  if  any  jobbing 
had  taken  place  it  was  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  the  Reform  Bill.  Ministers  had 
demolished  the  English  Constitution,  they 
had  plundered  the  English  people,  and  now 
they  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  people  of  Scotland.  By  the  Scotch  Bill, 
the  freeholders  of  that  country  would  be 
deprived  of  more  than  2,000,000/.  sterling, 
on  account  of  losing  the  superiorities  at- 
tached to  the  freeholds.  The  subject  was 
one  of  vast  importance,  and  be  wished  it 
to  meet  with  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  St.  Mawes  (Sir  £•  B.  Sugden)  as  to 
the  Scotch  superiorities,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  returned  for 
Weymouth.  He  trusted  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  not  inflict  upon  Scotland  the 
Reform  Bill  now  promulgated.  The 
people  of  that  country,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  did  not  desire  it — they  did  not 
wish  for  Reform.  It  would  be  a  great  curse 
to  that  country,  which  had  flourished  with 
the  present  system,  and  was  now  proceed- 
ing prosperously,  to  have  the  tenantry 
made  politicians.  Instead  of  attending  to 
their  rural  occupations,  cheerfully  and 
contented,  as  was  the  case  at  present,  they 
would  lose  their  valuable  time  in  going  to 
elections,  and  engaging  in  political  matters. 
He  would,  however,  endeavour  to  prevent 


the  evils  of  that  description  from  being  in- 
troduced  among  his  tenantry,  for  he  would 
not  have  one  voter  under  the  Bill  if  pos- 
sible. He  would  let  leases — ^supposing 
seven  years  was  the  qualification — for  six 
years  and  eleven  months;  and  his  tenants 
who  had  a  house  rented  at  a  certain  sum, 
should  have  them  a  few  shillings  lower.— 
an  arrangement,  he  apprehended,  to  which 
they  could  have  no  objection.  He  begged 
to  tell  the  learned  Lord,  that  he  would  set 
this  Bill  at  defiance.  The  excitement 
about  Reform  had  subsided,  and  he 
begged  to  recommend  the  learned  Lord  to 
adopt  some  measures  before  another  elec- 
tion to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
which  had  so  disgraced  the  country  at  the 
last. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  assured  the  last 
speaker  tliat  he  had  not  made  any  attack 
upon  the  Scotch  superiorities :  he  had 
only  compared  them  to  the  burgage  tenures 
of  England.  As  to  the  burgage  tenures 
of  Weymouth,  he  knew  not  what  they  bad 
to  do  with  the  matter  now  under  debate. 
He  could,  however,  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  there  were  a  greatmany  freeholders 
in  Weymouth,  holders  of  large  property, 
who  were  unconnected  with  burgage 
tenures. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  of  opinion,  that 
those  who  had  purchased  superiorities  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  entitled  to  compensation.  An 
action  would  lie  for  the  recovery  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  a  superiority ;  and  from  that 
it  was  obvious  they  were  as  much  property 
as  any  thing  else.  He  also  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  English  boroughs  which  were 
to  be  disfrauchised  were  entitled  to  com- 
pensation; there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in 
the  1,200,000/.  given  to  the  proprietors  of 
Irish  boroughs  abolished  at  the  Union. 
That  the  borough  proprietors  of  England 
had  not  demanded  that  compensation  to 
which  they  were  of  right  entitled,  was 
owing  to  the  system  of  terrorism  which 
had  prevailed  ever  since  this  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. The  petitioners  in  this  case, 
instead  of  asking  too  much,  had  asked  for 
much  less  than  they  had  a  right  to  claim. 

Petition  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Call  of  the  House.]  Mr.  0*C<mneU 
rose  to  move  that  his  Motion,  for  the  Call 
of  the  House,  be  postponed  till  Monday. 
He  should  have  contented  himself  with 
simply  making  that  Motion,  but  he  under- 
stood bis  MotioD  was  to  be  opposed.    In- 
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dividuals  complained;  bat  was  he  not 
right  to  take  measures  to  ensure  a  full 
House,  when  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  to 
be  postponed  till  October  8th?  It  was 
not  to  be  read  a  second  time  till  after  the 
Scotch  Bill  was  completed.  Gentlemen 
complained  of  being  kept  in  town  by  his 
motion — but  for  what  were  they  kept  in 
town  ?  To  do  their  duty.  The  subject  was  of 
vital  importance  to  Ireland.  The  subject 
was  the  amendment  of  the  Representa- 
tion ;  all  other  matters  were  mere  details, 
which  might  be  attended  to  or  neglected 
without  any  very  serious  consequences; 
but  correcting  the  Representation  was  a 
vital  matter.  Even  those  Gentlemen  who 
were  opposed  to  Reform  must  desire  that 
the  question  should  now  be  settled,  and 
that  the  plan  should  not  again  require 
altering.  He,  therefore,  felt  it  his  duty 
to  use  all  the  constitutional  means  in  his 
power  to  secure  a  full  and  complete  attend- 
ance of  the  House.  He  did  not  mean  to 
keep  the  Order  inconveniently  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  he  therefore  now  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  postpone  the  Call  until 
Monday,  the  10th  of  October.  At  that 
time  he  should  either  enforce  the  Order, 
or  move  that  it  be  discharged,  as  he  might 
see  fit  from  the  nature  of  the  attendance. 
The  uniform  neglect  with  which  all  busi- 
ness respecting  Ireland  was  treated  in  that 
House  required  such  a  step  on  his  part  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  Irish  Members  had  attended  so 
regularly  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
English  Reform  Bill.  He  moved  there- 
fore, that  the  present  Order  be  now  dis- 
charged, and  that  a  fresh  Order  for  a  Call 
of  the  House  be  issued  for  next  Monday 
week,  the  10th  of  October. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  if  he  wanted 
a  reason  for  opposing  this,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  the  member  for 
Kerry.  Whenever  the  name  of  Ireland 
was  mentioned,  that  Member  took  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  country- 
men, through  that  House,  and  complaining 
that  their  interests  were  neglected.  He 
appealed  to  the  House  if  this  was  fair  and 
just.  No  part  of  the  empire  received  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  that  House  as  Ire- 
land. No  man  in  the  House  spoke  so  often 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  that  every  vestry  squabble 
in  that  country  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  in- 
terference of    the   Imperial   Legislature. 

If  the  hon.  Member's  wishee  were  to  be 


consulted,  365  days  of  sittinft  xirould  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  it- 
self. He  believed  that  Ireland  had  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  attention  of 
the  House ;  and  feeling  that  there  was 
great  inconvenience  in  this  unnecessary 
suspension  of  a  Call  over  the  heads  of 
the  Members,  he  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Order  be  discharged  abso- 
lutely. The  hon.  Member  might  renew 
it  at  some  other  time  if  he  thought  proper. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  the  cause  of 
the  great  pressure  of  Irish  business  was 
the  long  mismanagement  which  had  un- 
happily been  allowed  to  prevail  there, 
which  rendered  many  legislative  changes 
indispensably  necessary  to  its  present 
quiet  and  future  welfare.  Yet,  at  the 
moment  when  a  question  of  paramount  im- 
portance  with  respect  to  that  country  Was 
coming  on,  the  member  for  Oakhampton 
(Sir  R.  Vyvyan)  wished  the  hon.  Member 
to  discharge  the  Order  for  a  Call,  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  might  be  at 
liberty  to  go  and  amuse  themselves,  and 
take  their  pleasure  in  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  would  persevere,  and  not  abandon 
the  Order. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  would  support 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry, 
who  was  not  in  fault  as  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  Call,  because  he  could  not 
know  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  would  be  postponed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  give  full  notice,  in  order  to 
have  a  full  attendance.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was,  however,  most  unjust  in  saving 
that  Irish  affairs  were  not  attended  to, 
for  every  proper  attention  was  given  to 
them.  As  to  the  objection  that  the 
Scotch  Bill  came  before  the  Irish  Bill,  he, 
as  a  Scotchman,  would  have  no  objection 
to  give  the  precedence  to  the  Irish  Bill. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  half  the  time  of  the 
House  was  occupied  with  Irish  affairs. 
What  was  the  object  of  the  member  for 
Kerry  making  such  imputations  as  he  did, 
or  why  not  have  a  Call  for  Scotland  as 
well  as  Ireland  ?  He  repelled  with  in- 
dignation the  attack  of  the  member  for 
Kerry  on  the  Members  of  that  House. 
That  hon.  Member  seemed  to  think  that 
no  voices  should  have  any  weight  in  that 
House  unless  they  sat  for  counties.  As 
to  the  attack  on  the  hon.  Bsronet  (Sir  R. 
Vyvyan)  it  came  badly  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry,  who  was  never  yet  re- 
turned twice  for  any  place— neither  was 
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he  preient  at  the  division  on  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  the  other  night.  He  hoped 
and  trusted  the  Hoiise  would  not  be  dra- 
gooned by  the  hon«  Member,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking,  was  tbe  British  House  of 
Commons  to  bow  to  tbe  hon.  Member, 
ODce  for  Clare,  once  for  Waterford,  and 
now  for  Kerry? 

General  Palmer  rose  to  support  the 
Motion^and  had  also  a  personal  reason 
for  it.  Haying  hitherto  failed  in  his  en- 
deavours to  be  heard  upon  tbe  question  of 
Reform,  he  vras  still  anxious  to  do  it 
whilst  the  attendance  of  Members  justi- 
fied the  attempt,  and  encouraged  bim  to 
make  it;  inasmuch  as  the  view  he  bad 
taken  of  the  question  was  different  from  all 
who  had  risen  in  the  Debate.  He  confi- 
dently hoped  (notwithstanding  tbe  speeches 
of  the  right  hon«  Baronet  upon  the  Bill 
which  had  passed  the  House)  to  show  the 
necessity  for  it,  in  a  light  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  open  to  convic- 
tion on  the  subject.  And  as,  in  what  he 
had  to  say,  if  allowed  the  opportunity,  he 
should  spare  the  House  the  repetition 
of  any  argument  already  urged  in  the 
debate,  he  hoped  it  would  be  considered 
a  claim  to  its  indulgence,  and  an  earnest 
that  he  would  trespass  as  shortly  on  its 
time  as  the  deep  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion would  allow  him. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan)  would  perse- 
vere, as  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  had 
followed  his  usual  course  of  throwing  im- 
putations upon  other  hon.  Gentlemen. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  did  not  come 
under  his  lash,  as  he  had  been  constant  in 
his  attendance,  and  intended  to  continue 
so,  and  would  be  as  ready  to  oppose  the 
Irish,  as  he  had  been  the  English  Reform 
Bill.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
occasion  for  the  Call,  for  be  was  sure 
Members  would  be  constant  in  their  at- 
tendance, without  any  other  obligation 
than  their  duty  to  their  country. 

Lord  AUhorp  thought,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry,  in  anticipating  opposi- 
tion to  his  Motion,  had  gone  rather  too 
far.  Tbe  experience  of  many  years  enabled 
him  to  give  a  decided  contradiction  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  afiairs  of  Ireland  were 
not  attended  to  in  that  House.  The  Ca- 
tholic Question  had  been  brought  forward 
by  Mr*  Fox  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and, 
on  all  other  occasions,  English  Members 
were  ever  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Ireland.    Tbe  hon.  and  learned  member 


for  Kerry  had  not  pursued  the  course 
most  likely  to  ensure  a  large  attendance 
by  his  speech  to-night.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  the  postponement 
of  the  Call  was  no  more  than  what  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  case  of  election 
ballots,  which  hung  over  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  was  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  course  he  had  adopt- 
ed. It  was  most  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  full  attendance  of  Members 
on  the  question  of  tbe  Irish  Reform  Bill, 
and  he  should  feel  most  reluctant  to 
oppose  any  motion  with  such  an  object. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Members  to  attend  on 
all  occasions;  but  that  did  not  always 
occur,  and  the  season  of  the  year  might, 
perhaps,  render  a  Call  more  necessary. 
If,  however,  there  was  a  full  attendance, 
probably  the  hon.  Member  might  not 
persevere  in  his  Call. 

Sir-  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  most 
painful  thing  in  any  discussion  that  arose 
was,  that  whenever  Ireland  was  mention- 
ed,  it  led  to  angry  altercation.  He  wished 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  sub- 
jects of  the  State  would  feel  they  had  but 
one  country.  If  there  were  any  part  of 
the  empire  in  which  injuries  were  espe- 
cially felt  by  England,  Ireland  was  that 
part.  As  to  postponing  the  Irish  to  the 
Scotch  Bill,  where  was  the  offence  to 
Ireland  ?  None,  no  more  than  it  was  an 
offence  to  Scotland  not  to  have  a  Call  on 
tbe  Bill  for  that  country.  The  hon. 
Member  was  not  to  blame  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Call,  but  five  or  six  post- 
ponements made  it  highly  inconvenient. 
He  should  vote  for  the  Amendment  if  it 
were  pressed  to  a  division ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  an  offence 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  should  regret  such  an  occurrence. 

Mr.  Sheil  contended,  that  tbe  post- 
ponements of  the  Order  for  the  Call  of 
the  House  were  not  at  all  attributable  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry, 
but  to  the  measures  of  Government.  The 
Irish  Members  had  hitherto  given  a  per- 
severing and  undivided  attention,  and  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  same  from  others 
when  the  affairs  of  that  country  were 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  said,  the  Irish 
Members  had  been  instructed  by  their 
constituents  to  press  upon  the  Imperial 
Parliament  the  condition  of  their  country, 
and  the  necessity  for  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Representatives  for  that  part  of  the 
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empire.  He  therefore  hoped,  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  Call  of  the  House  or 
not,  the  English  Members  would  make 
a  point  of  attending  when  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill  was  before  the  House,  thai  they 
might  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  that 
they  would  all  consider  themselves  as 
Members  for  one  common  country. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry, 
for  he  at  all  times  desired  to  see  a  full 
attendance  of  Members ;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  precedence  of  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill,  he  should  insist  upon  the  right  of 
Scotland  to  stand  next  to  England,  and 
would  not  allow  any  thing  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  could  say,  to  con- 
vince him  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  thrust 
in  between  two  countries  that  stood  in 
such  direct  juxta-position.  The  Irish, 
therefore,  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  jO^  Connelly  in  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Preston,  stated,  that  he  had  choice 
of  three  counties  at  the  last  election,  and 
decided  for  his  native  county  of  Kerry. 
This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  opinion 
which  his  countrymen  entertained  of  him, 
for  they  knew  his  honesty,  they  were 
sensible  of  his  candour,  and  they  were 
aware  that  double-dealing  was  not  amongst 
his  habits.  He  had  never,  like  the  mem- 
ber for  Preston,  spoken  on  one  side  and 
voted  on  another;  for  the  Ultra-Tories  had 
got  the  benefit  of  his  speeches,  though 
they  lost  his  votes,  and  he  wished  them 
joy  of  their  bargain.  He  did  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  the  postponement  of  the 
Irish  Bill  was  a  slight  to  Ireland,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
injury  to  her  interests,  which  he  consi- 
dered a  still  more  serious  ground  of 
complaint.  But  when  he  was  told  that 
Englishmen  had  brought  forward  the 
Catholic  Question — it  was  easy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fox  had  brought  that  question  for- 
ward, but  it  was  convenient  to  forget  other 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  with 
respect  to  it.  It  was  convenient  to  forget, 
that  two  years  after  his  having  brought  it 
forward,  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  office  under 
an  agreement  with  George  3rd,  that  he 
was  not  to  bring  forwaitl  that  question 
while  in  office.  Talk  to  him  of  English 
justice,  when  he  had  the  fact  now  before 
him,  that  a  Motion  for  a  Call  of  the  House, 
which  was  never  resisted  on  any  former 
occasion,  was  now  opposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan),  when  he  saw 
those  crowded  benches  ready  to  support 


that  opposition,  because  the  question  was 
only  an  Irish  question.  Was  that  justice 
or  fairness  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  fate 
of  his  Motion,  he  should  feel  that  he  had 
performed  his  duty.  The  country  should 
know  how  that  duty  had  been  performed, 
and  how  it  was  met  in  that  House. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  not  have  the  satisfaction, 
which  he  seemed  to  desire,  of  making;  a 
complaint  that  his  Call  was  put  off.  He 
should  have  the  Call  on  the  day  which  he 
had  named  for  it,  for  he  (Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan)  would  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who  wished  to  bear  down  that  Honse, 
would  find  that  Englishmen,  and  Scotch- 
men, and  Irishmen,  would  not  allow  them* 
selves  to  be  borne  down  by  him,  or  be 
driven  from  their  purpose  by  any  course 
which  that  hon.  and  learned  Member 
might  please  to  take.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  stated  that  in  which  he 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  when  he 
asserted  that  Englishmen  were  negligent 
of  matters  which  related  to  Ireland.  On 
all  matters  of  importance,  affecting  the 
interest  of  that  country.  Englishmen  at- 
tended with  as  much  desire  to  benefit 
that  country  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  or  any  others  who  joined  in 
opinion  with  him.  These  kind  of  charges, 
therefore,  about  want  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen,  were  without  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  charge  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Oakhamp- 
ton,  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Kerry,'  wished  to  bear  down  the  House, 
was  most  unjust  and  unfounded  [criet 
of  "  Noy  no**\  He  repeated  that  it  was. 
The  course  taken  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  was  perfectly  justifiable.  He  post- 
poned his  Call,  because  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  to  which  it  applied,  was 
also  postponed.  What  other  course  could 
he  have  adopted  ?  The  conduct  of  .the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  those  who  supported 
him  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had 
seldom  witnessed — and  such  as,  in  his 
opinion,  was  unbecoming  English  gentle- 
men {'' No,  no;\and  '' Orderr]  He 
would  assert  that  it  was — ^it  was  at  least 
unbecoming  English  legislators.  He  had 
seen  such  opposition  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  as  he  thought  wholly  un- 
becoming hon.  Members,  sitting  as  a 
legislative  body.  Was  it  not  natural  that 
his  hon«  friend  should  resent  such  con- 
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dact,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  manner  it 
deserved  ?  If  hon.  Members  wished  to 
be  treated  as  English  gentlemen,  let  them 
behave  as  English  gentlemen    ["  Order.'*] 

The  Speaker:  It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  that  such  an 
imputation  as  his  language  conveyed 
was  quite  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Hume  repeated,  that  the  conduct 
of  several  hon.  Members  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (the  member  for  Kerry) 
was  altogether  indecent  and  unbecoming 
them  as  legislators.  Such  opposition  was 
most  unfair,  and  his  hon.  friend  was  jus- 
tified in  complaining  of  it  as  he  had  done. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  whether  he 
accused  him  of  acting  in  a  manner  unbe- 
coming an  English  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hume  spoke  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
conduct  as  a  legislator  ['*No,  no"]  He 
believed  he  had  used  the  words  ^*  English 
gentleman,"  but  he  did  not  mean  it  as 
personally  oflfensive,  for  he  had  no  wish 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  man,  but  he 
had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  several  hon.  Members  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  who  was  perfectly  right 
in  the  course  he  had  adopted.  He  had  a 
right  to  defer  his  motion  for  a  Call  of  the 
House,  as  the  business  to  which  it  referred 
was  also  postponed.  He  was  perfectly 
right  to  take  tne  opportunity  of  speaking 
out  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen.  It  was 
what  they  expected  of  him.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  find 
that  Irishmen  should  have  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  a  different  measure  of  justice 
was  dealt  out  to  them  from  that  which 
had  been  dealt  out  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  any  such  impression 
existed  in  the  mind  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  he  was  right  to  seek  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  what  were  his  opinions, 
and  those  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  parts 
of  the  Bill,  in  as  large  an  assembly  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  possible ;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  right  to  move  the  Call 
of  the  House,  in  which  he  hoped  he  would 
persevere. 

Lord  Altharp  wished  to  correct  a  mis- 
take into  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry  had  fallen  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Fox.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber stated,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  taken  office 
under  a  pledge  or  agreement  with  George 
3rd  that  he  would  not  bring  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  during  his  Administration. 
Now  this  was  not  the  fact.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends  went  out  of  office  in  1807, 
because  they  found  they  could  not  carry 
the  Catholic  Question. 

Question  put,  and  ordered,  that  the 
House  be  called  over  on  the  10th  of 
October. 

France — Belgium — Greece.]  Sir 
Richard  VyVyan  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Viscount  (Palmerston)  to 
a  subject  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  Belgium,  and  to  ask  a  question  con- 
cerning it.  The  House  was  aware  that 
the  affairs  of  Belgium  had  now  arrived  at 
that  state  at  which  they  might  congratulate 
his  Majesty's  Government  on  having  ob- 
tained that  which  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  obtain  by  a  firm  perseverance—on 
having  obtained  from  those  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  France  a  promise 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  Belgium.  This  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  most  important  point 
gained,  and  he  congratulated  Ministers 
upon  it.  But  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  an  arrangement  had  lately 
been  entered  into  between  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Belgium,  by  which 
officers  of  high  rank  and  great  reputation 
in  the  French  armies  were  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Belgian  service,  and  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  her  armies  under 
the  King,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  army  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Now  it  was 
well  known,  that  the  troops  of  one  conn- 
try,  officered  by  the  subjects  of  another, 
were,  generally  speaking,  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  country  to  which  the  officers 
belonged.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
native  troops  in  India,  which  were  all 
officered  by  British  officers. 

Lord  AUhorp  rose  to  order.  He  would 
beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  there 
was  no  question  before  the  House,  and 
that  it  certainly  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  inconvenient  course  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions, as  the  hon.  Baronet  was  now 
doing,  on  putting  a  question  to  a  member 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  As  there 
was  no  question  before  the  House,  he 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  any  questions  he  had  to 
put,  he  ought  to  put  with  convenient 
brevity. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  claimed  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  while  he  put  the 
questions  he  was  about  to  ask,  in  that  way 
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which  appeared  to  him  the  best  to  ha?e 
bis  object  understood.  He  repeated^  that 
it  must  be  obvious^  that  an  army  so  offi- 
cered as  that  he  had  mentioned,  must  be 
under  the  control  of  that  country  to  which 
the  officers  belonged.  The  question  which 
he  wished  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  was, 
whether  it  was  correct  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  he  had  mentioned  had  been 
made  between  France  and  Belgium,  and 
whether  that  arrangement  had  become  the 
subject  of  any  communications  between 
the  goremments  of  France  and  of  this 
country  ?  Another  question  which  he 
wished  to  ask  related  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Greece.  He  understood  that 
disturbances  had  recently  broken  out  in 
several  parts  of  that  country,  which  made 
its  internal  condition  as  unsettled  as  when 
the  war  was  carried  on  there  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks.  What  he  wished 
to  know  was,  whether  the  three  Powers 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  had  made  any 
arrangement  as  to  the  future  government 
of  Greece,  or  as  to  who  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  its  government  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston  would  not  then 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  a  subject 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  himself  volun- 
tarily postponed  yesterday.  As  to  the  first 
question  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  put, 
he  must  again  throw  himself  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  when  he  stated, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  arrangements 
which  an  independent  sovereign,  whom  we 
had  acknowledged,  might  think  proper  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  his  own  army,  or 
to  the  defence  of  his  country.  He  must, 
therefore,  decline  answering  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's first  question.  As  to  the  second 
question,  respecting  the  state  of  Greece, 
he  would  admit  that  accounts  had  reached 
this  country  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
unfortunate  events  in  Greece  ;  but  be 
trusted  that  they  were  only  temporary 
derangements,  and  that  by  this  time  they 
were  at  an  end.  The  conference  of  the 
three  Powers  was  still  continued,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  by  which 
the  tranquillity  of  that  country  might  be 
restored  and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Casb  ov  John  Leart.]  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  rose  to  submit  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  for  the  production  of 
any  correspondence  which  took  place  be- 
tween Baron  Pennefather  and  the  Irish 


Government  on  the  subject  of  the  convic-* 
tion  and  sentence  of  John  Leary,  at  the 
late  Special  Commission  at  Cork.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated,  that 
Leary,  who  was  a  small  farmer,  was  ac- 
cused, with  three  or  four  others  of  a  con- 
epiracy  to  murder.  He  was  tried  sepa- 
rately, and  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  without  any  hope  being  held  out 
of  any  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  On 
the  next  day  one  of  the  conspirators  was 
tried  on  the  same  evidence,  but  the  Jury 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the 
verdict,  and  were  at  length  discharged 
without  giving  any.  The  two  others  were 
afterwards  tried,  and  though  the  Jury  were, 
he  might  say,  selected  by  Government, 
there  having  been  no  less  than  forty-seven 
Jurors  challenged  by  the  Crown  before 
the  twelve  were  sworn,  they  acquitted 
them  without  leaving  the  box.  The  pri- 
soner about  whom  the  Jury  could  not  agree 
was  tried  at  the  following  assizes  and  also 
acquitted.  On  this  Leary  was  respited, 
and  at  length  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life,  though  the  Judge 
before  whom  he  was  tried  had  made  two 
or  three  communications  to  Government 
on  his  behalf.  Now  it  appeared  to  him 
that  this  prisoner's  case  was  extremely 
hard.  His  alleged  fellow  conspirators  were 
all  acquitted  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
chief  witness  against  them.  Had  that 
event  taken  place  on  the  trial  of  Leary,  he 
also  would  have  been  acquitted.  Or  had 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  tried  second 
or  third,  he  would  now  be  at  home  with 
his  family  instead  of  being  under  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life  and  sent  to  New 
South  Wales.  What  he  contended  was, 
that  if  the  Government  believed  the  evi- 
dence against  the  man  sufficient,  they 
ought  not  to  have  mitigated  his  sentence ; 
but  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  full  acquittal  from  all  punish- 
ment. In  order  to  let  the  House  see  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  who  tried 
him  as  to  his  case,  he  now  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  correspondence  between 
that  learned  Judge  and  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Callaghan  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  this  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
though  now  for  a  very  different  object 
from  the  former  occasion.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  had  moved  for  the  production  of 
the  Judge*!  notes  of  the  triali  which  the 
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Hottse  refused,  on  the  same  ground  on 
which  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  now  objected  to 
this  Motion — that  the  House  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  introduction  of  such 
a  question,  as  a  sort  of  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Justice. 
The  breakiDg:  down  of  the  chief  witness 
against  Leary  and  the  others  was  not  from 
any  contradiction  in  his  testimony,  but 
from  the  mention  of  a  fact— an  important 
one/  he  admitted — ^which  he  had  omitted 
to  state  in  his  original  depositions,  and 
which  did  not  come  out  till  after  the  trial 
of  Leary ;  but  a  most  respectable  Jury 
afterwards  convicted  two  men  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  same  witness. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  the  men  who  were 
thus  convicted  were  not  for  the  same 
offence  of  which  Leary  was  accused.  They 
were  accused  of  firing  at  a  Magistrate  in 
his  carriage,  with  intent  to  kill  him,  and 
the  fact  was  put  beyond  doubt.  The 
charge  against  Leary  was  quite  a  different 
thing. 

Lord  Althorp  objected  to  the  Motion. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  ore- 
cedent  tluit  the  communications  of  Juages 
respecting  the  case  of  prisoners  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  also  olyected  to 
the  Motion,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
noble  Lord.  The  communications  of 
Judges  as  to  any  case  before  them  must 
be  founded  on  their  notes,  and  the  same 
objections  would  lie  to  the  production  of 
those  communications  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  notes  themselves. 

Mr.  Jephion  would  have  felt  satisfied  if 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate this  affair ;  but,  as  the  case  stood, 
he  must  support  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Crampion  objected  to  the  dis- 
closure of  confidential  communications, 
and  contended,  that  even  if  the  House 
were  to  agree  to  the  production  of  the 
papers  called  for,  the  object  of  the  Mover 
would  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  CaUaghan  supported  the  Motion. 
The  objections  made  to  it  were  altogether 
of  a  technical  nature. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  maintained  that 
the  papers  moved  for  were  of  a  public  and 
not  a  private  nature. 

Mr4  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  concurred 
in  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  general  inconvenience  of 
making  that  House  a  place  of  appeal  from 
a  Court  of  Justice ;  krat  he  thought  that  a 
case  like  the  present,  in  which  so  many 


attestations  of  innocence  had  been  made, 
formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rale. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Motion, 
proceeded  on  two  assumptions,  —  that 
John  Leary  was  innocent,  and  that  no  in« 
vestigation  had  been  made  into  his  case. 
Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment  went  into  a  full  investigation  of  his 
case,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  person  was  guilty.  Whether  his  own 
opinion  on  this  matter  coincided  in  every 
particular  with  that  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment he  would  not  say,  but  he  thought 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding  improper. 
After  what  had  occurred  he  should  cer- 
tainly again  investigate  the  papers,  and 
if  he  could  come  at  any  additional  facts, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
upon  them. 

Mr.  (yConnell  thought,  that  after  the 
promise  made  by  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
to  investigate  the  case,  there  was  no  use 
in  pressing  the  subject.  The  boo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Case  or  the  Dsacles.]  Mr.  Paulett 
Mildmay  said,  he  had  a  Petition  to  pre- 
sent upon  this  subject,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  persons  in 
Winchester  and  its  neighboarhood.  The 
petitioners  were  not  bound  to  Mr.  Bing- 
ham Baring  by  any  political  ties,  nor  were 
they  at  all  under  his  influence,  many  of 
them  having  been  opposed  to  him  at  the 
last  election..  The  petitioners  prayed  for 
an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  and  they  declared  their  belief 
that  Mr.  Bingham  Baring  was  guiltless 
of  the  things  that  had  Wn  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  petition  had  been  signed, 
in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  (Sunday 
intervening)  by  no  less  than  360  persons, 
who  expressed  their  ^titude  to  the  Ma- 
gistrates, whose  decision  of  conduct  had 
last  winter  relieved  them  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  dreadful  disorders  that 
were  at  that  time  committed.  They  ex- 
pressed their  earnest  wish  that  one  of 
these  Magistrates  should  be  cleared  from 
those  unfounded  calumnies  that  had  been 
directed  against  him.  People  were  now 
ready  enough  to  forget  the  feelings  with 
which  they  had  once  been  agitated,  and 
he  knew  diat  it  was  not  very  flattering  to 
their  pride  to  remind  them  of  those  feel- 
ings, and  of  the  fears  that  then  perplexed 
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and  disturbed  them ;  but  be  felt  it  his 
duty  to  remind  them  of  these  things.  He 
called  on  them  to  remember  the  taunts 
that  were  then  directed  against  the  magis- 
tracy for  supineness — ^to  remember  that 
bis  Majesty  had  called  on  them  to  dis- 
play energy,  decision,  and  resolution — 
and  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and 
threatened  them,  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  must  expect  to  incur  his  Majesty's 
displeasure.  The  Magistrates  had  done 
their  duty ;  they  bad  interfered  effect- 
ually, but  their  services  were  now  forgot- 
ten. The  Judges  who  went  on  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  praised  them  for  their 
conduct:  even  prayers  were  offered  up, 
thanking  Providence  for  the  interference 
which  bad  saved  the  people  at  that  time. 
He  presented  this  Petition  because  he  was 
anxious,  with  the  petitioners,  to  relieve  a 
sensitive  and  manly  mind  from  that  state 
of  suspense  which  every  honourable  man 
must  feel  to  be  most  painful. 

The  Petition  was  read  as  follows  : 

''To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  Parliament  assembled ; 

''  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
Inhabitant  Householders  of  the  City  and 
Suburbs  of  Winchester,  and  of  tlie  Gentry, 
Clergy,  and  Yeomanry  residing  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  thereof, 
''Showeth — That   your  Petitioners   have 
read  with  feelings  of  indication  the  allega- 
tions which  are  contained  m  the  Petition  pre- 
sented to   your  Honourable  House   on  the 
22nd  of  August  last  by  Thomas  and  Caroline 
Deacle,  of  Marwell  Farm^  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  City. 

**  That  the  statements  made  in  the  said  Peti- 
tion appear  to  your  Petitioners  to  contain 
such  gross  misrepresentations,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  your  Petitioners  to  express  to 
your  Honourable  House  the  opinion  which  is 
entertained  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  re- 
lative to  the  conduct  of  the  individuals  against 
whom  such  injurious  statements  have  been 
thus  artfully  and  maliciously  sent  forth. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  have  noticed  with 
deep  regret  the  Petitions  which  have  recently 
been  presented  to  your  honourable  House 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Thomas  and  Caroline  Deade;  not 
on  account  of  the  inauiry  which  is  sought  by 
such  Petitions,  but  because  your  Petitioners 
feel  convinced  that  they  have  been  sent  up  to 
your  honourable  House  under  the  erroneous 
impressions  which  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Petitions  of  the  said  Thomas  and  Caro- 
line Deacle  were  evidently  intended  to  pro- 
duce in  remote  parts  of  the  countiy,  where  the 
real  fiusts  of  the  case  are  unknown^  and  where 


the  characters  of  the  several  parties  ve  not 
duly  appreciated. 

''That  your  Petitioners  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  recording  their  opinion,  and 
expressing  to  your  honourable  House  the  very 
strong  feelings  which  prevail  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood  as  to  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  thus  industriously  propagated  against 
Messrs.  Francis  and  Bingham  Baring,  and 
other  Magistrates  of  this  county,  to  whose 
active,  judicious,  and  '  unwearied  exertions, 
your  Petitioners  conceive  they  are,  in  a  ffreat 
measure,  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
public  peace  in  November  last — a  period  when 
this  county  was  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  ex- 
citement and  too  well  grounded  alarm,  and 
when,  it  should  be  remembered,  it  was,  in  almost 
every  instance,  found  impracticable  to  procure 
the  due  execution  of  the  Magistrates'  warrants 
without  the  aid  of  military. 

'^  That  several  of  your  Petitioners  were  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  which  took  place  in  this  city 
at  the  last  Assizes,  and  witnessed  with  un« 
feigned  regret  the  situation  in  which  the 
Messrs.  Baring  were  unavoidably  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  only  individuals  of  whose 
testimony  they  could  have  availed  themselves 
having  been  made  co-defendants,  obviously, 
as  appeared  to  your  Petitioners,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  excluding  their  evidence,  and  ex« 
posing  the  Messrs.  Baring  to  the  overcharged 
statements  of  the  two  individuals,  on  whose 
evidence  a  verdict  was  returned  against  Mr. 
Bingham  Baring  alone. 

''That  should  your  honourable  House  see 
fit  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  your  Petitioners  would  hail  with 
satisfaction  a  proceeding  so  well  calculated  to 
elicit  the  truth,  and  to  place  the  characters  of 
the  several  parties  in  their  proper  light.  And 
your  Petitioners  desire  furtner  to  express  their 
conviction,  that  a  full  exposure  ot  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  render  tiie 
same  feelings  which  exist  in  this  city  and  its 
vicinity,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Messrs. 
Baring,  generally  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  at  large. ' 

Colonel  jE^t;a}is  said,  he  had  to  present  a 
Petition  with  the  same  prayer,  from  Ton- 
bridge,  in  Kent;  but  declaring  a  very 
different  opinion  on  the  subject  He 
would  only  now  observe,  that  as  mdalgence 
was  asked  to  be  shown  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Magistrates,  on  account  of  the  excite- 
ment that  existed  in  November  last,  he 
thought  an,  equal  degree  of  indulgence 
ought  to  be  shown  to  the  poor  people  who 
had  engaged  in  these  riots,  on  account  of 
the  severe  distress  that  drove  them  to  com- 
mit these  offences. 

Mr.  Hume  only  wished  to  say,  that  be 
seemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  in- 
justice to  the  persons  whose  petition  he  had 
presented  when  he  did  not  nave  thatread. 
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and  yet,  when  he  suffered  the  petition  just 
now  presented  to  be  read  to  the  House. 
He  must  say,  that  that  reading,  and  the 
statement  of  its  contents,  were  against 
the  understanding  that  there  should  be  no 
discussion  previous  to  that  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  He  would 
only  add,  that  the  Petition  he  presented 
was  signed  by  246  persons  in  six  hours. 

Mr.  Paulett  Mildmay  said,  he  had  not 
entered  into  the  case  at  all,  but  merely 
stated  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
petitioners. 

Mr.  Baring  admitted  that  it  had  been 
agreed  there  should  be  no  discussion,  but 
there  was  no  agreement  that  the  petitions 

Kisented  should  not  be  read  at  length, 
e  petition  presented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  was  said  to  come  from 
Winchester,  but  he,  ^Mr.  Baring)  having 
carefully  read  it  over,  was  at  a  loss  to 
believe  it  was  sent  to  that  House  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  for  he  aeserted 
most  distinctly,  that  the  petitioners  com- 
mitted the  most  marked  mistakes  in  their 
statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  caie. 
They  stated  in  distinct  terms,  that  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  a  Magistrate,  had  put  the 
handcuffs  on  Deacle,  when  the  fact  was, 
that  that  gentleman  not  only  had  not  done 
so,  but  actually  was  not  present  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  having  been  other- 
wise engaged  in  a  part  of  the  county  seve- 
ral miles  distant  from  the  place  where  the 
whole  affair  took  place.  He  wished  the 
hon.  Member  had  read  the  Petition 
before  he  presented  it,  if  he  wished,  as  he 
professed  to  do,  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  peti- 
tion now  presented  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Winchester,  was  signed  by  all  the 
people  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  place 
— by  the  merchants,  bankers,  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  persons  connected  with  the 
college  there,  while  he  would  defy  any  one 
to  say,  that  there  were  more  than  six  re- 
spectable shopkeepers  among  those  who 
had  signed  that  presented  by  the  hon. 
memb^  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Httme  said,  he  was  not  bound  to 
answer  for  the  situation  in  life  of  the 
persons  who  signed  the  petition :  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  respectable.. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  if  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford  were  cor* 
rect,  it  only  showed  that  the  farmers  signed 
the  petition  in  favour  of  their  brother- 
fanners,  while  the  gentry  and  clergy  signed 
the  one  io  favQut  of  a  Magistrate.  'j^<  k: 


Sir  Thomas  Baring  asserted,  that  the 
petition  now  before  the  House  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  was  signed  by  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  and  particularly  by  a 
number  of  the  yeomen  of  the  county,  per- 
sons, precisely  in  the  same  rank  and 
sphere  of  life  as  Mr.  Deacle:  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  the  light  in 
which  the  hon.  ana  gallant  Officer  was 
pleased  to  place  it. 

Sir  Charles  WethereU  saw  affixed  to 
the  petition  which  bad  been  just  present- 
ed, the  signatures  of  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessional men,  many  of  them  his  friends, 
who  would  not  have  come  forward  but  at 
the  call  of  justice.  Therefore,  he  thought 
that  the  gallant  Colonel  had  made  a  most- 
censorious  and  unjust  charge,  in  drawing 
the  distinction  which  he  had  done.  He 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  this  petition,  had  done  so  on 
account  of  the  rank  of  Mr.  Baring;  but 
he  was  certain  that  they  would  not  take 
such  a  course  with  respect  to  Mr.  Baring, 
or  any  other  person.  If  the  gallant  Colonel 
withdrew  the  sentiment,  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter ;  if  not,  the  gallant  Colonel 
had  made  a  most  unjust  and  unfeeling 
observation  on  persons  of  the  highest 
honour. 

Colonel  fvoiusaid,  all  he  had  asserted 
was,  that  as  the  petitioners,  in  the  present 
instance,  moved  in  the  rank  of  the  accused, 
they  were  likely  to  have  a  bias  in  favour 
of  them,  while  those  who  signed  the  other 
petition,  and  moved  in  a  different  rank, 
would  probably  be  more  favourable  to  the 
complaining  parties. 

Colonel  Trench  asserted,  that  this  was 
only  a  repetition  of  the  imputation  to  which 
his  non.  and  learned  friend  objected.  The 
petition  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Deacles, 
was  well  drawn  up,  by  a  clever  and  skilful 
hand,  and  calculated  to  raise  a  great  pre- 
judice against  the  Magistrate  whose  con- 
duct was  in  question.  He  hoped  that  in 
the  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
character  of  those  who  signed  the  petition, 
would  be  borne  in  mind :  they  had  on  one 
side,  a  petition  signed  by  persons  of  the 
highest  worth  and  respectability,  and  on 
the  other,  a  petition  containing  the  repre- 
sentation of -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle,  whose 
character,  he  hoped,  would  be  thoroughly 
examined  when  the  matter  came  before  a 
Committee.  He  believed  that  the  whole 
would  be  found  to  be  a  conspiracy,  not  so 
much  to  inflict  injury  on  the  person  against 
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vhom  it  professed  to  aim,  but  on  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  most  enlightened,  able, 
and  excellent  men  in  that  House,  or  in  the 
country.  He  believed  that  through  the' 
son,  it  was  intended  to. inflict  a  wound 
upon  the  father. 

Colonel  Evans  wished  to  ask,  to  whom 
the  gallant  Colonel  alluded,  when  he  used 
the  word  conspiracy. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  certainly  not  to 
the  gallant  Colonel,  who  had  stated,  and 
stated  truly,  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  matter,  except  so  far  as  his  public 
duty  as  a  Member  of  that  House  went. 
He  was  not  bound  to  say  to  whom  he  did 
allude,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  as 
the  persons  to  whom  he  might  allude,  had 
not  the  power  to  reply  to  what  a  Member 
said  in  his  place  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  gross  and  foul  conspiracy,—* 
a  conspiracy  against  an  unoffending  man 
and  woman.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
grosser,  fouler,  or  more  unfounded  charges, 
were  never  made  against  any  man  or 
woman  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baring  J  with  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  signatures  of  the  farmers 
and  of  gentlemen,  wished  to  observe,  that 
the  petition  presented  by  the  hon.  member 
for .  Winchester  had  been  shewn  to  the 
farmers  assembled  there  at  a  dinner  on 
the  market-day,  and  that  they  signed  it 
without  an  exception. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  with  the  pedigree  of  the  pe- 
titioners whose  names  were  subscribed  to 
that  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
would  just  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  he 
would  warrant  one  fact — that,  though  it 
was  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  last 
petition,  it  was  signed  neither  by  a  Mayor, 
a  Magistrate,  nor  a  Clergyman.  It  was 
the  petition  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
great  Northern  Union  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  held  at  the 
Bazaar  cofiee-shop,  in  Castle-street,  Ox- 
ford-market The  subscribers  designated 
the  petition  as  that  of  the  petitioners  on 
behalf  of  the  Union. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  objected  to  the 
petition  being  received,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
signed.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the 
parties  signing  formed  a  portion  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  petition  was  agreed 
to. 

The  l^$aker  observed  9  the  practice  was 


against  the  petition  being  received,  because 
it  was  not  shown,  or  even  stated  by  the 
petitioners,  that  they  were  part  of  that 
body  whose  representations  or  complaint 
they  made  to  the  House.  They  acknow- 
ledged they  petitioned  on  behalf  of  the 
Union,  not  stating  they  were  members  of 
the  Union.  Finally,  it  was  a  maxim  in 
the  Common-law,  that  they,  as  an  Union, 
not  being  a  Corporation,  could  not  have 
been  empowered  to  sign  for  any  others  of 
that  Union  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Hunt  merely  observed,  that  it  was 
very  respectfully  worded,  and  only  joined 
in  the  prayer  of  both  the  former  petitions 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted. 
Under  the  advice  of  so  high  an  authority, 
however,  he  should  be  ruled  by  former 
precedents. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  petitions  from 
High  Wycombe,  in  Bucks,  and  from 
Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  praying 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deacle;  and  a  petition  from  Thomas 
and  Caroline  Deacle,  stating  their  case, 
and  praying  for  redress. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  he  had  received  a 
communication  which  led  him  to  think 
that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for 
the  ends  of  justice  to  postpone  the  motion 
of  which  an  honourable  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  given  notice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle.  He  would  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  suggest,  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  to  postpone  his  motion  for 
the  present. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  although  he  had 
fully  intended  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
to-night,  still  he  had  no  objection  to  post- 
pone it,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  impeded  by  its 
being  brought  forward  at  present* 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  parties 
having  originally  understood  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  moved  for,  had  since 
learned,  that  it  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  it  was  to  show  that  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  granted  that  they  now 
wished  the  matter  to  be  postponed.  The 
documents  which  he  bad  seen,  satisfied 
him  that  the  parties  were  entitled  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  out  their  case. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member,  had  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  the  motion  being  postponed,  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  felt  it  right  to  do 

so ;  but  he  thought  that  postpouoip  it| 
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'nnlesta  strong  case  of  necessity  were  made 
out,  would  not  be  fair  justice  to  the  par- 
ties against  whom  the  charges  were  made. 
Mr.  John  Compie// said,  it  was  known 
when  the  matter  was  before  the  House  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  the  motion  for  a 
Committee  was  to  be  postponed;  and, 
consequently,  the  parties  had  had  ample 
time  to  prepare  their  case.  He  thenfore 
saw  no  good  reason  for  a  postponement 
now. 

Mr.  O'Conne!/ observed,  that  this  was  a 
question  which  might  be  brought  before 
the  House  in  various  shapes— -for  instance, 
by  motions  for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments. But  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  there  should  be  but  one  discussion 
upon  it.  The  question  was  one  of  vast  im- 
portance in  every  point  of  view.  It  was 
important  to  know  whether  England  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Ireland,  and  whether 
the  same  system  of  magistracy  was  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country  as  prevailed  in 
Ireland — which,  he  hoped,  would  never  be 
the  case.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  advised  the  gallant  and  learned 
Member,  not  to  maJce  his  motion  at 
present. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  whatever  the 
learned  member  for  Kerry  might  say  of 
justice,  what  he  now  proposed  was  the 
grossest  piece  of  injustice  that  could  be 
done;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
listen  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
pounded, without  being  convinced  that 
there  did  exist  a  conspiracy  to  oppress  and 
to  do  a  cruel  injustice  to  an  individual. 
He  very  well  understood  the  threat  con- 
veyed by  the  manner  and  gestures  of  the 
learned  Member,  and  was  aware  that  tie 
was  at  his  mercy,  or  that  of  any  other  man 
who  would  choose  to  get  up  petitions  from 
the  dregs  of  the  community,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vilifying  him,  and  slandering  the 
character  of  his  relatives.  But  he  should 
be  quite  confident  in  appealing  from  the 
eandouc  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  the  honour  and  feeling  of  a  body  of  gen* 
tlemen — If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
should  refuse  to  go  cm  with  his  motion,  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  would  immediately  submit 
one  to  the^ House.  Although  the  learned 
Member  might  bring  forward  his  calum- 
nies day  after  day,  and  make  himself  the 
tool  of  this  vile  and  dirty  conspiracy,  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  would  make  a  motion,  that 
under  the  difficultiea  of  the  case,  the 
House  should  go  on  with  the  present  in- 
^ttir^  and  ha  would  not  htreafter^  eon- 


descend  to  answer  any  calumnies  which 
might  be  uttered.  He  felt  deeply  on  this 
subject,  and  hoped  he  should  be  excused 
if  he  bad  used  any  strong  expressions* 
But  if  any  hon.  Member  had  a  charge  to 
bring  forward,  let  him  bring  it  forward 
fairly  and  manfully,  and  not  advance  it 
one  day,  and  postpone  it  the  next,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  create  excitement 
and  hostility. 

Mr.  O'Conwell  said,  that  having  been 
assailed,  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  defend  himself.  Having  been 
assailed  by  the  hon.  Member  in  a  more 
brutal  manner  than  he  bad  ever  been  as* 
sailed  in  that  House  ["  Order;' "  CAatr."] 

Sir  Robert  InglU  rose  to  order,  and 
begged  that  the  Speaker  would  have  the 
kindness  to  state  whether  it  was  allowable 
for  any  Member  of  that  House  to  address 
an  hon.  Member  as  having  assailed  him  in 
what  he  termed  a  brutal  manner. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  had  used  the 
word  hastily. 

Sir  Robert  Inf^lis  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  apologised. — 

Mr.  0*ConneU  said,  he  did  apologise  at 
once.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
He  had  never  meant  what  the  word  would 
imply — [The  Speaker  resumed  his  seat.] 
He  had  not  identified  himself  with  this 
transaction  but  as  a  Member  of  that  House, 
having  been  called  upon  by  the  British 
subjects  who  alleged  that  a  woman  had 
been  handcufied — that  a  verdict  had  been 
returned  against  those  who  had  been  parties 
to  that  act — that  the  rich-*the  exceeding- 
ly rich— were  in  that  House — ^and  that  the 
assailed  had  nobody  to  standby  them,  be- 
cause the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  station 
of  their  oppressors  would  bear  them  down* 
When  these  persons  demanded  an  advo- 
cate in  that  House,  if  they  had  not  a  zeal- 
ous one  before,  they  had  one  zealous  now, 
and  he  told  the  hon.  Member,  that  the 
people  of  England  should  have  an  investi- 
gation. The  hypocritical  pretence  —  if 
such  a  one  there  had  been-— of  looking  for 
an  investigation  and  at  the  same  time 
crushing  it  by  other  means,  should  not 
continue.  Conspiracy  ?  What  had  he  to 
do  with  your  English  conspiracies?  He 
had  been  more  assailed  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  could  bear  it  patiently. 
He  could  bear  even  the  self-exultation 
which  shone  upon  him  now.  He  would 
now  suggest  to  his  excellent  friend  to 
bring  on  bis  motion,  that  the  House  might 
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vhom  it  professed  to  aim,  but  on  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  most  enlightened,  able, 
and  excellent  men  in  that  House,  or  in  the 
country.  He  believed  that  through  the* 
SOD,  it  was  intended  to  inflict  a  wound 
upon  the  father. 

Colonel  Evans  wished  to  ask,  to  whom 
the  gallant  Colonel  alluded,  when  he  used 
the  word  conspiracy. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  certainly  not  to 
the  gallant  Colonel,  who  had  stated,  and 
stated  truly,  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  the  matter,  except  so  far  as  his  public 
duty  as  a  Member  of  that  House  went. 
He  was  not  bound  to  say  to  whom  he  did 
allude,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  as 
the  persons  to  whom  he  might  allude,  had 
not  the  power  to  reply  to  what  a  Member 
said  in  his  place  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  gross  and  foul  conspiracy,-— 
a  conspiracy  against  an  unoffending  man 
and  woman.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
grosser,  fouler,  or  moreunfounded  charges, 
were  never  made  against  any  man  or 
woman  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baring  J  with  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  signatures  of  the  farmers 
and  of  gentlemen,  wished  to  observe,  that 
the  petition  presented  by  the  hon.  member 
for .  Winchester  had  been  shewn  to  the 
farmers  assembled  there  at  a  dinner  on 
the  market-day,  and  that  they  signed  it 
without  an  exception. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  with  the  pedigree  of  the  pe- 
titioners whose  names  were  subscribed  to 
that  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He 
would  just  say,  by  way  of  illustration,  be 
would  warrant  one  fact — that,  though  it 
was  upon  the  same  subject  as  the  last 
petition,  it  was  signed  neither  by  a  Mayor, 
a  Magistrate,  nor  a  Clergyman.  It  was 
the  petition  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
great  Northern  Union  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  held  at  the 
Bazaar  coffee-shop,  in  Castle-street,  Ox- 
ford-market The  subscribers  designated 
the  petition  as  that  of  the  petitioners  on 
behalf  of  the  Union. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  objected  to  the 
petition  being  received,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sigi^.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the 
parties  signing  formea  a  portion  of  the 
meeting  at  which  the  petition  was  agreed 
to. 

The  l^f$aher  obsorved,  the  practice  was 


against  the  petition  being  received,  becatue 
it  was  not  shown,  or  even  stated  by  the 
petitioners,  that  they  were  part  of  that 
body  whose  representations  or  complaint 
they  made  to  the  House.  They  acknow- 
ledged they  petitioned  on  behalf  of  the 
Union,  not  stating  they  were  members  of 
the  Union.  Finally,  it  was  a  maxim  in 
the  Common-law,  that  they,  as  on  Union, 
not  being  a  Corporation,  could  not  have 
been  empowered  to  sign  for  any  others  of 
that  Union  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Hunt  merely  observed,  that  it  was 
very  respectfully  worded,  and  only  joined 
in  the  prayer  of  both  the  former  petitions 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted. 
Under  the  advice  of  so  high  an  authority, 
however,  he  should  be  ruled  by  former 
precedents. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  petitions  from 
High  Wycombe,  in  Bucks,  and  from 
Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  praying 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deacle;  and  a  petition  from  Thomas 
and  Caroline  Deacle,  stating  their  case, 
and  praying  for  redress. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  he  had  received  a 
communication  which  led  him  to  think 
that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  for 
the  ends  of  justice  to  postpone  the  motion 
of  which  an  honourable  and  gallant  Mem* 
ber  had  given  notice,  relative  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle.  He  would  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  suggest,  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  to  postpone  his  motion  for 
the  present. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  although  he  had 
fully  intended  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
to-night,  still  he  had  no  objection  to  post- 
pone it,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  impeded  by  its 
being  brought  forward  at  present. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  parties 
having  originally  understood  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  moved  for,  had  since 
learned,  that  it  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  it  was  to  show  that  an 
inquirv  ought  to  be  granted  that  they  now 
wished  the  matter  to  be  postponed.  The 
documents  which  he  had  seen,  satisfied 
him  that  the  parties  were  entitled  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  out  their  case. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he,  as  an  indi* 
vidual  Member,  had  no  particular  objeo 
tion  to  the  motion  being  postponed,  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  felt  it  right  to  do 
so ;  but  be  thought  that  postpooi^i;  it| 
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vnleM  a  strong  case  of  necessity  were  made 
out,  would  not  be  fair  iustice  to  the  par* 
ties  against  whom  the  charges  were  made. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  it  was  known 
when  the  matter  was  before  the  House  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  the  motion  for  a 
Committee  was  to  be  postponed;  and, 
consequently,  the  parties  had  had  ample 
time  to  prepare  their  case.  He  therefore 
saw  no  good  reason  for  a  postponement 
now. 

Mr.  O'Cbfrnel/obserred,  that  this  was  a 
question  which  might  be  brought  before 
the  House  in  various  shapes — for  instance, 
by  motions  for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments. But  it  was  extremely  desirable 
that  there  should  be  but  one  discussion 
upon  it.  The  question  was  one  of  vast  im- 
porUnce  in  every  point  of  view.  It  was 
important  to  know  whether  England  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Ireland,  and  whether 
the  same  system  of  magistracy  was  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country  as  prevailed  in 
Ireland— which,  he  hoped,  would  never  be 
the  case.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  advised  the  gallant  and  learned 
Member,  not  to  m^e  his  motion  at 
present. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  whatever  the 
learned  member  for  Kerry  might  say  of 
justice,  what  he  now  proposed  was  the 
grossest  piece  of  injustice  that  could  be 
done;  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
listen  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro- 
pounded, without  being  convinced  that 
there  did  exist  a  conspiracy  to  oppress  and 
to  do  a  cruel  injustice  to  an  mdividual. 
He  very  well  understood  the  threat  con- 
veyed by  the  manner  and  gestures  of  the 
learned  Member,  and  was  aware  that  lie 
was  at  his  mercy,  or  that  of  any  other  man 
who  would  choose  to  get  up  petitions  from 
the  dregs  of  the  community,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vilifying  him,  and  slandering  the 
character  of  his  relatives.  But  he  should 
be  ouite  confident  in  appealing  from  the 
candour  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  the  honour  and  feeling  of  a  body  of  gen* 
tlemen^If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
should  refuse  to  go  on  with  his  motion,  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  would  immediately  submit 
one  to  tha^Hoose.  Although  the  learned 
Member  might  bring  forwvd  his  calum- 
nies day  ail»  day,  and  make  himself  the 
tool  of  this  vile  and  dirty  conspiracy,  he 
(Mr.  Baring)  wonld  make  a  motion,  that 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the 
Ho«se  ahottU  go  on  with  the  present  in- 

^iury>  and  be  wonld  pot  hereafter^  con* 


descend  to  answer  any  calumnies  which 
might  be  uttered.  He  felt  deeply  on  this 
subject,  and  hoped  he  should  be  excused 
if  be  had  used  any  strong  expressions. 
But  if  any  hon.  Member  had  a  charge  to 
bring  forward,  let  him  bring  it  forward 
fairly  and  manfully,  and  not  advance  it 
one  day,  and  postpone  it  the  next,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  create  excitement 
and  hostility. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  having  been 
assailed,  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  defend  himself.  Having  been 
assailed  by  the  hon.  Member  in  a  more 
brutal  manner  than  he  bad  ever  been  as- 
sailed in  that  House  ['«  Order."  "  Chair."] 

Sir  Robert  Inglie  rose  to  order,  and 
begeed  that  the  Speaker  would  have  the 
kindness  to  state  whether  it  was  allowable 
for  any  Member  of  that  House  to  address 
an  hon.  Member  as  having  assailed  him  in 
what  he  termed  a  brutal  manner. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said»  he  had  used  the 
word  hastily. 

Sir  Robert  In^lU  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  apologised. — 

Mr.  0*Comi€ll  said,  he  did  apologise  at 
once.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
He  had  never  meant  what  the  word  would 
imply — [The  Speaker  resumed  his  seat.] 
He  had  not  identified  himself  with  this 
transaction  but  as  a  Member  of  that  House, 
having  been  called  upon  by  the  British 
subjects  who  alleged  that  a  woman  had 
been  handcufied — that  a  verdict  had  been 
returned  against  those  who  had  been  parties 
to  that  act — that  the  rich-*the  exceeding- 
ly  rich— were  in  that  House — and  that  the 
assailed  had  nobody  to  standby  them,  be- 
cause the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  statbn 
of  their  oppressors  would  bear  them  down. 
When  these  persons  demanded  an  advo- 
cate in  that  House,  if  they  had  not  a  zeal- 
ous one  before,  they  had  one  zealous  now, 
and  he  told  the  hon.  Member,  that  the 
people  of  England  should  have  an  investi* 
gation.  The  hypocritical  pretence  —  if 
such  none  there  had  been — of  looking  for 
an  investi|;ation  and  at  the  same  time 
crushing  it  by  other  means,  should  not 
continue.  Conspiracy  ?  What  had  he  to 
do  with  your  English  conspiracies?  He 
had  been  more  assailed  than  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  could  bear  it  patiently. 
He  could  bear  even  the  self-exultation 
which  shone  apon  him  now*  He  would 
now  suggest  to  his  excellent  friend  to 
bring  on  his  motion,  that  the  House  might 
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was  real.  Let  them  have  an  investigation, 
and  see  whether  it  would  be  followed  by 
an  acquittal,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  happened,  he  hoped  might  be  the 
case.  Let  them  see  if  now  the  inquiry 
would  be  resisted.  If  it  were,  he  should 
know  what  to  do. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  that  he  felt  he 
must,  under  the  circumstances,  bring  for- 
ward his  motion.  But  he  must  first  ob- 
serve, that  the  moderation  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  subject  was  not  fairly  re- 
umed  by  the  violent — as  he  must  call  it 
— and  unprovoked  language  which  was 
ndulged  in  by  some  hon.  Members*  He 
eallv  did  not  see  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  had  said  anvthing  which  called 
for  the  attack  that  haa  been  made  upon 
him.  The  word  **  conspiracy  "  had  been 
used  in  the  discussions,  in  a  roost  unspar- 
ing and  a  most  unwarrantable  manner. 
What!  because  Members  presented  pe- 
titions from  the  people,  was  it  to  be  said 
that  they  went  about  raking  up  petitions 
from  low  persons  through  the  country? 
He  considered  such  language  an  insult, 
and  while  he  held  a  seat  in  that  House  he 
would  not  silently  suffer  it  to  be  applied  to 
him.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  then 
referred  to  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
reading  from  the  Morning  Herald  a  pas- 
sage from  the  speech  of  the  learned  Judge 
upon  the  trial,  condemning  the  unneces- 
sary coercion  applied  to  Mrs.  Deacle,  and 
also  adverting  to  a  letter,  published  by 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  which,  he  said,  had 
induced  him  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  House,  as  be  conceived  that  letter  to 
amount  to  an  admission  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  The  former  debate 
had  taken  such  a  turn  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  take  a  further  step  in 
the  matter,  upon  being  applied  to  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deacle  to  do  so.  The  arguments 
used  were  not  defensive,  but  criminatory. 
Then,  as  now,  the  imputation  of  conspiracy 
was  freely  thrown  out.  It  was  evident 
that  if  a  conspiracy  existed,  the  witnesses 
on  the  trial  must  have  been  perjured,  and 
the  Judge  must  have  abandoned  his  duty. 
When  a  question  of  this  nature  was  made 
the  ground  of  imputations  of  which  no 
tribunal  in  the  country  could  take  cogni- 
zance, he  hoped  the  House  would,  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  character,  if  not  that  of 
the  magistracy,  see  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry.  If  it  were  urged  that 
that  House  had  no  right  to  inauire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Magistracy,  he  would 


reply  by  referring  to  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  I^rd  now  at  the  Head  of  the  Home 
Department,  who,  in  1819,  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Magistrates  at  Manchester. 
He  would  also  mention  the  case  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  in  1825  and  1826.  The  hon. 
member  for  Thetford  then  took  a  very 
different  coiirse  from  that  which  he  now 
pursued.  The  Government  did  not,  on 
that  occasion,  object  to  the  inquiry  which 
was  sought  for,  but  raised  some  difficul- 
ties as  to  certain  papers,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Thetford  said,  that  their  doing 
so  would  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
they  meant  to  screen  the  individual.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petitions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Magistracy  of 
Winchester. 

Mr.  Lefevre  thought,  that  the  minds  of 
the  public  would  never  be  satisfied  until 
the  charges  of  the  petitioners  against  his 
hon.  friends  should  have  been  investigated 
by  a  Committee  of  that  House.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  conduct  of  those  Ma- 
gistrates could  be  justified  otherwise  than 
by  showing  what  was  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  re- 
specting which  the  petitioners  complained. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
conduct  attributed  to  his  hon.  friends, 
which  nothing  could  justify  but  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  arrested ;  he 
meant  the  handcuffing  of  Mrs.  Deacle. 
But,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
conflicting  testimony  that  had  been 
brought  forward  on  the  subject,  it  was  his 
entire  conviction,  that  that  proceeding  was 
the  act  of  the  constable  himself,  without  any 
instructions  or  authority  from  Mr.  Francis 
or  M  r.  Bingham  Baring.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  that  the  public  had  dealt  un- 
fairly with  his  hon.  friends,  in  giving  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle  the  benefit  of  their 
acquittal  at  the  Assizes,  and  refusing  to 
allow  to  Mr.  Francis  Baring  the  benefit  of 
his  actual  acquittal  in  the  action  for  dam- 
ages, or  to  Mr.  B.  Bfiring  the  benefit  of  his 
virtual  acquittal,  for  such  the  verdict  of 
merely  nominal  damages  must  be  con- 
sidered. He  thought,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  House  ought  to  give 
his  hon.  friends  an  opportunity  of  setting 
themselves  right  with  the  public,  by  the 
investigation  of  a  Select  Committee ;  and 
he  sfaouldi  therefore,  second  the  MotioQ« 
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(iOrd  Althorp  said,  that  when,  on  a 
former  evening,  he  stated  his  intention  to 
oppose  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  (Colonel  Evans),  he  did  so  with 
considerable  reluctance,  because  he 
thought  it  probable  that  his  taking  that 
course  might  prejudice  the  parties  accused. 
He  felt  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  take,  that  he  had  con- 
sulted others,  for  whose  judgment  he  had 
much  deference ;  and  upon  the  best  con- 
sideration, he  had  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his 
duty,  to  vote  for  the  Committee.  He 
pledged  his  honour  that  he  had  come  to 
that  determination  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford. 
He  made  that  assertion  upon  his  honour 
as  a  Gentleman.  He  opposed  the  motion 
with  CTeat  unwillingness,  because  he  had 
a  high  esteem  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Portsmouth  (Mr.  Francis  Baring),  and  it 
gave  him  pain  to  do  anything  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  that  Gentle- 
man from  setting  himself  right  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  But  considering  the 
nature  of  the  investigation  for  which  the 
Committee  was  required,  and  how  little 
it  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  he  felt  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
go  into  it.  As  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle, 
they  had  had  their  option  to  proceed 
against  the  Magistrates,  either  by  a  crimi- 
nal infoimation  or  by  an  action  for 
damage8,*and  they  chose  the  latter  course. 
Upon  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  acts  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Francis  Baring  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  and  that 
the  former  Gentleman,  instead  of  having 
acted  with  harshness,  had  treated  the  pe- 
titioners with  great  humanity.  But  in  the 
petition  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  re- 
fer to  a  Committee  the  whole  weight  of  the 
imputations  was  thrown  upon  Mr.  Francis 
Baring,  contrary  to  the  evidence  given 
upon  Uie  trial.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  accusa- 
tions against  Mr.  Francis  Baring  were 
wholly  unfounded.  If  the  persons  accused 
were  not  Members  of  that  House,  would 
it  be  said  that  the  House  ought  to  inquire 
'  into  their  conduct  by  a  Select  Committee  ? 
Were  every  such  complaint  against  every 
individual  Magistrate  to  be  brought  before 
that  House,  and  tried  by  a  tribunal,  the  de- 
cision of  which,  as  every  Gentleman  must 
know,  would  not  give  satisfaction,  for 
many  people  out  of  doors  would  suppose 
that  the  G)numttee  coold  not  be  impartial  t 


He  honed  and  trusted,  therefore,  that 
some  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
of  those  transactions  would  be  found.  As 
to  the  case  referred  to  by  the  gallant  Mem- 
ber behind  him  (Colonel  Evans),  in  which 
the  conduct  of  Magistrates  was  proposed 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  he  had  himself 
certainly  moved  for  the  Committee  on  that 
occasion.  But  there  was  no  parallel  be- 
tween the  present  case  and  that.  The 
transaction  in  Manchester  was  one  of  such 
magnitude,  such  enormity,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Magistrates  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  unjustifiable,  as  to  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  In  the  case  of  the  petitioners,  the 
conduct  blamed  was  that  only  of  an  indi- 
vidual Magistrate;  and,  therefore,  not 
thinking  that  a  Select  Committee  was  a 
proper  tribunal  before  which  that  conduct 
should  be  tried,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Motion. 

Lord  Ebrington  felt  great  regret  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  oppose  the  Motion ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  had  a  communica- 
tion that  day  with  Mr.  Bingham  Baring, 
who  was  most  desirous  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  gone  into.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  any  person  who  had  not  been 
convinced  by  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
statement  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Portsmouth,  would  be  convinced  by 
the  evidence  taken  before  a  Committee, 
especially  as  that  evidence  would  not  be 
given  upon  oath.  If  all  questions  like 
the  present  were  to  undergo  an  investiga- 
tion before  a  Select  Committee,  every 
hon.  Member  must  perceive,  that  the 
greatest  inconvenience  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. He,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  duty  to  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  Hume  had  hoped,  when  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
pointed  out  the  di£Bcu1ty  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners  and  of  the  ac- 
cused Magistrates,  by  investigating  the 
subject  in  a  Select  Committee,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  have  concluded 
without  pointing  out  the  course  by  which 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  arrived 
at.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deacle  that  he  so  much  desired  that 
the  whole  of  those  transactions  should  be 
inquired  into,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  in  whose  minds  there  was  a 
strong  impression  that  in  this  case  justice 
had  not  been  done.    He  adoiitted  that 
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the  statements  of  the   two  parties  were 
▼ery  much  at  variance,  but  there  were  no 
allegations  of  either  party  which  were  not 
open  to  proof.      In   presenting  petitions 
upon  that  subject,  when  it  \^a8  first  men- 
tioned in  the  House,  he  had  been  satisfied 
to  wait  until  he  should   see  whether  a 
satisfactory  inquiry  could  be  had  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice.     But  as  that  had  not 
been  the  case,  he  could  not  see  the  justice 
of  refusing  the  fair  inquiry  which  was 
called  for  by  both  parties.     He  could  not 
allow  himself  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  a 
conspiracy  for  the  course  which  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  follow,  and  he  would 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford,  that 
it  was  not  his  practice,  as  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  asserted,  to  bring  up  petitions 
from  the  dregs  of  society  without  regard 
to  truth.     He  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  betrayed  into  those 
expressions  by  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  retracting  them.     When 
the  petition  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  that 
evening  presented  was  put  into  his  hands, 
his  first  inquiry  was,  whether  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  it  were  capable  of  proof? 
He  was  answered  that  they  were  capable 
of  proof;  and  more,  that  the  proof  was  at 
that  moment  ready  to  be  produced.     In 
that  petition  the  Magistrates  were  charged, 
not   only    with    unjustifiable    harshness, 
but  with  subornation.      He  did  not  see 
in  what  way  injury  could  be  done  by  the 
inquiry  which  was  demanded;    and   he 
thought  that  when  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Althorp)  opposed  the  Committee,  he  ought 
to  have  been  prepared  to  suggest  a  better 
means  of  inquiry.     As  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  done  so,  then  he  was  driven  to  adopt 
the  next  best  mode  of  coming  at  the  truth 
which  he  could  obtain.     If  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  desirous  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  magistracy,  they  ought 
themselves  to  be  the  first  to  go  into  the 
inquiry.     It  was  not  the  character  of  the 
Messrs.  Baring  alone  that  was  involved, 
but  that  of  the  whole  magistracy  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  although  the  question  had  not 
been  made  personal,  and   Mr.  Bingham 
Baring  was  one  of  the  accused,  yet  he  was 
not  the  only  one  accused.     There  was 
one  fact  which  had  not  been  denied ;  that 
a  female  had  been   handcuffed  without 
any  appearance  of  resistance  to  excuse 
such  harshness;    but  if  the  allegations 
were  whollv  groundless^  he  th6ught  that 
ifrhen  tbey  bad  made  luch  ao  impreuioD 


upon  the  public  mind,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  go  into 
the  inquiry  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public. 

The  Attorney  General  thought,  that  the 
House  must  have  been  gratified  by  the 
tone  of  moderation  in  which   the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  supported  die 
Motion,  and  must  feel  that  tiie  excuse 
which  he  had  found  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Thetford  was  creditable  to  himself. 
As  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  he  (the  At- 
torney General)  thought  that  it  must  tum, 
not  altogether  upon  the  aUegationi  of  the 
petition,  but  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when 
those  transactions  took  place.    It  was  to 
be  considered  that  at  that  time  no  man 
could  feel  himself  safe,  and  that  deposi- 
tions (whether  true  or  false)  had  been 
made,  deeply  implicatiDg  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deacle  in  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters. 
An  hon.  Member  behind  him  had  censured 
Mr.  Justice  Taunton  (who  presided  at  the 
trial)  for  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
Magistrates  in  attending  to  see  their  war- 
rant executed*      Certainly,  in   ordinary 
times,  it   was    better    that    Magistrates 
should  leave  the  execution  of  their  war- 
rants to  the  constable ;  but  in  a  time  of 
such  great  excitement  ^nd    danger,  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  could  not  concur 
with  the  learned  Judge  in  censuring  the 
Magistrates  for  taking  the  trouble  to  see 
that  the  warrants  were  executed,  and  that 
the  constable  was  not  interrupted  in  his 
duty.     He  considered  a  Committee  of 
that  House  a  tribunal  the  least  calculated 
that  could  be  devised  for  attaining  the 
ends  of  justice  in  the  present  case.    The 
persons  arrested  under  such  circumstances 
were  acquitted  at  the  Assizes,  and  they 
proceeded  by  action  against  the  Magis- 
trates.   The  trial  then  took  place ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Jury  having  thought  that 
the  assault  against  Mrs.  Deacle  was  made 
out,  gave  such  damages  as  they  thought 
would  meet  the  case.    These  proceedings 
having  taken  place,  he  really  could  not 
see  why  that  House  ought  to  be  turned 
into  a  Court  of  Appeal.     It  was  said,  be 
knew,  that  both  parties  were  desirous  that 
a  further  investigation  should  take  place ; 
but,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  foresee,  he 
thought  that  neither  side  could  gain  any 
thing  by  such  an  event.     It  was  also  said 
that  there  were  precedents  to  Justify  such 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  CommoM ;  but  be  mait  coatee  tha^ 
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those  which  had  already  been  mentioned 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  that  which  was  now  before  them 
for  consideration.  With  respect  to  the 
Manchester  case,  that  was  very  different. 
What  had  taken  place  there  was  on  a  very 
large  scale ;  besides  which ,  the  yeomanry 
were  thanked  by  the  Government  for  what 
they  had  done,  which  circumstance,  of  it- 
self rendered  it  imperative  on  those  who 
thought  that  the  yeomanry  had  miscon- 
ducted themselves,  to  bring  forward  a 
8peci6c  motion  on  the  subject  in  that 
House,  and  to  demand  that  inquiry  should 
take  place.  The  case  of  Mr.  Kenrick, 
which  had  also  been  mentioned,  appeared 
to  him  to  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle ;  for  in  the  former, 
though  it  was  a  Magistrate  that  was  im- 
plicated, it  ought  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  was  likewise  a  Welsh  Judge,  and 
that  there  was  no  mode  of  getting  him  re- 
moved from  that  office  in  the  event  of 
miscaidttct  but  by  an  Address  to  the 
Crown.  Another  argument  that  had  been 
made  use  of  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  in  this 
case  was,  that  it  had  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  publicly  investigated;  but 
that  impression  appeared  to  him  to  be 
now  rapidly  subsiding;  and  he  thought 
that  inquiry,  therefore,  so  far  from  doing 
good,  would  only  give  rise  to  still  further 
excitement,  at  a  time  when,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  entirely  disappear.  Taking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consi- 
deration, he  must  contend,  that  no  ground 
had  been  made  out  for  taking  this  inquiry 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  It 
appeared  to  htm  that  to  do  so  would  be 
giving  a  premium  for  bringing  forward  a 
succettion  of  such  charges  as  these.  If 
this  attack  upon  Mr.  Deacle  had  taken 
place  during  times  of  ordinary  peace  and 
tranquillity,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
advisable  to  have  investigated  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  when  they  remembered  in  what 
agitated  and  excited  times  these  circum- 
stances had  taken  place,  he  thought,  that 
to  institute  such  proceedings  would  be 

Ktting  an  undue  check  upon  the  vigi- 
ce  and  activity  of  Magistrates. 
Mr.  Dtmiel  WkUtte  Harvey  was  sur- 
prised at  the  course  adopted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Minbters  upon  this  occasion.  He 
wondered  how  they  could  consent  to  allow 
a  case  of  this  importance,  affecting,  as  it 
did,  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 

inagistraoy  gineraUj,  to  pass  without 


notice  and  without  inquiry.  It  was  im- 
pressed strongly  on  his  mind,  that  those 
who  were  accused  of  misconduct  in  this 
case  had,  on  the  first  mention  of  it  to  the 
House,  invited  hon.  Members  to  suspend 
their  judgment  until  they  had  taken  legal 
measures  to  challenge  that  verdict,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  to  strengthen  the 
imputation  which  the  inquiry  at  the  trial 
raised  against  them.  He  also  recollected 
the  statement  made  by  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  had  been  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  these  transactions, 
and  who,  in  commenting  on  the  trial,  had 
asserted,  that  the  defendants  were  taken 
by  surprise,  by  the  turn  of  that  trial,  and 
by  the  evidence  produced  against  them. 
He  had  likewise  not  forgotten  the  declara- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Portsmouth, 
that  they  intended  to  move  for  a  new  trial 
as  soon  as  the  Courts  were  re-opened  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Now,  however,  it 
turned  out,  that  the  defendants  did  not 
intend  to  venture  upon  any  further  judi- 
cial proceedings.  He  did  not  find  fault 
with  them  for  adopting  that  resolution. 
No  doubt  they  had  been  abl;f  and  judi- 
ciously advised.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Hampshire,  that  considering 
the  opulence  of  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  the 
vefdict  on  the  trial  at  Winchester  was  a 
mere  nominal  verdict.  He  supposed, 
therefore,  that  hia  legal  adviser  had  told 
him,  either  that  that  verdict  would  operate 
in  his  favour  as  an  acquittal  with  the  pub- 
lic, or  that  he  was  very  lucky  in  gaining 
a  verdict  with  such  small  damages,  and  in 
having  it  tried  in  Hampshire,  where  his 
infiuence  was  so  great,  instead  of  having 
it  tried  in  some  county  where  he  must 
have  met  the  plaintiff  on  a  footing  of 
greater  equality.  He  would  not  conceal 
from  the  House,  that  after  all  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  it  was  his  opinion  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deacle,  and  all  their  witnesses,  had 
been  most  shamefully  calumniated  in  that 
House.  An  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
who  had  once  filled  a  high  legal  situation, 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  had 
no  dodbt  that  all  the  witnesses  had  per^ 
jured  themselves.  It  was  not  enough 
when  the  defendants  in  a  cause  met  with 
defenders  of  the  first  rank  and  importance 
in  that  House,  and  were  fortified  against 
all  attacks  by  a  family  of  Representatives 
ready  to.  come  forward  at  any  momtnt  in 
their  behalf — ^it  was  not  enough,  it  ap* 
peaied,  that  the  j  should  bare  the  beaafit 
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of  Bach  a  defence,  but  they  must  also  have 
every  assistance  which  could  be  afforded 
them  by  charging  the  Jury  with  partiality, 
and  by  accusing  the  witnesses  of  perjury. 
But,  in  hi^  opinion,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle 
had  little  to  do  with  the  grave  question 
which  was  then  before  the  House.  That 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend,  for  he  had  submitted  their 
case  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
long  before  he  received  any  petition  from 
them.  His  hon,  and  gallant  friend,  on 
reading  the  newspaper  report  of  the  trial, 
and  the  strong  remarks  made  on  it  by 
the  Press,  determined  to  bring  it  before 
the  House  on  his  own  responsibility.  It 
was  not  until  hon.  Members  had  dis- 
charged the  fire  of  their  artillery  upop 
these  individuals,  who  were  unknown  in 
that  House,  and  without  any  relations, 
friends,  or  political  associates  to  defend 
them — it  was  not  until  their  characters 
had  been  whispered  away,  and  their  wit- 
nesses had  been  traduced  as  guiltyof  per)  ury, 
and  the  Jury  which  gave  them  a  nominal 
compensation  had  been  charged  with 
partiality — ^that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  make,  in  their 
petition,  a  full  disclosure  of  the  injury 
which  they  alleged  that  they  had  suffered. 
He  had  read  their  petition  through  with 
great  attention.  He  would  not  say  what 
credit  he  was  inclined  to  give  to  the  state- 
ments which  it  contained ;  he  would  only 
say,  that  they  appeared  at  least  to  require 
'investigation.  Still  the  case  was  not,  as 
he  said  before,  a  mere  case  between  Mr. 
Bingham  Baring  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle; 
but  it  was  a  grave  case  between  the 
magistracy  and  the  unprotected  people  of 
England ;  for  it  had  been  gravely  stated, 
that  not  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle,  but  also 
200  or  300  of  the  peasantry  of  Hampshire 
had  been  carried  hand-cuffed  to  prison. 
Indeed,  it  had  been  gravely  argued,  that  no 
hardship  had  been  suffered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deacle  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  suffered  by  so  many  others.  For  his 
own  part,  and  in  this  respect,  he  would  say, 
that  as  Mr,  Deacle  was  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  education, the  defendants  had  a  fight  to 
take  some  credit  to  themselves  for  having 
administered  the  laws  with  impartiality, 
for  it  appeared  they  had  hand-cuffed  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  gentleman  and 
the  labourer,  without  the  slightest  distinc- 
tion of  rank.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  trivial  importance 
tbat  the  magistracy  of  England— 'hereafter 


to  be  an  irresponsible  magistracy,  if  such 
oppression  as  this  were  to  remain  unno- 
ticed— should  possess  the  power  of  placing 
irons  on  the  wrists  of  unoffending  indi- 
viduals, who,  when  brought  to  trial,  were 
proved  to  be  not  guilty.     He  contended 
that  by  law  the,  magistracy  possessed  no 
such  power:    he  contended   that,  even 
where  parties  were  guilty,  it  was  contrair 
to  the  law  and  Constitution  of  England, 
both  in  practice  and  in  tlieory,  to  subject 
them  to  this  iron  degradation,  unless  they 
presented  resistance  to  the  authorities  in 
whose  custody  they  were.    It  was  against 
this  that  the  people  of  England  raised 
their  protest — it  was  against  this  assump- 
tion of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power 
that  they  had  in  all  quarters  of  the  island 
given  expression  to  their  indignation.    He 
had  heard  with  the  same  indignation  as 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex, 
that    the    charges  brought  against    the 
Messrs.  Barings  in  that  House  were  the 
result  of  a  dirty  conspiracy.     He  was  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
conspiracy ;  but  if  it  were  supposed  that 
by  such  taunts  he  would  be  deterred  from 
raising  his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  injured 
and  oppressed  in  that  House,  those  who 
used  such  taunts  would  find  themselves 
g^rossly  mistaken.     As  long  as  he  had  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  would  always  be 
ready  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  however  much  such  conduct  might 
displease  those  Gentlemen  whose  arithme- 
tic was  puzzled  in  counting  their  millions, 
and  whose  immense  fortunes  were  accu- 
mulated at  the  expense,  and  almost  by  the 
destruction,  of  their  poorer  fellow  country- 
men. He  would  not  vote  for  a  Committee, 
if  Government  would  point  out  any  other 
mode  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.   He  had  not  yet  heard,  that  the 
Home  Secretary  had  offered  to  receive 
depositions  upon  oath  from  both  parties 
on  this  subject.     If  the  Home  Secretary 
would  do  that,  truth  might  yet  be  elicited, 
and  justice  done  between  both  parties.   If 
some  such  measure  were  not  granted,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  vote  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  in  spite  of  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  such  Committees  generally 
gave  rise.    He  concluded  by  staUng,  that 
if  such  a  Committee  were  granted,  he 
should  enter  upon  its  duties  with  a  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  influenced  by  no 
other  feeling  than  a  wish  to  vindicate  the 
justice  of  the  country — the  rights  of  the 
peopUi  and  the  equal  daimsof  the  parties^ 
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Mr.  Baring  had  had  no  intention  of 
impnting  any  improper  motives  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex ;  and  he  was  sorry 
that  the   hon.   Gentleman   should  have 
imagined  that  he  had  done  so.    He  ad- 
mitted that  he  felt  strongly  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  certainly  had  no  pretensions 
for  saying  he  was  able  to  form  an  impartial 
opinion  upon  it :  perhaps  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  he  felt  still  more  strongly 
on  the  subject,  from  the  impression  that 
the  late  prosecution  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted  against    this  young    person  (Mr. 
Bingham  Baring)  took  its  origin,  not  from 
his  own  demerits,  but  from  the  line  of  po- 
litics which  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  adopted. 
At  the  time  that  these  transactions  were 
takmg  place,  there  were  400  persons  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  at  Winchester ;   and  he 
thought  that  when  that  circumstance  was 
taken  into  consideration,  it  would  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  confusion  and  ex- 
citement  which    had    prevailed    in    the 
country.  But  the  case  had  been  mis-stated 
with  respect  to  the  Deacles.    The  Barings 
did  not  accuse  the  Deacles — it  was  the 
Deacles  who  accused  them ;  and  the  whole 
extent  to  which  the  Barings  went  was  to 
show  that  the  statements  of  the  Deacles 
were  not    founded    in  fact;    and  with 
this  addition  certainly,  that  there  were 
primd  facie  grounds  for  taking  up  the 
Deacles,  and  for  instituting  proceedings 
against  them.  He  came  down  unprepared 
for  the  discussion,  expecting  that   the 
Committee  would  be  granted.    He  could 
only  refer,  therefore,  to  the  various  depo- 
sitions given  before  the  Magistrates,  to 
show  that  there  was  good  reason  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deacle.    The  Magis- 
trates would  have  neglected  their  duty  if 
they  had  not  apprehended  them.    Several 
of  the  people  who  were  tried,  said,  in  their 
defence,  that  they  were  oidered  by  Mr. 
Deacle  to  go  to  certain  places  to  get  money. 
The  Judges  too  stated,  that  there  were 
fanners  who  instigated  the  people,  and 
deserved  to  be  tried  more  than  the  misled 
peasantry.    The  people  themselves  were 
much  aggrieved,  and  perhaps  no  class  de- 
served more  pity  than  the  agricultural 
labourers.    They  had  no  criminality  in 
their  minds.    They  were  goaded  on  by 
others.    The  verdict  was  good  evidence, 
and  it  acquitted  all  the  Magistrates,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  and  he  was 
only  condemn^  because  he  was  said  to 
have  struck  a  blow.    The  verdict  of  the 
Jury  was  the  safest  guide  for  the  Hoose. 


It  was  not  the  Magistrates  who  accused 
Mr.  Deacle's  witnesses  of  perjury,  but  Mr. 
Deacle  himself.    He  wished  it  to  be  made 
out,  according  to  his  petition,  that  the 
witnesses  had  not  deposed  to  the  truth. 
The  hon.  Member  also  animadverted  on 
the  contradiction  between  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Deacle's  own  witnesses  and  his  own 
petition.    Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  at  a  time 
of  great  danger,   exerted  himself  more 
than  any  other  Magistrate,  and  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  an  attempt  to  resist  a  mob. 
That  fact,  which  was  much  to  his  credit, 
had  been  laid  hold  of  by  a  powerful  writer, 
who   circulated    his    slanderous    attacks 
throughout  the  land,  who  had  for  many 
years    spread    poison    throughout    the 
country.    This  man  had  stated  that  he 
would  ruin  the  Barings ;  *  and  to  effect  that 
object  he  continually  brought  forward  the 
case  of  that  unhappy  young  man  who  lost 
his  life  for  making  an  attempt  on  that  of 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring.     He  must  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Justice  Alderson  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bingham 
Baring,  to  show  that  his  conduct  had  been 
what  it  ought  to  be.    The  choice  of  the 
cart  was  the  act  of  the  constable.    The 
Magistrates  went  to  arrest  the  people  who 
were  suspected,  because  there  were  no 
military  in  the  county.     It  was  proved 
that  Mr.  Bingham  Baring  could  know 
nothing  of  the  Deacles,  by  his  asking  of 
the  constable  who  they  were.    It  was  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Bingham  Baring  could 
have  been  on  the  spot  when  the  hand- 
cuffs were  put  on   Mrs.  Deacle;    they 
were  not  put  on  either  by  Mr.  Francis 
Baring,    it  was  the  general  rule  at  that 
time  to  handcuff  the  prisoners  who  were 
sent  to  Winchester  gaol;    and  it  was 
in  compliance  with  that  rule  that  the 
handcuffs  were  used.    It  was  physically 
impossible  that  the  order  to  handcuff  Mrs. 
Deacle  could  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Bingham  Baring.    He  admitted,  with  re- 
ference to  the  fact  of  who  carried  Mrs. 
Deacle,  that  a  mistake  as  to  the  person 
was  of  no  consequence.     Mrs.  Deacle, 
however,  was  carried  carefully  across  the 
dirt,  and  thanked  Mr.  Francis  Baring  for 
his  care.    On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Deacle  at 
Winchester,  he  too  thanked  Mr.  Francis 
Baring,  and  said  he  hoped  Mr.  Baring 
would  call  again  to-morrow.  He  believed, 
too,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  rescumg 
the  Deacles ;  but,  looking  at  the  state  of 
insurrection  in  the  village,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  Magistrates  shoold  fear  a 
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reactie.  That  was  the  reason  for  making 
80  much  haste.  As  to  the  blow,  Mr, 
Deacle  had  put  his  hands  upon  the  reins, 
and  Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  seeing  that, 
had  ridden  up  to  the  cart  from  behind, 
and  did  put  the  riding-stick  he  bad  in  his 
hands  upon  Mr.  Deacle.  All  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  with  Mr.  Bingham 
Baring  were  made  co-defenders,  and  were 
unable  to  give  their  evidence  that  they 
did  not  see  the  blow,  though  they  were 
about,  and  would  most  probably  have  seen 
it  if  a  blow  had  been  inflicted.  They 
never  heard  even  of  any  blow,  and  yet, 
if  a  blow  had  been  given,  that  would  have 
been  the  first  thing  complained  of.  Mr. 
Bingham  Baring  knew  nothing  of  the  ag- 
gravated circumstances  that  were  related 
on  the  trial,  till  they  came  before  the  Court, 
and  he  accordingly  left  his  case  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  attorney,  who  was  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  county,  the  young  Magis- 
trate who  acted  so  vigorously  deserved 
praise.  As  to  not  going  for  a  new  trial, 
the  reason  was,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  giving  the  plaintiff  an  entirely 
new  trial,  and  without,  at  the  same  time, 
obtaining  the  advantage  of  separating  the 
defenders.  The  verdict,  however,  when 
translated  into  English,  only  meant  that 
the  Magistrates  were  acquitted  of  all  the 
other  charges  except  the  blow.  He  had 
his  doubts  whether  going  for  a  new  trial 
would  benefit  the  defenders,  because  the 
gentlemen  had  not  seen  the  blow,  and 
their  denial  would  not  weigh  against  the 
assertion  of  other  men,  who  said  that  it 
had  been  given. 

Mr.  (y  CanneU  thought,  that  as  the 
parties  involved  in  the  transaction  had 
courted  inquiry,  the  refusal  to  institute 
that  inquiry  would  only  tend  to  increase 
the  slander — for  slander  he  trusted  it 
would  prove  to  be*  Many  charges  were 
from  time  to  time  preferred  against  the 
magistracy  for  an  improper  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  if  it  were  seen  that 
that  House  was  disposed  to  give  such 
charges  a  fair  degree  of  consideration,  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind.  Numberless  instances  in  his 
own  country  justified  him  in  advancing 
this  opinion.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  inquiry,  in  order,  if  the  allegations  were 
false,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  popular 
agitation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sorry  that  a  sense 
of  duty  obliged  him  to  oppose  a  measure 


which  he  believed  the  parties  themselves 
sincerely  desired.  He  was  opposed  to  it, 
because  he  was  persuaded  that  those 
parties  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  mis- 
conduct with  which  they  were  charged. 
He  did  not  think  that  House  the  fittest 
tribunal  for  instituting  a  trial  of  the  kind. 
If  an  appeal  were  to  be  made  to  any  tri- 
bunal, It  should  be  to  one  of  those  where 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  conflicting  state- 
ments was  established  on  oath.  He  dis- 
covered nothing  in  the  present  case,  more 
than  in  many  others  of  alleged  misconduct 
of  Magistrates,  that  demanded  or  war- 
ranted extraordinary  interference.  He 
believed  those  men  to  be  innocent,  and  he 
did  so  without  having  the  honour  of  their 
acquaintance  further  than  meeting  them 
in  that  House.  From  his  own  official  ex- 
perience, he  could  see  much  in  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  that  might 
countenance  the  adoption-of  measures  of 
more  than  ordinary  precaution.  Placing 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  Grand  Jury- 
man, and  believing  these  persons  to  be  al- 
together guiltless  of  the  proceedings  laid 
to  their  charge,  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  accede  to  their 
wishes  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Hunt  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  consent  to  grant  the  inquiry, 
because  the  printing  of  the  petitions  had 
been  refused  on  the  express  ground  that 
there  would  be  an  inquiry.  He  thought 
it  was  plain  that  a  female  had  been  ill- 
treated,  without  the  least  justice  in  the 
accusations  brought  against  her,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  there  was  ground  for  the 
interference  of  that  House.  The  country 
would  not  be  easily  led  to  believe  that 
there  had  not  been  some  understanding 
between  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Barings,  and  this  again  was  a  reason 
why  an  inquiry  should  not  have  been  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  a  Committee  would 
be  most  inconvenient,  and  was  highly  in- 
expedient. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  when  he 
came  into  the  House  that  evening,  he  had 
a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  to  vote  in 
support  of  this  Motion  ;  but  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  had 
since  occurred,  had  completely  altered  his 
determination  on  the  subject.  He  entirely 
concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hoD.  Baronety  the  member  for  Tarn- 
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worth.  He  considered  that  as  far  as  the 
parties  were  concerned,  this  case  had  been 
entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury. 
He  must  say,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  the  charge  made  against 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring  of  having  struck  a 
man  in  handcnfSs  a  blow.  He  should  vote 
against  the  Motion,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  any  parliamentary  grounds  had 
been  laid  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. 

ColonefJEbaiusaid,  he  should  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  words  in  reply. 
In  the  first  place,  he  felt  much  pleased 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Attorney  General, 
had  treated  the  subject,  although  he  was 
opposed  to  the  inquiry.  In  the  second 
place,  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the  House, 
that  as  the  word  *'  conspiracy'^  had  been 
made  use  of  as  affording  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  would  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  he  had  no  such  im- 
pression on  his  mind ;  the  only  ground  he 
went  upon  was,  that  in  a  case  which  in- 
volved so  much  conflicting  testimonv,  and 
on  which  neither  party  appeared  well 
satisfied,  it  might  be  proper  for  the  House 
to  interfere,  and  make  due  inquiries. 
The  House  divided  : — Ayes  3 1 ;  Noes  78 ; 
Majority  47. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

BUcknev,  W.  Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 

Baring,  Sir  T.  O'Connell,  D. 

Baring,  A.  O'Connell,  M. 

Baring,  H.  B.  OTerrall,  R.  M. 

Barings  F.  T.  Ruthven,  £.  S. 

Ewart,  W.  Sheil,  R. 

Grauan,  J.  StanUy,  E.  G. 

Grattao,  H.  Thickoesse,  R. 

Harvey,  D.  W.  Tomes,  J. 

Hodges,  T.  L.  Wason,  W.  H. 

Hunt,  H.  Wood,  J. 

JephsoD,  C.  Walker,  C.  A. 

James,  W.  Wyse,  T. 

Lambert,  H.  Wllks,  J. 
Lefevre,  C.  S.  tellsks. 

MaodonaM,  Sir  J.  Hume,  J. 

Musgrave,  Sir  R.  Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy. 

Charities  InQUiiitEs  Bill.]  Gn 
the  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  wished  to  know 
what  difference  there  was  between  the 
new  Commtttion  to  be  appointed  under 
this  Bill,  and  that  which  had  previously 
existed,  as  there  had  been  a  considerable 
outlay  of  public  money  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  he  thougbi  material  sa  ngs 
could  be  made. 


The  Attorney  Oenerat  assured  his  hon. 
friend,  the  Bill  was  in  the  same  form  as 
the  former  one,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  to  have  the  same  powers ;  but  it  was 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  paid 
Commissioners  from  ten  to  eight,  and  the 
salaries  were  also  to  be  reduced  from 
1,000/.  to  800/.  per  annum, and  they  were  to 
be  employed  for  a  longer  term  dunng  each 
year ;  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  made  it 
necessary  to  collect  a  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence, to  be  borne  out  by  the  necessary 
documents,  previous  to  a  report  being 
made. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  in  the  former  Bill  a 
clause  had  been  introduced,  preventing 
Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
from  being  paid  Commissioners.  This 
clause  had  now  been  omitted,  but  he  trust- 
ed there  was  no  objection  to  have  it  in* 
serted  in  the  present  Bill.  Under  the 
previous  Bills  there  were  ten  paid,  and  ten 
unpaid  Commissioners ;  now  he  presumed 
there  were  to  be  twelve  unpaid,  and  eight 
paid,  who  were  to  have  salaries  of  800/. 
per  annum  each. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  no 
possible  objection  to  introduce  the  clause 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  it  must  have  been  left  out  by  inad- 
vertence. It  was  proposed  the  Commis- 
sioners should  bear  the  proportions,  both 
as  to  number  and  payment,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  suggested. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  said,  he  wished  to 
suggest  an  amendment  in  the  present  Bill, 
in  consequence  of  certain  schools  having 
been  endowed  for  a  specific  purpose,  such, 
for  instance,  as  teaching  grammar,  which 
implied  that  the  candidates  for  admission 
should  have  some  previous  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  scope  of  his 
Amendment,  therefore,  was,  to  enable  the 
Commissioners,  in  cases  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion, to  ascertain  whether  the  funds  oftne 
charity  could  not  be  distributed  with 
greater  advanti^e  to  those  for  whose  be- 
ne6t  they  were  intended,  than  according 
to  the  precise  rules  laid  down  by  the 
founder  of  the  charity.  He  had  under- 
stood that  the  gross  amount  of  the  funds 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  1,000,000/.,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  the  persons  who  had 
bequeathed  this  money,  desired  that  the 
greatest  possible  good  should  be  done 
with  it;  and  could  they  have  seen  the 
alterations  that  time  had  made  on  society, 
they  would  desire  the  State  should  make 
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such  alterations  in  their  bequests  as  would 
best  fulfil  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  in 
improving  the  condition  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  these  funds  were  intended.  Many 
schools  were  now  without  scholars,  from 
the  absurd  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders, 
which,  according  to  the  existing  law,  it 
was  necessary  to  enforce. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  when 
several  verbal  amendments  were  made. 

On  arriving  at  the  clause  relating  to  the 
salaries  of  the  Commissioners, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  public  should  be 
relieved  from  the  expense  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  the  charge  should  be  defrayed  by 
a  per  centage  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
charities,  which  had  greatly  profited  in 
general  by  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  Attorney  General  remarked,  in 
answer  to  his  hon.  friend,  that  some  cha- 
rities might  recover  property  immediately, 
and  others  might  not  receive  it  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  former  class,  there- 
fore, would  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
charges,  while  the  latter  would  be  exempt 
— he  did  not  see  how  his  hon.  friend  could 
make  the  burthen  apply  equally. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  said,  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  neither  the  trus- 
tees of  charities,  nor  the  persons  who  were 
to  profit  by  them,  could  have  any  objec- 
tion to  pay  the  Commissioners  for  re- 
covering their  money,  and  he  was  also  sure 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
charities  which  were  now  worse  than  use- 
less upon  a  sound  footing,  so  as  to  pro^ 
mote  the  general  interests  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  hon.  member  for  Hindon 
had  estimated  the  probable  income  of 
charities  at  1,000,000/. ;  he  (Mr.  Harvey) 
had  no  doubt  it  was  nearly  double  that 
amount.  Some  years  since  the  rental  and 
income  of  charities  then  inquired  into  by 
the  Commissioners,  amounted  to  700,000/. 
annually.  He  was  fully  satisfied  the 
country  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
property  which  had  been  bequeathed  for 
charitable  purpose?,  and  had  been  devoted 
to  other  objects.  There  were  at  present 
about  400  suits  instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General  against  the  trustees  of  charities, 
for  the  non-performance  of  their  duties, 
and  there  was  1 ,000,000/.  sterling  locked 
up  in  Chancery.  One  of  the  Companies 
in  the  city  of  Ix>ndon  had  recently  been 
compelled  to  pay  into  that  Court  upwards 
of  100,000/.,  which  they  had  received  on 
behalf  of  a  charity,  but  which  had  not 
been  applied  in  the  manner  directed  by 


the  will  of  the  donor.  Now,  when  such 
sums  of  money  were  recovered,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  require  those  who  received 
such  benefits  to  contribute  a  certain  per 
centage  for  the  payment  of  those  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  money  had  been 
recovered.  Several  other  of  the  City  Com- 
panies had  also  large  funds  intended  for 
charitable  purposes,  which  had  been  mis- 
applied. In  one  instance  he  (Mr.  Harvey) 
had  compelled  one  of  them  to  lay  out 
20,000/.  in  the  erection  of  alifls-houses» 
from  monies  bequeathed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He,  however,  proposed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  said,  the  amend- 
ment he  wished  to  see  introduced  into  the 
Bill  would  have  a  prospective  operation 
only ;  he  had  no  desire  that  the  ^charities 
should  pay  the  expense  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Benett  saia,<he  feared  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  Commissioners 
would  protract  the  inquiry  very  materially ; 
they  had  hitherto  discharged  their  duties 
in  a  mo$t  exemplary  manner ;  he  would, 
therefore,  recommend  their  number  to  be 
increased,  by  which  means  the  duration  of 
their  labours  would  be  shortened,  and 
probably  the  expenses  be  ultimately  less 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  he  had  very  strong 
objections  to  give  the  Commissioners 
power  to  decide  whether  the  funds  of  a 
charity  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  to 
other  purposes  than  those  designed  by 
the  founder.  He,  therefore,  should  re- 
commend the  hon.  member  for  Hindon  to 
postpone  his  amendment,  as  it  was  likely 
to  give  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  observed,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  his  pro- 
position he  would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  hoped  the  Commis- 
sioners would  ultimately  nave  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  charities  connected  with 
the  Universities ;  he  had  reasons  to  believe 
the  funds  intended  for  education  had  been 
misapplied.  He  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sug^st  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (the  Attorney  General)  the  propriety 
of  introducing  a  clause  into  this  Bill,  similar 
to  that  recently  annexed  to  the  Bill  for 
Public  Works  in  Ireland,  declaring  the 
Commissioners  employed  under  it  were 
not  to  be  entitled  to  allowance  for  super- 
annuation. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  agree  to  bis  hon.  friend's  sug- 
gestion. 
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Several  verbal  amendments  were  made, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  reported. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday^  September  28,  1831. 

MiHUTSB.]  BUli.  Broufbt  up  ftom  the  ConunoiM;  the 
Galiray  Fnochiae.  Read  a  third  timet  the  Sale  of  Beer 
Act  AmendiDentt  the  London  Coal  Rigulatlon.  Com- 
milted ;  the  Wine  Dutiei. 

Patltkm  preiented.  B7  a  Nobu  Lomo,  from  Barmtaple, 
and  by  the  Marquii  of  Hbaovort,  from  the  Parish  of 
BeetiTe,  in  the  County  of  Mcath,  in  liiTour  of  Refbrm. 
By  the  Earl  of  SaAmsBimT,  from  the  town  of  Galway, 
in  fliTour  of  the  Galway  Fnmdilie  BiU. 

A  Conference  on  the  rabject  of  the  Amendments  made  by 
their  LordsMps  in  the  Lunitics  BUI,  ms  held  in  the 
Painted  Chamber. 

Court  of  Ciianceby.]  The  Lard 
Chancellor  rote  to  present  to  their  Lordships 
a  Bill,  the  heads  and  contents  of  which 
he  had  stated  to  their  Lordships  at  an  early 
period  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
It  was  the  third  of  that  series  of  measures 
which  he  had  proposed  to  their  Lordships 
as  fit  to  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  amend- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  two  first  of  those  measures  had  al- 
ready passed  through  their  Lordships' 
House,  the  second  of  them,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  BiU,  having  received  their 
Lordships'  final  sanction,  and  having  been 
read  a  third  time  last  night.  The  present 
.Bill,  being  the  third  of  those  measures,  re- 
lated to  the  proceedings  and  course  of 
practice  in  the  Master's  Office,  and  em- 
braced the  improvements  which  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  that  department  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  should  not 
proceed  further  at  present  than  merely  to 
lay  before  their  Lordships  a  brief  and 
general  outline  of  the  object  of  this  mea- 
sure, reserving  to  a  future  occasion  those 
explanations  which  might  be  required  with 
regard  to  its  details.  The  object  of  this 
Bill,  as  of  the  other  measures  which  he  had 
already  introduced,  was  to  shorten  the  de* 
lays,  to  lessen  the  expense,  and  to  intro- 
duce, as  far  as  possible,  a  more  uniform 
certainty  into  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  Equity  in  this  country,  beginning  with 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  with  the 
matters  appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction. 
He  should  state  in  a  few  words  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  object  was  sought  to  be 
effected  by  the  Bill  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  One  of  the  great  evils  connected 
with  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and   one  which  more  immediately 
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called  for  a  remedy  was,  the  delay  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Master's  Office.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  many  causes  in 
Chancery  were  referred  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Master  for  his  inquiry  and  report.  A 
great  number  of  nice  points  were  decided 
upon  by  the  Master,  and  after  he  had  made 
his  decision  on  these  points,  his  decision 
was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  report. 
Now,  in  this  important  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  a  great 
deal  of  delay,  and  a  considerable  increase 
of  expense,  were  occasioned  by  the  prac- 
tice which  at  present  existed.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  remedy  those  evils  that  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  prepared  this 
Bill.  In  preparing  it,  he  had  followed 
the  same  course  as  that  which  he  had 
adopted  in  the  instance  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Bill,  which  had  received  the  high 
sanction  of  that  House  last  night.  Hav- 
ing determined  on  the  principles  of  his  plan 
and  having  framed  them  into  the  shape  of 
a  Bill,  he  sent  that  Bill  to  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  practice  and  standing  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  their  opinion.  The 
result  of  their  determination  was  the  pre-* 
sent  measure,  which,  in  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's)  view  of  the  matter,  by  no 
means '  went  sufficiently  far  enough  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  But  it 
was  a  reform  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
went,  and  he  thought  that  he  should  be 
erring  on  the  right  side  in  proposing  it  to 
their  Lordships,  instead  of  bringing  for- 
ward what  might  be  considered,  peiiiaps, 
a  too  rash  and  enlarged  measure  of  re- 
form. Besides,  if  this  measure  should  be 
found,  as  he  was  sure  it  would,  to  work 
well,  it  would  be  an  encouragement,  and 
it  would  afford  a  safeguard  for  carrying 
the  principles  of  reform  further.  The 
following,  then,  was  the  outline  of  the 
present  measure,  and  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  those  learned  individuals  to 
whom  he  had  referred  the  matter.  It  was 
proposed,  that  the  Masters  should  sit  in 
Court  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening, 
too,  if  it  were  necessary,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  suitors,  and  that  they  should 
give  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible  to 
the  important  business  of  their  office* 
The  manner  in  which  that  business  was 
at  present  conducted  before  the  Master 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  the  Master's  Office.  He  al- 
luded particularly  to  the  manner  in  which 
objectioni  were  taken  to  the  decisions  of 
2  A 
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the  Master,  and  to  his  final  report.  As 
the  practice  at  present  stood,  objections 
could  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Master's  office,  to  his 
several  decisions  on  the  various  points  of 
the  case,  and  after  his  final  decision  had 
been  made,  objections  could  be  taken  to 
the  whole  of  his  report ;  and  in  both  in- 
stances these  objections  were  carried  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  adjudica- 
tion. The  practice  stood  thus: — The 
Master,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  him, 
went  over  the  various  points  of  it ;  upon 
each  of  his  decisions  in  those  several 
points,  the  party  in  the  cause  might  take 
exception,  and  have  that  exception  argued 
before  the  Chancellor,  and  when  the  Mas- 
ter's report  was  finally  made,  they  might 
again  take  exceptions  to  it,  an^  have  them 
also  adjudicated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Now,  with  a  view  to  do  away  with  the 
delay  which  was  necessarily  caused  by  this 
practice,  one  of  the  objects  of  this  mea- 
sure was,  to  prevent  those  objections  which 
were  raised  to  the  decisions  of  the  Master, 
previous  to  his  making  his  report,  being 
brought  before  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and 
it  accordingly  proposed  that  those  objec- 
tions should  be  brought  before  three  Mas- 
ters sitting  in  Court,  and  be  adjudicated 
by  them.  If  the  party  failed  in  their  ob- 
jections there,  the  Master's  report  was 
made,  and  it  was  open  to  them  then  to 
take  exceptions  to  it,  and  to  have  them 
carried  either  before  the  Chancellor,  or 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  for  final  adjudica- 
tion. By  this  alteration  the  suitors  would 
be  provided  with  all  that  they  wanted — a 
tribunal  to  decide  those  objections  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Master's  Office,  and  nine  out  of  ten — 
indeed  he  would  go  further,  and  say  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred— of  the  ob- 
jections at  present  carried  to  the  Court 
above,  would  be  disposed  of  by  those  three 
Masterssitting  judicially  in  the  Court  below. 
There  was  another  important  change  which 
this  measure  went  to  introduce  into  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
that  related  to  the  mode  of  taking  depo- 
sitions in  that  Court.  That  change  con- 
sisted in  the  introduction  ofamore  intelli* 
gible,  reasonable,  and  common-sense-like 
kind  of  examination,  than  the  very  absurd 
and  very  unsatisfactory  practice  which  at 
present  prevailed  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, of  taking    all  exam;nations    upon 
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side  mieht  comprise  a  number  of  questions 
to  which  the  party  on  the  other  side  could 
not  possibly  give  any  answer ;  that  a  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  second  and  third 
question  might  know  nothing  whatever  of 
tiie  first ;  and  that  cross  objections  might 
be  put  in,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
answered  without  the  means  of  a  t^tva  voce 
cross-examination.  Now,  his  object  was, 
to  introduce,  in  the  stead  of  that  unsatis* 
factory  practice,  the  right  mode  of  examin- 
ing parties — namely,  by  the  viva.voct  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  on  oath,  subject  to 
cross-examination  and  re- examination,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  which 
was  to  decide  on  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony. That  was  a  step — he  would  say 
a  stride — to  be  taken  in  the  reform  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  though '  he 
was  not  disposed  or  prepared  at  present 
to  go  to  the  whole  length  of  that  stride, 
yet  the  measure  which  he  now  proposed 
did  not  stop  far  short  of  what  he  desired 
in  that  respect.  His  present  proposition 
to  introduce  the  practice  of  taking  evi- 
dence by  the  viva  voce  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  was  a  great  and  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — a  change  which  introduced 
there  a  rational  and  intelligible  kind  of 
practice,  that  would  remedy  to  a  consider- 
able extent  much  of  the  delay  and  expense 
attendant  upon  proceedings  in  that  Court. 
There  would  still  remain  one  evil  in  the 
practice,  even  after  this  change  should  be 
efTected-^namely^that  the  witnesses  would 
be  examined  by  one  Judge,  while  another 
Judge  would  have  subsequently  to  decide 
upon  the  value  of  their  testimony.  If, 
however,  the  step  which  he  now  proposed 
to  be  taken  should  succeed,  as  he  was 
certain  it  would,  he  did  not  despair  of 
being  able  hereafter  to  induce  their  Lord* 
ships  to  carry  that  important  change  still 
further,  and  to  give  the  Court  of  Chancery 
itself  the  power  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  to  examine  the  witnesses, 
to  hear  their  depositions  in  open  Court, 
their  examination  and  their  cross-examin* 
ation,  and  then  to  decide,  like  the  other 
Courts  which  adopted  that  practice,  upon 
the  value  of  their  testimony.  There  were' 
several  other  important  improvements  pro* 
posed  to  be  effected  by  this  Bill;  but  he 
should  not  go  into  a  detail  of  them  on  this 
occasion.  He  thought  it  sufficient  at  pre* 
sent  to  present  this  Bill  to  their  Lordships, 
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printed,  and  that  the  farther  consideration 
of  it  be  postponed  for  the  present.  His 
reason  for  postponing  it  for  the  present 
was  this — ^he  was  fully  aware  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  change  which  this 
Bill  proposed  to  effect,  and  he  was  not  for 
taking  such  a  step  rashly  or  without  the 
most  mature  deliberation.  Taking  into 
account  the  important  measure  at  present 
before  them,  and  more  especially  the  very 
important  measure  which  would  immedi- 
ately occupy  their  attention,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  wise  or  judicious  to  press 
this  Bill  this  Session.  He  would  therefore 
propose,  that  it  should  stand  oyer,  and  it 
might  undergo  a  thorough  discussion 
during  the  yacation-^if,  indeed,  they  were 
to  have  any  vacation  at  all.  B^  standing 
over  to  the  next  Settion,  the  Bill,  having 
been  now  printed,  might  be  thoroughly 
discussed  throughout  the  country  after  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  should  have 
an  end.  He  forgot  to  mention  one  im<- 
portent  change  which  this  Bill  introduced 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries  in 
the  Master's  Office.  It  abolished  the  fees 
which  now  formed  a  great  portion  of  the 
payment  of  the  Masters  and  their  clerks, 
and  it  provided  that  they  should  be  paid 
by  fixed  salaries,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the 
subordinate  officers,  which  would  be 
still  defrayed  from  fees,  with  a  view  to 
quicken  their  exertions.  With  that  single 
exeeptioq^  all  the  salarieawere  proposed 
to  be  fixed  salaries  in  future. 

Bill  read  a  first  time  and  ordered  to  l>e 
printed. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  September  2B,  1831. 

Iinnivn.1  BOli^  RaidfttntUntt  8d«or  Bttr.  R«d 
■  Mtanl  Umi  WMtcbof  OAneiii  Ain«  (Intand.)  Kmd 
■ttiMtiiMj  Couitof  LAwPeeiiEmbHik]nfiit(bclHid)i 
larifafutt  AcCi  TttiM . 

MMMMotteid.  OntteMottoBorilr.  RotBarOoBBO*. 
aa  awoiatof  wMii  FmakmmonlhB  CkwikLUtot  QnU 
BriUiB  and  Inland,  and  on  the  Four  and  a-half  per  Cent 
Dutiea,  la  maj  hare  algaiSed  tfaair  iBtaodOM  at  dedlnti^ 
IB  nailf*  thatr  PaMlow  ta  fetora  I  tad  an  aeaouat  of  the 
BuAbar  of  PendoBa  whieh  ha^  oaMed  by  Uie  Death  of 
the  Pooaiaondorinf  the prcaent year: — On  the MoCioo  of 
Mr.  WruH,  of  all  Panoaa  bathe  Comaiadon  of  the 


othi 

Fitltiaaa  pmented.  By  Mr.  Wruca,  ftom  Georfe  Lifter, 
B%,  Of  Siaaatetd,  agalaat  the  appetotaaeBt  of  ae 
OeigyBMB  IB  the  Cnmmlarien  of  the  Pnoe.  By 
Four,  ftom  BzoonMigrorfe  in  Woreeitcnhbne,  ^ainatthe 
Biar  AeC  By  Sir  RroMaBB  MoanBATB,  fkom  the  FUhcr- 
■MB  if  Headah,  Bear  DBBfarroB,  eoBiplainiBf  of  tlwit 
Trade  Mbs  iBlured  by  the  Ri«iilatlafla  of  the  Conaaia- 
of  laland  NavlfaiiaB,  By  Sir  Gboboi  Mvbbat, 
M«yMdMSsBl*BMbmaaL   ByMi; 


HoBino  Rom,  tnm  Tattn,  to  the  amoefltet.  By  Mr. 
John  Bnomf  b,  ftom  tlie  County  of  Mayo,  fbr  tlie  addltirib 
of  two  Members  to  the  Rcprcaentation  of  the  Oonnty.  By 
Mr.  Pbotubbob,  wen  ftom  Briatol,  againat  theSdeeC 
Tertry  ayatem»  and  ibr  •  raduation  of  the  TBvea  on  tiie  Ma^ 
diinery  of  Knowledge.  By  Mr.  Lbabbb.  flnom  Kilkcnay. 
in  favour  of  the  canyiag  on  Public  Worka  In  Irdand.  By 
Mr.  WuoBTami,  ftom  the  Owner  of  the  Ship  Ik(f,  of 
Jpawicht  againat  tlie  Quaiantiae  rcfulationa.  By  Mr. 
SAMroRD,  ftom  theDiocjoB  of  Bath  and  Wella,  againat 
the  Sale  of  peer  Actt  ftom  the  Rate-payoa  of  tlie  Hun- 
dred of  Walla,  SomeraaC,  tan  a  Commutatlao  of  TIthea. 
By  Mr.  Hbnbt  Obattam,  ftom  Naran  Meath,  in  ikvour 
of  the  Election  by  Ballot;  ftom  the  lame  Parish,  com- 
plaining  of  the  burthen  of  Uie  Paridi  Caaa,  and  fttim 
the  InhaUtanta  of  the  Town  of  DuBdiaBghUn*  piaylBg 
Uiat  the  Ixiah  Yeomanry  might  be  diacmbodlad.  By  Mr. 
Ja  Mse,  ttom  the  Pinsbury  Division  of  the  National  Union, 
againat  all  proieeutiaasforraUgioaaoplaioBat  ftom  the 
aame  Individual,  agalaat  Uieaane*law8i  SvthaahoUtion 
of  all  restrictioma  on  the  PraH«  and  Hor  the  Repeal  of  the 
ComLawa. 

Bavkruptct  Court  Bill.]  The 
Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  was  brought  down 
from  the  Lords. 

The  Attorney  General  moved  the  first 
reading,  and  proposed  to  fix  the  second 
reading  for  Friday,  as  he  did  not  think  it 
likely  that  a  measure  already  so  fully  de* 
bated  elsewhere,  would  undergo  any  pro* 
tracted  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Sir  Charles  WetAere// was  of  a  different 
opinion.  There  was  hardly  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  to  which  he  did  not  entertain  the 
strongest  objections.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  mereantilebody  should 
be  fully  acquainted  with  the  measure,  and 
this  could  not  be  effected  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  was  also  desirous  that  every 
lawyer  and  Member  of  Parliament  should 
be  fully  acquainted  with  its  details,  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  pretended 
to  be  founded .  He  should  therefore  move, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  Tuesday. 

The  Attomey^  General  said,  he  had  no 
possibleobjection  to  the  measurebeing  fully 
discussed,  but  the  state  of  business  in  the 
House  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
persevere  in  his  Motion. 

Mr.  O'ConneU  was  in  hopes  that  this 
Bill  would  have  included  Ireland,  for  the 
bankrupt  laws  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  GouUmm  said,  he  was  not  ac* 
quaintedy  to  any  extent,  with  the  bankrupt 
laws,  but  he  felt  much  interested  in  this  Bill, 
and  he,  therefore,  required  a  longer  time 
than  a  few  houra  after  it  was  printed,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  Mo* 
tiOD  :-* Ayes  66 ;  Noca  33-^Majority  39. 
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The  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Friday,  and  to  be  printed. 

Supply — Windsor  Castle  and 
Buckingham  House.]  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  moved,  that  a  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding 163,670/.  95.  2d.,  be  voted  to  his 
Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred  on  behalf  of  Windsor  Castle 
and  Buckingham  House. 

Mr.  James  rose  to  observe,  that  he  must 
enter  his  protest  against  voting  away  any 
more  of  the  public  money  for  purposes 
such  as  those  to  which  the  vote  now  be- 
fore the  House,  was  to  be  applied.  He, 
for  one,  was  entirely  taken  by  surprise, 
when  he  heard  himself  called  on  to  agree 
that  so  large  a  sum  should  be  voted  away 
for  the  repairs  and  erection  of  palaces 
which  would  never  be  inhabited,  for  he 
had  entertained  some  hopes  that  all  such 
outlays  would  have  ceased  with  the  reign 
of  that  most  extravagant  Monarch,  the 
late  King  {order,  order.]  He  repeated  his 
assertion,  for  what  hesaid  was  matter  of  his- 
tory. The  history  of  George  4th  was  now 
before  the  public,  and  he  would  not  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  in  his  opinion,  George 
4lh  was  one  of  the  most  extravagant, 
and  one  of  the  worst  Monarchs  that  had 
ever  reigned  in  England.  Looking  at  the 
vote  as  calculated  to  encourage  such  extra- 
vagance as  he  had  deprecated  and  cen- 
sured, he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  cordially  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  in  his  observations  with 
respect  to  the  extravagance  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  outlay  of  the  public 
money  on  such  works  as  those  for  which 
the  vote  was  now  demanded  ;  but  he,  for 
one,  must  express  his  total  dissent  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member,  with 
regard  to  the  late  King,  for  whose  memory 
he  entertained  a  high  respect,  and  whom 
the  hon.  Member  might  have  spared,  in 
the  recollection  of  that  maxim  which  en- 
joins men  to  refrain  from  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  dead,  more  particularly 
when  it  was  recollected  that  the  subject  of 
his  remarks  was  the  late  sovereign  of  this 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Ruthven  observed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  debt  which  this  vote  was  in- 
tended to  defray,  had  been  incurred  under 
the  former  Administration,  and  nothing 
had  hitherto  been  done  by  the  present 
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Ministers  which  was  not  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  a  Com- 
mittee. He  thought,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  expenses  were  grossly  extravagant; 
but  it  was  necessarv  to  complete  the  pa- 
laces, in  order  to  have  proper  residences 
for  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  James,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  only  expressed  his  own  opinion. 
He  thought,  at  this  moment,  when  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  called  for  a  reduction 
of  the  burthens  of  the  people,  every  possi- 
ble retrenchment  should  be  made,  and  he 
knew  no  subject  on  which  retrenchment 
could  better  begin  than  in  the  erection  and 
repair  of  palaces. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  that  if  Bucking- 
ham-house should  be  found  not  to  be  a  fit 
palace  for  the  King,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  consider,  before  they  decided 
upon  any  plan,  what  would  be  the  prob- 
able expense  of  making  it  even  fit  as  a 
private  residence  for  his  Majesty.  He 
had  visited  the  place  some  months  ago, 
and  found  the  basement  story  under  water, 
and  the  ground  floor  nearly  in  the  same 
situation ;  at  least,  it  was  so  damp  as  to 
be  unfit  for  a  residence ;  and  at  that  time, 
though  the  weather  was  very  warm,  fires 
were  kept  up.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this 
grant — that  for  the  improvements  at 
Windsor  Castle — he  thought  it  was'  a 
very  proper  grant,  and  he  hoped  that  suf- 
ficient means  would  not  be  refused  to 
complete  that  great  national  object ;  but 
the  vote  for  Buckingham-hous^was  dif- 
ferent. He  did  not  object  to  the  sum  now 
asked,  for  it  was  to  pay  debts  already  due; 
and,  however  imprudent  the  outlay  was  in 
the  first  instance,  the  House  was  bound  to 
ay  the  tradesmen  and  the  artisans  who 
ad  supplied  the  labour  and  materials. 
It  was  another  question,  however,  whether 
any  further  sums  should  be  expended,  in 
order  to  make  the  building  a  royal  resi- 
dence. The  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
the  nuisances  which  surrounded  Bucking- 
ham-house, and  the  expense  which  that 
would  occasion,  should  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  plan  had  occurred  to 
him,  by  which  the  public  might  dispose  of 
this  building  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
and  at  the  same  time  erect  an  elegant  and 
commodious  residence  for  their  Majesties, 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the 
country.  Some  time  ago  he  had  written 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  this  subject,  and 
offered  to  give  his  evidence  as  to  the  state 
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of  Buckingham-bouse,  and  its  fitness  or 
ttafitness  for  a  royal  residence.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  sent  him  a  very 
polite  answer,  declining  his  offer  at  that 
time,  and  stating,  that  the  Committee  had 
already  come  to  a  resolution  to  consider 
whether  Buckingham-house  might  not  be 
made  a  private  residence  for  the  King. 
Nothing  was  said  of  making  it  a  residence 
for  the  King  and  Queen,  for  no  man  who 
had  seen  the  building  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  it  could  ever  be  made  a  fit  re- 
sidence for  the  Court.  To  that  decision  of 
tbeCommittee  he  of  course  bowed,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means  ac- 
quiesced in  its  propriety  ;  for  he  thought, 
that  after  the  dommittee  should  have  de- 
cided upon  recommending  it  for  a  private 
residence,  it  would  be  too  late  to  consider 
of  applying  it  to  any  other  purpose.  He 
tegrelted  that  this  subject  had  not  been 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
seasion.  He  would  have  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  subject  before, 
but  he  deferred  it,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  would  be  able  to  attend.  He 
was  not  still  without  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  his  plan  into  considenu 
tion.  By  that  plan,  a  palace  might  be 
erected  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  Court,  without  putting  the 
nation  to  the  expense  of  a  shilling.  Buck- 
ingham-house had  ever  been  a  bad  bar- 
^m  for  the  country,  and  he  thought  that 
if  it  could  be  got  rid  of  on  advantageous 
terms,  without  the  necessity  of  throwing 
away  any  more  of  the  public  money  upon 
it,  it  would,  for  the  first  time,  become  of 
some  benefit  to  the  public.  It  would,  in 
a  few  weeks,  be  too  late  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  was  about  to  mention, 
but  there  was  yet  time  enough  to  complete 
it,  if  the  matter  were  taken  up  at  once.  He 
would  propose  that  King's  College  should 
be  transferred  to  Buckingham-house^ 
which,  with  yery  little  alteration,  might  be 
well  adapted  xox  that  purpose,  and  the 
boildiDg,  now  erected  for  King^s  College, 
might  be  turned  into  public  ofiices,  for 
which  its  situation  was  better  adapted  than 
for  a  public  school.  By  this  arrangement, 
a  saviDg  of  full  16,000/.  a  year  might  be 
effected  to  the  country.  He  had  then  in 
his  possession  an  estimate  of  the  sums 

Ciid  for  rent,  ftc,  of  public  offices  in  dif- 
rent  paits  of  the  metropolis ;   and  it 
appeared,  as  would  be  seen,  when  the  re- 
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before  the.  House,  that  the  sum  he  had 
mentioned,  might  be  saved  by  bringing 
them  all  to  one  point,  which,  besides, 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 
When  he  should  submit  his  motion  for 
these  returns,  h^  should  be  able  to  show 
that  the  advantages  he  had  pointed  out 
might  be  obtained  by  this  plan.  He  should 
be  able,  he  thought,  satisfactorily  to  esta- 
blish, that  a  suitable  residence  might  be 
erected  fot  his  Majesty,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  public.  He  would  not,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  offer  any  objection  to 
this  vote,  because  it  was  requird  for  the 
payment  of  work  already  done ;  but  he 
must  again  express  his  earnest  hope,  that 
the  Committee  would  consider  the  great 
expense  which  it  would  probably  require 
before  this  building  could  be  made  a  resi- 
dence fit  for  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  John  Wood  said,  that  a  Committee, 
which  had  sat  on  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ings at  Windsor  and  at  Buckingham-house, 
had  decided  that  177,000/.  more  should 
be  advanced  for  completing  the  repairs  and 
alterations  of  the  former ;  that  sum  to  be 
advanced  in  payments  of  50,000/.  a  year, 
until  the  whole  was  paid.  The  sum  of 
100,000/.  now  asked  for,  was  not  a  pro- 
spective TOte,  but  was  for  the  payment  of 
arrears  for  work  already  ^one.  When  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp)  lectured  Gentleman  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  on  economy,  he 
ought  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse, 
for  the  expenditure  which  this  vote  was  to 
make  good  was  incurred  under  the  late 
Administration.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject 
appointed  in  1831 ;  which  had  now  sat 
nearly  four  months,  and  had  diligently 
employed  itself  in  the  examination  of  the 
accounts,  which  had  been  sent  in  to  an 
amount  exceeding  100,000/.  They  had 
called  to  their  assistance,  tradesmen  who 
gave  them  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  work  done,  and  they 
were  still  engaged  upon  the  same  inquiry. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  tradesmen, 
many  of  whom  were  in  great  distress  by 
being  kept  out  of  the  payment  of  their 
accounts  so  long,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  starve.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  sum  now  asked  should  be  given. 
This  did  not  touch  the  question  how  far 
the  contracts  originally  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  this  tasteless  and  iinsightly 
building  were  provident  or  otherwise.    He 
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vtgtnti  and  it  would  be  recollected  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
its  by  the  bill  for  which  he  moved,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  land   revenues. 
The  statement  then  made  as  to  the  vast 
expenditure  already  incurred  on  Bucking- 
ham-house, was  the  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  any  further  outlay.  In  his  opinion, 
too  much  money  had   been  already  ex- 
pended upon  that  building,  and  before 
any  more  should  be  thrown  away,  they 
ought  to  decide  to  what  object  that  palace 
coujd  well  be  applied.     This,  however, 
should  not  hinder  the  payment  of  the  ar- 
rears due  to  the  tradesmen  and  artisans 
who  had  been  employed  on  it.    Some  of 
these  were  reduced  to  such  distress  by  the 
delay  in  the  payment  of  their  bills,  as  to 
become  insolvent ;  and  one  man,  who  had 
been  in  respectable  circumstances,    and 
who  had  supplied  the  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing the  palace,  was  reduced  to  such  dis- 
tress by  not  being  paid,  that  he  actually 
had  the  bed  sold  from  under  him.    This 
was  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  creditable 
to  those  under  whose  management  these 
expenses  had  been  incurred.     He  had  very 
strong  opinions  as  to  some  parts  of  this 
expenditure,  and  some  questions  to  ask 
respecting  it,  but  the  present  was  not  the 
proper  time  for  entering  upon  them.     He 
would  wait  until  the  Committee  should 
have  made  its  report,  and  then  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 
This,  he  repeated,  was  no  argument  for 
postponing  the  payment  to  the  starving 
tradesmen,   who  should  have  been  paid 
long  ago.    To  show  that  the  Committee 
had  not  been  idle  since  its  appointment, 
he  might  mention,  that  bills  to  the  amount 
of  120,000/,  had  been  sent  in  for  furniture 
for  Windsor  Castle ;  some  of  these  were 
of  so  extravagant  a  nature  in  their  charges, 
that  in  examining  them,  there  had  been  a 
reduction  on  this  amount  of  within  a  few 
hundreds  of  25,000/.    This  i/howed  that 
their  time  had  been  profitably  employed. 

Mr.  Protheroe  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer,  that  the  basement  story  of  Buck- 
ingham-house was  under  water.  The  Go- 
vernment had  had  a  very  different  account 
of  it  from  an  eminent  architect  who  had 
lately  examined  it,  and  who  stated,  that 
the  building  was  in  a  perfectly  sound 
state,  and  that,  with  very  little  alteration, 
it  might  be  rendered  fit  for  the  residence 
of  his  Majesty. 

Colonel  TrenoA  bad  not  said  any  thing 


as  to  the  stability  of  the  building,    Ht 
himself  had  not  visited  the  building  lately, 
but  when  he  did  see  it,  the  basement  story 
was — he  would  not   say    actually  under 
water,  for  that  was  too  strong  an  exprei* 
sion — but  it  certainly  was  damp  and  ua-» 
wholesome,  and  the  ground  floor  was  alio 
damp,  though  it  wal  then  warm  weather. 
The  geqtleman  from  whom  be  had  bis 
information  as  to  its  recent  condition,  bad 
seen  it  ten  days  ago,  and  he  assured  him, 
that  the  ground  floor  was  damp,  and  unfit 
to  reside  in.    But  it  would  be  easy  to  put 
that  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  by  a  new  ex- 
amination of  it.     When  he  saw  the  build- 
ing, the  weather  was  warm,  but  even  then 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  place  kept 
aired  by  warming  stoves  fitted  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it.    The  very  situation  of 
the  house  was  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for    its   damp  condition.    There  was  a 
large  lake  in  front  of  it,  and  another  in 
the  rear ;  and  near  it  was  erected  a  large 
mound  to  hide  some  of  the  out-offices  from 
view,  by  which  a  free  circulation  of  air 
was  prevented.    It  was  no  argument  in 
favour  of  it  to  say,  that  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  family  of  George  3rd  had  been 
reared  in  that  bouse.    The  circumstances 
of  its  situation  were  now  quite  different. 
The  proximity  of  the  two  great  lakes  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded,  though  they 
contributed  gpreatly  as  ornaments,  tended 
to  make  the  place  damp.     He  would  re- 
mind the  Committee,  that  to  make  the 
place  a  palace  fit  for  the  residence  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  could  be  considered  only  as  nui« 
sauces,  in  such  proximity  to  a  roya^  resi- 
dence.   Some  of  these  buildings  had  been 
already  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  on  the 
probability  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  them.     On  the  whole,  he  would 
say,  that  to  fit  up  Buckingham-palace  as 
a  residence  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
their  Court,  would  require  another  outlay 
of  at  least  500,000/. ;  and  even  then  the 
residence  could   not  be  otherwUe  than 
incommodious. 

Mr,  George  Robinson  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  sum  now  called  for  would 
cover  all  arrears ;  or  whether  it  was  only 
a  sum  on  account.  If  it  were  the  latter, 
he  should  object;  for  he  had  seen,  on 
other  occasions,  that  sums  voted  on  ac- 
count, had  only  led  to  increased  expendi- 
ture. He  regretted  that  the  tradesmen 
who  were  thus  made  creditors  of  tfa^ 
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State,  ghould  !>•  driven  to  such  distreu 
by  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  their  bills; 
but  were  there  not  some  parties  who, 
while  these  tradesmen  were  in  such  dis- 
tressy  had  made  large  fortunes  by  having 
a  per  centage  on  the  whole  outlay,  on  the 
pulling  down  and  altering,  as  well  as  the 
original  building  ?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  Committee 
wu  before  the  House?  On  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  gallant  Officer  he  would 
not  then  entei^  but  he  thought  it  was  too 
important  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Lord  AUhoTv  said^  that  the  100,000/. 
would  cover  all  the  arrears,  or  very  nearly. 
The  arrears  were,  104,  704/.  3s.  4d,,  so 
that  this  sum  would  nearly  cover  the 
whole.  These  arrears  consisted  chiefly  of 
bills  due  to  tradesmen,  and  very  pressing 
representations  had  been  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  great  distress  to  which 
many  of  these  tradesmen  had  been  reduced 
by  the  delay  in  their  payments.    One 

! gentleman,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and 
ame  as  an  artist,  was  reduced  to  such 
distress  by  this  delay,  that  he  ran  the  risk 
of  being  seriously  injured  if  that  delay 
were  continued  much  longer.  As  to  what 
shonld  be  done  with  Buckingham-palace, 
that  question  was  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee,  and  he 
would  offer  no  opinion  until  that  Com- 
mittee should  have  decided.  One  gen- 
tleman, an  architect  of  considerable  skill, 
and  one  who  was  very  accurate  in  his 
estimates,  had  calculated,  that  not  more 
than  70,000/.  would  be  required  to  finish 
the  palace,  and  put  it  in  a  fit  state  for 
the  residence  of  the  Sovereign;  and  if 
that  estimate  were  as  correct  as  some 
others  which  he  had  seen  made  by  the 
same  party,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  expenditure 
required  would  not  be  more  than  that 
sum.  However,  before  they  came  to  the 
question  of  further  expenditure,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  decide  to  what  use  it  might 
be  proper  to  appljr  the  building.  The 
sums  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
for  Windsor  Castle  amounted  to  594,000/. 
There  had  been  a  further  sum  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  last  year  of  177,000/., 
which  made  the  whole  for  building  and 
repairs  977,000/.  in  round  numbers. 
There  was,  besides  this,  a  sum  of  267,000/. 
for  furniture,  and  a  further  sum  of  5,222/. 
9$*  2(f.,  but  from  this  was  to  be  deducted 
the  sum  of  1,500/.  for  fees  paid  to  the 
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that  office  was  considered  not  to  be 
entitled.  This  reduced  the  sum  of  5,222/. 
to  about  3,600/.  There  was  another  item 
for  furniture  this  year,  and  for  this  he  was 
responsible.  An  estimate  had  been  made 
in  the  first  instance  of  12,000/.  for  this 
furniture,  but  that  was  considered  an  ex- 
orbitant amount,  and,  by  opening  the 
thing  to  competition,  the  estimate  was 
reduced  to  10,000/. — thus  the  whole  sum 
for  furniture  amounted  to  280,670/.  95. 2c/. 
There  was,  besides  this,  an  outlay  of 
33,500/.  for  the  purchase  of  land,  which 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  possess,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle.  This 
made  the  whole  sum  expended  for  build- 
ing, repairs,  alterations,  for  furniture,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  1,084,470/.  Of 
this  sum,  894,500/.  had  been  already 
applied,  leaving  a  sum  of  180,670/.  still 
to  be  applied.    The  sum  for  furniture  re- 

?uired  in  the  present  year  amounted  to 
3,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  50,000/. 
which  it  was  intended  to  apply  annually 
out  of  the  sum  of  177,000/.  which  Parlia- 
ment had  already  sanctioned,  made  the 
expenditure  for  Windsor  Castle  this  year 
63,000/.  The  sum  of  100,000/.  in  addi- 
tion  now  called  for  was,  as  had  been 
already  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  arrears  due  to  workmen,  and  was  au 
that  would  be  required  to  cover  those 
arrears  within  the  sum  of  about  4,000/, 
which  he  had  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hume  deprecated  the  unexampled 
haste  with  whicn  this  vote  was  brought 
forward  after  the  estimates  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table.  It  was  only  at  two 
o'clock  that  morning  that  that  estimate 
had  been  presented ;  yet,  after  so  short 
an  interval,  during  which  no  person  could 
be  prepared  to  examine  the  accounta,  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  these  sums. 
He  had  objected,  on  a  former  occasion  to 
the  expenditure  of  300,000/.  for  Windsor 
Castle,  and  200,000/.  for  Buckingham- 
palace,  until  a  statement  should  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  showing  whether  these  sums 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expendi- 
ture for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
Committee  now  saw  the  effect  of  their  not 
having  such  an  account.  The  late  Go- 
vernment had  incurred  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility by  the  manner  in  which  the  accounta 
of  the  expenditure  at  these  palaces  had 
been  neglected,  and  they  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  explain  their  negligence  in 
that  respect.  He  should  like  to  call  the  late 
CheaceUor  of  tbo  Exchequer  to  a  serious 
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account  on  this  subject,  for  lie  considered 
that  the  late  Ministers  deserved  little  less 
than  impeachment  for  their  want  of  care 
in  allowing  such  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money.  It  was  a  per- 
fect mockery  of  that  House  to  call  upon  it 
to  vote  such  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  lay  before  it 
a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  It  was 
said,  that  this  vote  of  100,000/.  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  payment  of  the  tradesmen, 
who  were  in  great  distress  from  the  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  He 
admitted  they  were,  and  it  was  a  shame 
that  they  should  be,  and  he  only  regretted, 
that  every  one  of  them  could  not  come 
upon  the  late  Ministers  for  the  full  liquid- 
ation of  their  demands.  What  was  the 
use  of  talking  of  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers,  if  it  could  not  be  made  available 
to  prevent  such  a  public  inconvenience  as 
this?  A  sum  of  nearly  900,000/.  had 
been  already  expended  upon  Windsor 
Castle,  and  464,000/.  upon  Buckingham- 
palace  ;  and  they  were  now  called  upon 
for  100,000/.  of  arrears  for  the  latter,  and 
for  63,000/.  for  this  year,  for  Windsor 
Castle.  If  he  made  no  objection  to  the 
payment  of  the  arrears,  he  certainly  should 
object  to  their  being  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  while  Crown  lands 
existed  which  were  only  a  burden  upon 
the  country,  and  the  sale  of  part  of  which 
might  easily  be  made  available  to  cover 
the  remaining  expenditure  for  these  build- 
ings. Parliament  might  dispose  of  those 
lands ;  or,  if  that  were  objected  to,  let  a 
bill  be  brought  in  to  enable  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  thus  provide  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildings — if  it  were 
necessary  that  Buckingham-palace  should 
be  completed.  He  would  not  now  go  into 
many  points  connected  with  this  expendi- 
ture, because  too  little  time  had  been 
allowed  for  examining  into  it.  He  thought, 
however,  that  they  should  wait  until  they 
had  before  them  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  until  then  they  should 
not  vote  any  further  sum.  Tlie  great 
blame  of  this  delay  rested  in  the  late 
Government — though  he  must  at  the  same 
time  observe,  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  been  long  enough  in  office  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
this  subject  before  now ;  but  as  they  had 


waited  so  long,  they  might  wait  a  little 
longer.  As  to  what  they  should  do  with 
Buckingham-palace,  he  would  not  offer 
an  opinion  ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  inquire,  whether  it  could  be  completed 
as  a  Royal  residence  without  any  very 
great  additional  outlay.  He  had  listened  to 
the  suggested  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  (Colonel  Trench),  and  he  would 
not  say,  that  it  was  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  thought,  that  having  already 
gone  so  far  with  the  palace,  having  already 
expended  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public 
money  upon  it,  they  ought  not  to  give  it 
up  if  it  were  practicable  to  make  it  a  fit 
residence  for  their  Majesties.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  ought  to  have  a  residence  suitable 
to  his  high  dignity ;  but  when  he  admitted 
this,  he  must  again  say,  that  he  would  not 
have  it  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  sale  of  those  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
continuance  of  which  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioners  only  made  them  a  burden 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He 
would  not  urge  the  subject  further  at 
present,  except  again  to  press  upon  the 
noble  Lord  the  necessity  of  deferring  these 
votes  until  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
further  inquiry,  or  at  least  until  they  had 
before  them  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
He  would,  therefore,  move,  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Strickland  hoped  that  they  were  at 
last  bringing  these  accounts  to  a  close. 
He  felt  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  It  was  nothing  but  an 
immense  pile  of  buildings :  but  as  they 
had  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on  it, 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  wish  to  grudge  his  Majesty  a 
suitable  Palace,  but  they  were  anxious  that 
the  money  spent  on  it  might  not  be  wasted. 
He  should,  therefore,  not  oppose  the  pre- 
sent grant,  the  more  especially  as  the  money 
was  due  for  work  done.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  the 
Crown  possessions  should  be  either  sold 
or  mortgaged  to  supply  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  Royal  Palaces. 

Mr.  Maherly  reminded  the  House  that 
this  grant  was  proposed  to  defray  expenses 
already  incurred.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  the  money  asked  for  was  to  meet 
future  expenses,  the  House  would  bejusti* 
fled  in  calling  for  further  time  before 
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agreeing:  to  the  vote.  He  certainly  was 
of  opinion  that  the  money  had  been  im- 
properly expended;  but  that  was  not  the 
question  before  the  4 House.  The  only 
question  was,  whether  those  parties  to 
whom  the  money  was  due  were  to  be  paid 
or  not?  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  proposed  that  the  required  sum  should 
be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  It  was  of 
very  little  importance  from  what  fund  the 
money  was  taken,  whether  from  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  or  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  for  all  the  revenue  of  the  Crown 
lands  was  public  revenue. 

Mr.  Warhurton  begged  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  to  recollect,  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  present  vote  would 
go  to  defray  the  expenses  of  works  under- 
taken by  the  late  Government,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  just  to  punish  the  present  Go- 
vernment for  the  faults  of  their  prede- 
cessors. He  thought  that  the  vote  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  delay,  as  the 
money  was  due  to  a  description  of  men 
who  were  actually  in  need  of  it.  He  could 
not  support  his  hon.  friend's  proposition,  to 
raise  tne  required  sum  from  the  sale  of  the 
Crown  lands.  It  would  take  some  time 
before  the  Crown  lands  could  be  sold  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  tradesmen  who  stood 
in  need  of  the  money  which  was  due  to 
them? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Crown  lands 
were  not  generally  productive  to  the  public, 
and  he  wished  to  make  them  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  Briscoe  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  and  thought  that  the 
present  vote  ought  to  be  postponed  until 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
on  the  subject  of  Buckingham  Palace 
made  their  report.  He  had  given  his 
vote  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  support  that  vote  by  advocating 
economy  and  retrenchment. 

Mr.  IFi/ibwas  not  disposed,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  blame  either  the  present  or  the 
late  Government  for  their  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  Palaces ;  but  he  did 
think  that  Ministers  had  been  guilty  of 
precipitation  in  bringing  forward  the  vote 
before  the  House.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  thinking 
that  the  grant  ought  to  be  postponed  until 
the  Select  Committee  made  their  Report. 

Heundentood  thattheCommitteebad  made 


a  Special  Report,  recommending  that  the 
debts  already  incurred  should  be  dis- 
charged. He  was  not  before  aware  of  that 
fact.'  He  had  not  seen  the  Report,  and 
was  sure  that  it  was  not  printed.  He  still 
thought  that  the  vote  should  be  deferred, 
and  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
that  Report. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  thought,  that  it  could 
not  be  fairly  said,  that  the  House  was  taken 
by  surprise  with  respect  to  this  vote.  Hon. 
Members  were  aware  that  a  Committee 
had  been  some  time  sitting  to  examine  the 
accounts  connected  with  the  Royal  Palaces. 
It  was  true  that  the  Committee  had  not 
made  a  full  Report  on  the  subject,  but  they 
had  made  a  Special  Report  with  respect 
to  the  debts  already  incurred,  and  recom- 
mended the  House  to  discharge  them. 
The  present  vote,  therefore,  was  supported 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  proposed  the 
postponement  of  the  grant ;  but  to  that 
proposition  he  could  not  consent,  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  money  should  be  voted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  He  would  state  the  case 
of  one  tradesman,  who  had  claims  on  the 
Treasury  for  work  performed  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  see  the  necessity  of  immediately 
passing  the  present  vote.  The  individual 
in  question  had  invented  a  plan  of  heating 
houses,  and  had  been  employed  to  apply  it 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  This  he  had  done 
at  his  own  expense,  and  had,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  kept  the  Palace  in  a  proper  state 
of  warmth,  and  might  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed thereby  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Palace.  His  resources  were,  however,  at 
last  drained,  and  he  came  to  the  Treasury 
with  the  last  remains  of  his  property  in 
pawnbrokers*  duplicates.  The  Treasury 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  grant  him  the 
relief  he  asked  for — the  payment  of  the 
money  due  to  him  —  because  no  vote  had 
passed  that  House;  but  the  unfortunate 
man  received  100/.  in  charity  from  the 
Royal  purse,  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
starving.  From  this  statement  he  thought 
that  the  House  would  see  the  expediency 
of  passing  the  vote  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  of  not  deferring  it  until  after  an 
investigation  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
Crown  property. 

Mr-  Cresset  Pelham  supported  the  pro* 
poial  of  the  hon,  member  for  Middmes^ 
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account  on  this  subject,  for  he  considered 
that  the  late  Ministers  deserved  little  less 
than  impeachment  for  their  want  of  care 
in  allowing  such  an  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money.  It  was  a  per- 
fect mockery  of  that  House  to  call  upon  it 
to  vote  such  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  lay  before  it 
a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the^  were  to  be  applied.  It  was 
said,  that  this  vote  of  100,000/.  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  payment  of  the  tradesmen, 
who  were  in  great  distress  from  the  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  He 
admitted  they  were,  and  it  was  a  shame 
that  they  should  be,  and  he  only  regretted, 
that  every  one  of  them  could  not  come 
upon  the  late  Ministers  for  the  full  liquid- 
ation of  their  demands.  What  was  the 
use  of  talking  of  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers,  if  it  could  not  be  made  available 
to  prevent  such  a  public  inconvenience  as 
this?  A  sum  of  nearly  900,000/.  had 
been  already  expended  upon  Windsor 
Castle,  and  464,000/.  upon  Buckingham- 
palace  ;  and  they  were  now  called  upon 
for  100,000/.  of  arrears  for  the  latter,  and 
for  63,000/.  for  this  year,  for  Windsor 
Castle.  If  he  made  no  objection  to  the 
payment  of  the  arrears,  he  certainly  should 
object  to  their  being  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  while  Crown  lands 
existed  which  were  only  a  burden  upon 
the  country,  and  the  sale  of  part  of  which 
might  easily  be  made  available  to  cover 
the  remaining  expenditure  for  these  build- 
ing^. Parliament  might  dispose  of  those 
lands ;  or,  if  that  were  objected  to,  let  a 
bill  be  brought  in  to  enable  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  thus  provide  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildings — if  it  were 
necessary  that  Buckingham-palace  should 
be  completed.  He  would  not  now  go  into 
many  points  connected  with  this  expendi- 
ture, because  too  little  time  had  been 
allowed  for  examining  into  it.  He  thought, 
however,  that  they  should  wait  until  they 
had  before  them  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  until  then  they  should 
not  vote  any  further  sum.  The  great 
blame  of  this  delay  rested  in  the  late 
Government — though  he  must  at  the  same 
time  observe,  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  been  long  enough  in  office  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
this  subject  before  now ;  but  as  thejf  had 


waited  so  long,  they  might  wait  a  little 
longer.  As  to  what  they  should  do  with 
Buckingham-palace,  he  would  not  ofler 
an  opinion  ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  inquire,  whether  it  could  be  completed 
as  a  Royal  residence  without  any  very 
great  additional  outlay.  He  had  listened  to 
the  suggested  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  (Colonel  Trench),  and  he  would 
not  say,  that  it  was  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  thought,  that  having  already 
gone  so  far  with  the  palace,  having  already 
expended  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public 
money  upon  it,  they  ought  not  to  give  it 
up  if  it  were  practicable  to  make  it  a  6t 
residence  for  their  Majesties.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  ought  to  have  a  residence  suitable 
to  his  high  dignity ;  but  when  he  admitted 
this,  he  must  again  say,  that  he  would  not 
have  it  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  sale  of  those  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
continuance  of  which  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioners  only  made  them  a  burden 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He 
would  not  urge  the  subject  further  at 
present,  except  again  to  press  upon  the 
noble  Lord  the  necessity  of  deferring  these 
votes  until  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
further  inquiry,  or  at  least  until  they  had 
before  them  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
He  would,  therefore,  move,  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Strickland  hoped  that  they  were  at 
last  bringing  these  accounts  to  a  close. 
He  felt  no  pleasure  in  looking  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  It  was  nothing  but  an 
immense  pile  of  buildings :  but  as  they 
had  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on  it, 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  wish  to  grudge  his  Majesty  a 
suitable  Palace,  but  they  were  anxious  that 
the  money  spent  on  it  might  not  be  wasted. 
He  should,  therefore,  not  oppose  the  pre- 
sent grant,  the  more  especially  as  the  money 
was  due  for  work  done.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  the 
Crown  possessions  should  be  either  sold 
or  mortgaged  to  supply  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  Royal  Palaces. 

Mr.  Maherly  reminded  the  House  that 
this  grant  was  proposed  to  defray  expenses 
already  incurrea.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  the  monev  asked  for  was  to  meet 
future  expenses,  toe  House  would  be  justi- 
fied in  calling  for  farther  time  beforo 
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agreeing:  to  the  vote.  He  certainly  was 
of  opinion  that  the  money  had  been  im- 
properly expended ;  but  that  was  not  the 
question  before  the  4 House.  The  only 
question  was,  whether  those  parties  to 
whom  the  money  was  due  were  to  be  paid 
or  not  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  proposed  that  the  required  sum  should 
be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  It  was  of 
very  little  importance  from  what  fund  the 
money  was  taklin,  whether  from  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  or  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  for  all  the  revenue  of  the  Crown 
lands  was  public  revenue. 

Mr.  Warburton  begged  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  to  recollect,  that  the 
great  proportion  of  the  present  vote  would 
go  to  defray  the  expenses  of  works  under- 
taken by  the  late  Government,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  just  to  punish  the  present  Go- 
vernment for  the  faults  of  their  prede- 
cessors. He  thought  that  the  vote  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  delay,  as  the 
money  was  due  to  a  description  of  men 
who  were  actually  iu  need  of  it.  He  could 
not  support  his  hon.  friend's  proposition,  to 
raise  the  required  sum  from  the  sale  of  the 
Crown  lands.  It  would  take  some  time 
before  the  Crown  lands  could  be  sold  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  tradesmen  who  stood 
in  need  of  the  money  which  was  due  to 
them? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Crown  lands 
irerenot  generally  productive  to  the  public, 
and  he  wished  to  make  them  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  Briscoe  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  and  thought  that  the 
^  present  vote  ought  to  be  postponed  untjl 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
on  the  subject  of  Buckingham  Palace 
made  their  report.  He  had  given  his 
vote  in  favour  of  Reform,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  support  that  vote  by  advocating 
economy  and  retrenchment. 

Mr.  WilkswtLS  not  disposed, at  the  present 
moment,  to  blame  either  the  present  or  the 
late  Government  for  their  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  Palaces  ;  but  he  did 
think  that  Ministers  had  been  g^uilty  of 
precipitation  in  bringing  forward  the  vote 
before  the  House.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  thinking 
that  the  grant  ought  to  be  postponed  until 
the  Select  Committee  made  their  Report. 

Heundentood  thattbeCommitteehad  made 


a  Special  Report,  recommending  that  the 
debts  already  incurred  should  be  dis- 
charged. He  was  not  before  aware  of  that 
fact.'  He  had  not  seen  the  Report,  and 
was  sure  that  it  was  not  printed.  He  still 
thought  that  the  vote  should  be  deferred, 
and  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
that  Report. 

Mr.  Spring  /2ice  thought,  that  it  could 
not  be  fairly  said,  that  the  House  was  taken 
by  surprise  with  respect  to  this  vote.  Hon. 
Members  were  aware  that  a  Committee 
had  been  some  time  sitting  to  examine  the 
accounts  connected  with  the  Royal  Palaces. 
It  was  true  that  the  Committee  had  not 
made  a  full  Report  on  the  subject,  but  they 
had  made  a  Special  Report  with  respect 
to  the  debts  already  incurred,  and  recom- 
mended the  House  to  discharge  them. 
The  present  vote,  therefore,  was  supported 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House.  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  proposed  the 
postponement  of  the  grant ;  but  to  that 
proposition  he  could  not  consent,  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  money  should  be  voted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  He  would  state  the  case 
of  one  tradesman,  who  had  claims  on  the 
Treasury  for  work  performed  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  see  the  necessity  of  immediately 
passing  the  present  vote.  The  individual 
in  question  had  invented  a  plan  of  heating 
houses,  and  had  been  employed  to  apply  it 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  This  he  had  done 
at  his  own  expense,  and  had,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  kept  the  Palace  in  a  proper  state 
of  warmth,  and  might  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed thereby  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Palace.  His  resources  were,  however,  at 
last  drained,  and  he  came  to  the  Treasury 
with  the  last  remains  of  his  property  in 
pawnbrokers'  duplicates.  The  Treasury 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  grant  him  the 
relief  he  asked  for — the  payment  of  the 
money  due  to  him  —  because  no  vote  had 
passed  that  House;  but  the  unfortunate 
man  received  100/.  in. charity  from  the 
Royal  purse,  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
starving.  From  this  statement  he  thought 
that  the  House  would  see  the  expediency 
of  passing  the  vote  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  of  not  deferring  it  until  after  an 
investigation  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
Crown  property. 

Mr..  Cresset  Pelham  supported  the  pro* 
poaal  of  the  hon,  member  for  Middleiex^ 
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In  his  opinion,  too  much  had  been  spent, 
and  the  Oovernment  were  bound  to  show 
good  reasons  for  demaoding  so  large  a 
grant. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  whether  the  money 
which  had  been  spent  on  Buckingham 
Palace  had  been  improperly  and  extrava- 
gantly expended,  but  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  a  debt  already  con* 
tracted  and  a  proposition  for  fresh  expen- 
diture. He  should  give  his  vote  for  the 
payment  of  these  tradesmen,  because  he 
believed  their  demands  to  be  just,  and  be- 
cause he  felt  also  that  the  Government 
could  and  should  be  legally  compelled  to 
pay  them,  as  they  had  been  incurred  by 
accredited  agents  of  Government 

Mr.Hunt  was  of  opinion,  that  those  who 
contracted  the  debt  ought  to  pay  it.  The 
whole  expenditure  upon  Buckingham- 
house  had  been  extravagantly  wasteful  and 
profligate  from  beginning  to  end.  It  had 
been  well  described  as  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  magnificence,  and  was  another  proof 
of  the  bad  taste  of  those  who  selected  sites 
for  Palaces,  and  the  buildings  they  erected 
were  worthy  of  their  situations, 

Mr.  John  Martin  said,  that  he  would 
not  only  vote  for  the  sum  now  required, 
but  for  any  further  sum  which  might  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Palace,  for  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  profligate  waste 
of  the  public  money  to  leave  the  building- 
uncompleted  ttfler  so  much  money  had 
already  been  expended  upon  it.  He 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  Ministers  to  another  subject 
of  some  importance.  He  understood  that 
a  piece  of  ground  contiguous  to  Somerset- 
house  was  set  apart  as  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  King*s  College,  on  the 
express  understanding  that  the  building 
should  be  made  to  form  the  eastern  wing 
of  Somerset-house,  which  had  never  yet 
been  completed.  The  College  was  now 
finbhed,  but  instead  of  being  built  in  uni- 
formity with  the  edifice  which  it  was  in- 
tendea  to  complete,  it  bore  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  it.  He  wished  to  know 
how  this  happened.  Some  explanation 
was  due  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Francis  Baring  said,  that  he  could 
satisfy  the  hon.  Member  upon  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  The  Trustees  of 
the  College  bad  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Government,  that  the  buildinff  should 
be  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the 

putasn  wing  of  Somerset-hottse,  and  thus 


complete  that  edifice.  Government  had 
obtained  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract.  The  wing  was  to  be  completed 
within  five,  years.  Government  had  am«* 
ployed  a  surveyor  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  practicable  to  complete  the  building 
according  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  he 
had  reported  in  the  affirmative. 
f  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  he  hid 
seen  the  College  from  the  river,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  com* 
plete  the  eastern  wing,  unless  part  of  the 
College  should  be  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Goulburn  assured  the  hon.  member 
for  Kirkcudbright,  that  ample  space  was 
left  to  allow  of  the  eastern  wing  being 
completed  in  conformity  with  the  rest  of 
the  building. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  opposed  the  grants 
and  complained  that  the  House  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  when  it  was  proposed. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  member  foe  Middlesex 
would  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  James  felt  for  the  tradesmen  who 
were  said  to  be  suffering,  but  when  it  was' 
asserted  that  they  could  not  be  paid  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  he  would  an- 
swer, that  the  debts  ought  not  to  have  been 
incurred  without  the  sanction  of  the  House: 
and  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  that  those  who  authorised  the 
work  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  The 
House  was  no  protection  agamst  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  if  Minis- 
ters could  expend  such  sums  without  its 
authority. 

Mr.  Edward  EUice  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  why  this  vote  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table,  before  the  final  Report 
of  the  Committee  had  been  made.  The 
subjects  to  be  inquired  Jnto  were  various 
and  difllicult,  and  although  the  Committee 
had  been  very  assiduous  in  inquiring  into 
them,  they  were  still  unable  to  come  to  a 
conclusion,  and  as  they  found  it  necessary 
to  adjourn  for  fourteen  days,  the  Chairman 
recommended  that  100,000/.  should  be 
applied  in  the  mean  time  to  the  payment 
of  distressed  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  since  he  had  made 
his  preceding  observations,  a  paper  had 
been  handed  to  him,  which  purported  XoJba 
the  first  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Royal  Palaces,  but  he  did  not  observe  any 
recommendation  of  one  sum  of  I0,000i, 
which  was  included  in  the  vote  now  before 
the  House.  He  wished,  therefore!  to  know 
how  that  fum  came  to  b«  charged*    U« 
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bfggtd  it  to  be  undeittood  that  be  wished 
the  tradeamen  thoald  be  paid,  but  the  sum 
neceaaary  for  that  purpose  should  be  taken 
ftom  the  Crown  lands,  and  not  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

Lordil//Aorp  said,  the  10,000/.  to 
which  his  hon.  friend  objected,  was  in- 
tended to  pay  for  furniture  forSt.George  s- 
hall,  Windsor,  and  he  applied  for  it  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  take  his  noble 
friend's  word  as  a  private  man  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum,  but  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  could  not  trust  him.  The 
House  ought  to  be  told  how  this  10,000/. 
was  to  be  expended ;  they  had  heard  of 
chaira  which  cost  100/.  or  200/.  each; 
these  were  outof  character  for  a  hall,  even 
allowing  that  hall  was  part  of  a  Royal 
Palace:  good  substantial  oak  chairs  were 
alone  required. 

Lord  Alihorp  said,perhapsbishon.friend 
was  perfectly  justified  in  placing  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  as  to  his  remarks  about  the  furniture, 
be  resembled  another  hon.  friend  of  his, 
an  antiquary,  who  thought  there  should 
be  loop-holes  in  the  Palace  insteadof  win- 
dows, M  it  was  called  a  castle.  As  the 
loop  holes  had  given  way  to  windows,  so 

*  he  hoped  the  oak  chairs  might  be  sup- 
planted with  something  more  according 
with  the  taste  and  comfort  of  the  present 
times. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
the  Crown  lands  were  to  be  liable  for 
debts  contracted  in  the  manner  these  had 
been  contracted.  It  had  been  intimated, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  that  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  a  Reformed  Parliament 
would  be,  to  sell  the  Crown  Lands  and 
apply  the  produce  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  National  Debt :  in  short,  that  so  soon 
as  the  people  alone  were  represented,  they 
would  take  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
Crown  to  themselves.    The  King  had  as 

*  good  a  title  to  these  lands  as  any  private 
gentleman  had  to  his  estates.  'Whoever, 
Uierefore,  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  he- 
reditary revenues  of  the  Crown  would  lessen 
the  security  of  private  property. 

Mr.  Jawtes  was  obliged  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  for  his  information; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  believed,  that 
when  the  Civil  List  waa  voted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  the  Crown 
tanda  beoame  public  pioperty. 


Sir  Edward  Sugd$n  assured  the  hon* 
Gentleman  he  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of 
the  case.  The  hereditary  revenues  were 
only  given  to  the  public  for  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign.  So  soon  as  the  Civil  List  ex* 
pired  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  the 
Crown  lands  became  again  the  property 
of  the  successor,  until  a  new  bargain  was 
made.  Whoever  attempted  wholly  to 
alienate  these  revenuesi  would  be  guilty 
of  a  revolutionary  act. 

Mr.  Daniel  Whittk  Harvey  said,  if  it 
was  indeed  a  revolutionary  act  to  dispose 
of  the  Crown  property  for  the  public 
benefit,  the  House  had  frequently  been 
guilty  of  such  acts ;  for  large  estatea  be- 
longing  to  the  Crown  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  purchase  money  brought  into 
the  common  coffers  of  the  State.    The 

Siestion  of  Crown  property,  however,  and 
e  manner  in  which  its  revenues  ought 
to  be  applied,  was  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  ei^tered  into  on  .an  incidental  dis« 
cuuion, 

Mr.  OauUnim  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  to  enter  into  such  a  discussion ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  enter  his  pro* 
test  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  Crown  were  nothing 
more  than  public  property,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  House  might  determine.  At 
the  proper  opportunity,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  such  a  doctrine  was 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles  (^ 
the  donstitution. 

Mr.Hitme  remained  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  this  grant  was  improper,  and  ought 
not  to  be  made  until  the  Committee  had 
made  their  final  report.  He  should,  there- 
fore, persist  in  his  Amendment,  that  the 
Chairman  do  report  progress  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Committeedivided  upon  this  Amend- 
ment :— Ayes  12 ;  Noes  1 10— Majority  98. 

List  qf  the  Atxs, 


filamire,  T. 

DriS006,  J.  1. 

Dick,  Q. 
Hunt,  U. 
James,  W. 
Paget,  T. 
Pelham,  J.  Cresset 


Rider,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Torrens,  Colonel 
Walker,  J. 
Wilks,  J. 

TELLEX. 

Unme,  J. 


Onginal  Question  put  and  carried. 
Question  put,  that  the  Chairman  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Chairman,  and  observedi  that  h^ 
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must  say,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Carlisle,  who  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  his  Amendment,  after  the  first  had 
been  disposed  of — that  the  question  should 
be  put  so  hastily,  and  in  so  low  a  tone  of 
voice,  when  the  House  was  in  such  con- 
fusion after  the  division,  that  it  could  not 
not  be  heard. 

Mr.  Bemal  (the  Chairman)  said,  that 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  to  fill  that 
Chair — and  he  considered  it  a  high  honour 
— :he  had  endeavoured,  on  every  occasion, 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  had  been  as  desirous  to  do 
so  on  the  present  occasion  as  on  any 
other ;  and  he  was  not  aware,  that  any- 
thing he  had  done  had,  in  the  least 
degree,  entitled  the  hon.  Member  to  make 
the  observation  which  imputed  to  him  the 
having  acted  with  unfairness  towards  an- 
other hon.  Member.  Having  said  this,  he 
should  now  do  no .  more  than  throw  him- 
self upon  the  judgment  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  fit  every 
Member  should  hear  a  question  when  it 
was  put ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  question  of  the  amendment  of 
his  hon.  friend  put  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  James  was  quite  ready  to  say,  that 
he  considered  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bernal)  to  be  generally  the  best  Chairman 
(of  course  he  did  not  include  the  Speaker) 
that  that  House  Jiad  had  since  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  it,  and  that  was,  with 
some  intermission^  since  1820;  but  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  question  put.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  was  not 
put,  but  he  did  not  hear  it.  It  might 
have  been  put  when  the  Members  were 
crossing  to  their  places,  and  he  did  not 
hear  it  in  the  confusion. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  question 
had  been  regularly  put,  and  that  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  such  an  observa- 
tion as  that  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  did  not  think 
that  there  had  been  more  haste  than  usual 
on  this  occasion;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  question  had  been  put  with 
perfect  deliberation  ;  and  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  not  return  in  time  to  their 
places,  they  must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  own  fault. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Chairman 
ask  leave  to  sit  again, 

Colonel  TrencA  wiibed  to  pat  %  qaen* 


tion  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  respecting 
a  building  which  this  morning  had  a  no* 
tice  put  upon  it,  stating  that  it  was  to  be 
sold,  but  from  which  that  notice  had 
subsequently  been  removed — ^he  alluded 
to  the  old  stables  near  Charing  Cross.  He 
understood  that  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  take  them  away  altogether,  in  order  to 
complete  the  projected  improvements  there 
by  the  erection  of  another  building  upon 
their  site.  Now,  such  a  building  would  be 
most  expensive ;  and  he  begged  to  repeat 
an  opinion  he  had  expressed  both  to  the 
former  and  the  present  Chief  Commis* 
sioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  that 
that  large  expense  was  unnecessary ;  and 
that,  by  proper  alterations,  and  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds,  the  buildings  there 
might  be  made  handsome  ornaments  of 
the  place.  At  one  time,  it  was  understood 
that  a  gallery  was  to  be  formed  there ;  but  to 
whatever  purpose  the  building  was  intended 
to  be  applied,he  must  say,  that  he  believed 
it  unnecessary  to  pull  it  down.  He  wished 
to  ask  whether  it  was  intended  to  puU  down 
these  stables  ? 

No  answer  given. 

House  resumed. 

SuQAR  Refiniko  Act.]  Mr.  Ponlett 
Thomson  moved,  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  this  Act  be  now  received. 
•  Mr.  Surge  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  After  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  the  West-India  colonies,  the  hon. 
Member  said,  that  his  present  Majesty 
had  lived  among  these  colonists  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
character,  and  to  make  himself  informed 
of  what  their  interests  required.  His  Ma- 
jesty had  been  so  fully  impressed  with  the 
injustice  of  the  policy  exercised  towards 
the  West  Indies,  that,  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Throne,  he  had  taken  every 
opportunity  of  advocating  the  claims  of 
the  West-Indians  to  more  equitable  treat- 
ment from  the  Legislature.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  accession  of  such  a 
Prince  to  the  Throneought  to  have  been  the 
era  of  the  commencement  of  a  better  system 
of  policy  towards  the  West  Indies.  He 
now  claimed  an  inquiry  into  the  enact* 
ments  of  this  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  inquiry  was  imperiously  demanded, 
both  by  the  interests  of  the  British  West- 
India  colonists,  and  by  the  many  times 
professed  adherence  to  that  policy  with 

regard  to  the  ilaye*tnulo  which  tboBritiih 
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Legislature  had  pledged  iUelf  to.  It 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  unimportant  that 
the  House  should  recollect  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  with  respect  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade;  because,  if  this 
measure  was  considered  in  reference  to 
its  probable  effect  on  that  trade,  it  would 
be  fouud  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  upon  that  subject. 
in  1807,  the^  British  Legislature  abolished 
the  stave- trade  among  its  own  subjects, 
and  in  its  own  possessions,  and  it  had 
since  endeavoured,  by  particular  enact- 
ments, to  prevent  any  of  its  subjects,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  participating  in 
that  trade  with  the  subjects  of  other  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  the  state  of  Europe 
at  that  time  was  such  as  to  prevent  any 
other  steps  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  total  abolition  of  a  trade  so 
repulsive  to  every  feeling  of  humanity. 
However,  on  the  restoration  of  the  peace, 
the  Government  of  this  country  applied  to 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe  to  lend  their  aid 
to  abolish,  in  their  possessions,  a  trade 
prohibited  in  our  own  dominions.  The 
first  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
was,  to  interpose  in  the  strongest  manner 
with  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the 
three  great  slave-trading  Powers,  and  also 
with  the  other  States  of  Europe,  the  object 
being,  with  respect  to  the  former  Powers, 
to  obtain  from  them  an  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  in  their  possessions, 
and,  with  respect  to  the  other  Powers,  to 
induce  them  to  discourage  the  trade,  by 
excluding  from  their  territories  the  produce 
of  such  colonies  as  were  known  to  carry 
on  the  slave-trade.  At  the  Congresses  of 
Verona  and  Vienna,  the  English  Minister 
endeavoured  to  make  such  stipulations 
with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  as  were 
considered  by  the  Cabinet  at  home  most 
likely  to  tend  to  its  total  abolition.  Sub- 
sequently, in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  British  Government,  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  joined  in  a  declara- 
tion to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  im- 
mediatetjf  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
trade;  and  in  1821  as  well  as  in  1822. 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
expressed,  in  Addresses  to  his  Majesty, 
the  most  earnest  desire,  that  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
put  an  end  to  this  odious  traffic.  Not 
merely  the  municipal  law  of  the  country 
was  against  the  slave-trade,  but  the  solemn 
declantion  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  the  solemn  language  of  both  Houses 
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of  the  British  Parliament,  approved  of 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  should 
lead  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  this 
traffic.  England  had  made  large  sacrifices 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  slavery. 
Money  had  been  paid  to  different  Powers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaiulng  such  guaran- 
tees as  it  was  supposed  would  accelerate  the 
period  when  this  trade  should  be  totally 
abolished.  Had  England  succeeded  in 
this  great obiect?  Far  from  it;  and  it  was 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  year 
1815,  the  foreign  slave-trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than 
at  any  preceding  period.  It  appeared  by 
papers  laid  before  the  House,  that  between 
the  23rd  of  August,  1826,  and  the  23rd 
of  November  following,  no  less  than  eleven 
French  vessels  were  captured,  having  on 
board  several  thousand  slaves ;  and  the 
officer  who  made  these  captures,  stated, 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  French. 
It  appeared  by  these  documents,  that, 
in  November",  1828,  a  vast  number  of 
negroes  were  landed  in  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  publicly  sold  as  slaves. 
With  respect  to  the  Brazils  and  the  Ha- 
vannah,  it  appeared  that,  between  the 
years  1816  and  1829,  upwards  of  600,000 
slaves  had  been  imported  into  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  that  immense  number  all,  in 
fact,were  not  comprised  who  were  originally 
taken  from  their  native  country ;  because 
the  mortality  on  the  passage  was  absolutely 
appalling.  It  appeared,  auo,  that  between 
July,  1829,  and  July,  1830,  no  fewer 
than  80,000  negroes  were  imported  into 
South  America ;  and  that  of  this  number 
5,620  died  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  the  foreign  slave-trade 
had  increased.  It  appeared  from  the 
despatch  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Mixed  Commission,  dated  1st  July, 
1830,  that  during  the  year  1829,  forty- 
five  slave  vessels  visited  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  he  described  the  great  mor- 
tality on  board  the  slave-ships  as  being 
lessened.  In  another  despatch  of  the 
same  officer,  dated  10th  May,  1830, 
he  represented  that  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  Cuba,  offered  to  throw  all  the 
obstacles  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  this  traffic ;  but  be  said,  he 
anticipated  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
slave-trade  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
colonial  produce.  The  opinion  of  this 
officer  then  was,  and  he  wisned  to  imprest 
that  on  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
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ttisterSy  that  they  could  not  more  effectu- 
ally contribute  to  decrease  this  trade  than 
by  discouraging  foreign  colonial  produce, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the 
price  and  value  of  colonial  produce,  he 
anticipated,  that  in  a  similar  degree  a 
decrease  would  take  place  in  the  slave- 
trade.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  were  dis- 
posed, by  this  measure,  to  attach  a  value 
to  colonial  produce — tohold  out  an  induce- 
ment to  the  importation  of  that  produce- 
to  give  an  additional  encouragement  to 
the  growers — to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
it :  the  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
would  be,  to  keep  up  that  horrible  and 
cruel  trade,  which  would  be  destroyed,  in 
the^  opinion  of  this  Commissioner,  if  the 
value  of  colonial  produce  were  decreased. 
This  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  one  who 
was  looking  to  the  whole  of  this  subject, 
and  who  was  effectually  applying  himself 
to  the  means  by  which  so  aesirable  an 
object  as  that  they  had  in  view  could  be 
eirected.  There  was  with  respect  to  France, 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  eleven  slave 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Martinique 
during  the  winter  of  1829  and  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1 830 ;  and  it  was  believed, 
from  the  number  of  dead  bodies  found  in 
the  river,  that  the  actual  number  taken 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  greatly  exceeded 
that  which  arrived  in  the  port.  A  most 
decided  opinion  was  expressed  by  those 
who  were  superintending  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  which  th.e  government 
of  France  had  adopted — ^that  the  trade 
was  still  carried  on  and  was  still  increasing, 
and  that  there  were  vessels  fitted  out,  not 
merely  from  the  French  colonies,  not 
merely  from  the  Brazils,  in  which  the 
subjects  of  France  had  a  direct  interest — 
but  vessels  were,  in  fact,  fitted  out  from 
Portugal  for  that  purpose.  If  this  trade 
really  had  increased,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  its  effect  had  been  upon  the 
produce  of  these  colonies,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  increase  had  corresponded 
to  thejncrease  in  the  number  of  labourers 
•mployed ;  and  it  had  been  also  commen- 
surate with  the  extraordinary  advantages 
which  the  foreign  colonist  must  neces- 
sarily have  over  the  British  colonist.  It 
appeared  by  the  work  of  a  gentleman 
holding  an  official  situation  at  Sierra 
Leone,  that  the  price  at  which  an  African 
could  be  bought  or  sold  did  not  exceed  4/.; 
and  it  appeared  from  some  of  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  that  even  some  of  these 
Aflricanii  wne  had  been  Ubtrated  at  Sierra 


Leone,  who  had  themselves  been  released 
from  the  dreadful  slavery  to  which  they 
were  destined,  had  actually  been  found 
assisting  the  slave-traders  to  put  their 
fellow-subjects,  their  fellow-countrymen, 
into  that  very  situation  from  which  thev 
had  been  themselves  so  recently  relieveci. 
Allowing  for  any  expense  which  the 
colonist  might  incur  in  conveying  these 
Africans  to  their  place  of  destination — 
allowing  for  losses — it  had  been  ascertain* 
ed  that  the  utmost  cost  of  placing  these 
Africans  in  a  state  of  labour  did  not  ex- 
ceed 35/.  each.  In  British  colonies  where 
free-labourers  were  employed,  they  could 
not  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  labour  at  a 
less  cost  than  from  75/.  to  80/.  each.  In 
this  case,  again,  the  foreign  colonist,  by 
means  of  the  continuance  of  this  trade 
was  enabled  to  acquire  labour  at  a  price, 
much  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  British  colonist.  The  effect 
of  this  circumstance,  of  course,  must  be, 
that  the  foreign  colonist,  by  carrying  on  a 
trade  which  was  abhorred  and  contemned 
by  the  British  and  other  nations,  was 
enabled  to  rajse  his  produce,  and  to  bring 
that  produce  to  market,  at  a  price  very  much 
below  that  which  the  British  colonist  must 
necessarily  incur.  Here  was  the  foreign 
slave-trade  operating  directly,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  person  who  carried  it  on  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  who  fkithfully  and 
honestly  observed  the  law,  and  resolutely 
abstained  from  slave-trading.  In  addition 
to  this  direct  advantage  granted  to  the 
foreign  colonist  over  the  British,  it  was 
proposed  not  merely  to  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  find  out  the  best  possible  market 
he  could  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  to 
give  him  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having 
the  British  market  to  resort  to  with  his 
commodity.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  any 
casuistry — for  any  species  of  reasoning-^ 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it 
was  not  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  colo* 
nist  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  produce  to  the  English  markek  Would 
he  resort  to  this  market  at  all  if  it  were 
not  his  interest  so  to  do  ?  Did  he  come 
here  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusement  T 
It  had  been  said,  in  two  or  three  years  Im- 
mediately afler  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
there  had  been  no  considerable  increase  In 
the  importation  of  sugar  from  the  Brasila 
and  from  Cuba.  When  this  measure  was 
passed  in  1828,  it  was  passed  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  of  the  prodnoe  of  tbiia 
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eoionies  was  on  its  way  to  Europe  \  in 
point  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
arrived  when  the  Act  was  passed  merely 
for  a-year.  It  was  not  very  probable  that 
in  the  succeeding  year  1829,  when  all 
parties  were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  Act  would  continue,  that 
such  speculations  should  take  place ;  but 
what  took  'place  in  the  year  1830,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1831,  when  it  began 
to  be  known  how  this  measure  must 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  refiners,  and 
how  materiallv  it  must  affect  the  consump- 
tion and  sale  in  the  British  market  of  the 
produce  of  the  British  colonist?  Although 
in  the  year  1830,  only  5,000  chests  of  this 
sugar  were  imported  into  theportof  London, 
yet,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1831y  upwards  of  8,000  were  imported ; 
there  was  no  question  as  to  that  fact,  and 
the  inference  mm  that  fact  was  this^that 
the  foreign  colonist  had  found  it  to  be  his 
interest  to  bring  his  produce  to  this  market; 
he  bad  brought  it,  therefore,  in  increased 
quantities,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  come 
over  here,  it  had  been  ascertained  how  it 
might  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
refiner,  to  the  direct  prejudice  of  the 
British  colonist.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
this  produce  were  not  brought  over  for  the 
purpose  of  being  refined  in  the  London 
Or  Liverpool  market,  it  would  be  taken  to 
some  other  port  on  the  Continent,  there  to 
be  refined ;  and,  in  that  respect,  therefore, 
that  we  should  not  contribute  to  discourage 
the  increased  competition  of  the  slave- 
trading  colonies,  or  their  increased  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  In  the  first  place  the  foreign 
colonist  would  not  find  in  any  other  market 
the  same  advantages  for  carrying  his  pro- 
duce there  as  he  would  for  bringing  it  to 
the  market  of  England;  but  allowing 
that  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  the  foreign 
colonist  would  carry  to  a  foreign  market 
just  as  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  be  now 
introduced  into  the  British  market,  on 
what  principle  could  they  justify  this 
measure,  if  it  related  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade — on  what  prin- 
ciple could  they  justify  it  consistently  with 
the  view  which  they  professed  to  take  of 
that  trade  T  He  recollected  being  under 
that  gallery  many  years  ago,  as  much  in- 
terested as  any  man  could  by  possibility 
be  in  the  result  of  the  debates  which  then 
look  place  on  the  policy  of  the  slave-trade 
«Hina  hearing  an  argument  which  was  very 
strongly  pressed  by  those  who  opposed  the 
ikoUtioii  of  the  Uado,  namely,  that  if  this 


country  did  abolish  the  slave-trade,  still 
it  would  be  carried  on,  the  moment  a 
Bill  for  its  abolition  were  passed,  by 
foreign  countries,  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  was  then,  as  that  Act  would 
give  to  foreign  countries  possessing  colo- 
nies a  monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  mo- 
tives for  extending  it ;  but  the  answer 
given  to  that  argument  was^-and  he  re- 
collected it  was  especially  advanced  by 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  —  "  this  House 
considers  that  trade  to  be  a  crime ;  will 
you  continue  the  perpetration  of  that 
crime  because  it  is  possible  that,  though 
you  relinquish  its  continuance,  the  trade 
may  be  carried  on  by  other  Powers  ?  Is 
it  less  a  crime  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  continue  that  trade,  because,  by  possi- 
bility, though  it  may  be  abandoned  by 
this  country,  it  may  be  carried  on  by 
other  States  V*  So  he  would  say,  if  this 
was  the  means  of  encouraging  the  slave- 
trade,  ought  they  to  afford  these  means? 
Ought  they,  in  spite  of  their  own  princi- 
ples, to  give  support  to  the  slave-trade  of 
other  States  ?  Ought  they  to  encourage 
that  trade,  because,  by  possibility,  if  they 
did  not,  other  States  would  ?  It  would 
be  a  complete  and  entire  contradiction  of 
the  very  first  principles  of  morality  to  en- 
tertain, for  one  moment,  the  idea  that  it 
was  any  justification  to  this  country  to 
continue  to  encourage  this  slave-trade, 
because,  if  it  did  not,  other  countries 
would,  by  means  of  employing  this  pro* 
duce,  afford  that  encouragement.  He  could 
not  understand  how  such  an  argument 
could,  for  one  moment,  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  looked  to  the  effect  of 
this  measure,  which  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  produce  into  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  refinement,  and  the 
direct  encouragement  which  it  afforded  to 
the  foreign  colonist  to  extend  his  produc- 
tion. He  had  heard  it  said,  that  this 
measure  was  adopted  without  much  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  those  who  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  West-India  pro- 
perty, but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  recollec* 
tion,  that  the  measure  itself  was  only  an 
experiment,  and  that  all  parties  interested 
were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  would  operate.  That 
the  most  palpable  and  gross  mistakes  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  nature  pf 
this  measure,  was  evident  from  what  was 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo* 
site,  when  he  proposed  to  oontinue  Ibt  in* 
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troducUon  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  refine- 
ries here,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  conse- 
quences, which  had  arisen  frofhi  the  Act  as 
it  was  originally  passed.  It  certainly  was 
not  a  perfect  measure,  nor  was  it  intended 
to  be  permanent.  It  was  regarded  merely 
as  an  experiment,  and  circumstances  had 
not  then  occurred  which  could  enable 
the  parties  interested  to  judge  of  its  oper- 
ation until  it  had  been  tried,  and  this  was 
the  reason  which  induced  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  Act  passing  at  all.  But  it  had 
been  further  said,  that  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  sugar  refineries  had  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  this  Act  would 
be  continued^  and  that  no  representation 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
Indians  until  a  very  late  period.  Such 
a  statement  .as  that  could  not  have  -ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be- 
cause it  must  be  in  his  recollection,  that 
so  long  ago  as  the  13th  January  in  this 
year,  a  deputation  of  merchants  from  Li- 
verpool pointed  out  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  this  measure,  and  remonstrated 
against  its  continuance.  His  Majesty's 
Government  were  also  distinctly  put  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  offered  to  the  continuance 
of  this  measure,  on  the  pact  of  those  who 
were  materially  interested  in  it :  nay,  fur- 
ther, the  West-India  Board  laid  before 
his  Majesty's  Government  a  series  of 
papers  and  statements,  all  of  which  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  considered  this 
measure  as  operating  most  injuriously  on 
their  interests ;  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  Ministry  to  doubt  that  there 
was  an  intention  .to  resist  the  continuance 
of  this  Act  on  the  part  of  these  indivi- 
duals. It  was  quite  impossible,  too,  that 
the  refiners  could  be  in  any  degree  of 
doubt  as  to  the  opposition  which  would 
be  oflPered  to  this  measure.  They  were 
aware  of  the  representations  which  had 
been  made  against  it — they  knew,  too, 
the  way  in  which  the  measure  was  com- 
plained of — they  knew  that  it  worked  in  a 
way  that  injured  the  British  market  very 
considerably,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  foreign  produce  into  competition 
with  British  produce,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  British  colonist.  They  had 
not  been  deriving  the  profits  which  they 
acknowledged  they  had  received,  without 
being  perfectly  well  aware  that  these  pro- 
mts were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  colonist,  and  at  the  expense  of  in- 


creasing  the  profits  of  these  slave-trading 
colonies ;  and  by  means  of  those  expe- 
dients which  were  perfectly  well  known, 
they  were  actually  exporting,  not  as  they 
were  bound  to  do  by  law,  the  actual 
sugar  which  they  had  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refinement,  but  another  descrip- 
tion of  sugar ;  and  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been,  in  fact,  to  bring  this 
foreign  sugar  into  competition  with  our 
own.  The  right  hon.,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  noticed  the 
observation  which  he  had  just  made  as 
■to  the  manner  in  which  this  sugar  had 
been  introduced  into  the  British  market, 
and  brought  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  our  own  colonies;  but  if  he 
doubted  the  fact,  let  him  grant  the  in- 
quiry asked  for,  and  it  would  be  proved, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  for 
every  800  tons  of  foreign  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fining, 100  tons  would  be  brought  into 
the  British  market,  and  would  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  produce  of 
our  own  colonies.  That  fact  rested  upon 
good  authority — on  the  testimony  of  a 
merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in  Li- 
verpool, whose  statement  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  would  not  be  disposed  to. 
controvert.  This  testimony  was  infinitely 
better  than  that  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  received  from  another  person,  one  of 
his  constituents,  and  who  was  a  great  sugar 
refiner  in  Liverpool.  It  was  to  be  feared, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  his  statement  the  other 
night,  that  that  individual  whom  he  quot- 
ed as  an  authority,  must  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  his  mind  a  very  different 
impression  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sugar- 
refining  measure  than  that  which  coulcf 
fairly  be  derived  from  a  just  and  accurate 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances. 
After  all  he  and  others  had  clearly  stated, 
he  thought  it  impossible  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  take  upon  themselves  the 
immense  responsibility  of  deciding  upon 
those  facts  without  meeting  them  in  a 
course  of  inquiry.  He  was  quite  satisfied, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  deciding  upon  measures  of 
this  description,  which  were  represented, 
by  those  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  with  all  the  care  and 
all  the  attention  which  belonged  to  the 
great  interests  they  had  at  stake,  as  pre-. 
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iudicial.  \  His  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
hardly  assume  to  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  relying  on  the  representations 
they  had  received  from  the  refiners  of 
Liverpool,  in  opposition  to  those  who  Re- 
presented the  West-Indian  interest ;  and 
would  hardly  undertake  to  say,  that 
the  latter  were  mistaken  in  their  views. 
Would  they  listen  to  the  only  persons 
who  could  ^ive  a  correct  opinion  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  or  would  they 
trust  to  the  refiners,  who  had  a  direct  in- 
terest pf  course  in  introducing  this  foreign 
sugar  into  the  refineries,  in  order  that  they 
might  continue  to  make  those  very  large 
profits,  which  they  could  not  receive  if 
some  restriction  were  imposed  in  this  re- 
spect? He  made  that  assertion  upon 
the  supposition  that  there  was  a  certain 
period  in  the  state  of  the  market  when 
they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sugar  to  work  the  refineries.  But 
this  supposition  was  not  founded  in  fact, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  the  refiners 
could  ask  for  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure was,  the  greater  facility  which  it 
would  afford  them  of  bringing  into  the 
market  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  sugar, 
to  compete,  in  fact,  with  the  British  pro- 
duce. It  was  said,  that  the  injury  which 
would  ensue  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
quantities  which  would  be'imported,  must 
be  very  slight  indeed.  Nothing  would 
better  tend  to  shew  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  had  been  formed  as  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported,  than  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  with  respect 
to  another  description  of  sugar.  The  late 
Mr.  Huskisson  judged  that  there  never 
could  be  more  foreign  sugar  introduced  into 
this  country  than  about  10,000  or  12,000 
toiJ9^.  But,  whenever  a  particular  species 
of  foreign  sugar  favourable  to  the  refiners, 
or  at  least  affording  them  greater  facili- 
ties, was  introduce^,  the  business  of  re- 
fining, and  consequently  the  importation 
of  sugar,  would  be  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous degree.  Those  had  been  precisely 
the  consequences  which  had  ensued,  and 
which  the  admission  of  this  sug^r  would 
bring  home  to  all  those  who  now  ffattered 
themselves  that  there  would  not  be  a  very 
considerably  increased  quantity  of  foreign 
sugar  imported  if  this  measure  were  pass- 
ed. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  pre- 
sent situation  in  which  our  colonies  were 
placed — no  diminution  having  taken  place  | 
in  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  during 
the  late  war — without  seeing,  that  it  would  ; 
VOL.  VII.  {SS} 


be  most  unjustifiable  to  add  to  their  bur- 
thens, which  were  already  too  numerous ; 
and  yet,  when  Ministers  were  told  that  they 
were  about  to  adopt  a  measure  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  increase  these  burthens, 
and  to  inflict  additional  injuries  upon  the 
colonies,  they  still  persisted ;  and  when 
asked  to  stop  for  a  moment,  until  they 
had  made  inquiry,  they  said — *'  No :  we  are 
aware  of  all  these  reasons,  but  we  will  not 
listen  to  the  representations  you  make; 
we  will  believe,  that  the  representations 
we  have  received  must  be,  in  every  re- 
spect, perfectly  true,  and  we  will  pass  this 
measure;  and,  although  it  may  cause 
your  ruin,  we  will  not  spare  you."  Was 
this  the  policy  which  any  Government 
should  pursue  towards  an  interest  like 
our  colonial  possessions  —  an  interest 
which  all  must  admit  to  be  daily 
suffering  under  the  deepest  distress  — 
an  interest  towards  which  every  spe- 
cies of  sympathy  was  professed?  Were 
the  colonies  of  no  value  ?  Had  they 
never  been  of  any  value?  Was  it  the 
country's  wish,  or  was  it  their  will,  to 
maintain  them  ?  Because,  if  it  were,  cer- 
tainly these  were  interests  which  called  upon 
them  to  inquire — whether  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  be  maintained— whether  it 
was  within  the  reach  of  those  colonies  to 
maintain  their  connexion  with  England 
for  any  useful  purposes — whether,  in  fact, 
their  distress  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
volve them  in  complete  and  utter  ruin  ? 
If  such  was  the  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  placed,  it  surely  could  not  be  the 
part  of  a  Ministry  professine  to  consult 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  protect  the  great  re- 
sources of  this  empire,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  should  be  maintained  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire — ^it  could 
not  be  consistent  with  views  of  that  kind, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  should  re- 
fuse an  inquiry,  which  would  put  this  House 
and  the  country  in  possession  of  those  facts 
which  were  boldly  and  confidently  asserted 
on  the  one  side,  and  which  were  met  on 
the  other  side  by  statements,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  carried  no  weight  whatever  with 
them.  He  could  not  hear  the  refiners 
representing  the  distresses  of  the  West- 
Indian  colonies  as  having  been  caused 
by  themselves,  without  being  very  much 
surprised  ;  and  he  hoped  that  no  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  could  have  sanc- 
tioned such  a  letter  as  that  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
2B 
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site,  because  a  statement  of  g^rosser  false- 
hood— of  grosser  injustice  towards  the 
West-India  merchants  of  this  kingdom, 
had  never  issued  from  the  pen  of  any 
human  being.  It  set  out,  indeed,  with  an 
assertion  which  was  utterly  false.  An 
assertion  was  made,  with  respect  to  the 
small  rate  of  freight  charged  by  the  West- 
India  merchants  compared  with  that  which 
was  charged  by  any  other  persons.  Why,so 
far  from  this  freight  being  fixed  by  the  mer- 
chants resident  in  London,  it  was  actually 
fixed  in  the  colony.  Every  year  when 
the  shipping  of  produce  took  place,  meet- 
ings of  the  planters  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  the  rate  of  freights  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  freights  were,  therefore, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  planters  themselves, 
and  they  were,  no  doubt,  guided  by 
a  feeling  of  fairness  and  justice  towards 
all  parties.  It  was  said,  that  an  unjust 
oppression  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
British  merchants  towards  the  planters, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
planters  had  sustained  some  injurv  in  con- 
sequence of  this  feeling.  The  fact  was 
perfectly  well  known,  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  burthens  of  taxation  to  which 
colonial  produce  was  subject,  and  owing 
also  to  estates  being  encumbered  with 
mortgages,  annuities,  and  various  other 
descriptions  of  charge,  added  to  the  ex- 

f>ense  of  cultivation,  that  frequently  the 
and  yielded  nothing  in  the  way  of 
profit  to  the  West-India  planter,  en- 
abling him  to  send  out  the  necessary 
supplies  What  was  the  course  the 
merchant  pursued  under  these*  circum- 
stances? It  ought  to  be  stated  for  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  merchant  of 
England,  that  for  many  years  he  had, 
upon  his  own  good  credit,  and  upon  the 
remote  prospect  of  the  estate  ultimately 
paying  him,  sent  out  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, every  necessary  supply  and  clothing 
for  the  labourers.  That  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  who  had  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  noble  Lord,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  hon.'  Mem- 
ber, had  grossly  and  malevolently,  libel- 
led the  character  of  the  West-India  mer- 
chants. He  had  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  the  accounts 
and  matters  of  business  of  the  West-India 
merchants,  and  he  was  convinced  no  clau 
of  persons  could  put  themselves  more 
fairly  forward  to  bear  their  proportion  of 
the  general  distress  which  affected  our 
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great  colonial  interests,  than  that  body  of 
men.  He  would  mention  to  the  House 
one  fact  which  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  recent  failure  of  a  house,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability,  who  maintained  a  high 
character,  who  was  long  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  against  whom  he  never  heard 
one  syllable  breathed  which  could  have 
the  enect  of  injuring  his  reputation  in  the 
most  remote  degree.  At  the  failure  of  the 
firm  to  which  he  alluded,  after  allowing  for 
some  debts  which  had  been  contracted, 
and  which  remained  unpaid,  there  remain- 
ed no  less  a  sum  than  30,000/. — a  debt 
contracted  very  recently  indeed  —  for 
clothing  sent  out  to  the  different  estates 
of  which  the  firm  were  possessed,  notwith- 
standing the  depressed  condition  of  their 
receipts.  These  facts  were  the  best  refu- 
tations that  could  be  offered  of  the  state- 
ments which  appeared  in  that  letter; 
they  were  facts  which  unquestionably 
ought  to  induce  every  Member  to  pause 
befbre  he  gave  credit  to  statements  circu- 
lated with  the  view  of  creating  a  strong 
rejudice  on  this  subject,  and  of  inducing 
on.  Members  to  believe,  that  the  colo- 
nists had  no  other  cause  of  complaint,  no 
other  source  of  evil,  than  what  they  them- 
selves conjured  up.  He  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  West-India  merchant  would 
himself  be  the  first  person  to  rejoice  if  this 
were  the  case.  If,  therefore,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  these  planters  to  alleviate 
the  evils  under  which  they  laboured,  at 
least  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  country, 
looking  to  their  interests,  to  reduce  the 
burthens  which  they  suffered,  and,  above 
all  things,  to  abstain  from  doing  that  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  them. 
He  had  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  bringing  forward 
this  Motion,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
enable  them  to  decide  between  two  con- 
tending parties.  The  interests  of  the 
colonies  and  of  this  country  were  closely 
united,  and  this  fact  had  been  frequently 
overlooked  by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
colonial  business.  The  colonists  had  begun 
to  fear  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  care  and  protection  to  England; 
that  legislation  with  regard  to  them  wu 
directed  by  certain  persons  who  had  in 
view  only  certain  objects,  and  they  were 
confirmed  in  their  apprehensions  of  the 
indisposition  that  existed  to  entertain  their 
grievances,  and  of  the  little  consideration 
which  was  bestowed  upon  their  relief^  by 
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the  disposition  of  the  Oovemment  with 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  new  measures. 
If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  seen  the 
varions  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted 
in  almost  every  parish  in  Jamaica — parishes 
lor  the  most  part  as  large  as  a  moderate- 
sised  English  coundy — they  must  have 
sees  that,  singularly  enough,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance was  pomted  out  and  argued 
upon.  Those  persons  considered,  that  the 
aversion  manifested  to  inquiry  was  a  further 
proof  of  their  being  thought  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  consideration  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  which  they  were  entitled  to 
receive.  He  had  now  brought  before  the 
House  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected 
to  this  Bill— at  least,  till  an  inquiry  should 
take  place.  The  tendency  of  the  Bill  was, 
to  incfease  the  foreign  slave-trade,  to  in- 
eraase  the  cultivation  of  foreign  sugary  and 
to  encourage  its  being  brought  to  the 
English  market.  Upon  the  fact  alone  of 
its  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  independ- 
ently of  its  injurious  effects  upon  our  own 
colonies — independently  of  its  effect  in 
taking  away  their  market — he  should 
oppose  it.  It  was  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated before  a  Committee,  that  on  account 
of  the  proportion  of  molasses  found  in 
clayed  sugar  from  the  Brazils,  a  great 

Srtion  of  refined  sugar  might  be  obtained 
>m  it.  The  effect  of  the  law  was,  to 
enable  the  foreign  refiner  to  export  what 
would  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  yet 
leave  in  this  country  an  article  thai  ought 
not  to  be  left.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
respectable  merchant  who  addressed  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  if  there  be  800  tons 
of  foreign  sugar  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  refined,  an  excess  of  100  tons 
would  enter  into  the  market.  He  did  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  process  by 
which  this  result  was  obtained,  as  they 
ought  rather  to  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  Committee.  The  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  proposed  to  certain 
West^lndtan  merchants  and  sug^r-refiners 
of  Liverpool,  that  an  experiment  should 
be  made  in  fourteen  days — a  period  of 
time  he  should  not  think  sufiicient — to 
ascertain  the  actual  quantity  of  refined 
sugar  which  might  be  obtained  from  the 
foreign  clayed  sugars.  The  merchants 
were  ready  to  submit  to  that  experiment, 
but  the  refiners  refused  to  do  so.  There 
was  another  circumstance,  also,  which  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  be  able  to  explain.  He  had  a  very 
geaat  raspeet  for  the  Liverpool  merohants, 


but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  was  in  London 
a  considerable  body  of  planters,  of  West- 
India  merchants,  and  of  others  connected 
with  the  West-Indian  interests;  but  not  the 
slightest  communication  upon  this  subject 
had  been  made  to  that  body  till  Wednes- 
day last,  when  it  was  to  be  .brought  before 
this  House.  Unquestionably,  those  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all 
communications  made  by  the  Government 
to  the  West-Indian  body,  received  no 
communication  on  this  subject  till  the 
period  he  had  mentioned.  In  fact,  the 
right  hon.  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  bad  been  rather  more  in  communi- 
cation with  the  refiners  than  with  the 
West-Indian  merchants,  and  his  mind  had 
received  from  those  communications  a  bias 
he  could  not  get  rid  of.  If  it  were  not  so, 
he  could  never  have  thought,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  of  giving  that  promise 
on  which  the  refiners  were  now  relying, 
and  which  induced  the  right  hon.  Member 
to  press  on  this  measure  in  spite  of  the 
d^truction  with  which  it  threatened  the 
West-Indian  interest.  He  wished  that 
when  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  looking  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  would  forget  some  of  his  favourite  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  and  would 
indulge  in  a  little  historical  research  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  these  colonies  had 
hitherto  been  treated,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  contributed  to  the  power 
of  this  country.  He  seemed,  however,  at 
once  to  have  listened  to  the  refiners,  and 
to  have  imagined  that  the  tntroductk>n  of 
foreign  sugar  took  place  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  foreign  g^wer.  The  simple 
fact,  however,  that  he  brought  it  here,  was 
a  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  have  this 
market  open,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
refining.  If  it  be  an  advantage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  granted  to  him ;  for  he  cultivated 
the  soil  by  means  of  slave  labour,  and  con- 
tinued that  trade  which  England  professed 
to  put  down,  upon  which  there  were  heavy 
penalties,  and  which,  for  any  British  sub- 
ject to  engage  in,  was  felony.  But  with- 
out going  into  any  further  arguments, 
sufficient  facts  were  now  before  the  House 
to  induce  it  to  reject  this  Bill,  which  would 
be  but  an  act  of  justice,  called  for  by  the 
magnitude  of  those  interests-H:alled  for 
by  the  difficulties  and  distresses  nnder 
which  the  colonies  laboured,  and  to  induce 
it,  at  least,  to  grant  a  Committee  of 
2B2 
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Inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  measure  be  not  productive  of 
injury  to  the  great  body  whose  cause  he 
advocated.  He  moved  as  an  Amendment, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  that"  to  the 
end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *'  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  how  far  the  permission  to  refine 
foreign  sugar  in  this  country  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  West- India 
colonists,  and  proves  an  encouragement  to 
the  continuation  of  the  foreign  slave-trade," 
instead  thereof. 

The  Amendment  having  been  put, 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  speech  to  a  paper  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  and  to  the  general 
question  of  West-Ipdian  policy.  To  that 
portion  of  his  speech  he  should  not  make 
any  reply,  but  should  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  as  shortly  as  possible  on  the 
subject  immediately  before  them,  namely, 
whether  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  should  be 
appointed,  or  whether  the  House  should 
hb  content  to  receive  this  report.  Another 
portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
indeed  the  main  portion  of  it,  was  addressed 
to  the  question  of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 
In  scarcely  anything  that  he  had  said  upon 
that  subject,  did  he  (Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son) differ  from  him  ;  although  he  should 
rather  have  supposed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  taking  the  view  he 
did  of  that  question,  had  been  making  a 
speech  prepared  for  the  motion  he  intended 
to  have  brought  forward  last  night,  than 
for  that  actually  brought  before  them  on 
this  occasion.  With  the  arguments  or 
statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  slave-trade,  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  for  he  could  not  agree  that 
the  measure  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  went  to  increase  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  and  materially  to  beneGt  the 
grower  of  foreign  sugar.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  made  many  asser- 
tions upon  that  subject ;  he  had  addressed 
many  touching  arguments  to  the  House 
upon  it,  and  had  most  adroitly  endea- 
voured to  excite  in  his  favour  the  sympathy 
of  all  those  Gentlemen  who  generally  took 
part  against  him.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  whilst  he  dealt  so  largely  in 
assertions,  had  omitted  to  adduce  one 
single  argument  upon  which  he  could 
ground  those  assertions ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  whole  speech,  had  stated  but  one 


solitary  fact  upon  which  he  pretended  to 
rely.  To  this  he  should  have  occasion 
presently  to  advert ;  but  first,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  asser- 
tions, he  would  deny,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  the  measure  proposed  had  any, 
even  the  remotest  connexion,  either  with 
the  foreign  slave-trade,  or  with  the  interests 
of  the  West-Indian  colonists,  which  was 
the  entire  assumption  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. It  was  apparent  that  the  effect  he 
spoke  of  could  only  be  brought  about  in 
one  of  two  ways ;  either  that  the  measure 
of  the  Government  went  to  raise  the  price 
of  foreign  sugar,  and  thus  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  its  growth,  or  that  it  would 
add  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  sugar^ 
and  thus,  also,  be  an  inducement  to 
the  foreign  planter  to  grow  it.  On  these 
two  points  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  completely  failed  in  making  out 
any  case  whatever.  It  would  be  his  duty, 
however,  to  show  that  neither  of  these  two 
effects  could,  by  possibility,  arise  from  the 
measure  they  now  submitted  to  the  House. 
If  they  could  not,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  of  the  other  evils  could  occur.  But 
before  he  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  had,  perhaps,  better  address  himself 
to  some  observations  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  applied  personally  to 
him,  as  regarded  the  office  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  he  (the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  must 
have  had  greater  communications  with  the 
refiners,  and  lent  a  more  ready  ear  to  their 
suggestions,  than  to  those  of  the  West- 
Indians.  But  if  he  were  to  compare  the 
number  of  days  and  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  conferences  with  the  West- 
Indians,  with  the  few  interviews  he  had 
had  with  the  refiners,  the  balance  would 
be  ten  to  one  in  fovour  of  the  West-Indians. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
said,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
views he  had  had  with  the  refiners,  the 
ready  ear  he  had  lent  to  their  statements, 
and  the  deaf  ear  he  had  turned  to  the  refu- 
tations of  the  West-Indians,  he  would 
have  hardly  made  the  promise  which  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  redeem.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not,  however, 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  inter- 
views he  had  had  the  honour  of  holding 
with  different  parties  on  this  subject, 
he  had  carefully  abstained  from  making 
any  pledge  or  promise  for  the  renewal  of 
this  Act.    It  was  not  until  the  month  of 
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April  or  May,  after  an  application  to  the 
Treasury  to  know  whether  this  Act  should 
be  renewed,  and  after  having^  offered  his 
advice  that  it  should  be,  and  after  having 
communicated  to  the  West-Indians  that  it 
would  be  renewed,  that  the  same  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  refiners.  The 
hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  went  on  to 
say,  that  negligence  was  evinced  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  Board  at  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  hold  a  seat,  in  not  being 
sufficiently  ready  to  try  that  experiment 
which  was  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  added,  that  when 
the  Government  sent  down  to  Liverpool, 
and  desired  the  experiment  to  be  tried 
there,  the  West-Indians  agreed  to  abide  by 
it,  but  that  the  refiners  would  not,  and 
that  the  Government  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  body  in  London  as  the 
West-Indian  proprietors.  When  the  hon. 
member  for  Cricklade  put  a  question,  on  a 
former  occasion,  on  this  subject,  he  was 
not  informed  upon  it,  and  could  not  give 
him  an  answer ;  but  be  had  since  made  in* 
quiries,  by  which  he  learnt  that  orders 
were  sent  to  the  Customs  at  Liverpool  to 
propose  the  trial  of  the  experiment  there. 
The  subject  was  mentioned  to  the  West- 
India  merchants  of  that  town,  who,  with- 
out any  details  having  been  gone  into, 
certainly  agreed  to  the  proposal.  The 
refiners  were  then  applied  to,  and  they 
amed  to  submit  to  the  experiment  with 
pleasure,  but  then  arose  the  question  of  how 
It  was  to  be  tried.  If  it  were  to  be  tried  like 
a  chemical  experiment,  upon  a  small  scale 
—say  with  not  above  a  ton  of  sugar — they 
said  It  would  not  give  the  true  results ;  and 
if  upon  a  more  extended  one,  that  all  their 
works  were  fuUv  employed,  and  that  they 
could  not,  without  inconvenience,  spare 
room  for  the  experiment.  They  added, 
however,  that  they  only  wanted  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried  upon  a  large  scale — that 
they  did  not  want  it  done  under  their  in- 
spection— that  it  might  be  tried  in  Lon- 
don, where  a  sugar-house  could  be  hired 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Government,  and  that  they  would  be 
bound  by  the  result.  That  was  a  suffici- 
ent answer  to  the  statement  that  the  Liver- 
pool refiners  had  refused  to  have  the  ex- 
periment tried.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  no  commnnication  having  been  made  to 
the  London  merchants,  that  statement 
would  best  be  answered]  by  a  letter  from 
an  officer  of  the  Customs,  written  in  an- 

fwor  to  ta  ia<)Qir]f  mido  upon  tha  lubject. 


It  was  with  one  extract  only  that  he  should 
trouble  the  House : — **  On  the  receipt  of 
the  letters  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  relative  to  the  experiments 
proposed  to  be  instituted,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar 
obtained  from  raw  sugar,  I  communicated 
the  contents  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Laurence, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Sugar  Re- 
finers, and  to  Mr.  Daniell  and  another 
gentleman  largely  connected  with  the 
colonies,  on  behalf  of  the  West-India 
merchants,  and  it  having  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Daniell  that  the  su^ect  should 
also  be  communicated  to  the  dommittee  o« 
the  West-India  planters,  I  called  several 
times  at  their  office  in  St.  James's-street, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  meeting  with  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  their  Assistant  Secretary,  to 
whom  I  exhibited  the  letters  relative  to 
the  proposed  trial,  and  communicated  the 
substance  of  my  previous  conversations 
with  Mr.  Laurence  and  the  other  parties 
on  the  subject.  I  also,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Saintsbury,  made  a  written  com- 
lliunication  to  him,  setting  forth  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  ex- 
periments should  be  tried.  I  have  since 
seen  Mr.  Branker  and  Mr.  Laurence — the 
former  states,  that,  although  he  and  the 
other  refiners  at  Liverpool  declined  to 
make  the  experiments  upon  a  small  chemi- 
cal test,  because  they  considered  it  imprac- 
ticable, and  further,  because  all  the  sugar- 
houses  in  that  town  were  too  fully  engaged 
to  admit  of  either  of  them  being  spared  for  an 
experiment,  yet  that  heand  the  other  sugar 
refiners  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the 
experiment  being  made  on  a  large  scale, 
and  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of 
any  such  experiment  that  might  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  refiners  in  London.  Mr. 
Laurence  states,  that  he  also  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  experiment,  to  be  fairly  made, 
should  be  on  a  large  scale;  that  although 
he  conceives  it  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  he  is  convinced  that  the  trade 
in  London  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  trial  being  made.**  [Mr.  Burge 
asked  the  date  of  the  communication.] 
The  date  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  ex- 
pression in  the  letter  was  **  immediately." 
After  all  these  efforts,  then,  to  have  the 
experiment  satisfactorily  tried,  a  heavy 
charge  was  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  proceeding  more  rapidly 
with  an  experiment  on  the  result  of  which 
this  Bill  was  not  to  depend.    But  the 
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when  the  proposal  formally  came  before 
the  West-Indian  Committee,  it  refused  to 
agree  to  the  experiment.  [The  Marquis 
of  Chandos  wished  the  Resolution  to  be 
read.]  Before  doing  that  he  would  repeat 
his  assertion,  that  the  West  Indian  body 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  result  of  any 
inquiry  that  might  be  gone  into.  Here 
was  the  resolution : — 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
West-India  Planters  and  Merchants,  held 
the  27th  of  September,  1831^  the  Marqui« 
of  Chandcs  in  the  Chair,  it  was  una- 
nimously resoWed — 
''That  no  written  communication  repecting 
the  proposed  experiment  in  the  refining  of 
sugar,  was  made  to  the  West-Indian  interest 
connected  with  London,  untilthe  23rd  instant^ 
being  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  same  had 
been  made  to  the  West  India  merchants  and 
planters,  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  Liverpool ; 
nor  until  after  the  refiners  of  the  latter  port 
had  intimated  a  refusal  to  join  in  such  an  ex- 
periment. 

"  That  the  question  of  the  foreign  refinery, 
so  deeply  affecting  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  West-India  colonies,  is  now  before 
Parliament,  and  under  the  management  o§ 
persons  who  are  fully  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  our  case,  and  capable  of  explaining  it — 
and  that,  until  the  House  of  Commons  shall 
have  come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  or  the 
Bill  be  withdrawn,  we  consider  that  it  would 
be  premature  in  this  Committee  to  enter  into 
any  engagements  for  joining  in  the  proposed 
experiment." 

What  was  this  but  a  refusal,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  be  guided  by  the  experiment? 
His  hon.  friend  said  it  was  dated  yester- 
day. Why  the  House  might  decide  that 
night  that  this  measure  be  persevered  in, 
but  it  might  not  be  carried  through  the 
House  for  three  weeks,  perhaps  for  a 
month,  and  might  be  for  some  time  in  the 
other  House.  These  enemies  of  delay, 
then,  would  not  consent  to  an  experiment 
which  they  before  appeared  so  anxious 
about.  The  whole  question  in  that  re- 
spect fell  to  the  ground,  or  there  was  gross 
inconsistency  in  making  the  charge  against 
the  Government  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. Having  now  touched  upon  those 
pirts  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
speech  concerning  himself,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  those  parts  of  his  address  which 
referred  more  immediately  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  He  had  stated  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  failed  to 
advance  any  argument  to  show  why  the 
price  of  foreign  sugar  shoqld  be  raised,  or 
its  coosumption  increased,  by  the  measure 


DOW  intibduced  to  the  House,  and  failing  in 
that,  he  could  not  shew  how  either  the  West- 
Indian  interest  could  be  affected,  or  the 
slave-trade  promoted  by  it.  It  was  to  thai 
point  that  he  wished,  in  the  first  instaoct« 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  His 
condition  was  rather  a  curious  one,  owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  brought  forward  this  question.  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  House,  when 
such  a  resolution  had  been  carried,  to 
allow  a  bill,  the  details  of  which  were  im- 
portant, at  once  to  be  brought  in;  but  now 
he  was  compelled  to  argue  the  details  of  a 
Bill  not  yet  before  the  House.  It  was 
true,  that  the  Bill  was  nothing  more  than 
the  renewal  of  an  old  Act;  but  Gentle* 
men  were  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  to 
old  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  that  few  were 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  subject 
now  before  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite^  indeed,  was 
an  example  of  the  inconvenience  of  which 
he  complained,  for  he  exhibited,  in  one  of 
his  arguments,  how  completely  he  was 
himself  ignorant  of  the  Bill  which  he  op* 
posed.  He  brought  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  reOners,  that  they  had  evaded  the 
law,  and  had  actually  introduced  foreign 
sugar  for  consumption  into  this  country  in 
defiance  of  it.  But  what  did  the  Act  au- 
thorize them  to  do?  The  Act  said,  that 
for  every  cwt.  of  sugar  they  importedi 
they  should  export  a  similar  quantity, 
but  it  did  not  say  that  it  should  be  iden- 
tically the  same  sugar.  Foreign  sugar, 
therefore,  might  be  imported  and  con* 
sumed,  provided  an  equal  quantity  of 
West-India  sugar  were  exported.  Tbej 
had  not,  therefore,  evaded  the  law,,  bat 
had  only  done  what  the  law  allowed  them 
to  do ;  and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
made  the  assertion  he  did,  he  could  not 
have  known  what  the  law  really  was.  B^« 
fore  he  proceeded  further,  he  would  remind 
the  House  what  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure really  was.  Its  principle  was  onetliat 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Legislature 
over  and  over  again.  It  had  been  recog- 
nised in  the  articles  of  cotton,  of  silk,  and 
a  variety  of  others.  It  was  this,  that  the 
raw  material  should  be  brought  into  this 
country  to  be  manufactured,  and  that 
the  produce,  or  an  equivalent  for  it, 
should  be  exported  to  foreign  countries* 
Gentlemen  were  well  aware  that  sugar 
was  not  refined  to  any  extent  in  the  couo* 
tries  in  which  it  was  produced;  it  was 
brought  in  a  raw  state  to  be  refined  ii^ 
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Europe.    The  object  of  this  Bill  was,  to 
admit  foreign  sugar  into  this  country  to  be 
refined,    and    than    exported    for   con- 
sumption abroad*  instead  of  drlYing  it  to 
Hamburgh  or  Amsterdam   for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one, 
that  if  a  ship-load  of  foreign  sugar  be 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  refined  there, 
and  then  again  embarked  on  board  the 
same  ship,  to  be  carried  to  some  other  port 
of  Europe,  the  transaction  could  not  have 
the  slightest,  the  most  remote  effect  upon 
the  sugar,  or  price  of  sugar,  sent  by  our 
own  colonies  to  this  country  for  consump- 
tion.   It    was    impossible,    however,    to 
make  an  arrangement  which  should  ex- 
actly correspond  to  the  imaginary  opera- 
tion he  had  described  as  tsking  place  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.    Mr.  Huskisson  tried  it : 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
the  subject  under  his  consideration ;  but 
both  found  it  impossible  to  confine  the 
operation  within  four  walls.    It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  adopt   some  plan 
which  should  have  that  effect,  without  its 
actually  being  so.  In  explaining  this  subject 
he  must  entreat  the  close  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  short  space;  for  although  the 
subfect  was  intricate   to  those  not  ac* 
quainted  with  it,  yet,  as  it  was  a  simple 
matter  of  calculation,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  it  clear.*    It  was  well  known  to 
hon.  Gentlemen,  that  all    the  sales  of 
Westplndian  sugar  were  noted,  and  an 
average    (hu9tt»   price   struck   off.    It 
must  be  clear  likewise  to  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  who  had  looked  into  this  question, 
that  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent, 
and    the    price    of    West-Indian   sugar 
here,  must  be  the  same,  because  a  large 
surplus  of  West-Indian  sugar  was  import- 
ed, which  had  to  be  sold  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  so  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  London 
was  the  price  of  all  sugar  of  the  same 
quality,  whether  foreign  or  West-Indian, 
in  the  ports  of  the  Cmitinent,  making  al* 
lowance    however,   in   calculating   what 
sugar  in  bond  here  would  fetch  on  the 
Continent  for  the  difiersnoe  of  the  freight. 
Westplndian  sugar,  whether  for  refining  or 
consumptioB,  paid  a  duty  of  24s.    If  it 
was  refined,  a  drawback  was  alfewcd  on 
the  refined  sugar,  and  the  bastards  caku- 
lated  to  be  equal  to  the  24s.  duty  paid.  This 
principle  was  applied  to  the  Act  before 
the  House.    Foreign  sugar,  of  which  they 
knew  the  valne  to  be  exactly  the  sanw 
at  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  was  ad- 
mited  for  the  purpose  of  refining  in  tUs 


country.    He  might  be  asked,  what  se* 
curity  there  was,  that  foreign  sugar,  thus 
introduced  for  refinery,  was  really  only  of 
the  same  quality  and  value  as  West-India 
sugarf    There  was  this  security— the  re* 
finer,  or  any  one  entering  foreign  sugar 
for    refinery,    was    obliged    to    declare 
the  value  of  that  sugar;  and  if  he  de« 
clared  under  the  value,  the  Custom-house 
officer,  or  any  one,  might  take  it  off  his 
hands,  or  underwrite  it,  as  the  term  was. 
There  was  but  one  price  for  foreign  and 
West*India  sugar  or  equal  quality  in  this 
market,  or  abroad,  and  if  the  Custom* 
house  officer  found  that  it  had  been  en* 
tered  at  too  low  a  value  by  the  refiner,  it 
was  his  interest  to  take  it  at  that  low 
value,  and  send  it  abroad  for  sale  on  hb 
own  account.    This  was  the  check  intro- 
duced in  a  variety  of  other  cases;  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  ad  vaJhrtm  duties 
were  levied,  and  it  had  never  been  found 
to  fail.     It  was  impossible  for  the  refiner 
to  introduce  foreign  sugar  which  yielded 
more,  or  which  was  of  greater  value,  than 
the  British  West-India  sugar,  unless  by 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  or  receiriof^ 
a  less  drawback  upon  its  export.    This 
check,  he  contended,  was  perfect;  but 
there  was    another  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  account  to  which  he  must  ad- 
vert.   He  had  stated,  that  the  price  of 
West-India  sugar  in  this  country  must 
be  regulated  by  the  price  abroad,  because 
England  exported  a  surplus ;  but  nothing 
but  refined  sugar  was  exported;  and  it 
was  not  the  price  of  raw  sugar  abroad, 
but  of  refined  sugar,  which  regulated  the 
price   at  home.     Out  of   one    cwt.  of 
raw  West-India  sugar,   there  was  pro* 
doced  a  certain  quantity  of  refined  sugar, 
of  bastard,  and  of  treacle.    Treacle  in 
England  was  more  in  demand,  and  bore 
a  higher  price  than  that  article  did  on  the 
Continent.    The  English  refiner  was  en* 
abied  to  sell  his  treacle  at  a  higher  price 
in  England  than  he  could  on  &e  Conti* 
nent ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  to  enable 
him  to  give  a  higher  price  for  raw  West- 
India  sugar  than  Uie  foreigner  was  aUe 
to  give.    The  treacle  selling  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  higher  price  than  abroad,  had  the 
e&ct,  on  British  West-India  sugar,  of 
raising  it  in  price  finom  2«.  6d.  to  ds.  per 
cwt*     In  other  words,   the  refiner  for 
home  consumption  could  afford  to  pay  dt • 
per  cwt.  more  for  his  rsw  West-India 
sugar  than  the  refiner  for  foreign  exporta* 
tioo,  who  was  obliged  to  send  his  treacly 
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abroacl.     There   was  a   real  advantage, 
then,  to  the  refiner  of  British  West-India 
sugar  of  from  25.  6d.  to  35.,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  insure  to  him  the  full  advan- 
tage of  35.,  which  would  place  him  on 
the  footing  of  superiority  always  intend- 
ed.     The  power  of   the  Custom-house 
officer  to  underwrite,  if  too  low  a  value 
were  set  upon  foreign  sugar  entered  for  the 
purpose  of  being  refined  in  bond,  was  a 
suflScient  check  that  the  full  value  would 
always  be  declared ;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  any  particle  of  foreign  sugar  should 
be  refined  without  intending  it  for  ex- 
portation.    He  would  just  state  a  calcu- 
lation which  illustrated  the  point  he  had 
been  arguing.     He  would  take  one  cwt. 
of  British  West  India  sugar  at  245.,  and 
one  cwt.  of  foreign  at  the  same  price, 
producing  the  same  quantity,  or  sixty- 
one  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  eighteen  lbs.  of 
bastard,  and  twenty-eight  lbs.  of  treacle. 
The  refined  sugar  and  the  bastard  (the 
produce  of  the  British  West-India  sugar) 
were  both  sent  to  a  foreign  market  and 
sold  for  425.     The  refiner  had  twenty- 
eight  lbs.  of  treacle,  which  he  disposed  of 
at  home  for  65.,  making  in  all  485.    The 
person  who  refined  sugar  in  bond,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  he  got  the  same  price 
for  the  refined  sugar,  was  obliged  to  ex- 
port his  treacle,  for  which   he  received 
only  35.,  which,  added  to  425.,  made  455., 
whilst  the  refiner  for  home  consumption 
made  485.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  refiner 
for  consumption  at  home  got  485.   for 
what  the  refiner  for  consumption  abroad 
got  only  455.    The  refiner  for  home  con- 
sumption, therefore,  could  afford  to  pay 
35.  more  to  the  West* Indian,  and  that 
was  an  advantage  preserved  to  him  by 
this  Bill.     By  allowing  the  Custom-house 
officer  to   underwrite  at  35.  under  the 
value  of  the  sugar  entered,  it  was  put  out 
of  the  power  of  the  refiner  of  foreign  sugar 
to  do  the  refiner  of  British  West- India 
sugar  any  injury.    It  was  a  great  mistake, 
therefore,  to  suppose,  that  allowing  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugar  for  refining 
was  an  injury  to  the  West-India  refiner. 
Those  who  had  attended  to  this  tedious 
subject  would  bear  testimony  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  it ;  and  to  them,  at  all  events,  he 
must  have  made  himself  understood.     It 
was  impossible  the  price  of  foreign  sugar 
could  be  increased  by  being  refined  in 
this  country,  and  there  could  be  no  sti- 
mulus given  to  its  production,  and  such 
being  tha  case,  it  moit  folloWi  that  tba 
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West-Indian  sugars  could  in  no  way  be 
affected    by    the    measure.      The    hon. 
Gentleman    had    spoken    of    the    large 
quantity  of  foreign  sugar  imported   this 
year.      He  said,  that  there  were  8,000 
boxes    of    foreign    sugar    in    bond    this 
year;  whilst  there  were  only  4,000  the 
year  before !     Why,  did  he  not  know  that 
the  vast  increase  in  the  importation  was 
owing  to  the  bonding  system,  which  made 
this  country  the  entrep6t  of  the  world  1 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  Continent  had 
greatly  -increased  the  quantity  in  bond.' 
Merchants  not  wishing  to  expose  their 
property  in  Antwerp  or  Hamburgh,  sent  it 
here  only  to  be  bonded  and  re-exported  as 
required  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe. 
This    large    quantity  of    foreign    sugar 
neither  was,  nor  would  be  used  here.    The 
importation  of  foreign  sugar  had  always 
exceeded  the  demand  because  it  was  meant 
for  exportation.  There  had  been,  however, 
no  time  since  1828  when  there  were  less 
than  many  thousand    boxes  of    foreign 
sugar  bonded.     It  came  here  it  was  true, 
but  not  to  be  used  here.     It  was  only  of 
late  years  that  it  had  been  used  at  all  by 
refiners  in  this  country,  and  now  only  to  a 
small  extent.      If  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
assertion  was  correct,  that  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage might  be  derived  from   refining 
foreign  sugar  for  exportation  instead   of 
British  West-India  sugar,  why  had  the  re- 
finers closed  their  eyes  to  this  advantage 
for  so  long  a  time  ?      If  82  lbs.  of  re- 
fined sugar  instead  of  61  lbs.    could  be 
produced  out  of  the  cwt.,  would  not  the 
foreign  sugar,  yielding  so  large  a  propor- 
tion, come  at  once  into  the  market  ?    He 
held  in  his  hand  a  paper  which  contained 
a  return  of  the  foreign   sugar    used  in 
London  by  the  foreign  refiners.    The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  moved  for  this 
return,  but  finding  it  did  not  answer  his 
purpose,  he  had  not  referred  to  it.     Ac- 
cording to  this  return,  how  many  refiners  * 
had  used  foreign  sugar  ?    Since  1828,  the 
owners  of  only  seventy-one  pans — he  took 
the  owners  of  pans  rather  tnan  refiners--^ 
had  used  foreign  sugar.     There  were  250 
pans  in  London,  so  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion, not  quite  one-third,  of  the  refiners 
that  had  pans  had  tried  it  at  all.     But 
how  was  it  this  year?     Had  the  number 
of  those   who    used    the    foreign    sugar 
increased  ?     The   experiment  had  b^n 
tried  by  a  person  whom  he  would  distin- 
guish by  the  letter  A,  once,  but  iie  never 
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ment  four  times,  and  then  left  it  off  for 
four  quarters.    Another  refiner  tried  it  for 
five  months,  and  never  used  it  again ;  and 
so  on.     Numbers  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  abandoned   it,  and  some   few 
were  still  trying  it.     But  if  that  great  ad 
vantage  should   accrue  which   the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  described — was  it  likely 
that  those  who   had   tried   it   for  three 
months  and  twelve   months  should  then 
abandon  it?     Could  the  House  suppose 
that  this  could  have  occurred  if  so  enor- 
mous a  profit  was  to  be  made,  by  using 
foreign  sugar    instead  of   British  West- 
India  sugar?     But  had  there  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  importation  of  British 
West-India  sugar,  or  of  the  quantity  of 
British    refined   sugar   exported?     From 
the  account  of  the  quantity  of  British 
refined    sug^r  exported    for  three  years 
previous  and  three  years  subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  this  Refining  Act,  it  ap- 
peared, that  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  importation  of  raw  sugar  as  well  as  in 
the  exportation  of  refined  British  West- 
India  sug^,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
which  it  was  contended  operated   so  in-: 
juriously.     Taking    the    average   of    the 
three  years,  1825,  1826,  and  1827,  before 
the  passing  of  the   Act,  the  quantity  of 
British  West-India  refined  sugar  exported, 
calculated  in  raw  sugar,  was  610,000  cwt., 
the  average  quantity  of  raw  sugar  import- 
ed in  those  three  years  was  4,145,000 
cwt«    The  proportion  exported,  therefore, 
to  the  quantity  imported,  was  as  14|  per 
cent.    Taking  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  the  quantity 
of   British  refined   sugar  exported   was 
872,000  cwt.,  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
colonial  sugar  imported  was  4,879,000 
cwt.,    being    a    proportion  of   eighteen 
per    cent.      This    increase    took    place 
during  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  which,  it 
was  contended,    diminished  the  use  of 
British  West- India    sugar,    by   refining 
foreign  for  exportation.    There  had  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  West-India  sugar  imported,  and  an  in- 
crease amounting  to  twelve  per  cent  on 
refined  sugar  exported,  as  compared  with 
raw  imported,  in  three  years  subsequent 
to  the  passing  of  the  Refinery  Act.    This 
was  a  complete  answer  to  the  assertion  as 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  this  measure,  in 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  British 
^est-India  sugar.    The  single  fact  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member,  as  he  said,  on  the 
hijfbeit  autbority,  referred  to  the  produce 


of  foreign  sugar  in  refining  as  compared 
with  British  West- India  sugar.  What  the 
hon.  Member  considered  the  highest  au- 
thority he  knew  not ;  but  when  the  subject 
had  been  most  attentively  considered  and 
investigated  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
persons  concerned,  including  the  person 
from  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  his 
information,  none,  of  those  persons  could 
make  out  the  case  he  had  stated.  No  one 
but  a  refiner  could  state  of  his  own  know- 
ledge what  the  foreign  sugar  produced, 
and  no  one  could  state  that  he  knew 
a  cwt.  that  produced  more  than  si^ty- 
one  lbs.  There  was  a  gentleman  from 
Glasgow  who  made  an  opposite  state- 
ment, but  this  gentleman  subsequently 
wrote  to  those  who  bought  sugar  for  him 
in  Liverpool,  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  continue  refining  foreign  sugar.  Now, 
if  a  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  yielded  eighty- 
two  lbs.,  whilst  the  refiner  was  only  bound 
to  pay  the  duty  on  sixty-one  lbs.,  no 
merchant  would  abandon  so  profitable  a 
specnlation.  If  all  the  profit  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed  could  be  made,  or 
were  at  all  likely  to  be  made,  the  House 
might  be  satisfied  that  the  refinery  of  foreign 
sugar  would  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
fact — for  he  only  brought  forward  this 
solitary  fact — thus  came  to  nothing.  It 
was  impossible  to  give  better  proof  on  this 
subject  than  the  little  use  which  was  made 
of  foreign  sugar ;  for  if  the  parties  were 
convinced  that  such  an  advantage  would 
arise  from  refining  foreign  sugar,  nothing 
could  prevent  all  the  foreign  sugar  of  the 
world  coming  here  to  be  refined..  With 
respect  to  the  argument  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  British  capital,  he  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House,  that  British  capital  to  an 
immense  extent  was  now  employed  in  the 
sugar  business.  A  large  amount  of  British 
capital  was  of  necessity  employed  in  the 
Bfazils,  where  it  was  invested  in  sugar, 
which  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  to  Hamburgh, 
and  to  Amsterdam.  Two  or  three  millions 
of  British  capital  went  annually  to  the 
Brazils,  which  must  come  back  in  sugar, 
for  there  was  nothing  else  in  which  it 
could  be  profitably  invested.  If  any  Gen- 
tleman would  turn  to  the  state  of  our 
trade  with  the  Brazils,  he  would  see  that 
our  exports  to  that  country  exceeded  our 
imports,  annually,  by  from  two  to  three  mil- 
lions. The  balance,  of  course,  came  home 
in  something ;  and  it  really  did  come  in 
sugar,  though  not  to  this  country  6nU 
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measure  should  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  must  appear  clear  to  every 
Gentleman,  that  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  at  the  present  period,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Bill  during 
the  present  Session.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
said,  they  ought  to  have  brought  the  sub- 
ject forward  earlier,  and  have  gone  into  a 
Committee  before ;  but  would  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen recollect,  that  when,  at  a  former 
period,  Ministers  offered  to  have  a  full  in- 
quiry upon  all  topics  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  they  refused?  Could  the 
hon.  Gentleman  deny  the  fact,  that  when  a 
proposition  to  thatefiect  was  made,  he  had 
said  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  consent  to 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  that  it  was 
then  stated,  that  the  information  already 
before  the  House  was  sufficient,  and  that 
they  ought  to  reduce  the  sugar  duties 
without  going  into  any  further  inquiry  ? 
With  respect  to  the  inquiry,  he  had  not 
the  least  ohjection  to  a  Committee ; 
all  he  objected  to  was,  that  the  Bill 
should  stand  over  until  that  inquiry  had 
been  gone  into.  If,  therefore,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen wished  to  have  as  full  an  inquiry 
as  they  could  have,  a  Committee  for  that 
purpose  might  be  appointed ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  this  Bill  might  be  continued 
for  one  year,while  this  inquiry  was  pending. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  made  an  unfair  statement 
in  taking  the  exports  of  the  last  year,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed 
that  this  was  not  according  to  strict 
justice,  because,  in  the  last  year,'  the  ex- 
ports were  much  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years ;  but  if  each  year  was  taken 
separately,  it  would  be  found  that  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  exports  had  taken 
place  since  the  Bill  was  passed. 

The  Exports  in  1825  were  549,000  cwt. 
^  1827     „     695,000     „ 

„  1828     „     776,000     „ 

If  1829     u     803,000     i, 

This  did  not  prove  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  was  to  increase  the  exports.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  and  it  had 
been  urged  very  much  by  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  by  this  measure  they  caused  an 
unfair  advantage  in  favour  of  foreign  sugar, 
because  itliad  come  into  the  British  market 
in  such  increased  proportion.  It  had  be- 
come more  advantageous  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sefined  sugar. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  detail 

y{>Q0  the  lubjecti  and  it  might  ^  made 


out  very  easily  without  any  laborious  in- 
quiry. In  their  opinion,  the  value  of  raw 
sugar  varied  according  to  the  quantity  of 
refined  sugar.  The  prices  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  quantity  of  I'efined 
sugar;  therefore,  if  the  same  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  produced  the  same  quantity  of 
refined  sugar,  it  would  be  at  the  same 
price  in  the  English  market,  but  the  West- 
Indian  having  the  advantage  of  exporta- 
tion would  tnake  it  in  his  favour.  The 
West-Indian  had  the  advantage  of  treacle 
in  the  British  market,  and,  therefore,  when 
sugar  was  estimated  by  value,  the  West- 
India  sugar,  producing  an  equal  quantity 
of  refined  sugar,  would  be  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  foreign  sugtir  producing  the 
same  quantity ;  but  if  the  same  price  be 
given  for  West-India  sugar  and  for  foreign 
sugar,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  fo- 
reign sugar  would  produce  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  refined  sugar  than  the  West-In- 
dian ;  therefore,  the  whole  difference  de- 
pended on  the  price  of  treacle — treacle 
had  risen  in  price,  and  consequently,  fhe 
value  of  refined  sugar  had  risen.  For 
these  reasons  an  allowance  was  made  of 
2s.  under  the  former  Act,  but  now  treacle 
had  not  risen  in  price  to  make  it  equal, 
and  therefore  they  proposed  to  increase 
this  difference  to  35.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  when  this  measure  was  passed  before, 
neither  the  refiner  nor  the  West-Indian 
merchant  cared  much  about  it;  but  the 
experiment  having  been  tried,  the  refiner 
had  found  the  advantage,  but  it  could 
never  have  been  intended  thA  a  bill 
should  be  passed  that  was  to  be  inoperative. 
It  shewed  the  measure  was  proper,  because 
it  had  carried  with  it  an  advantage.  The 
West- Indians  were  to  derive  a  portion  of 
the  advantage,  and  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  statement— they  were  in  the  greatest 
possible  state  of  distress,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  they  took  alarm  on  occa- 
sions they  ought  not.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  if  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
feeling  towards  the  West-Indians,  you 
ought  not  to  pass  the  Bill  without  an  in- 
quiry. If  this  was  a  question  of  feeling 
alone,  and  did  no  injury  to  any  other 
party,  he  should  readily  agree  with  him, 
that  where  a  body  of  persons  were  in  dis- 
tress, and  by  making  allowances  to  them 
you  injured  no  other  men,  it  was  a  fit  rea-^ 
son  so  to  act ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
If  this  Bill,  in  consequence  of  which  parties 
had  embarked  their  capital,  were  now 
•toppedi  that  would  inj  ore  tbern*    If  tbec^ 
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was  any  advantage,  it  was  not  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  West-Indian.  The  only 
mode  in  which  the  English  refiner  could 
derive  any  advantage  was,  that  in  refining, 
not  only  foreign,  but  West- Indian  sugar, 
that  quantity  of  sugar  which  the  refiner 
was  bound  to  export,  was  less  than  he  re- 
ceived. If  foreign  sugar  produced  a  larger 
(iroportion  of  refined  sugar  than  West- 
ndian  sugar,  it  must  bring  a  larger  price 
in  the  market  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  refined  sugar  produced; 
if  it  did  this,  the  price  must  be  higher,  and 
if  the  price  be  higher,  then  the  refiner,  in- 
stead of  being  called  upon  to  export  the 
saine  quantity,  wa^  called  upon  to  export 
a  larger  quantity ;  therefore,  as  the  value 
was  ^e  test  which  regulated  its  price,  so 
long  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  could 
be  no  disadvantage  from  this  measure. 
As  long  as  so  large  a  quantity  was  ex- 
ported, the  price  must  depend  on  the  price 
of  that  exDorted.  Thus,  the  efiect  pro- 
duced coula  have  no  injurious  consequence 
opon  the  West-India  sugar.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  grant  any  inquiry  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  desire,  provided  they  did  not  object 
to  allow  this  trade  to  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption. He  must  press  upon  the  House 
the  propriety  of  passing  this  measure  at 
the  present  time.  This  trade,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  interrupted  immediately,  with- 
out giving  any  notice  to  the  parties,  al- 
though, having  had  no  notice  to  the  con- 
trary, they  had  every  reason  to  expect  the 
Act  would  be  renewed.  That  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  them,  and  as  no 
reason  could  be  assigned  for  it,  he  could 
not  consent  to  its  being  done. 

Mr.  Robert  Oordon  had  always  thought 
the  great  advantage  of  inquiry  was  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
legislation.  He  feared  that,  after  this  year, 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  troubled  little 
more  with  any  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Indies.  If  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters persevered  in  shewing  the  same  system 
of  indifference  to  the  distress  of  the  West- 
Indians,  their  power  of  interference  would 
cease  to  exist.  When  it  should  appear 
that  the  House  had  refused  to  grant  an 
inquiry  into  a  measure  which  the  West- 
Indians  thought  would  alleviate  their  dis- 
tress, the  strong  feeling  which  existed 
would  produce  consequences  which  would 
lead  to  a  dissolution  of  our  connexion  with 
them.     But  the  noble  Lord  had  been 


pleased  to  say,  that  it  was  hard  to  take 
away  the  advantage  from  the  refiners 
without  notice ;  he  seemed  to  think  their 
claim  paramount.  It  had  been  explained 
that,  until  the  last  year,  no  effects  were 
produced  ;  and  now  the  effects  had  been 
produced,  the  refiner  was  anxious  the 
measure  should  be  continued.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  those  details 
which  had  excited  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  the  circumstance  which  had 
been  mentioned  was  a  proof  of  the  business 
not  answering.  The  noble  Lord  said,  the 
West-Indians  declined  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  ;  but  it  was  not  on  this 
subject,  but  on  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  his  noble  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  so  many  years, 
had  objected  to  this  Committee;  but  he 
would  have  acted  more  fairly  if  he  had 
said,  **  We  are  determined  to  ruin  the 
West-Indians."  He  believed  their  doom 
was  fixed,  and  that,  unless  the  House  ex- 
erted itself,  nothing  could  rescue  them  from 
ruin.  He  saw  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  West-In- 
dians. He  would  endeavour  to  do  his 
duty  to  those  who  were  interested,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  connected.  And 
he  hoped  the  House  would  do  its  duty,  by 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  British  colonies. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  the  course  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord, 
was  the  most  advantageous  that  could  be 
adopted.  What  was  the  whole  amount  of 
foreign  sugar  used  by  the  refiner?  It 
did  not  exceed  130,000/.  per  annum, 
taking  it  on  the  calculation  of  the  last 
year,  which  was  so  trivial  that  he  was  sur<» 
prised  that  the  West-India  interest  should 
object  to  this  measure,  and  in  doing  so 
they  were  not  looking  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  into 
a  long  argument,  which  went  to  this  point 
— that  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar 
increased  the  slave-trade.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  West-India  interests 
were  in  a  most  extraordinary  situation, 
arising  out  of  the  particular  laws  under 
which  they  were  placed,  with  respect  to 
their  employment  of  slave  labour,  and  the 
treaties  made  with  other  States  for  its 
abolition,  which  had  not  been  observed,  or 
which  the  Government  had  not  the  power 
of  enforcing;  and  which  non-observance, 
or  non-performance,  enabled  the  foreign 
sugar  producer,  not  only  to  compete  with 
oursy  but  to  bring  into  the  foreign  market 
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measure  should  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  must  appear  clear  to  every 
Gentleman,  that  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  at  the  present  period,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Bill  during 
the  present  Session.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
said,  they  ought  to  have  brought  the  sub* 
ject  forward  earlier,  and  have  gone  into  a 
Committee  before ;  but  would  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen recollect,  that  when,  at  a  former 
period,  Ministers  offered  to  have  a  full  in- 
quiry upon  all  topics  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  they  refused?  Could  the 
hon.  Gentleman  deny  the  fact,  that  when  a 
proposition  to  thateffect  was  made,  he  had 
said  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  consent  to 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  that  it  was 
then  stated,  that  the  information  already 
before  the  House  was  sufficient,  and  that 
they  ought  to  reduce  the  sugar  duties 
without  going  into  any  further  inquiry  ? 
With  respect  to  the  inquiry,  he  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  a  Committee  ; 
all  he  objected  to  was,  that  the  Bill 
should  stand  over  until  that  inquiry  had 
been  gone  into.  If,  therefore,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen wished  to  have  as  full  an  inquiry 
as  they  could  have,  a  Committee  for  that 
purpose  might  be  appointed ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time*  this  Bill  might  be  continued 
for  one  year,while  this  inquiry  was  pending. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  made  an  unfair  statement 
in  taking  the  exports  of  the  last  year,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed 
that  this  was  not  according  to  strict 
justice,  because,  in  the  last  year,' the  ex- 
ports were  much  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years ;  but  if  each  year  was  taken 
separately,  it  would  be  found  that  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  exports  had  taken 
place  since  the  Bill  was  passed. 

The  Exports  in  1825  were  549,000  cwt. 
ff  1827     „     695,000     „ 

„  1828     „     776,000     „ 

„         1829     //     803,000     ,/ 

This  did  not  prove  that  the  effect  of  the 
measure  was  to  increase  the  exports.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  and  it  had 
been  urged  very  much  by  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  by  this  measure  they  caused  an 
unfair  advantage  in  favour  of  foreign  sugar, 
because  itliad  come  into  the  British  market 
in  such  increased  proportion.  It  had  be- 
come more  advantageous  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  lefined  sugar. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  detail 
ypoo  the  aubjecti  and  it  might  ^  made 


out  very  easily  without  any  laborious  in- 
quiry. In  their  opinion,  the  value  of  raw 
sugar  varied  according  to  the  quantity  of 
refined  sugar.  The  prices  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  quantity  of  i^fined 
sugar;  therefore,  if  the  same  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  produced  the  same  quantity  of 
refined  sugar,  it  would  be  at  the  same 
price  in  the  English  market,  but  the  West- 
Indian  having  the  advantage  of  exporta- 
tion would  make  it  in  his  favour.  The 
West-Indian  had  the  advantage  of  treacle 
in  the  British  market,  and,  therefore,  when 
sugar  was  estimated  by  value,  the  West- 
India  sugar,  producing  an  equal  quantity 
of  refined  sugar,  would  be  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  foreign  suglir  producing  the 
same  quantity ;  but  if  the  same  price  be 
given  for  West-India  sugar  and  for  foreign 
sugar,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  fo- 
reign sugar  would  produce  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  refined  sugar  than  the  West-In- 
dian ;  therefore,  the  whole  difference  de- 
pended on  the  price  of  treacle — treacle 
had  risen  in  price,  and  consequently,  the 
value  of  refined  sugar  had  risen.  For 
these  reasons  an  allowance  was  made  of 
2s.  under  the  former  Act,  but  now  treacle 
had  not  risen  in  price  to  make  it  equal, 
and  therefore  they  proposed  to  increase 
this  difference  to  35.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  when  this  measure  was  passed  before, 
neither  the  refiner  nor  the  West-Indian 
merchant  cared  much  about  it;  but  the 
experiment  having  been  tried,  the  refiner 
had  found  the  advantage,  but  it  could 
never  have  been  intended  thA  a  bill 
should  be  passed  that  was  to  be  inoperative. 
It  shewed  the  measure  was  proper,  because 
it  had  carried  with  it  an  advantage.  The 
West-Indians  were  to  derive  a  portion  of 
the  advantage,  and  they  were  alarmed  at 
the  statement— they  were  in  the  greatest 
possible  state  of  distress,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  they  took  alarm  on  occa- 
sions they  ought  not.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  if  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
feeling  towards  the  West-Indians,  you 
ought  not  to  pass  the  Bill  without  an  in- 
quiry. If  this  was  a  question  of  feeling 
alone,  and  did  no  injury  to  any  other 
party,  he  should  readily  agree  with  him, 
that  where  a  body  of  persons  were  in  dis* 
tress,  and  by  making  allowances  to  them 
you  injured  no  other  men,  it  was  a  fit  rea« 
son  so  to  act ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
If  this  Bill,  in  consequence  of  which  parties 
had  embarked  their  capital,  were  now 
•toppedi  that  would  inj  are  them.    If  tbec^ 
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was  any  advantage,  it  was  not  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  West-Indian.  The  only 
Diode  in  which  the  English  refiner  could 
derive  any  advantage  was,  that  in  refining, 
not  only  foreign,  hut  West- Indian  sugar, 
that  quantity  of  sugar  which  the  refiner 
was  bound  to  export,  was  less  than  he  re- 
ceived. If  foreign  sugar  produced  a  larger 
firoportion  of  refined  sugar  than  West- 
ndian  sugar,  it  roust  bring  a  larger  price 
in  the  market  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  refined  sugar  produced; 
if  it  did  this,  the  price  must  be  higher,  and 
if  the  price  be  higher,  then  the  refiner,  in- 
stead of  being  ctdled  upon  to  export  the 
same  quantity,  wa^  called  upon  to  export 
a  larger  quantity ;  therefore,  as  the  value 
was  ihe  test  which  regulated  its  price,  so 
long  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  could 
be  no  disadvantage  from  this  measure. 
As  long  as  so  large  a  quantity  was  ex- 
ported, the  price  must  depend  on  the  price 
of  that  exported.  Thus,  the  effect  pro- 
duced coula  have  no  injurious  consequence 
upon  the  West-India  sugar.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  grant  any  inquiry  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  desire,  provided  they  did  not  object 
to  allow  this  trade  to  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption. He  must  press  upon  the  House 
the  propriety  of  passing  this  measure  at 
the  present  time.  This  trade,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  interrupted  immediately,  with- 
out giving  any  notice  to  the  parties,  al- 
though, having  had  no  notice  to  the  con- 
trary, they  had  every  reason  to  expect  the 
Act  would  be  renewed.  That  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  them,  and  as  no 
reason  could  he  assigned  for  it,  he  could 
not  consent  to  its  being  done. 

Mr.  Robert  Oordon  had  always  thought 
the  great  advantage  of  inquiry  was  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
legislation.  He  feared  that,  after  this  year, 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  troubled  little 
more  with  any  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Indies.  If  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters persevered  in  shewing  the  same  system 
of  indifference  to  the  distress  of  the  West- 
Indians,  their  power  of  interference  would 
cease  to  exist.  When  it  should  appear 
that  the  Houie  had  refused  to  grant  an 
inquiry  into  a  measure  which  the  West- 
Indians  thought  would  alleviate  their  dis- 
tress, the  strong  feeling  which  existed 
would  produce  consequences  which  would 
lead  to  a  dissolution  of  our  connexion  with 
them.     But  the  noble  Lord  had  been 


pleased  to  say,  that  it  was  hard  to  take 
away  the  advantage  from  the  refiners 
without  notice ;  he  seemed  to  think  their 
claim  paramount.  It  had  been  explained 
that,  until  the  last  year,  no  effects  were 
produced  ;  and  now  the  effects  had  been 
produced,  the  refiner  was  anxious  the 
measure  should  be  continued.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  those  details 
which  had  excited  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  the  circumstance  which  had 
been  mentioned  was  a  proof  of  the  business 
not  answering.  The  noble  Lord  said,  the 
West-Indians  declined  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  ;  but  it  was  not  on  this 
subject,  but  on  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  his  noble  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  so  many  years, 
had  objected  to  this  Committee;  but  he 
would  have  acted  more  fairly  if  he  had 
said,  **  We  are  determined  to  ruin  the 
West-Indians."  He  believed  their  doom 
was  fixed,  and  that,  unless  the  House  ex- 
erted itself,  nothing  could  rescue  them  from 
ruin.  He  saw  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  West-In- 
dians. He  would  endeavour  to  do  his 
duty  to  those  who  were  interested,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  connected.  And 
he  hoped  the  House  would  do  its  duty,  by 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  British  colonies. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  the  course  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord, 
was  the  most  advantageous  that  could  be 
adopted.  What  was  the  whole  amount  of 
foreign  sugar  used  by  the  refiner?  It 
did  not  exceed  130,000/.  per  annum, 
taking  it  on  the  calculation  of  the  last 
year,  which  was  so  trivial  that  he  was  Bur<» 
prised  that  the  West-India  interest  should 
object  to  this  measure,  and  in  doing  so 
they  were  not  looking  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  into 
a  long  argument,  which  went  to  this  point 
— that  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar 
increased  the  slave-trade.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  West-India  interests 
were  in  a  most  extraordinary  situation, 
arising  out  of  the  particular  laws  under 
which  they  were  placed,  with  respect  to 
their  employment  of  slave  labour,  and  the 
treaties  made  with  other  States  for  its 
abolition,  which  had  not  been  observed,  or 
which  the  Government  had  not  the  power 
of  enforcing ;  and  which  non-observance, 
or  non-performance,  enabled  the  foreign 
sugar  producer,  not  only  to  compete  with 
ours,  but  to  bring  into  iLhe  foreign  market 
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sugar  at  so  low  a  price,  that  the  British 
West-India  sugar  grower  was  totally 
ruined  by  this  competition ;  for  ff  they 
were  freed  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  or  if  the  treaties  alluded  to  were 
strictly  kept  and  observed,  prices  would 
be  remunerative,  and  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  contend  with  any  and  all  competi- 
tion. He  admitted,  on  principle,  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
home-market,  but  even  although  they  had 
it  now,  they  had  not  the  fair  benefit  of  it, 
as  the  price  of  sugar  abroad  fixed  the 
price  at  home ;  and  here,  also,  this  unfair 
competition  again  met  them,  even  in  the 
home-market;  therefore,  though  he  was, 
on  principle,  a  determined  opposer  of  the 
system  of  supporting  local  interests  by 
bounties  which,  in  effect,  taxed  the  commu- 
nity for  the  support  of  those  local  interests, 
he  still  contended,  that  a  bounty  should  be 
allowed  on  exportation;  particularly  as  the 
British  public  had  had  the  benefit  of  con- 
suming sugar  at  prices  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent  cheaper  than  they  would  have 
had,  if  the  treaties  had  been  observed, 
or  the  laws  alluded  to  had  not  been  made. 
If,  therefore,  the  British  consumer  had 
been  so  much,  and  so  unexpectedly,  and 
so  undesiredly  benefited,  he  surely  could 
have  no  fair  objection  to  refund  a  small 
portion  of  the  advantages  so  gained  to  the 
West-India  interests,  and  give  to  them  a 
bounty  of  4s.  or  ds,  on  exportation; 
and  a  very  small  additional  duty  on  the 
consumer  would  effect  this  object.  Some 
remedies  must  be  applied,  or  these  inter- 
ests must  fall  altogether.  The  only  ones 
he  "knew  of  were  these  : — first,  a  practical 
observance  of  the  treaties;  second,  a 
great  reduction  of  the  duty;  third,  a 
sufficient  protection  for  the  commodity. 
Certainly,  the  West-India  interests  might 
be  very  much  benefited  by  allowing  the 
whole  subject  to  go  to  a  Committee.  He 
had  always  opposed  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course  as  that  now  suggested,  but  this 
case  was  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule,  and  if  he  were  on  a  Committee  he 
could  make  it  clear  that  the  fact  was  as  he 
had  stated.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  a  benefit  of  some  kind  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  West- India  interests  by  a 
British  public,  it  was  that  now  under  con* 
sideration ;  because  the  same  circum* 
stances  that  injured  these  interests,  bene- 
fited the  interests  of  the  public.  He  would 
say  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  West> 
India  interests  would  not  be  benefited  by 


suffering  this  question  of  refining  to  go  to 
a  Committee ;  and  if  such  a  course  were 
adopted,  no  beneficial  result  would  ensue. 
Mr.  John  Wood  said,  the  speech  of  tho 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Burge)  was,  cer* 
tainly,  very  eloquent,  and  gave  a  very 
true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  West- 
Indian  interests;  but  he  entirely  depied 
that  it  was  at  all  connected  with  the  Bill 
at  present  before  the  House,  or  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  which  question 
he  most  carefully  avoided •  [ Cries  of  Ques^ 
Hon,]  Though  he  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  he  conceived  that  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  interruptions ;  and 
though  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  them, 
he  begg^  to  assure  the  House,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  inflict  upon  it  the  pain  of 
hearing  a  long  speech.  At  the  samn 
time,  he  should  certainly  proceed  to  offer 
a  very  few  remarks  notwithstanding  these 
attempts  to  stop  him.  They  had  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  the  distressed 
state  of  the  West*Indian  interests;  he 
believed  it  was  true  that  such  distress 
did  exist ;  but  he  denied  that  this  Bill  had 
any  effect  upon  that-  distress,  or  that  it 
would  injure  the  present  state  of  those 
interests.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ^could 
have  that  effect.  If  the  West-Indians 
were  suffering,  they  were  suffering  fironi 
the  course  pursued  by  those  who  were  now 
so  vociferously  cheering  on  this  aide  of 
the  House,  and  not  from  that  adopted  by 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other.  But 
were  the  West-Indian  interests  only  to  be 
regarded?  Were  the  refiners,  who  had 
between  three  and  four  millions  embarked 
in  their  trade,  not  to  be  regarded  ?  Were 
the  Brazilian  merchants  not  to  be  re- 
garded ?  Were  the  manufacturers  of  this 
city,  who  sold  the  produce  of  the  Brasils 
not  to  be  regarded  ?  He»would  undertake 
to  shew  to  the  House,  and  he  would  do  so 
very  shortly,  that  the  refining  trade  was  in 
a  most  distressed  state  at  present.  He 
knew  that  the  interest  of  this  country— -or 
even  the  West- Indian  interests,  had  not 
suffered  more,  and  the  refiners  were  in  this 
distressed  condition,  because  they  were 
deprived  of  the  raw  material  with  which  to 
carry  on  their  manufactures.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  good  daal|  if  be 
might  judge  from  the  converaation  which 
ha  heard  passing  around  him^  it  became 
the  more  necessary  that  he  should  state 
the  facts  of  which  he  was  in  peasession, 
and  he  should  persist  in  stating  ikem^eotp* 
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witbstanding  any  interniption  which  might 
be  made.  Where  there  were  forty  or  fifty 
refiners  seventeen  years  ago,  there  was  not 
one  now.  In  1822,  there  were  303  pans 
of  sap;ar  worked  in  London.  As  a  proof 
that  It  frequently  happened  that  the  re- 
finers were  not  able  to  get  the  raw  mate- 
rial wherewith  to  work,  he  would  state  to 
the  House,  that  from  the  year  1818  to  the 
year  1830,  the  average  amount  of  casks  of 
sugar  was  only  10,000 ;  and,  at  one  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  these  10,000 
casks  included  every  variety  and  descrip- 
tion of  sugar.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
at  late  periods  of  the  year,  the  refiners 
bad  had  no  raw  material  to  work  with, 
and  the  amount  introduced  had  altogether 
very  much  decreased*  Could  the  West- 
India  interests  be  more  deserving  of  con- 
sideratioD  than  those?  In  consequence  of 
the  depression  of  this  branch  of  the  trade, 
many  of  the  largest  houses  in  London  were 
now  completely  ruined ;  one  house  in  par- 
ticular— it  was  not  necessary  to  mention 
names — expended  in  the  year  1818,  on 
their  premises  the  sum  of  120,000/.,  and 
seven  years  afterwards,  that  was  to  say  in 
1825,  their  ^xtures  were  sold  for  7,500/. 
Another  bouse  expended  780,000/. ;  their 
fixtures  were  offered  for  10,000/.  and  no 
purchaser  could  be  found.  Now,  if  this 
was  the  case — and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was,  the  distress  of  this 
branch  of  the  trade  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  West-India  interests ;  and  when  it  was 
proved  that  the  refiners  had  been  obliged 
to  stop  for  want  of  the  raw  material, 
they  bad  the  very  strongest  claim  to  be 
allowed  a  supply  of  it,  wherewith  to  carry 
on  their  business.  What  took  place  on  a 
former  occasion?  The  West-Indians 
applied  to  Government,  praying  that  no 
produce  should  be  employed  in  this  conn* 
try  but  that  which  was  of  their  own  culti- 
vation. If  this  demand  had  been  acceded 
to»  what  would  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  increase  in  the  manufacture?  The 
same  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  produced 
in  the  Bratils ;  and  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  sugar  was  refined  here,  or 
introduced  in  the  hope  of  its  being  con- 
sumed here,  bat  whether  all  sugars  were 
to  be  made  available,  or  whether  the  ad- 
Tantages  aristne  should  only  be  enjoyed 
by  a  few  individuals.  This  Act  must,  on 
every  ground  of  justice,  be  revived ;  it 
could  not  be  taken  away  without  any  no* 
tioe  whatever;  it  was  well  known  that  it 
expired  at  a  partiQular  time.    Mo 


tion  had  been  offered — no  material  objec- 
tion, at  least,  by  the  parties  interested, 
and  he  trusted  they  could  state  no  reason 
why  the  Act  should  not  be  revived.  The 
inquiry  which  was  now  asked  for  could  be 
going  on  while  this  Bill  was  in  operation, 
but  to  withhold  this  measure  now,  would 
be  an  act  of  glaring  and  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  having  taken  part 
in  the  discussion  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  having  endeavoured  from  that  time  to 
this  to  do  what  was  right,  and  having  seen 
the  parties  interested  both  for  and  against, 
he  was  desirous,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
state  to  the  House  what  conclusion  he 
had  come  to,  after  a  full  and  candid  deli- 
beration. Before  doing  that,  however,  he 
must  say,  that  he  most  cordially  concurred 
in  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
of  the  distress  under  which  the  West- 
India  merchants  laboured.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  too,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  the  entire  market  of  this  country  for 
their  produce,  though  an  enemy  to  mono- 
polies generally,  because  it  was  but  fair 
that,  instead  of  acting  against  the  West- 
India  interests,  they  should  open  their 
market  to  them,  and  give  them  every  pos- 
sible equivalent  for  the  expenses  which 
they  threw  upon  these  colonies.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  everything  should  hence- 
forth be  done  to  advance  their  interests ; 
but  the  policy  of  the  late  Government, 
and  the  policy  of  the  present  Government, 
as  yet,  had  been  very  injurious  to  these 
colonies,  and  had  tended  to  destroy  their 
credit.  Having  said  thus  much,  it  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
if  this  Bill,  in  its  present  state,  was  the 
cause  of  evil,  he  would  not  persist  in  ad- 
vising his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  adopt 
this  course.  The  question  before  the 
House  at  the  present  moment  was  this— 
the  sug^  refitting  was  a  business  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  this  country  ; 
and  from  the  year  1820,  to  go  no  further 
back,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  1820  was  600,000  cwt; 
this  quantity  greatly  decreased  in  1823, 
until  1825,  when  it  was  reduced  to  300,000 
cwt,  which  was  just  one-half  of  the  first 
quantity ;  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  a  most 
entire  destruction  had  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  trade.  He  then  concurred  in 
the  admission  of  the  Sugar  Refining  Bill, 
but  under  the  conviction  that  every  ounce 
of  sugar  refined  should  be  exported  to 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  they  shouki 
give  the  West-Iadta  planter  the  entire 
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supply  of  the  whole  market.  As  to  its 
being  any  disadvantage  to  the  West-In- 
dians to  pass  this  measure,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  shew  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  This  was  a  new  branch  of  trade 
introduced  into  this  country;  and  if  he 
could  show  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place,  the  sugar 
exported  had  increased  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole  imports  of  foreign  sugar  which 
had  taken  place — if  he  could  prove,  by  a 
return  in  his  possession,  that  it  had  in- 
creased near  fifty  per  cent, — and  if  the 
whole  amount  of  foreign  sugar  imported 
into  this  country  had  increased  only  thirty 
per  cent,  if  he  could  shew  that  the  work  of 
the  refiner  of  foreign  sugar  had  been  going 
on,  and  that  the  export  of  refined  sugar 
had  been  increased — if  these  facts  were 
borne  out,  as  they  were  by  the  return  he 
held  in  his  hand,  they  had  gained  this 
most  important  point — they  had  gained  a 
new  trade,  and  they  had  given  increased 
employment  to  the  shipping  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  country.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  letter  from  Trieste,  dated  January 
1831,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  re- 
fined sugars  of  England  were  now  in  com- 
petition with,  and  were  actually  throwing 
out,  the  white  sugars  from  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  clearly  shewing,  that  if  they 
could  be  refined  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
other  commodities  of  the  same  description 
— as  he  believed  they  could  be, — they 
would  then  come  into  competition  with 
foreign  sugars,  and  thus  give  employment 
to  our  capital  and  manufactures,  without 
injuring  the  value  of  West  Indian  pro- 
perty. Jf  this  was  the  case  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves, who  were  so  anxious  for  the  West- 
Indian  interests — and  he  was  quite  sure 
they  could  not  be  more  anxious  to  preserve 
them  than  he  was,  for  he  would  not  give 
one  farthing  to  encourage  other  interests 
at  their  expense, — those  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  allow  that  they  had  no  just  cause  for 
apprehension.  A  Committee  was  now  to  be 
allowed :  that  was  the  great  point  which 
he  had  been  anxious  to  obtain.  He 
would  ask  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
below  him  (Mr.  Burge),  what  more  could 
he  have  than  a  Committee?  He  asked 
for  that  which  he  thought  should  have  been 
asked  for  some  time  ago ;  if,  therefore^  his 
Majesty's  Government  uow  agreed,  as,  in- 
deed, they  did,  to  grant  a  Committee  in 
the  meantime,  why  not  allow  this  Bill  to 
come  into  operation  ?    The  hon.  Gentle- 


man, the  member  for  Cricklade,  asked, 
"  Was  it  usual  to  have  a  Committee  first, 
and  to  legislate  afterwards  V*  It  certainly 
was  not,  but  that  was  not  the  question 
upon  this  occasion;  the  law  had  been 
made,  and  the  question  was,  whether  it 
should  remain  in  operation  for  a  few 
months  longer;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
this  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted.  He  vras 
quite  satisfied  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
interfere,  by  the  operation  of  this  mea- 
sure, with  the  profits  of  the  West-Indians ; 
and  they,  therefore,  ought  to  maintain  and 
encourage  this  new  branch  of  exports  and 
imports.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  withhold  his  support 
from  his  Majesty's  Government;  they 
had  agreed  to  give  an  inquiry,  and,  there- 
fore he  would  advise  the  West-India  Go- 
vernment to  close  with  this  proposition ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  allow  this  Bill 
to  come  into  operation,  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  which  would  be  a 
very  short  one,  it  should  appear  that  these 
interests  were  injured  by  the  proportionate 
price  of  foreign  sugar,  in  order  to  protect 
them,  a  clause  might  be  added  to  the  Bill, 
giving  the  power  of  altering  this  proposi* 
tion.  This  could  be  done  with  the  greatest 
ease  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  further  than 
by  saying,  that  he  should  vote  with  his 
Majesty's  Ministers. 

Mr.John  Weyland  must,  in  justice  to  his 
own  character,  say  one  word  to  the  House. 
The  vote  he  should  give  would  depend 
upon  the  question  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
true,  that  thcT  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  slave-trad- 
ing colonies,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own 
possessions.  He  had  listened  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, but  be  had  heard  nothing  to  in- 
duce him  to  distrust  the  effect  of  Uiis  Bill. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  the  Brazils  in  one 
year  there  were  50,000  slaves  imported,  and 
he  had^  strong  bias,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  colonial  sugar,  as  by  encouraging  that 
branch  of  trade,  they  would  do  away  with 
an  immensity  of  human  misery.  He  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  right 
hon.  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  to  the  answers  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  which  really  appeared  to 
amount  to  nothing  whatever.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  consented  to 
afford  an  inquiry,  and  if  that  inquiry 
proved  the  apprehensions  of  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  to  be  well 
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founded,  he  should  support  him.  He  felt 
every  possible  respect  for  the  distresses  of 
the  West-India  merchants,  but  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  observing,  that  they 
might  do  much  better  for  themselves  than 
this  House  could  do  for  them.  He  had 
made  inquiries  upon  this  subject, — though 
he  was  a  young  Member  of  that  House 
he  was  not  a  very  young  man — and  the 
result  of  these  inquiries  satisfied  liis  mind 
that  they  had  their  remedy  in  their  own 
hands. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  five  minutes.  He 
was  most  surprised  at  the  line  of  argument 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  on  this  occasion.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  his  usual  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, whether  he  was  not  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  very  principles  he 
professed  in  this  House  on  former  occa- 
sions ?  He  was  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  in  the 
course  of  the  observations  which  he  made 
to-night  with  respect  to  the  profits  of  re- 
finers, accuse  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  bringing  forward  this  proposition  with- 
out notice.  Was  hot  this  the  very  point 
on  which  they  had  been  quarrelling  with 
the  noble  Lord  on  other  measures,  that 
he  brought  them  forward  without  notice  ? 
Did  he  give  the  growers  of  Cape  wines 
any  notice  ?  The  noble  Lord,  forgetting 
his  former  conduct,  had  really  fallen  into 
the  grossest  inconsistency  that  man  could 
be  guilty  of.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
said  **  If  you  do  not  adopt  this  measure  you 
will  not  give  the  parties  interested  in  the 
Brazil  trade  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
return  for  their  exports.^  Did  the  sugars 
that  came  to  this  country  from  the  Brazils 
constitute  any  material  portion  of  these 
exports  ?  Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man know  that  the  imports  into  this  coun- 
try from  the  Brazils,  including  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  them,  much  exceeded  the  amount 
of  our  exports  ?  In  truth,  without  taking 
up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  House,  he 
must  say,  that  the  statements  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  below  him  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  and  he  was 
well  aware  that  no  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing them  would  now  be  given.  He  would, 
therefore,  sit  down,  observing,  that  this 
Government  like  some  other  Governments, 
required  the  House  to  legislate  oa  their 
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own  dicta;  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  asked  them  to  wait  till  inquiry  had 
satisfied  the  Government  and  the  House 
of  the  state  of  the  case. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment. 
Ayes  113  ;  Noes  125— Majority  12. 

Mr.  Surge  stated,  that  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill  in  every  stage.  He  should  sup- 
pose the  noble  Lord  would  give  it  up 
after  the  manifestation  which  had  just 
taken  place  of  the  opinion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  supported  the  same 
view ;  he  hoped  the  Ministers  would  recon- 
sider the  question.  He  thought  that  after 
such  a  division,  they  would  hardly  be  war- 
ranted  in  proceeding. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  if  he  thought 
the  vote  he  had  given  would  severely  in- 
jure the  West- India  interests,  he  should 
very  much  regret  it,  but  he  was  convinced, 
from  the  calculations  and  facts  that  had 
been  placed  before  the  House,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  the  measure  on  which 
they  had  just  gone  to  a  division  could  have 
that  effect.  No  person  could  be  more  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  colo- 
nies in  relation  to  the  mother  country 
than  himself,  if,  therefore,  he  could  have 
believed  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  could 
have  relieved  them,  he  should  most  as- 
suredly have  supported  the  Amendment. 
He  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the  general 
question,  but  he  was  surprised  the  co- 
lonial interest  had  not  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  bring  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  whole  question. 
The  present  measure  was  but  temporary 
and  was  demanded  by  justice  towards  the 
refiners.  It  was  not  a  measure  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministers,  it  had  originated  with  the 
former  Administration.  The  question 
simply  was,  whether  the  interest  which  had 
been  raised  up  under  the  former  Bill  should 
be  wholly  destroyed  for  the  chance  of  be- 
nefitting property  in  the  West  Indies. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  majority  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
persevered  in.  If  it  were  given  up,  that 
could  only  tend  to  embarrass  Ministers. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  in  some  degree  mistaken,  the  Bill  be- 
fore them  was  not  the  Bill  of  the  late 
Ministers.  That  Act  had  expired  two 
months  since,  and  he  understood  the  mea- 
sure before  them  differed  in  many  particu- 
lars from  the  former  measure. 

Mr.  Pouleti  Thonuon  said,  the  Act 
differed  in  details  only,  the  calculations 
on    which  those  details  were   founded, 
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having  been  changed  since  the^  intro- 
duction of  the  former  naeasure.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  was  suited  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  market,  as  the  former  Bill  had  been 
to  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  Aei/A  Dou(//as  must  also  press  upon 
the  noble  Lord  the  inexpediency  of  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  with  the  Bill  after  the 
result  of  this  second  division.  All  the 
weight  of  Government  had  been  thrown  on 
one  side,  and  it  had  barely  insured  them 
a  majority.  He  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  Bill,  which  he  believed 
was  pregnantwith  evils  to  the  West-Indian 
interests. 

Mr.  Cutlar Fergusson b\so  differed  from 
the  hon.  Baronet.  He  had  no  connexion 
or  interest  with  the  West-Indian  colonies, 
but  from  the  best  consideration  he  could 
give  the  subject,  be  was  convinced  that  the 
measure  before  them  would  have  a  mis- 
chievous effect,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
majority  was  a  sufficient  reason  that  it 
should  be  abandoned. 

Lord  Alihorp  said,  that  having  ex- 
amined the  question  and  re-examined 
it,  and  still  believing  that  it  was  just  and 
proper  to  be  adopted,  he  could  not  feel 
It  consistent  with  his  duty  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  James  would  oppose  the  Bill,  be- 
cause it  would  increase  the  foreign  slave- 
trade. 

Mr.  Alderman  TAofn/Jion  suggested,  that 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  re-enacted  for  six 
months  only. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  agree  to  that 
suggestion. 

The  Report  brought  up,  and  the  reso- 
lution, '*That  it  is  expedient  further  to 
continue  an  Act  of  the  first  year  of  his 

{>re8ent  Majesty,  to  allow  sugar  to  be  de- 
ivered  out  of  warehouses  to  be  refined,  and 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
ninth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  relating 
thereto*'  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Bill 
vas  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  founded 
upon  the  same. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  September  29,  *  1 8 3 1 . 

IfniDm.]  BlUi^  RMd  •  ttilnltiaM;  Gamti  DceiMt  in 
Equity. 

PetitioiM  prewntod.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosibkrt,  in  fkvour 
«r  Parllamoituy  Refbmi  ftom  the  PnmMt,  Megtstxatei, 
and  Town  CouneU  of  tlie  Royal  Burf  h  of  Linlithgow ; 
ttom  the  OuiUry  and  CorporatioB  of  the  Borough  of  Lln- 

'  Kthffow,  tram  the  Inhabitant!  of  Kirldiston,  and  ^om  the 
Inoorpotatad  Tatton  ili  the  City  of  Bdinbuif  h.  By  Lord 
XiNvoir,  ton  the  Qwatn  of  Slam  la  tht  Ulrad  of 


Antigua,  praying  for  Compenaation.  By  the  Eail  of 
SRAmaanBT.  from  Bana  in  Oalway,  in  fkvour  of  tlie 
Oalway  Ftanchiie  Bill.  By  the  Duke  of  RnHMOrSi  Atm 
Abingdon,  in  fktTour  of  the  Reform  BUL  By  Lord  Dm* 
MORB,  from  the  Magistrate!  of  Stirling,  in  favour  of  Re- 
form. By  Lord  ABBacnoMBur,  similar  Petitions  ttom 
the  IneorpoiatBd  Tradea  of  Stirling,  from  the  Oounty  of 
Kinross,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 

Care  of  Lunatics.]  The  Lard 
Chancellor  said,  that  he  had  to  present 
to  their  Lordships  a  Bill,  which  completed 
the  series  of  measures  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce for  the  Reform  and  Amendment 
of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  had  already  introduced  this  Bill  in  the 
former  Session  of  Parliament,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  had  so  far  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  Lordships  then,  that  it  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  object  of  this  Bill,  which  he 
had  now  again  to  present  to  their  Lord- 
ships, was  to  provide  means  for  taking  bet- 
ter care  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who, 
on  being  declared  lunatics,  came  under 
the  care  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
operation  of  this  Bill  would  be  one  at- 
tended by  the  most  beneficial  effects,  and 
it  was  but  right  to  say,  that  the  Bill  itself 
was  founded  on  a  plan  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  his  noble  predecessor,  with 
a  view  to  provide  for  the  due  care  of  those 
unfortunate  persons.  One  great  object  of 
this  Bill,  as  he  had  already  said,  was  to 
provide  for  the  due  care  of  lunatics;  an- 
other principal  object  of  it  was,  to  effect  a 
change  in  trying  Commissions  of  Lunacy. 
He  proposed  that  they  should  be  tried  be- 
fore one  of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  instead 
of  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  number 
which  was  necessary  under  the  existing 
practice.  The  introduction  of  such  a 
change  as  that  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense with  several  officers  of  the  Court, 
who  were  as  the  practice  at  present  stood, 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  Commissions 
of  Lunacy,  and  would  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  having  such  matters  executed  by 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  I^nd  sitting  in 
Court,  without  the  expense,  delay,  and 
considerable  risk  of  misdecision,  which 
were  attendant  upon  the  existing  mode  of 
executing  such  Commissions. 

The  Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Reform  —  Edinbuhgii  Petitiom.] 
The  Lgrd  Chancellor  said,  the  Petition  he 
was  about  to  present  to  their  Lordsbi] 
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be  would  not  say  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  for 
that  was  nearly  impossible,  came  from  a 
most  important  body,  and  a  very  numer- 
ous class  of  his  Majesty's  lo^al  and  duti- 
ful subjects — he  meant  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh ;  and  if  he 
should  state,  that  it  was  signed  by  nearly 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  that  city  who 
were  entitled  to  sign  it,  he  believed  that  in 
saying  so  he  should  be  guilty  of  no  exag- 
geration whatever,  for  it  was  signed  by  no 
less  than  36,150  persons.  Aware  as  he 
was  that  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  improper  persons,  and  persons 
of  unripe  age,  from  putting  their  names  to 
this  petition,  he  knew  that  he  might 
fairly  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  had 
been  signed  by  every  male  inhabitant  of 
the  adult  age — that  was  to  say,  capable 
of  bearing  arms — in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
According  to  the  ordinary  calculations  of 
political  arithmeticians  and  statistical 
writers,  that  part  of  the  population — 
namely,  the  male  adults  between  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  sixty-- formed  the  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  population  in  any 
place.  Now,  assuming  that  the  whole 
population  of  Edinburgh  amounted  to 
140,000,  and  he  believed  that  that  was 
giving  a  large  population  to  the  northern 
metropolis,  it  was  clear  that  the  entire 
male  adult  population  of  that  city,  that 
was  to  say,  the  population  which  was  be- 
tween the  age  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  put  their 
names  to  this  petition.  This  was  a  most 
important  fact,  as  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gress which  the  great  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  had  made  with  the  people 
of  Scotland.  He  knew  that  about  twenty 
years  ago,  it  might  have  happened  that  the 
case,  instead  of  being  as  this  petition 
proved  it  to  be,  would  have  been  nearly 
the  reverse  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  If 
any  person,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  had  ventured  to 'call  upon  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  to  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  he  would  not  say 
that  this  proportion  of  one- fourth  of  the 
population— namely,  all  the  male  adults 
— would  have  refused  to  sign  such  a  pe- 
tition, but  he  was  certain  that  a  very  in- 
considerable number  of  them  indeed  would 
have  affixed  their  names  to  it  at  that  time. 
Such  was  the  general  feeling  in  Scotland 
•bout  twenty-five  years  ago  with  regard 
to  Reform.  But  see  how  matters  had 
changed  in  that  respect.  This  petition 
afforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  immense 


progress  which  the  question  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform  had  made  with  the  very  think- 
ing, solemn,  and  reflecting  people  of 
Scotland.  If  ever  there  was  a  people  less 
liable  than  any  other  to  be  carried  away 
by  sudden  impulses — to  become  the  tools 
of  party  agitators,  and  the  prey  of  factions 
— the  people  of  Scotland  was  that  people. 
There  was  no  people  that  he  was  aware  of 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  was  less  liable 
to  be  influenced  m  that  way  than  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland.  Now  this  people,  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland,  after  a 
solemn  and  mature  deliberation,  and  after 
thoroughly  discussing  and  investigating  the 
whole  subject,  had  come  to  the  resolution, 
one  aud  all ,  of  supporting  those  measures  of 
Reform  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
introduced  to  redress  their  grievances. 
The  prayer  of  the  present  petitioners,  who 
so  truly  represented  the  140,000  or  150,000 
persons  that  formed  the  population  of  the 
northern  metropolis,  was,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  pass  the  measures  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  effecting  a  Reform  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament.  It  was 
true  that  that  population  enjoyed  the  privi* 
lege  of  having  a  Member  to  represent  them 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
but  they  enjoyed  not  the  privilege  of  eject- 
ing that  Member,  of  concurring  in  his  elec- 
tion, or  of  assisting  at  his  election,  or  even 
of  holding  any  communication  with  those 
who  solely  and  altogether  elected  that  in- 
dividual, who  was  denominated  their  Repre- 
sentative— the  Representative  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
their  Representative,  because  he  did  not  re- 
present them ;  he  was  their  Member,  be- 
cause they  had  not  chosen  him  ;  and  he  re- 
presented the  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  be- 
cause Edinburgh  had  no  more  elected  him 
than  had  Constantinople.  He  was  chosen 
and  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  it  was 
true,  but  he  was  not  so  chosen  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  their  Lordships 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  this  Edin- 
burgh Representative  was  elected.  Per- 
haps they  might  suppose  that  a  great  ma* 
jority  of  thoae  who  had  signed  this  pe- 
tition had  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Mem^r  for  that  city.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  not  a 
single  man  of  them  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  election  of  their  Representative. 
Assuring  them  that  the  number  of  his  con- 
stituents was  not  large,  their  Lordships 
might  perhaps  imagine  that  they  arnounted 
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at  least  to  1,000,  ^^hich  nvould  be  a  small 
aqd  limited  number  in  such  a  great  town 
with  a  population  of  140,000  persons. 
But  even  of  that  limited  constituency  this 
worthy  Member  could  not  boast.  No : 
he  was  not  elected  by  the  tenth  part  nor 
the  eleventh  part  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh,  nor  by  the  100th  part,  nay, 
not  even  by  the  half  again  of  that  100th 
part  of  the  population  of  that  city.  In 
short,  not  to  detain  their  Lordships,  and 
to  put  them  out  of  pain,  he  begged  to 
state  for  their  Lordships'  information,  that 
this  worthy  Member  was  elected  by  thirty- 
three  persons,  and  by  not  one  less  than 
'thirty-three.  And  Edinburgh,  it  should 
be  recollected,  was  much  better  off  in  this 
respect  than  were  many  other  places  in 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  counties  especially, 
under  the  existing  much-honoured  and 
highly  revered  system,  which  was  now 
drawing,  he  devoutly  hoped  and  prayed, 
to  its  close.  It  was  under  that  time-ho- 
noured system  that  those  abuses  had  grown 
up,  under  that  system  which  some  would 
fain  represent  as  the  result  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  But  in  justice  to  our 
ancestors,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  but 
few  of  the  evils  which  they  had  left  to  us, 
that  had  not  been  remedied  and  removed, 
or  were  in  progress  of  being  so,  by  the  su- 
fjerior  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  modern 
times.  It  had  been  well  observed  by  his 
greatest  predecessor  in  the  office  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  fill — he  meant  Lord 
Bacon — that  we  are  the  truly  old  persons, 
as  compared  with  our  ancestors — that  they 
represented  the  youth  of  the  human  race, 
while  we,  possessed  as  we  were  of  the  im- 
provements and  experience  of  modem 
times,  represented  its  manhood,  or  rather 
its  old  age.  He  did  hope  and  confidently 
trust,  that  this  remnant  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors — this  close,  and  of  necessity 
corruption-begetting  system  of  Repre- 
sentation in  Scotland — was  very  quickly 
approaching  to  its  last  end.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  counties  in  Scotland  were  closer 
than  the  closest  boroughs  in  England.  The 
Members  for  those  counties  were  elected, 
not  by  the  proprietors  of  land  there,  but 
by  persons  who  might  not  have  an  acre  of 
land  there,  or  any  where  else — by  the 
owners  of  superiorities,  who  might  be,  as 
had  been  once  said  in  another  place,  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  living  in 
Lombard-street,  and  possessing,  by  the 
ownership  of  those  superiorities,  the  right 
of  voting  for  those  counties,  while  the  pro- 


prietors  of  property  there  had  no  such 
right  of  voting  at  all.  He  should  just 
mention  an  instance  of  the  result  of  this 
close  system  of  Representation  in  Scot- 
land. About  twenty  years  ago  an  election 
took  place  for  a  county  in  Scotland ;  there 
was  not  a  single  person  in  the  county, 
who,  had  the  right  of  voting  but  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  being  the  re- 
turning officer,  was  thereby  disqualiBed 
from  voting.  Nobody,  in  fact,  did  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  voting,  and  yet  a 
person  was  returned,  and  sat  as  Member 
for  the  county  in  Parliament,  and  there 
was  nobody  to  object  to  his  doing  so,  as 
there  was  no  person  qualified  to  petition 
against  his  return.  That  was  an  instance 
of  the  close  system  in  Scotland.  Indeed, 
so  bad  was  that  system,  that  he  did  not 
suppose  that  it  would  meet  with  any  de- 
fenders. However,  when  they  came  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question  on  Monday  next, 
he  would  not  allow  a  line  to  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  Scotland  ;  he  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  contended,  that  though  Scotland 
was  ill  off,  England  was  well  off ;  and  that 
though  Scotland  might  require  Reform, 
England  did  not  require  it  at  all.  If  such  a 
line  of  argument  as  that  should  be  followed 
on  Monday  next,  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  defence  of  the  close  and  narrow  system 
of  Representation  in  Scotland,  and  he 
would  maintain,  that  it  had  as  good  a  right 
to  be  preserved  to  Scotland,  as  the  cor- 
ruption and  rottenness  of  Gatton  and  Old 
Sarum  had  to  be  continued  in  England. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  did  not  rise  to  im 
pugn  any  thing  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord, but  he  rose  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  upon  the  subiect 
which  was  to  come  under  their  consider- 
ation on  Monday  next.  He  begged  to 
say,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  by  the  vote  which  he  (Lord 
Wharncliffe)  should  give  on  that  night, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  which 
stood  for  that  night,  he  (Lord  VYharncliffe) 
would  in  any  degree  decide  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  present  mode  of  electing 
Members  either  for  counties  or  burghs 
in  Scotland.  He  begged  that  it  should  be 
understood,  that  if  they  should  think  it 
right  to  reject  the  Bill  for  amending  the 
Representation  of  England,  it  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  were 
therefore  unwilling  to  reform  the  Repre- 
sentatioQ   of    Scotland.     Though   toey 
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might  be  of  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the 
Representation  in  England  did  not  require 
Reform,  it  did  not  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence that  they  entertained  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  Representation 
in  Scotland,  which  was  or  a  totally 
different  description.  Indeed,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  at  once  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Represent- 
ation in  Scotland  presented  a  case  which 
did  require  Reform  and  amendment. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  begged  to  ask 
whether,  even  under  this  system  of  Re- 
presentation in  Scotland,  which  he  was 
ready  to  admit  required  amendment,  Scot- 
land had  not  prospered  even  beyond 
ordinary  human  calculation?  That  fact, 
which  he  supposed  would  not  be  contro- 
verted, showed  that  in  the  instance  of 
Scotland,  where  a  Representation  existed 
that  it  was  admitted  wanted  amendment, 
they  should  proceed  in  the  adoption  of 
any  new  regulations  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  with  most  deliberate  consi- 
deration. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  most  happy 
to  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting  from 
his  noble  friend  this  admission — that  the 
state  of  the  Representation  in  Scotland 
was  too  bad  to  be  defended  even  by  the 
Anti-reformers,  and  that  the  system  re- 
quired revision  and  alteration.  This  ad- 
mission was  to  him  most  refreshing,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
heard  it  admitted  by  an  Anti-reformer, 
that  the  Scotch  system  was  too  bad  to  be 
allowed  to  continue.  So,  then,  Scotland 
was  to  be  blessed  with  a  Reform,  while 
England  was  to  remain  without  it.  He  had 
anticipated  that  some  attempt  would  be 
made  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
Reform  in  England  and  Reform  in  Scot- 
land, and  had  grappled  with  that  notion 
by  adverting  to  the  state  of  Old  Sarum 
and  Oatton.  If  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  to  have  a  reform  in  their  Representa- 
tion, were  the  people  of  England  still  to 
continue  to  be  represented  by  Members  for 
such  plaots  as  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  ? 
If  the  old  system  in  Scotland  was  to  come 
tumbling  down,  why  should  Old  Sarum 
and  Gattoa  continue  to  send  Members 
to  Parliament ?  But. as  his  noble  friend 
had  admitted,  that  although  Edinburgh 
had  a  Representative,  and  Glasgow  a  fourth 
part  of  a  Representative,  the  Scotch  system 
required  liefonn,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
next  concession,  which  would  be,  that  the 
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required  Reform,  and  that  his  noble  friend 
would  go  a  great  way  towards  effecting  that 
Reform,  although  he  would  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  did  not  mean  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Reform  that  night.  He  had  not  said 
anything  as  to  how  he  intended  to  vote 
on  the  English  Reform  Bill,  nor  had  he 
given  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
English  system  required  Reform  or  not. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  jBup- 
posed  that  he  entertained  a  certain  opin- 
ion on  that  subject;  but  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  did  not  know  what  his 
opinions  were,  and  had  no  right  to  ask 
what  were  his  opinions,  or  to  suppose  that 
he  held  the  opinions  which  his  noble 
friend  chose  to  ascribe  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  was  anxious 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  what  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  in  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland.  The  noble  Lord — 
his  noble  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to 
call  him  so — had  said,  that  Scotland  had 
thriven  remarkably  under  its  present  sys- 
tem of  Representation ;  but  that  prosperity 
certainly  aid  not  arise  from  its  Represent- 
ative system.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  state  of  the  Representation  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  Scotland  had  prospered  be- 
cause of  its  connection  witn  England,  in 
spite  of  its  bad  system  of  Representation. 
Whatever  Scotland  might  h^ve  sacrificed 
by  the  Union  with  England,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  had  derived  great 
benefits  from  having  the  advantage  of  the 
English  system  of  Representation,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
much  superior  to  that  of  Scotland,  in 
which  there  was  no  Representation  that 
deserved  the  name.  The  English  system 
itself  had  been  deteriorated  by  having 
the  Scotch  infused  into  it. 

Lord  Melville  said,  that  he  must  join 
in  the  protest  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  below  him  (Lord  Wharn- 
diffe),  against  its  being  assumed  that  the 
vote  to  which  they  would  come  with 
respect  to  the  Bill  which  was  to  come 
under  discussion  on  Monday  next,  would 
in  any  degree  bind  them  with  respect  to 
any  Reform  which  they  might  consider 
necessary  in  the  Scottish  system  of  Repre- 
sentation. From  the  observations  made 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  he  expected  to  hear  it  hinted 
by  that  noble  Lord,  that  it  would  be 
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have  the  Scotch  and  Eogltsh  Bills  before 
them  at  the  same  time.  If  the  English 
Bill  should  be  rejected,  it  did  not  follow 
that  some  alteration  might  not  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Representative 
system.  He  (Lord  Melville)  should  be 
prepared  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the 
English  Bill  when  it  came  under  discus- 
sion ;  and  no  noble  Lords  had  a  right  to 
inquire  what  that  opinion  was  until  that 
time  arrived.  He  was  ready  to  concur  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord»  that  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  had  votes  f6r  Scottish  counties 
possessed  no  property  in  them.  So  far 
was  he  from  thinking  that  the  system 
in  Scotland  did  not  require  amendment, 
that  he  had  been  for  several  years 
endeavouring  to  carry  measures  for  its 
improvement.  He  must  protest,  therefore, 
against  being  classed  with  those  individu* 
als  who  approved  of  the  Scottish  system 
in  all  its  parts,  though  he  was  not  inclined 
to  go  the  length  of  the  wild  propositions 
'  which  were  so  hastily  advanced  on  every 
side.  With  regard  to  the  calculation  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  he  apprehended  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  or  if  140,000  was 
taken  as  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
must  mean  that  of  the  city  and  the  county 
of  the  city.  He  also  doubted  the  unanimity 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  alleged 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of 
Reform,  and  he  imagined  that  the  extent 
of  that  feeling  was  not  a  little  overrated. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  also  protested 
against  mixing  up  the  question  of  English 
Reform  with  that  of  a  reformation  of  the 
Scottish  Representative  system,  for  though 
many  noble  Lords  might  be  opposed  to 
any  alteration  in  the  English  system,  it  did 
not  follow  that  their  opinion  was  the  same 
with  regard  to' the  system  in  Scotland. 

Petition  to  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

Refoev — City  OF  Lokdok  Pbtition.] 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  also  to  present  to 
their  Lordships  a  petition  from  the  corpora* 
tion  of  the  citv  of  London,  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary  Reform.  He  was  sure  that  their 
Lordships,  when  they  came  to  consider 
who  the  petitioners  were  in  this  instance, 
would  give  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
that  consideration  and  that  attention 
to  which  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
petitioners  entitled  them.  This  petition 
did  not  emanate  from  the  Common  Hall 
9f  the  city  of  Loodoni  though,  if  it  had,  he 


should  have  presented  it  with  every  poa* 
sible  respect ;  but  it  was  a  petition  from 
the  Corporation  at  large  of  the  city  of 
London — from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder* 
men,  and  Liverymen,  publicly  assembled 
in  Guildhall  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting.  The  petition,  as  he  had 
already  said,  was  in  favour  of  the  meaaurta 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment,  and  it  strongly  urged  upon  their 
Lordships  the  propriety  of  adopting  and 
speedily  passing  those  measures.  The 
Edinburgh  petition  which  he  had  just  pre- 
sented, he  should  have  stated,  was  also  in 
favour  of  Reform  generally,  and  not  of 
Scottish  Reform  alone.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  noble  Lords  (Lords  Melville 
and  Whamcliife)  were  not  to  be  claasdd 
amongst  thorough-going  Anti-reformera, 
and  that  they"  admitted  the  necessity  of 
some  change,  at  least  in  Scotland.  But 
it  would  not  do  when  the  Reform  Question 
came  on  for  noble  Lords  to  say — "  Eng- 
land is  well  enough,  and  we  will  not  touch 
it ;  but  Scotland  is  not  so,  and  some  alter- 
ation must  be  made,  there."  Let  him  teU 
those  noble  Lords',  that  such  a  course  at 
that  would  not  do  for  England.  Neither 
would  such  a  line  of  proceeding  satisfy  the 
Anti-reformers  in  Scotland,  for  they  would 
ask,  and  justly  too,  why  should  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum  be  retained  in  England, 
and  the  experiment  of  reformation  alone 
tried  upon  Scotland  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  talk  of  the  prosperity 
which  Scotland  had  enjoyed  under  the 
existing  system,  in  spite  of  which,  as  a 
noble  Lord  had  truly  said,  that  country 
had  prospered.  The  same  absurd  remark 
might  be  applied  to  England.  There  waa 
no  doubt  that  this  Country  was  flourishing 
and  prosperous,  eren  before  we  had  abo- 
lished the  African  slave-trade;  and  yet 
no  one  would  now  rank  himself  with 
felons,  by  praising  that  system  which  it 
was  a  felony  to  uphold.  The  country  waa 
prosperous  before  Catholic  Emancipatiott 
was  granted,  and  yet  no  one  now  doubted 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  that  great 
alteration  in  our  existing  system.  In 
truth,  this  absurd  argument,  if  it  were  to 
have  any  weieht  against  improvement  and 
change,  would  put  an  end  to  his  (the 
Lord  Chancellor's)  contemplated  law  im- 
provements and  amendments,  for  the 
country  was  prosperous  while  the  Court  of 
I  Chancery  was  flourishing   in  perennie^ 
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delay.  The  petitiooert  expressed  their 
confident  hopes  that  their  Lordships' 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  good  sense,  would 
induce  their  Lordships  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and  to  pass  the 
measure  of  Reform  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  Reformers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  common  with  the  pe* 
titioners,  relied  with  confidence  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  Lordships.  He  trusted 
that  the  result  would  show,  that  they  did 
not  flatter  their  Lordships  by  placing  such 
a  reliance  on  their  decision  in  this  import- 
ant matter;  and,  abore  all  things,  he 
fondly  hoped  that  that  result  would  not 
be  the  rejection  of  those  measures — a 
result  which  would  be  to  all  the  friends  of 
the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret. 

Lord  Wynford  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  deny  that  he  was  an  Anti-re- 
former [**  hear,  hear^]  He  should  not  be 
prevented  by  that  cheer  from  stating  his 
opinion  in  distinct  terms.  In  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  and  of  the 
threats  which  had,  in  fact,  been  thrown 
put  by  that  noble  Lord,  he  (Lord 
Wynford)  begged  to  say,  that  he  would 
rather  reject  any  measure  of  Reform,  than 
adopt  the  amendments  proposed  by  this 
Bill.  He  would  state  his  objections  to  it 
on  Monday  next,  when  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  it  was  not  such  a  Re- 
form as  was  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  as  would  gire  security 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
would  presenre  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  show  that  this  was 
a  measure  calculated  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and,  that  if  it  should 
be  passed,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with, 
and  subversiTe  of,  the  principles  of  the 
Coostitution,  destructive  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Parliament,  and  destructive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  who  re- 
quired a  libertT  that  was  regulated  by  law, 
and  supportea  by  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  had  argoed  as  if  there  had 
been  a  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  question,  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
BaroD  (Lord  Whamcliffe).  Had  there 
been  no  change  in  the  opinions  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  on  the 
rabriect  ?  If  they  could  see  the  Reform 
Bill  which  that  noble  Lord  had  himself 
drawn  up  last  year,  he  waa  sore  it  would 
b«  fouad  to  differ  srettijr  from  this  met* 


sure — he  wtis  sure  that  nothing  would  be 
found  in  that  Bill  destructive  of  (fatten  or 
Old  Sarum,  or  of  any  other  rotten  borough 
in  the  country.     He  was  certain  that  that 
Bill  did  not  commence  with  a  sweeping 
disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs.  When 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  exhi- 
bited changes  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
Reform,  the    noble  Lord  should  pause 
before  he  charged  others  with  vacillation 
of  sentiment.   Notwithstanding  the  strone 
body  of  authority  that  had  been  produced 
on  the  opposite  side,  he  felt  confident 
that  they  should  be  able  to  stand  satisfac* 
torily  before  that  House  ;  and,  what  was 
much  more,  before  the  country  at  large, 
and    demonstrate  to  the    conviction    of 
every  thinking  man,  that  the  Bill,  instead 
of  securing  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
would  place  beyond  the  pale  of  those  liber* 
ties  a  larger  proportion-*ay,  and  a  better 
and  more  improved  proportion — of  the 
community,  than  would  be  included  in  it. 
Lord  Holland  did  not  understand  that 
his  noble  friend  on   the  Woolsack  had 
taunted  any  Peer  in  that  House  with  a 
change  of  opinion.    But  the  noble  Peer 
who  bad  just  sat  down  had  taunted  his 
noble  friend  with  a  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  reason  was,  because  he  thought  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  might  ha?a 
supported  a  Bill  on  some  former  occasion, 
not  containing  all  the  clauses  contained  in 
the  Bill  about  to  be  brought  before  that 
House.     He  did  not  rise  to  defend  his 
noble  fViend — ^he  was  quite  competent  to 
the  task  of  pleading  his  own  cause ;  but 
he   must  saj,  that   the  observations  of 
the  noble  Lord  contained  a  most  pregnant 
remark    for    the    consideration    of   that 
House,  if  true.     If  it  were  true  that  men, 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  his  noble  friend, 
thought,  on  former  occasions,  that  certain 
Reforms  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country-*if  these  Reforms,  aided  by 
the  energies  of  his  noble  friend,  and  aided 
by  those  persons  now  so  anxious  to  bo 
considered  Anti-reformers — if  these  par- 
tial Reforms  were  uniformly  rejected ;  and 
if,    notwithstanding    this   rejection,    the 
country  was  now  disposed  to  support  a 
Reform  more  comprehensive  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  greater  in  its  results,  it  was  for 
that  House  solemnly  to  weigh,  and  deeply 
to  reflect,  what  would  be  the  consequencea 
if  they  persevered  blindly,  stupidly,  and 
dangerously,  in  rejecting  the  Bill.     That 
House,  he  repeated,  was  called  upon  to 
consider  what  woald  be  the  effect  oa  nSX 
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deliberating  minds  if  they  rejected  a  mea- 
sure adapted  to  the  character  of  the  times, 
in  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people,  and  essentially  calculated 
to  leave  the  real  (Constitution  of  the  em- 
pire improved  and  confirmed.  There  was 
one  feature  in  the  discussion  which  had 
given  him  great  satisfaction,  and  he  refer- 
red to  it  with  pleasure.  There  was  no 
stubborn  hostility  apparent,  but  every  per- 
son was  anxious  to  prove  himself  a  Re- 
former to  a  certain  degree.  Of  these  con- 
cealed Reformers,  he  must  say,  that  he 
held  it  to  be  a  very  grievous  calamity,  that 
among  the  multifarious  plans  of  Reform 
suggested  to  them,  there  was  none  which 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  ap- 
prove. If  the  Reform  proposed  by  other 
men  filled  them  with  so  much  horror,  they 
ought  before  this — for  now,  indeed,  it  was 
too  late-^the  opportunity  was  lost — to 
have  come  forward  with  some  plan  of  their 
own.  He  would  beg  their  Lordships  to 
bear  in  mind,  when  the  subject  came  re- 
gularly before  the  House,  the  admission  of 
one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Bill  on 
two  important  points.  First,  that  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  required  com- 
plete Reform  ["No,"/rom  Iiord  Wham- 
c/(2f«']  Well,  at  least  the  noble  Lord  al- 
lowed that  the  Scottish  representative  sys- 
tem was  defective,  and  required  amend- 
ment, and  that  he  was  ready  to  support 
a  reform  of  it.  The  second  admission  was, 
that  when  he  came  to  consider  Reform,  he 
could  not  forget  that  it  was  under  that  de- 
fective system  (which  the  noble  Lord'  had 
shown  himself  so  anxious  and  ready  to  im- 
prove) that  Scotland  had  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly— thus  throwing  overboard  the 
sophistical  doctrine  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  that  the  system  worked 
well,  and  therefore  any  alteration  was  un- 
necessary. The  noble  Lord,  be  it  remem- 
bered, had  distinctly  admitted,  that  the 
people  had  thriven  under  the  old  system ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  he  declared  that  the 
system  was  defective,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
proved. He  hailed  this  acknowledgment 
as  an  auspicious  omen.  They  were  not 
now  to  contend  against  the  principles  of 
Anti-reform,  but  only  as  to  what  degree  of 
Reform  it  was  necessary  to  carry.  '^  And 
great,"  said  the  noble  Baron,  ''great, 
indeed » must  be  the  difference  of  degrees, 
which  could  induce  the  House  of  Lords, 
whose  interests  are  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  to  disap- 
point the  withes  of  the  overwhelming 


majority  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
demanding  and  requesting  Reform." 

Lord  Wkarncliffe  said,  that  the  senti- 
ments which  his  noble  friend  had  adverted 
to  with  a  slight  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
were  Hot  the  result  of  any  new  light  that 
had  broken  in  upon  him.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  measure  on  its  way  to  that  House, 
and  the  ground  of  his  opposition  was 
supplied  by  the  measure  itself.  With  that 
Bill  before  him,  he  was  prepared  to  show 
the  country,  that  the  intended  Reform 
was  subversive  of  their  liberty,  and  de- 
structive of  every  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Lord  Cltancelhr  begged  to  set  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Wynfond)  right,  as  to 
what  he  had  stated  respecting  his  having 
taunted  noble  Lords  with  a  change  c^ 
opinion.  Very  far  indeed  was  he  from 
meeting  such  a  happy  alteration  by  a 
taunt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  filled  him  with 
the  greatest  possible  joy  and  satisfaction. 
He  also  begged  leave  to  correct  a  miscon* 
ception  of  his  noble  friend,  in  attributing 
a  change  of  opinion  to  himself.  His  noble 
friend  said,  he  was  sure  that  if  he  saw 
the  Bill  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  drawn, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  Session — [*'  hear" 
from  Lord  Wynford]  it  would  be  better 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  listen  than  cry 
"  hear" — if  he  saw  the  Bill  drawn  up  at 
that  time,  he  would  discover  no  clauses 
in  it  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum.  He  would  admit  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  made  a  happy  guess 
— he  freely  acknowledged  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  divination — yet  he  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  take  him  down  from  the 
towering  pinnacle  on  which  he  was  en- 
throned, but  take  him  down  he  must,  for 
had  he  seen  the  bill  in  question,  he  would 
have  found  no  clause  in  it  of  any  kind. 
There  never  was  such  a  bill  as  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  alluded  to.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the 
outlines  of  a  measure  which  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  was  about  to  bring  forward, 
but  the  bill  was  never  drawn  up.  The 
heads  of  the  bill  had  never,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  reduced  to  writing.  He  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  Reform  Bill  elsewhere,  but  the 
Monday  before  that  motion  could  be 
brought  forward,  an  event  happened  which 
called  upon  him  to  consider,  in  other 
circumstances,  what  measure  of  Reform 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  avowiug,  however, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
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the  measure  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  and  that  now  before  the  House. 
His  plan  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Scotch 
Bill,  and  great  part  of  the  English  Bill, 
but  he  frankly  declared  that  the  present 
Bill  went  further  than  he  had  proposed  to 
go.  On  the  proper  occasion  he  should 
be  prepared  to  show  how  and  why  it  went 
further.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  now  to 
state  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  Legislature,  he  was  anxious  to  go  as 
far  as  possible  without  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  thought  necessary  to 
conciliate,  and  to  render  the  measure  he 
proposed  to  bring  forward  as  little  objec- 
tionable as  possible.  Acting  on  these 
views,  he  did  adopt  a  measure  materially 
different  from,  ana  falling  far  short  of,  the 
present.  He  was  now  telling  no  secret, 
and  making  no  confession.  He  had  stated 
at  the  great  meeting  at  Leeds,  and  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that  though  he  should 
propose  what  he  considered  a  great,  safe, 
practical,  and  effectual  Reform,  yet  it 
would  not  be  such  a  Reform  as  he  would 
propose  if  he  had  his  will.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend,  too,  ought  to  recollect, 
that  it  made  a  great  difference  when  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  which  had 
been  too  long  delayed,  and  after  declara- 
tions, unbending  and  unqualified  declara- 
tions, had  been  made  from  the  highest 
quarters,  against  all  Reform.  When  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Wynford)  attained  that 
office  of  which  he  was  at  present  the  un- 
worthy possessor — an  office  to  which  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  naturally 
aspired  as  the  reward  of  their  toils,  and 
which  the  **  young  ambition^  of  the  noble 
Lord  might  fairly  look  to  —  when  his 
noble  friend,  as  the  Chancellor  of  a  future 
day,  brought  forward  his  schemes  of  Re- 
form, he  could  assure  him,  with  much 
sincerity,  that  he  should  be  delighted  at 
their  success.  If  law  reforms  came  from 
the  Great  Seal,  like  his  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  should  give  them  bis 
best  support.  When  the  hour  arrived, 
he  shouM  be  found  quite  ready  to  redeem 
that  pledge,  and  he  did  not  much  care 
how  soon  he  should  be  called  upon  for 
iU  redemption.  He  trusted,  that  through- 
out these  discussions,  by  the  issue  of  which 
they  hoped  to  satisfy  the  country  and  their 
consciences,  they  would  view  the  moment- 
ous theme  of  their  deliberations  solemnly, 
dispassionately,  and  without  personalitv  ;  I 
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the  introduction  6f  argumenta  ad  ho* 
mines,  they  would  keep  a  single  eye  to 
the  merits  of  the  case  before  them — a 
case,  they  would  give  him  leave  to  say, 
the  most  important  to  that  House,  whether 
they  viewed  it  in  connexion  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Monarch,  or  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  or  the  liberties  and  pro- 
perty and  lineage  of  the  land,  or  the 
grandeur  of  all.  As  regarded  the  stand- 
ing of  that  House  in  its  own  estimation—' 
as  regarded  the  security  of  their  rights 
and  constitutional  privileges — never  did 
they  stand  on  the  bnnk  of  a  more  deeply 
important  discussion  than  now  that  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  the  debate  upon  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

Lord  Wynford  explained,  that  in  ad- 
verting to  the  bill  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord — drawn  since  he  came  into  that 
House— he  stated  that  it  did  not  embrace 
any  disfranchisement  of  boroughs. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  misinformed.  His 
plan  did  take  away  at  least  one  Member 
from  a  great  number  of  boroughs. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Belgium.]  The  Marquis  of  London^ 
derry  claimed  their  Lordships'  indulgence 
while  he,  as  shortly  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, stated  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  again  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Belgium 
under  their  notice.  He  regretted  the  ab- 
sence of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  in  consequence  of 
a  domestic  calamity,  because  he  should 
be  very  sorry  if  anything  he  should  say  in 
his  absence  could  be  construed  into  a 
supposition  that  he  intended  to  offer  any 
observation  uncourteous  to  that  noble 
Earl.  He  could  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  it  was  the  furthest  from  his  intention 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  could  lead  to 
such  a  supposition  ;  but  he  might  be 
naturally  led  into  animadversions  on  vari- 
ous points,  which  the  noble  Earl  and  him- 
self had  already  discussed.  He,  however, 
was  gratified  to  see  the  noble  Viscount, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
in  his  place,  because  he  should  be  anxious 
to  hear  from  his  noble  friend,  if  he  wouki 
permit  him  to  call  him  so,  whether  he 
concurred  in  the  views — and  was  disposed 
to  argue  them  under  former  principles— 
which  his  M^esty's  Government  had 
taken  with  respect  to  Belgium ;  and,  more 
especially,  whether  he  concurred  in  those 
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and  philippics  which  the  noble  Earl,  his 
colleague,  had  so  unsparingly  dealt  out 
against  all  those  great  public  transactions 
of  1814  and  1615,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  a  peace  of  seventeen  years  in  Europe, 
and  in  which  negotiations  the  noble  Vis- 
count himself  bore  a  conspicuous  and 
confidential  share.  This  evening  would 
probably  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
the  noble  Viscount's  views,  and  shew 
whether  his  former  principles  and  opinions 
were  changed,  in  deference  to  the  new 
friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  His 
noble  friend  would  likewise  afford  him 
satisfaction  by  expressing  his  opinions  as 
to  Holland,  and  stating  how  he  thought 
that  country  had  been  used  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  ;  because  he  was  anxious 
to  learn  whether  the  noble  Viscount  con- 
curred in  the  line  of  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  towards  our  old  and  attached 
ally,  he  having  been  long  a  member  of 
that  Government  which  took  so  honour- 
able and  important  a  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
united,  for  the  advantage  of  British  and 
European  interests,  and  having  been  one 
of  those  who  defended  that  transaction. 
He  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  the 
noble  Viscount  was  prepared  to  argue, 
that  Holland  had  not  been  most  unfairly, 
unjustly,  and  ungenerously  treated,  ac- 
cording to  the  conventions  which  exist 
between  that  country  and  England.  Could 
his  noble  friend  approve  of  that  decision 
which  excluded  Holland  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses,  that 
measure  being  about  to  be  determined  on 
by  the  four  Powers,  and  Belgium,  without 
even  the  presence  or  participation  of  any 
negotiator  on  the  part  of  Holland,  through 
whom  its  opinion  or  wishes  could  be  con- 
sulted ?  He  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  for  ten  or 
twelve  months,  negotiations  had  been 
going  forward  on  the  questions  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  every  day  increasing  in 
anxiety,  interest,  and  importance ;  but 
the  Parliament  of  England  had  been  kept 
in  entire  ignorance  of  every  part  of  the 
negotiations,  although  a  prince  had  been 
sent  out  from  this  country — supposed  to 
be  an  independent  sovereign — but,  up  to 
that  moment,  their  Lordships  were  entirely 
ignorant  whether  the  other  great  Powers 
— Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia — had  re- 
cognised him.  Numerous  protocols  had 
appeared  from  tioM  to  timei  more  numer- 


ous, he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
than  ever  appeared  in  respect  of  anj 
negotiation  whatever  -^  more  than  the 
Congresses  at  Vienna,  Troppaui  and  Lay- 
bach,  together  ever  issued ;  still  their 
Lordships  were  not  informed,  whether  or 
no  any  one  point  of  these  important  trans- 
actions were  settled.  These  protocols 
were  pitiful  expositions ;  there  was  one, 
issued  to-davy  declaring  that  the  principle 
which  it  laid  down  was  irrevocable ;  and 
another  was  sent  forth  the  next  day, 
which  overturned  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changeable decree,  and  rendered  it  mere 
waste  paper.  There  seemed  indeed  a 
protocol  laboratory  in  Downing-street, 
whence  these  prescriptions  and  drugs 
issued  wholesale ;  but  the  patient  was  still 
unfortunately  suffering  under  the  disease, 
without  the  smallest  hopes  of  recovery. 
Like  the  cholera,  the  march  of  the  pro- 
tocol appeared  irresistible.  The  infection 
had  bounded  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
as  the  cholera  had  advanced  to  the  shores 
of  the  German  ocean,  and  its  ravages  in 
the  Confederation  seemed  to  be  very 
dreadful.  One  protocol,  issued  by  this 
august  German  Assembly,  was  rather. of 
a  strange  description ;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  see  how  this  protocol  would 
affect  those  issued  from  Downing-streec 
Whenever  a  strong  case  was  made  out 
against  the  conduct  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government — and  a  stronger  case 
was  never  made  out  than  that  which  he 
had  made  out,  of  it  being  the  intention 
of  the  government  of  France  to  leave 
12,000  troops  in  Belgium — then  out  came 
a  protocol  to  account  for  that  measure, 
by  a-  number  of  frivolous  set  paragraphs, 
wholly  unworthy  of  great  statesmen,  and 
forming  miserable  excuses  for  impolitic 
and  unforeseen  omissions.  What  said  the 
protocol  of  the  German  Confederation  ? 
Why,  that  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Nassau,  and  was  not  to  be  alien- 
ated ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  allowed  Prince  Leopold,  by 
consent  of  his  Maje&ty,  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Belgians,  which 
provided  that  Luxemburg  should  form  a 
part  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  of  England, 
therefore,  and  the  king  of  Hanover,  though 
identically  one  and  the  same  person,  were, 
in  fact,  opposed  to  each  other  in  these 
negotiations,  as  the  king  of  Hanover  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and  the  protocol  of  thai  body  w»a  directly 
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opposed  to  the  arrangements  of  Downing* 
street.      And  thus  it  was,  that  when  noble 
Lords  in  opposition  felt  themselves  called 
upoui  he  might  almost  say  goaded,  to  ask 
questions  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  which 
might  be  inconvenient  to  them,  but  which 
were  rendered  indispensable  by  the  singu- 
lar  position  in   which  our  negotiations 
stood,  then  they  were  told,  that  they  were 
involving  this  country  in  war,  and  that 
their  conduct  was  inconvenient,  vexatious, 
and  factious.    The  silence  observed  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  was  very  different 
from  the  course  pursued  by  his  lamented 
brother ;  for  his  nobie  friend  would  recol- 
lecty  that  on  that  regretted  statesman's 
return  from  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  he 
was  attacked  by  Mr.   Whitbread  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  moved  an  humble 
Address  to  his  Majesty — ''  That  be  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a  com- 
munication to  be   made  to    the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  progress  made  at 
the    Congress   now    sitting    at    Vienna, 
towards  the  6nal  adjustment  and  per- 
manent pacification  of  Europe,  q(  such 
transfer  and  annexations  of  territory,  as 
may  have  actually  taken  place,  together 
with  other  information  touching  matters 
still  under  consideration,  as  may  be  given 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  service."* 
What  was  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  on  that  occasion  ?  Wiih 
that  candour,  and  with  the  manliness  and 
openness  of  character,  which  so  distin- 
guished that  eminent  individual,  he  se- 
conded Mr.  Whitbread's  motion.   And,  at 
the  same  period,  a  noble  Marquis  (Welles- 
ley),  now  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesty's 
Household,  made  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when   Lord  Liverpool 
declared,  that  every  information  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table  that  could  be  constitu- 
tionally and  diplomatically  afforded.     It 
was  curious  to  observe,  also,  that  in  the 
debates  of  1815 — and  he  referred  to  them, 
because  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  taunt- 
ed noble  Lords  with  being  disorderly  in 
asking  questions — Mr.  Tierney,  in  an  as- 
sembly which  was  praised  for  its  due  observ* 
ance  of  order  over  their  Lordships'  House, 
did,  on  many  occasions,  ask  no  less  than 
six  or  seven  questions,  one  after  another. 
In  the  debate  May  26, 1813,  on  the  subsi- 
dies to  theAllied  Powers,Mr.  Tierney  asked 
*-^rst,for  some  information  as  to  Denmark ; 
second,  Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know  what 
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part  Spain  was  to  take;  third,  Mr. Tierney 
mquired,  whether  any  part  of  the  dispos- 
able sum  of  2,500,000/.  was  to  be  given  to 
Portugal ;  fourth,  whether  any,  and  what 
part  of  the  sums,  Sweden  or  Portugal  was 
to  obtain.  His  object  in  referring  to  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Whitbread  for  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  and  which  was 
seconded  by  his  lamented  brother,  the 
late  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  the  production 
of  papers,  was,  only  to  show  the  readiness 
with  which  former  Governments  had  met 
such  demands,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
either  unusual  or  improper  in  his  having 
asked  for  the  production  of  papers  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  relations  ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected,  the  negotiations  of 
that  time  embraced  all  the  transactions  of 
Europe,  whereas,  those  of  the  present  day 
only  related  to  the  creation  of  an  unhappy 
king,  and  an  undefined  kingdom.  Noble 
Lords  on  that  side  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  been  asked,  when  putting 
questions,  whence  they  obtained  their  in- 
formation ?  He  could  only  say,  that  they 
derived  it  from  no  improper  channel. 
They  had  no  secret  service  money,  but 
they  had  the  confidence  of  those  who  did 
not  trust  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  If  they 
were  attacked  for  getting  their  knowledge 
from  the  newspapers,  he  could  only  reply, 
by  referring  to  the  speech  of  Earl  Grey, 
April  7th,  1815,  on  the  events  in  France, 
when  the  noble  Earl  said-~"  The  public 
journals  were  the  only  sources  from  which 
he  could,  of  course,  obtain  information.** 
He  had  an  undoubted  right  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl's  example;  and  it  was  quite 
clear,  that  his  noble  friend's  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's)  information,  as  regarded  af- 
fairs at  Lisbon,  was  much  more  accurate 
than  any  which  reached  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  was 
and,  he  rejoiced  at  it,  now  finally  admitted. 
The  next  point  to  which  he  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  and  of  hii 
noble  friend  was,  as  to  what  had  taken 
place,  in  respect  of  the  assurance  given  by 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  that  the  French  troops,  mora 
especially  the  last  division  of  12,000  men, 
would  evacuate  Belgium;  and  whether 
that  assurance  was  likely  to  be  carried 
into  effect?  Certain  it  was,  that  up  to 
that  day,  the  French  troops  remained  in 
that  country,  and  he  did  not  hear  that  any 
positive  time  was  fixed  for  their  departure* 
If  general  report  was  to  be  believed — but 
he  owned  he  could  not  for  %  moment  ^t^ 
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credit  to  so  monstrous  an  absurdity — it 
was  said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
French  officers  were  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Conference  and  his  Majesty's  Qoverninent 
to  remain,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
drilling,  disciplining,  and  acting  with  the 
Bele^ian  army.  He  could  not  believe  for 
an  instant  that  such  a  proposition  could 
be  sanctioned  by  the  noble  Earl.  The 
circumstance  of  12,000  troops  remaining 
in  Belgium  was  unimportant,  compared  to 
giving  any  number  of  French  officers  the 
control  and  disciplining  of  the  Belgian 
army.  He  should  uever  have  brought 
himself  to  mention  such  an  arrangement, 
if  he  had  not  seen  a  numerous  list  of 
officers,  who  were  understood  to  be  posi- 
tively named,  and  the  particular  branch  of 
the  army  to  which  they  were  severally 
attached.  There  was  Lieutenant-general 
Count  Goundler,  Baron  Belnard  (Infan- 
try)— Baron  Picquet,  a  distinguished 
officer  under  Napoleon  (Cavalry) — Lieu- 
tenant-general Baron  Evain  (Artillery) — 
Lieutenant-general  Desprez  (Eiki  Major) 
Major-general  Nempole,  Engineer — Co- 
lonels Dillon,  Chatry  le  Fond,  &c.  &c., 
Lieutenant-colonels  Devaux,  St.  Peau, 
&c.,  and  various  others  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  above  officers,  altogether 
amounting  to  300  or  400.  An  army  like 
that  of  Belgium,  under  the  command  of 
French  officers,  would  be  French.  All 
promotion  in  the  army  must  go  through 
those  officers — and  he  put  it  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  military  matters,  whether 
King  Leopold  would  have  any  command 
over  a  force  so  constituted,  or  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  as  he 
wished  with  an  army  so  officered  ?  He 
would  ask  his  noble  friend  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Portuguese  army,  (Lord  Beres- 
ford),  whether  that  army,  officered  and 
disciplined  by  British  officers,  was  not 
almost  the  same  as  a  British  army  ?  Such 
an  arrangement  as  allowing  the  Belgian 
army  to  be  officered  by  Frenchmen,  could 
not  be  submitted  to  for  a  moment.  It  had 
been  said,  in  another  place,  that  King 
Leopold  was  an  independent  Monarch,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  keep  what  officers  he 
pleased  in  his  service.  If  King  Leopold  was 
mdependent,  why  did  the  Conference  inter- 
fere to  prevent  12,000  French  troops  from 
remaining  in  Belgium?  The  king  of 
Belgium  had  been  sent,  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  Allies,  to  endeavour  to  make  that 
country,  by  universal  consents  an  inde« 

p^dont  kingdom ;  but  he  oould  not  be 


considered  in  every  respect  as  independ- 
ent, because  he  must  necessarily  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conference, 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  had 
been  created  King.  But  was  it  possible 
that  his  Majesty's  Government,  who  urged 
the  French  government,  with  all  the  powers 
of  language  they  could  use,  to  order 
the  French  troops  to  evacuate .  Belgium, 
could  now  tamely  acquiesce  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  army  of  that  country 
was  to  be  officered  by  Frenchmen  ?  He 
put  it  to  his  noble  friend,  whether  he  did 
not  conceive  that  some  satisfactory  expla- 
nation ought  to  be  immediately  called  for 
from  the  French  government  on  this  sub- 
ject? It  appeared  to  him  that  the  French 
government  was  endeavouring  to  under- 
mine this  country,  and  to  make  our  Govern- 
ment truckle  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
these  Conferences,  and  on  every  other  occa- 
sion. They  were  no  sooner  driven  out  of 
one  fortress — (as  they  were  by  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  noble  Duke  near  him,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Belgian  fortresses,  and  the 
evacuation) — than  "  their  wily  politician^ 
(he  understood,  when  he  used  this  phrase 
before,  it  gave  offence,  but  he  repeated  it, 
because  he  thought  it  a  proper  phrase)— 
than  their  wily  politician,  the  representative 
of  the  French  government  in  this  country, 
burrowed  himself  in  another.  No  sooner 
was  the  arrangement  made  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Belgium  by  the  French  troops,  than 
this  curious  arrangement  was  commenced, 
which  would  give  the  French  infinitely 
more  power  in  that  country  than  keeping 
12,000  French  troops  in  it.  To  refer  back 
to  our  former  relative  positions  with  Holland 
and  Belgium.  He  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  not  consider  it  tedious  if  he  detained 
them  by  reading  some  extracts  from  the 
statements  made  with  regard  to  the  junc- 
tion of  those  countries,  when  that  event 
took  place  under  the  sanction  of  the  Allied 
powers  and  the  direction  of  his  lamented 
relative.  Those  statements  shewed  how 
Holland  was  placed  with  respect  to  the 
Belgian  fortresses,  and  that  she  had  a 
right  to  be  a  party  to  any  and  every  ar- 
rangement respecting  them.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  be  of  opinion, 
that  his  noble  friend  would  not  be  able  to 
controvert  the  statements  he  had  advanced, 
that  our  conduct  with  regard  to  Holland 
had  been  unfriendly  and  inexcusable. 
Holland  was  precluded  entirely  from  all 
negotiations  as  to  the  fortresses  which, 

tbough  d9  /qU  in  the  power  of  Belgiumi 
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are,  eftfdrotVi  unquestionably  the  property 
of  Holland.  His  Lordship  then  read  the 
following  extract — 

''Here  was  an  arrangement  between  two 
crowns^  in  which  certain  colonies  were  ceded 
to  this  country,  in  consideration  of  our  paying 
the  half  of  certain  charges  which  would  other- 
wise hafe  fallen  on  Holland  alone.  These 
colonies  were  materially  connected  with  the 
interests  of  this  country — they  were  important 
with  a  view  to  our  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  other 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  British  capital  in  the  West- 
India  colonies  might  be  considered  to  be 
vested.  It  became  important,  therefore,  to 
bring  these  colonies  under  the  natural  protec- 
tion of  this  country.  This  was  not  a  proposi- 
tion connected  wiln  war,  but  Parliament  would 
be  called  on,  in  the  course  of  the  present  vear, 
to  contribute  one  million  in  conseqence  of  that 
arranffement.  That  was  the  only  part  which 
would  come  into  consideration  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  There  was  another  arrange- 
ment, which  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
of  a  specific  sum,  the  interest  of  the  loan  ob- 
tainea  by  Russia  in  Holland,  which  was  applied 
towards  the  fortifications  in  the  Low  Countries/' 

"The  total  sum  borrowed  was  three  millions, 
but  two  millions  of  it  onlv  were  applied  to 
these  fortifications.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  agreed  to  be  paid 
as  a  consideration  for  that  loan  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  object  of  that  outlay 
was,  the  rendering  of  that  part  of  Europe  less 
vulnerable  than  it  was  when  it  was  obtained 
possession  of  by  the  Allies.  Russia  was  to 
oe  relieved  of  the  charge  of  this  loan,  which 
was  to  be  borne  jointly  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  price 
for  the  colonies  could  not  be  considered  exces- 
sive }  and  it  would  not  only  go  to  create  a 
system  of  fortification  on  that  barrier,  but  it 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to*prevent  the  Low 
Countries  from  ever  falling  into  the  hands,  or 
being  under  the  control  of  France.  There 
was,  therefore,  this  security  for  that  country, 
in  addition  to  the  advance  of  Prussia  to  the 
Rhine,  by  which  she  became  also  interested  in 

the  safety  of  Holland.**' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the 
feeKngs  of  the  nation  to  have  treated  Holland 
in  any  other  respect  than  as  a  country  with 
which  it  was  our  object  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations ;  and  much  as  he  should  have 
lamented  if  an  amicable  arrangement  could  not 
have  been  made  by  which  England  could  retain 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  so  import- 
ant to  this  countrv,  from  its  conneiion  with 
onr  territories  in  the  East,  and  reluctant  as  he 
should  have  been  to  have  lost  an  opportunity 
of  placing  so  large  a  mass  of  British  property 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb.,  vol  jxd,  p.  455-6. 


as  was  contained  in  the  islands  of  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  permanently  under 
the  protection  of  the  Crown  of  England ;  much 
as  he  should  have  regretted  sucn  important 
cessions,  still  would  he  have  been  content  to 
forego  all  the  benefits  of  retaining  ihem,  rather 
than  have  failed  to  act  with  the  utmost  friend Iv 
liberality  and  justice  towards  Holland.  It 
ought  not  to  be  disguised,  that  though  France 
might  have  overrun  Holland  from  the  lost  of 
conquest,  much  of  the  misery  which  had  fallen 
on  that  unfortunate  country  had  been  inflicted 
on  account  of  the  attachment  and  devotion  it 
had  cherished  for  England.  This  feeling,  so 
difficult  to  extinguish,  has  never  ceased  to 
manifest  itself;  and  it  was  possible  but  that 
for  this,  Holland  might  for  a  much  longer  time 
have  escaped  the  storm  by  which  she  was 
overwhelmed.*"         •        •        #        •        • 

**  The  system  of  fortifying  the  Netheriands  he 
considered  wise,  even  as  a  measure  of  economy. 
It  was  necessary  to  preserve  Holland  and  her 
navy  independent  of  France,  and  this  could 
only  be  secured  by  making  the  Netherlands 
strong  as  a  military  position.  This  would  save 
the  country  the  excessive  expense  of  repelling 
the  attempts  which  France  might  be  induced 
to  make  at  any  future  period.  With  this  view 
of  the  subject,  he  conceived  this  country  to  be 
highly  interested  in  fortifying  the  Netherlands 
in  the  manner  proposed,  the  expense  of  which 
would  be  met  gradually .f"         •         •         • 

*'  The  state  of  things  which  had  called  upon 
us  to  take  this  charge  upon  ourselves  had  given 
us  an  opportunity  of  fairly,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  illiberality,  proposing  to  Holland 
the  cession  of  her  colonies  to  England.  He 
had  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  our  con* 
duct  in  this  respect  had  been  justly  appreci- 
ated on  the  part  of  Holland.  She  had  viewed 
it  as  a  fiitr  proposition  made  by  a  friendly 
power,  and  not  considered  it  as  the  demand  of 
a  nation  who,  having  obtained  possession  of 
her  colonies  in  time  of  war,  refused  to  relin* 
quish  them  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  colo- 
nies obtained  by  the  arrangement  entered  into 
with  Holland  were  of  great  importance  to  this 
country,  not  only  on  account  of  th6ir  connex- 
ion widi  our  eastern  possessions,  but  on 
account  of  the  situation  in  which  they  placed 
us  with  respect  to  South  America,  by  which  a 
constant  supply  of  cotton  was  secured,  which 
would  prove  an  important  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  of  one  of  our  staple  commodities.*^ 

When  he  looked  back  and  considered 
thoee  speeches,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  Majesty's  present  Government  had 
acted  towards  the  king  of  Holland,  he 
c6uld  not  but  feel  indignant  as  an  English- 
man. He  would  wish  to  know  whether  Hol- 
land might  not  justly  demand  restitution  of 
those  colonies  which  she  ceded  in  return 
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for  the  erection  of  those  fortresses  of  which 
she  was  now  deprived,  and  was  not  even 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  arrangement  for 
disposing  of  them.  Those  f6rtresses  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  Belgium ;  but  to- 
morrow they  might  be  in  the  possession  of 
France,  and  turned  to  purposes  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
Holland.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  much 
importance,  and  which  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  this  country,  on  which  he 
wished  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  and 
information ;  but  his  principal  object,  on 
the  present  occasion,  was,  to  obtain  inform- 
ation upon  the  subject  of  this  strange 
plan  for  the  Belgian  army,  to  which  he  had 
already  alluded ;  and  he  never  could  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  permitted  that  it 
should  be  officered  by  Frenchmen.  He 
was  desirous  not  to  trespass  longer  on 
their  Lordships'  attention  ;  but,  before  he 
sat  down,  he  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and 
on  his  own  humble  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  noble  and  learned  Lord  said 
that  he  was  anxious  for  a  war  with  France. 
He  positively  denied  that  inference. 
The  difference  between  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  and  him  was  this; — the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  wished  to  embrace 
France  closely  as  a  friend,  believing  that 
if  we  were  at  peace  with  France,  we  must 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world :  he  did 
not  consider  that  all  the  endeavours  of 
our  Government  to  preserve  peace  with 
France  might  be  subverted,  as  they  would 
be,  if  the  war  party  in  France  obtained 
power.  All  the  concessions  made  by 
this  countryman  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve peace — the  abandonment  of  our 
allies,  and  our  acquiescence  in  their  degra- 
dation— the  robbery  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet — the  demolition  of  the  fortresses — 
the  occupation  of  Belgium — the  Belgian 
army*s  being  officered  by  French  officers, 
would  then  all  go  for  nothing.  France 
was  our  natural  rival,  and  as  such  must  be 
considered  our  natural  enemy.  History 
pointed  out  this  indisputable  fact;  and 
though  it  was  well  to  treat  an  enemy  with 
perfect  honesty,  courtesy,  and  civility,  yet 
it  was,  in  his  humble  opinion,  always  most 
prudent,  and  most  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Englishmen,  to  keep  him  at  arm's 
length.  Instead  of  this,  however,  our 
Government  was  allowing  that  of  Prance 
to  keep  us  so  close  in  its  fraternal  hug, 
that  it  squeezed  out  everything  it  wanted 
from  us.    There  was  a  sort  of  flirtation 


carried  on  between  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  French 
government,  which  he  could  not  say  he 
beheld  with  approbation.  We  were  obliged 
to  yield  every  thing  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  overturning  the  present  government 
of  France,  and  run  the  hazard  of  a  war  with 
our  crippled  finances ;  and  on  its  part  it 
was  ready,  occasionally,  in  leaser  points^ 
to  tamper  with  our  negociators,  and  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  noble  Earl,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  upset  the  Reform  Bill  in 
its  progress.  The  French  Ministry  believed 
the  Reform  Bill  and  the  noble  Earl's  Mi- 
nistry would  favour  France ;  but  if,  unfortu* 
nately,  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  passed, 
and  the  country  be  got  into  confusion 
by  it,  as  he  believed  would  be  the  case, 
we  should  then  see  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  France  would  any  longer  desire  to 
keep  p^ace  with  a  Government  of  this 
country,  deprived  of  its  advantages  boUi 
of  position  and  of  character.  By  the  great 
Treaties  in  1814  and  181 6,.  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  formed  to  arrest  the  aggres- 
sion and  aggrandizement  of  France,  and 
when  peace  was  established,  France  was 
permitted  to  enter,  at  Aix-la«Chapelle,  the 
general  Quadruple  Alliance  for  ihe  main- 
tenance of  the  repose  of  Europe;  but 
Great  Britain  had  never  an  idea  of  uniting 
closer  in  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  France 
than  with  any  of  the  other  great  Powers, 
and  this  policy  and  this  attempt  he  depre- 
cated, more  especially  when  ne  saw  the 
sacrifices  made  for  it.  These  were  his 
opinions  on  foreign  policy.  He  was  not 
anxious  for  war,  but  wished  it  to  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  titne,  this  country 
was  bound  to  repress  aggression,  and  to 
defeat  projects  of  foreign  aggrandizement, 
and,  though  desirous  to  avoid  a  war,  in  a 
just  cause  he  was  not  afraid  of  it.  He 
had  formerly  made  use  of  some  strong  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  distinguished 
diplomatist  who  represents  the  government 
of  France  in  this  country,  for  which  he 
was  reprehended  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack — who,  however,  it 
must  be  recollected,  satd  much  stronger 
things  both  of  the  king  of  Holland  and 
Don  Miguel.  He  said  nothing  contrary 
to  the  private  respect  and  esteem  he  enter- 
tained for  that  individual;  but  his  public 
character  was  on  record,  and  hedeaU  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  history.  That  distinguished 
diplomatist  was  a  Minister  of  Napoleon,  of 
Louis  1 8th,  of  Charles  10th,  and  now  of 
Louis  Philippe.    This  Minister,  therefore, 
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could  not  be  looked  upon  or  spoken  of  as 
if  he  came  into  public  life  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  not  stated  his  opinion  of  his  cha- 
racter in  any  underhand  way,  but  in  a  way 
which  gave  him  a  full  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  was  said.  What  he  had  said  had 
found  its  way  into  the  public  journals,  and 
it  was  competent  for  that  diplomatist  to 
contradict  anything  which  he  found  was 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  When  he  found  it 
stated  that  this  individual  was  constantly 
near  the  King's  closet,  that  despatches 
were  shewn  to  him  in  that  quarter  before 
they  reached  the  public,  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  went  one  after  another  to 
him,  appearing  to  consult,  invite,  and  to 
wait  for  his  decision,  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
heard  of  such  proceedings  with  some  de- 
gree of  disgust.  They  were  indecent,  and 
probably  dangerous.  He  did  not  wish  to 
express  himself  unfairly  towards  any  one ; 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  retract  any- 
thing he  had  said ;  and  if  any  noble  Lord 
wished  him  to  state  the  source  whence 
he  had  derived  his  information,  or  the 
foundation  for  any  expressions  he  had  used 
as  to  the  g^eat  power  and  ability  with 
which  Prince  Talleyrand  served  his  own 
Court — while  his  opinions  never  had  been 
favourable  to  England — he  would  refer  to 
the  memorial  of  Talleyrand  to  Napoleon, 
as  first  Consul,  dated  16th  Brumaire, 
year  11,  which  was  universally  in  print, 
and  must  have  due  weight  on  all  minds 
that  read  it,  especially  if  our  policy  now 
leans  to  what  was  advised  in  that  docu- 
ment. He  had  a  right,  then,  to  advert  to 
the  public  character  of  this  individual,  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued 
by  his  Majesty's  Government  towards  him, 
and  tosuspect  thathis  proceedings  would  be 
a  little  too  much  for  the  interest  of  his  own 
government,  and  would  tend  in  no  degree 
whatever  to  advance  the  interests  of  this 
country.  He  was  well  aware  that  Prince 
Tallevrand  was  in  habits  of  close  intimacy 
with  his  noble  and  lamented  relation,  who 
fully  admitted  his  great  abilities  and  pri- 
vate amiable  qualities.  But  his  noble  re- 
lation was  not  a  person  to  be  influenced 
by  any  individual.  It  was  his  habit  to 
take  his  own  course  on  all  public  matters, 
and  to  steer  clear  of  any  attempts 
to  exercise  an  undue  influence.  No  one 
could  ever  feel  at  that  period  that  France 
domineered  over  the  councils  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  carry  her  own  objects, 
or  that  England  on  any  occasion  had 
truckled  to  France  in  the  negotiations  in 


which  he  was  concerned.  France  was 
not  then  allowed  to  act  as  she  had  done  of 
late,  nor  would  she  now  have  been  so 
allowed  had  that  Statesman  been  spared 
to  his  country.  Feeling  as  he  did  on 
these  subjects,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  state  his  sentiments  unreservedly. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  reproached 
and  blamed  him  for  these  discussions; 
but,  they  had  done  an  infinite  deal  of 
good.  <  The  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered 
on  that  side  of  the  House  had  been  taken 
up  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had 
talked  of  pursuing  ''the  even  tenour  of 
his  way,"  and  had  said,  that  he  treated 
the  Opposition  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  that  nothing  said  on  this  side  of  the 
House  had  any  effect  on  him  or  the  mea- 
sures of  his  Administration.  As  the  noble 
Earl  stated  this  on  his  honour  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament  and  a  Minister,  he  was  bound 
to  believe  him ;  but  if  any  of  his  noble 
friends  behind  him  should  ever  again  come 
into  possession  of  the  portefeuHle  of  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflairs — which,  if 
Whig  supremacy  under  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  be  not  made  eternal,  may  be 
the  case — he  should  certainly  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  see  whether  there  were  not  some 
strange  alterations  in  the  Instructions  sent 
after  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
Monday  as  to  Belgium.  He  should  like 
to  know  what  was  done  at  the  Conference 
immediately  after  this  debate,  on  the 
Wednesdav,  and  whether  there  were  not 
some  little  memorandums  then  drawn  up  ? 
He  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  certain 
short  Protocol  as  to  the  fortresses,  and 
also  a  ceKain  private  Letter,  said  to  be 
addressed  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  M.  Cassimir  Perier, 
aflcr  the  discussions  in  this  House.  He 
maintained  that  the  speeches  made  in  this 
House  on  that  occasion  (particularly 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  near  him) 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  which  was  visible  at  the 
time  those  speeches  were  delivered — it  was 
universally  noticed,  and  the  discussion 
made  the  country  know  and  feel  that  the 
course  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was  roost 
discreditable  and  disadvantageous.  He  be* 
lieved  that  the  debate  had  induced  them 
to  change — and  insist  upon  the  French 
troops  being  withdrawn  from  Belgium; 
otherwise  they  would  have  remained  in 
that  country.  Before  he  concluded,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  his  noble  friend  whether 
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their  Lordships  were  ever  to  have 
the  communications  respecting  Portugal, 
which  had  been  so  long  promised  ?  Not  a 
tittle  of  information  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament  on  our  foreign  affairs,  since  the 
present  Ministry  came  into  office,  although 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  which  had 
led  to  the  most  important  results.  The 
transactions  with  regard  to  Portugal  were 
atill  wrapped  up  in  mystery  ;  and,  if  any 
reference  were  made  to  them,  Kis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  sheltered  themselves  by 
stating,  that  the  House  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  which  would  enable  it 
to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion ;  and 
now,  if  Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued — as 
it  might  be,  according  to  what  had  passed 
in  another  place— and  if  no  information 
was  previously  laid  on  the  Table  with  re- 
spect to  Belgium  or  Portugal,  our  foreign 
relations  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  gone  on 
so  long  without  affording  Parliament  the 
slightest  information  on  any  one  of  those 
subjects  with  which  it  was  most  important 
their  Lordships  should  be  fully  acquainted. 
The  noble  Marquis  concluded  by  moving, 
"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  requesting  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order,  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  House  Copies  or  Ex- 
tracts of  all  Communications  that  have  re- 
cently taken  place  between  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Belgium,  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  French  Officers  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  disciplining,  orgpanizing,  and 
acting  with  the  Belgian  Army. 

Viscount  Goderich  was  afraid  that,  in 
the  few  observations  which  he  should  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  to  their  Lord- 
ships, he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
inflicting  a  grievous  disappointment  upon 
his  noble  friend  who  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion.  His  noble  friend  appeared 
to  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  general  discussion 
of  a  most  discursive  nature,  not  only  upon 
every  point  connected  with  his  Motion,  but 
also  upon  every  other  point  which  his 
noble  friend  had  raised  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  to  France,  and,  indeed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  and  of  all 
other  countries  in  Europe.  Now  he  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  noble  friend,  that 
either  he  or  his  noble  friend  had  altogether 
mistaken  the  duty  of  an  Administration, 
circumstanced  as  the  present  was,  and 


that  he  should,  far  from  embracing,  take 
care  to  avoid  the  opportunity  which  his 
noble  friend  had  so  temptingly  furnished 
him  with.  A  discussion  like  that  in  which 
his  noble  friend  had  embarked,  was  not  only 
inconvenient,  but  even  painful  to  the 
Ministers,  under  existing  circumstances, 
because  there  was  no  other  mode  by  which 
they  could  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
imputations  which  his  noble  friend  had 
cast  upon  them,  than  to  abandon  their 
duty  by  entering  into  explanations  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  .  His 
public  duty  restrained  him  from  entering 
into  the  statement  of  those  facts  which 
were  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues ;  and  his  noble 
friend,  therefore,  must  be  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  triumph  he  could  obtain  by 
casting  imputations,  which  were  not  the 
less  unfounded  because  it  happened  to  be 
necessary  that  the  public  service  required 
that  the  refutation  of  them  should  be 
delayed.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  or,  he 
should  rather  say,  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend.  If  he  admitted  any  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  his  noble  friend  had  laid 
down,  then  his  noble  friend  would  claim 
credit  to  himself  for  having  drawn  correct 
inferences  from  those  propositions  ;  and  if 
he  gave  his  noble  friend  any  explanation 
at  all,  his  noble  friend  would  be  sure  to 
ask  for  more.  His  noble  friend  appeared 
to  think  that  discussions  of  this  nature 
were  the  easiest  possible.  [''  No,  no*' from 
the  Marquis  of  LondoTuterry,]  No  :  he 
knew  that  bis  noble  friend  had  not  said  so; 
but  then  the  clear  and  obvious  inference 
from  the  course  which  his  noble  friend  had 
pursued  was,  that  nothing  could  be  so  easy 
as  to  discuss  publicly,  negotiations  which, 
besides  being  the  most  important  and 
most  delicate  possible,  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted. He  must  contend  that  this  was 
not  a  fair  course  of  proceeding,  and  that 
there  was  as  little  of  justice  as  of  g^ood 
reasoning  in  his  noble  friend's  saying — "If 
you  do  not  give  me  the  information  I  ask, 
then  the  accusations  I  make  against  you 
must  be  true."  This,  he  said,  was  not  fair, 
because,  though  his  noble  friend  would 
doubtless  be  very  much  eratified  with  that 
information,  yet  his  noble  friend  ought  to 
know  that  it  was  information  which  the 
Ministers  were  bound  in  duty  not  to  give 
him.  Unless  his  noble  friend  could  prove 
that  it  was  fair  to  assail  an  opponent  whose 
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hands  were  tied,  his  noble  friend  must  fail 
in  demonstrating  that  the  coarse  of  his 
proceeding  was  not  unfair.  This,  then, 
was  his  answer  to  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend;  and  with  this  answer  he  should 
cheerfully  throw  himself  upon  the  good 
sense  and  justice  of  their  lordships,  but 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  of  his  noble  friend's 
speech.  The  first  of  these  points— though 
the  most  insignificant  of  them — which  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  notice  was  this; 
his  noble  friend  had  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he,  who  had  been  a  party 
to,  and  a  coadjutor  in  the  great  settlement 
of  Europe  in  1814,  could  agree  with  his 
noble  fnend  at  the  bead  of  the  Administra- 
tion m  the  observations  which  his  noble 
friend  had  made  against  many  portions  of 
that  settlement.  Now  he  assured  his 
noble  friend  that  he  had  given  him  credit 
for  a  part  which  he  had  not  taken  in  that 
settlement.  He  was  not  even  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  at  that  time,  although, 
through  the  kindness  and  attention  of  a 
relative  of  his  noble  friend,  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  that 
settlement.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, further,  that  he  cordially  agreed  in 
that  settlement,  not  because  he  thought  it 
the  best  settlement,  but  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  effected 
under  existing  circumstances.  He  might 
have  thought  that,  with  regard  to  many 
parts  of  it,  a  much  better  settlement 
might  have  been  made,  and  his  noble 
friend  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that 
others,  who  were  really  what  he  was  not — 
parties  to  the  settlement — did  not  entertain 
the  same  opinion ;  but  the  question  was, 
not  what  might  be  the  best  settlement,  but 
what  was  the  best  settlement  that  could  be 
made  under  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  must  of  necessity  be  considered  in 
order  to  make  any  settlement  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  the  limited  means  of  judgment 
which  he  possessed  at  the  time,  he  thought 
that  the  best  settlement  that  was  practic- 
able was  then  made.  Whether,  with 
better  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  he 
had  altered  that  judgment,  or  whether  he 
retained  that  judgment  still,  were  matters 
of  no  moment  whatever;  because,  as  a 
Minister,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  look 
back  to  what  things  were  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  act  in  conformity  with  them,  but 
it  was  his  business,  and  the  business  of 
every  other  Minister,  to  look  at  existing 
circumstances,  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
VOL.  VII.  {2i-} 


prudence,  and  justice,  and  the  national 
mterest  required.  But  his  noble  friend  had 
said  to  him  further — "**  How  could  you,  a 
party  to  the  great  settlement  of  Europe  in 
1814,  agree  to  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland  T*  This  was  really  a  most 
extraordinary  question.  Had  he  or  had 
any  of  his  colleagues  been  parties  to  this 
separation  ?  Did  they  not  find  that  separ- 
ation effected  when  they  came  into  office? 
Had  not  the  present  Administration,  on 
their  accession  to  office,  found  both  the 
Revolution  in  France  and  in  Belgium  com- 
pleted? His  noble  friend  must,  upon  a 
moment's  reflection,  see  that  the  present 
Government  could  have  had  no  hand  in 
consenting  to  either  of  these  events,  and  he 
could  assure  his  noble  friend,  that  the  one 
great  object  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
had  been,  to  render  those  eventsas  innocu- 
ous as  it  was  possible  to  render  changes  so 
important  and  so  extensive  as  these  changes 
were ;  and  he  need  hardly  observe,  that  all 
changes  which  were  sudden  in  their  advent* 
and  extensive  in  their  effects,  might, 
though  tending  to  the  most  beneficial, 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results  if  not 
watched  over.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
blame  any  one  who  had  been  a  party  to 
these  events,  and  he  had  made  these  ob- 
servations for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
show  how  unreasonable  was  the  imputa- 
tion of  inconsistency  which  his  noble  friend 
had  been  pleased  to  make  against  him. 
Another  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech 
to  which  he  desired  to  advert  was  that 
which  related  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  whom 
his  noble  friend  had  supposed  to  have 
great  influence  upon  the  councils  of  this 
country,  and  whom,  proceeding  on  that 
supposition,  and  upon  certain  parts  of  that 
illustrious  person's  past  life,  this  noble 
friend  had  thought  he  was  justified  in 
pursuing  with  the  most  acrimonius  anim- 
adversion, although  an  ambassador  from 
a  friendly  power.  His  noble  friend,  to 
do  him  justice,  had  not  dipped  his  arrows 
so  deeply  in  gall  on  this  as  on  a  former 
occasion ;  but  still  he  must  say,  that  his 
noble  friend  had,  even  on  this  occasion, 
indulged  in  language  the  roost  imprudent 
and  the  most  indiscreet,  that  any  public 
man  could  be  betrayed  into  with  regard  to 
the  ambassador  of  a  friendly  Power.  He 
would  not  willingly  have  touched  upon 
this  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech, 
because  he  thought,  that  the  sooner  it  was 
forgotten  the  better;  but  then,  if  he  were 
wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  it  might  be 
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Bapposed,  that  the  OoTernment  were  of 
opinion,  that  these  animadversions  were 
not  misplaced  ;  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
the  plain  inference  was,  that  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
here.  If  the  Grovernment  entertained  the 
same  opinion  as  his  noble  friend  of  Prince 
Talleyrand,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  re- 
present  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French,  that  they  could  not  transact  busi- 
ness with  such  a  person.  He  felt  it  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  speak  as  he  had 
spoken  respecting  these  aspersions  of  the 
character  of  an  individual  whose  station 
ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  such  an 
assault.  He  knew  that  his  noble  friend 
would  say  that,  because  he  protested 
•gainst  this  indiscreet,  and  imprudent, 
and  unjustifiable  language,  the  Govern- 
ment were  truckling  to  France.  Let  him, 
however,  remind  his  noble  friend,  that 
Prince  Talleyrand  had  been  the  Minister 
of  the  last  two  kings  of  France ;  and  that 
Prince  Talleyrand  had  also  had  a  large 
and  important  share  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna — the  result  of 
which  deliberations  the  noble  Marquis 
thought  so  wise  and  so  good.  Surely  the 
noble  Marquis  might  have  remembered 
these  facts;  but  if  he  had,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon  the  unjust,  as  well  as 
the  invidious,  occupation  of  ransacking 
every  [portion  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  life, 
and  bringing  up  in  judgment  against  him, 
as  present  deeds  and  as  acts  of  this  day, 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  when 
the  circumstances  of  France  were  so  dif- 
ferent, and  when  no  man  could  act  as  bis 
reason  or  his  inclination  dictated,  but  as 
the  strong  and  uncontrollable  tide  of 
affairs  compelled  him  to  fashion  his 
course.  He  should  be  glad  to  meet  in 
detail  if  he  could,  the  charge  of  his  noble 
friend,  that  this  Government  was  truckling 
to  Frances  but  his  noble  friend  had  found 
the  justification  of  that  charge  in  a  heap 
of  measures  and  transactions  which  his 
noble  friend  had  so  huddled  together,  that 
he  confessed  he  could  see  nothing  but 
confusion  in  them.  With  the  charge, 
therefore,  and  with  that  only«  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  deal.  In  the  outset  he 
indignantly  denied,  that  there  was  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  accusation.  The 
conduct  of  this  Government  towards 
France  had  been  regulated  only  by  consi- 
derations of  amity  and  justice,  which 
considerations  had  regulated  their  conduct 
towards  every  other  power;   and  never. 


he  was  happy  to  say,  had  thert  been  a 
time  at  which  a  more  cordial  unanimity 
existed  between  a  Government  of  tliis 
country  and  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  than  the  present 
moment.  His  noble  friend  had,  mdeed, 
stigmatized  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  harshest  terms,  and  had  given  his 
advice  as  to  what  their  policy  ought  to  be, 
but  he  hoped,  that  no  future  Ministers 
would  be  absurd  enough  to  take  his  noble 
friend's  advice,  however  kindly  it  might 
be  offered;  and  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  the  present  Government 
to  whom  that  advice  was  offered  in  any 
but  terms  of  friendship,  would  never  dream 
of  taking  his  noble  friend  to  their  councils. 
He  had  only  now  to  notice  the  nature  of 
the  information  which  his  noble  friend 
sought  to  acquire  by  this  motion,  which 
information  related  to  the  intention  oP 
king  Leopold  to  include  in  his  service 
foreign  officers,  and,  among  those,  French 
officers.  He  had  already  stated,  that  the 
public  interest  precluded  him  from  meeting 
this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  met.  Allow 
him,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  in- 
dependent State — for  Belgium  was  an  in- 
dependent State,  however  difficult  might 
be  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded— should  be  interfered  with  by  any 
other  State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
it  from  taking  into  its  military  service 
foreign  officers.  Indeed,  this,  which  his 
noble  friend  complained  of  as  an  intention 
of  King  Leopold,  was  a  common  practice 
with  other  Sovereigns — he  might  almost 
say  an  universal  practice.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  it;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  soldiers  who 
had  led  armies  to  battle,  had  not  been 
natfves  of  the  countries  whose  forces  they 
commanded.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  Russia,  among  whose  Com- 
manders who  had  not  been  Russians,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  mention  General 
Diebitsch  and  Admiral  Greig.  His  noble 
friend  had,  perhaps,  forgotten,  that  it  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  that 
the  Russians  first  attempted  to  form  m 
navy.  The  same  was  true  with  regard  to 
Austria,  to  Prussia,  to  Spain ;  and,  indeed, 
to  every  nation  in  the  world.  He  need 
hardly  observe,  that  Holland  fell  under 
this  rule ;  or,  he  should  rather  say,  thai 
1)er  forces  had  more  commonly  been  led 
by  foreigners  than  by  Dutchmen,  General 
Chassi,  he  believed,  wu  a  Frenchman. 
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[Here  a  noble  Lord,  either  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  tome  other  noble  Lord  in 
his  yicinity,  made  an  observation  ;  but  in  a 
tone  so  low  that  it  was  not  heard  at  the 
bar.  Viscount  Goderich  appeared  not  to 
have  observed  it,  and  was  continuing  his 
speech,  when] 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  **  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  order.  I  beg  to  put  it  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, whether  it  is  orderly  for  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  or  for  any 
other  noble  Lord,  to  prompt  another  noble 
Lord  when  he  is  speaking.  I  beg  to  put 
this  question  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Loid.- 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  My  Lords,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  cannot  sit  here  to  be  bother- 
ed with  questions  which  emanate  from  the 
ridiculous  ideas  of  individuals,  who  can- 
not or  will  not  see  anything  however  clear, 
nor  understand  anything  however  ititel- 
ligtble,  and  who,  whether  a  noble  Lord  is 
engaged  in  conversation,  or  whether  he 
addresses  the  House  upon  his  legs,  seem, 
by  an  unhappy  infirmity  of  nature,  to  be 
lamentably  incapacitated  from  under- 
standing what  is  going  on.  I  beg,  more- 
over, to  state  to  the  noble  Marquis,  whom 
I  have  in  my  eye,  that  for  the  future  I  will 
answer  no  question  of  his — and  will  give 
him  no  information  whatsoever.  If  the 
noble  Lord  feels  aggrieved  at  anything  I 
may  happen  to  do,let  him  proceed  against 
me  by  a  vote  of  censure,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
know  how  to  defend  myself,  but  I  will 
answer  no  more  of  his  questions. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry :  I  only 
asked  the  noble  Lord  a  question*  as  to  a 
point  of  order,  which  I  conceive  that  I  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do.  As  to  the  personal 
and  offensive  expressions  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  thought  proper  to 
use  towards  me,  I  beg  to  tell  tne  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  them  repeated  in  another  place,  and — 

The  Duke  of  Richmond :  My  Lords,  I 
rise  to  order.  I  move  that  the  words  of 
the  noble  Marquis  be  taken  down. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — No;  I  trust 
that  my  noble  friend  will  withdraw  that 
motion,  and  allow  so  trifling,  absurd,  and 
insignificant  a  matter  to  remain  where  it 
is.  Perhaps,  to  your  Lordships  I  ought 
to  answer  on  the  point  of  order.  My 
answer  then,  is,  that,  strictly  speaking,  for 
one  noble  Lord  to  prompt  another — as  the 
noble  Marquis  calls  it— is  quite  as  much 
out  of  order  as  oinety-nine  oat  of  a  hun- 


dred of  the  things  which  dav  after  day 
pass  in  this  House— or  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  even  in  allowing  that  one  of  every 
hundred  of  those  things  would  be  withia 
the  strict  line  of  order,  if  each  were  sub- 
jected to  the  strictness  of  the  letter  of  that 
line.  As  an  illustration,  let  me  observe, 
that  if  the  strict  rule  of  order  had  been 
observed,  I  ought  to  have  called  the  noble 
Marquis  to  order  when,  in  rising  to  put  a 
question  about  Belgium,  he  made  a  speech 
about  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Holland, 
and  France,  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters.  As  to  the  hint 
which  the  noble  Marquis  has  thrown  out 
to  me — filling  as  I  do  the  highest  judicial 
office  in  the  land— and  in  a  public  as- 
sembly like  the  present,  where  such  hints 
are  not  usually  given — as  to  that  hint,  my 
Lords,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  has 
never  been  my  habit  to  say  in  one  place 
anything  which  I  would  not  repeat  in 
another ;  and  that  it  is  not  likely  I  should 
fall  iuto  that  habit  now. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond:  I  shall  cer- 
tainly withdraw  my  motion,  at  the  request 
of  my  noble  friend.  I  am  sure  that  the 
noble  Marquis,  when  he  talks  of  order, 
must  see  that  nothing  can,  by  possibility, 
be  more  disorderly  than  for  a  noble  Lord 
to  rise  in  his  place,  and  invite  the  Lord 
Chancellor — or,  indeed,  any  other  noble 
Lord— to  fight  a  duel ;  for  such  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis, and  it  is  of  no  use  mincing  the 
matter. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  rose  again, 
and  Lord  Goderich  with  him.  The  former 
attempted  to  address  the  House,  but 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he  also  must 
rise  to  order.  When  a  noble  Lord  was 
interrupted  upon  a  point  of  order,  as  his 
noble  friend  had  been,  that  noble  Lord 
had  a  right  to  be  first  heard. 

Viscount  Goderich  had  some  diflSculty 
in  speaking  to  the  point  of  order,  and  had 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  closing  those  ob- 
servations which  he  was  addressing  to 
their  Lordships  when  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  his  noble  friend.  He  must,  how- 
ever, say,  that  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  made  any  ob- 
servation, not  one  word  of  that  observa- 
tion had  reached  him.  He  would  not  de- 
tain their  Lordships  any  further  than  to 
observe,  that  he  might  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  officers  in  the  service  of  countries  of 
which  they  were  not  natives,  the  Duke  of 
Saxa- Weimar,  whom  every  one  knew  not 
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to  be  a  native  of  Holland.  If,  then,  the 
practice  of  employing  foreign  officers  was 
common  to  every  rower  in  Europe,  surely 
there  must  be  a  very  strong  case  made  out 
before  one  country  could  be  justified  in 
interfering  with  an  independent  Power,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  that  Power  from 
indulging  in  a  practice  which  had  not  been 
denied  to  any  other  Sovereign.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  case  had  been  made  out, 
and  he  could  not  consent  to  give  his  noble 
friend  the  information^  he  sought  to  ob- 
tain by  his  Motion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  in 
the  very  few  words  which  he  had  to  offer 
on  this  subject,  he  could  assure  the  noble 
Lords  opposite,  that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  wish  than  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  or  to  disturb  that  good  un- 
derstanding which,  he  was  most  happy  to 
hear,  prevailed  between  this  and  the  go- 
vernments of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
He  mus(  further  assure  their  Lordships, 
that  there  was  no  man  in  this  country  more 
desirous  than  he  was,  to  witness  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  not  pnly  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  all  over  Europe. 
He  might  differ  with  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite as  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
that  peace,  but  he  certainly  did  not  differ 
from  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
it,  and  he  should  most  assuredly  do  no- 
thing to  hamper  or  to  obstruct  them  in 
their  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  that 
most  desirable  of  all  objects.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  his  view 
of  the  subject  before  them  (which  was  the 
employment  of  French  officers  in  the  Bel- 
gian army)  was  different  from  that  taken 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down. 
Before,  however,  he  stated  what  his  view 
of  the  subject  was,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  illustrious 
individual  who  had  been  strongly  animad- 
verted upon  by  his  noble  friend  near  him. 
True  it  was,  that  that  illustrious  individual 
had  enjoyed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  his  noble  friend*s  deceased 
relative ;  and  true  it  also  was,  that  none 
of  the  great  measures  which  had  been  re- 
solved upon  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  had  been 
concerted  or  carried  on  without  the  inter- 
vention of  that  illustrious  person.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  both  at 
that^ime,  in  every  one  of  the  great  trans- 
actions which  took  place  then,  and  in 
every  transaction  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  with  Prince  Talleyrand  since,  the 
latest  of  which  had  occurred  during  the 


short  period  in  which  he  had  been. in  his 
Majesty's  councils  after  the  late  revolution 
in  France — ^he  had  no  hesitation,  he  said, 
in  declaring,  that  in  all  those  transactions, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  them,  no  man 
could  have  conducted  himself  with  more 
firmness  and  ability,  with  regard  to  his 
own  country,  or  with  more  uprightness 
and  honour  in  all  his  communications  with 
the  Ministers  of  other  countries,  than 
Prince  Talleyrand.  They  had  heard  a 
good  deal  of  Prince  Talleyrand  from  many 
quarters,  but  he  felt  himself  bound  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  his  sincere  and  conscientious 
belief,  that  no  man's  public  and  private 
character  had  ever  been  so  much  belied  as 
both  the  public  and  the  private  character 
of  that  illustrious  individual  had  been.  He 
had  thought  it  necessary,  in  common  jus- 
tice, to  say  this  much  of  an  individual, 
respecting  whose  conduct  and  character 
he  had  had  no  small  means  of  forming  a 
judgment.  As  to  the  subject  before  their 
Lordships,  he  could  but  remind  them,  that 
it  was  one  in  which  the  interests  of  Europe 
at  large  were  materially  involved,  though 
we  had  taken  the  greatest  part  in  it. 
When  King  Leopold  left  this  country,  he 
had  congratulated  their  Lordships  upon 
the  proof  which  his  Majesty  then  gave  of 
his  desire  to  be  an  independent  sovereign. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  that  he  should  continue  inde- 
pendent, as  well  of  this  as  of  all  other 
rowers.  He  (irmly  believed,  moreover, 
that  it  was  owing  to  our  Government  that 
the  French  army  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Belgium,  and  that  the  Government  had 
insisted  upo9  this  withdrawal,  from  the 
conviction  that  King  Leopold  could  not  be 
independent  while  that  army  remained  in 
Belgium.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  there 
never  was,  in  any  part  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  period  at  which  it  would  be 
more  easy  than  at  the  present,  for  the  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  an  independent 
State  to  assume  a  station  independent  of 
all  the  world,  as  a  neutral  State  of  Europe. 
This  it  was,  at  present,  in  the  power  of 
King  Leopold  to  do,  but  it  might  not  be 
in  his  power  to  do  so  a  few  months  hence, 
for  the  events  of  a  few  months  might  make 
this  as  difficult  as  it  now  was  easy.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  had 
said,  that,  as  an  independent  Sovereign, 
King  Leopold  had  a  right  to  take  foreign 
officers  into  his  service,  and  the  noble 
Lord  had  instanced  the  practice  of  other 
countries  in  proof  of  this  position.    But, 
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allow  htm  to  observe,  that  if  Belgium  were 
like  Prussia  or  Russia,  which  had  very 
large  armies,  the  employment  of  foreign 
officers  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  because  the  number  of  them 
must  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  native  officers,  and  a  still  smaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  troops ; 
Belgium,  however,  had  an  army  of  not 
more  than  20,000  or  30,000  men  at  most. 
Let  their  Lordships  remember  what  the 
commander  of  a  regiment  was — ^he  was  the 
very  mind  and  soul  of  his  soldiers.     Let 
them  look  at  their  own  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  they  would  find  that,  by  the  law  of 
England,  foreign  officers  were  not  allowed 
to  serve  our  King.    And  why  had  such 
Acts  been  passed?    It  was  because  we 
were  sensible  how  vast  was  the  influence 
which  the  officers  must  necessarily  have 
over  the  soldiers  they  commanded.    Such, 
too,  had  been  the  law  of  Belgium,  until  it 
was  altered  at  the  instance  of  the  King. 
It  was  said,  that  there  were  now  in  Belgium 
as  many  as  400  foreign  officers.     He  had 
heard,  too  (he  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  was  not  true),  that  200  cuirassiers  had 
entered  Tonrnay,  that  there  were  as  many 
as  800  at  Liege,  and  300  or  400  in  Ath. 
These  reports  might  be  erroneous,  but  the 
statements  with  regard  to   the    officers 
rested  upon  good  authority.    They  knew 
that  French  officers  had  received  permis- 
sion from  the  king  of  the  French  to  serve 
in  Belgium;   but  upon  what  condition? 
Why,  the  condition  was,  that  they  should 
wear  the  French  uniform,  and  wear  their 
national    cockade.     There   was  another 
point,  too,  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  General 
Belliard,  one  of  these  officers,  was  not 
only  a  soldier  of  well-known  military  ta- 
lents, but  he  happened  also  to  be  the 
French  Ambassador    at    Brussels.    The 
noble  Lord  had  said,  that  King  Leopold 
was  an  independent  Prince.   Independent  ? 
What,  with  an  army  of  20,000  soldiers, 
officered  by  Frenchmen  ?    The  thing  was 
impossible  !   But  they  had  been  told,  that 
the  independence  of  the  king  of  Belgium 
was  to  be  guaranteed  by  England  and  by 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe.    This, 
however,  was  again  impossible,  for  there 
could  be  no  such  guarantee  if  the  king  of 
Belgium  was  to  have  an  army  so  constituted. 
He  supposed  that  this  plan  of  officering 
the  Belgian  army  with  Frenchmen  was  a 
substitute  for  the  use  of  French  troops. 

If  ¥>!  be  must  be  eUowed  to  wj^  that  too 


substitute  had  been  most  unwisely  chosen. 
But  this  was  not  all.     By  the  proposed 
Arrangement,  the  Netherlands  were  to  con- 
stitute a  neutral  State.    He  did  not  quarrel 
with  this  arrangement,   considering   the 
difficulties  which  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  other  arrangement;  and  in  spite  of 
the  inconveniences  which  might  result  from 
it  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe — inconve- 
niences to  which  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible— he  really  believed  that  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  found  to  answer  if  it 
were  carried  into  strict  execution,  especi- 
ally by  France.    The  Netherlands,  how- 
ever, could  never  be  a  neutral  State  with 
such  an  army  as  it  was  now  proposed  to 
give  to  King  Leopold,  and  he  was  sure  it 
was  only  necessary  to  allude  to  these  con- 
siderations, m  oraer  to  awaken  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  to  a  sense  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  effecting  what  they  proposed. 
No  one  could  be  more  desirous  than  he 
was,  to  see  this  arrangement  succeed,  in 
order  that  the  anxiety  of  Europe  might 
no  longer  be  intently  fixed  upon  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  but  it  never  could  succeed 
if  this  military  plan  were  allowed  to  go  on. 
There  was  yet  another  point  in  which  he 
should  wish  to  put  this  subject,  and  that 
was,  that  the  assistance  of  French  officers 
was  altogether  unnecessary.     He  thought 
that  he  might  speak  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  on  this  subject,  because  he  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  a  little  of  that 
country  and  of  its  army.    When  the  un- 
fortunate dispute  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  broke  out,  and  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Frederick  against  Brussels  failed, 
the  military  force  of  the  two  countries  se- 
parated.   All  the  Belgian  officers  remained 
in  Belgium,  and  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  service  they  had  seen  must  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  confide  to  foreigners.    Then  there 
was  the  youth  of  Belgium.     Was  it  meant 
to  be  contended  that  the  youth  of  Belgium 
would  not  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a 
Monarch  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  King  Leopold  to  apply  to  his 
neighbour,  the  Frencn  King,  for  military 
assistance  ?     He  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  necessity.     But  he  would  not 
detain  their  Lordships  further.     His  ob» 
ject  in    making   these  observations  had 
been,  to  expose  an  arrangement  which 
would  make  King  Leopold  little  better 
than  a  Prefect  of  France,  and  lead  to  con- 
sequences that  England  would  deplore, 
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Lord  Holland  merely  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obferving,  that,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  decision  upon  the  Motion  before  them,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  necessary  for  their 
Lordships  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  adverted.  There  was  one  part  of  the 
noble  Duke's  speech  which  had  given  him 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  noble  Duke. 
He  need  hardly  say,  that  he  alluded  to  the 
temper,  the  manliness,  and  generosity  with 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  animadverted 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quis with  regard  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 
On  public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds 
he  tiianked  the  noble  Duke  for  that  part 
of  his  speech.  There  could  be  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  injustice,  and 
the  want  of  generosity,  of  speaking  in 
harsh  and  insulting  terms  respecting  the 
ambassador' of  a  friendly  Power,  resident 
amongst  us.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  good  taste  in 
dwelling  upon  the  virtue  and  merits  of  a 
man*s  own  acquaintance,  in  an  assembly 
like  that  of  their  Lordships ;  yet  he  trusted 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
forty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
individual  who  had  been  alluded  to, 
enabled  him  to  bear  his^testimony  to  the 
fact,  that,  although  those  forty  years  had 
been  passed  during  a  time  peculiarly 
fraught  with  calumnies  of  every  de- 
scription, there  had  been  no  man's  pri- 
vate character  more  shamefully  traduced, 
and  no  man's  public  character  more 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  than-  the 
private  and  public  character  of  Prince 
Talleyrand.  With  regard  to  the  question 
before  their  Lordships,  he  must  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  it,  they  had  merely  to  consider 
whether  any  parliamentary  grounds  had 
been  made  out  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  it  called  for.  It  might  be,  that 
much  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  deserv- 
ing of  the  notice  and  consideration  of  King 
lieopold;  but  had  their  Lordships  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  He  thought  not;  and 
if  the  Motion  were  agreed  to,  would  that 
enable  the  Government  to  form  a  better 
opinion  on  the  subject?  Certainly  not. 
The  general  principle  applicable  to  this 
subject  was,  that  an  independent  Prince 
might  employ  foreign  officers  if  he  thought 
proper.  It  was  true  that  we  had  a  muni- 
cipal law«-a  very  wise  municipal  law— 


which  prohibited  foreigners  from  serviiig 
in  our  army  ;  but  that  law  would  not  give 
any  stranger  the  right  of  saying,  that 
though  we  might  choose  to  repeal  that  law, 
still  we  should  not  employ  foreign  troops. 
This  was  an  internal  regulation  of  our  own, 
and  whether  we  adhered  to  it  or  abandoned 
it,  was  our  own  affair,  not  the  business  of 
any  foreign  Power.  Our  municipal  law 
did  not  change  the  general  principle-— 
a  principle  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
every  nation  in  the  world  without  any  ex- 
ception, and  particularly  in  Portugal, 
where  foreio^n  officers  had  fi:pquently  been 
employed  for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
organizing  the  military  force  of  that  coun- 
try. And  herein,  let  him  observe,  lay  the 
fallacy  of  the  noble  Duke's  reasoning: 
for  the  noble  Duke  had  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  permanent  employment,  and 
the  organizing  and  disciplining  a  force, 
which  was  a  temporary  affair.  Well,  then, 
if  the  general  principle — the  universal 
right,  was  as  he  had  stated  it  to  be, — and 
he  believed  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
deny  the  position— the  only  remaining 
question  was,  whether  there  was  in  this 
case  any  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
took  Belgium  out  of  the  general  principle. 
If  there  were  any  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, had  their  Lordships  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Government  had  lost 
si$;ht  of  them  ?  No  one  had  assigned  any 
reason  for  such  belief — no  one  had  even 
expressed  such  belief.  If  there  did  exist 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  if  there 
were  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  did 
exist,  the  Government,  would  lose  sight 
of  them,  must  it  not  be  clear  that  the 
Government  were  engaged  in  a  nego- 
tiation of  considerable  importance  and 
delicacy,  which,  by  agreeing  to  this  Mo- 
tion, their  Lordships  would  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  Government  into  their  own 
management?  This,  he  apprehended, 
was  the  real  state  of  the  question  before 
their  Lordships.  The  speech  of  the  noble 
Duke  might  be,  and,  in  his  opinion,  wonld 
have  been,  an  exceedingly  good  speech 
for  the  Parliament  of  Belgium,  but  not 
for  a  British  Parliament.  He  would  not 
1^  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub* 
ject,  for  that  would  be  in  effect  to  agree 
to  the  Motion,  the  object  of  which  was,  of 
course,  to  get  at  those  facts.  The  noUe 
Duke  had  justly  stated,  that  the  object  of 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Belgium 
was,  to  make  it  a  neutral  State,  and  the 
noble  Duke  had  admitted  that  be  likedl 
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the  arrangtment.  Bot  the  noble  Duke 
had  forgotten  that  Belgium  was  not  yet 
placed  in  that  condition.  King  Leopold, 
at  pretent,  wat  only  under  an  arnimtice 
with  a  neighbouring  and  hostile  Power, 
and  he  was  therefore  taking,  not  from 
France  only,  but  from  any  other  quarter 
from  which  he  could  procure  them,  the 
means  of  organizing  his  army,  which, 
surelyi  was  not  an  improper  but  rather  a 
necessary  precaution,  while  in  the  neigh- 
boaring  country  preparations  were  making 
for  warfare.  The  steps,  therefore,  which 
King  Leopold  was  taking,  might,  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  be  very  fairly  con- 
sidered as  steps  essential  for  his  own  de- 
fence. Let  their  Lordships  see  also  to 
what  inquiries  discussions  like  these  might 
lead.  Might  they  not  excite  other  Powers 
to  call  for  an  inquiry  into  the  military 
force  of  each  other  ?  Might  not  Belgium 
call  for  an  investigation  into  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  might 
not  France  demand  to  know  how  many 
Prussians  or  Austrians  happened  to  be  in 
the  Russian  army  which  occupied  Poland  ? 
He  put  forward  these  considerations  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  ten* 
dency  of  discussions  like  the  present ;  be- 
cause he  had  already  stated  that  he  re- 
sisted the  Motion  for  the  reasons,  that  no 
parliamentary  grounds  had  been  made 
out  for  it,  and  that,  if  agreed  to,  it  could 
not  by  possibility  lead  to  any  good. 

The  Earl  of  Orford  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  right  of  any  independent  Sove- 
reign to  engage  in  his  service  the  officers 
of  a  foreign  State,  since  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  know,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  to  what  country  they  belonged. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  peculisr  cir- 
cumstances in  the  relations  of  this  king- 
dom, France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
that  rendered  the  employment  of  French 
officer!  in  the  service  of  Belgium  a  matter 
of  considerable  delicacy.  The  French 
force  having  withdrawn,  the  enlistments 
from  foreign  SUtes  might  amount  to  a  new 
force  as  a  substitute,  and  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  look  with  peculiar  jealousy 
to  the  establishment  of  an  army  nominally 
Belgian,  bot  virtoallv  French. 

The  Lard  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  he  rested  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  production  of  documenU,  if 
any  such  existed,  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  already  been  stated  by  his 
noble  friend  (Viscount  Qoderich).  That 
pound  was  iodependoat  of  any  matter  of 


merits,  and  merely  related  to  the  expe* 
diency  of  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  Mover.  The  question  of  interposi* 
tion  with  the  affairs  of  an  independent 
State  was  at  all  times  one  of  extreme  delt« 
cacy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  diffi- 
culty was  much  increased.  The  embar* 
rassment  would  be  still  further  augmented 
by  a  compliance  with  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Marquis.  He  would  not  be  led 
away  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
various  more  extensive  topics  upon  which 
other  noble  Lords  had  incidentally  touched, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  some- 
what injudiciously  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  objection  he  had  taken  had 
been  also  relied  upon  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  but  one  (Lord  Holland), 
and  it  did  not  seem,  therefore,  at  all  ne« 
cessary  that  he  should  further  enforce  it. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  de- 
bate upon  these  topics,  however  interest- 
ing and  important,  was  premature,  and 
that  it  would  tend  rather  to  retard  than 
promote  the  object  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quis (Londonderry)  himself  no  doubt  had 
in  view— the  general  pacification  of  £o« 
rope,  and  the  removal  of  all  the  difficulties 
that  at  this  moment  presented  themselvee. 

Lord  Holland,  in  explanation,  very 
briefly  re-stated  the  point  he  had  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  Motion,  adding,  that 
he  fully  concurred  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
after  what  had  already  been  advanced 
upon  this  subject — after,  in  his  opinion, 
the  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  noble 
Duke  (Wellington),  and  after  the  reply 
that  had  been  attempted  by  noble  Lorcu 
in  various  departmento  of  the  Government, 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it 
stood,  without  giving  the  House  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  a  division.  He 
would  say  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
advQrt  to  a  different  topic  He  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  bear  with  him  for  a 
few  momenta  only,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  set  himself  right 
with  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  He  begged 
to  state  most  distinctly,  that  he  invariably 
paid  the  greatest  respect  to  all  that  fell  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  as  it  was  his  anxious  wish,  so 
it  was  his  constant  endeavour,  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  might  be  considered  per- 
sonally acrimonious.  If  he  were  at  all 
times  detiroua  of  aroidiog  <^iice|  ho  wa| 
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Lord  Holland  merely  rose  for  the  par* 
pose  of  obeervtng:,  that,  in  order  to  come  to 
a  decision  upon  the  Motion  hefore  them,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  necessary  for  their 
Lordships  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  adverted.  There  was  one  part  of  the 
noble  Duke's  speech  which  had  given  him 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  noble  Duke. 
He  need  hardly  say>  that  he  alluded  to  the 
temper,  the  manliness,  and  generosity  with 
wUich  the  noble  Duke  had  animadverted 
upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Mar- 

Suis  with  regard  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 
In  public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds 
he  thanked  the  noble  Duke  for  that  part 
of  his  speech.  There  could  be  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  injustice,  and 
the  want  of  generosity,  of  speaking  in 
harsh  and  insulting  terms  respecting  the 
ambassador' of  a  friendly  Power,  resident 
amongst  us.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  good  taste  in 
dwelling  upon  the  virtue  and  merits  of  a 
man*s  own  acquaintance,  in  an  assembly 
like  that  of  their  Lordships ;  yet  he  trusted 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
forty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
individual  who  had  been  alluded  to, 
enabled  him  to  bear  his^testimony  to  the 
fact,  that,  although  those  forty  years  had 
been  passed  during  a  time  peculiarly 
fraught  with  calumnies  of  every  de- 
scription, there  had  been  no  man's  pri- 
vate character  more  shamefully  traduced, 
and  no  man's  public  character  more 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  than-  the 
private  and  public  character  of  Prince 
Talleyrand.  With  regard  to  the  question 
before  their  Lordships,  he  must  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion upon  it,  they  had  merely  to  consider 
whether  any  parliamentary  grounds  had 
been  made  out  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  it  called  for.  It  might  be,  that 
much  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  deserv- 
ing of  the  notice  and  consideration  of  King 
liCopold ;  but  had  their  Lordships  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  He  thought  not;  and 
if  the  Motion  were  agreed  to,  would  that 
enable  the  Government  to  form  a  better 
opinion  on  the  subject?  Certainly  not. 
The  general  principle  applicable  to  this 
subject  was,  that  an  independent  Prince 
might  employ  foreign  officers  if  he  thought 
proper.  It  was  true  that  we  had  a  muni- 
cipal law— a  very  wise  municipal  law— 


which  prohibited  foreigners  from  servio^ 
in  our  army ;  but  that  law  would  not  give 
any  stranger  the  right  of  saying,  that 
though  we  might  choose  to  repeal  that  law, 
still  we  should  not  employ  foreign  troopa. 
This  was  an  internal  regulation  of  our  own, 
and  whether  we  adhered  to  it  or  abandoned 
it,  was  our  own  affair,  not  the  business  of 
any  foreign  Power.  Our  municipal  law 
did  not  change  the  general  principle— 
a  principle  which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
every  nation  in  the  world  without  any  ex- 
ception, and  particularly  in  Portugal, 
where  foreign  officers  had  fi;pquently  been 
employed  for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
organizing  the  military  force  of  that  coun- 
try. And  herein,  let  him  observe,  lay  the 
fallacy  of  the  noble  Duke's  reasoning; 
for  the  noble  Duke  had  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  permanent  employment,  and 
the  organizing  and  disciplining  a  foroOp 
which  was  a  temporary  affair.  Well,  then, 
if  the  general  principle — the  universal 
right,  was  as  he  bad  stated  it  to  be, — and 
he  believed  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
deny  the  position — the  only  remaining 
question  was,  whether  there  was  in  this 
case  any  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
took  Belgium  out  of  the  general  principle. 
If  there  were  any  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, had  their  Lordships  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Government  had  loal 
sight  of  them  ?  No  one  had  assigned  any 
reason  for  such  belief — no  one  had  even 
expressed  such  belief.  If  there  did  exist 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  if  there 
were  no  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  did 
exist,  the  Government,  would  lose  sight 
of  them,  must  it  not  be  clear  that  the 
Government  were  engaged  in  a  nego- 
tiation of  considerable  importance  and 
delicacy,  which,  by  agreeing  to  this  Mo- 
tion, their  Lordships  would  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  Government  into  their  own 
management?  This,  he  apprehended, 
was  the  real  state  of  the  question  before 
their  Lordships.  The  speech  of  the  noble 
Duke  might  be,  and,  in  his  opinion,  would 
have  been,  an  exceedingly  good  speech 
for  the  Parliament  of  Belgium,  but  not 
for  a  British  Parliament.  He  would  not 
1^  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, for  that  would  be  in  effect  to  agree 
to  the  Motion,  the  object  of  which  was,  of 
course,  to  get  at  those  facts.  The  noUe 
Duke  had  justly  stated,  that  the  object  of 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Belgium 
was,  to  make  it  a  neutral  State,  and  the 
noble  Duke  had  admitted  that  be  like^ 
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the  arraogemtnt.  But  the  noble  Duke 
had  forgotten  that  Belgium  was  not  yet 
placed  in  that  coudition.  King  Leopold, 
at  present,  wat  only  under  an  armistice 
with  a  neighbouring  and  hostile  Power, 
and  he  was  therefore  taking,  not  from 
France  only,  but  from  any  other  quarter 
from  which  he  could  procure  them,  the 
means  of  organising  his  army,  which, 
surely,  was  not  an  improper  but  rather  a 
necessary  precaution,  while  in  the  neigh- 
boaring  country  preparations  were  making 
for  warfare.  The  steps,  therefore,  which 
King  Leopold  was  taking,  might,  in  this 
view  of  the  question,  be  very  fairly  con- 
sidered as  steps  essential  for  his  own  de- 
fence* Let  their  Lordships  see  also  to 
what  inquiries  discussions  like  these  might 
lead.  M  ight  they  not  excite  other  Powers 
to  call  for  an  inquiry  into  the  military 
force  of  each  other  ?  Might  not  Belgium 
call  for  an  investigation  into  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  might 
not  France  demand  to  know  how  many 
Prussians  or  Austrians  happened  to  be  in 
the  Rassian  army  which  occupied  Poland  ? 
He  put  forward  these  considerations  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  ten* 
dency  of  discussions  like  the  present ;  be- 
cause he  had  already  stated  that  he  re- 
sisted the  Motion  for  the  reasons,  that  no 
parliamentary  grounds  had  been  made 
out  for  it,  and  that,  if  agreed  to,  it  could 
not  by  possibility  lead  to  any  good. 

The  fearl  of  Orford  did  not  mean  to 
deny  the  right  of  any  independent  Sove- 
reign to  engage  in  his  service  the  officers 
of  a  foreign  State,  since  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  know,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  to  what  country  they  belonged. 
Ac  the  same  time,  there  were  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  relations  of  this  king- 
dom, France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
that  rendered  the  employment  of  French 
officer!  in  the  service  of  Belgium  a  matter 
of  considerable  delicacy.  The  French 
force  having  withdrawn,  the  enlistments 
from  foreign  States  might  amount  to  a  new 
force  as  a  substitute,  and  this  Govern- 
ment ooght  to  look  with  peculiar  jealousy 
to  the  establishment  of  an  army  nominally 
Belgian,  but  virtually  French. 

The  Lard  Chtmcelhr  o^erved,  that  the 
ground  upon  which  he  rested  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  production  of  documenU,  if 
any  soch  existed,  was  similar  to  that 
which  had  already  been  stated  by  his 
noble  friend  (Viscount  Qoderich).  That 
pound  was  independent  of  any  matter  of 


merits,  and  merely  related  to  the  expe« 
diency  of  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  Mover.  The  question  of  interposi* 
tion  with  the  affairs  of  an  independent 
Stote  was  at  all  times  one  of  extreme  deli* 
cacy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  diffi* 
culty  was  much  increased.  The  embar* 
rassment  would  be  still  further  augmented 
by  a  compliance  with  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Marquis.  He  would  not -be  led 
away  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  the 
various  more  extensive  topics  upon  which 
other  noble  Lords  had  incidentally  touched, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  some* 
what  injudiciously  introduced  into  the  dis« 
cussion.  The  objection  he  had  teken  had 
been  also  relied  upon  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  but  one  (Lord  Holland), 
and  it  did  not  seem,  therefore,  at  all  ne« 
cessary  that  he  should  further  enforce  it. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  de« 
bate  upon  these  topics,  however  interest* 
ing  and  important,  was  premature,  and 
that  it  would  tend  rather  to  retard  than 
promote  the  object  which  the  noble  Mar* 
quis  (Londonderry)  himself  no  doubt  had 
in  view— the  general  pacification  of  Eu« 
rope,  and  the  removal  of  all  the  difficulties 
that  at  this  moment  presented  themselves. 

Lord  Holland^  in  explanation,  very 
briefly  re-sUted  the  point  he  had  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  Motion,  adding,  that 
he  fully  concurred  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
after  what  had  already  been  advanced 
upon  this  subject — after,  in  his  opinion, 
the  unanswerable  argumente  of  the  noble 
Duke  (Wellington),  and  after  the  reply 
that  had  been  attempted  by  noble  Lords 
in  various  departmenteof  the  Qovemment, 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it 
stood,  without  giving  the  Houie  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  a  division.  He 
would  say  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
advert  to  a  different  topic  He  entreated 
their  Lordships  to  bear  with  him  for  a 
few  momente  only,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  set  himself  right 
with  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  He  begged 
to  sUte  most  distinctly,  that  he  invariably 
paid  the  greatest  respect  to  all  that  fell  from 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  as  it  was  his  anxious  wish,  so 
it  was  his  constont  endeavour,  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  might  be  considered  per* 
sonally  acrimonious.  If  he  were  at  all 
timet  dwirona  of  avotding  oAw^  b«  wa| 
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their  Lordships  were  ever  to  have 
the  communications  respecting  Portugal, 
which  had  been  so  long  promised  ?  Not  a 
tittle  of  information  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament  on  our  foreign  affairs,  since  the 
present  Ministry  came  into  office,  although 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  which  had 
led  to  the  most  important  results.  The 
transactions  with  regard  to  Portugal  were 
still  wrapped  up  in  mystery  ;  and,  if  any 
reference  were  made  to  them,  Itis  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  sheltered  themselves  by 
statmg,  that  the  House  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  which  would  enable  it 
to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  ;  and 
now,  if  Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued — as 
it  might  be,  according  to  what  had  passed 
in  another  place— and  if  no  information 
was  previously  laid  on  the  Table  with  re- 
spect to  Belgium  or  Portugal,  our  foreign 
relations  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  gone  on 
so  long  without  afibrding  Parliament  the 
slightest  information  on  any  one  of  those 
subjects  with  which  it  was  most  important 
their  Lordships  should  be  fully  acquainted. 
The  noble  Marquis  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  requesting  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order,  that  there 
be  laid  before  the  House  Copies  or  Ex- 
tracts of  all  Communications  that  have  re- 
cently taken  place  between  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Belgium,  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  French  Officers  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  disciplining,  organizing,  and 
acting  with  the  Belgian  Army. 

Viscount  Goderich  was  afraid  that,  in 
the  few  observations  which  he  should  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  to  their  Lord- 
ships, he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
inflicting  a  grievous  disappointment  upon 
his  noble  friend  who  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion.  His  noble  friend  appeared 
to  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  general  discussion 
of  a  most  discursive  nature,  not  only  upon 
every  point  connected  with  his  Motion,  but 
also  upon  every  other  point  which  his 
noble  friend  had  raised  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  to  France,  and,  indeed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  and  of  all 
other  countries  in  Europe.  Now  he  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  his  noble  friend,  that 
either  he  or  his  noble  friend  had  altogether 
mistaken  the  duty  of  an  Administration, 
circumstanced  as  the  present  was,  and 


that  he  should,  far  from  embracing,,  take 
care  to  avoid  the  opportunity  which  his 
noble  friend  had  so  temptingly  furnished 
him  with.  A  discussion  like  that  in  which 
his  noble  friend  had  embarked,  was  not  only 
inconvenient,  but  even  painful  to  the 
Ministers,  under  existing  circumstances, 
because  there  was  no  other  mode  by  which 
they  could  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
imputations  which  his  noble  friend  had 
cast  upon  them,  than  to  abandon  their 
duty  by  entering  into  explanations  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  His 
public  duty  restrained  him  from  entering 
into  the  statement  of  those  facts  which 
were  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  ;  and  his  noble 
friend,  therefore,  must  be  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  triumph  he  could  obtain  by 
casting  imputations,  which  were  not  the 
less  unfounded  because  it  happened  to  be 
necessary  that  the  public  service  required 
that  the  refutation  of  them  should  be 
delayed.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  or,  he 
should  rather  say,  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend.  If  he  admitted  an)r  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  his  noble  friend  had  laid 
down,  then  his  noble  friend  would  claim 
credit  to  himself  for  having  drawn  correct 
inferences  from  those  propositions  ;  and  if 
be  gave  his  noble  friend  any  explanation 
at  all,  his  noble  friend  would  be  sure  to 
ask  for  more.  His  noble  friend  appeared 
to  think  that  discussions  of  this  nature 
were  the  easiest  possible.  [''  No,  no*' /ram 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,]  No  :  he 
knew  that  bis  noble  friend  had  not  said  so; 
but  then  the  clear  and  obvious  inference 
from  the  course  which  his  noble  friend  had 
pursued  was,  that  nothing  could  be  so  easy 
as  to  discuss  publicly,  negotiations  which, 
besides  being  the  most  important  and 
most  delicate  possible,  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted. He  must  contend  that  this  was 
not  a  fair  course  of  proceeding,  and  that 
there  was  as  little  of  justice  as  of  good 
reasoning  in  his  noble  friend's  saying — ''If 
you  do  not  give  me  the  information  I  ask, 
then  the  accusations  I  make  against  you 
must  be  true."  This,  he  said,  was  notfair, 
because,  though  his  noble  friend  would 
doubtless  be  very  much  gratified  with  that 
information,  yet  his  noble  friend  ought  to 
know  that  it  was  information  which  the 
Ministers  were  bound  in  duty  not  to  give 
him.  Unless  his  noble  friend  could  prove 
that  it  was  fair  to  assail  an  opponent  whose 
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hands  were  tied,  his  noble  friend  must  fail 
in  demonstrating  that  the  course  of  his 
proceeding  was  not  unfair.  This,  then, 
was  his  answer  to  the  motion  of  bis  noble 
friend;  and  with  this  answer  he  should 
cheerfully  throw  himself  upon  the  good 
sense  and  justice  of  their  Lordships,  but 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  advert 
to  one  or  two  points  of  his  noble  friend's 
speech.  The  first  of  these  points—though 
the  most  insignificant  of  them — which  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  notice  was  this; 
his  noble  friend  had  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he,  who  had  been  a  party 
to,  and  a  coadjutor  in  the  great  settlement 
of  Europe  in  1814,  could  agree  with  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion m  the  observations  which  his  noble 
friend  had  made  against  many  portions  of 
that  settlement.  Now  he  assured  his 
noble  friend  that  he  had  given  him  credit 
for  a  part  which  he  had  not  taken  in  that 
settlement.  He  was  not  even  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  at  that  time,  although, 
through  the  kindness  and  attention  of  a 
relative  of  his  noble  friend,  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  that 
settlement.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, further,  that  he  cordially  agreed  in 
that  settlement,  not  because  he  thought  it 
the  best  settlement,  but  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  efiected 
under  existing  circumstances.  He  might 
have  thought  that,  with  regard  to  many 
parts  of  it,  a  much  better  settlement 
might  have  been  made,  and  his  noble 
friend  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that 
others,  who  were  really  what  he  was  not — 
parties  to  the  settlement — did  not  entertain 
the  same  opinion ;  but  the  question  was, 
not  what  might  be  the  best  settlement,  but 
what  was  the  best  settlement  that  could  be 
made  under  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  must  of  necessity  be  considered  in 
order  to  make  any  settlement  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  the  limited  means  of  judgment 
which  he  possessed  at  the  time,  he  thought 
that  the  best  settlement  that  was  practic- 
able was  then  made.  Whether,  with 
better  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  he 
had  altered  that  judgment,  or  whether  he 
retained  that  judgment  still,  were  matters 
of  no  moment  whatever;  because,  as  a 
Minister,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  look 
back  to  what  things  were  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  act  in  conformity  with  them,  but 
it  was  his  business,  and  the  business  of 
every  other  Minister,  to  look  at  existing 
circumstances,  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
VOL.  VII.  {£!-} 


prudence,  and  justice,  and  the  national 
mterest  required.  But  his  noble  friend  had 
said  to  him  further — ^*  How  could  you,  a 
party  to  the  great  settlement  of  Europe  in 
1814,  agree  to  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland  V  This  was  really  a  most 
extraordinary  question.  Had  he  or  had 
any  of  his  colleagues  been  parties  to  this 
separation  ?  Did  they  not  find  that  separ- 
ation effected  when  they  came  into  office? 
Had  not  the  present  Administration,  on 
their  accession  to  office,  found  both  the 
Revolution  in  France  and  in  Belgium  com- 
pleted? His  noble  friend  must,  upon  a 
moment's  reflection,  see  that  the  present 
Government  could  have  had  no  hand  in 
consenting  to  either  of  these  events,  and  he 
could  assure  his  noble  friend,  that  the  one 
great  object  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
had  been, to  render  those  eventsas  innocu- 
ous as  it  was  possible  to  render  changes  so 
important  and  so  extensive  as  these  changes 
were  ;  and  he  need  hardly  observe,  that  all 
changes  which  were  sudden  in  their  advent, 
and  extensive  in  their  effects,  might, 
though  tending  to  the  most  beneficial, 
lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results  if  not 
watched  over.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
blame  any  one  who  had  been  a  party  to 
these  events,  and  he  had  made  these  ob- 
servations for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
show  how  unreasonable  was  the  imputa- 
tion of  inconsistency  which  his  noble  friend 
had  been  pleased  to  make  against  him. 
Another  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech 
to  which  he  desired  to  advert  was  that 
which  related  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  whom 
his  noble  friend  had  supposed  to  have 
great  influence  upon  the  councils  of  this 
country,  and  whom,  proceeding  on  that 
supposition,  and  upon  certain  parts  of  that 
illustrious  person's  past  life,  this  noble 
friend  had  thought  he  was  justified  in 
pursuing  with  the  most  acrimonius  anim- 
adversion, although  an  ambassador  from 
a  friendly  power.  His  noble  friend,  to 
do  him  justice,  had  not  dipped  his  arrows 
so  deeply  in  gall  on  this  as  on  a  former 
occasion ;  but  still  he  must  say,  that  his 
noble  friend  had,  even  on  this  occasion, 
indulged  in  language  the  roost  imprudent 
and  the  most  indiscreet,  that  any  public 
man  could  be  betrayed  into  with  regard  to 
the  ambassador  of  a  friendly  Power.  He 
would  not  willingly  have  touched  upon 
this  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech, 
because  he  thought,  that  the  sooner  it  was 
forgotten  the  better;  but  then,  if  he  were 
wholly  silent  on  the  subject,  it  might  be 
2D 
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of  territory  and  population,  because  the 
regulation  of  the  revenues,  and  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  these  new  territories  was 
one  01  the  most  critical  tasks  that  could 
be  undertaken.    There  could  be  no  doubt, 
herefore,  that  the  increase  of  labour  was 
much  greater  than  the  mere  increase  of 
numbers  or  of  space  ;  and  he  would  state 
a  few  facts,  to  shew  the  degree  in  which 
the  labour  had  increased.     In  1792,  the 
revenue  department  was  confined  to  the 
ancient  provinces,  or  to  those  which  the 
India  Company  possessed  before  the  re- 
newal of  its  charter.     The  amount  of  the 
revenue    had    risen     successively,     from 
2,000,000/.  to6,000,000Z.— to  8,000,000/. 
—  to     11,000,000/. —  and,     finally,     to 
16,000,000/.    It  was  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  expense  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion, and  the  labour  in  a  still  greater  ratio, 
because  the  department  of  the  land  revenue 
of  India  was  environed  by  many  difficulties. 
In  1 792,  the  number  of  col  lectorates,  as  they 
are  called,  was  twenty-eight,  in  two  out  of 
the  three  Presidencies  ;  while,  in  the  three 
Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, in  1810,  the  number  had  increased 
to  eighty-six.      Let  the  House  consider 
the  difficulties  that  must  arise,  not  from 
merely  trebling  the  number  of  collectorates, 
but  from  the  vast  increase  of  territory, 
which  rendered  so  many  necessary,  and 
in  which,  be  it  remarked,  we  had   not  to 
proceed  with  the  current  institutions  of 
the  country,  but  to  remodel  the  whole 
system.   In  1813,  there  were  ninety-seven, 
or  more  collectorates ;  and  even  that  was 
not  a  fair  or  accurate  mode  of  estimating 
the  business  connected  with  the  land  re- 
venue.    In   1794,  the  whole  number  of 
the  Company's  civil  servants,  Europeans 
and  natives,  employed  by  the  two  Presi- 
dencies of    Bengal  and  Bombay  in  the 
collection  of  this  revenue — he  could  find 
no  account   for   Madras  —  was  20,000, 
and  the   charge  for   them   amotinted  to 
1,700,000/.     In   1808,  the  number  had 
increased  to  58,000  and  upwards  nearly 
three    times    the    former    number,    and 
the  charge  had  risen  to  4,800,000/.     In 
1827,    the  last  year  for  which  the  ac- 
counts were  fully  made  up,  the  number 
of  civil  servants  was   137,000  and   the 
charge  came  to  5,700,000/.     These  were 
tests  of  the  increase  of  business  in  this 
department,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
repudiate,  and  they  alone  would  be  enough 
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mended.      He  had  mentioned  the  civil 
service  and  the  land  revenue  as  two  ac- 
curate tests,  and  the  land  revenue  was  so 
interwoven  with  the  judicial  system  and 
the  police,  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  their  increase  also.      But  there 
was  one  other  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  government    of   India,    to  whicn  it 
was  necessary   to  allude — he   meant  the 
army.     In  1792  th^  whole  military  force, 
army  and  navy,   in   India,  amounted  to 
70,000  men — the  charge  for  which  was 
3,000,000/.     In  1809  the  number  of  the 
Indian  army  had  risen  to   153,000,  and 
the  charge  came  to  7,800,000/.     He  could 
not  ascertain  precisely  the  present  amount 
of  the  military  force  there,  but  it  did  not 
fall  short  of  250,000  men,  at  a  costofnear 
1 1 ,000,000/.     These  facts  proved  the  im- 
mense increase  ofthe  business  of  the  Board 
of  Control;  to  confirm  that  he  would  ad- 
vert to  another  fact.     He  held  in  his  hand 
the  number  of  drafts  and  collections — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  despatches,  which  have 
passed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board 
for  several   periods  of  fiwe  years.    The 
average  of  these  before   1810,  was  225, 
In  1828  and  1829  a  most  important  alter- 
ation took  place  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing Indian  correspondence,    but   in   the 
four  years  preceding  that  period,   these 
collections  amounted  on  an  average  to 
500.     Any  one  who  knew  anything-  of 
India  was  aware  of  what  these  collections 
were,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Courtenay)  had  formerly,  in  March 
1822,*  given  a  full  description  of  them. 
During  the  time,  while  he  was  connected 
with  this  Board,  he  had  seen  one  case  of 
a  collection  before  the  Board,  which  con- 
tained no  less  than  20,000  folio  pages, 
from  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  se- 
lections.   These  collections  increased  in 
the  five  years,  up  to  1810,  to  546,  and 
in  the  five  years  before  1826  they  rose  to 
1 ,865.     After  having  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  these  facts,  he  submitted 
it  to  their  good  sense,  whether,  taking  the 
amount  of  the  business  as  a  test  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  labour  of  the  office,  a  case 
was  not  fully  made  out.    There  was  no 
situation  under  the  Government  which  re- 
quired   more    assiduous   attention,   and 
more  unwearied  diligence,  than  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  the  affairs  of  India.     On  this  point 
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be  would  quote  an  authority  that  would 
have  great  weight  with  hon.  Geatlemen 
at  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  meant 
the  latCv  right  hon.  member  for  Knares- 
borough.    Mr.  Tiemey,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  this  subject,  said — "  He  desired 
it  should  not  be  understood  that  he  under- 
valued the  labour  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.    There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  the  State  which  required  more 
accurate  information,  or  greater  steadiness 
of  application,  than  that  office."*     If  this 
were  the  case,  and  if,   as  Mr.  Tierney 
said,  the  discharge  of  its  duties  required 
the  most  accurate  information  and    the 
most  steady  application,  was  it  good  po- 
licy and  economy  to  lower  the  salary,  and 
thus  lower  the  rank  of  an  officer  so  im- 
portant in  the  State,  and,  perhaps,  by  so 
doing,  lead  to  an  inadequate  discharge  of 
bis  high  duties?  .  Let  the  House  consider 
what  supreme  control  was  lodged  in  this 
Board.     In  the  first  place,  the  President 
of  the  Board  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  must  be  a  principal  person  in  the  Go- 
vernment.    Next,  he  had  to  do  what  no 
other  officer  had,  to  justify  every  step  he 
took,  and  could  make  no  alteration  in  a 
despatch  without  stating  his  reasons  for  it. 
The  Secretary  for  the  colonies,  when  he 
sends  a  despatch  to  any  part  of  our  pos- 
sessions, signifying  the  King's  pleasure, 
retains  the  reasons  for  what  is  there  di- 
rected in  his  own  breast,  unless  called 
upon  by  higher  authority  to  state  them. 
But  if  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol  made  an  alteration  in  a  despatch 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  had 
again  to  be  canvassed  by  them,  and  if 
they  disapproved  it,  he  had  to  assign  his 
reasons,  sometimes  more  than  once,  before 
he  could  prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  his 
alterations.     He  had  to  deal  with   two 
distinct  sets  of  authorities,  who  consti- 
tuted the  machinery  of  Government.     In 
the  first  place  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  ruling  authority  of 
India,  and  in  the  next  place,  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  India.    The  Court  of  Direct- 
ors was  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
had  to  submit  to  his  authority.    Was  it 
expedient,  then,   that  he  should    be   a 
Minister  of  \t$%  weight,  and  holding  his 
office  less  permanently  than  the  other  M  inis- 
ters  of  the  Crown  ?    Was  it  likely  that  if 
he  were  so,  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
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look  up   to  him  with  deference?    The 
same  kinds  of  reasons  applied  to  the  com- 
munications of  the  Boara  of  Control  with 
the  authorities  in  India.     Was  it  not  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  noble  and 
distinguished  men  who  were  sent  out  as 
Governors-general  to   India    the    Corn* 
wallises,  the  Wellesleys,    the    Hastmgs, 
should  feel  that  their  superior  in  this  coun- 
try was  a  person  of  high  station  in  the  Go- 
vernment; and  an  effective  and  perma- 
nent officer?     If  any  change  took  place 
in  the  remuneration  given  to  that  officer, 
which  would  lead  to  his  being  otherwise 
regarded  by  the  local  government  of  India, 
the  efficiency  of  his  office  would  be  most 
materially  impaired.    When  he  spoke  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  being  the  ruling 
body,    the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
cheered,  implying   that   they    were  the 
effective  authorities,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Control   was  a  nullity,  but  the  hon. 
Member  was  mistaken.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  must  know  something 
of  the  office,  and  he  would  be  able  to  say, 
whether  there  was  not  a  most  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  every  subject  sent  to  the 
Board  from  the  Court  of  Directors.     For- 
merly, indeed,  the  administration  of  Go- 
vernment in   the  Board  of  Control  was 
very  ine0ectivo,  and  the  business  was  very 
ill-performed  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Board.    But 
in  1807  an  important  change  was  effected 
in  its  constitution.    It  was  divided  into  de- 
partments,  corresponding  with  those  at 
the  India  House ;  and  the  result  had  been, 
that  there  was  no  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  duties  of  which  were  more 
laborious,  or  which  required  more  diligence. 
Very  few  despatches  were  returned  from  it 
without  some    alteration  by    the   Com- 
missioners.     Whether  the  Board  were  a 
good  contrivance  or  not  he  would  not  dis- 
cuss ;  but  if  it  was  to  exist  in  an  efficient 
state,  it  should  continue  as  now,  and  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  the  President  would 
impair  its  efficiency.     These  reasons  ap- 
peared to  him  to  justify  the  Government 
for  not  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
high  officers  of  the  Government.    The  re- 
duction of  the  salary  of  this  office,  could 
be  no  gain  to  the  people  of  England; 
but  would  be  merely  a  remisfion  of  a 
part  of  that  sum  which  the  Company  was 
compelled  to  appropriate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  establishment:   1^600/. 
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ttruck  off  fh>m  this  salary,  therefore, 
would  be  so  much  added  to  the  revenues 
of  iDdia ;  but  not  one  single  farthing  to 
the  revenues  of  this  country.  When  this 
argument  was  urged  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, it  was  said  that,  although  there 
was  no  direct  gain  to  the  revenues  of  Eng- 
land, yet  there  might  be  a  remote  gain,  as 
the  Company  were  compelled  to  give  its  | 
surplus  revenue  to  this  country.  With . 
regard  to  this  contingent  advantage,  the  ' 
House  might  be  assured  that  there  was  | 
now  less  prospect  of  any  surplus,  which  | 
this  saving  of  1 ,500/. would  swell,  than  ever 
there  was  at  any  former  period.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was  one  ofpublic  policy  only. 
Upon  what  principle  was  this  reduction  re- 
commended? The  Committee  had  reduced 
the  salaries  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  from 
6,000/.  to  5,000/.,  or  one-sixth,  a-year. 
Had  they  followed  the  same  rule  with  re- 
gard to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  its  salary  would  have  stood  at 
4,200/.  but,  instead  of  that  it  was  reduced 
700/.  lower,  whilst  as  important  duties 
were  attached  to  it  as  to  any  other  office 
in  the  Government.  It  was  a  most  un- 
reasonable proposition,  that  the  Secretary 
for  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  other 
small  colonies  should  stand  upon  a  higher 
footing  than  the  Secretary  for  the  empire 
of  India,  with  its  vast  wealth  and  immense 
population.  For  these  reasons  he  trusted 
the  House  would  not  think  it  expedient  to 
sanction  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  although  the  Government  had 
acted  upon  that  recommendation,  he  did 
not  believe  if  they  were  speaking  in  their 
private  capacity,  that  they  could  say  that 
this  salary  was  too  high  as  it  before  stood. 
He  called  upon  the  House  to  prevent  the 
mischief  which  the  determination  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  occasion,  and 
restore  this  office  to  the  rank  and  station 
it  bad  for  so  many  years  held.  He  begged 
to  move  these  resolutions. — *^  That  it  ap- 
pears to  this  House,  that  the  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs 
of  India  has  been  fixed,  since  the  year 
1810,  at  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  since  which 
period  the  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  said  Board  has  been  considerably  in- 
creased. That  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  oL  India,  the  control  of  which  is 
vested  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  said 
Commissioners  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  in  the  Qovemment  of 


this  empire,  and  imposes  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  said  Board,  laborious  and 
peculiar  duties.  That  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear  expedient  to  this  House 
that  the  said  salary  should  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  3,500/.,  proposed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  reduction  of  Salaries,  more 
especially  since  the  said  sum  is  so  muck 
less  in  amount  than  that  which  is  therein 
recommended  for  the  Salaries  of  the  prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  who  are  the  chief 
Officers  of  the  corresponding  departments 
of  Government." 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  complimented  the 
ability  with  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
introduced  the  subject ;  and  assured  him 
that  if  he  did  not  rollow  him  into  all  hit 
details  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  re- 
spect, but  because  he  considered  the  ques* 
tion  as  already  settled.  Although  the 
Ministers  and  Parliament  certainly  were 
not  positively  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  in  all  respects ; 
yet  unless  some  flagrant  injustice  were 
pointed  out,  they  ought  to  follow  its  re- 
commendations. He  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  Committee  had  not  en- 
tered into  an  examination  of  all  the  duties 
performed  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  When  the  Report  was  pre- 
sented, he  had  abstaiaed^rom  making  any 
obsei-vations  upon  it ;  he  should  still  ab- 
stain. He  thought  it  still  less  necessary 
to  take  any  step  upon  the  subject,  as  the 
whole  question  of  our  East-India  govern- 
ment was  to  come  under  discussion  in  the 
course  of  two  years.  The  only  ground 'on 
which  he  could  have  agreed  with  his  hon. 
friend,  that  interference  was  advisable 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  supposed 
the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  would  have 
diminished  the  dignity  of  that  officer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  population  of  India. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  such  would  be 
the  case ;  and  he  saw  no  other  ground  to 
induce  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  of  economy  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  Indian  government  as  well  as  to 
that  of  this  country.  He  believed  that 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  question  would 
be  as  efficiently  performed  for  3,500/.  as 
for  5,000/. 

Sir  George  Warrender  thought,  that 
some  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control;  but  was  of  opinion  that  dM  Com« 
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mittee  l.ad  recommended  too  extensive  a 
reduction. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  did  not  see  why 
the  salary  of  this  important  public  officer 
should  be  reduced  m  a  disproportionate 
degree  to  that  which  had  been  carried  into 
effect  in  the  salaries  of  the  other  officers 
of  State.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
office  itself  should  be  raised  to  that  level, 
that  the  individual  who  filled  it  could 
look  no  higher,  but  would  at  once  attach 
himself  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
high  and  important  duties  which  he  had 
to  perform,  instead,  as  was  often  the  case, 
of  looking  up  to  higher  offices.  The  main 
evil,  however,  to  be  remedied  was,  the 
constant  change  in  the  person  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  owing 
to  the  changes  in  the  Administration,  and 
the  consequent  change  which  must,  of 
necessity,  follow  in  the  whole  principle  of 
the  government  of  India.  The  office 
ought  not  to  be  a  political  office,  as  far  as 
the  Administration  of  the  State  affairs  of 
England  was  concerned ;  but  the  person 
who  filled  it  ought  to  be  so  permanently 
appointed  as  not  to  be  liable  to  go  out  of 
office  with  any  Administration,  but  to  be 
able  to  settle  himself  seriously  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  high  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Georg$  RMnson  said,  that  if  he 
thought  the  efficiency  or  dignity  of  the 
office  would  be  impaired  by  the  reduction 
of  salary,  he  would  vote  for  the  Motion, 
but  he  could  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  If  the  re* 
dnction  of  salary  should  be  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  the  business  of  the  office  had 
increased,  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect 
any  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  officers  in 
the  same  department,  for  their  share  of 
business  must  also  have  proportionably 
increased. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  forward  the  Motion  had  ad- 
verted to  the  Indian  army  and  revenue,  as 
a  ground  for  augmenting  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  the  salary  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  augmented.  If  large  salaries 
could  command  great  talents,  he  would 
not  object  to  paying  them ;  but  all  his 
experience  tended  to  conrince  him  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  He  thought  the 
Committee  had  drawn  a  fair  line,  and  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  it.  He  con- 
demned the  frequent  changes  in  this  office 
u  most  injuriousi  bectuse  it  was  impossible 


any  human  talent  could  enable  a  man  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness during  the  time  he  remained  in 
office. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  great  officers  of  State,  instead  of 
being  too  highly  paid,  were  remunerated 
on  too  contracted  a  scale.  He  thought 
that  the  Committee  had  gone  too  far  in 
the  recommendation  of  reductions;  and 
if  the  power  to  propose  an  increase  of 
salaries  had  been  given  to  them,  he  would 
have  been  ready,  in  certain  instances,  to. 
have  voted  for  additional  remuneration. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  might  perhaps  venture  to  ad- 
dress the  House  without  making  an 
apology  for  taking  up  its  time.  On  this 
question  he  deemed  it  his  absolute  duty 
to  give  his  opinion,  for,  having  spent  six- 
teen long  and  dreary  years  at  the  Eloard 
of  Control,  he  was,  perhaps,  more  com- 
petent than  any  other  individual  in  the 
country  to  give  information  upon  it.  It 
was  not  without  astonishment,  he  might 
say  indignation,  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  on  this 
occasion.  The  Committee  was  appointed 
on  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  and  yet  not  one 
of  the  Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  had  risen  to  defend  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee.  Every 
one  who  knew  his  right  hon.  friend  must 
feel  certain,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
take  any  other  part  than  he  had  taken,  on 
a  question  which,  if  carried  affirmatively, 
would  put  1 ,500/.  a-year  into  his  pocket« 
The  speech  of  his  right  hon.  friend  was, 
however,  a  most  feeble  one,  not  that  he  im« 
pugned  the  talents  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
l)ut  the  course  he  took  made  it  impossible 
that  his  speech  should  be  otherwise  than 
unsatisfactory.  His  right  hon.  friend 
thought  that  he  was  bound  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Committee  made  this  re- 
duction upon  an  examination  of  the  duties 
of  the  office;  but  he  could  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  that  no 
such  examination  took  place.  The  hon. 
member  for  Preston  said,  that  they  ex- 
amined a  former  member  of  the  Board, 
who  was  on  the  Committee.  Who  was 
that? — Why  the  right  hon.  member  for 
HonitOR.  With  all  respect  for  that  hon. 
Member,  he  must  say,  that  whilst  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  he  was  as  ignorant 
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of  the  affairs  of  India  as  he  (Mr.  Courtenay) 
was  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands.  The 
hon.  Member  said  truly,  that  the  President 
had  less  of  presentation  than  any  other 
Member;  he  had  fewer  dinners  to  give; 
but  did  his  right  hon.  friend  think  there 
was  no  other  duty  so  important  ?  He  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  have  retired  to  dinner, 
and  was  perhaps  then  eating  his  Michael- 
mas goose  !  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  probably  drawn  his  ideas  of 
the  duty  of  the  Board  from  Mr.  Creevey ; 
but,  because  twenty  years  ago  there  were 
members  at  the  Board  who  did  nothing, 
was  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  office  was 
still  inefficient,  and  that  a  person,  pro- 
perly performing  the  duties  of  it,  was  not 
to  be  adequately  paid?  He  could  con- 
firm, in  its  fullest  extent,  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bos- 
siney  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley),  with  respect 
to  the  laborious  nature  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  and  he  spoke  of  them  not  merely 
as  they  ought  to  be  performed,  but  as 
they  were  actually  performed.  In  point 
of  extent,  those  duties^  at  the  very  least, 
were  equal  to  the  duties  of  any  other 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, were  greater.  But  it  was  said,  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
however  laborious  his  duties,  was  not  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance  in  the  State 
to  any  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  He 
did  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  eyes  of  ihe  country  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  Ministers; 
but  that  made  a  case  in  favour  of  giving 
large  emolument  to  the  office — for  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  so  frequently 
changed ;  and  was  it  not  clear,  when  the 
salary  was  reduced,  that  the  more  able  the 
President,  the  more  likely  it  would  be 
that  he  would  soon  leave  the  office  ? 
It  was  not  true,  that  since  the  office 
had  been  placed  on  its  present  footing, 
persons  had  been  so  prone  to  leave  it. 
Before  1807,  as  he  had  stated  nineteen 
years  before,  in  the  speech  to  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  alluded,  the  duties  of  the 
India  Board  were  very  imperfectly  per- 
formed. The  late  Lord  Melville  held  other 
offices,  which  made  it  impossible  that  he 
could  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  After  he  had  left  office,  as  long 
as  the  salary  remained  at  2,000/.,  there 
was  a  quick  succession  of  Presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  late  Lord 
Minto^a  most  efficient  person,  was  speedi- 


ly removed  to  the  ^vernment  of  India. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  brother  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Thomas  Grenville), 
who  was  speedily  removed  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  then  came  Mr.  Tierney,  who  left  the 
office  on  the  change  of  Administration. 
After  this,  Lord  Harrowby  accepted  it, 
but  was  obliged  to  resign,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  labour  attached  to  the  office. 
At  length  the  present  Lord  Melville  was 
appointed  President,  and  held  it  in  1810, 
two  or  three  years  before  which,  those 
alterations  were  made  which  rendered  it  a 
most  efficient  office.  The  changes  that 
took  place  in- the  Presidency  after  these 
alterations  in  the  duties,  were  not  made,  as 
the  former  were,  on  account  of  the  lownesa 
of  the  salary.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  treated  with  some  degree  of 
ridicule  the  statement  of  his  hon.  friend, 
relative  to  the  increase  of  business  arising 
from  the  increased  magnitude  of  our  army, 
territory,  and  revenue,  alleging,  that  on  the 
same  principle,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  paid  according  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  business,  he  would  receive 
6ve  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  increase 
of  business  in  the  office  of  Commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  an  augmentation  of  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  as  from  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  Board  in  performing  those 
before  entrusted  to  it.  He  spoke  of  the 
office  up  to  the  year  1828,  when  he  left  it, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
had  been  any  relaxation  since  in  the  as- 
siduity of  the  different  departments.  He 
did  not  say  that  good  and  efficient  men 
might  not  be  got  to  Bll  the  office  in  the 
first  instance,  but  none  could  keep  it,  at 
the  salary  proposed,  unless  bom  to  here- 
ditary  wealth.  This  led  him  to  notice  the 
most  extraordinary  misconception  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  as  to  what 
was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kirkcudbright,  when  he  stated  that 
this  office  should  be  filled  by  a  statesman 
of  the  first  rank.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  did  not  mean  a  Duke,  but  a  man 
of  the  first  rank  as  to  talent — men,  who, 
like  his  late  friend  and  master  in  this  de- 
partment, Mr.  Canning,  raised  themselves 
by  their  talents  to  a  level  with  the 
first  Duke  in  the  land.  If  these  re- 
ductions were  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  he  could  only  say,  that  this 
was  the  most  atrociously  aristocratical 
course  of  proceeding  the  House  could 
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adopt.  The  consequence  would  be,  to  place 
the  whole  public  service  in  the  hands  of 
the  sons  of  Earls,  and  other  noblemen 
or  men  of  considerable  wealth «  Such  a 
great  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  pub- 
lic offices  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  take  to  the  public  service  as  to  a 
•profession.  He  knew  that  sneers  had 
been  cast  upon  those  who  took  to  the 
public  service  as  a  profession.  He  wished 
they  could  come  to  some  understanding 
on  this  subject.  If  it  were  the  opinion  of 
Ministers  that  no  person  ought  to  enter 
into  the  public  service  who  had  not,  inde- 
pendently of  it,  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  aud  family,  he  thought  they  ought 
to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  give 
effect  to  that  opinion.  Let  them  state  to 
his  Majesty,  that,  having  taken  a  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  question,  they  had 
discovered  that  talents  and  a  disposition 
to  work  were  found  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  absence  of  the  necessity  for  one  or  the 
other !  That  would  certamly  be  a  new 
view  of  the  subject ;  for,  from  childhood 
up,  all  men  were  taught  that  necessity  was 
the  most  efficient  stimulus  to  exertion, 
either  in  public  or  private  concerns.  If  this 
principle  were  adopted,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  made  public,  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
to  that  measure,  by  means  of  which,  as 
was  said,  the  people  were  to  receive  greater 
power  in  the  Legislature.  Certainly,  if 
they  were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  Le- 
gislature, there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  functions  of  the  State.  His 
hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley) 
gave  one  reason  of  the  (greatest  weight, 
for  the  party  filling  this  office  being  of  the 
first  rank  and  talent — namely,  that  he 
who  was  to  superintend  the  future  Corn- 
wallises,  Hastingses,  and  Weliesleys  of 
India,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
person  of  high  esteem  in  the  country,  and 
of  commanding  influence  in  the  Admi- 
nistration. He  knew  that  sneers  were 
east  out  upon  persons  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  who  voted  against  reduction  of 
salaries ;  and  an  hon.  Gentleman,  not  then 
present,  had  taunted  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  him  (Mr.  Courtenay) 
with  again  wanting  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
office.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
the  emoluments  of  office  were  indifierent 
to  him;  but  he  asked,  whether,  when 
persons  of  landed  property,  of  West-Indian 
or  other  interest,  were  heard  with  indul- 
gence, and  treated  even  with  tenderness 
VOL.  VII.  {£5:} 
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by  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  op- 
pose them — ^he  asked,  whether  those  who 
constituted  another  oppressed,  though  less 
extensive  interest,  ought  not  also  to  be 
heard  with  indulgence  ?  He  begged  the 
House  to  consider,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  salary  of  these  offices  to  so  very  low  a 
scale,  would  exclude  from  them  those 
who  had  entered  the  public  service  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  indeed  all  men  who  were  not 
born  to  wealth.  Whether  the  House  were 
prepared  to  come  to  that  conclusion  or 
not,  it  was  one  to  which  he  could  not 
come  :  but  he  could  hardly  trust  his 
feelings  upon  this  topic.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  take  that  opportunity, 
to  enter  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  reduction  of  salaries ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  House,  he  would 
not  do  so.  Many  of  the  circumstances 
adduced^  for  lowering  this  salary  were, 
with  him,  reasons  for  increasing  it.  It 
was  not  only  the  most  laborious,  but  the 
most  thankless  and  disagreeable  of  all  the 
high  public  offices.  The  holder  of  it  en- 
tered less  into  the  general  business  of  the 
country,  was  less  before  the  public,  and 
had  less  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  Parliament,  so  as  afterwards  to 
rise  to  a  higher  situation,  than  any  other 
public  man  of  an  equal  rank.  They  could 
not  make  the  Presidentship  of  the  Board 
of  Control  an  agreeable  office,  and  could 
only  make  it  efficient  by  not  reducing  its 
value.  The  hon.  memoer  for  Worcester 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors did  all  the  duty,  and  that  it  was  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Control  only  occa- 
sionally to  check  them.  The  name  of  the 
Board  did  not  express  its  full  powers.  Ita 
members  were  called  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  and  they  super- 
intended, directed,  and  controlled,  all 
acts,  operations^  or  poncems,  affecting 
the  revenue,  or  the  military  and  civil 
government  of  India.  In  fact,  they 
had  to  direct  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  India ;  and  this  duty  they  actual- 
ly performed.  During  the  many  years 
that  he  was  in  that  office,  not  a  single 
paragraph  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  which  came  up  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Board,  was  passed  un- 
noticed. It  was  a  ^at  mistake,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  it  was  only  an  office  of 
occasional  control,  and  was  not^  labo- 
rious and  efficient  as  any  of  the  omer  high 
offices  of  the  State.  He  gave  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  friend  his  most  cordial  support. 
2E 
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Lord  Althorp  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  tat  down  had  made  it  a 
cause  of  complaint,  that  no  Minister  had 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  question. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Merober,  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  let  it  pass  without 
expressing  his  opinion ;  but  he  was  anx- 
ious, in  the  first  instance,  to  hear  the 
sentiments  of  other  Gentlemen.  When 
the  Committee  was  formed  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  salaries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  them,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient, instead  of  commencing  with  the 
inferior  ofRces,  to  begin  with  some  of  the 
superior  ones — not  from  any  impression 
on  his  mind  that  those  offices  were  over- 
paid, but  because  the  public  seemed  to 
believe  that  they  were.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  persons  holding  office  were  the 
most  proper  to  decide  on  the  subject  of 
salaries,  and  therefore  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  that  House. 
Though  the  Committee  had  recommended 
certain  reductions,  still  it  was  fair  to  say, 
that  the  Government  was  responsible  for 
their  adoption.  If  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  appeared  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  public  service,  though  the 
Committee  might  be  blamed  for  making 
such  recommendations,  still  the  Govern- 
ment must  come  in  for  their  share  of 
censure  in  acceding  to  them.  He  ad- 
mitted that  official  salaries  should  not 
be  so  low  as  to  exclude  persons  of  small 
property  from  taking  situations  connected 
with  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Such  a  system  would  take  away  from 
different  classes  of  society  a  strong  encou- 
ragement to  accept  office,  and  it  would 
throw  the  Government  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  had  large  private 
fortunes.  Th?s,  he  conceived,  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  At 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine,  that  salaries  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  induce  individuals  to 
make  the  acquirement  of  office  a  profes- 
sion. There  were  many  reasons,  quite 
independent  of  emoluments,  which  in- 
duced individuals  to  take  office.  Gentle- 
men frequently  felt  themselves  bound, 
not  only  without  any  desire  on  their  part, 
but  absolutely  against  their  will — acting 
under  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty — to 
take  office.  He  did  not,  however,  think  (in, 
referen^Pito  the  observation  which  he  had 
heard,  that  the  pursuit  of  office  ought  to 
be  made  a  species  of  profession) — he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  likely  that  any  man 


would  thus  rear  his  son  with  a  view  to 
public  life.  Ministers  were  frequently 
changed ;  when  that  was  the  case,  office 
must  be  vacated;  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible,  uncertain  as  the  tenure  was, 
that  the  amount  of  salary  could  induce 
individuals  to  enter  into  the  public  ser- 
vice in  high  situations.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kirkcudbright  (Mr.  Cutlar  Per- 
gusson)  had  said,  that,  in  apportioning 
salaries,  they  ought  to  leave  entirely  out 
of  the  question  the  incidental  expenses 
to  which  office  was  more  or  less  liable. 
He  dissented  entirely  from  this  doctrine. 
In  his  opinion,  if  an  office  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  compel  the  individual  hold- 
ing it  to  incur  expense  which  he  other- 
wise would  not  incur,  that  circumstance 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He 
knew  that  in  settling  a  question  of  this 
kind,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
salary  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient, 
if  400/.  or  500/.  were  subtracted  from  it. 
But  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  plain 
question  was,  whether  they  could,  at  the 
salaries  proposed,  have  a  sufficient  choice 
of  persons  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  office  satisfactorily  to  the  pub- 
lic? It  had  been  said  that  this  office 
should  be  filled  by  a  statesman  of  the 
first  class.  That  he  admitted.  But  then 
it  was  argued,  that  he  should  not  be  sud« 
denly  removed  from  office,  This  was  an 
inconsistency;  for  it  was  quite  clear  that 
an  individual,  coming  in  with  a  particular 
Administration,  could  not  remain  in  office 
when  that  Administration  went  out  and 
gave  place  to  men  of  different  principles. 
The  labour  attached  to  the  office  he  al- 
lowed to  be  very  great,  but  if  they  could, 
for  3,500/.  a  year,  obtain  in  that  office 
the  services  of  an  individual  of  first  rate 
talent,  he  contended  that  they  would  not 
be  justified  in  not  agreeing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  talent.  He  should,  there* 
fore,  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  salary  proposed,  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  trifling  patronage  attached 
to  the  situation,,  was  inadequate,  when 
they  looked  to  the  duties  to  be  performed 
in  comparison  with  other  great  offices  in 
the  State.  In  his  opinion,  the  affairs  of 
India  were  too  much  neglected  in  that 
House  ;  and  he  wished  that  the  good  old 
custom  should  again  be  resorted  to,  of 
having  an  annual  Indian  budget  brought 
before  them.     Economy  in  India  had  been 
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spoken  of.  The  Company  bad  begun 
there  at  the  wrong  end.  They  were  icrew- 
iog  down  the  poor  civil  and  military  offi- 
oers  in  order  to  enable  their  revenue!  to 
meet  the  enormous  debts  which  some  Go« 
vernoTs-general  had  contracted.  The  Eu- 
ropean and  the  native  army  were  both  dis- 
gusted at  the  petty  reductions  that  had 
been  made. 

Mr.iSoui/brdsupported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  which  he  believed 
was  fully  justified  by  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  the  system 
of  paying  large  salaries  might  be  car- 
ried too  far,  if  salaries  were  more  than 
were  fairly  required  for  the  labour  to  be  per- 
formed. Now  the  Committee,  after  careful 
consideration,  had  recommended  a  reduced 
salary  with  respect  to  this  oflfice ;  and  in 
proof  of  the  principle  he  had  before  men- 
tioned, he  would  only  observe,  that  the 
last  annual  accounts,  or  what  he  might 
call  the  last  annual  budget,  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  India,  had  been 
laid  before  that  House  in  1807,  by  the 
present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  that  time  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  then  received  the  inferior 
salary.  Since  that  time  there  had  been 
no  such  accounts,  so  that  the  course  of 
oonduct  of  those  who  had  received  the 
superior  salary  did  not  show  that  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  beyond  the  necessary 
amount,  created  an  increased  amount  of 
exertion.  He  did  not  think  that  high 
offices  should  be  sought  merely  for  profit, 
or  that  politics  should  be  adopted  as  a 
profession,  and  followed  for  the  pro6t 
they  could  produce.  He  himself  had 
been  twenty-eight  yean  in  that  House 
without  having  any  such  obiect  If, 
during  that  period,  he  had  followed  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  an  unworthy 
member,  be  should  probably  have  been 
much  richer  than  he  now  was ;  certainly, 
be  could  hardly  have  been  poorer. 

Mr.  Siuart  Wortley  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  should  not  think  of  dividing  the  House, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  only  done 
bis  duty  in  bringing  the  subject  under  iu 
consideration. 

The  Resolntiotts  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Grakd  Jury  Laws  (Irblard).]  Mr. 
Stanley  rose  to  call  the  consideration  of 
the  House  to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to 
a  speedy  settlement  of  a  question  which 
had  already  engrossed  much  time  and  at- 1 


tention.  He  did  not  intend  to  do  mora 
in  the  present  Session,  than  merely  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure he  at  present  felt  disposed  to  intro- 
duce with  regard  to  Grand  Juries,  and 
Grand  Jury  Presentments  in  Ireland.  He 
had  not  distinctly  and  positively  deter- 
mined upon  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
he  should  introauoe,  because  as  yet  he 
did  not  feel  fully  informed  upon  ail  the 
details  of  this  important  subject.  He  was 
speaking  on  a  matter  with  which  he  was 
not  practically  acquainted,  but  he  spoke 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  should  most  prob- 
ably receive  the  benefit  of  their  better  in- 
formation. In  what  he  now  proposed  to 
do,  he  followed  the  principles  which  com- 
mon sense  seemed  to  indicate,  which  ap« 
peered  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  taken  on  this  subject, 
but  he  feared  it  would  be  found  impossible 
for  him  at  present  to  do  adequate  justice 
to  this  important  question.  The  consti- 
tution of  Grand  Juries,  their  powers,  and 
the  presentments  they  made,  had,  year 
after  year,  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
in  that  House,  yet  no  measure  for  reme- 
dying the  defects  of  the  system  had 
been  laid  on  its  Table.  The  matter  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  when  the  right  boo. 
member  for  Tamworth  held  the  situa- 
tion which  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  now  the 
honour  to  fill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  himself  stated  that  fact.  There  had 
been  Committees  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  1822, 
and  1825,  and  the  latter  of  these  had  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  Grand  Jary  laws,  and  to  the  fact, 
that  though  complaints  of  them  had  long 
existed,  no  remedy  had  been  proposed, 
but  that  the  defecu  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  unaltered,  which  the  Committee 
recommended  they  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  do.  Even  after  that  report 
and  that  recommendation,  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  matter.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  Grand  Jury  presentments 
under  the  present  system  was,  a  laige 
augmentation  of  the  taxation  of  Ihe  coun- 
ties of  Ireland;  but  then,  in  answer  to 
that  objection,  it  was  urged,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  this  taxation  was  expended  in  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  coostry.  If 
that  was  the  feet,  it  would  at  first  sight 
seem  an  advantage.  The  internal  im- 
provement of  a  country  might  be,  under 
3E3 
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some  circumstances,  an  evidence  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country — of 
its  power  to  bear  an  increased  pressure ; 
but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  might 
be  an  evidence  of  no  such  thing ;  or,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  the  internal  im- 
provement might  not  compensate  for  the 
increased  pressure  at  the  cost  of  which  it 
was  obtained.  He  feared  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  latter  was  the  case  with  Ire- 
land. Still,  however,  all  the  expenditure 
that  was  complained  of,  could  not  fairly 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
From  750,000/.  expended  in  this  man- 
ner, there  was  to  be  deducted  a  sum  of 
360,000/.,  over  which  the  Grand  Jury  had 
no  control.  He  ought  here  to  observe, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Grand  Juries  of  that  coun- 
try could  not  be  compared  with  the  bodies 
that  were  known  by  the  same  name  in  this 
country.  The*  composition  of  the  two, 
and  the  rules  that  governed  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  power  they  had  to  exercise, 
and  the  duties  they  were  called  on  to  per- 
form,  were  quite  different.  The  disposal  of 
the  criminal  charges  in  their  country  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  an  Irish 
Grand  Jury;  they  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
whole  of  the  internal  business  of  the 
county.  They  regulated  its  civil  concerns 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  de- 
cided upon  its  criminal  business ;  they 
determined  upon  what  public  works  were 
to  be  performed  ;  what  was  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  them;  and  they  taxed  the 
public  for  that  payment ;  but  they  did  not 
pay  the  burthen  which  they  thus  imposed 
on  the  county.  The  works  that  were  to 
be  performed — -the  payment  that  was  to 
be  made  in  respect  of  those  works — the 
prices  at  which  the  labour  and  materials 
were  to  be  furnished,  were  all  determined 
upon  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  determined 
on  by  them  in  secret,  and  without  the 
check  of  responsibility,  and  all  the  varied 
and  multiplied  labours  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  Grand  Jury,  were  performed  within 
the  short  space  of  three  or  four  days  only. 
Under  such  a  system  it  was  impossible 
that  the  duty  should  be  performed  with 
satisfaction  to  the  country ;  it  was  next 
to  impossible  that  it  should  escape  from 
suspicion^— unjust  suspicion,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  but  still  suspicion  in  all ;  and 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  coun- 
try should  believe  all  these  duties  were 


welly  even  if  they  were  honestly  performed. 
As  a  proof  of  the  sort  of  busmess  per- 
formed by  the  Grand  Jury,  he  should  re- 
fer to  the  returns  from  six  counties,  which 
he  had  taken  indiscriminately,  and  in 
which  it  appeared ,  that  in  the  course  of 
one  year  the  average  number  of  indict- 
ments and  presentments  disposed  of  by 
the  Grand  Jury  in  these  counties  amount- 
ed to  5,369.  The  average  number  of  days 
during  which  the  Grand  Jury  sat  was 
three  or  four,  so  that  the  average  number 
of  presentments  and  indictments  disposed 
of  by  each  Grand  Jury  amounted  to  244 
in  that  short  space  of  time.  He  would 
ask,  whether  any  man  could  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  244  subjects,  many  of  them  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  all  requiring 
careful  examination,  could  be  properly  dis- 
posed of  within  the  short  space  of  four 
days  ?  The  fact  was,  that  the  system  was 
one  that  depended  entirely  on  the  credit 
which  one  Grand  Juryman  gave  to  the 
representations  of  another.  One  Grand 
Juryman  from  one  part  of  the  county  said 
that  a  certain  thing  was  necessary  to  be 
done ;  then  another,  from  a  different  part, 
said  that  something  else  was  required  in 
his  district.  They  said  to  each  other, 
"  give  me  credit  for  what  I  say,  and  I  will 
give  you  credit  for  what  you  say."  Each 
did  give  the  other  credit;  and  in  that 
manner  the  complicated  business  of  the 
county  was  despatched.  This  system  of 
combination  was  carried  on  widiout  any 
dishonest  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Juries,  and  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  amount  of  business  they 
had  to  perform,  and  the  short  space  of 
time  in  which  they  were  assembled  for  that 
purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  same 
causes,  the  Grand  Juries  had  subdivided 
themselves  into  so  many  distinct  divisions 
— each  for  a  separate  part  of  the  county 
they  were  all  met  to  regulate.  Two  gen- 
tlemen, perhaps,  came  from  one  barony, 
and  all  the  business  of  that  barony  was 
left  in  their  hands ;  one  gentleman  came 
from  another,  and  its  affairs  were  in  like 
manner  intrusted  solely  to  his  manage- 
ment. The  great  body  took  the  repre- 
sentations of  each  particular  individual 
for  true,  because  they  had  neither  leisure 
nor  the  means  of  information  to  form  a 
judgment  on  them ;  and  in  the  end,  the 
system  of  Grand  Jury  presentments  amount- 
ed to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mode 
of  carrying  into  effect,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, improvements  suggested  by  private 
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and  individaal  interest.  The  Grand  Jury 
fixed  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  the 
workmen  that  were  to  be  employed  upon 
it»  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid;  and 
then  he  wished  to  know,  what  were  the 
motives  that  would  make  them  sparing  in 
the  application  of  the  public  money?  First, 
who  were  the  persons  of  whom  the  Grand 
Jury  was  formed  ?  They  were  generally 
selected  from  the -landed  proprietors  of 
the  county,  but  the  absence  of  the  landed 
proprietors  was  often  supplied  by  their 
agents,  who  represented  the  absentees, 
and  by  inferior  persons,  who  sometimes 
were  necessarily  called  in  to  complete 
the  required  number.  The  taxes  imposed 
by  the  Graud  Jury  were  not  paid  by 
these  persons,  but  by  the  occupying 
tenants  of  the  land.  It  might,  he  knew, 
be  said,  that  though  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  occupying  tenants,  the  ex- 
pense ultimately  came  on  the  landlords,  in 
the  shape  of  diminbhed  rent ;  but  that  did 
not  always  happen.  When  a  tenant  held 
a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  every  annual 
augmentation  of  the  burthens  of  the  county 
fell  upon  the  occupying  tenant,  and  was 
never  reimbursed  by  the  landlord.  He 
repeated,  that  these  evils  must  be  expect- 
ed under  such  a  system  as  this,  where  the 
Grand  Jury  had  neither  time  nor  informa- 
tion to  guide  them,  but  where,  even  if 
they  had  both,  there  was  not  that  check 
upon  them  which  the  receiving  of  evidence 
on  these  matters  publicly  would  afford. 
In  consequence  of  this,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral opinion  abroad  that  a  system  of  favour* 
itism  prevailed  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
sons selected  to  perform  the  work  thus  re- 
solved on  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  works, 
too,  were  often  done  in  a  slovenly  manner 
—the  accounts  of  the  expenses  were  lax— 
there  was  no  check  on  the  expenditure — 
the  works  were  often  undertaken,  not  for 
public  advantage,  but  in  many  cases  for 

Erivate  benefit  alone.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
e  would  mention  a  case  that  nad  occurred 
in  the  countj  of  Mayo  [hear,  hear] ;  he 
meant  nothmg  with  reference  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Mayo,  who  was  crying 
''  hear,  hear,**  behind  him.  He  took  it  from 
the  evidence.  "  I  know,"  said  the  witness, 
**  one  case  where  work  was  done  under 
the  pretence  of  ipaking  a  bridge,  which 
could  be  of  no  public  convenience  where 
it  was  placed  ;  it  was  intended  to  be  made 
an  embankment ;  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted it  was  ready  to  fall,  and  scarcely 

pad  tb«  aooouni  of  the  money  expanded 


in  its  construction  been  furnished  before 
it  did  fall."  The  House  would  most  pro- 
bably ask,  how  a  bridge  could  be  converted 
into  an  embankment? — the  answer  was 
easy  and  simple ;  **  by  stopping  up  the 
arch,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sea  from  flow- 
ing throught  it,  and  then  by  suffering  the 
sea  to  pass  along  by  it  to  another  level." 
To  be  sure,  if  a  work  could  be  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  both  bridge  and 
embankment  by  one  expense,  it  would  be 
a  piece  of  economy ;  but  it  had  not  that 
merit,  for  there  was  no  road  leading  to  it 
on  either  side.  The  witness,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  added — "  There  was 
no  road  intended  to  be  made,  and  I  ima- 
gine there  was  no  use  for.  a  road  there,  ais 
there  was  a  bridge  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  place."  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  such  instances  as  these  were  rare 
[hear^  hear].  He  did  not  know  the 
meaningof  that  cheer — did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber behind  him  mean  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Domimch  Braume :  Oh !  I  approve 
it  entirely. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  was  more  than 
he  did — for  he  disapproved  of  it. 

Mr.  Dominich  Browne :  I  mean,  I  ap- 
prove of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says — I  disapprove  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Stanley  continued :  The  Special 
Session  might  be  some  check  to  these 
abuses,  but  that  the  Grand  Jury  after- 
wards possessed  the  power  of  reversing  the 
decisions  of  the  Special  Sessions.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  which,  he  acknowledged, 
was  not  now  fully  matured,  but  which 
would  present  something  tangible  as  a  cure 
for  these  abuses.  He  should  introduce  the 
Bill,  and  get  it  printed,  with  the  view  of 
getting  information  on  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  his  Bill  would  repeal  and  con- 
solidate from  sixty-five  to  seventy  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  would  become  a  sort  of 
manual  for  Grand  Juries,  containing  a 
complete  summary  of  their  duties,  and  a 
guidance  for  them  in  the  civil  business  of 
their  county.  In  the  first  instance,  he  pro- 
posed to  separate  the  civil  from  the 
criminal  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  One  arrangement  which  he 
had  to  propose  was,  that  all  public  works, 
before  they  went  to  the  Grand  Jury,  should 
be  presented  to  the  Magistrates  in  Ses- 
sions, and  that  they  should  be  allowed  a 
negative  on  the  subject;  and  he  also  pro- 
povsd  to  take  twaj  from  Grand  Juries  tb^ 
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power  of  passing  presentments  which  any 
Special  Session  should  have  declared  t6 
be  unnecessary.  It  was  also  to  be  enacted, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Special  Session  pre- 
sentments was  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Grand  Juries,  who  was  to  give  notice 
of  the  amount  of  business  to  the  High 
Sheriff,  and  who,  upon  that  notice,  would 
have  to  fix  a  day  (not  less  than  three  days, 
and  not  more  tliau  ten,  after)  on  which  the 
business  was  to  commence.  With  respect 
to  the  qualification  for  a  Grand  Juror,  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  that ;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  propose  no  further 
qualification  than  that  nominal  one  which 
existed  already.  He  also  proposed  that 
it  should  be  mandatory  on  the  High 
Sheriff  to  select  persons  from  each  barony 
to  serve  on  the  Grand  Juries;  and  that,  of 
the  twenty-three  Grand  Jurors  first  named, 
there  should  be  one  at  least  from  each 
barony  and  half-barony.  Another  of 
hia  propositions  was,  that  in  every  county 
there  should  be  appointed  one  or  more 
Surveyors,  to  be  examined  by  aii  unpaid 
Board,  and  to  be  attached  to  the  different 
counties,  and  removeable  on  a  complaint 
from  the  Grand  Jury.  These  appoint- 
ments he  proposed  should  be  invested  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  he  did  so,  be- 
cause, as  there  would  be  great  responsi- 
bility attached  to  the  office,  he  thought  it 
better  that  they  should  emanate  from  that 
high  authority  than  from  the  local  Grand 
Juries.  Another  of  his  proposals  was, 
that  the  Grand  Jury,  havmg  been  sum- 
moned and  sworn  fox  the  despatch  of 
civil  business,  should  sit  in  open  Court, 
and  that  the  evidence  before  them  should 
also  be  given  in  public;  though,  should 
they  consider  deliberation  to  be  neces- 
sary, there  could  be  no  harm  in  their 
retiring  for  that  purpose  into  a  private 
room,  and  subsequently  giving  their  deci- 
sion again  in  open  Court.  With  respect 
to  the  public  works,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  all  be  executed  by  contract — that 
special  tenders  should  be  given  in,  and 
that,  unless  there  was  some  serious  objec- 
tion, the  lowest  tender  should  be  accepted, 
the  contractors  being  compelled  to  pay  by 
money  payments  all  those  whom  they 
might  employ  under  8«ch  tenders.  He 
likewise  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
office  of  Supervisor,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Overseer  of  Roads,  and  to  invest  the  whole 
of  their  power  in  the  contractors,  with  a 
.controlling  influence  over  them  in  the 
SoTveyorSf    He  also  proposed  tQ  al^iisb 


the  mode  of  accounting  by  affidavit.  It 
bad  been  suggested  that  the  Grand  Jury 
ought  to  be  an  elected  body,  in  order  that 
those  who  imposed  the  taxes  might  be 
chosen  bv  those  who  had  to  pay  the  taxes; 
but  he  thought  that,  as  there  would  be 
payments  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  Grand  Juries  were,  the  making  of 
them  an  elected  body  would  lead  to  job- 
bing; and  that  the  only  fair  way  of  mak- 
ing the  tax-imposers  tax-payers  would  be, 
to  provide  that  the  county  cess  should  be 
charged  in  all  future  leases,  not  on  the 
occupying  tenant,  but  on  the  landlord 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  property.  To 
this  general  arrangement,  however,  he  pro- 
posed the  exception,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  country  being  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
certain  charges  should  be  payable  by  the 
tenant,  and  he  did  this  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  on  their  minds  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  endeavour  to  put  down  disturb* 
ance.  With  regard  to  the  presentments 
for  the  repair  and  making  of  new  roads,  it 
was  but  fair,  upon  the  same  principle,  that 
those  who  denved  the  benefit  should  bear 
the  expense.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
fix  upon  the  landlord,  and  not  upon  the 
tenant,  the  payment  of  all  charges  for  the 
repair  and  making  of  roads.  He  had  then 
gone  through  the  principal  points  of  the 
Bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce.  He 
was  aware  that  he  had  done  so  very  imper* 
fectly  and  inadequately.  He  was  aware 
that  much  of  what  he  had  laid  down 
might  be  open  to  improvement;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  it  would  be  a  very 
considerable  improvement  if,  fbr  a  system 
of  secrecy,  a  system  of  publicity  were  sub- 
stituted— if,  for  a  system  founded  upon 
party  prejudice  and  individual  interest 
one  were  introduced  calculated  to  work 
equally  for  the  good  of  all— if  a  system 
of  favouritism  were  superseded  by  one  of 
impartiality — if,  for  a  system  of  affidavit,  one 
of  verbal  testimonypublicly  given  in  an  open 
Court,  came,  into  practice,  and,  finally,  if 
for  the  system  which  exempted  the  Gnmd 
Jury  from  the  taxes  they  laid  on  others, 
the  House  established  a  system  which 
would  make  those  who  imposed  the  taxes, 
and  benefitted  by  them,  pay  them  from 
their  own  pockets.  Whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  the  measure,  or  into  whosoever 
hands  it  might  hereafter  fall,  it  would  at 
least  be  satisfactory  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
SQ  far  more  favoured  than  his  predecessors, 
that  he  had  been  allowed  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  a  measure  mwAk  N 
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believed,  would  greatly  amend  and  im- 
prote  the  system  of  Grand  Juries  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  introduced  the  subject 
With  the  deepest  sense  of  its  importance, 
and  of  his  own  incompetence  and  in- 
adequacy properly  to  discharge  the  task 
which  his  official  situation  imposed  upon 
himi  abd  he  had  only  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Grand  Jury- 
laws  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  W^B9  concurred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  as  to  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration  of  the  present  system ;  but 
he  could  not  help  differing  from  him  as  to 
some  of  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to 
effect  that  improvement  As  to  the  regu- 
lation of  having  all  the  business  transacted 
In  open  Court — when  he  considered  that 
even  in  that  House,  open  as  it  was  to  the 
control  of  the  Press,  and  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  enormous  abuses 
had  fbrmerly  existed  in  the  mansgement  of 
the  public  money,  he  feared  that  they  must 
look  to  some  other  cause  than  the  mere 
want  of  publicity  to  account  for  the  evil. 
With  all  the  precautions  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  grand  evil 
would  remain.  Why  was  one  part  of  a 
o«unty  assessed  and  another  not  ?  Why 
were  the  Grand  Jury  selected  from  one 
district,  and  not  from  another?  No 
effectual  amendment  could  be  achieved 
until  they  applied  to  the  Grand  Jury 
System,  tne  same  reform  which  they  were 
now  adopting  in  the  legislative  body,  tfnd 
gave  to  every  person  paying  taxes  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  impose 
them.  Not  that  he  would  have  the  Grand 
Jury,  as  a  judicial  body,  elected.  There 
wasthennootheralternativcthantoseparate 
(he  jddidel  from  the  financial  functions  of 
the  Grand  Jury.  Me  should  be  glad  to 
see  in  each  county  a  County  Board,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Grand  Jury,  with  full  powers 
to  administer  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
co«mty«  This  plan  was  adopted  With  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  otner  countries, 
and  particularly  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
people  of  Irehind  were  bent  open  one  ob- 
ject— namely,  justice,  and  they  could  not 
conceive  that  that  coold  be  obtained  if  the 
control  of  the  public  money  were  given  to 
an  oligarchy,  nowever  abuses  might  be 
oheek^  or  controlled.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  do  some  good,  and  he 
tlianked  him  for  it;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  mistaken  if  he  imagined 
that  this  Bill  would  satisfy  the  people  of 


Mr.  ffnnt  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
this  plan,  brought  forward  Ader  nine 
months' preparation,  instead  of  gettingrid  of 
the  Grand  Jury  system,  Which  no  one  had 
described  in  such  hard  terms  as  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  himself,  was  only  afler  all 
an  alteration,  an  amelioration  they  might 
call  it  if  they  pleased,  but  in  fact  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  bad  system 
made  easy.  He  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  plan  would  give  satisfkction 
to  the  Irish  public. 

Sir  John  Milley Doy teihoMj^Mi  it  impos- 
sible for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  any 
system  so  ruinous  to  morals  ds  the  present 
Grtind  Jurv  system  of  Ireland.  He  should 
be  glad  if  the  plan  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
hadeone  further  than  it  d  id .  He  should  vote 
for  tnis  measure,  because  he  thought  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  The 
present  Was  not  the  fit  time  to  discuss  the 
details,  but  he  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  them  at  the  proper  op- 
portunity. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  congratulated  the 
country  upon  having  at  last  some  remedy 
proposed  for  the  abuses  which  all  parties 
admitted  to  exist.  He  should  t>e  ready  to 
give  any  assistance  in  his  power  to  forward 
so  desirable  an  object.  He  thoaght  it 
better  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  svstcm. 
if  possible,  than  at  once  to  abolish  it,  ana 
adopt  a  mere  vistonary  scheme,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  existed  only  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  Gentlemen.  He  thought  the  rtght 
hon:  Secretary  had  rather  overcharged  the 
picture  he  had  drawn  ;  at  least,  on  the 
Grand  Juries  which  he  had  attended,  there 
were  precautions  taken  to  prevent  fraud, 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  ap- 
peared quite  unacmrainted.  He  was  will- 
mg  to  give  the  Bill  a  fair  discussion,  and 
should  support  those  parts  of  it  which  he 
approved  of.  He  was  pleased  that  the 
Government  had  taken  up  the  subject;  and 
though  he  did  not  expect  the  proposed 
Bill  would  remove  all  the  ertls  arising  out 
of  the  present  system,  he  was  glad  to  see  a 
beginning  made,  and  he  doubted  not  but 
it  would  lead  to  other  measures  advantage- 
ous to  Ireland.  Much  had  hitherto  been 
promised,  bnt  very  little  performed  for  that 
country. 

Mr.  Henry  Oraitan  joined  with  other 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  in  retorning  his 
thanks  to  tlie  right  hon.  Secretary  for  this 
Bill.  He  considered  that  it  was  high 
time  some  alteration  for  the  better  took 
pie«6|  M  it  wm  adoriilMl  that  pe«t  abtnet 
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had  existed,  and  were  known  to  exist,  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  He,  however,  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  somewhat 
over-garnished  his  statement,  and  it  was 
not  by  crying  down  all  parts  of  a  system 
which  bad  been  adopted  for  a  century  that 
the  new  Bill  was  to  produce  every  remedy. 
He  approved  of  that  part  of  the  proposed 
Bill,  which  assessed  the  landlord  instead 
of  the  tenant.     He  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  this  express  purpose  three  years  ago, 
but  it  had  been  rejected.    This  alteration . 
would,  in  bis  opinion,  remove  a  portion  of 
the  evils ;  but  he  certainly  disapproved  of 
any  contemplated   plan  of   electing  the 
Jurors.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
only  making  an  alteration  in  this  system ; 
for  the  Grand  Jurors  were  also  Magistrates, 
and  they  would,  under  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  do  that  as  Magis- 
trates which  they   now  did    as    Grand 
Jurors.     He  admitted  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  the  civil  and  criminal 
duties  of  Jurors  were  made  distinct  from 
each  other.     He  also  considered  that  the 
charge  of  jobbing  was  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
individuals  who  had  to  perform  the  duties 
of  Jurors,  but  to  the  system  existing  in 
this  country.    The  great  instrument  of 
taxation  was  that  House,  which,  by  one  of 
its  bills — that  to  establish  the  police — laid 
a  heavier  tax  on  the  counties  of  Ireland 
than  was  laid  on  by  all  the  Grand  Juries 
of  Ireland  for  a  series  of  years.     The  Bill 
would  certainly  tend  to  correct  many  no- 
torious abuses,  but  it  was  not  precisely  the 
system  he  wished  to  see  adopted. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  the  present  Grand 
Jury  system  was  only  calculated  to  support 
hereditary  patronage.  Many  individuals, 
it  was  well  known,  would  never  have  at- 
tended the  Assizes  but  for  this  circum- 
stance. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  in  wishing  to  see  the 
fiscal  separated  from  the  criminal  duties. 
Many  great  abuses  undoubtedly  bad  exist- 
ed,and  he  felt  happy  in  seeing  that  Govern- 
ment had  taken  up  the  subject,  and  they 
were  likely  to  be  abolished.  He  wished 
to  see  a  set  of  Commissioners  appointed 
to  look  after  the  roads,  and  he  wished  the 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
those  who  disposed  of  their  property,  but 
he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  such  improvements  were  extended  to 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Blackney  was  also  aware  of  the 
great  abuses  existing,  but  doubted  the 
9 fficacy  of  the  preient  Bill  to  remove  tbem. 


Mr.  Ruthven  wished  to  understand,  in 
the  alterations  that  were  proposed  in  the 
Grand  Jury  system,  what  arrangements 
were  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  parlia- 
mentary business  of  the  Assizes.  As  to 
the  appointment  of  County  Surveyors,  he 
hoped  the  expense  of  that  office,  although 
he  believed  it  was  necessary,  was  not  to  be 
paid  by  the  counties :  he  very  much  re- 
gretted that  any  circumstance  should  have 
induced  the  Government  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  important  subject  to 
so  late  a  period,  and  then  not  be  prepared 
with  a  complete  measure. 

Mr.  Shell  did  not  altogether  understand 
how  the  money  was  to  be  advanced,  and  the 
estimates  made.  Were  the  Commissioners  to 
determine  as  to  what  was  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  works,without  the  power 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Jury? 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  an  arrangement  of 
that  sort  was  the  only  security  they  could 
have,  that  the  public  money  should  not  be 
thrown  away  on  useless  undertakings. 
It  was  absurd  to  begin  works  without  the 
means  of  completing  them.  It  was  posi- 
tively necessary  that  the  Grand  Jury 
should  be  compelled  to  complete  works 
which  they  had  induced  the  Commissioners 
to  commence. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  this  regulation  was  in 
force  before,  and  merely  authorized  the 
Commissioners  to  come  upon  the  Grand 
Juries. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  September  30,  1831. 

MiNi/»8.]  BUli.  Brought  up  fhm  the  CommoM  and  rad 
a  first  time,  the  Public  Worki  (Ireland.)  The  Common 
Law  Officers,  and  the  Charity  CommJssioaen.  Read  e 
lecond  timet  the  Oalway  Frmchliei  Luaatifli  Oom- 
minioDf. 

PetitionapreBented.  By  Lord  Punnunr,  from  the  llagiatntaa 
and  Pncatant  Freemen  reaidhig  hi  Galway.  fbr  anexfconiioa 
of  theEleetiTe  Franehbe  to  CathoUoi,  and  by  the  Dukeof 
BucKiMOHAif ,  from  the  Protettant  Freemen  of  Rahoon 
and  Bottermore,  with  the  aame  prayer.  By  Lord  Rollb, 
from  Freonen  of  Exeter,  pmying  that'flielraoos  might  not 
be  deprired  of  the  right  of  Toting.  By  Viaoount  Mn»* 
BoomMB,  from  the  Clergy  and  Inhabitaoti  of  Runoora* 
against  the  Beer  Bill.  In  fiiTour  of  Reftirm,  by  the  Duke 
of  SueeBZ.  from  Ludk>w,  Salop,  from  the  Town  of  Roaa. 
Hereford,  fruAn  the  Wards  of  Crippl^gatB  Within  and 
Cripplflfgate.Without,  from  Boston,  Lineolnshire,  signed  by 
90O'perMns|from  the  Ward  of  Vintry,  from  the  Inhabitants 
ofBridgawater,  the  Inhabitants  of  Banbury,  in  Oxftardshixe, 
signed  by  1,580  penons  from  Epwoith  and  other  places>- 
By  Viscount  MsLBOiTBwa,  from  Shepton  Mallet,  Dartford, 
MelUm  Mowbray,  and  Newbuxgh :— By  a  Noulb  Lobo 
from  B  piaea  in  SomcnetahiTe»  from  Dumfriei,  ScotlaBd« 
and  from  the  City  of  Lichfield,  signed  by  400  penons^- 
By  Lord  Stuabt  db  Rothsay,  from  Dundeej  from  six 
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UieWeiTmandGlovcnor  Forihr}  the  Hamiuwuwn  of 
Arbroath;  from  Kibythe,  and  other  plaoat-^Dy  Earl 
MAMT^aa,  fkom  ttie  opidcnt  Pariih  of  Karytebooe : — 
By  th«  Duke  of  RicxMosiD,  ftom  tha  Vllkfe  of  Tarlinr* 
ton,  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  signod  by  348  penooi:  ftom 
Woolwiefa,  lipaed  by  the  Chairmin  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting}  from  WelUngborough,  in  the  County  of  North- 
ampton t  ftom  Stockwith,  in  the  County  of  Unooln }  and 
(In  the  abeeooe  of  the  Earl  of  PoMrncT),  from  Northamp- 
ton, signed  by  ],500  pervoni;  by  Lord  Poltijcobi,  from 
Biddeftyrd,  Deroo* 

RsroaM  Petitions.]  The  Earl  of  Mor- 
ley  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  in  favour 
of  the  great  measure  of  Reform  now  de- 
pending in  their  Lordships'  House.  A  pe- 
titioQ  had  before  been  presented  from  the 
same  borough,  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  progress ; 
and  now  that  the  Bill  had  come  into  their 
Lordships'  House,  the  inhabitants  of  Ply* 
mouth  had  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  again  most  earnestly  to  petition 
their  Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill ;  and  to 
show  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
had  not  abated,  but  had  even  grown  more 
intense,  he*  had  to  state,  that  the  present 
Petition  was  signed  by  three  times  as 
many  persons  as  had  signed  the  former 
petition.  The  petitioners  stated  their 
conviction,  that  on  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  depended  in  a  great  measure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country — that 
the  excitement  and  agitation  would  never 
cease  until  an  efficient  measure  of  Reform 
had  passed — and  that  it  was  then  only 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  re- 
turn to  their  ordinary  habits  of  industry. 
Even  the  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  persons,  admitted  that  some  Reform 
was  necessary.  But  the  people  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  a  real  and  efficient 
Reform,  and  therefore  those  who  approved 
of  Reform  ought  to  vote  for  the  present 
measure. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  a  petition  Irom  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  in  favour  of  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Reform  now^  depending  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  (or  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  their  Lordships.  The  peti- 
tion had  been  agreed  to  at  a  county  meet- 
ing, where  the  Sheriff  presided,  and  the 
petition  was  signed  by  the  Sheriff  on 
behalf  of  the  freeholders.  In  point  of 
form  be  could  onlj  present  it  as  the  peti- 
tion of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
signed,  and  he  only  presented  it  as  such ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  state  the 
fac^  that  tb«  p«UtioD  expressed  tb«  opia- 


ion  of  a  most  numerous  and  respectable 
meeting  of  the  county ;  among  them  was 
only  one  feeling  in  regard  to  this  great 
ana  important  measure.  The  petition  was 
worded  in  the  most  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory terms,  praying  their  Lordships  to 
pass  the  Bill.  He  did  not  mean  at  this 
time  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  as  he  did  not  think 
it  regular  or  convenient  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  pegs  to  hang  speeches 
upon.  He  would  say  nothing  to  irritate 
the  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side,  as  his 
sole  object  was  that  the  Bill  should  pass. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  stated,  that 
he  had  to  present  to  their  Lordships 
several  petitions  from  Scotland  in  favour 
of  the  great  measure  of  Reform.  The 
defects  of  the  system  of  Representation  in 
Scotland  had  been  so  well  exposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  a 
word  on  that  head,  although  even  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  exposure  did 
not  fully  exhibit  the  exceeding  badness  of 
the  system.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  he  had  heard  from  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Wharndiffe),  who  had  considerable 
property  and  influence  in  Scotland,  that 
the  Scotch  system  of  Representation  re- 
quired Reform,  and  that  Reform  was  really 
called  for  by  the  people ;  but  a  relation  of 
that  noble  Lord,  who  represented  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  had  said  in  another  place, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  did  not  want 
Reform.  The  people  of  Scotland  had, 
however,  shown,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  they  did  want  Reform,  and 
were  ardently  desirous  to  obtain  it.  There 
was  one  point  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  call  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention. It  had  been  attempted  to  make 
a  distinction  between  Reform  in  England 
and  Reform  in  Scotland.  But  that  was 
not  the  notion  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
for  they  knew  that  unless  the  Reform 
measure  for  England  succeeded,  there 
would  be  no  real  Reform  for  them,  but 
only  the  shadow  without  the  substance-— 
a  mere  empty  sound — a  vox  et  preierea 
nihU,  It  had  also  been  asserted  that  their 
zeal  for  Reform  had  abated.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  had  abated  even  in  Eng- 
land; but  of  that  he  would  not  presume  to 
speak  decisively,  when  there  were  so  many 
noble  Lords  present  who  could  better 
speak  to  that  pMnt*  But  he  would  under- 

take  meet  assaredly  to  lay,  that  tbe  leal 
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of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  Re* 
form  had  not  abated*  Oq  the  contrary, 
the  feeling  had  become  more  intense  than 
ever,  and  a  disappointment  now  would  be 
more  grievously  and  bitterly  felt  than  it 
would  have  been  when  the  measure  was 
at  first  proposed.  Every  letter  and  every 
petition  from  Scotland  fully  confirmed 
this  statement.  He  had  now  a  petition 
to  present  from  the  town  of  Dundee,  which 
comprised  a  population  of  45,000  persons, 
and  this  petition  had,  in  the  course  of  five 
days,  been  signed  by  8,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  he  requested  any  of  their 
Lordships  who  might  be  acquainted  with 
that  place,  to  look  into  the  petition,  and  to 
convmce  themselves  that  the  signatures  in- 
cluded the  names  of  the  persons  of  greatest 
property  and  respectability  in  the  town. 
The  people  of  Scotland  had  a  deep  inter- 
est in  these  measures,  and  their  Lordships, 
also,  had  a  deep  interest  in  them ;  for  if 
their  Lordships  rejected  them,  there  would 
be  but  one  fatal  feeling  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  empire 
with  respect  to  their  Lordships'  House; 
whereas,  if  they  passed  them,  their  privi- 
leges would  be  placed  on  the  firm  and  sure 
basis  of  the  nation's  gratitude.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  by  presenting  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  from  Dundee, 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  Inverkeithing,  and 
another  place  in  Fife ;  from  Musselburgh, 
from  the  Guildry  of  Dundee,  and  from 
the  incorporated  Trades,  Cordwainers, 
Tailors,  Hammermen,  and  Maltmen  of 
Dundee ;  from  a  place  in  Forfarshire,  from 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Auchterarder,  Strath- 
miglio,  and  Lochee. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  had  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  great  measure  of  Reform 
to  be  presented  to  their  Lordships,  from 
Sonderland,  and  some  other  places  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  petitioners  had 
but  a  very  short  time  for  signing  these  pe- 
titions—only the  few  days  since  the  Bill 
bad  come  into  this  House ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  time,  the 
petitions  had  been  very  numerously  and 
respectably  signed.  The  noble  Marquis  at 
the  Table  (the  Marquis  of  Londonderry) 
had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  being  so  ge- 
neral in  the  county  of  Durham  as  it  had, 
by  many,  been  supposed  to  be.  A  petition 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  been  agreed  to  at 
ft  meeting  of  the  county  of  Durham  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  presented  to  tbis 
Hoiuo  by  a  noble  friena  oC  biS|  who  was 


now  absent  from  indisposittoti.  He  him- 
self was  not  present  at  that  meeting,  but 
he  certainly  thought  that  it  had  correctly 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  county.  But 
he  was  now  convinced  that  the  opinion  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  in  favour  of  the 
great  measure  of  Reform,  was  nearly  as 
unversal  and  unanimous  as  it  was  possible 
for  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  county 
to  be  on  any  subject.  He  had  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  coutity  of 
Durham,  and  had  for  a  long  time  held  his 
Majesty's  Commission  there  as  Lord-lieu- 
tenant.* He  had  some  property  in  the 
county,  and  was  very  generally  acquainted 
with  the  most  respectable  part  of  (he  po- 
pulation, and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform.  The  first  petition  from 
Sunderland  was  signed  by  4|068  persons : 
the  present  petition  was  signed  by  6,725 
persons--a  tolerable  proof  that  the  feeling 
m  favour  of  Reform  had  not  abated  at  that 
place,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  become 
more  intense.  The  noble  Marquis  had  a 
large  property  in  that  county,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  might  reasoaably 
be  expected  that  he  would  vote  with  him 
(the  Marquis  of  Cleveland)  and  the  other 
noble  Lords  on  his  side  of  the  Houses 
There  was  in  the  county  of  Durham  a 
great  deal  of  Church  property,  and  he 
thought  it  justly  due  to  the  body  of  the 
Clergy  there  to  say,  that  they  had  taken 
no  part  in  this  political  question.  Sonfe 
individual  clergymen  had.  Indeed,  at* 
tended  meetings,  and  joined  with  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county  in  promoting  pe- 
titions for  Reform.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Clergy  in  general  had  been  such  as  he 
had  stated  it  to  be.  The  city  of  Durham 
had  agreed  to  a  petition  in  favour  of  Re- 
form, which  was  to  be  presented  by  a  noble 
friend  of  his.  There  were  certainly  some 
apprehensions  entertained  out  of  doors 
that  the  Reform  Bill  would  not  be  favouiw 
ably  received  in  their  Lordships'  House ; 
but  he  hoped  that  these  apprehenskms 
were  unfounded.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  their  Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill 
now,  for  if  they  rejected  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  Drought  in  again,  and 
must  be  passed,  for  the  matter  would  cer« 
tainly  not  rest  there.  His  Lordi^ip  pre* 
senteid  petitions  in  favour  of  Reform  from 
Sunderland, and  Bishop's Wearmouth,froiii 
Darlington,  Banbury  Castle,  and  Gates- 
head. The  -Gateshead  petition  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  pass  a  i|ie«iUfe  w1ho}i 
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would  restore  the  Constitution,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  a  shadow,  to  ancient  aud 

E roper  ? igour  and  power,  and  render  it  the 
ulwark  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Throne, 
of  the  di^itj  and  the  just  privileges  of 
the  Peers,  and  the  liberti^  of  the  People, 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  wished  to 
say  a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  the  obser- 
vations which  the  noble  Marquis  had  di- 
rected to  him.  He  knew  that  the  means 
of  infomation  of  the  noble  Marquis  were 
extremely  good;  but  he  and  the  noble 
Marqois  resided  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  he  might  be  right  with  regard 
to  the  feeling  of  his  part  of  the  county, 
while  the  noble  Marquis  might  be  right 
with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  other  part 
of  the  county.  He  must  be  allowed  still 
to  retain  the  opinion,  that  the  feeling  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  in  favour  of  Re- 
form, was  not  greater  than  he  had  formerly 
admitted  it  to  be.  Gateshead  and  Sunder- 
land, it  must  be  recollected,  were  to  receive 
the  elective  franchise  under  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  in  favour  of  it.  In  Darlington 
the  noble  Marquis  had  considerable  in- 
fluence. He  thought  that  the  late  election 
for  the  city  of  Durham  justified  him  in 
Mying,  that  the  feeling  of  the  county  in 
favour  of  Reform  was^  not  so  universal  as 
the  noble  Marquis  supposed  it  to  be.  As 
to  the  vote  he  should  give  on  this  question, 
he  could  assure  the  noble  Marquis,  that 
that  vote  would  not  be  given  without  the 
most  anxious  consideration,  and  that  he 
should  be  directed  in  it  by  no  other  bias 
than  a  wish  to  do  his  duty. 

The  Marquis  of  Cieveiand  said,  that  he 
knew  that  a  noble  friend  of  hb  had  a  pe- 
tition to  present  from  the  city  of  Durham, 
In  favour  of  the  Bill.  There  was  also  that 
day  a  county  meeting  to  be  held,  and  he 
bad  no  doubt  that  on  Monday  next  he 
should  have  to  present  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  from  the  county  of  Durham, 

The  Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wished  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  vast 
number  of  petitions  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  He  doubted  very 
much  whether  there  would  be  time  for 
their  prrtentation,  consistently  with  so 
speedily  disposing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as 
must  be  the  general  wish  of  noble  Lords. 
Probably,  then,  it  would  be  thought  not 
inexpedient  to  sit  on  Saturday,  for  the 
purjiose  of  itceiviog  pethioos.    Ho  wm 


sure  that  great  and  most  inconvenient 
delay  must  ensue,  unless  some  arrangement 
were  adopted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  fully  agreed  with 
the  noble  Duke,  that  much  inconvenience 
must  be  the  consequence  of  their  not 
coming  to  some  understanding  respecting 
petitions.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  sit  on  Saturday,  as 
that  day  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  ventilation 
of  tne  House.  He  had  himself  many  pe- 
titions  to  present,  and,  so  far  as  tlie  number 
of  signatures  and  the  respectability  of  the 
parties  signing  them  gave  value  to  a  peti- 
tion, those  with  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  intrusted  must  be  considered  as 
possessing  the  very  highest  value;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  opening  them  to  the  House, 
he  was  resolved  to  do  so  very  shortly, 
and,  so  Jar  as  his  humble  example  could 
go,  to  promote  the  saving  of  time  upon  so 
urgent  and  important  an  occasion.  The 
fact  was,  that  as  the  petitions  intrusted  to 
him  came  from  persons  of  landed  property 
—from  persons  possessed  of  corporate 
rights,  and  also  from  persons  of  great 
wealth  and  intelligence,  he  should  in  ordi- 
nary times  make  it  his  business  to  address 
the  House  at  some  length  upon  each  indi- 
vidual petition ;  but  were  he  to  attempt  to 
do  so  in  the  present  instance,  his  strength 
would,  he  was  sure,  prove  utterly  inade- 
Guate  to  the  undertaking ;  neither  would 
the  time  of  their  Lordships  suffice,  even  if 
they  sat  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He 
should  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  lay 
before  the  House  some  of  the  petitions 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him.  The 
first  was  from  the  great  town  of  Leeds. 
The  former  petition  from  that  town,  on 
the  same  subject,  received  in  seven  days 
the  prodigious  number  of  17,000  signa- 
tures; but  the  present  petition,  in  two 
days,  was  signed  by  no  less  than  21,400. 
The  next  was  from  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
signed  by  6,277.  The  noble  Lord  then 
proceeded  with  petitions  from  St.  Saviour's 
(Southwark),  Whitchurch  (Salop),  Bid«^ 
deford,  Dumfries  (signed  by  1 ,000),  King- 
horn,  (}ockermouth.  East  Wemyss  (though 
a  village,  the  petition  was  signed  by  347 
persons),  Falmouth,  Keswick,  Kettle,  Irv- 
mg,  Totness,  Kidderminster  (signed  by 
1,572),  Scarborough  (900  signatures), 
Richmond  (Yorkshire),  a  place,  be  ob* 
served,  which,  though  not  extensive  or 
populous,  was  wealthy  and  respectable— 
It  bad  800  si^atoies ;   Dalkeilh|  witk 
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1 ,755  signatures ;  Balfour,  Andover, Lons- 
dale, Hythe  (Kent),  Taunton,  St.  Mary 
Newington,  the  parish  of  Paddington 
(900  names),  Portsmouth  (with  3,400),  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  with  2,600,  and  several 
other  places.  The  noble  Lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  he  had  a  different 
class  of  petitions  to  present— petitions  by 
no  means  so  bulky,  nor  bearing  so  many 
signatures — they  proceeded  from  corporate 
bodies  having  charters ;  and  the  petitions 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  were 
to  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  first  of  these  was  from  the 
Corporation  of  Goldsmiths  of  Edinburs^h  ; 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edin- 
burgh— a  body  long  distinguished  for 
loyalty.  Then  followed  petitions  from  the 
Corporations  of  Perth,  Cupar,  Dumferm- 
line ;  the  Corporation  of  St.  Mary,  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  Ciceronian  Society  of  Liver- 
pool. He  observed  that  some  noble  Lords 
smiled  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  but 
he  could  assure  them,  from  his  local 
knowledge,  that  societies  of  that  nature 
had  in  Liverpool  been  productive  of  much 
advantage — ^nad  diffused  knowledge,  and 
cultivated  a  taste  for  literature  and  science, 
and,  what  was  more,  had  produced  much 
improvement  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
Liverpool  could  not  only  number  amongst 
its  inhabitants  men  of  considerable  literary 
eminence^  but  several  who  had  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing. The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  with 
petitions  from  the  nine  incorporated  trades 
of  Leith,  and  from  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell.  This  petition  was  certainly 
signed  but  by  the  Churchwarden ;  it  ne- 
vertheless proceeded  from  a  very  respect- 
able meeting,  and  he  regretted  that  it 
could  only  be  received  as  the  petition  of 
the  individual  by  whom  it  was  signed.  He 
had  now  laid  before  their  Lordships  eighty 
petitions,  and  he  need  scarcely  say,  that 
if  he  had  opened  them  at  length,  the 
operation  would  have  taken  up  too  much 
time.  He  trusted  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  allow  any  thing  to  delay  their 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  itself;  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  but  feel  it  was  of 
the  very  highest  importance  that  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  should  be  received  with 
due  attention ;  therefore  he  should  suggest 
the  expediency  of  meeting  on  Monday  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  found  convenient  to  apply  them- 
selves solely  to  that  part  of  the  business 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 


The  Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Holland,  in  rising  to  present  se- 
veral petitions  to  the  same  effect,  said,  that 
he  should  follow  the  example  set  him  by 
his  noble  and  learned  friend,  and  occupy 
as  little  as  possible  of  their  Lordships' 
time  in  laying  before  them  the  petitions 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.     In 
looking  at  these  petitions,  he  confessed  it 
did  give  him  great  satisfaction  to  see  such 
a  feeling  as  that  which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  people  of  England  ;  but  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  best  respond  to  that 
sentiment  by  proceeding,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  the  great  duty  which 
they  had  to  perform.     There  was  another 
circumstance    which,    he   confessed,   he 
looked  u  pon  with  great  satisfaction,  namely, 
that  whereas  on  the  former  occasions  many 
of  the  petitions  demanded  Vote  by  Ballot 
and  Annual  Parliaments,  there  was  now 
not  one  of  them  which  went  beyond  the 
Bill  which  stood  for  a  second  reading  on 
Monday  next.    Again,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  formerly,  though  many  of  the 
petitions  were  most  numerously  signed  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  yet  now  the  case 
was  still  stronger,  for  there  were  many  pe- 
titions signed  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time,  and  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons.  The  first  petition  which  be  should 
have  to  present  was  from  a  corporate  body, 
and  one  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  connected — it  was  from  the  Corporation 
of  Nottingham,  a  body  whose  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of   1688,  had  been  frequently 
proved.     Not  only  had  he  petitions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  from  that,  but  from  other 
Corporations — petitions  in  favour  of  a  Bill 
which  went  to  circumscribe  their  own  pri- 
vileges.    It  would  thus  be  seen  how  far 
the  Corporations  themselves  looked  upon 
that  as  Corporation   robbery  which  had 
been   falsely  so  designated.     The  town 
whence   the  present    petition  proceeded 
contained  a  population  distinguished  for 
industry  and  intelligence.     The  petition 
was  signed  by  13,000  persons  in  the  short 
space  of  three  days.     It  had  been  said  that 
it  was  easy  to  obtain  petitions  numerously 
signed  from  populous  districts,  where  the 
people  expected  they  would  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  proposed  change ;  but  that 
was  an  objection  to  which  the  petition  from 
Nottingham  was  not  open,  for  the  people 
of  that  place  were  already  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Bill  would  diminhh 
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the  petition  was  signed ;  they  considered 
that  the  most  wholesome  practice  would 
be,  to  have  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament elected  by  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, even  though  they  themselves  might 
be  sufferers  by  the  result.  Thus  the 
House  would  see  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  abatement  of  the  zeal  and  anxiety 
felt  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  addition  to  the  petition 
from  Nottingham,  presented  others  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Darlington,  Ludlow, 
Great  Torrington,  Ward  of  Vintry  (city  of 
London),  Boston,  Pelton,  Sunderland, 
Bishop  and  Monk  Wearmouth,  and  Melton 
Mowbray. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  only 
proved  the  necessity  which  there  was  for 
their  coming  to  some  arrangement  on  the 
subject  of  presenting  petitions.  It  was 
really  impossible  for  noble  Lords  to  present 
petitions  without  stating  whence  they  came, 
the  numbers  by  whom  they  were  signed, 
the  respectability  of  the  petitioners,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  adoption,  and 
those  under  which  they  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Peer  presenting 
them.  He  need  not  say  that  that  must  lead 
to  a  protracting  of  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  to  a  degree  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Parliament,  or  the 
peace  of  the  country.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  convenient  if  the  House 
would  agree  to  meet  at  four,  and  take  pe- 
titions from  four  o'clock  till  six,  and  deter- 
mine that  after  six  they  would  not  receive 
any  petitions.  It  was  evident  that,  unless 
they  adopted  some  arrangement,  they 
could  not  get  on. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  agreed  with  the 
noble  Duke,  that  they  must  fall  on  some 
expedient  to  advance  the  Bill,  and  he 
thought  the  suggestion  just  made  was  very 
judicioos.  It  had  been  proposed  that  they 
should  meet  as  early  as  two  o'clock,  or 
three;  but  he  feared  that  at  that  hour  thev 
could  not  reckon  upon  a  sufficiently  full 
attendance  of  Peers,  at  least,  such  an  at- 
tendance as  would  or  ought  to  satisfy  the 
petitioners.  They  might,  following  the 
example  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
set  apart  particular  days  for  receiving  pe- 
titions :  but  he  always  doubted  the  expe* 
dieocy  of  that  proceeding ;  perhaps  the 
other  House  mig^t  make  more  free  with  its 
constituents  than  that  House  could  with 
the  people,  having  no  constituents.  In  this 
matter  he  certainly  thought  the  example 


of  the  other  House  was  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  followed.  For  the  present,  he  thought 
the  best  arrangement  would  be,  to  meet  on 
Monday,  at  four  o'clock,  and  agree  to 
stop  taking  the  petitions  at  six.  He  hoped 
that  in  presenting  petitions,  their  Lordships 
would  feel  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
for  explaining  each  individual  petition  at 
much  length. 

Lord  Holland  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  arrangement ;  but  there  was  no 
day  of  its  sitting  when  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  closed  against  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  presented  peti- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  from 
Linlithgow,  Dumbarton,  I^anark,  and  New 
Lanark,  and  from  other  places  in  Scotland. 
The  noble  Duke  said,  that  he  had  also 
another  petitroa  to  present,  to  the  same 
effect,  from  Lancaster,  upon  which  he 
must  trouble  their  Lordships  with  a  few 
observations.  The  petitioners  were  of 
opinion  that  this  measure  would  not  only 
secure  to  them  personal  and  particular 
advantages,  but  that  it  would  be  found 
generally  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
England.  That  he  united  in  opinion  with 
the  petitioners, he  stated  without  hesitation; 
but  he  would  not  now  enter  into  any  argu- 
ments on  the  question ;  the  present  was 
not  the  time.  But  he  could  not  conclude 
without  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  measure 
of  such  importance,  which  embraced  sub- 
jects of  very  deep  interest,  might  be  con- 
sidered in  the  most  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner.  Their  Lordships,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  be  intimidated  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  they  might  think  proper 
to  adopt.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  do  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
duty,  and  exercise  their  powers  with  due 
caution  and  discretion.  Anxious  to  main- 
tain and  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
which  had  ever  been  established  in  that 
House,  their  Lordships,  he  trusted,  would 
sustain  that  character,  by  agreeing  with  the 
public  at  large  in  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  their 
hearts. 

Titiies(Ir£Land).  ]  Viscount  Clifden 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of 
Ossory,  Leighlin,  and  Ferns,  in  Ireland, 
stating,  that  it  had  become  impossible  to 
collect  their  Tithes  in  that  districf,  and 
that,  unless  the  Legislature  took  measures 
for  their  relief,  the  Clergy  and  the  Church 
would  be  deprived  of  their  property.   The 
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PeiitioQ  was  signed  by  forty  clergymen^ 
and  nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than 
the  language  in  which  it  was  couched. 
They  prayed  that  some  measure  for  their 
relief  should  be  adopted,  and  suggested 
that  a  general  compulsory  and  equitable 
composition  might  be  resorted  to  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  of  opinion,  that  until  some 
measure  of  relief  should  be  introduced 
and  passed,  there  would  be  no  peace  in 
Ireland.  In  that  country  there  were  two 
regular  hierarchies — the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic.  The  Protestant  Clergy  had 
the  revenues,  and  he  defied  any  country  to 
produce  such  an  establishment  as  five 
Archbishops,  and  eighteen  Bishops,  with 
a  flock  of  only  from  600,000  to  1,000,000 
persons ;  the  Catholic  Clergy  were  in  truth 
the  Clergy  of  the  country.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  there  was  perpetual  colli* 
sion  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  collect 
the  tithes  in  kind. 

The  Marquis  of  Weatmeath  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  petition- 
ers' statement,  and  thought  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  making  the  composition 
of  tithes  compulsory  on  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  assured  their 
Lordships,  that  there  prevailed  the  most 
determined  disposition  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  all  tithes  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
and  unless  the  Government  adopted  some 
effective  remedy  for  the  growing  evil,  the 
payment  of  tithes  would  not  be  the  only 
thing  objected  to,  but  the  same  course 
would  be  followed  with  rent,  cess,  and 
taxes. 

Lord  Carbery  said,  he  had  witnessed 
the  effect  produced  by  the  composition  of 
tithes,  and  they  were  invariably  paid  with- 
out the  slightest  oppositibn.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  scarcely  oppose 
an  enactment  for  compelling  composition, 
although  he  should  have  considered  it 
better  if  the  measure  were  adopted  volun- 
tarily. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Wine  Duties  Bill.]  Lord  Auckland 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third 
Reading  of  the  Wine  Duties  Bill.  By  the 
Bill  which  was  now  before  their  Lordships, 
a  more  fair  distribution  of  the  Duties  on 
Wine  would  be  effected,  than  that  which 
at  present  existed.  It  was  proposed  to 
place  the  Duties  on  Wines  coming  from 
France,  on  a  better  footing  than  that  on 


which  they  at  present  stood.    A  diaiino- 
tion  had  been  made  against  French  viaea, 
with  reference  to  those  of  Portugal,  which 
had  continued  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
and,  with  reference  to  other  foreign  wines, 
for  a  shorter  period.     By  the  present  Bill 
it  was  intended  to  equalise  the  system. 
The  Bill  might,  in  the  first  place,  be  con* 
sidered  with  a  view  to  its  probable  finan- 
cial effects,  and,  in  the  next,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  commercial  bearings.   The  dif- 
ferent duties  on  wines  at  present  were 
2s.  3d.  per  gallon  on  Cape,  4«.  10^.  per 
gallon  on   foreign   wines  generally,   and 
7s.  3d,  per  gallon  on  French  wines.     It 
was  now  proposed  that  the  duty  on  Cape 
wine  should  be  2i.  9d.  per  gallon,  and  on 
all    foreign    wines,    without    distinction, 
5$.  6d.  per  gallon.    It  was  hoped,  that  by 
adopting  this  plan  the  consumption  of 
wines  would  not  be  diminished.    As  se- 
veral taxes  had  been  remitted,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
revenue  thus  occasioned;  and  it  was  ex-. 
pected  that  by  this  plan,  176,000/.  per 
annum  would  be  gained.    This  was  no 
inconsiderable  sUm,  and  one  which,  look- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  the  finances, 
it  was  extremely  desirable  to  secure.    As 
to  the  commercial  part  of  the  question,  he 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  strong;  feeling 
on  the  subject  amongst  some  of  the  noble 
Lords  opposite :  but  he  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  anticipate  any  arguments  which 
those  noble  Lords  might  bring  forward 
that  had  not  already  been  answered.    It 
had  been  asserted,  that  this  measure  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  granting  bene- 
fits to  France  at  the  expense  of  P-ortugal. 
This,  however,  he  entirely  denied.    The 
state  of  those  duties,  as  they  now  stood, 
evinced  a  direct  hostility  to  France,  and  a 
palpable  partiality  and  favour  to  another 
country.     It  was  wise,  therefore,  to  alter 
them.    This  measure  was  no  more  direct- 
ed against  Portugal,  than  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  Spanish  wines  in 
1825,  intended  to  injure  the  tmde  with 
Portugal.  Countries  so  contiguous  as  Eng- 
land and  France  were— countries  possess- 
ing commodities  that  might  be  beneficially 
exchanged,  ought  not  to  allow  national 
prejudices  or  senseless  regulations,  to  ob- 
struct that  free  interchange  of  commo- 
dities which  would  be  extremelv  beneficial 
to  both.    It  was  in  the  hope  of  extending 
the  trade  between  those  two  States,  with- 
out improperly  altering    the  commercial 
relations  which  existed  between  us  and 
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otber  coQiitrieSy  that  this  meMore  was  pro- 
posed. It  might  be  said  that  Portugal 
woold  resort  to  retaliatory  proceedings. 
He  did  not  think  so.  Our  custom  was  too 
Talaable  to  Portugal  to  allow  her  to  do 
anything  which  could  place  it  in  jeopardy. 
Or  80^000  pipes  of  Port  that  were  export- 
ed from  Portugal,  60,000  found  their  wsty 
here.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  would 
state  his  reasons  for  believing,  first,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  noble  Lord  as  to 
the  financial  operation  of  the  Bill  would 
be  disappointed ;  and  next,  that  as  a  mea- 
sure of  commercial  expediency,  it  would 
be  found  extensively  hijurious.  Independ- 
ently  of  these  two  points,  there  were  otber 
reasons,  of  a  much  more  important,  and  of 
a  far  higher  nature,  which  called  on  biro 
to  describe  this  measure  as  exceedingly  im- 
politic and  unjust.  He  would  not  stop  to 
mquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  though  he  might  remark,  that  it 
had  been  called  by  Mr.  Fox  the  commer- 
cial darling  of  the  British  peopfe^but  be 
would  merely  consider  the  right  of  this 
nation  to  put  an  end  to  it,  without  notice, 
as  this  Bill  did.  The  noble  Lord  then 
proceeded  to  argue,  that  by  the  general 
Treaty  of  1810,  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
recognised.  The  26th  article  of  the  Treatv 
of  1810  declared,  that  the  stipulations  with 
respect  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  woollen  cloths  of 
England  on  the  other,  should  remain  un- 
altered; but  each  party,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  was  allowed  the  right  to  re-> 
view  the  different  articles,  and  to  make 
alterations  in  the  terms,  upon  due  notice 
being  given.  Now  that  notice  had  not 
been  given  in  this  instance;  and,  there* 
fore,  he  contended,  that  the  government 
of  our  ally  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
That  the  Methuen  Treaty  formed  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  1810,  entered  into  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  appeared  from  this  fact — that  up 
to  that  time  the  duties  on  woollen  doth 
were  twenty-three  per  cent;  but  by  that 
treaty,  notice  having  been  given,  the  duties 
on  articles  of  every  description  were  re* 
duced  to  fifteen  per  cent.  His  argument 
with  reference  to  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
further  borne  out  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  Ck>rtes  in  1822 ;  and  he  might 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that,  for  centuries, 
the  only  period  when  hostility  and  ill-will 
were  shown  to  this  country  by  Portugal, 
was  during  the  existence  of  that  Cortes. 
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That  body  undertook  to  renew  the  twenty* 
three  per  cent  duty  according  to  the  old 
treaty,  but  the  pretensions  of  the  Cortes 
were  successfully  resisted  by  this  country. 
He  maintained  that  the  treaty  of  1810  was 
general,  and  applied  as  well  to  the 
Methuen  Treaty  as  to  any  other.  The 
Methuen  Treaty  was  either  separate  or  it 
was  not.  If  it  were  separate,  the  claim  of 
twenty -three  per  cent  was  not  improper ; 
if  it  were  not,  if  it  were  to  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  1810,  then  British 
manufactures  were  only  liable  to  fifteen 
per  cent  duty.  But,  in  that  case,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  we  ought  to  comply  with 
the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
notice  should  have  been  given  to  Portugal 
of  any  intended  change.  With  respect 
to  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  the  anticipa* 
tions  of  the  noble  Lord  woold  be  realised. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  French  wines  would  keep 
pace  with  the  reduction  of  the  duties, 
while  it  was  very  probable  that  some  dimi- 
nution would  take  place  in  the  consump* 
tion  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines. 
In  fact,  no  demand  for  the  low-priced 
wines  of  France  existed  in  this  country. 
At  the  same  time,  high  •priced  wines  found 
their  way  here  to  such  an  extent,  that  if 
the  consumption  became  much  greater, 
the  consequenoe  would  be,  that  the  price 
in  France  would  be  raised  so  high  as  to 
prevent  individuals  here  from  indulging 
in  that  species  of  luxury,  and  thus  the 
revenue  must  necessarily  suffer.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  French  wines  in  1825  ?  At  that 
time  a  reduction  of  6s.  6d.  a  gallon  took 
place  in  the  duties  on  French  wines.  No 
doubt,  in  that  year,  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease of  importation ;  but  it  had  been  ra- 
pidly diminishing  ever  since ;  and  the  im- 
portation was  at  present  little  more  than 
It  amounted  to  before  the  diminution  of 
duty  was  made.  The  number  of  gallons 
of  wine  imported  from  France  in  1825  was 
about  1 ,000,000  ;  last  year  the  number  of 
gallons  was  only  352,000.  It  was,  there- 
fore, evident  that  the  experiment  had 
failed.  Were  they,  then,  to  hazard  the 
loss  of  so  great  an  export  trade  as  they  pos* 
sessed  with  Portugal,  in  the  hopeof  perma« 
nentlyincreasingthe  consumption  ofFrench 
wines— a  speculation  which  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  realised  ?  Let  them  consider 
the  distress  which  now  prevailed  amongst 
a  very  numeiotu  class  of  our  people. 
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and  then  say  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  risk  so  great  a  loss  as  possibly,  and  he 
would  say  probably,  this  measure  would 
inflict  on  our  woollen  manufacturers  ?  Of 
our  whole  European  exports, one-sixth  part 
was  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  for  in  this  case, 
it  should  be  observed,  Spain  was  closely 
connected  with  Portugal.  Ihese  two 
nations  were  our  best  commercial  custom- 
ers ;  and  he  much  feared,  if  this  measure 
were  carried,  that  a  great  reduction  must 
take  place  in  a  trade  which  had  long  been 
most  beneficially  carried  on.  The  exports 
of  this  country  to  Portugal  included  no 
less  than  sixty-seven  articles ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that,  with  respect  to  some  of 
them,  a  competition,  which  this  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce,  would  drive 
us  out  of  the  4narket.  The  noble  Lord  did 
not  anticipate  that  Portugal  would  have 
recourse  to  retaliatory  measures.  He, 
however,  had  no  doubt  that  Portugal 
would  alter  her  scale  of  duties,  and  that 
would  be  quite  retaliation  enough  to  de- 
prive this  country  of  a  great  share  of  that 
market  which  England  at  present  almost 
wholly  possessed,  llie  average  amount  of 
our  exports  to  Portugal  was  2,500,000/. 
per  annum.  While  the  whole  amount  of 
imports,  including  fruit,  wine,  and  every- 
thing else,  was  between  500,000/.  and 
600,000/.  per  annum.  The  balance  was 
defrayed  by  bills  or  specie,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  this  country.  Now  there  was 
no  difficulty  for  France  to  carry  on  such  a 
trade ;  because,  though  the  French  did  not 
drink  Port  wine,  they  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  receive  dollars  for  their  goods. 
One  branch  of  trade,  and  a  comparatively 
new  one,  would,  he  feared,  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  this  measure.  He  alluded  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which,  in  Portugal, 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the 
use  of  woollens.  Last  year  the  exports  of 
that  article  amounted  to  nearly  700,000/. ; 
and  they  were  so  great,  in  consequence  of 
our  enjoying  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  market  of  that  country,  where  our 
manufactures  paid  only  fifteen  per  cent 
duty,  whilst  the  manufactures  of  all  other 
conntries  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  about 
thirty  per  cent.  It  was  to  him  quite  clear 
that  no  retaliatory  measure  was  necessary 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  these  great  bene- 
fits, beyond  the  mere  equalization  of  the 
duties  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  He  would 
advert  to  another  important  article  of  trade, 
in  which  at  present  this  country  enjoyed  a 
practical  and  lucrative  monopoly.     He 


meant  the  trade  in  fish,  which  was  carried 
on  with  Portugal  on  account  of  the  Colony 
of  Newfoundland.  The  injury  which  the 
measure  would  inflict  upon  that  interest- 
ing and  important  possession,  would  be  as 
great  in  amount  as  would  be  the  benefit 
which  the  noble  Lord  presumed  would  re- 
sult from  it.  He  touched  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  upon  this  point,  because, 
when  he  was  in  office,  he  had  had  commu- 
nications laid  before  him  from  all  parties 
interested  in  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland, 
and  they  shewed  the  utter  impossibility  of 
that  island  competing  upon  equal  duties 
with  the  Americans  or  the  Norwegians  in 
the  ports  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Spain 
there  had  been  a  lamentable,  but  decided 
proof,  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  The 
Americans  and  the  Norwegians  had  lat- 
terly been  allowed  to  import  fish  into  the 
markets  of  Spain  at  the  same  duties  as 
England  did,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  with  Spain 
in  fish,  amounted  to  only  one-tenth  of 
what  it  did  prior  to  that  being  the  case. 
Such  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  Spain  ; 
and,  if  the  duties  were  equalized  in  Por- 
tugal, why  should  not  a  similar  result  take 
place  ?  He  knew  of  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
The  Newfoundland  trade  in  fish  with  Por- 
tugal, which  at  present  amounted  to 
200,000/.  in  value  annually,  would  be  re- 
duced to  nothing.  Nor  was  the  loss  of 
that  trade  only  to  be  considered,  for  the 
shipping  interest  would  suffer  considerably. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  America,  like 
France,  did  not  desire  Portugal  wines,  for 
in  all  probability  the  United  States  would 
be  glad  to  take  those  wines,  if  her  com- 
merce was  admitted  to  Portugal  upon  the 
same  terms  as  the  manufactures  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  the  shipping 
interest,  the  loss  would  be  a  serious  one  to 
this  country.  It  was  a  happy  and  desira- 
ble peculiarity  in  the  trade  of  this  country 
with  Portugal,  that  it  was  all  of  it,  almost 
without  exception,  carried  on  in  British 
shipping.  That  trade  employed  between 
700  and  800  British  ships.  It  might  be 
asked,  if  the  equalization  of  duties  is  to 
produce  so  serious  an  effect,  how  is  it  that 
it  has  never  yet  been  resorted  to  by  Por- 
tugal, there  having  been  no  law  or  treaty 
to  prevent  Portugal  from  adopting  such  a 
course  ?  In  reply  to  that  interrogatory, 
he  must  observe,  tHat  the  subject  had 
often  been  mooted.  It  had  been  diseassed 
more  than  once,  and  apprehension  had 
prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect. 
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The  government  of  Portugal  feared  to 
lose  the  protection  of  England ;  and  he 
might  ada,  that  deference  to  this  country 
had  also  swayed  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal. Dpring  a  long  period  of  years,  it 
had  been  the  object  of  every  Government 
of  this  country  to  maintain  a  close  con- 
nexion with  Portugal,  and  to  cultivate  an 
intimate  correspondence  between  the  two 
countries;  but  now  it  seemed  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
get  rid  of  its  oldest  ally,  and  to  leave  all 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  to  chance.  If  an  increase  of 
revenue  merely  was  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure, why  did  not  the  Government  at  once 
lay  an  mcreased  duty  upon  all  wines? 
Why  was  Portugal  to  be  subjected  to  an 
especial  injury  ?  Acting  upon  the  noble 
Lord's  own  principle,  that  of  an  equaliza- 
tion of  duties,  the  measure  was  partial  and 
injurious  to  Portugal,  for  it  laid  as  high  a 
duty  upon  the  low  wines  of  Portugal  as  it 
did  upon  the  high  wines  of  France.  Wine 
from  Portugal  that  cost  but  10/.  a  cask, 
paid  as  high  a  duty  under  the  measure,  as 
did  wine  from  France  that  cost  20/.  The 
noble  Lord  had  adverted  to  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  against  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company.  He  would  not  then  go 
into  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  that 
Company,  but  he  might  remark,  that  there 
were  different  opinions  with  respect  to 
it.  He  knew  that  there  were  many  of  the 
first  merchants  in  the  city  of  London  who 
entertained  very  different  opinions  of  that 
Company  from  those  expressed  by  the' 
noble  Lord.  He  had  in  his  possession 
letters  from  merchants  of  the  very  highest 
respectability,  who  spoke  of  that  Com- 
pany as  being  beneficial  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  consumer  of 
Portuguese  wines.  But  supposing  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company  was  a  grievance, 
granting  that  it  was  a  great  and  serious 
evil,  surely  that  in  itself  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  giving  *up  an  extensive 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  this 
country.  The  Oporto  Wine  Company 
was  not  necessarily  immortal.  If  it 
were  an  evil,  it  certainly  was  not  one 
of  recent  standing.  It  had  existed  ever 
since  the  time  qf  the  Marquis  Pombal,  and 
its  existence  could  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
puted to  the  present  Government.  The 
charter  of  that  Company  would,  he  be- 
lieved, expire  in  three  or  four  years,  and  an 
opportunity  would  then  occur  for  modi- 
fying or  altering  the  system  on  which  it 
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was  founded,  if  it  were  considered  to  be 
injurious.  That,  however,  could  not  be 
done  until  friendly  diplomatic  relations 
were  renewed  with  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing •the  duties  on  French  wines,  he 
would  ask,  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  towards  this  country 
had  been  such  as  to  deserve  so  great  a 
boon  ?  Was  the  government  of  the  Revo- 
lution more  liberal  towards  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  ?  He 
had  in  his  possession  letters  received  by 
merchants  in  the  city  of  London,  which 
placed  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
France  in  a  curious  point  of  view.  From 
one  of  these  it  appeared,  that  in  Septem- 
ber last,  coffee  rose  to  55s,  per  cwt.  in 
Paris,  while  in  London  it  was  only  45s. 
per  cwt.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
coffee  would  have  been  sent  direct  from 
this  country  to  the  ports  of  France.  But 
it  appeared,  that  by  the  regulations  of  the 
French  government,  no  such  produce 
could  be  sent  direct  to  France  from  Great 
Britain.  It  must  come  from  a  foreign 
country.  The  orders  were  therefore  sent 
to  Hamburgh,  to  Bremen,  and  other  foreign 
ports;  whilst  London,  the  great  d^p6t, 
was  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
gulation that  such  produce  sent  from  Eng- 
land could  not  be  received  except  in  bond. 
This  was  a  great  hardship  on  the  British 
merchant,  who  was  put  to  considerable  ex- 
pense for  insurance,  besides  running  the 
hazard  of  losing  the  market  in  consequence 
of  this  round-about  mode  of  communica- 
tion. One  of  those  merchants  asked, 
very  reasonably,  '*  Is  it  because  we  are 
placed  in  this  situation  by  the  French 
government,  that  the  duty  on  French 
wines  is  to  be  reduced  V  He  was  not  mud . 
surprised  at  this  illiberality  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government ;  for  he  had  ob- 
served, that  free  States,  in  their  commercial 
policy,  were  apt  to  act  more  illiberally  than 
despotic  States ;  and  the  reason  was,  be- 
cause local  and  partial  interests  were  more 
strenuously  and  powerfully  supported. 
The  French  government,  though  not  will- 
ing to  treat  us  with  common  friendship, 
was  not  slow  in  obtaining  advantages 
from  other  countries  at  our  expense.  He 
had  formerly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships  the  activity  of  the  French 
agent,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tagus  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  punishment  of 
a  French  subject,  for  what  was  deno- 
minated the  most  beastly  sacrilege  that 
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ever  was  recorded.  That  agent  took  the  | 
opportunity  which  hia  mission  afforded,  to 
slip  into  the  treaty  an  article  in  favour  of 
French  commerce,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining;  and  destroying;  the  com- 
mercial advantag;es  possessed  by  this  coun- 
try. [Lord  Holland:  "  hear,  hear."]  The 
noble  Baron  cheered,  but  did  the  noble 
Baron  mean  to  deny  that  what  he  stated 
was  a  fact  ?  Did  tbe  noble  Baron  mean  to 
say,  that  the  document  he  had  produced 
on  a  previous  occasion  was  a  forgery? 
Did  the  noble  Baron  mean  to  deny,  that 
the  French  Admiral,  only  professing 
to  seek  reparation  of  declared  injuries; 
had  endeavoured  to  gain  some  com- 
mercial advantages  for  France  ?  The 
noble  Baron  could  do  no  such  thing. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  equalization  of 
duties  by  the  Portuguese  government  was 
the  worst  measure  this  country  had  to  ap- 
prehend. Although  the  Treaty  of  1810 
was  declared  to  be  perpetual,  still  either 
party  had  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  it 
after  the  expiration  of  Rfleen  years ;  and 
although  Portugal  had  hitherto  shewn  no 
inclination  to  exercise  that  power,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  might  be  its  con- 
duct under  altered  circumstances.  Upon 
that  treaty  depended  all  the  advantages 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  in 
Portugal,  and  the  observance  of  which 
privileges  had  recently  been  so  strictly  in- 
sisted upon.  But  for  that  treaty  not  one 
of  those  insults  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  and  redressed,  could  have  been 
complained  of  by  the  Government  of  this 
country.  Such  was  the  fact,  and  yet  that 
very  treaty  was  now  to  be  violated  and  to 
be  set  at  nought.  He  maintained  that 
without  the  special  privileges  secured  by 
the  Treaty  of  1810  to  British  subjects,  the 
British  squadron  that  demanded  redress 
in  the  Tagus  would  have  had  no  right 
there,  for  the  injuries  complained  of  would 
not  have  been  injuries.  But  the  same  Go- 
vernment that  insisted  upon  the  possession 
of  those  extraordinary  privileges,  privileges 
possessed  by  no  other  country,  would  now 
take  from  Portugal  the  only  commercial 
advantage  the  treaties  gave  to  her,  and 
also  deprive  that  country  of  the  protection 
which  she  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which 
she  had  purchased  at  no  niggard  price. 
Not  only  had  Portugal  given  to  this 
country  great  commercial  advantages, 
but  she  had  also  given  large  territorial 
possessions  in  consideration  of  that  pro- 
tection which  she  had  received.    In  1661, 


when  the  alliance  so  honourable  and  ben^ 
iicial  to  both  nations  was  formed,  thia 
country  received  Bombay  and  other  poa* 
sessions  from  Portugal.  He  complained 
of  the  measure  itself,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  introduced,  and  of  the  tine 
chosen  for  its  introduction.  He  could 
only  look  at  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
present  government  of  Portugal,  and, 
coupled  with  other  circumstances,  highly 
reprehensible.  It  was  notorious  that  pre* 
parations  were  making  in  this  country  for 
the  invasion  of  Portugal.  These  prepa- 
rations were  carried  on  in  defiance  of  all 
treaties,  and  if  not  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  must  at  least  be  known  to  it. 
Frigates  had  been  purchased  upon  ac« 
count  of  Don  Pedro,  and  they  were 
then  fitting  in  the  river,  and  were  to 
make  an  easy  passage  to  Havre,  where 
they  were  to  take  in  their  guns  and  other 
stores.  This  was  a  conspiracy,  but  not  a 
secret  conspiracy,  and,  coupled  with  the 
production  of  the  measure  before  the 
House,  made  it  appear  as  if  that  measure 
was  the  share  of  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  in  the  plot.  As  to  what  Don 
Pedro  might  do,  whether  he  went  to  Por* 
tugal  with  one  constitution  or  with  two 
constitutions,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference,  as  long  as  that  peraon  was  left 
to  his  own  conduct  and  his  own  resourceai 
but  if  the  Government  of  this  country  not 
only  connived  at  the  attempts  of  Don 
Pedro,  but  covertly  assisted  them,  and 
France  furnished  assistance  also,  tlien  the 
conspiracy  might  have  a  very  different  re- 
sult. Should  it,  however,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  successful,  it  would  not 
be  so  without  much  bloodshed  and  much 
confusion.  If  Portugal  were  an  insulated 
as  well  as  a  weak  power,  then  injustice 
i»ould  have  run  its  basest  course  without 
interruption;  but  it  was  no  such  thing. 
It  was  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
a  hig:h-spirited  and  powerful  nation,  who 
would  not  see  "it  trampled  upon  and 
wronged.  Spain  never  would  and  it  never 
ought  to  tolerate  such  gross  injustice  as 
was  evidently  contemplated  against  Portu- 
gal. For  God's  sake,  for  once  let  the  per-* 
sonal  character  of  the  king  of  Portugal  be 
left  untouched.  He  woulck allow  that  that 
personage  was  a  Nero ;  that  he  was  worse; 
that  he  was  as  bad  as  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons;  but  still  he 
said,  let  the  measure  be  considered  as  a 
measure  between  two  nations,  and  not  as 
a  measure  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  par- 
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tiouUr  in^ividutl*     Brilitk  ioteresti  had 
•Irtady  toffeml  too  much  from  the  per* 
•onal  animotity  felt  towards  Don  Miguel, 
and  tQarctly  a  day  passed  that  they  did 
not  receive  some  new  wound  upon  the 
same  account.    And  what  did  the  noble 
Lords*  the  members  of  Government,  pro- 
pose to  thamstives  even   if  the  change 
should  be  effected?  Suppose  Don  Miguel 
displaced   and  Don  Pedro    established, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Why 
the  very  next  hour  every  British  sul^ect  in 
Portugal  would  be  deprived  of  all  exclusive 
privil^^ea.    The  men  who  would  come 
into  power  were  of  that  class  who  bad 
been  membera  of  the  Cortes,  and  whose 
animosity  and  insolence  to  this  country 
had  called  for  the  animadversions  of  l4ord 
Caatiereagh,  and  had  caused  the  only 
miaunderataiiding  there  had  been  betvMen 
thia  countiy  and  Portugal  for  an  immense 
period  of  time.  Ha  looked  upon  the  mea- 
aim,  the  only  one  decently  within  the 
reach  of  the  noble  Lorda  opposite,  as  the 
rupture  of   the  last  link  of   friendship 
between  thia  eoontry  and  Portugal.    It 
was  less  generous  and  less  fair  than  a 
manly,   straight'-forward    declaration    of 
war,  for  it  had  all  the  enmity  of  the  pro« 
needing  without  one  particle  of  its  bravery. 
For  all  the  reasons  he  had  slated,  he 
could  not  give  his  sanction  to  the  third 
reading  of  thia  BilL 

Viscount  Ootkrick  said,  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  general  review  of  the  actual 
atate  of  our  relations  with  Portugal,  be- 
cause the  state  of  those  relations  could 
not  be  understood,  unless  their  Lordships 
were  enabled  to  trace  all  the  circumstances 
which  placed  this  country  in  the  situation 
in  which  ahe  at  present  stood  with  respect 
to  Portugal.  He  regretted  that  the  doeu- 
ments  which  would  elucidate  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  Portugal  were  not  yet 
ready;  because  those  documents  would 
show,  that  what  the  noble  Earl  ad- 
duced aa  matter  of  crimination  against  the 
Government  bad  no  foundation  whatever. 
The  noble  Earl  seemed  to  express  an 
opinion  that  this  measure  of  equalising  the 
duties  on  wine  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  Portugal,  coupled  with  a  de- 
aire  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to 
conciliate  the  existing  government  of 
France.  [The  Earl  o( Aberdeen:  '*  no,  no.*'] 
Then  be  understood  that  the  noble  EsrI 
attributed  the  measure  solely  to  a  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  present  government 
of  Portugal,    Now  it  was  very  difficult 


to   prove   a   negative   against  such  an 
assertion;    but  he  would  distinctly  say, 
that  this  notion  was  utterly  unfounded  in 
fact.    The  present  measure  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  never  had  any  thing  to  do,  with 
the  existing  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  Portugal.    The  idea  of  equalix- 
ing  the  duties  on  wine  was  not  new.    It 
waa  a  measure  the  propriety  of  which 
he  had  long  been  convinced  of.     Very 
soon  after  he  became  acquainted,  offici- 
ally, with   the  commercial    interests  of 
this  country,  he  entertained  a  doubt  whe- 
ther anv  of  the  advantages  described  by 
the  noble  Earl  were    derived    from    the 
treaty  with    Portugal;    and   he  was  at 
length  convinced,  that  so  far  from  being 
benefioial  in  a  commercial  or  political  point 
of  view^that  so  far  from  tending  to  ce- 
ment the  union  between  the  two  countries 
<«-^th«  effect  waa  decidedly  the   reverse. 
That  was  his  opinion,  and,  whather  it  was 
right  or  vrrong,  it  was  not  now  taken  up 
ibr  the  fiiat  time.    In  1839,  when  he  was 
not  connected  with  tha  Government*  he 
was  requested  by  certain  individuals  who 
were  interested  in  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  to  make  some  representation 
with  respect  to  the  trade  with  France,  and 
they  ascribed  the  evils  which  they  com- 
plained of,  that  of  being  prevented  from 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  France, 
to  the  operation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty. 
He  transmitted  their  representations  to 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  took 
the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  to  stat^,  in  a 
letter  which  accompanied  those  represent- 
ations, **  that  in  bis  opinion  the  Methuen 
Treaty  was  not  only  an  evil,  but  a  nuis- 
ance.'*   This  might  be  too  strong  a  tarm ; 
but  it  showed  what  his  feelings  were  at' the 
time.  The  noble  Earl  argued  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  unjust  and  impolitic — 
unjust  because  it  was  in  violation  of  treaties 
by  which  this  country  ought  to  be  bound, 
and  impolitic  because  it  was  favourable  to 
a  nation  that  did  not  meet  ua  with  a  reci- 
procal feeling.    He  admitted,  that  if  it 
were  a  violation  of  treaties,  there  waa  no 
censure  which  the  noble  Earl  could  heap 
on    Ministers    that  they  would    not   in 
thst  case  deserve.    It  was  preposterous  to 
imagine  that  Government  would  justify  a 
fiscal  or  commercial  measure  at  the  expense 
of  honour  or  good  faith.    He  contended, 
that  we  were  not  bound  by  the  Methuen 
Tresty  to  give  any  notice.    But  it  was 
said,  there  was  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
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1810,  which  said  that,  after  notice,  it 
should  be  competent  to  suspend  the  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  terms  in  which  the  Methuen 
Treaty  were  introduced,  clearly  took  it  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  clause  which  re- 
quired notice.  The  terms  were,  that  the 
treaties  respecting  wines  and  woollens 
were  to  remain  unaltered.  If  they  were 
to  remain  unaltered,  there  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  England  a  new  obligation 
which  did  not  before  exist  in  the  treaty. 
Did  the  Treaty  of  1810  require  notice? 
It  was  impossible  to  argue,  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  notice  whatever.  The  Methuen  Treaty 
had  been  talked  of  as  a  great  system  of 
commercial  policy,  and  had  been  held  out 
as  a  thing  to  be  imitated.  That  treaty 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe  to 
induce  the  king  of  Portugal  to  unite  with 
England  against  France.  The  parties 
contemplated  that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
permanent,  because  it  stated  what  should 
oe  done  if  England  chose  to  foregothe  ad- 
vantages which  were  held  out  to  her.  If 
Portuguese  wines  were  not  admitted  on 
the  proposed  terms,  the  duties  on  woollens 
were  to  revert  to  what  they  before  were. 
Portugal,  then,  had  her  own  remedy.  The 
treaty  contemplated  the  mode  in  which 
Portugal  would  be  entitled  to  act.  The 
noble  Lord  had  quoted  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Fox,  that  this  treaty  was  the  com- 
mercial darling  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. But  Mr.  Fox  was  not  infallible; 
and  one  of  his  contemporaries,'  Adam 
Smith,  had  written  an  able  chapter  in  his 
work  to  prove  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
the  treaty  which  the  noble  Lord  thought 
of  so  great  an  advantage.  [The  Earl  of 
AberdeenMndeA  to  the  Treaty  of  1810.] 
There  was  not  a  word  said  about  notice, 
and,  therefore,  no  just  charge  as  to  a  viola- 
tion of  treaty  could  be  made.  If  the 
Methuen  Treaty  were,  as  he  conceived  it 
was,  disadvantageous,  they  had  a  right  to 
get  rid  of  it.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  con- 
trary to  sound  commercial  principles,  and 
it  was  likely  to  inv4)lve  the  country  in 
difficulties,  instead  of  really  benefitting  it. 
The  Oporto  Wine  £)ompany  was  the  legi« 
timate  child  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and 
was  quite  as  bad  as  its  parent.  So  far 
from  the  Methuen  Treaty  being  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  countries,  he  had 
only  to  8ay,that  on  one  occasion  that  bond 
of  union  had  nearly  produced  a  quarrel. 
For  instance,  some  years  ago,  in  1801, 
under  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that 


great  Statesman  was  obliged  to  write  to 
the  Marquis  da  Pinto,  stating,  that  if  he 
did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  British 
Government,  England  would  give  to 
France,  not  a  superiority,  but  that  equality 
of  which  she  was  deprived  by  theMethuea 
Treaty.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  thought 
it  an  advantage  to  the  country  to  have 
20,000  hogsheads  of  wine  annually  from 
Oporto,  and  not  from  Lisbon  and  other 
ports  of  Portugal.  What  advantage  that 
was  to  the  consumer  of  England,  for  his 
life  he  could  not  tell ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  of 
Oporto,  the  people  of  England  drank, 
under  the  name  of  Port,  the  most  villain- 
ous compound  that  could  be  invented — 
not,  indeed,  the  manufacture  of  Portugal, 
but  of  the  dealers  of  wine  in  England. 
Since  the  year  1810,  the  Government  of 
England  had  been  compelled  to  state  to 
Portugal,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  violation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
and  that,  if  redress  were  not  given,  the 
abrogation  of  it  must  necessarily  follow. 
The  Government  of  England  had,  there- 
fore, g^ven  the  notice  which  the  noble 
Earl  required.  No  redress  had  been 
afforded  to  its  representations,-  the  go- 
vernment of  Portugal  relied  on  its  influ- 
ence, or  on  our  supineness,  and  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints.  He  repeated, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty  had  been  any  thing  but  friendship 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Methuen 
Treaty,  moreover,  was  onerous  on  the 
people  of  Portugal.  That  country  was 
obliged  to  admit  our  woollens  at  fifteen  per 
cent  duty.  We  might  place  any  duty  we 
liked  on  the  salt,  the  oranges,  and  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  provided  we  preserved 
the  proportions.  Now  this  was  bad  policy; 
for  reciprocity  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
commercial  treaties.  Unless  the  noble 
Earl  could  establish  the  proposition  that 
two  negatives  made  an  affirmative,  he 
could  not  make  out  that  a  treaty  which 
was  onerous  on  two  countries  could  be 
good  for  either.  His  noble  friend  had 
dwelt,  too,  on  the  commercial  disadvan- 
tages which  would  result  to  England  from 
this  course  of  proceeding.  He  anticipated 
no  evil  effiscts  from  it ;  Portugal  would 
revert  to  the  rights  she  possessed  before 
the  Methuen  Treaty.  She  might  then 
undoubtedly,  if  she  pleased,  injure  her  own 
subjects  by  putting  a  heavy  duty  on  our 
woollens  and  cottons.  But  suppose  Portu- 
gal were  so  unwise  as  to  place,  in  revenge. 
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a  prohibitory  duty  on  British  goods,  as 
long  as  there  were  in  the  world  those 
exceedingly  ingenious  people  called 
smugglers,  they  would  inevitably  6nd  their 
way  into  the  dominions  of  Don  Miguel. 
This  very  consideration  would  prevent 
Portugal  .from  adopting  a  course  so  futile 
and  injudicious.  It  was  not  to  be  disputed 
that  our  cottons*  and  woollens  were  so  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  so 
much  cheaper,  that  they  found  their  way 
into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  even 
undersold  the  native  productions  of  India. 
The  effect  of  the  contemplated  change 
then  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  to  increase 
the  whole  consumption  of  wine,  and  by 
destroying  the  monopoly,  to  reduce  the 
price :  not  only  the  lighter  French  wines 
would,  then  obtain  admission,  but  the 
quantity  of  genuine  Port  wine  consumed 
would  be  greater,  so  that  Portugal  herself 
would  be  a  gainer  by  the  change.  He 
knew  that  the  commercial  system  of 
France  was  most  injuriously  restrict- 
tive,  and  the  fact  had  been  admitted  by 
Prince  Polignac  himself;  but  there  was 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  she  would  find 
the  advantage  of  following  the  example  of 
Great  Britain.  He  denied  most  strenu- 
ously that  there  existed  on  the  part  of  Qo- 
vernment  any  disposition  to  favour  France 
at.the  expense  of  Portugal ;  and  the  course 
of  policy  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  this 
Bill  was  founded,  not  only  upon  the 
wisest,  but  upon  the  most  profitable  princi- 
ples. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  had 
heard  the  last  sentence  that  fell  from  the 
noble  Lord  with  great  pleasure,  and  he 
wished  that  the  country,  judging  from  the 
acts  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  could 
place  implicit  reliance  in  the  declaration 
which  it  contained.  Such , ho wever,he feared 
was  not  the  case,  for,  looking  at  the  reply 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  remarks  of  his 
noble  friend,  and  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  but  conclude,  that  the 
Government  was  actuated  by  inimical  feel- 
ings, and  by  feelings  of  passion  against  the 
present  government  of  Portugal.  His  noble 
friend  had  placed  the  measure  upon  two 
grounds,  as  it  would  affect  our  finances 
and  our  commerce;  and  his  noble 
friend  had  stated  his  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that,  as  a  financial  measure,  it  would 
not  answer  the  expectations  entertained 
by  the  noble  Lords  with  respect  to  it, 
and  also  bit  reasons  for  regarding  it,  as 

•  90iiW€rGial  mtanre,  at  prtjudicial  to 


the  interests  of  this  country  and  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  To  the  objections  of  his 
noble  friend  upon  the  financial  part  of  the 
subject  no  answer  had  been  given  or  at- 
tempted by  the  noble  Lord,  excepting 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  expressed  it  to  be 
his  belief,  that  it  would  occasion  some  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  French  wines. 
There  was  a  fact  intimately  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  which  had  not 
been  at  all  alluded  to  by  the  Government. 
He  meant  the  present  and  progressive 
consumption  of  Portuguese  wine.  At  this 
moment  that  consumption  was  decreasing. 
In  1829  the  consumption  for  the  year 
was  2,398,000  gallons;  in  1828  it  was 
2,603,000  gallons;  and  in  1824  it  was 
3,65.5,000  gallons.  Yet  this  was  the  mo- 
ment that  was  chosen  to  increase  the  duty, 
and  that,  too,  their  Lordships  were  told,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue. 
Such  a  proposition  was  absurd.  The  con- 
sumption of  an  article  was  decreasing,  and 
yet  a  new  duty  was  levied  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  an  enlarged  revenue. 
And  what  was  the  amount  of  increased 
revenue  that  was  required  ?  Why  1 75,000/. 
The  House  could  not  have  been  told  by 
the  Government  what  was  the  real  object 
of  the  measure,  but  there  must  be  some 
concealed  covert  design  in  bringing  it 
forward.  Then,  with  respect  to  notice 
being  given  to  the  government  of  Portugal 
of  the  intention  to  propose  this  measure, 
he  contended, that  if  nothing  whatever  had 
been  said  in  any  treaty  upon  that  point, 
still  the  Government  of  this  country  waa 
bound  by  the  usages  in  force  among 
firiendly  rowers  to  have  stated  to  Portugal 
its  intention.  But  this  country  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  give  a  specific  notice  of  such 
a  measure  as  this.  By  the  Methuen  Treaty 
itself  the  government  was  bound ;  and  there 
was  one  point  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  alluded  to  by  his  noble  friend, 
which  had  been  left  altogether  unanswered 
by  the  noble  Lord.  If  the  Treaty  of  1 8 1 0 
had  no  reference  to  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
how  was  it  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
treaty,  the  woollens  of  this  country  had 
been  introduced  into  Portugal  on  payment 
of  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  instead  of 
twenty-three  per  cent?  That  one  fact 
indisputably  proved  that  the  Methuen 
Treaty  had  come  under  the  Treaty  of 
1810.  Notice  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  in  not 

Eiving  it,  the  Government  of  this  country 
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treaties.  But^  said  the  noble  Lord,  notice 
has  beeti  given,  repeated  remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  Portuguese  government 
respecting  the  improper  conduct  of  the 
Oporto  Company.  But  the  treaty  contem- 
plated no  such  vague  supposititious  notice 
as  that,  but  contained  a  regular  form  of 
notice,  and  that  form  had  not  been  complied 
with.  His  noble  friend  had  then  contended, 
that  this  change  was  made  to  favour  the 
commerce  withFrance ;  and,  in  reply  to 
that  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  reciprocity  was  the  only  system 
that  would  prove  truly  advantageous  to 
this  country.  Now  what  was  this  recipro- 
city with  France,  for  which  so  much  was 
to  be  risked  ?  The  whole  of  the  exports  from 
this  country  to  France  amounted  to  be- 
tween 300,000/.  and  400,000^  annually ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  exports  from  this 
country  to  Portugal  for  a  similar  period,to 
2,500,000/.;  including  the  exports  to 
Spain  which  went  through  Portugal.  Thus 
stood  the  facts ;  and  they  were  to  risk 
breaking  up  so  important  and  extensive  a 
commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
reciprocity  with  acoimtry  which  repudiated 
every  attempt  at  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
France  had  been  already  tried  upob  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  and  she  disowned 
it.  Was  there  not  already  a  reciprocity 
treaty  in  existence  with  France,  and  how 
had  she  conducted  herself  with  respect  to 
its  provisions?  What  did  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country  say  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  France  concerning  the  ship- 
ping reciprocity  Treaty  of  1826?  The 
conduct  of  France  with  respect  to  that 
treaty  had  been  continually  remonstrated 
against,  and  yet  no  satisfaction  whatever 
had  been  received.  The  tifuth  was,  that 
the  government  of  Portugal  had,  for  the 
last  ten  months,  been  looked  upon  with 
inimical  feelings  and  with  passion  by  the 
King's  servants,  and  this  measure  was  not 
brought  forward  with  any  view  to  revenue, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  and  em* 
barrassing  the  existing  government  of  that 
country.  The  noble  Lords  opposite  did 
not  like  the  situation  of  the  government  of 
Portugal ;  it  was  not  to  ^heir  mind  ;  and 
they  were  anxious,  either  by  revolutionary 
measures  or  any  other  to  overthrow  it. 
Let  them,  however,  look  well  at  the  re- 
sponsibility they  were  incurring.  Let 
them  consider  the  frightful  consequences 
in  which  their  planning  might  involve  this 
country  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  If 
their  designs  were  even  met  with  a  tem« 


porary  success,  they  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  war  of  opinions,  to  a  war  of  religion, 
the  worst  of  wars,  and  the  most  deplorable 
consequences  for  all  Europe  would  ensue. 
He  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  the  House 
with  what  he  knew  upon  this  subject.  A 
loan  had  been  contracted  in  this  country 
upon  account  of  Don  Pedro,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  chargesof  ati  expedi* 
tion  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  That 
loan  was  raised  upon  the  Crown  lands  and 
Church  property  of  Portugal.  It  was  to 
him  most  extraordinary  that  a  Prince  who 
had  d  i  verted  the  re  ven  ue  of  the  Brazils  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  a  loan  contracted 
in  this  country  for  the  invasionof  Portugal, 
and  by  such  conduct  had  lost  the  Crown 
of  the  Brazils,  should  now  be  able  to  false 
a  second  loan  for  a  similar  object.  He 
must  say,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  th« 
Government  throughout  these  transactions, 
was  grossly  partial  and  unjust.  Why,  he 
asked,  was  there  at  that  moment  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  a  number  of  frigates  in  the 
Tagus  before  Lisbon  ?  Was  ft  to  protect 
British  subjects?  Surely  not,  for  this 
country  was  not  at  war  witn  Portugal,  nor 
was  there  any  point  of  dispute  between  the 
two  Powers.  Such  conduct  was  altogether 
unjustifiable,  and,  coupled  with  this  mea<» 
sure,  must  compel  the  people  of  England 
to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
as  prejudiced,  and  designedly  tending  to 
an  injurious,  and  un-English  course.  And 
what  was  the  time  chosen  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  unjust  measure?  Why  the 
very  period  when  England  was  claiming 
the  exercise  of  her  extraordinary  audun* 
precedented  privileges  under  treaties  which, 
were  now  violated  and  decried.  These 
were  transactions  unworthy  of  this  Coun- 
try, and  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  disgraceful 
results. 

The  Marquis  of  ClanricardB  thought 
it  the  duty  of  their  Lordships,  in  consider- 
ing the  measure  before  them,  not  to  look 
at  what  good  Portugal  or  France  might 
reap  from  it,  but  what  would  be  the 
benefit  likely  to  arise  to  Great  Britain. 
For  his  own  part,  he  must  regard  it  in  a 
very  different  manner  fW>m  the  noble 
Duke;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  good  both 
as  a  measure  of  finance  and  as  a  measure 
of  commercial  policy.  In  saying  this,  he 
was  not  bringing  forward  any  new  view  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  when 
speaking  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company, 
stated,  that  if  the  grievances  complained 
of  were  Qot  remedied^  thts  country  woal4 
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feel  herself  at  liberty  to  seek  a  more  bene- 
ficial wine- trade  somewhere  else.  With 
respect  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1810,  he  thought  he  could  satisfy 
the  House  that  that  argument  could  not 
affect  the  question.  By  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty,  the  treaty  of  Methuen  was 
continued ;  and  now,  because  they  acted 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  trestv 
of  Methuen,  they  were  charged  with 
breaking  the  Treaty  of  1810.  The  noble 
Duke  had  compared  the  relative  amount 
of  their  eiports  to  France  and  the  Pen- 
insula ;  but  surely  they  were  not  to  act 
on  that  ground  alone.  Were  they  not  to 
consult  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  and  to  procure  them  an  article  of 
convenience  or  gratification  if  they  desired 
it  ?  Were  their  enjoyments  to  be  abridged 
because  the  French  persisted  in  refusing 
English  exports?  He  would  not  appeal 
to  the  French  system  for  the  purpose  of 
the  noble  Duke— he  would  appeal  to  that 

2 stem  for  avoidance,  not  imitation.  Let 
e  admirers  of  forced  manufactures  look 
to  those  of  France,  and  see  the  result  of 
a  narrow  policy.  They  should  not  tiiinkof 
Don  Miguel  in  their  deliberations  on  the 
present  measure,  but  of  the  financial  and 
commercial  interests  of  England  s  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  would  act  wiselv 
in  cultivating  those  relations  of  trade  with 
France  which  might  lead  her  to  direct  her 
oiergiee  to  arts  prodnctive  of  psace  and 
its  blessings. 
The  Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 

DlFFEIIBIfCB      BBTWB£H    THE    LORDS 

AMD  Commons.]  The  Lord  CkamctUor 
then  called  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  Bill  for  regulating  Lunatic  Asylums, ' 
which  had  been  returned  to  the  Commons  j 
much  amended,  and  sent  back  from  the 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  with 
nearly  all  their  Lordships'  amendments 
rejected.  It  came  up,  originally,  one  of  the 
most  abominable  pieces  of  legislation  that 
ever  was  seen.  He  said  that  withovt  any 
disrespect  to  the  other  House,  for  he  wsis 
sore  tney  eouM  not  have  seen  and  known 
of  the  Bill.  It  provided,  that  any  person 
—and  that  person  might  be  the  wife  or 
sister  of  one  of  their  LOTdships^-moment- 
aiilt  deranged  from  any  accident  (and 
svch  a  thing  was  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  child-birth),  who  shonld  be 
sent  into  a  temporary  asylum  or  lodging- 
house  for  convenience  and  secresy,  should 
1m  tiuMdintely  nported  by  the  lodging 
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house  keeper  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
name  of  the  party  was  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
That  was  a  monstrous  species  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  Bill  provided  for  keeping 
the  name  of  such  party  secret,  by  commu- 
nicating it  only  to  the  Lord  chancellor 
and  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  these 
were  political  officers,  and  of  all  men, 
the  last  whom  he  would  like  to  intrust 
with  such  a  secret.  But  then  the  in- 
dictment for  not  reporting  this  lodging* 
house,  how  was  that  to  be  kept  secret? 
The  wiseacres  seemed  to  suppose  that  an 
indictment  could  be  preferred  anony- 
mously. But  who  ever  heard  of  an 
anonymous  indictment.  It  must  be  said 
that  Lady  or  Mm. was  kept  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  lodging  nouse,  &c.; 
and  what  was  to  follow  7  Wh^  the  lady 
herself  must  be  called  into  the  witness-box, 
and  an  investigation  must  be  gone  into 
as  to  the  state  of  her  mind  when  she  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
lodging-house  keeper.  8o,  here  was  an 
Act  which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  secret 
of  persons  suffering  under  such  a  ca« 
laroity,  would  compel  them,  though  they 
might  be  ladies,  and  though,  they  might 
be  married,  to  gninto  a  Court  of  Justice  to 

Cve  that  they  bad  been  in  a  lodging- 
ise.  He  should  be  sorry  that  there 
shouM  be  no  bill  passed  at  all,  but  their 
Lordships  ooald  not  pass  a  Bill  of  that 
description.  A  conference  had  taken 
place  with  the  Commons,  who  had  not 
assigned  any  reasons  for  rejecting  their 
Lordships'  Amendments,  which  much  im- 
proved the  Bill.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther these  Commissioners  ought  not  to  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  trust  to  the  relatives,  wives, 
husbands,  or  children  of  persons  unhap- 
pily afflicted,  than  to  these  Commis- 
sioners. These  gentlemen,  too,  who  were 
so  anxfons  to  preserve  secresy,  refosed  to 
take  an  oath  themselves,  though  that  was 
done  by  Privy  Councillors.  He  was  sara 
that  their  Lordships  could  not  agree  to 
the  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  They  could 
never  suffer  such  an  abominable  piece  of 
legislatk>n  to  be  crammed  down  their 
throats.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but 
he  believed  he  must  give  notice  of  his 
•  itention  to  have  it  talwn  into  consider- 
ation at  a  future  day.  In  consequence  of 
a  Sttggestioo  of  Lord  Ellenborough's,  the 
no  le  and  Ie«med  Lord  concluded  bv 
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moving^  that  the  Dill,  with  the  Amend- 
ments of  the  Commons,  and  with  the 
Amendments  of  their  Lordships,  should 
be  printed,  and  the  latter  in  italics,  so 
that  their  Lordships  might  see  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  Bill,  with  these*  Amendments,  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  be  printed. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  September  30,  1831. 

MmuTBB.]  New  Writs  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr* 
W.  HoLXis,  for  Dordieiter,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Abblbt, 
who  had  accepted  the  ChUtem  Hundreds. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  the  ATTORKBTGBiriftAL, 
for  tlie  amount  of  all  Fees  in  matters  of  Bankruptcy  re> 
oeived  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  of  sil  Monies  paid  by  him  to  the  Lord  Chamcbixor 
and  his  Ofllcers :— On  tiie  Motion  of  Mr.  Bubob,  Corre- 
•  spondmoe  with  the  Governor  of  St  Lude,  and  exptnrts  to 
South  America  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Imobstbib,  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  Weavets  in  Dublin,  for  the  estaUishment  of  a 
Board  for  the  regulation  of  the  aflktrs  of  Irehmd.  By  Sir 
Cbablbb  Fobbbs,  from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancrsa,  against 
the  Select  Vestries  BilL  By  Mr.  Hums,  from  St.  Pancras, 
in  fkvour  of  Open  Vestries. 

St.Georoe's,Dublin.]  Sir  John  New- 
port presented  a  Petition  complaining  of 
the  parochial  rates  in  St.  George's  parish, 
Dublin,  exacted  from  the  parishioners.  In 
some  cases,  the  arrears  of  rates  had  been 
demanded  for  twenty-two  years,  though 
the  landlord  had  not  occupied  his  house, 
and  bad  not  received  any  notice  that  these 
rates  were  due.  In  other  cases,  the  parish 
authorities  had  actually  pulled  down  a 
house,  and  sold  the  materials  to  pay  the 
rates.  The  system  pursued  was  monstrous, 
and  the  charges  levied  on  those  parishioners 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  thought 
the  petition^had  a  right  to  the  best  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  0*Connell  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  He  would  submit  that  this 
case  should  be  laid  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  in  order  that  they  should 
take  it  into  their  consideration,  whether 
the  trustees  for  the  building  of  a  church  in 
St.  George's  ought  not  to  be  proceeded 
against. 

'  Mr.  Crampton  admitted  that  he  thought 
there  had  been  a  gross  misapplication  of 
money  in  that  parish,  and  there  should  be 
an  inquiry  made  into  it  immediately. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Select  Vestries'  Bill.]  Sir  J  '.n 
Hobhouse  moved  the  Order  of  the  uay 
for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on 
^e  Select  Veitriei  Bill 


On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Colonel  Lindsay  rose  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement that  had  gone  abroad.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  said  in  that  House,  that 
he  had  refused  to  pay  the  rates  in  the 
parish  of  Marylebone ;  this,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  for  he  had  applied  to 
the  collector  on  the  subject,  who  had  told 
him,  that  the.  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  on 
any  occasion  refused  to  pay,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  behaved  like  a  very  civil 
gentleman  whenever  he  was  applied  to  for 
the  rates.  With  respect  to  the  seizing  of 
goods  that  had  taken  place  in  the  parish, 
the  process  had  been  held  back  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and  though  it  had  at  last 
been  issued,  the  sale  after  all  did  not  take 
place,  as  a  large  body  of  people  had  as- 
sembled to  prevent  it.  He  was  a  select 
vestryman  of  Marylebone ;  and  he  begged, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his 
brother  vestrymen,  to  state,  that  they  bad 
no  intention  of  supporting  a  self-elected 
system  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  anx- 
ious that  the  Vestry  should  hereafter  be 
elected  by  the  rate-payers;  and,  there- 
fore, they  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  But  though 
they  admitted  its  prmciple  in  this  resp^t, 
there  were  parts  of  it  which  he  thought 
were  inapplicable  to  metropolitan  parishes. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  certainly  a  little 
error  had  crept  into  the  report  of  what 
he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion.  He 
had  not  said  that  he  had  refused  to  pay 
his  rates,  for  on  the  very  morning  that  he 
presented  the  petition,  the  collector  had 
been  with  him  to  state  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive for  the  peace  of  the  parish,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  he 
had  stated  on  that  occasion  was,  that  he 
had  entirely  concurred  in  the  prayers  of 
the  petitioners,  who  were  not  willing  to 
pay  taxes  that  were  raised  by  an  irrespon- 
sible body.  He  had  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  saying,  that  rancour  was  at  its 
greatest  height  in  Marylebone  parish,  and 
would  not  be  appeased  without  some  alter- 
ation. He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  to 
support  the  Vestries'  Bill.  If  there  were 
any  misrepresentation  in  the  petition,  he 
could  only  express  his  regret  at  it ;  but  he 
had  asked  the  petitioners  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  and  they  said,  that  they 
w^re  ready  t9  substantiate  their  itate^ 
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menu  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  called 
00  the  House  to  look  at  the  confusion 
which  now  prevailed  in  different  parishes, 
— to  look  also  at  Islington,  where  a  greater 
meeting  had  assembled  to  resist  the  Select 
Vestry  District  Rates  than  ever  was  known 
before.  He  hoped  that  this  state  of  civil 
war  would  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  passing 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  William  Peel  could  take  it  upon 
him  to  state,  that  no  Magistrate  could 
hesitate  to  grant  a  warrant  for  distraining, 
if  applied  to  by  the  parish  officers. 

MvMunt  said,before  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair,  he  was  desirous  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  respecting  a  pauper  named 
Summers,  who  had  l^n  committed  to 
prison. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  interposed  and 
said,  if  the  matter  were  likely  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  postpone  his  question  until 
the  Vestry  Bill  was  disposed  of,  as  it  had 
been  specially  appointed  for  that  hour. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  apprehended  it  would 
not  detain  the  House  many  minutes  from 
going  into  Committee.  He  wished  to 
know  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  a  fact 
respecting  the  pauper  Summers,  who  had 
been  taken  before  Mr.  Walker,  the  Lam- 
beth-street Magistrate,  and  committed  by 
him  to  the  House  of  Correction,  to  hard 
labour,  he  believed,  and  who  had  died  for 
want  of  food.  Now  he  was  desirous  of 
being  informed,  whether  the  pauper  had 
really  perished  for  want  of  food,  and 
whether  any  inquiry  had  been  made  upon 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances had  been  made  at  the  Home- 
office,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  pauper 
had  died  of  starvation,  but  no  fault  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  parish  authorities, 
for  no  application  for  relief  had  been  made 
by  him.  With  respect  to  the  man  being 
committed  for  hard  labour,  he  believed 
that  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  he  was 
properly  taken  care  of  at  the  House  of 
Correction. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Altharpf  on  the  clause  empower- 
ing a  majority  of  the  rate-payers  to  insist 
upon  the  Bill's  being  adopted  in  their  parish, 
being  read,  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
instead  of  '<  a  majority,"  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
pabiootn  ihoold  ligntbc  re(|ni9itioQ  for  the 
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Bill  being  adopted,  before  it  became  impe- 
rative on  the  parochial  authorities  to  intro- 
duce it.  His  object  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment, was  to  guard  against  a  too  rapid 
change  in  existing  parochial  institutions. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  felt  himself  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  by  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment.  He  was  thank- 
ful to  Ministers  for  their  support  of  the 
Bill,  and  was  anxious  to  retain  it,  but 
could  not  accede  to  the  Amendment, 
without  materially  marring  his  measure, 
and  creating  great  dissatisfaction,  not  only 
in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster, but  of  the  adjacent  parishes.  The 
result  of  an  extensive  inquiry  was,  that  it 
would  be  practicably  impossible  to  obtain 
the  signatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  any  single  requisition,  or  in  favour 
of  almost  any  single  measure,  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  Bill  would  be  de- 
feated by  the  Amendment,should  the  noble 
Lord  press  it  earnestly  to  a  division.  Indeed, 
if  he  could  act  up  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  wishes,  he  would  make  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  imperative  on  every  parish,  as 
the  best,  indeed  only,  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  that  dissatisfaction  and  annoyance 
which  the  close  vestry  system  had  gener- 
ated in  every  parish  in  which  it  unfortu- 
nately existed  ;  and  had  only  adopted  the 
present  middle  course  with  a  view  to  re- 
concile all  parties  to  its  provisions. 

Mr,  John  Compfte// considered  the  close 
vestry  system  detestable.  That  system 
was  like  the  Town  Councils  of  Scotland  ; 
the  members  elected  themselves.  This 
species  of  management  gave  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  jobbing.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
Committee  would  give  every  facdity  to 
correct  these  abuses.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  the  Select  Vestry  system  existed 
many  centuries  ago,  and  could  be  traced 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  1st.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  fact,  for  it  had  not  ex- 
isted bevond  200  or  300  years.  Not  only 
jobs  and  extravagant  expenditure  were  to 
be  traced  to  close  vestries ;  but  nume- 
rous complaintsof  the  parishioners,who,  not 
knowing  what  was  done,  and  seeing  none 
of  the  operations  of  the  vestry  but  the 
demands  for  money  were  eeneraUy  discon- 
tented. He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be 
passed. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  no  man  could 
object  more  than  he  did  to  close  vestries ; 
but  he  must  say  (and  he  was  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Wfstminsteri  when  that  fact  wu  nati^ 
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which  he  was  about  to  mention),  that  evi* 
dence  was  offered,  showing,  in  one  in- 
stance, that  the  close  vestry  acted  well. 
He  certainly  did  think  it  advantag^eous  to 
hare  a  considerable  majority  of  the  pa- 
rishioners in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  before  the  Bill  could  be  received  by 
that  parish,  and  he  thought  the  number 
which  he  had  stated  a  fair  one.  He  had 
supported  the  Reform  Bill,  because  he  be-> 
lieved  that  at  least  there  was  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  population  in  its 
favour. 

Mr.  Hufne  said,  that  the  people  were 
anxiously  watching  the  Vestry  Bill.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  it  caused  a 
great  sensation  among  the  people,  more 
than  any  other  subject  except  the  Reform 
Bill  itself.  He  knew  that  the  people  were* 
satisfied  with  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  and 
he  begged  to  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  clause  to  re- 
main as  at  present  it  appeared  upon  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Prothetoe  said,  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  and  hoped  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  press  his  amend- 
ment. He  condemned  the  system  of  close 
or  select  vestries,  and  likened  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  parishes  of  large  and 
ancient  cities  and  towns,  to  the  rotten 
boroughs.  He  doubted  much  whether 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  in  those  pa- 
rishes to  which  he  had  made  allusion  dare 
oppose  the  select  vestries,  considering 
that  the  members  of  those  select  vestries 
were  men,  generally  speaking,  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  and  very  influential  in  their 
parishes. 

Mr.  Hunt  doubted  whether,  upon  any 
subject,  two-thirds  of  the  householders 
could  be  brought  to  agree  together.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  two-thirds  of  that 
House  must  agree  upon  any  subject^  he 
begged  to  inquire  how  often  the  noble 
Lord  would  obtain  the  necessary  majority. 
With  respect  therefore,  to  the  proposition 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  if  it  were  adopted, 
it  would  assuredly  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  Bill.  He  begged  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  press  the 
Amendment. 

Lord  Althorp  certainly  thought  his 
amendment  an  improvement  to  the  Bill, 
as  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  hasty 
introduction  of  a  change  of  system,  but  as 
he  was  a  decided  fVtend  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  not  press  his  amend- 
fnent  againtt  tbe  ntm  of  tbe  Committee. 


Mr.  Estcourt  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  so  ready  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. He  had  attended  the  Committee 
on  this  subject,  and  thought  that  it  #as 
agreed  to  there,  that  something  more  than 
a  majority  should  be  required^  to  change 
the  system  of  management  in  any  parish. 
He  thought,  all  the  proposition  was 
a  new  one,  that  the  Committee  ought  not 
at  once  to  proceed  to  the  whole  length 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Rotrinson  wished  the  clause 
to  stand  as  it  was.  The  noble  Lord's 
amendment  wa8,Mn  fact,  that  a  minority  of 
one-third  should  bind  a  majority. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  the  Bill  would 
not  apply  to  parishes  under  the  common 
law;  it  was  only  intended  to  ipply  to 
parishes  in  which  a  usurpation,  had  taken 
place ;  and  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  a  minority  should  not  bind  a  majority 
in  such  parishes. 

Mr.  Byng  said,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
truth,  that  Governments  never  would  re* 
form  themselves,  and  this  rule  held  good 
with  Select  Vestries*  Had  the  Bill  pasted 
last  year,  the  parishes  would  have  been  in 
general  satisfied,  that  persons  rated  at  25/. 
and  upwards  should  have  a  vote ;  but  now 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  that  right  to  all 
rate-payers. 

Mr.  Lamb  wished  that  the  Bill  should 
be  carried  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
House ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  Amendment  ought  to  be  agreed  to. 
He  did  not,  however^  wish  to  press  it,  as 
his  noble  friend  was  willing  to  withdraw  it. 
He  thouglit  it  indeed  too  much,  that  the 
management  of  a  parish  should  be  altered 
by  a  mere  majority  of  one.  If,  therefore, 
the  Amendment  were  persisted  in,  he 
should  give  his  support  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Wood  said,  that  if  the  hoo» 
Member  wished  to  see  the  Bill  passed  with 
the  support  of  the  House,  and  if  he  wished 
to  pacify  the  people,  he  would  not  support 
the  Amendment.  The  clause  under  con- 
sideration was  only  a  preliminary  measure 
to  having  the  Act  introduced  into  any 
parish,  and  did  not  imply  an  alteration  in 
the  parish  management 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  only  proposed  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  from  supposing 
the  Committee  were  against  it,  but  if  it 
were  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  to 
support  his  amendment,  he  would  not 
withdraw  it.  He  was  in  favour  of  all  rata^ 
payers  having  a  vote,  but  coosideriog  the 
property  at  stake  in  Itif*  pi^riibeiy  h« 
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thought  the  mere  tnajority  ought  not  to 
decide. 

Sir  Ckarl€$  WtthertU  would  certainly 
support  the  Amendment.  Property  ei  well 
as  numbers  ought  to  be  represented  in 
parishes  as  well  as  in  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Pfotheroe  said,  it  was  possible 
that  in  small  parishes  the  parish  funds 
might  be  appropriated  to  electioneering 
purposes,  bv  the  select  vestries.  He 
suspect^  this  might  be  the  case  in  the 
city  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
Whether  a  simple  majority  or  two*thirds 
of  the  rate^payers  were  to  hate  the  control 
Was  indifferent  to  him,  as  long  as  the 
whole  measure  was  carried,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  abominable  system  of  select 
TSstries. 

Sir  John  Hobkonte  said,  that  the  Bill 
did  not  alter  the  constitution  of  any  parish. 
The  original  Bill  did,  but  the  present  Bill 
was  not  like  the  original  measure.  Tlie 
change  would  be  a  gradual  one.  The  old 
vestry  would  only  go  out  by  thirds,  some 
of  them  remaining  in  office,  therefbre,  fbur 
years  after  the  Bill  was  passed.  If  he 
thought  the  Bill  would  affect  property,  he 
would  not  on  any  account  have  brought  it 
forward.  They  were  all  interested  in  pro- 
tecting  property.  All  that  he  wished  was, 
that  those  who  had  to  pay  the  rates  should 
have  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
them. 

Mr.  Ctrl/or  Fergnsson  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  that  two^thirds  should 
not  be  require,  and  would  reject  the 
Amendment.  He  believed  it  was  noto- 
rious, that  the  greater  number  of  persons 
possessing  property  were  against  the 
Select  Vestry  system  in  their  respective 
parishes.  If  the  Committee  divided  he 
vrould  support  his  hon.  friend. 

Sir  Oeorge  Warrender  said,  he  had 
known  property  out-voted  by  rate-payers^ 
and  he  concurred  in  the  Amendment  most 
cordially. 

Sir  Chxrk$  Forbei  opposed  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  measure ;  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  univ«nal  suffrage;  and  he  had 
no  doubl  it  would  create  mat  confusion 
in  such  parishes  as  adopted  it.  Its  effects 
vrouM  be,  to  take  the  management  of 
parishes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chief 
owners  of  property,  and  give  the  control 
to  those  wno  were  probably  not  rated  at 
one^tenth  of  the  amount.  He  had  a  peti- 
tion which  he  was  looking  for  an  opportu- 
nity topresent,  ftrom  several  of  the  Vestry- 
IMft  of  Si.  PanciaSt  who,  ho  was  Mlj 


satisfied,  had  done  their  duty  in  an  exem- 
plary manner.  He  feared  the  proposed 
svstem  would  be  found  impracticable. 
They  were  attempting  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure which  would  not  work  well,  but  from 
which,  when  once  adopted,  they  would  find 
it  impossible  to  recede ;  he  should  support 
the  Amendment,  although  he  did  not  think 
that  it  was  what  it  ought  to  be ;  still  it  was 
better  than  a  simple  majority. 

Sir  Richnrd  Vyvyan  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  system  of  select 
vestries  required  amendment.  In  his 
opinion,  and  he  had  long  entertained  it,  the 
whole  of  those  who  paid  rates  were  en« 
titled  to  vote  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
were  to  have  the  power  of  expending 
them.  Entertaining  such  a  view  of  the 
case,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifflsrence  to  him 
whether  the  Bill  was  to  be  adopted  in  a 
parish  by  a  bare  majority,  or  as  the  noble 
Lord  (Althorp)  proposed,  by  two-thirds  of 
the  rate-payers,  and  on  that  point,  there- 
fore^ he  had  no  objection  to  go  along  with 
the  noble  Lord.  The  question,  however, 
of  the  proportion  of  votes  to  be  given  for 
the  protection  of  property,  was  a  distinct 
one,  and  entitled  to  much  more  serious 
consideration.  For  his  part,  he  approved 
much  of  that  part  of  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  which  gave  to  the  extent 
of  six  votes  in  proportion  to  property,  as  a 
protection  to  the  great  rate-payers,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  being 
overpowered  by  the  smaller  rate*payers, 
who  contributed  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  money  to  be  expended.  For  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  support  the  Bill,  but  he 
hoped  to  see  some  of  its  provisions  modi- 
fied before  it  passed  the  Committee. 

Colonel  Lindsay  said,  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was,  that  all  rate-payers  should 
be  on  an  equality ;  it  was  therefbre  obvious 
property  could  have  no  great  influence. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
considered  this  the  most  important  mea* 
sure  that  had  been  before  the  House  for 
some  time ;  as  it  would  give  to  a  majority 
of  the  rate-payers,  without  reference  to 
property,  the  controlling  power  over  the 
funds  of  the  parish. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment: Ayes  67;  Noes  37 — Majority  30. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Althorp, 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  Colonel  Lindsay, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  others  afterwards  engaged 
in  a  conversation  on  the  sabject  of  the 
division 9  and  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
the  clause  should  be  again  ameoded^  auU 
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stituting  the  consent  of  three-fifths  of  the 
rate-payers  before  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  could  be  introduced  into  a  parish, 
instead  of  two-thirds,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
AUhorp. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  subsequently 
tnoYed,  as  an  antendment,  that  the  pa* 
rish loners  were  to  have  votes  according  to 
their  property,  to  the  extent  of  six  votes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  prescribed 
by  the  bill  ofMr.  Sturges  Bourne. 

Sir '  John  Hobhouse  reminded  the 
hon.  Baronet,  that  his  constituents  had 
rejected  the  Bill  before,  in  consequence  of 
its  containing  a  clause  of  that  kind,  and 
he  should  most  assuredly  oppose  such  an 
amendment,  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Hume  hopea  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  withdraw  his  proposition,  particu* 
larly  as  he  expected  to  satisfy  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  it  was  unnecessary,  by  shew- 
ing him,  that  5s.  paid  in  rates  by  a  poor 
man,  was  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
twenty  tiroes  that  sum  paid  by  the  rich. 
On  this  point  the  Magistrates  were  all 
agreed.  The  smaller  householders  ought 
to  have  some  control  over  the  funds  of  a 
parish,  as  they  were  so  much  interested  in 
taking  care  of  them.  Another  thing  was, 
the  poor  generally  attended  in  person, 
while  the  rich  rarely  did  so,  and  left  their 
votes  at  the  disposal  of  some  proxy  or 
agent.  On  this  ground  alone  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  cumulative  votes. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  that  he  should 
postpone  his  proposition  till  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Report,  and  in  the  meantime 
give  it  further  consideration. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

On  the  clause  that  the  Vestry  be  com- 
posed of  resident  householders,  not  less 
than  twelve,  or  more  than  120, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  great  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  allowing  a  Vestry  to  con- 
sist of  so  many  persons ;  the  consequence 
would  probably  be,  that  each  would  trust 
to  the  other,  and  the  business  be  generally 
transacted  by  certain  parties  who  would 
benefit  by  it. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  that  the  num- 
bers proposed  were  not  fixed  by  him;  he 
wished  them  to  be  less,  but  there  had 
been  such  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Committee,  and  so  many  objections  made, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  a  sort 
of  compromise. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  clause  as  to  the  qualiflqation  of 
V^ftrymenj 


Mr.  William  Miles  said,  in  his  opinion 
the  qualification  was  too  low ;  he  wished  it 
to  be  at  least  20/.,  and  he  knew  the  mem- 
bers for  Bristol  had  been  applied  to,  to 
support  such  an  amount. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse  said,  he  was  an 
enemy  to  any  amount  of  qualification, 
on  the  principle  that  the  parishioners 
themselves  were  the  best  judges  of  whom 
they  would  select ;  but  as  it  was  rather  a 
delicate  thing,  he  had  yielded  his  own 
opinion  to  the  sense  of  the  Committee, 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  202.  qualification 
should  be  especially  wanted  in  Bristol. 
Could  the  hon.  member  for  New  Romney 
imagine  that  the  rate-payers  would  choose 
persons  unfit  for  office  ? 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Bristol,  he  had  not  been  aware 
that  his  constituents  desired  the  species  of 
qualification  advocated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  returns  of 
several  parishes,  he  believed  it  could  not 
be  applicable,  for  there  were  in  them  not 
enough  persons  rated  above  that  amount 
to  form  a  vestry.  It  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  parishes  were  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  to  select  proper 
candidates,  and  many  persons  from  the 
spread  of  education,  were  equal  to  the 
situation,  although  they  might  dwell  in 
houses  of  small  value. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  he  wished  to  have 
an  amendment  applied  to  the  clause,  to  the 
effect  that  particular  Local  Acts  relating 
to  Bristol  should  be  untouched  by  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Hume  had  also  two  amendments  to 
suggest  to  this  clause ;  the  first  was,  that 
the  numbers  of  a  vestry  to  be  a  quorum, 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  vestrymen  ;  for  instance,  where  the 
number  was  thirty-six,  they  provided  that 
nine,  or  one- fourth,  should  be  the 
quorum,  but  that  number  was  not  in- 
creased when  the  number  of  thd  vestry 
was  120;  he  would  therefore  suggest, 
that  where  the  number  was  above 
thirty-six,  one^fiflh  ought  to  be  present  to 
enable  them  to  act.  The  other  amend- 
ment he  wished  to  propose  was,  to  insert 
a  provision  in  the  clause,  to  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  proceedings  of  one  meet- 
ing should  be  sanctioned  by  the  next, 
before  they  became  final. 

Colonel  Lindsay  considered  the  suggea- 

tioni  of  thQ  boQf  member  for  Middi«Mi( 
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an  improTement,  and  he  begged  leave  to 
second  them. 

Sir  John  Hobhause  said,  the  check  of 
the  popular  voice  prevented  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  number  of  the  quorum  at 
more- than  nine,  and  that  number  had  been 
adopted  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  attendance  of  a  larger  number ;  but  as 
under  this  Act  it  was  probable  the  pa- 
rishioners would  select  only  such  persons 
as  would  attend,  he  could  have  no  objection 
to  an  increase  of  their  number.  With 
respect  to  the  other  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  it  was  quite  usual  at  present  that 
the  proceedings  of  one  parish  meeting 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  next,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  forms  would  be  continued ; 
but  it  probably  might  be  as  well  to  insert  a 
proviso  in  the  clause  to  effect  that  object. 
As  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bristol,  the  Act. only  affected 
all  other  Acts  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
constitution  of  vestries. 

A  Proviso  added,  and  clause  agreed  to. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  also 
agrec^d  to. 

Mr*  WilUam  Miles  said,  he  had  been 
requested  by  a  Select  Vestry  in  Bristol  to 
move  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  providing 
that  nothing  in  this  Bill  should  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  Select  Vestries  over 
charitable  bequests.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
therefore  proposed  the  following  words 
should  be  introduced.—''  To  exempt  such 
Select  Vestries  as  have  alone  control  over 
Church  Charities  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  due  provision  being  made  for 
the  annual  publication  of  Accounts.*' 

Mr.  Protheroe  opposed  the  introduction 
of  such  a  clause,  and  stated  that  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  Bristol  in  general 
were  favourable  to  the  Bill  as  originally 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Westminster.  Indeed*  the 
fact  that  this  proviso  came  recommended 
by  a  Gentleman  who  was  not  regularly 
connected  with  that  city,  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants would  be  adverse  to  its  adoption. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  might  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
New  Romney,  if  he  deemed  it  otherwise 
unobjectionable,  as  it  would  not  in  any 
degree  impair  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  John  Hobhouu  thought  the  Select 
Vestry  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  of  charitable  in- 
stitutionsi  and  had  leaaoa  to  believe  that 
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the  people  of  Bristol  particularly  desiied 
to  be  included  under  the  operation  of  the 
measure.  He  therefore  could  not  consent 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  opposite. 

Mr.  Miles  withdrew  the  Motion. 

Sir  Charles  fFeMere// said,  that  a  state- 
ment had  been  made  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  Mayoresses  of  Bristol  had  misap- 
plied some  charitable  funds  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  he  certainly  must  attribute 
to  a  want  of  gallantry  the  fact  that  no 
defence  had  been  made  for  them  at  the 
time  this  statement  was  made. 

Mr.  Protheroe  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  had  never  sanctioned  any 
such  statement  as  that  now  alluded  to  bv 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  for  he  well 
knew  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  any- 
thing of  the  facts  or  records  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Corporation  of  Bristoli  which 
he  did  not  believe  anybody  ever  saw  ex- 
cci>t  the  members  of  that  Corporation. 
Tne  hon.  and  learned  Member  himself 
was  one  of  them,  but  he  believed  that  even 
he  was  sworn  to  secresy  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  in  1812  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  that  House,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bristol  election,  and  then, 
by  virtue  of  the  Speaker's  Warrant,  he 
had  enioyed  the  privilege  of  consulting 
the  archives  of  that  city.  The  use  he 
made  of  this  opportunity  was,  to  aatisfy 
himself  of  the  fact,  that  the  charitable 
funds  intrusted  to  the  Corporation  were 
grossly  misapplied,  and  even  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  had  so  misapplied  them 
were  registered  in  the  Records.  The 
mode  in  which  they  were  expended  was, 
by  applying  them  to  election  instead  of 
charitable  purposes;  and  that  to  which 
he  more  particularly  alluded  was  the 
Lying-in  Charity,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mayoresses  of  Bristol, 
who,  out  of  a  population  of  90,000  per- 
sons, could  not  find  sixty  poor  lying-in 
women  who  were  fit  objects  for  the  charit- 
able donation  of  2/.  a-piece,  but  these 
Mayoresses,  forsooth,  must  go  and  apply 
that  fund,  which  ought  to  have  been 
sacred,  to  election  purposes.     For  ^ears 

gast  one  of  the  Members  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  had  been  mainly  returned  by  the 
misapplication  of  those  funds  over  and 
over  again,  and  yet  one  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers, when  exammed  before  the  Committee 
on  Charities  up-stairs,  declared  that  those 
of  the  city  of  Bristol  were  well  applied. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  indignantly  re* 
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pelled  the  ACCutation»  and  said,  he  bad  no 
doubt  if  the  bon.  member  for  Preston  had 
fully  inspected  the  accounts,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  balance  of  the  sum 
not  distributed  within  the  year  was  carried 
forward  to  be  distributed  by  the  next  Lady 
Mayoress. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  ready  to  repeat  bis  former 
statement,  and  insisted  that  the  funds  had 
not  been  properly  appropriated,  and  that 
they  had  been  perverted  to  electioneering 
purposes  by  the  Mayoresses  to  whom  their 
distribution  bad  been  intrusted. 

The  House  resumed. 

Game  Bitt.]  The  Order  of  the  Day 
for  considering  the  Lords'  Amendments 
to  the  Game  Bill  was  read. 

The  iSjpeaAer  acquainted  the  House  that 
be  had  examined  the  Amendments,  and 
that  he  considered  they  fell  completely 
under  the  Resolution  of  the  House,  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  respeetjng 
interference  in  money  clauses,  as  afieotmg 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  although  he 
was  sensible  the  Amendments  which  had 
been  made  in  the  other  House  had  not  im* 
proved  the  Bill,  yet  as  the  main  princi« 
pies  remained  in  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  sent 
from  this  House,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  Amendments  should  be  agreed  to. 
He  b€f)ed,  therefore,  although  some  Gen* 
tiemen  might,  like  himself,  dislike  these 
Amendments,  yet,  as  it  was  a  great  point 
gained  to  get  rid  of  the  anomalies  in  the 
existing  law,  that  they  would  agree  to 
the  Amendment,  and  without  delay,  as  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist 
of  November.  Considering  the  state  of  the 
law  at  present,  and  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  Bill  even  as  it  now  stood,  and  that 
when  the  principle  was  once  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  it  could  not  be  receded 
fromi  although  it  might  be  improved,  he 
trusted  the  Amendments  would  not  be  re-* 
jected. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  admitted  the  justice 
oCthe  noble  Lord's  remarks.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  altera* 
tions  which  had  been  made  in  the  Bill, 
and  which,  to  his  astonishment,  consider- 
ing the.  place  where  they  originated,  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  property.  By  one  of 
the  Amendments,  proprietors  of  land  were 
not  only  authorized  to  enter  upon  the 
premises  of  a  lessee  for  life,  but  to  appoint 
other  persons  who  could  do  the  same ;  and 


I  this  was  not  all,  for  the  occupant  was  de- 
prived of  the  right  he  now  possessed,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  kill  game  on  his  own 
land,  unless  a  stipulation  to  that  effect 
was  inserted  in  bis  lease,  which,  as  it  was 
not  necessary  under  Uie  ej^iating  law, 
would  not,  of  course,  be  found  there« 

Mr.  Hunt  had  disliked  the  Bill  at  first, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  Amendments  of 
the  Lords  had  produced  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  it.  He  particularly 
objected  to  the  clause  respecting  night- 
poaching,  in  which  the  penalties,  whidi 
were  severe  enough  at  first,  had  been  still 
further  increased,  and  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  clause* 

Mr.  John  Campiett  considered,  that 
though  the  Bill  was  a  much  better  Bill 
as  it  formerly  stood,  still  it  was  better 
than  the  old  law,  and  was  a  great  boon. 
He  thought  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  in  some  degree  mistaken  respecting 
the  clause  giving  proprietor  and  their  ap^ 
pointees  the  right  of  entering  and  sporting 
upon  the  land  of  a  lessee  for  life,  and  ex- 
cluding the  occupant,  because,  if  he  paid  a 
fine  on  renewal,  which  is  usual,  the  occu- 
pant retained  his  right.  He  hoped  that 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  to  this  Bill  was  a 
presage  of  their  intentions  in  respect  to 
another  Bill,  and  if  no  more  serious 
Amendments  were  made  in  it,  be  should 
be  content. 

Mr.  Hume  would  submit  to  the  Houset, 
whether,  after  what  had  been  stated  by  Uie 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde),  the  Commons  of  England  were 
authorised  to  pass  a  Bill  which  interfered 
with  private  rignts  of  property.  H  e  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  reject  the 
Bill  altogether,  and  trust  to  another  year. 
It  was*  nothing  less  than  robbing  people  of 
their  rights.  The  Peers  of  England  ought 
to  be  the  last  persons  to  set  an  example  of 
taking  away  private  property.  If  thev 
began  with  spoliation,  and  he  did  think 
this  was  a  spoliation,  let  them  not  com«* 
plain  if  it  reached  themselves. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  he  was  decidedly  op<« 
posed  to  the  Amendments  that  bad  been 
introduced,  but  as  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  materially  improve  tlie  ex« 
isting  laws,  he  should  be  ready  to  support 
the  views  of  the  noble  Lord  if  the  question: 
came  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  his  principal  objection 
was,  to  the  sevefe  penalties  for  night- 
poaching,  and  however  beneficial  the  other 
,  parts  of  the  measure  might  be,  h^  thought 
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it  hii  doty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  them. 

Question  put  on  the  first  Amendment, 
<*  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Lords  in  the  said  Amendments."  The 
House  divided  r-^Ayes  67  ;  Noes  3 — Ma- 
jority 64. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Bulwer,  Hspry  L.  tellebs. 

Paget,  T.  Hume»  J. 

Wood,  J.  Hunt,  H. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  the  division 
which  had  just  taken  place,  he  should  not 
think  of  pressing  his  opposition  to  the 
Lords'  Amendments  to  a  division. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  did  not  intend  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Member, 
for  he  thought  the  clause  relating  to 
tenants  for  life  so  objectionable,  that  he 
should  divide  the  House  upon  it.  The 
change  effected  by  that  clause  was  too 
great  to  be  permitted. 

Lord  Alikarp  said,  that  the  change  was 
not  so  great  as  the  hont  and  learned 
Member  seemed  to  imagine.  He  trusted 
that  the  BHl  would  not  be  objected  to  on  • 
tocoont  of  the  Amendments  of  the  Lords, 
for,  upon  the  fate  of  those  Amendments 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  might  depend  ;  for  if 
these  Amendments  were  not  adopted,  the 
Bill  would  not  pass. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  if  that  was  the 
case,  as  he  consi<{ered  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  to  be  good,  althougn  he  strongly 
objected  to  a  clause  which  drew  so  odious 
a  distinction  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
he  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

The  Amendments  of  the  Lords  agreed  to. 

RitisF  TO  TBB  West  In  piss.]  Upon 
the  Motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  that  the 
Chairman  leave  the  Chair  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Keith  JDauglas  took  that  opportunity 
of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord,  as 
to  what  were  the  intentions  of  Government, 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  relief  con- 
templated to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
West-Indian  interests.  It  was  very  desir- 
able to  obtain  some  more  specific  explana- 
tion, bow  far  it  wu  the  intention  of 
Government  to  attempt  an  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  that  important  interest 
in  the  State.  If  Government  had,  as  he 
hoped,  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  kind  of 
relief  it  should  afford,  and  only  wished, 
through  the  Commitieei  to  have  its  band 


strengthened,  and  its  judgment  directed 
and  informed  by  practical  men,  he  believed 
considerable  benefit  would  result  from  the 
meditated  inquiry. 

Lord  Althorp  remarked,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Member,  in  putting  a 
question  to  a  Minister,  as  to  what  was  the 
intention  of  Government  in  instituting  an 
inquiry  of  which  it  had  only  given  notice 
in  the  House,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  unusual,  if  not  inconvenient.  More 
particularly  was  it  unusual  to  do  so  on  a 
Motion  for  the  House  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  All  this,  however,  he 
should  waive,  and  so  far  give  the  evplana^ 
tion  sought,  as  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Government  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present 
difficulties  and  distress  experienced  by 
the  West*  Indian  interest,  and  the  next 
object  was,  to  devise  the  measures  of  relief 
which  might  safelv  be  applied  to  relieve 
those  distresses  and  embarrassments.  But 
it  was  not  intended  by  Government  to« 
eqter  at  all  into  the  question  of  slavery  as 
between  master  and  slave.  As  to  the 
remedyi  it  was,  as  far  as  respected 
Ministers,  a  subject  of  inquiry :  and  they 
naturally  wished,  through  the  Comroitteet 
to  obtain  from  the  representations  of  well 
qualified,  and  even  personally  interested 
persons  in  that  class  of  societv,  every  pos- 
sible information  on  a  subject,  which 
must  be  to  them  of  the  last  importance. 

Mr.  Barge  objected  to  an  inquiry  of 
so  wide  and  general  a  nature.  In  hie 
opinion,  such  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  protracting  the  period 
of  relier.  Such  an  inquiry  was  not 
necessary;  the  distress  waa  known,  the 
causes  of  the  distress  were  known ;  and 
the  remedy  had  already  been  pointed  out  to 
the  Government.  Now  that  he  had  the 
opportunity,  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived any  information  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  Barbadoes ;  and  whether 
the  noble  Lord  bad  any  reason  to  doubt 
tU  extent  of  the  visitation  to  which  that 
island  had  been  subjected?  When  a 
similar  misfortune  happened  to  one  of  the 
Weat-India  Islands  iu  1780,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  thought  it  expedient  and 
just  to  take  some  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers :  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  of  this  day  intended  to 
follow  the  same  course,  and  what  measures 
they  proposed  to  adopt. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  had  received  no  information  relative 
to  the  misfortune  alluded  to,  direct  from 
the  colony  itself.  There  had  been  a 
correspondence,  which  tended  to  confirm 
the  statements  already  published,  and  to 
show  that  the  accounts  in  the  papers  were 
correct ;  but  there  had  been  no  information 
received  by  the  Government,  which  they 
could  properly  call  ofiBcial.  Until  that 
arrived,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
him  to  answer  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
Member's  question. 

Bankruptct  Court  Bill.]  Sir 
CharUsWetherell  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  the  reading 
of  this  Bill  a  sdcond  time  this  evening  ? 
He  put  the  question,  because,  as  he  had 
only  received  the  Bill,  as  printed  by  this 
House,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  the  discussion. 

Sir  Edward  Stigden  said,  that  the  Bill 
as  now  printed,  was  not  put  into  his  hands 
until  twelve  o'clock  this  day.  After  so 
short  a  notice,  nobody  could  be  prepared 
for  the  discussion ;  and  if  the  discussion 
came  on  this  evening,  the  Government 
would  have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  per* 
haps  that  was  the  object  in  view. 

The  Attorney  G^nem/thought  he  should 
be  able  to  explain  the  matter. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden :  Then  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  persevere. 

The  Attorney  General  replied  in  the 
aflSrmative. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  then  gave  notice, 
that  if  such  was  their  intention,  he  would 
use  every  mode,  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  House,  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  he 
would  use  them  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  the  Bill. 

Supply — Pensions  on  the  Civil 
List.]  The  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply. 

Mr.  Spritig  Rice  moved,  that  a  sum  of 
120,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  current  quarter, 
for  Pensions,  Salaries,  Allowances,  Sec, 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  formerly  paid 
out  of  the  Civil  List.  He  begged  to 
observe,  that  this  Motion  was  founded 
upon  former  Estimates ;  but  that  inquiries 
into  these  pensions  were  going  on  in  the 
Committee ;  and  he  believed  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  would  do  the 
Ministers  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  did 
not  shrink  from  giving  all  the  information 


in  their  power,  but  afforded  it  most  readily, 
and  manifested  the  sincerest  wish  that 
every  possible  economy  should  be  adopted. 
The  vote  he  now  proposed  to  take, 
would  discharge  the  salaries  and  pensions 
up  to  the  10th  of  October,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week,  he  trusted 
the  Committee  would  obtain  the  informa- 
tion required,  which  merely  related  to 
minute  points ;  but  which  on  that  account 
was  more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  had 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  terminating 
their  labours. 

Mr.  Hume  confirmed  the  statement  just 
made,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  Committee,  and  said  it  would  not 
be  proper  longer  to  postpone  the  present 
vote. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  as  the  Civil  Service 
must  be  provided  for,  the  present  vote 
could  not  be  objected  to,  but  he  hoped 
some  permanent  mode  of  providing  for 
these  expenses  would  be  speedily  adopted : 
the  system  of  voting  quarterly  sums  was 
most  objectionable. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  they  could  make  no 
permanent  settlement  while  inquiries  were 
going  forward  on  a  given  subject :  when  the 
Committee  had  completed  its  labours,  he 
had  no  doubt  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
would  be  made. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Supply  —  Clarence  Yard.]  Sir 
James  Oraham  said,  he  had  now  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  to 
supply  a  de6ciency  in  one  of  the  Estimates 
connected  with  the  Naval  Service.  The 
sum  he  should  ask  for  was  inconsiderable, 
but  the  principle  involved  in  the  grant 
was  important.  It  had  been  the  practice 
in  the  Victualling  and  Navy  Boards  to 
consider  the  sums  voted  for  each  branch 
of  the  Naval  Services  as  applicable  to  all 
the  votes  contained  in  the  Naval  Estimates. 
That  practice  had  been  condemned  in  that 
House,  and  when  he  first  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  he  now  held,  he 
determined  to  prevent  its  continuance. 
Orders  were,  therefore,  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  to  each  of  the  subordinate 
Boards,  to  furnish  them  with  an  estimate 
of  the  money  required  for  each  head  of 
service,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  the 
sum  expended  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  estimate.  The  specific  deficiency  for 
which  he  now  asked  a  particular  vote  had 
arisen  since  that  time,  and  could  easily 
have  been  supplied  in  the  manner  in  whicn 
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Buch  deficiencies  were  formerly  supplied ; 
but  to  have  adopted  that  course  would 
have  been  to  depart  from  his  own  principle, 
and  he  chose  rather  to  come  down  to  the 
House,  state  the  deficiency,  and  ask  for  a 
vote  to  supply  it.  The  system  of  accounts 
at  the  Victualling  Board  was  not  a  correct 
one.  That  Board  was  at  once  a  Board  of 
Account  and  a  Board  of  Audit.  That  was 
an  evil  to  which  Government  had  directed 
its  attention,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  created  for  that  purpose,  and 
consisting  besides  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  with 
that  subject  was  connected  that  of  the 
Audit  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  proposed, 
that  in  each  instance  a  draft  should  be 
sent  forth  for  the  particular  service  for 
which  the  sum  of  money  was  required ;  the 
Exchequer  was  to  examine  these  drafts, 
and  then  it  would  appear,  of  the  sum 
voted  by  Parliament,  how  much  had  been 
appropriated ;  and  if  there  was  any  excess, 
the  Exchequer  should  stop  it  in  the  amount 
of  the  draft.  Still  more  to  further  this 
object,  the  Admiralty  had  called  on  the 
Navy  and  Victualling  Boards  to  furnish 
monthly  accounts  of  the  sums  supplied 
and  paid,  so  that  the  Admiralty  might 
be  able  to  take  care,  that  there  was 
no  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  what 
Parliament  had  sanctioned,  and  that 
no  new  work  was  engaged  in  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  The  deficiency 
he  now  asked  Parliament  to  supply,  arose 
partly  from  the  imperfect  estimates  of  the 
architect,  and  partly  from  the  mode  of 
forming  the  estimates,  by  which  the  annual 
sum  appropriated  to  this  particular  branch 
of  the  service  was  not  sufficient,  and  the 
Government  had  not  thought  fit  to  supply 
the  de6ciency  out  of  the  sum  voted  for 
the  general  Naval  Service.  The  particu- 
lars which  composed  this  deficiency, 
amounting  to 27,000/.,  were  these ;  6,000/. 
of  monies,  reserved  on  outstanding  con- 
tracts, which  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
estimates  intended  to  be  paid  last  year ; 
7,400/.  for  expensive  machinery  for  a 
bakehouse,  at  Weovil,  ordered,  in  the  first 
instance,  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  4,200/.,  arising  from  the  failure  of 
a  Sea  Wall,  which,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  John  Rennie,  was  now  to  be 
erected  in  a  stronger  manner,  and  for  the 
failure  of  which  the  contractor  was  not 
liable;  and  7,000/.  from  the  deficiency 
in  the  calculation  of  expenses,  from  the 
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want  of  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of 
the  wall,  and  from  the  badness  of  its 
foundation.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then 
moved,'that  a  sum  of  27,000/.  be  voted  for 
the  'Works  in  the  Royal  Clarence-yard  at 
Gosport,  &c:  in  addition  to  the  sum  voted 
last  year. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  under  any  other 
circumstances  than  those  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  should  have 
objected  to  the  vote  without  an  opportu- 
nity of  fully  examining  the  whole  details. 
It  was  muc]|^  to  be  regretted  that  the  pub- 
lic service  should  be  conducted  in  so  loose 
a  way  as  to  allow  of  these  deficiencies. 
He  trusted  the  Committee  sitting  at 
present  would  fully  go  into  all  the  expen- 
diture connected  with  the  naval  service. 
The  subordinate  Boards  were  nearly  as 
expensive  as  in  time  of  war,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  great  savings  could  be 
made  under  an  improved  method  of  ma- 
nagement. Many  articles  furnished  for 
the  naval  service  could  be  supplied  by 
contract  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
were  now  obtained.  He  would  instance 
meat.  The*  cattle  were  bought  in  the 
London  market,  which  was  the  dearest  in 
the  world,  and  salted  at  Deptford,  instead 
of  the  meat  being  procured  in  Ireland, 
where  it  could  be  haa  as  good,  and  at  half 
the  cost.  He  knew  a  person  who  would 
undertake  to  provide,  preserve,  deliver, 
and  warrant  it  good  at  that  rate.  Private 
establishments  were  competent  to  provide 
the  necessary  articles,  and  the  immense 
expenditure  of  the  Victualling  Office, 
amounting,  he  believed  to  upwards  of 
]  ,000,000/.  sterling,  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced. All  the  supplies  for  the  army 
were  contracted  for,  but  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing this  plan  in  the  navy,  they  had  recently 
increased  the  naval  establishments  by  a 
baking  machinery,  which  he  understood 
was  likely  to  cost  70,000/.  for  steam-en- 
gines to  grind  flour,  and  7,400/.  for  baking 
biscuits.  He  should  have  thought  this 
had  been  more  than  sufficient  to  bake  all 
the  bread  used  in  the  kingdom.  His 
great  desire  was,  to  have  all  these  items 
of  expense  clearly  explained:  He  hoped 
to  see  accurate  accounts  of  the  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions  supplied  to  the  navy. 
He  knew  the  objections  to  contracts  were, 
that  the  articles  supplied  could  not  be 
depended  on  as  good;  but  he  thought  that 
difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  proper 
care  ana  management. 

Sir  James  Orakam  said,  he  would  reply 
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to  his  hon.  friend,  by  showing  that  his 
principle  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
in  all  cases,  as  for  example,  with  an  article 
of  the  Brst  importance,  gunpowder.  That 
had  been  supplied  by  contract,  but  it  was 
found  and  proved  to  demonstration,  that 
individuals  bad  the  power  of  keeping  up 
the  price  of  saltpetre  and  the  other 
materials,  so  that  government  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  prices,  and  the  system  was 
found  to  be  sodisadrantageous,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  other  arrangements. 
Again  with  regard  to  salt  provisions,  which 
his  hon.  frietid  had  asserted  could  be  pro- 
cured at  half  their  present  cost.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  the  quantity  required 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition, 
and  the  contract  given  to  the  lowest  tender. 
The  general  rule  of  supplying  articles  by 
contract  was  adopted  with  every  other 
article  but  bread,  and  that  must  be  made 
an  exceptioui  because  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  made  from  (lour  of  the  best 
description,  or  it  would  not  keep  in  foreign 
voyages.  With  regard  to  the  machinery 
by  which  it  was  to  be  made,  it -had  not 
been  adopted  since  his  accession  to  office, 
but  he  was  bound  to  Say,  it  was  of  a  most 
ingenious  description,  was  attended  by  a 
great  saving  in  manual  labour,  and  pro- 
duced a  very  superior  article.  The  Vic- 
tualling Board  would  be  enabled  to  supply 
biscuit  in  any  quantity,  and  however  great 
the  first  cost  had  been,  he  had  no  doubt 
It  would  cause  an  ultimate  saving. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  fully  concurred 
with  regard,  to  the  general  principles  of 
contracts,  as  laid  down  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  but  there  must  be 
exceptions.  It  was  impossible  to  examine 
gunpowder  with  that  degree  of  nicety 
which  it  required  unless  it  was  manufac- 
tured in  Government  establishments.  He 
knew,  with  respect  to  this  article,  that 
when  the  public  required  large  supplies 
suddenly,  the  manufacturers  had  charged 
their  own  prices  for  it.  Again,  after  being 
some  time  exposed  to  the  damp  of  a  ship's 
magazine,  it  became  deficient  in  strength, 
and  had  to  undergo  a  process  which  was 
performed  in  Government  establishments, 
by  which  it  was  regenerated.  As  to  the 
establishments  themselves,  the  great  cost 
had  been  incurred  in  creating  them,  and 
he  apprehended  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  up  was  not  of  equal  importance  to 
their  usefulness  in  insuring  the  gosiiness 
of  two  such  essential  articles  as  bread  and 
gtmpowder.     Notwithstanding  this^  how- 


ever, he  was  extremely  happy  to  heaf  the 
general  position  laid  down,  that  Govern- 
ment manufactories  were  inexpedient* 
He  believed  and  hoped,  that  considerable 
savings  could  be  made  by  consolidating 
the  subordinate  naval  Boards,  paiticularly 
the  Victualling  establishment,  which  mig^t 
be  reduced  to  a  sort  of  store  department. 

Sir  Oeorge  Cockbum  said,  he  was  glad 
to  hear,  that  the  propriety  of  supplying 
certain  essential  articles  from  Gotemment 
establishments  was  admitted.  ^AU  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  case  knew,  that 
when  bread  was  made  of  bad  flour  It  soon 
spoiled,  produced  disease  amonr  the  sea- 
men, and  consequently,  rendered  the  ships 
less  effective,  besides  exposing  the  country 
to  the  additional  cost  of  then  procuring 
better.  He  was  sure  that  in  time  of  war 
these  mills,  of  the  cost  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much,  would  be  found  of  the 
highest  importance.  As  regarded  the  tmi 
of  meat,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
Government  establishment  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly, of  which  an  instance  occurred 
about  three  years  ago,  when  the  cost  was 
suddenly  raised  in  Ireland  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  finding,  that  the  publio  had  a 
necessity  for  a  supply.  '  They  were  then 
enabled  to  procure  it  at  another  plade, 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  price  ot^meat 
in  Ireland  had  not  since  been  enhanced. 

Sir  John  Newport  knew,  that  a  monopoly 
of  salt  provisions  had  formerly  existed  in 
Ireland;  but  recently,  competition  had 
opened  the  trade,  and  he  could  venture  to 
assert,  that  any  quantity  might  be  pro- 
cured there  at  a  fair  rate. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
would  examine  into  all  the  expenditure 
of  the  subordinate  Boards  thoroughly.  He 
was  convinced  the  system  was  erroneous. 
It  would  be  better  to  supply  all  articles  by 
contract,  even  bread.  He  was  convinced 
it  might  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and 
of  good  quality,  and  the  same  rule  would 
apply  also  to  gunpowder.  He  should  take 
an  opportunity  himself  of  looking  into  all 
the  circumstances  very  narrowly,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  some  of  the 
Government  establishments. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  the  public  establish- 
ments were  defective  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing their  accounts.  It  would  be  easy  to 
shew  the  cost  of  the  articles  manufactured 
in  such  establishments,  and  by  comparing 
it  with  contract  prices,  ascertain  the  profit 
or  loss. 
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Bawkkuptct  Court  Bill.]  The 
Attorney  Generation  moving  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  fV'iends  would  dothemdelvesthe 
irtry  greatest  injustice,  if  they  supposed  that 
there  could  be  the  slightest  chance  of  their 
not  fully  understanding  the  principles  of 
the  measure;  because,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  no  subject  that  had  been  more  gene- 
rally considered,  or  that  had  been,  for 
a  longer  period»  a  topic  of  unirersal  dts- 
eussion  among  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, or  who  had  attended  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  tha  law,  than  the  present  con- 
stitution of  our  bankruptcy  jurisdiction. 
Certainly,  this  was  any  thing  rather  than 
a  new  subject,  for  it  had  been  frequently 
brought  befbre  that  Housei  and  before  the 
public,  who  had  both  seen  and  felt  the 
Ttry  great  inoonteniences  which  existed  in 
this  department  of  the  law.  It  was  now 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce 
a  remedy  capable  of  being  applied  to  these 
existing  inconveniences.  In  the  year 
1817,  a  very  distinguished  Member  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  commercial  body  of 
London,  Mr«  John  Smith,  procured  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion. That  Committee  suggested  various 
alterations  in  the  Bankruptcy  laws ;  but, 
up  to  this  time,  no  further  step  of  any 
importance  had  been  taken.  He  did  not 
intend  to  rest  anything  oh  his  own  indivi- 
dual assertion  or  autnority;  indeed,  the 
inquiry  had  been  conducted  bv  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  judgment,  brought  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject,  which  rendered 
it  ezceedinglv  easy  for  him  to  make  out 
every  part  of  his  case,  to  shew  the  extent 
of  existing  evils,  the  necessity  of  an  effi- 
cient remedy,  and  the  fitness  of  that  which 
was  proposed  in  the  measure  now  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  In  the  year  1817, 
the  Committee  had  been  appointed,  and  liad 
held  its  sittings,  not  onlv  during  that,  but 
through  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
and  before  whom  several  gentlemen  of 
great  distinction  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, as  well  as  many  most  influential 
bankers,  merchanu,  and  traders  in  the 
city  of  London,  had  been  examined,  and 
had  given  most  important  testimony.  He 
would  first  mention  Mr.  CuUen,  a  Chan- 
cery barrister  of  high  eminencei  who  had 


been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts,  the  author  of  a 
valuable  legal  work  on  Bankruptcy,  and 
as  a  barrister  constantly  attending  on  the 
numerous  Courts  that  carried  the  system 
into  effect.     No  man  ever  was  more  com- 

?etcnt  to  form  a  judgment  upon  its  merits, 
[e  now  begged  permission  to  read  to  the 
House  the  judgment  that  had  been  formed 
by  that  gentleman,  in  the  very  language 
that  he  himself  had  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee.— *The  Bankruptcy-law  was  in- 
'  troduced  (says  Mr.  CuUen)  with  a  view 
'to  prevent  and  punish  the  frauds  of 
'  debtors,  and  to  distribute  their  property 
'  eoually  amongst  all  their  creditors,  but 

*  it  nas  not  succeeded ;  and  however  wise 

*  the  original  plan  may  have  been  thought, 

*  yet  it  does  not  now,  even  with  all  its 
'  subsequent   alterations  and  accessions, 

*  appear  to  effect  either  of  the  objects 

*  which  it  professed ;  the  property  is  not 

*  forthcoming,  or  it  is  wasted  :  the  same 

*  frauds  still  exist,  neither  diminished  nor 

*  punished,  and  a  new  class  has  sprung 

*  up,  engendered  by  the  very  proceedings 
'  which  have  been  instituted  to  prevent 
'  them  ;  so  that  the  prominent  ana  grow- 
'  ing  evil  of  the  present  dsy  with  respect 

*  to  debtor  and  creditor,  appears  to  be  the 
'  Bankrupt-law  itself.'    He  (Mr.  CuUen) 
was  far  mm  being  singular  in  the  view 
he  took  of  this  question,  the  opinion  of 
the  commercial  world,  and  of  almost  all 
who  stood  in  the  situation  either  of  debtor 
or  creditor,  confirming  that  of  the  profes- 
sional inquirers  who  had  made  this  law 
their  study.     It  appeared,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  almost  all  the  commercial  men 
who  were  examined  befbre  that  Committee, 
that    scarcely  any  alternative   could  be 
conceived,  which  would  not  by  them  be 
preferred  to  the  benefits  tendered  by  a 
Commission.     One  witness  stated,  that  a 
compromise  for  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  was 
thought  better ,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  than  taking  the  chance  of  a  larger 
dividend  under  a  Commission  ;  and  that 
traders  would  most  reluctantly  trust  to 
a    Commission    whenever   the    smallest 
dividend   could  be   secured   without    it. 
To  this  effect  he  cited  the  evidence  of 
several    commercial  witnesses    examined 
before  the  Commission.   This  Committee, 
having  sat  for  some  time,  made  a  report 
in  the  year  1818;  and  he  would  call  the 
attention   of  the  House  to  the   defects 
which  they  proposed    to  remedy.  ,The 
first  defect  proved  by  all  the  witnesses 
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was  the  nature  of  the  Commission  itself, 
and  the  Commissioners  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  who  were  called  upon  to  act 
judicially,  and  to  perform  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  onerous  duties  with 
which  Judges  can  be  intrusted.  Now  Mr. 
Culleu  was  again  examined  in  the  course 
of  that  year,  and  he  then  particularly 
stated  the  defective  position  in  which  he 
found  the  law ;  he  said,  that '  the  points 
^  which  appear  particularly  to  me  to  require 

*  alteration,  are — first,  the  constitution  of 

*  the  Court  of  Commissioners,  and  secondly, 

*  the  expense  which  must  be  incurred.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  offices.  He  said, '  We  are' 
(for  he  was  one)  '  seventy  Judges,  distri- 

*  buted  into  fourteen  Courts,  or  Lists,  as  we 
'  are  called,  of  five  in  each.'  He  preferred 
going  back  to  the  statements  of  a  gentle- 
man who  expressed  his  opinions  upon  this 
subject  so  long  ago,  because  it  would  sa- 
tisfy the  House  that  these  evils  had  existed 
for  a  gpreat  number  of  years,  and  that  there 
was,  therefore,  a  still  greater  necessity  for 
the  amendment  of  the  system  which  was 
now  proposed.  Mr.  Cullen  observed, 
'  Each  list  is  perfectly  unconnected  with, 

*  and  independent  of,  the  rest.  There  is 
^  no  uniformity,  no  consistency  of  deter- 

*  mination.     The  suitor  has  no  certainty; 

*  he  finds  one  law  and  practice  in  one  list, 
'  and  another  in  another ;  he  finds  every- 

*  thing  is  to  be  argued  upon  first  principles. 
'  Present  has  no  binding  force  upon  us, 

*  and  is,  therefore,  of  no  authority ;  we  are 

*  not  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  it ; 

*  we  are  apt  rather  to  assert  our  independ- 

*  ence,  and  to  vindicate  our  right  to  be 
'  governed  by  our  own  knowledge.     This 

*  seems  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
'  independent  jurisdictions.  We  are  all 
'  supreme.'  He  further  observed  upon 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  proper  at- 
tendance : — '  Any  three  out  of  the  five  in 
'  each  list  being  required  to  attend,  the 
'  suitor  is  exposed,  even  in  the  same  Court, 

*  to  a  perpetual  change  of  the  Judge;  and 
'  this,  not  only  from  one  meeting  to  an- 

*  other,  but  even  in   the  course  of  the 

*  same  meeting.  We  assemble  under  a 
^  number — sometimes,  a  great  number— of 

*  different  Commissions  at  once;  our  at- 
'  tention  is  solicited  at  one  and  the  same 
'  moment  by  many  suitors,  all  equally 
'  pressing,  and  entitled  to  decision  and 

*  despatch  upon  their  respective  cases ; 
'and  tiiese  often  involving  many  nice 


*  questions  of  fact  and  considerations  of 

*  law.     One  party  gains  the  attention  of  a 

*  Commissioner ;  he  is  instantly  broken  in 
'  upon  by  another  party,  perhaps  by  an- 
'  other  Commissioner ;  the  half-heard  case 
'  must  be  repeated,  and  the  second  Judge 
'  soon,   in   like  manner,  gives  way  to  a 

*  third ;  and  so  the  case,  taken  up  by  one 
'  after  another,  returns,  perha'ps,  upon  its 
'  steps,  till  after  having,  as  it  were,  circu- 

*  lated  through  the  list,  amid  the  eternal 
'  interruption  of  one  Commission  by  other 
'  business ;  of  each  other  by  each  other ; 
'  and  all  by  the  public  ;  it  remains  finally 
'  undetermined,  unless  the  suitor,  or  his 
'  counsel  or  solicitor,  undertakes  the  invi- 
'  dious  task  of  asserting  his  right  -to  the 

*  combined  attention  of  three  Commis- 
'  sioners,  if  three  fortunately  happen  to  be 
'  present.'     Again  he  said,  'instead  of  so 

*  many  lists,  there  ought  to  be  but  one, 
'  who,  sitting  in  public  or  private,  as  occa- 

*  sion  might  require,  would  discharge  the 
'  business  which  is  done,  or  rather  not  done, 
'  under  the  present  system.'  Here  this 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
Commissioners  proceeding  to  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  business  before 
them,  and  of  their  getting  properly  through 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  which  were  un- 
fortunately brought  under  their  considera- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  was,  the  entailing 
of  delay  and  expense  upon  the  parties,  to 
an  extent  that  would  hardly  be  believed. 
Other  witnesses  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee stated  the  same  facts*  They  said 
that  counsel  were  heard  at  great  length  on 
any  point  they  might  think  proper  to  urge, 
and  if  (as  it  was  frequently  found)  the  cre- 
ditor did  not  quit  the  Court  in  disgust, 
and  abandon  the  inquiry,  the  waste  of 
time  was  enormous ;  the  cost  of  pursuing 
his  claim  fell  heavily  on  the  creditor,  and 
the  bankrupt's  estate  was  plundered  in  the 
process.  There  was  another  gentleman, 
of  the  greatest  experience  and  ability, 
who  gave  evidence  in  language  which  very 
much  corresponded  with  Mr.  CuUen's. 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu  was  a  barrister  of  the 
highest  celebrity  for  many  talents  and 
attainments,  but  he  had  devoted  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  attention  to  the  Bank- 
rupt-laws, and  no  man  had  had  so  much 
practical  experience  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession.  His  suggestion  was : — *  That 
« all  the  duties  now  discharged  by  the 
'seventy  Commissioners  should  hereafter 
'  be  transacted  by  a  much  smaller  number 
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*  —.say  six ;  and  that  one  should  be 
'a  quorum,  so  that  the  busioess  should 
'never  stand  still,  the  evils  attendant 
'upon  delay  being  very  great/  This 
gentleman  stated  several  cases,  in  which 
delay  had  produced  the  utmost  inconve- 
nience and  loss,  one  in  particular,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  go  down  into  the 
country  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  order 
that  he  might  sign  the  Commission  within 
a  certain  time,  and  the  interval  had  been 
most  injurious  to  the  creditors.  To  shew 
how  the  system  worked,  he  would  mention 
some  facts  stated  to  him,  on  authority  fully 
to  be  relied  on.  The  House  was  probably 
aware,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
Commissioners  was,  to  open  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  application  of  the  petitioning 
creditor,  and  they  were  then  to  receive  the 
statements  of  parties  who  were  desirous  of 
proving  debts  under  the  Commission.  It 
was  impossible,  in  both  points  of  view,  to 
conceive  any  tribunal  less  able  to  do  justice 
than  that  which  now  existed  ;  the  conse- 
quence freauently  was,  that  the  petitioning 
creditor's  debt  was  proved,  but  disputed, 
and  the  mere  dispute,  however  groundless, 
produced  long  years  of  ruinous  delay.  He 
would  state  to  the  House  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Thomas,  which  turned  upon 
the  validity  of  an  instrument : — the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  he  was  a  bankrupt  or 
not ;  a  question  that  might  be  tried  before 
a  great  many  tribunals,  and  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  any  of  the  necessary 
ingredients  for  constituting  a  good  com- 
mission were  wanting,  all  that  was  done 
was  perfectly  illegal,  and  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  actions  of  t(espass  or  trover. 
In  order  to  try  this  question,  which  again 
depended  on  another — whether  the  peti- 
tioning creditor's  debt  was  g^ood  or  not, 
various  actions  were  brought.  The  issue 
tamed  upon  apparently  a  very  simple  point 
of  law,  as  to  the  construction  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  a  written  agreement.  Vari- 
ous Courts  of  Law  successively  decided 
that  this  vras  a  good  debt,  but  the  case 
went  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  was 
tried  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that 
time,  who  said  that,  however  good  the  debt 
might  be  at  law,  it  was  null  and  void  in 
equity;  that  the  commission  could  not  be 
supported,  and  must  be  superseded.  This 
was  one  of  those  cases  m  which,  after 
great  delay  had  taken  place,  and  enor- 
mous expense  had  been  incurred,  one 
Court  reversed  the  decisionof  others  before 
whiob  ti|e  caee  bad  beeo  tried.    It  oever 


could  be  right,  that  one  jurisdiction  should 
have  the  power  of  sanctioning  the  debt 
as  perfectly  good,  and  all  that  had  been 
done  as  legal ;  yet  that  another  Court 
should  be  able  to  deal  differently  with  the 
very  same  subject  matter,  and  undo  all 
that  had  been  effected  by  an  equally  com- 
petent authority.  He  would  beg  the 
House  to  reflect  for  one  moment  upon  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  which  a  trader 
was  placed,  when  he  was  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Thomas  resided  at  Devonport,  and  had 
been  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  extensive 
business.  What  was  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  pending  these  proceedings  ? 
Besides  enduring  for  years  the  utmost 
anxiety,  suspense,  and  delay ;  he  knew  not 
the  nature  of  his  own  situation  in  the 
world ;  he  could  neither  go  on  with  his 
business,  nor  leave  it  off,  with  any  prospect 
but  ruin;  for  though  he  had  no  other 
dependence,  that  necessarily  failed  him, 
when  he  could  neither  have  credit  to  buy, 
nor  legal  power  to  sell.  He  would  refer  the 
House  to  another  case  of  a  disputed  com- 
mission— ^the  case  of  Mr.  Martin  Thomas, 
who  was  an  attorney.  This  commission  was 
ultimately  held  to  be  a  good  one;  the 
proceedings,  however,  were,  of  course, 
suspended  until  its  validity  was  ascer- 
tained. It  was  not  established  until 
after  long  delay,  many  years,  and, 
when  it  was  at  length  deeided,  the 
barren  sentence  was  all  that  could  be 
obtained ;  the  assignees,  debtors,  creditors, 
and  all  the  parties  had  disappeared : — 
some  were  dead,  the  rest  could  not  be 
found ;  not  a  single  party  interested  could 
be  discovered,  and  there  was  not  one  single 
farthing  to  be  divided,  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  estate  having  evaporated  in  litigation. 
He  would  call  to  the  recollection  of  Gentle- 
men, a  case  of  very  recent  occurrence,  and 
one  of  g^eat  magnitude,  which  would  shew, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences that  resulted  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  to  all  parties,  except,  indeed, 
some  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  six>ke  of  the  commis- 
sion taken  out  against  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
banker.  That  commission  was  considered 
to  be  a  perfectly  gqod  one ;  it  was  acted 
upon  by  the  parties  for  no  less  a  period 
than  five  years ;  it  was  tried  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  and  its  validity  was  always  estab* 
lished ;  goods  were  seized  under  its  author- 
ity b^  the  Sheriffs  of  almost  all  the  coun- 
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know,  were  bound  to  keep  tbem,  at  their  own 
risk,  until  the  final  decision  of  the  com- 
mission's validity ;  and  yet,  after  all  these 
proceedinp^a — after  having  been  tried  by 
the  Courts  of  Law,  and  having  been  es- 
tablished— when  the  case  was  tried  on  a 
late  occasion  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  Jury  differed  from  the  decisions  of  all 
the  tribunals  by  whom  the  case  had  been 
previously  tried ;  and,  as  far  as  their  ver- 
dict could  gOy  upset  the  commission.   The 
Court  had,  indeed,  decided  that  a  rule 
for  a  new  trial  should  be  granted ;  but  the 
ultimate  issue  is  held  in  uncertainty,  and 
a  new  and  long  delay  must  arise.    The 
interests  of  all    parties  concerned  were 
most  materially  injured  during  the  lapse 
of  time;  various  alterations  occurred  in  the 
circumstances  of  most  of  them — bankers 
and  assignees  failed  with  assets  in  their 
hands — parties  died — their  representatives 
succeed  to  law-suits,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  actual  situation.     He  might  mention 
several  other  cases  of  this  description  ;  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  trouble  the  House 
unnecessarily.     He  would  proceed  now  to 
advert  to  cases  of  a  different  description,  in 
which  the  creditor  desired  to  prove  under 
the  commission,  debts  of  which  the  bank- 
rupt  either  denied  the  existence,  or  al- 
leged  that  they  had    been   discharged. 
In  the  year  1816,  in  a  case  *'  ex  parte 
M'Donald  in  the  matter  of  Carter,"  a  pe- 
tition was4>resented,  praying  that  a  debt 
of  4,0QQL  might  be  ezpung^ ;  that  peti- 
tion was  referred  by  the  Vice-ChanceDor 
to  the  Commissioners,  who  held,  upon  that 
inquiry,  no  less  than  five  and  twenty  sit- 
tings.    In  January,  1821,  the  Commis- 
sioners, after  these  five  and  twenty  meet- 
ings, determined  that  it  was  no  debt. 
Afterwards,  however,  cross  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Vice-Chancelior,  com- 
plaining of  the   Commissioners'   report; 
and  in  March,  1829,  he,  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  did  that  which,  if  it  had  been  done 
at  the  outset,  would  have  saved  an  immen- 
sity of  expense  and  delay — he  directed  an 
issue  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  learned  Judge  presiding  in  a 
Court  of  Law.     An  appeal  was  lodged 
against  this  order,  but  it  was  not  until 
April,  1827-^five  years  after  this  issue  was 
directed — >that  the  appeal  was  heard  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.   The  hearing  took  place; 
tl)e  case  was  considered,  judgment  had 
been    promised,  and   postponed  several 
times,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
Ministers,  my  Loid  Eldoa  lesigaed  the 


Seals.    The  case,  therefore^  remained  un- 
decided when  my  Lord  Eldon  left  offioe. 
The  parties  thereupon  pursued  a  course 
which  was  not  at  all  of  unusual  occurrence : 
they  preferred  having  their  case  decided 
by  the  former  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
heard  it  argued,  to  the  delay  and  incon- 
venience of  beginning  again,  and  bringing 
it  under  the  consideration  of  a  new  Court. 
They,  therefore,  applied  to  Lord  Eldon  to 
decide  the  case,  all  parties  agreeing  to  be 
bound  by  his  decision.    Lord  Eldon  was 
good  enough  to  undertake  this  office ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  month  of  January  in 
the  present  year  that  he  made  an  oitler, 
reversing  all  that  had  been  done  in  all  tlie 
other  Courts  in  every  form  er  stage  of  the 
proceedings.    He  had  doubtless  reversed 
it  very  properly,  but  the  costs  incurred 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000i. ;   and 
the  whole  amount  of  assets  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  cause  did  not  ei^oeed  300/. 
Those  funds  which  ought  to  have  paid  the 
just  debts  of  the  creditors,  and  might  have 
left  a  deoent  surplus  for  the  bankrupt-— 
if  a  proper  Court  had  existed  for  the  trial  of 
the  case  in  the  first  instanoe— -were  frittered 
away,  and  absorbed  in  fifteen  years  of  de- 
structive litigation.  Mr.  Montagu  informed 
another  Committee,  that  sat  on  a  different 
occasion,  of  a  transaction  of  the  same  kind. 
A  debt  was  admitted  as  good,  but  the 
commission  was  superseded,  and  the  proof 
was  to  be  renewed  before  a  second  com- 
mission.   There  it  was  disallowed :  a  thiitl 
commission  was  dated  the  4th  of  March, 
1821 ;  and  no  leas  than  seventeen  examin- 
ations took  place.    On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1821,  a  peti^n  was  presented  to  have 
the  debt  allowed ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember it  was  heard,  when  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  before  whom  it  was  argued,  was 
strongly  disposed  to  send  it  at  once  to  a 
Jury.    The  parties,  however,  insisted  on 
having  his  judgment,  which  he  accordingly 
gave,  against  the  debt,  with  leave  to  the 
parties  to  have  an  issue  if  they  thought 
proper.    That  issue  was  tried  in  Decem- 
ber, 1822;   a  rule  for  a  new  trial  was 
granted  in  February,  1823;   and  then, 
nearly  two  years  afterwards,  in  December, 
1825,  the  cause  stood  for  a  new  triaL 
This  new  trial  never  came  on ;  but  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1826,  after  all  this  fri- 
volous delay,  vexation,  and  expense-^ 
after  the  decision  by  the  Vice-Chancd- 
lor — after  the  first  trial — ^and  after  the 
second  trial  was  moved  for  and  suspended, 
the  Lord  CbaoceUor,  at  the  r«)ueel  of 
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both  parties,  undertook  to  dedde  the  cas6 
—they  preferring  his  decision  to  running 
the  risk  of  additional  expense  and  delay — 
Rhd  be  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
VIce-Chancellor  after  all.  This  was  the 
nature  of  the  grievances  that  existed, 
lind  be  had  stali^  enough  to  shew  that 
the  Court  of  Commissioners,  as  at  present 
constituted,  was  not  a  fit  Court  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  they  were 
tnoant  to  perform — that  justice  could  not  be 
done  under  such  circumstances,  and  that 
it  was  not  only  highly  desirable,  but  in- 
deed absolutely  necessary,  that  some  re- 
medy should  be  applied.  What  was  that 
remedy  ?  He  had  stated  already,  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Montagu,  that  one 
Court,  consisting  of  about  six  Commis- 
sioners, with  ont  Commissioner  to  go 
through  the  less  important  and  merely  tech- 
nical part  of  the  duty,  would  transact  all 
this  business  better  than  the  present  num- 
ber of  Commissioners,  acting  as  imper- 
fectly as  they  did.  It  was  stated  to  the 
Committee,  by  most  respectable  solicitors 
(whose  e^ence  he  adverted  to),  and 
gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  the  business,  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  might  K>e  all  transacted  by  one  Commis- 
sioner, so  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  necessary  attendance  fnight  t>e  at 
once  obviated.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
witnesses,  that  there  should  be  one  perma- 
nent Board,  composed  of  individuals  who 
would  not  be  looking  forward  to  higher 
promotion,  and  who  would  not  have  other 
Imsiness  to  attend  to.  Other  witnesses 
said,  that  ft  very  small  number  of  Com* 
missioners  of  experience  and  ability  woold, 
under  a  proper  system,  be  enabled  to  dts- 
oharge  the  business  satisfactorily  to  all  par- 
ties concerned,  and  to  the  public,  and  they  I 
all  strongly  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1818,  adopt- 
big  these  views,  recommended  a  radical 
cminge  in  the  constitotion  of  the  Board 
of  Commissions.  He  tboiight  he  had  high 
aathority  in  favour  of  this  change.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friends  opposite  were, 
no  doobc,  anrare,  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Ifae  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, a  highly  distingoiahed  individual, 
akieo  afppointed  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Chcneery  (now  Lord  Henley),  was  em- 
ployed bf  tne  Lord  Cbaacellor  to  draw  np 
that  Bill.  This  gentlemao  published  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  that  Act  of  Par- 
iMHMDt,  after  il  beeaoM  a  )aW|  aettiof 


fbrth  its  object,  explaining  its  provisions, 
and  contrasting  them  with  the  former 
statutes.  Some  rery  remarkable  words 
appeared  in  his  preface  to  that  work; 
and,  considering  by  whose  co-operation 
and  encouragement  he  wrote  it,  and  con- 
sidering also  by  whose  desire,  and  under 
whose  sanction  thfiit  Bil^  was  introduced, 
they  would  appear  fairly  to  justify  the 
presumption,  tnat  Lord  Eldon  was  fa- 
vourable to  this  very  extensive  change. 
The  author  thus  spoke  of  the  amendments 
effected  by  the  new  Act.  *  Amendments 
'  (after  enumerating  them)  which  are  not 
'  only  most  beneficial  in  themselves,  but 

*  which  may  be  hailed  as  a  prelude  to  a 
'change  that  will,*alone,  remove  all  the  evils 

*  which  at  present  exbt,  and  without  which 
'  the  law  cannot  be  adeauately  adminis- 
'  tered  ;  for,  unless  a  complete  afteration  be 
'  made  in  the  tribunal  by^which  the  Bank- 
'  rupt  Laws  are  administered,  it  will  be  in 
'  vain  to  expect  that  the  reproaches  which 
'  are  cast  upon  the  present  system  can  be 

*  removed.'  The  great  change  thus  de- 
clared to  be  essential  to  any  real  improve- 
ment in  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  the  present 
Bill  proposed  to  effect.  Instead  of  scat- 
tered and  fugitive  Courts,  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  among  the  seventy  practising 
barristers  who  are  named  Commissioners, 
and  discharging  their  duties  in  the  man- 
ner already  cited,  from  some  of  their 
own  body,  a  permanent  Court  is  to  be 
established,  to  consist  of  ten  members 
in  all,  selected  from  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  able  individuals  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Of  this  number,  six  are  to  be 
called  and  act  as  Commissioners:  the 
other  four,  possessing  all  the  powers  of 
Commissioners,  would  also  constitute  a 
Court  of  Review,  and  exercise  large  powers 
of  superintendence  and  revision.  It  would 
also  be  enabled  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
disputed  facts  by  a  Jury,  which  might  be 
called  upon  to  decide  them,  while  they 
are  recent,  and  the  witnesses  at  hand,  thus 
avoiding  that  endless  succession  of  ex- 
pensive snits  which  is  so  often  engendered 
under  the  present  system.  He  might  be 
here  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  same  high 
authority :  he  again  spoke  of  Lord  Eldon. 
That  not>le  and  learned  person,  when  con- 
solted  by  Mr.  Charles  Belf,  the  eminent 
Scotch  advocate,  a  man  equally  remarkak>fe 
for  professional  knowledge,  and  for  en- 
larged and  benevolent  views,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  process  of  bank- 
rupcej  w  8c«tbfnd|  had  ftrongly  recom"* 
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mended  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Court  consisting  of  four  Judges. 
If  such  a  Court  had  existed  when  the  cases 
occurred  to  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  instead 
of  cases  travelling  from  the  year  1816  to 
1831,  through  all  4;hese  various  Courts  and 
jurisdictions ;  insteadof  there  being  appeals 
from  one  to  another,  one  reversing  the 
decisions  of  another,  the  case  would  have 
been  settled  without  delay ;  great  expense 
would  have  been  saved ;  much  fraud  and 
perjury  prevented  ;  creditors  would  have 
received  their  debts,  bankrupts  their  sur- 
plus ;  the  ruin  of  many  would  have  been 
averted.  In  si  word,  it  was  reasonably 
expected,  that  by  securing  promptitude  of 
decisions,  both  as  to  doubtful  law  and  con- 
troverted facts,  the  estates  of  bankrupts 
would  be  really  made  available  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  commercial  world.  The  next  con- 
sideration of  importance  was,  the  appoint- 
ment of  assignees.  To  say,  that  the 
assignees  were  generally  selected  from  the 
body  of  the  creditors  themselves,  and 
that  the  creditors  were  likely  to  be  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  appear- 
ed to  be  a  plausible  and  fair  vindication  for 
the  present  state  of  things,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
assignee  selected  by  the  creditors,  gene- 
rally a  creditor  himself,  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  keen  appetite  for  a 
dividend,  laudably  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  which  was  involved  in  that  of  his 
constituents,  and  desirous  of  doing  justice 
to  all.  But  encountered  with  difficulties, 
harassed  by  delays,  involved  in  unex- 
pected legal  contests,  he  finds  his  ardour 
cool,  and  loses  the  hope  of  settling  the 
bankrupt's  affairs  without  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own.  Experience  proved,  that  most 
assignees  became  supine  and  careless,  and 
pointed  out  the  remedy.  A  greater  evil 
existed.  Some  enemy  of  the  bankrupt, 
from  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  or 
some  friend,  with  a  secret  desire  to  serve 
him,  procured  the  appointment  of  as- 
signees, to  forward  private  objects.  To 
prevent  the  estate  from  suffering  through 
any  of  these  causes,  it  was  proposed  that 
official  persons  should  act  as  assignees, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  a  compensation  proportioned 
to  the  labour  and  success,  and  always 
amenable  to  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Court.     Hq  apprebeoded  that  no  belter 


security  for  an  active  pursuit  of  funds, 
and  a  speedy  division  of  thje  forthcoming 
property,  could  be  devised.  On  this 
subject,  the  late  Lord  Redesdale,  in 
the  year  1809,  on  proposing  certain 
amendments  in  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
particularly  sugge^ed  the  employment  of 
official  accountants,  who  should  not  be 
creditors  of  the^  estate,  but  who  would 
act  for  the  creditors.  He  thought  that 
th6  creditors  ought  not  to  have  a  vote 
in  the  choice  of  them.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses pointed  out  the  same  description  of 
persons,  under  various  names — trustees — 
official  assignees,  &c. — and  the  Com- 
mittee, in  their  Report,  strongly  approved 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  also  suggested,  that 
the  dividends  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  assignees  should  be  transferred  to 
some  officer  of  the  Court,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Suitors'  Fund  of  the  new 
Court.  He  did  not  like  to  mention  the 
present  amount  of  unclaimed  dividends 
now  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  without 
some  direct  authority ;  but  he  could  state, 
on  the  best  authority,  that  it  amounted  to 
many  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  these 
dividends  were  not  paid  to  the  creditors 
under  the  commission,  they  might  at  least 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Court, 
where  they  would  form  a  fund  of  some 
benefit  to  the  public,  instead  of  remaining 
idle  and  useless.  He  had  now  laid 
before  the  House  the  leading  and  most 
important  objects  of  the  present  Bill.  He 
could  see  no  objections  to  the  remedy 
which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the 
most  serious  grievances  existing  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  proposed,  after  long 
investigation,  with  the  sanction,  and  by 
the  advice,  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
able  individuals,  the  most  experienced, 
and  the  most  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  measure.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  other  provisions  in  this  Bill,  which  it 
was  not  now  necessary  for  him  to  deve- 
lope,  but  they  were  well  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  namely,  facilitating  the 
business  of  the  Court,*and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  suitors.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  into  some  details  re- 
specting the  mode  in  which  the  expense 
of  the  Court  was  to  be  defrayed.  The 
amount  of  fees  to  be  received  on  each 
bankruptcy  would  be  materially  reduced, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  l>ankruptcy 
much  lessened:  but  the  fees  and  the 
receipts  were  expected  to  amount  to  a 
sum  l»rge  enougn  to  paj  the  Judgoii 
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CommiMionen^  and  officers,  now  to  be 
appointed,  as  well  as  emoluments  equal 
to  those  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  now 
received  from  bankruptcy,  and  also  a  com- 
pensation to  him  for  some  loss,  which  his 
office  was  to  undergo.  If  the  fund  to  be 
raised  by  the  intended  fees  should  fall 
short,  the  House  would  probably  see  no 
objection  to  having  recourse  to  the  Suitors' 
Fund,  consisting  of  the  unclaimed  money 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-ge- 
neral, the  property  of  suitors,  who  were  not 
to  be  found,  or  did  not  apply,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which,  called  the  Dead  Fund,  had 
already  been  partially  appropriated  to  ob- 
jects connect^  with  Uie  Courtof  Chancery. 
Out  of  these  savings  «  Register  Office  had 
been  erected,  the  Masters  in  Chancery 
also  received  considerable  payments  from 
them,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's salary  was  drawn  out  of  this  fund. 
The  surplus  now  greatly  exceeded  20,000/. 
a-year,  and  was,  therefore,  perfectly  com- 
petent to  answer  all  those  new  charges. 
It  was  universally  known,  that  certain  sine- 
cure offices,  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  had  long  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Chancellor's  means  of  providing 
for  those  connected  with  him.  One  of 
these,  a  patent  office,  arising  from  Com- 
missions of  Bankruptcy,  was  now  held  by 
Mr.  Thurlow,  and  the  reversion  of  it  was 
vested  in  the  son  of  Lord  Eldon.  This 
office  it  was  proposed  to  abolish :  but  as  the 
present  and  all  future  Chancellors  would 
thereby  lose  the  chance  of  providing 
7,000/.  or  8,000/.  a-year  for  some  member 
of  his  family  ,an  addition  to  his  retiring  pen- 
sion would  be  thought  not  unreasonable. 
It  was  now  4,000/.,  the  same  sum  as  the 
Chief  Justice  received  on  his  retirement, 
and  by  only  500/.  exceeding  that  of  a 
Puisne  Judge.  The  same  retiring  pension 
was  secured  for  Lord  Loughborough,  when 
many  sinecures  were  in  his  gift,  and  for 
Lord  Thurlow,  when  he  had  also  a  Teller- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  4,000/.  He  thought  no  Gentleman 
would  consider  6,000/.  per  annum  as  an 
extravagant  remuneration  for  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  after  he  should  have  resigned 
the  Great  Seal.  No  one  would  be  likely 
to  urge  an  objection  to  placing  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  a  state  of  complete  independ- 
ence, and  few  personswould  accept  the  office 
without  resigning  a  professional  income, 
exceeding  the  amount  even  of  the  larger 
retiring  pension  now  to  be  proposed: 
wbil9  the  public  would  g%ia  bj,tbe  aboli- 


tion, both  of  sinecures  and  reversions — 
both  indefinite,  as  attached  to  Courts 
of  Justice.  A  material  saving  would 
accrue  to  suitors  in  Bankruptcy  from  the 
new  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
fees  to  be  paid  hereafter.  For  example, 
the  seventy  Commissioners,  now  receiving 
among  them  28,000/.  yearly,  would  be  ex- 
changed for  Judges  and  Commissioners, 
whose  combined  salaries  would  amount  to 
18,000/.  The  Chief  Judge  (and  he  had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  office  would  be 
accepted  by  one  of  the  most  learned,  ex- 
perienced, and  popular  Judges  that  this 
country  had  ever  known)  was  to  receive 
3,000/.  salary ;  each  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
2,000/. ;  each  of  the  six  Commissioners, 
1 ,500/.  He  ought  to  remark,  that  all  the 
new  judicial  officers,  unlike  the  former 
Commissioners,  were  to  resign  all  other 
practice,  and  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  business  of  the  new  Court.  If  any 
imputation  were  cast  on  the  acquisition  of 
this  patronage  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
would  contend,  that  the  Bill,  in  fact,  pro- 
posed on  his  part  to  surrender  some  of  the 
best  patronage  that  belonged  to  the  Great 
Seal.  The  seventy  commissiunerships 
affisrded  the  means  of  conferring  perpetual 
obligations,  not  seldom  on  the  first  fami 
lies  in  the  kingdom.  A  canvass  was  always 
going  on,  not  only  for  the  office,  but  for 
the  remotest  chance  of  obtaining  even 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  succession. 
The  opportunities  of  connexion  were  still 
more  valuable  than  the  income  arising 
from  the  office — sometimes  not  unim« 
portant  at  the  commencement  of  a  pro* 
fessional  career.  Yet  it  seemed  a  small 
boon  to  ask  for :  the  duty  would  not  be  too 
heavy  for  any  man,  and  if  it  should  be  ill 
performed,  the  public  did  not  detect  the 
fault.  But  when  a  very  limited  number  of 
Judges  was  to  be  selected,  for  the  discharge 
of  important  duties,  under  the  public  eye, 
the  range  of  patronage  was  circumscribed  ; 
it  was  only  among  very  few  that  the  choice 
must  be  made.  He  then  entered  into 
some  farther  particulars  relating  to  the 
future  expenses,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing, that  upon  1,800  commissions  (the 
average  yearly  number)  the  whole  expense 
would  be  reduced  from  56,000/.  to  40,000/. 
a  year;  and  after  shortly  recapitulating 
the  improvements  introduced  by  the  Bill, 
he  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be 
postponed  till  Tuetdny  next, 
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The  Speaker:  The  hon.  Gentleman  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  doing  that.  An 
Order  of  the  Day  belongs  to  a  particular 
day— to  a  day  fixed,  and  it  would  be 
rather  an  inconsistency^  therefore,  to  post* 
pone  an  Order  of  this  Day.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  can  meet  the  motion  by  a 
direct  negative^  or,  when  the  Order  of  the 
Day  is  read,  he  can  move,  that  the  Debate 
be  adjourned ;  but  he  can  hardly  move 
the  postponement  of  the  Order  of  the 
Day. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  read,  and  on 
the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  moved,  thai  the 
Debate  should  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday. 

The  Attorney  General  hoped  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  allow  the  dis^ 
cussion  to  proceed  for  some  time  longer, 
if  they  were  not  able  to  get  through  it 
that  night,  he  could  then  move  the  ad* 
jouraroent. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  statement  in  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  frtemd  which 
wQuld  not  admit  of  a  complete  answer. 
There  was  one  observation,  however,  with 
wbick  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  preceded 
thai  statement,  that  was  to  him  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell)  very  satisfactory.  It  was, 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  as  proceeding  from  a  high,  deli- 
berative, and  legislative  body.  It  was 
ooosolatory  to  know,  that  there  was  still 
such  a  body  in  existence.  Away,  then, 
with  the  attempts  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  those  who  surrounded 
him,  and  of  their  firiends  the  Press,  to  strip 
that  high,  deliberative,  and  legislative  body 
of  the  right  to  deliberate  and  legislate  at 
all.  [OA,  ohi]  An  hon.  Member  exclaimed 
oh,  ok !  Perhaps  that  hon.  Member  par- 
ticipated in  the  notion  of  the  non-existence 
of  tl)«  House  of  Lords.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  he  thanked  his  hon  and  learned 
friend  for  having  recognised  the  existence 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  for  his 
recognition  of  their  being  capable  of  form- 
ing a  ddiberate  and  wise  judgment.  The 
immediate  subject  before  the  House  was, 
unquestionably,  one  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  property  of  whieh  the  new 
Court,  if  it  were  established,  would  have 
to  dispose,  would  be  much  greater  than 
that  disposed  of  by  the  Coort  of  Common 
Pleas  or  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  How 
necessary  was  it,  therefore,  that  a  Bill 
of  such  magtilttde  abonld  undtrgo  a 
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thorough  investigation.  His  bon«  and 
learned  friend  had  said,  that  they  must 
not  touch  it.  According  'to  his  hon.  find 
learned  friend » the  body  from  which  it 
proceeded  had  such  a  plenitnde  of  the 
deliberative  faculty,  that  it  was  entitled  to 
deliberate,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend*s  conduct  accorded  with 
his  doctrine.  The  Bill  had  not  been 
brought  down  to  the  House  until  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  printed  copies  had  not 
been  delivered  until  that  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  yet  he,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  on  the  subject,  were  called  upon, 
at  so  short  a  notice,  to  argue  it  against 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  knowledge  of  the  Bill,  held  in 
his  hand  a  schedule  full  of  information 
and  arguments  collected  from  all  quarters^ 
The  present  system  of  administering  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  had  -been  approved  of 
by  successive  Chancellors  dunng  the  last 
century  *-by  King,  Camden,  Brskine,  (kc, 
none  of  whom  had  detected  the  delays, 
the  expenses,  and  the  oorroptions  now 
attributed  to  it.  It  was  true,  that  from 
time  to  time,  various  improvements  bad 
been  suggested  in  the  system.  Even  in 
his  own  bumble  opinion,  the  system  might 
be  materially  improved,  retaining, however, 
its  principle.  But  he  could  by  no  means 
consent  to  the  three-fold  denunciation 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  charged 
the  existing  system  with  the  greatest  de» 
lay,  expense,  and  oncertainty.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  quoted  authovitiee 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  which,  however,  were 
notsoatall.  Didhishon.  and  learned  friend 
mean  to  say,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  favonr- 
able  to  the  Bill?  If  so,  as  it  was  irregular 
to  allude  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  woald  refer  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
eminent  and  illustrious  individual  in  qoes- 
tion  had  recorded  his  protest  against  the 
Bill,  on  the  ground,  that  its  principle  was 
false,  and  that  the  threefold  denunciation 
of  the  present  system  in  the  preamble  o^ 
the  Bill  was  unfounded.  His  bon.  and 
learned  friend  had  also  quoted  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Montagu,  in  favour 
of  the  Bill ;  but  they  were  not  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  They  said,  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  most  be  regulated  and  amend** 
ed,  and  so  said  he ;  but  none  of  the  an- 
ihorities  quoted  by  hb  hon.  and  learned 
friend  vreot  the  length  of  exfiMsing  an 
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opinion  of  tbe  eoostitution  of  such  a  tri- 
buQftl  Sit  the  present  Bill  would  establish. 
He  had  made  some  inquiry  in  the  City, 
and  bo  found  that  the  strongest  objection 
existed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  having 
the  monopoly  of  appointing  all  the  author* 
ities  under  the  proposed  system ;  not  only 
the  four  new  Judges,  but  the  official 
assignees,  who  were  not  merely  to  act 
with  the  assignees  appointed  by  the  ere* 
ditorsy  but  to  over-rule  them;  and  who 
would,  ere  long,  get  all  the  assets  of  all 
the  bankrupts  in  the  kingdom  into  their 
possession.  He  admitted,  that  there  were 
many  injurious  delays  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  allowed  aU  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  said  about  the  unfortunate 
cases  of  Chambers  and  others^^nd  he 
should  be  happy  to  agree  to  a  statute  of 
limitation  upon  bankruptcy  proceedings ; 
but  what  had  thattodo  withtheeatablish* 
ment  of  an  entirely  new  Court,  at  the 
expense  of  28,200/.  a^year  to  the  public  ? 
He  would  readily  adopt  any  improvement 
in  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  which 
should  preserve  the  prmciple  of  the  pre- 
sent jurisdiction ;  but  this  Bill  destroyed 
that  principle  entirely,  and  swept  away 
every  vestige  of  the  existing  system.  The 
inconvenience  of  appeals  had  been  argued 
by  his  hon«  and  learned  friend ;  but  the 
new  Bill  was  full  of  causes  of  appeal.  As 
to  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  the  more  he 
examined  it,  and  the  more  he  reflected  on 
its  details,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
that  it  could  not  work  well.  But  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  authority,  both  in 
its  favour  and  in  favour  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure.  Well,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  the  question 
were  to  be  ^decided  by  authority,  and  not 
by  reason,  he  at  least  should  have  no 
cause  for  discontent,  seeing  that  the  au- 
thority against  the  Bill  quite  prepon- 
derated«  There  was  not  a  man  in  the 
country,  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  question,  who  would  not  at 
once  say,  that  the  whole  business  of  Bank- 
ruptcy ought  to  be  ezdttsivelv  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  tot  it  was 
essentially  matter  of  equity,  and  decisions 
oouU  scarcely  be  made  on  it,  that  were 
not  in  substance  equitable  decisions.  The 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  from  its  large  pro- 
portions  and  mendacious  character,  re- 
minded him  of, 

**  Lrniden's  «ola«a,  potetiBg  to  the  ikies, 
like  tone  taU  IwOy  tifit  hk  kead  ami  liw." 

This  desctipUm  of  Mr.  Pope  would  an- 


swer for  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  was 
fuHv  borne  out  by  its  character,  for  it 
performed  nothing  that  the  preamble 
naturally  led  one  to  hope  for.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  hour  of  the  night  did 
not  allow  of  his  doing  justice  to  the  sen- 
timents which  he  entertained  respecting 
this  measure,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be 
under  the  necessity  .of  adjourning  to  a 
future  day  many  of  the  observations  which 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  make,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fully  exposing  the  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  of  tlie  present  measure;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  points  which  he 
could  not  help  noticing.  Here  was  an 
Administration  which  founded  its  claims 
to  public  confidence  and  &vour  upon  un- 
flinching economy,  which  looked  after 
cheese-parings  and  candles'  enda— the 
save-all  Ministry  proposed,  that  public 
officers  shouhl  be  salaried  before  they 
commenced  their  duties.  Bat  he  did  not 
oppose  the  Bill  upon  that  ground,  nor 
upon  any  single  or  isolated,  or  narrow 
ground ;  he  opposed  it  because  it  took  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corfrt  of  Chan- 
cery the  business  of  Bankruptcy.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  mer- 
chants of  London  did  not,  and  would  not 
prefer  the  immediate  opinion  of  snch  a 
Judge  as  Lord  Eldon  to  that  of  any  inter* 
mediate  CourL  He  never  heard  that 
merchants  expressed  a  wbh  to  ^ve  «p  the 
power  of  naming  their  own  assignees,  and 
to  resign  the  whole  power  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  had  no  objection,  thai 
the  assignee  appointed  to  collect  the 
assets  should  give  security.  He  could 
not  admit,  that  Lord  Brougham,  however 
versatile  his  talents,  was  the  fittest  peiaoa 
to  select  the  best  accountants  and  the  best 
assignees.  His  objection  to  the  Bill  was, 
not  that  eminent  Judges  would  not  be 
appointed,  but  that  t^  tribunal  was  un- 
called for,  and  that  it  would  aggravate  all 
the  misefaiefs  now  complained  of.  He 
exposed  it,  likewise,  as  a  needless  and 
mischievous  expense ;  especiaUy  did  he 
object  to  the  expense  being  defrayed 
from  the  Suitors  Fund,  Hitherto  the 
practice  had  ever  been,  that  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  a  bankruptcy  be  defrayed  from 
the  estate ;  and  the  average  expenses  to 
the  estates  of  bankrupts  dkl  not  aosounl 
to  more  than  three-pence  in  the  pound — 
of  course,  that  was  taking  the  whole  ma«« 
In  a  court  of  law  or  of  equity,  if  A  and  B 
had  matters  in  dispute,  costs  were  paid  b? 
the  parties,  and  never  by  tba  State;  aa^ 
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why  should  the  nation  at  large  be  called 
upon  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bank- 
ruptcy ?  He  complained  of  the  measure, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  funds  whence 
its  expenses  were  to  be  drawn,  but  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  those  expenses : 
the  lowest  estimate  which  had  been  made 
of  those  expenses  was  40,000/.  In  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  brick  and 
mortar  to  be  used,  for  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  those  gentlemen  were  to  have 
some  place  in  which  to  sit,  and  then  the 
salaries  of  the  retiring  gentlemen  were 
totally  omitted.  Now  that  he  was  on  the 
subject  of  retiring  salaries,  he  would  ob- 
serve, that  something  had  been  said  about 
the  retiring  salary  of  the  Lord  Cha^ncellor, 
and  about  the  necessity  for  raising  it  to 
6,000Z.  a  year.  It  was  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  retiring  pension  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  4,000/.  to  6,000/.  This 
did  not  appear  very  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  economy,  one  of  the  three 
pillars  on  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion was  founded  ;  nor  did  he  understand 
what  connection  the  subject  had  with  the 
administration  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  other 
Chancellors,  had  no  more  than  4,000/. 
a  year.  He  regretted  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  was  not  present,  as  he  took 
these  financial  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
It  somehow  or  other  happened,  that  of 
late  he  was  sometimes  absent  upon  occa- 
sions of  this  kind.  He  would  expose  this 
matter  very  ably,  as  he  always  aid.  He 
would  clothe  it  in  proper  terms  from  that 
peculiar  financial  vocabulary  of  which  he 
was  so  great  a  master.  He  would  shew 
the  extravagance  of  this  plan.  And  this 
was  the  Administration  that  was  no  longer 
to  govern  the  country  by  patronage  I  To 
use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson,  patron- 
age of  late  was  rising  every  where  round 
them  like  exhalations  from  the  earth  ;  it 
was  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  He 
did  not  know  how  many  places  they  had 
already  created.  Besides  those  to  which 
the  Reform  Bill  gave  birth,  here  were 
Judges,  Commissioners,  and  Assignees,  all 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  When  Reform  was  so  ex- 
pensive as  this,  was  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  people  of  England  could  not  distin- 
guish between  lUform  and  Reformers — 
between  what  was  for  public  and  what  for 
private  advantage?  Take  the  whole  of 
the  History  of  England,  from  the  time  of 

^alpole  down  to  the  fxueni  i^jt  crn^  be 


would  venture  to  assert,  that  there  never 
was  an  Administration  which  had  dared 
to  arrogate  one-fourth  of  the  patronage 
which  the  present  Ministry  had  attempted 
to  grasp.  And  this  was  the  Ministry 
which  so  loudly  complained  of  places, 
and  pensions,  and  sinecures,  and  over- 
paid offices !  This  was  the  Ministry 
which  was  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the 
country  upon  principles  of  the  most  par- 
simonious economy.  The  change  pro- 
posed was  worse  than  useless.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  system  than  the 
present  if  it  was  carried  properly  into 
operation.  This  House,  be  contended, 
had  no  business  to  interfere  with  an  expe- 
rimental Court  of  Bankruptcy  against  the 
opinions  of  Lords  Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  Sir 
John  Leach,  and  other  equally  respectable 
functionaries  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  Attorney  General,  he  repeated,  bad 
not  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  noble  Lord, 
a  former  Chancellor,  correctly,  for  the 
words  of  the  protest  of  that  noble  Lord, 
as  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
were,  that  he  dissented  from  thfs  measure 
because,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  was 
calculated  to  increase  the  expense,  the 
litigation,  and  the  delay  of  the  present 
system  of  Bankrupt  administration ;  and 
looking  at  it  himself  in  that  light,  he  must 
in  order  to  have  more  time  to  prepare  him- 
self, and  in  order  that  the  House  also 
might  be  prepared  to  consider  the  measure, 
move  as  an  Amendment  to  the  present 
Motion,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Tuesday  next. 

Sir  E.  Sugden  hoped  the  second  read- 
ing might  be  appointed  for  some  day  when 
it  could  be  brought  forward  at  an  early 
hour. 

The  Debate  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  October  3,  1831. 

MnruTBB.]  Petitions  presented.  In  CiTour  of  the  Refonn 
Bill»  by  the  Marquis  of  Clktsland,  firom  WeDingtoo,  in 
ShropdUre,  ftom  ScAfbrd.  and  ftom  the  InhaWtanta  ofSL 
Mary's  in  the  Strand.  By^e  Earl  of  RAOMOik,  tttxa 
places  in  Wilts,  Kent«  Renfrewshire,  Cornwall,  Somciset- 
shire,  and  Sussex;  from  Exeter,  and  seTen  other  plaoes  in 
Devonsire,  hy  Lord  Poltimokb.  By  the  Earl  of  CAUtUVi* 
from  Inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  CasUe  Donington,  Marypoit. 
and  Bedlington .  By  the  Duke  of  Nobfolk,  from  the  Town 
and  Parish  of  Sheffield,  signed  by  19,115  of  the  most  r»- 
.  spcctaUe  Inhabitants  there:  ficom  the  Inhabitants  of 
Brighton ;  from  Dartfonl;  from  a  place  in  Leieeatershire; 
from  the  Town  of  Leicester  i  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Che 
County  of  Devon,  and  other  places.  By  Lord  Aasii*- 
CROMBY,  from  Kirkcudbright,  signed  by  2,000  persons.  By 
the  Dukoof  Sossix,  from  the  Borough  of  Soothwark, 
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m^t  ftom  tli0  iDbiUtants  of  Dcnbi^i  from  the  In- 
haUtuto  of  the  Ward  of  ChMipi  and  of  tha  Ward  of 
FaiTingdon  Witbin,  In  the  City  of  Londoo ;  from  the  In- 
ludiicants of  PenaMMe»  in  Corovall}  and  ftom  plaoei  in 
Linoolaihire,  By  the  Dulce  of  OBAjrroM,  ftom  Bury  St. 
Ednumdi,  signed  by  l,8ii  perrani.  By  the  Earl  of  E1.D0N, 
against  Reform,  from  the  Inhabitant  of  Bridgewater«  and 
ftom  the  Inbabitaots  of  Weymoath.  By  Lord  CurFomn, 
ftom  the  Protertant  Fteemen  of  Rahoon.  and  of  Catholics 
of  the  Wardenship  of  Galway,  to  extend  the  ElcGtive  Fxan- 
ehtae  of  Galwsy  to  Gattioliofc 

Refobm — Petitions.]  The  Marquis 
of  Cleveland  presented  a  Petiuon  from  the 
county  of  Durham^  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  praying  their  Lordships  to  pass 
it  without  dday.  He  was  convinced  that 
this  petition  spoke  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  county  at  large. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  sure 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  at  large 
by  no  means  partook  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  petitioners.  He  knew  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  property  in  the 
county  were  against  the  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  considered 
the  fact,  that  no  counter-petition  had 
been  presented  from  Durham,  decisive  as 
to  the  groundlessness  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quis's assertion. 

LordClifford  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  the  county  of  Devon,  the  result  of  a 
county  meeting,  convened  by  the  High 
Sheriff  for  the  occasion,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  with  Uie  sentiments  of  which 
he  entirely  concurred. 

Lord  Kolle^  as  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  county  of  Devon,  would  take  it  upon 
him  to  say,  that  a  reaction  had  taken  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants,  against 
the  Bill.  He  thought  it  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  state  this  fact,  as  menaces 
had  been  held  out,  threatening  him  with 

Eeril  of  life  and  property  in  the  event  of 
is  opposing  the  Bill.  He  was,  however, 
determined  never  to  forsake  the  C!onstitu- 
tion,  but  to  do  his  duty,  and  endeavour  to 
uphold  it  to  the  last.  The  meeting  at 
which  the  petition  was  agreed  to  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  1,000  persons,  and 
could  not  be  considered  as  speaking  the 
sense  of  the  county.  He  should,  therefore, 
best  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbours,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  at  large,  by  opposing 
this  Bill. 

Lord  Clifford  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  confidently  state,  that  no  such 
reaction  had  taken  place. 

Lord  Kolle  repeated,  that  to  his  know- 
ledee  a  change  unfavourable  to  the  Bill 
had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 


freeholders  of  Devonshire,  and  he  only  dis- 
charged  his  duty  in  stating  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  leave 
to  ask  the  noble  Baron,  whether  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  the  county  of 
Devon  corroborative  of  his  statement? 
Here  was  a  petition  from  the  county, 
formally  convened  for  the  purpose,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill,  and  praying  their  Lord- 
ships to  pass  it  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Surely,  then,  if  the  great  change 
which  the  noble  Baron  stated  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Devon,  with  respect  to  the  Bill,  had  taken 
place,  at  least  one  counter-petition  from 
the  county  had  been  intrusted  to  the  noble 
Baron. 

Lord  RoUe:  I  have  no  such  petition  to 
present,  and  have  not  heard  of  any  coun- 
ter-meeting, and  believe  that  none  such 
has  been  held. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  presented  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  from  the 
Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  signed  by 
25,740  individuals.  The  noble  Duke  said, 
that  this  petition,  in  feet,  had  appended  to 
it  the  signatures  of  almost  all  the  respect- 
able and  influential  persons  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  and  he  understood  that  the 
greatest  care  had  been  taken  that  no  indi- 
viduals under  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
put  their  names  to  it,  and  that  none  but 
oonajide  signatures  should  be  affixed  to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  sorry 
to  rise  on  that  occasion,  but  he,  too,  had 
a  duty  to  perform.  He  had  received  a 
letter,  stating  that  this  petition  was  most 
improperly  got  up.  The  noble  Marquis 
read  a  letter  from  an  individual  signing 
himself  '^  William  Davis,"  in  which  the 
writer  stated,  that  he  knew  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  1,733  signatures  to  this 
petition  were  fictitious — that  several  per- 
sons under  age  had  signed  it,  and,  in  short, 
that  from  what  had  been  communicated  to 
him  on  the  subject,  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  6,000  or  6,000  of  the 
names  to  this  petition  were  foigeries.  The 
noble  Marquis  said,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  whether  this  statement  was 
true  or  false,  but  that,  as  the  writer  who 
had  made  it  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
writing  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  as  he 
mentioned  that  He  was  ready  to  verify  it 
upon  oath,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  such 
a  statement  before  their  Lordships. 

A  NobU  Lord  said,  that  he  had  received 
a  oommanicaUon  from  a  most  respectable 
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quarter  in  Brittol,  in  reference  to  this  pe- 
tition, which  left  little  doubt  io  his  miod 
that  this  petition  had  been  most  respectably 
signed.  Indeed,  such  was  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  quarter  from  which  he  had  re- 
ceived this  communication,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  the  respectability  of  the 
names  to  this  petition. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  that  St  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  should  be  answer- 
able for  all  the  petitions  which  he  might 
present,  any  more  than  the  noble  Marquis. 
He  had  mentioned  the  respectability  of  the 
signatures  to  this  petition  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  meeiingr 
at  which  it  had  been  adopted ;  and  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  two  Members  for  the 
city  of  Bristol,  that  they  were  aware,  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge,  of  the  re- 
spectability of  the  petitioners.  The  noble 
Duke  then  presented  a  petition  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
signed'by  the  High  Bailiff,  as  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  which  had  been  most  nomer* 
oiisly  and  respectably  attended  by  the 
merchuntst  traaers,  bankers,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  that  great  and  opulent  town. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  wished  to 
know  what  date  was  affixed  to  this  peti- 
tion. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said^  it  was  dated 
the  31st  of  September.' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remarked  that 
there  was  no  such  day  in  the  year. 

Lord  Eldon^  in  presenting  three  petitions 
against  the  Biili  said,  he  had  heard  that  a 
petition  in  favour  of  Reform  was  in  pro* 
grass  from  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  it 
was  said  was  signed  by  nearly  14,000 
persons.  This  number  of  signatures  so 
much  etoeeding  the  male  population  of 
the  city,  proved  that  the  petition  itself  was 
entitled  to  very  slight  attention,  and 
shewed  that  such  petitions  were  got  up  in 
an  unfair  manner. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  stated,  that  the 
petition  from  Norwich  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill  had  been  adopted  at  a  public 
meeting  duly  convened,  and  held  io  the 
Common-hall  in  that  city. 

'Th^  Lord  Chancellor  pre^tnied  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  Reform  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  signed  by  12,500 
persons.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said, 
that  he  had  eighty  similar  petitions  to  pre^ 
sent,  but  that  he  should  merely  state  where 
each  of  them  came  from.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  -to  present  them  to  their  Lordships, 
as  the  noble  Earl  (Eldon)  felt  it  bis  duty 


to  present  the  petkkms  on  the  other  aide, 
in  order  that  their  Lordships  might  become 
folly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  great  Question,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  fixed  for  that 
evening.  He  could  not  avoid  Temarkiag, 
that  the  number  of  petitions  against  Re- 
form was  as  yet  very  smalls  exceedmgly 
minute,  though  perhaps  it  might  hereafter 
increase.  He  should  proceed  to  present 
to  their  Lordships  eighty  petitions  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  all  cootatnia^ 
a  prayer  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the 
three  petitions  which  had  been  just  pre* 
sented  by  the  noble  Earl  (Eldon).  The 
noble  Lord  accordingly  presented  petitiona 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  from  the 
merohaots^  tradem,  and  inhabitants  of 
Belfast,  signed  by  5,500  individuals^  from 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  signed  by  3,600 
persons,  from  a  place  in  Leicesterahirei 
from  a  place  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
from  Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  signed  by 
9,500  individuals,  from  Kendal,  with  1 ,160 
signatures,  from  St.  Leonard's,  from  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  from  the  town  of  Ilfra* 
combe,  from  the  town  of  Kelso,  from 
Henley-on-Thames,  from  the  town  of  Sligo, 
from  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Wakefield,  signed  by  2,800 
persons,  and  from  several  other  places  in 
England  and  Scotland.  After  presenting 
forty  such  petitions,  the  noble  Lord  post- 
poned the  presentation  of  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  seventeen  petitions 
from  several  incorporated  trades  in  Paisley 
and  its  vicinity,  until  to-morrow. 

Earl  Oretf  said,  that  the  first  petition 
which  he  should  present  to  their  Lordships 
in  favour  pf  the  Reform  Bill,  out  of  the 
vast  batch  which  he  had  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  was  from  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders  of  the  city  of  London,  voted 
at  a  meeting  the  most  numerously  and 
respectably  attended,  and  which  haa  been 
lately  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  was 
signed  by  4,700  persons,  the  signatures 
having  been  obteined  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days.  Indeed,  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  found  signed  to  this  petition 
some  of  the  most  respectable  names  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  petitioners  steted, 
that  they  were  at  this  moment  as  ardently 
anxious  as  ever  they  had  been  for  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  had,  be- 
sides this  petition,  a  vast  number  of  other 
petiuons,as  their  Lordships  mi^ht  perceive, 
to  preseoti  the  prayer  of  which  vm  pre»> 
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cisely  to^  the  same  effect,  namely,  that 
their  Lordships  would  pass  the  Reform 
Bill  as  speedily  as  possible.  No  particular 
pains  had  been  taken  to  get  up  the  nu- 
merous petitions  which  he  had  to  present, 
and  he,  therefore,  thought  that  he  might 
fairly  point  to  them  as  a  pretty  strong  in- 
dication, that,  so  fkr  fVom  the  public  feel- 
ing hairing  diminished,  it  had  actually 
increased  in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  their 
Lordships  would  have  that  night  to  discuss. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Eldon)  was 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  the 
Object  of  those  numerous  petitions  which 
would  be  presented  on  this  subject  was  to 
deter  noble  Lords  from  doing  theif  duty. 
Ood  forbid  that  they  should  be  so  intended, 
or  have  any  such  effect.  He  trusted — 
indeed  he  was  sure — that  their  Lordships 
would  discharge  their  daty  conscientiously 
with  regard  to  this  important  Question. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  entitled 
lo  graat  consideration  in  the  discussion  of 
that  Question.  The  rioble  Earl  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  signed  by 
no  less  than  33,130  individuals,  which 
amount  of  signatures  had  been  obtained 
for  it  in  the  course  of  five  days.  The  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  Reform  from  Manches- 
ter, which  had  been  presented  in  March 
last,  ha  said,  was  signed  by  only  24,100 
persons,  and  it  had  been  lying  for  signa- 
tures for  the  space  of  fourteen  days.  That 
fact  proved,  he  thought,  that  at  least  as 
far  as  Manchester  was  concerned,  there 
had  been  no  diminution  of  the  public 
feeling  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  The  noble 
Earl  presented  similar  petitions  fVom  De- 
Tonport,  and  from  the  Northern  Political 
Union  of  Birmingham.  The  latter  petition, 
the  noble  Earl  stated,  was  signed  by 
30,000  persons.  He  presented  similar 
petitions  from  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Glasgow,  signed  by  45,000  persons, 
and  f^om  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  signed  by 
6,000  individuals.  He  also  laid  before 
their  Lordships  a  petition  from  the  county 
of  Kent,  agreed  to  at  one  of  the  most 
numerous  meetings  ever  assembled  in  that 
important  section  of  England.  It  was 
voted  almost  unanimouslv,  there  being 
only  twelve  dissentient  voices  out  of  the 
whole  meeting.  Although  several  thou- 
sands  of  persons  were  present,  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum :    there  was  no  interruption^-no 


violent  language-^even  those  who  opposed 
the  Bill  obtained  a  patient  hearing.  The 
meeting  would  have  been  still  more  nu-* 
merous  but  that  many  of  the  farmers  were 
engaged  in  saving  the  hops,  an  important 
operation  in  that  county.  He  could  con- 
fidently state,  that  these  petitions  were  a 
complete  indication  of  the  warm,  hearty, 
and  energetic  sentiment  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  Re- 
form. The  noble  Earl  presented,  in  con- 
clusion, a  mass  of  jjetitions,  all  in  favour 
of  Reform,  amountmg  to  between  forty 
and  fif^y,  including  petitions  from  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  signed  by  1,700 

gersons,  from  the  city  of  Durham,  South 
hields,  Bread-streetWard,city  of  London, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Weymouth,  Here- 
ford, and  oihef  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  begged  to  make  a 
few  observations  with  respect  to  the  peti- 
tion from  Bread-street  Ward  presented  by 
the  noble  Earl.  Since  the  time  that  peti- 
tion had  been  voted,  the  desire  for  Reform 
had  so  much  increased  in  the  Ward,  that 
another  petition,  signed  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  opulent  district, 
had  been  prepared,  and  would  be  presented 
by  him  to-morrow.  The  prayer  of  tlie 
latter  petition  not  only  called  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill,  but  that  it  might  pass 
without  delay,  as  great  inconvenience  had 
resulted  to  trade  from  the  obstacles  offered 
to  its  progress  through  the  Commons. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  only  two  Re- 
formers in  the  Ward,  and  even  the  remain- 
ing tenth  of  the  inhabitants  would,  he 
believed,  have  subscribed  their  names  to 
the  petition  had  time  permitted. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  rose  to  make 
some  remarks  on  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  [The  noble 
Earl  was  interrupted  by  ealli  fbr  the 
"  Order  of  the  Day:'  ••  It  is  past  six 
o'clock.**]  He  only  rose  to  state  some 
facts  made  known  to  him  by  a  most  up- 
right and  disinterested  Magistrate.  That 
individual,  in  specifying  various  objection- 
able signatures  to  the  petition,  had  in- 
formed him,  that  it  contamed  the  names  of 
but  two  freeholders  out  of  all  the  parish. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  come  to  an  under- 
standing, ere  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read, 
that  the  nile  adopted  for  that  evening,  a 
rule  agreed  to  during  his  absence  from  the 
House,  would  not  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  to-morrow,  but  that  ample 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  present- 
ing petitions.  He  should  consider  it  most 
improper,  should  the  House  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  momentous  Question  before 
them,  without  giving  every  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  full  permission  to  be 
heard. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  should 
feel  grievously  to  blame  if  he  did  not  do 
all  in  his  power,,  not  only  to  effect  the 
chance,  but  to  secure  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  petitioners  being  heard.  His 
noble  friend  must  have  been  egregiously 
deceived  if  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  any 
arrangement  had  been  made,  or  so  much 
as  thought  of,  for  shutting  the  door  of 
that  House  against  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
made  the  suggestion  with  respect  to  the 
reading  of  petitions,  which  he  saw  had 
been  n^isunderstood.  In  offering  the  sug- 
gestion, he  had  added  one  very  material 
point,  a  point  expressly  stated,  that  it  was 
only  to  take  effect  for  that  one  night,  to 
which  the  House  agreed  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ;  then,  if  there  occurred  any  extra- 
ordinary pressure  of  business,  they  might 
make  other  arrangements.  He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  not  urging 
forward  so  great  a  question  without  secur- 
ing the  absolute  certainty  of  hearing  the 
petitions  brought  before  the  House,  as  it 
was  right  that  they  should  exercise  their 
legitimate  influence  on  their  decisions. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  proposed 
that  the  House  should  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  petitions  at  two  o'clock. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  hostile  to  any 
arrangement  that  would  tend  to  show  that, 
the  presentation  of  petitions  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  shoving  them 
into  a  basket.  He  had  no  objection  per- 
sonally to  the  House  meeting  at  two,  pro- 
vided there  was  an  attendance  of  Peers  at 
that  time.  But  at  such  an  unusual  hour 
there  .would  be  no  more  than  four  or  five 
Peers  with  a  number  of  petitions,  and  the 
rest  would  come  at  the  ordinary  time. 
They  had  the  whole  week  before  them,  and 
he  was  ready  and  resigned  to  sit  there  dur- 
ing the  whole  week,  but  he  should  not  be 
content  to  see  the  petitions  to  that  House 
unduly  disposed  of. 

Loid  Wharncliffe  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  petitions  should  be 
presented  during  a  full  sitting. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  thought  that 
the^convenience  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 


should  also  be  consulted.  He  would  pro- 
pose that  petitions  be  received  from  four 
o'clock  to  seven. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  inquired  if  it 
were  there  Lordships'  wish  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock  to  morrow  f 

Lord  Holland  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
usage  and  practice  of  that  House,  on 
similar  occasions,  was  the  most  convenient 
for  saving  time.  The  best  and  most  usual 
way  was,  for  the  House  to  meet  to-morrow, 
and  go  on  presenting  petitions  till  none 
was  left.  That  was  the  natural  proceeding 
of  Parliament,  and  it  was  difficult  to  come 
to  any  positive  resolution  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Kenyon  agreed  with  the  noble 
Baron,  and  thought  they  had  better  de- 
termine the  hour  of  meeting.  He  would 
propose  that  they  should  meet  at  three 
o'clock  to-morrow,  that  they  might  occupy 
themselves  in  paying  the  attention  due  to 
the  petitions  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 

Tne  Lord  Chancellor:  The  question  is, 
shall  this  House  at  its  rising  adjourn  till 
three  to-morrow  ? 

Earl  Grey  thought  that  four  would  be 
the  most  convenient  hour.  If,  however, 
their  Lordships  were  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
he  had  no  objection  to  accede  to  their 
wishes.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
thought  that  four  would  be  the  most 
eligible. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  held  a  petition 
which  he  should  bring  for  presentation  at 
three  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOR  England — Second  Reading — 
First  Day.]  The  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  then  read,  the  utmost  stillness  per- 
vading the  House. 

Earl  Grey^  rose  and  spoke  as  follows.* 
In  the  course  of  a  long  political 
life,  which  has  now  extended  to  near  half 
a  century,  it  has  often  been  my  lot  to  pro- 
pose in  this  House,  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  many  questions  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  political  interests 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe*  as  well  as 
to  our  domestic  concerns.  If  at  such 
times,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with 
such  interests  at  stake,  I  felt  that  awe  and 
trepidation,  which  the  importance  of  those 
occasions  must  naturally  have  inspired, 
and  which  were  no  more  than  became  me. 


*  From  the  corrected  edition,  published  b/ 
Ridgway. 
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tpeakingy  as  I  did,  conscious  of  my  own 
inferiority,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 

Sreatest  men  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
uced,  and  sensible  of  the  important  duty 
I  had  then  to  discharge ;  if,  I  say,  on  such 
occasions  I  felt  awe,  yet  still  were  those 
feelings  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  which  I  now  experience,  when  I  am 
about  to  propose  to  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordships  a  question  involving  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  nation — a  question, 
for  the  bringing  forward  of  which  I,  more 
than  any  other  man,  am  responsible — a 
question  which  has  been  designated  as 
subversive  of  the  Constitution,  as  revo- 
lutionary, as  destructive  of  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  State,  and  as  tending  to 
produce  general  confusion  throughout  the 
empire.  The  question  has  been  so  charac- 
terised ;  but  I  have  felt,  solemnly  and  de- 
liberately felt,  that  such  changes  are  ne- 
cessary. I  believe  the  present  measure  to 
be  a  measure  of  justice,  sound  policy, 
peace,  and  conciliation.  I  believe,  that 
on  its  acceptance  or  rejection  depend,  on 
the  one  hand,  peace,  tranquility  and  pros- 
perity ;  on  the  other,  that  state  of  politi- 
cal dissatisfaction  and  discontent,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  threatens  all  those  dis- 
astrous consequences,  which  must  arise 
when  ill  feeling  is  engendered  in  the  people 
towards  the  Government  of  the  country.  I 
have  said,  that  I  more  than  any  other  man 
am  responsible  for  bringing  forward  this 
measure,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  that  upon  this  point  I  should 
set  myself  right  with  your  Lordships. 

My  opinion  on  this  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  is  well  known  to  such 
of  your  Lordships  as  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  observing  the  political  conduct 
of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself.  I 
have  uniformly  supported  the  principle  of 
Reform. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1786,  soon 
after  my  introduction  into  Parliament,  I 
voted  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  motion  which  was 
then  brought  forward,  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  I  voted  for  a 
measure  of  Reform  introduced  by  Mr. 
Flood,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  before  the  breaking 
out  of  that  unhappy  war,  carried  on  at 
such  a  fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  I  myself,  on  two  different  oc- 
casions, brought  forward  motions  on  this 
Bubject,  believing  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
some  change  in  the  Representation  of  the 
people  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  T>rder 
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to  give  new  vigour  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  make  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fact, 
that  which  it  professes  to  be  in  theory — a 
full,  free,  and  efficient  Representation  of 
the  people. 

I  stand,  therefore,  now  before  your 
Lordships  the  advocate  of  principles  from 
which  I  have  never  swerved.  But  al- 
though I  have  reverted  to  these  facts  in 
my  political  career,  I  must  also  say,  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  public  man,  pre- 
tending any  claim  to  tne  character  of  a 
statesman,  to  show  that  he  is  sincere  and 
consistent  in  his  actions ;  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  show,  that  what  he  has  pro- 
posed is  in  conformity  with  opinions  longes- 
tablished  in  hb  mind ;  he  is  bound  to  enter- 
tain the  conviction  forced  upon  him  through 
all  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  long  po- 
litical career,  that,  in  proposing  a  measure 
affecting  the  mighty  interests  of  the  State, 
the  course  he  takes  is  called  for  by  justice 
and  necessity. — He  has  a  further  du^y  to 
perform — he  has  to  prove  that  he  has 
not  forced  into  notice  even  right  opinions 
rashly,  precipitately,  or  at  a  dangerous 
season  ;  but  that  he  has  done  so  from  the 
sincere  conviction,  that  the  measures  which 
he  proposes  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country,  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  delayed  with  safety,  and  that,  when 
passed  mto  a  law,  they  would  bind  toge- 
ther and  unite  in  affection  to  the  Govern- 
ment, a  loyal  and  confiding  people. 

To  show  what  my  course  of  conduct  has 
been,  a  short  detail  only  will  be  necessary. 
Your  Lordships  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
agitation  that  prevailed  throughout  this 
country  in  the  commencement  of  last  ses- 
sion, the  geiieral  discontent  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  empire — society  almost  dis- 
organized— the  distress  that  reigned  in  the 
manufacturing  districts^-the  influence  of 
the  numerous  associations  that  grew  out 
of  that  distress — the  sufferings  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  the  nightly  alarms, 
and  burnings,  and  popular  disturbances, 
approaching  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
metropolis — the  general  feeling  of  doubt 
and  apprehension  observable  in  every 
countenance.  Your  Lordships  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  occurrences  of  that  un- 
precedented period.  It  vras  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  who  counselled  their  So- 
vereign, not  to  expose  himself  to  the 
chance  of  danger — a  danger  which  I 
most  sincerely  believe  was  ground  lew  and 
unreal,  by  paying  that  visit  to  the  Citi- 
2H 
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ssens  of  London  which  it  has  been  usual 
for  the  Monarchs  of  this  countrvi  shortly 
after  their  accession,  to  pay  to  that  great, 
loyal  and  opulent  body.  These  things 
must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  your  Lord- 
ships, and  your  Lordships  must  also  re- 
collect in  how  great  a  degree  there  pre- 
vailed at  that  same  period  a  general  and 
growing  desire  for  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
tended  still  more  to  agitate  the  feelings  of 
the  country,  and  to  increase  the  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  which  a£fected  the 
more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

That  desire  was  only  the  revival  of  a 
question  which  had  at  times  slumbered, 
but  had  never  been  extinct  during  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  eighty  years.  If  the 
anxiety  to  urge  forward  the  question  of 
Reform  had,  as  some  asserted,  ever  slept, 
it  was  only  in  appearance  and  partially ; 
it  had  never  slept  really  or  completely. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  season  of  difficulty, 
the  question  was  stirred  anew — a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  demonstrated  the 
expediency  of  having  it  speedily  settled. 
That  measure  then  had  begun  to  be  felt 
as  so  necessary,  that  when  I  arrived  in 
town,  I  found  many  persons  who  certainly 
never  dissented  from  Reform,  but  who 
were  never  its  zealous  advocates,  con- 
vinced that  the  period  had  at  last  arrived 
when  the  question  should  be  entered  into 
with  the  sincere  desire  of  bringing  it  to  a 
final  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  This 
was  my  conviction  also.  Your  Lordships 
may  remember,  that,  on  the  very  first  day 
of  the  last  Session,  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  answer  to  a  noble  Earl,  whom  I  do  not 
now  see  in  his  place,  and  who  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  strong  coercive  mea- 
sures to  meet  the  growing  danger,  I  then 
stated,  using  the  familiar  illustration  of 
putting  one's  house  in  order  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  that  the  best  security  that 
could  be  devised,  the  cheapest  defence 
that  could  be  adopted  by  Government, 
the  most  certain  shield,  the  unyielding  ar- 
mour of  proof  against  any  perils,  foreign  or 
domestic,  was  a  Reform  in  the  Represent- 
ation of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  which  the  people  were  no 
longer  satisfied,  and  without  which  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  hopes  of  restoring 
their  confidence  in  the  Government. 

Whether  your  Lordships  have  or  have 
not  forgotten  the  words  that  fell  from  me 
on  that  occasion,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 


cannot  have  forgotten  the  answer  which 
they  received,  any  more  than  you  can 
have  forgotten  the  consternation  produced 
by  that  answer,  when  the  noble  Duke, 
then  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, avowed  himself  an  enemy  in  prin- 
ciple to  all  Reform  whatever,  and  professed 
to  consider  the  present  construction  of  the 
House  of  Commons  so  perfect  as  to  exceed 
the  reach  of  modem  wisdom  to  rival  it — 
that  it  deserved  to  be  held  as  unalterable, 
and  that  any  change,  however  slight,  must 
be  productive  of  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  declaration  must 
still  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  your 
Lordships.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  in  addressing  the  electors  of 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  Drummond  is  not  un- 
friendly to  the  noble  Duke  and  his  col- 
leagues, nor  favourable  to  the  plans  of  his 
successors;  yet  he  said  that  it  showed 
great  ignorance  of  public  feeling  at  the 
time,  and  that  it  had  driven  the  people  to 
despair.  A  noble  Baron  opposite  hat 
expressed  himself  in  similar  terms,  and  has 
stated  that  the  dissolution  of  the  noble 
Duke's  government  was  owing  to  what  he 
has  been  pleased  to  call,  that  imprudent 
declaration.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  I  stand  forward  to-night  to 
propose  to  your  Lordships  the  measure  of 
Reform.  Thus  far  then,  my  Lords,  I 
must  stand  acquitted,  that  in  proposing 
this  measure  I  am  doing  nothine  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  principles  that  I 
have  always  maintained,  that  I  propose  it 
in  continuance  of  the  strong  conviction, 
which  I  expressed  at  a  moment  when  I 
could  not  have  had  the  most  remote  idea 
of  filling  the  situation  which  I  now  so  un- 
worthily hold,  that  this  measure  could  not 
be  delayed  much  longer  with  safety  to  the 
country.  What  has  followed  is  well  known 
to  your  Lordships.  I  received  the  com- 
mands of  a  gracious  Sovereign  to  form  an 
administration.  On  what  principles  was 
I  to  form  it  ?  On  that  of  my  predecessors 
— hoping  to  carry  on  the  same  system, 
but  with  greater  success  ?  My  Lords,  I 
could  have  no  such  presumptuous  hope  or 
expectation.  If  that  had  been  possible 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  or  motive 
for  their  removal. 

The  question  then  simply  came  to  thia 
— whether  we  should  attempt  to  maintain 
the  system  of  our  predecessors,  which  waa 
the  cause  of  their  reroovali  or  follow  one 
more  congenial  to  the  general  feelings  of 
the  community  7 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  did  cer- 
tainly state  to  my  Sovereign,  as  a  condition 
of  my  accepting  office,  that  I  must  he 
allowed  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of 
Reform  as  a  measure  of  the  Qoyernment. 
That  condition  was  graciously  assented  to 
by  an  indulgent  master,  not  much  objected 
to  in  this  House,  sanctioned  by  the  ap* 
pro?al  of  \he  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  received  with  unmtied  satisfaction  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  1  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  my 
colleagues,  in  preparing  the  Bill,  which, 
ID  its  more  mature  state,  is  to  form  the 
subject  of  this  night's  deliberations. 

So  far,  then,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
think  that  my  conduct  stands  clear,  and 
that  I  am  not  justly  chargeable  with  hav* 
ing  brought  forward  a  measure  that  is  at 
once  ttimeoessary,  and  introduced  at  an 
inoonvanient  time,  but  that  I  had  grounds 
for  thinking^--and  that  I  have  been  iusti- 
fied  in  acting  upon  those  gronnd^^that  it 
was  not  only  a  measure  which  the  public 
generally  required,  but  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
one  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  with 
safety.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, if  I  have  stated  them  correctly,  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  with  reason  be  im« 
puted  to  me  aa  a  crime,  that  I  embrace 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  carrying  into 
effect  those  prmciples  of  which  I  have 
always  been  the  strenuous  though  the 
feeble  advocate,  and  of  acquitting  myself 
of  that  pledge  which  my  colleagues  and 
myself  save  upon  our  accession  to  office, 
by  introducing  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  will, 
I  am  convinced,  if  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  be  found  to  be  a 
measure  of  peace,  of  safety,  and  of  conci- 
liation. But  then  there  is  this  further 
question,  to  which  I  am  aware  it  will  be 
eapected  I  should  give  an  answer.  Granted 
that  the  public  feeling  runs  strongly  in 
favour  of  Reform  in  Parliament— granted 
that  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  was  general,  so  general, 
indeed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite,  there  was  not  one 
then  to  be  found,  even  among  the  noble 
Duke's  colleagues,  as  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact,  who  was  prepared  at  the  time  to 
deny,  that  the  perioa  was  at  length  arrived 
at  which  the  long-agitated  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  must  be  looked  at 
with  a  view  to  its  adjustment— granting 
all  this,  still  why  was  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  mfasura  of  this  esteot^  which,  in 


the  language  of  the  persons  who  put  this 
question,  is  revolutionary  in  spirit,  and 
subversive  of  the  best  principles  of  the 
constitution  ?  My  Lords,  1  hope  to  answer 
this  question,  also,  satisfactorily,  and  to 
prove  to  your  Lordships,  that,  however 
easy  it  be  to  declaim  about  dangers  and 
revolutions,  there  is  nothing  in  this  measure 
which  is  not  founded  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  British  constitution 
— nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  ancient  practices  of  that  constitu- 
tion— and  nothing  which  may  not  be 
adopted  with  perfect  safety  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  orders  of  the  state, 
and  particularly  of  that  order  to  which 
your  Lordships  belong;  although  it  has 
been  asserted,  with  as  much  confidence  aa 
ignorance,  that  the  righta  and  privileges 
of  your  Lordships  are  particularly  en- 
dangered by  the  enactmenta  of  this  mea« 
sure.  Admitting,  then,  that  something 
must  be  done,  the  question  is,  what  that 
something  ought  to  be  ?  For,  as  I  before 
observed,  and  as  I  repeat  now,  there  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  noble  Duke, 
scarcely  another  individual  to  be  found, 
from  the  most  diminutive  nibbler  at  a  bit- 
by-bit  reform  down  to  the  men  who  advo- 
cated the  strongest  and  the  most  vigorous 
measures  of  Reform — ^who  was  not  forward 
to  admit  that  some  adjustment  of  the 
question  was  absolutely  necessary.  Under 
these  circumstances,  ihen,  the  Govern- 
ment had  but  one  question  to  determine. 
We  had  to  decide  whether,  by  doing  aa 
little  as  possible,  such  as  bringing  in 
something  under  the  name  of  Reform, 
which  really  meant  nothing,  we  should 
affect  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  had  given, 
or  whether  we  should  adopt^I  had  almost 
said  the  plan  of  the  noble  Baron  opposite^ 
— I  wish  1  knew  what  that  plan  was-** 
whether,  then,  I  say,  we  should  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  noble  Baron,  of  doing 
something  vigorous  and  effectual.  If  so, 
I  would  observe,  that  I  think  we  have  done 
so ;  for  our  principle  is,  by  doing  all  that 
can  be  justly  required,  and  by  honestly 
redeeming  our  pledge  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  that  pledge  had  been  made  by 
us,  and  understood  by  the  people,  to  give 
to  the  nation  contentment,  and  to  all  future 
governments  the  support  of  the  respecta- 
bility, the  wealth,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  country ;  which  is  the  surest  ground 
of  stability,  and  nothing  short  of  wbicli 
can  enable  a  government  to  make  a  stand, 
upon  the  prinoiplea  of  the  ooaititatioo, 
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against  all  wild  and  unreasonable  attempts 
at  innovation.  These,  then,  are  the  two 
modes  of  which  we  bad  choice.  As  to  the 
first  mode — as  to  the  introduction  of  a 
half  measure  of  Reform,  as  a  step  to 
future  improvement  at  a  more  distant 
period — a  bit-by-bit  amelioration — we 
might,  indeed,  by  proceeding  upon  that 
mode,  have  kept  *'  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear,  but  mocked  it  to  the  sense.'' 
There  was,  however,  besides  the  disingenu- 
ousness  of  it,  this  fundamental  objection 
9  to  such  a  proceeding,  namely,  that  it  would 
have  satisfied  no  one,  and  would,  there- 
fore, have  left  the  question  in  as  unsettled 
a  condition  as  before.  The  opponents  of 
all  Reform,  finding  that  the  principle  of 
Reform  was  admitted,  that  their  strong 
ground  of  opposing  all  innovation  and  all 
change  was  taken  from  under  their  feet, 
would  have  been  discontented,  whilst  the 
people  would  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  great  object  which  they  had  in  view, 
in  the  earnest  hope  by  which  they  were 
actuated  of  recovering  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  I  am  prepared  to  contend 
have  been  taken  away  from  them  by  grow- 
ing usurpations.  No  measure,  therefore, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  a  bit-by-bit  Re- 
former could  devise,  would  have  been 
received  with  satisfaction  by  the  nation ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  even  have 
allayed  for  a  moment  the  just  discontent 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  when  they  contemplate  that  in- 
complete and  unfair  system  of  representa- 
tion, which  is  all  that  the  encroachments 
of  wealth  and  power  have  left  to  them. 
Such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  therefore, 
was  liable  to  this  fundamental  objection, 
that  nothing  satisfactory  would  be  effected 
by  it,  and  that  the  general  discontent 
which  now  prevailed  would  be  left,  after 
such  a  measure,  as  deeply  rooted  as  it  was 
before.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  the  most 
prudent  and  the  safest  measure  of  Reform 
would  be  a  bold  one,  because,  when  I 
looked  at  the  condition  of  the  country — 
when  I  considered  how  just  the  claims  of 
the  people  were — and  when,  above  all,  I 
reflected  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  respectable  and  reasonable 
part  of  the  community,  in  order  that  there- 
by the  Government  and  Legislature  might 
be  furnished  with  a  ground  on  which  a 
firm  and  safe  stand  might  be  made  in 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, if  ever  they  should  be  really  assailed 
*-from  all  these  considerations,  I  say,  I 


was  satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  bold  and 
decisive  measure  would  give  such  general 
satisfaction  and  content  as  would  set  the 
question  at  rest. 

This,  then,  is  the  course,  and  such  the 
measure,  upon  which  the  Government  has 
determined  ;  and  looking  at  the  question 
in  this  view,  and  observing  in  what 
manner  the  discontent  of  the  people  has 
been  directed  against  the  present  system 
of  returning  Members  to  Parliament,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  see  that  those 
boroughs  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
nomination  boroughs  can  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  exist. 

Against  them  the  public  dissaUsfaction 
has,  and  I  think  with  great  reason,  been 
principally  directed;  and  I  am  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  any  thing  which  left  this 
grievance  unabated,  would  not  only  not 
be  satisfactory,  but  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  do  nothing  at  all,  than  to  allow 
such  a  flagrant  abuse  to  remain  uncor- 
rected. And  was  it  unnatural,  1  would 
ask  your  Lordships,  that  the  people  should 
contemplate  this  class  of  boroughs  with 
such  feelings  ?  Your  Lordships  must,  I 
am  sure,  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  when  you  consider  that  under 
the  form  and  name,  but  without  anything 
of  the  reality,  of  an  election,  persons  are 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the  false  and  insulting  title  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  people,  while  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  mere  nominees  of  peers,  or  of 
wealthy  persons,  who  pretend  that  they 
have  now  converted  a  public  trust  into 
their  own  private  proper^,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  use  it  for  their  own  indivi- 
dual benefit,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Such  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  that  feeling  without  removing  the  cause 
of  it,  is  a  matter  which  I  certainly  do  not 
understand.  It  has,  I  know,  been  said, 
that  to  remove  this  evil  was  not  necessary; 
but  how  could  anything  short  of  this  be 
satisfactory,  when  the  people  saw  the 
scenes  which  disgraced  every  general  elec- 
tion— when  they  witnessed  the  most  gross 
and  scandalous  corruption  practised  with- 
out disguise — ^when  the  sale  of  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  matter  of 
equal  notoriety  with  the  open  return  of 
nominees  of  noble  and  wealthy  persons  to 
that  House — when  the  people  saw  these 
things  passing  before  their  eyes  as  often 
as  a  general  election  took  place— and 
wheoi  turning  from  such  sights,  they  le- 
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called  the  lessons  of  their  youth,  and  con- 
sulted the  writinjrs  of  the  expounders  of 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution^  where  they 
would  find  such  practices  stated  to  be  at 
once  illegal    ana  inconsistent   with  the 
people's  rights,  and  where  they  would 
discover  that  the  prtTtleges  which  they 
saw  a  few  individuals  converting  into  the 
means  of  personal  profit,  were  privileges 
which  had  been  conferred  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  ?    Well,  then,  it  was 
with  these  views  that  the  Qovemment  had 
considered  that  the  boroughs  which  were 
called  nomination  boroughs  ought  to  be 
abolished.    In  looking  at  these  boroughs, 
they  had  found  that  some  of  them  were 
incapable  of  correction,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  extend  their  constituency.    Some 
of  them  consisted  only  of  the  sites  of 
ancient  boroughs;  in  others,  the  consti- 
tuency was  insignificantly  small,  and  they 
were,  from  their  local  situation,  incapable 
of  receiving  any  addition  to  it;    these 
circumstances  rendered  a  correction    of 
their    Representation    impracticable;   so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered that  this  gangrene  of  our  Repre- 
sentative  system   bade    defiance   to   all 
remedies  but  that  of  excision.     It  was 
therefore  determined  to  abolish  all  those 
boroughs  which  stood  in  schedule  A  of 
the  Bill ;  and  in  selecting  these,  they  had 
been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  as   those  numbers 
stood  in  the  population  census  of  1821. 
The  Government  had  adopted  this  mode, 
not  because  they  thought  there  was  any 
particular  virtue    in    the  number    fixed 
upon,  nor  because  they  considered  the 
mode    itself  as  the  best  that  could  by 
possibility  be  devised,  and  as  altogether 
firee  from  objection,  but  simply  because  it 
gave  them  a  ready  means  of  drawing  what 
might  be  a  fair  and  impartial  line,  and  of 
discovering  in  what  boroughs  it  was  pos- 
sible, and  m  what  boroughs  it  was  impos- 
sible, to  infuse  such  a  constituency  as 
would  render  the  enjoyment  of  the  fran- 
chise by  them  consistent  with  the  real 
principles  of   Representation  under  the 
Constitution.  Those  boroughs  into  which 
no  such  constituency  could  be  infused,  it 
was  proposed  bj  the  Bill  to  abolish  alto- 
gether. There  was,  however,  another  class 
of  these  boroughs,  to  which,  having  a 
higher  population,  and  there  being  more- 
over an  easy  mode  of  increasing  their  con- 
stituency, it  had  been  thought  right  to 
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of  boroughs,  being  placed  by  the  Bill 
under  certain  regulations  which  would 
raise  their  constituency,  would  be  de- 
prived of  one  Member.  The  principle, 
therefore,  upon  which  the  Representation 
of  this  class  of  boroughs  had  been  altered, 
was  that  of  extending  the  constituency 
while  their  Representation  was  diminished. 
I  know  that  this  arrangement  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  anomaly,  and  that  it  has 
been  said,  that  we  qught  in  consistency 
to  take  away  the  franchise  from  those  bo- 
roughs altogether,  as  well  as  from  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  A.  Certainly  this 
would  be  an  objection  were  we  forming  a 
new  system. 

All  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  in  answer 
to  this  objection  is,  that  it  has  been  rather 
inconsistently  urged  by  those  who  oppose 
this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
extensive,  and  that  the    reason  of  the 
anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  an  anxiety  to 
conciliate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings 
of  those  who  deprecate  extensive  changes. 
Besides,    whatever    inconsistencies    and 
anomalies  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found 
in  the   Bill,  I  know  of  no  other  mode 
of  remedying  them  than  the  revision  of  the 
whole  constituent  body  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  division  of  the  country  into  depart- 
ments— a  mode  which  is  liable  to  the 
greatest  possible  objections,  to  objections 
of  such  a  nature  that  I  will  not  trouble 
mvself  or  your  Lordships  by  attempting 
Uf  enumerate  them.    These,  then,  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  proposed 
entirely  to  deprive  of  the  elective  franchise 
all  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A,  and  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  sche- 
dule B  to  the  return  of  one  Member  for 
each.     By  this  arrangement  there  will  be 
taken  from  the  number  of  Representatives, 
by  schedule  A,  111    Members,  and  by 
schedule  B  forty-one,  which,  added  to 
two  Members  taken  from  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Regis,  make  altogether  a  di- 
minution of  154  in  the  present  numbers 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    This  being 
resolved  upon,  the  next  'question    that 
arises  is,  how  the  places  of  these 'Members 
are  to  be  supplied.    It  is  proposed — and 
the  principle  of  the  proposition  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  on  your  Lordships'  Table — that  sixty- 
five  Members  shall  be  added  to  the  Re- 
1>resentation>of  the  counties — that  twelve 
arge  towns  shall  return  two  Members 
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shall  return  one  Member  each.    This  will 

leave,  with  the  addition  of  one  Member 

for  Wales,    a  diminution    of   thirty-six 

Members  for  England  and  Wales.    The 

intention  of  these  arrangements  is,  to  infuse 

new  health  and  vigour  into  the  Constitu* 

tion,  to  lop  off  decayed  branches,  and  to 

engraft  on   the  parent  stock   new  and 

healthful  shoots,  which  shall  bring  forth 

good  fruits ;  thus  acting  upon  the  principle 

of  the  husbandman — 

*'  Inutilesqae  falce  ramos  ampotans, 
Feliciores  inierit.'* 

Such  is  the  object  which  my  colleagues 
and  myself  have  in  view ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  which  I  hope  to  show  to  your  Lord- 
ships is  not  only  unattended  with  dangers, 
but  is  calculated  to  give  new  securities  and 
additional  strength  to  our  institutions,  if 
your  Lordships  will  agree  to  a  measure 
which  I  am  sanguine  in  hoping  will  receive 
your  Lordships'  consent.     In  the  future 
Representation  of  the  counties,  under  this 
Bill,  all  the  present  rights  of  voters  are 
preserved,  and  freeholders  remain  in  the 
same  situation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  their  franchise,  as  under  the  existing 
law.     Every  one  who  has  now  a  freehold 
in  possession  will  retain  the  right  of  voting. 
There  is,  however,  a  provision  in  the  Bill 
with  regard  to  future  voters;  and  this  pro- 
vision is,  that  no  one  who  has  the  grant  of 
a  freehold  for  life  of  less  value  than  10/. 
a-year  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections 
for  counties.    This,  it  is  expected,  Whi, 
in  a  great  measure,  put  a  stop  to  that 
manufacture  of  votes,  of  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  which   your  Lordships 
must  be  sufficiently  sensible.    The  Bill 
also  admits  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  counties  all  copyholders  and 
customary  tenants  of  estates  of  the  value 
of  10/.  a-year;  all  leaseholders  for  terms 
of  sixty  years  of  tenements  of  the  value  of 
1 0/.  a-year ;  and  for  terms  of  twenty  years 
of  tenements  of  the  value  of  60/.  a-year ;  ( 
and  all  persons  who  occupy  lands  or  tene- 
ments liable  to  a  clear  yearly  rent  of  not 
less  than  60/.,  provided  they  have  been 
in  possession  for  twelve  months  preceding. 
This  last  regulation  is  one  which  I  should 
certainly  not  have  myself  proposed.     It 
has  been  projected  and  carried  by  persons 
not  connected  with  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  are  not  answerable  for  it. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  act  well,  but 
then  it  is  liable  to  this  objection— namely, 
that  if  the  same  influence  be  exercised  I 
^▼•r  tenants  in  counties  thai  has  been  I 


exercised  in  other  places,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  now  to  name,  it  will  l>e 
likely  to  generate  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  regulation  to  which  I  ana 
myself  opposed,  and  in  favour  of  which^ 
as  I  believe,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
petitions  recently  presented  to  this  House, 
1  mean  the  adoption  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot* 
In  this   manner  the  Representation    of 
counties  has  been  settled  by  the  Bill;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  the  bill  will  lessen 
the  importance  and  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  I  beg  to  ask  the 
persons  who  hold  this  language,  whether 
the  addition  of  sixty-five  Members  to  the 
county  Representation,  subject  to  the  le* 
gulations  which  I  have  stated,  can  by  pos- 
sibility have  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the 
importance,  or  lessening  the  weight,  of  the 
landed  aristocracy ;  or  whether  it  may  not 
be  said,  with  much  more  plausibility,  that 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  county  Re- 
presentation under  the  Bill  have  rather  a 
contrary  tendency,  and  moreover  to  an 
objectionable  extent  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
There  are  many  other  regulations,  besides 
those  which  I  have  touched  upon,  with 
regard  to  elections  in  counties;    but  as 
these  constitute  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
and  will  therefore  be  much  more  conve- 
niently considered  in  Committee,  1  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  them  now. 
The  object  of  them  all,  however,  is,  to 
shorten  the  duration,  and  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  elections,  and  consequently,  to 
render  them  more  independent  and  more 
congenial  to  that  free  and  full  Represent- 
ation, which,  I  shall  contend  to  the  latest 
hour  of  my  life,  is  at  once  the  unquestion- 
able right  of  the  people,  and  which,  so  far 
from  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  most  valuable  prin- 
ciples of  that  Constitution.  To  the  division 
of  counties  I  know  that  many  strong  objec* 
dons  exist ;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
how  necessary  it  is  to  diminish  the  expense 
and  labour  of  the  canvass  of  large  counties; 
and  also,  what  increased  facilities  and  en* 
couragement  to  contest  the  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  county  Rmresentation,  without 
this  regulation,  would  give.     Neither,  I 
confess,  can  I  see  the  force  of  the  opposite 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
this  part  of  the  measure,  as  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  give  no  more  power  in  particular 
districts  than  is  at  present  attained  by  that 
combination  among  numbera  of  landed 
proprietors^  which  is  constantly  witpsistd 
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at  every  county  contett  ander  tbe  present 
•yitem.  At  ail  events,  however,  if  these 
objections  are  good,  they  certainly  come 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  those  who 
proclaim  themselves  anxious  to  uphold 
the  weight  and  influence  of  the  landed 
aristocracy.  There  are  other  regulations, 
into  the  detail  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  now  to  go-«-such  as  that  no  occu- 
pier of  property  in  a  town,  which  gives 
him  a  right  of  voting  in  that  town,  shall 
have  a  vote  in  right  of  the  same  property 
for  a  county,  and  that  thus  no  person 
shall  have  two  votes  for  the  same  property ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  freeholder  in 
a  town  may  retain  his  right  of  voting  for 
the  eonnty  to  right  of  such  freehold,  if  he 
does  not  himself  acquire  a  right  of  voting 
for  the  town  in  respect  of  it.  Intermediate 
tenants  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  vote; 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  remove, 
for  tbe  future,  all  those  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  present  system  of  land«-taz 
assessment. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  right  of  voting  in 
towns;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  must  again 
express  my  conviction,  that  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  county  elections  tend ,  one  and 
all,  to  diminish  the  expense,  and  to  increase 
the  freedom  of  election.  As  to  the  right  of 
voting  in  towns,  the  Bill  provides,  that  the 
rights  of  all  existing  electors  shall  remain 
itatottched,  except  only  so  far  aa  they  are 
interfered  with  by  a  provision  which  makes 
it  necessary,  that  every  dector  for  a  town 
shall  reside  within  seven  miles  from  the 
place  in  which  be  exercises  his  franchise. 
By  this  provision,  I  hope  it  will  be  found 
that  very  beneficial  results  will  be  pro* 
duced.  It  will  obviously  get  rid  of  the 
enormoos  expense  which  candidates  at 
peesent  incur  in  the  carriage  of  what  are 
called  out-voters;  and  then  the  great 
benefit  of  the  provisioD  is  this— 4hat  it  will 
obviate  the  incoovenienoe  of  throwing  the 
election,  aa  frequently  happens  now,  en- 
tttely  into  the  hands  of  ue  non-resident 
voters,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  impose  upon  &e  electors  re- 
sident in  the  town  a  Representative  who  is 
not  acceptable  to  them.  Thus  then,  with 
this  exception  only,  the  rights  of  the 
pftsent  electors  in  towns  are  preserved. 
But  the  constituency  in  towns  is  enlarged 
by  the  Bill,  which  gives  the  right  of  voting 
to  all  oocupiers  of  houses  which  are  as* 
sessert  to  the  house  duty,  or  poor-rates,  at 
lOL,  or  rented  at  10/.,  or  are  of  the  annual 
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provides  that  the  owners  or  tenants  of  suck 
houses  shall  have  occupied  them  for  twelve 
calendar  months  preceding,  and  that  they 
shall  have  paid  up  the  rates  and  taxes 
which  have  become  due  up  to  a  certain 
period  previous  to  the  day  of  registratiou 
fixed  by  the  Bill,  in  respect  of  the  house, 
or  tenement,  for  which  they  claim  to  vote  t 
while,  if  a  man  claim  to  vote  simply  in 
respect  of  his  bein^  liable  to  a  yearly  rent 
of  10/.,  it  is  provided,  that  in  such  case 
the  payment  of  the  rent  due,  up  to  a 
certain  period  previous  to  registration,  must 
be  proved,  as  well  as  tbe  payment  of  the 
rates  and  taxes.  Such,  then,  are  the  general 
outlines  of  the  measure  which  the  Govern* 
ment  have  proposed  for  the  ftiture  ragula* 
tion  of  the  Representation  of  the  people  of 
England — a  measure  which,  althoogfa  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  voices  of  their  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament, has  nevertheless  been  exposed , 
on  the  part  of  some,  to  those  very  serious 
objections,  the  nature  of  which  I  stated  to 
your  Lordships  at  the  commencement  of 
the  observations  which  it,has  become  my 
duty  this  evening  to  offer  to  the  House, 
It  is  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  now 
to  meet  these  objections.  I  have  con« 
tended,  and  I  must  still  contend,  that  tbe 
right  of  nomination,  if  I  may  miscall  that 
usurpation  a  right,  is  not  only  no  part  of 
the  Constitution,  but  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  notorious  and  most 
universally  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Among  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  however,  the  most  remark- 
able undoubtedly  is  this— >namely,  that 
the  practice  of  this  flsgrant  and  unconsti- 
tuiionsl  abuse  is  the  only  security  on 
which  we  can  confidently  rely  for  the 
preservation  of  all  those  venerable  and  ex^ . 
eellent  institutions  under  which  this  coun- 
try has  risen  to  prosperity  and  power. 
It  has  been  contended,  with  all  the 
vehemence  and  earnestness  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  that  albeit  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  is  one  way,  yet  that  the  prac- 
tice of  tbe  Constitution  is  another  and  a 
different  way.  The  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  admitted  to  be  a  full,  a  fair,  and  a 
free  Representation  of  the  people ;  but 
then  it  is  argued,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  is,  that  the  Representation 
shall  be  neither  full,  nor  fair,  nor  free,  and 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  this  practice, 
and  by  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
aiooei  it  is  UmI  th«  coratry  e«a  be  M«Qril]^ 
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shielded  from  dangers  of  the  most  ap- 
pallin<;  character.  Yes,  men  of  learning 
and  character  have  actually  been  found 
elsewhere,  who  have  gravely  told  their 
auditory,  that  unless  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  allowed  to  be,  not 
jthe  Representatives  of  the  people,  but  the 
nominees  of  Peers,  of  loan  contractors, 
and  of  speculating  attornies,  all  seeurity 
for  the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
liberty  we  enjoy,  will  fall  from  under  us. 

I  really  should  have  supposed,  that  at 
this  hour — in  the  nineteentii^  century — 
when  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  when 
the  growing  intelligence  of  all  classes  of 
the  community  is  daily  and  hourly  receiv* 
ing  new  lights — I  should  have  supposed, 
I  say,  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  would  only 
have  been  necessary  to  have  such  a  pro- 
position mentioned  in  order  to  have  it  met 
with  universal  derision  and  contempt.  I 
will  not  do  the  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  this  country  the  injustice  to 
suppose,  that  they  can  seriously  entertain 
such  a  monstrous  proposition  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  then  it  has  been  urged,  with 
to  much  petulance  and  pertinacity  by  the 
persons  with  whom  the  discovery  of  ii  has 
originated,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  it  more  closely,  and  particularly 
to  see  how  far  this  corrupt  system  is  cal- 
culated to  preserve,  as  it  is  said  it  does 
preserve,  in  an  eminent  degree^  this,  the 
aristocratic  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  singular,  that  in  all  the  writers  upon 
our  Constitution — that  in  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  moment — that  in  all  the  works  of 
the  able  and  intelligent  expounders  of, 
and  commentators  upon,  those  acts — that 
in  all  the  records  of  Parliaments,  as  well 
recent  as  remote — and,  above  all,  that  in 
the  votes  and  proceedings  and  resolutions 
of  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  there  is  not  to 
be  found  the  slightest  trace  of  a  mention 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  of 
Representation,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
constant,  the  ancient,  the  necessary,  and 
the  indisputable  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  is  still  more  strange,  that  all 
our  laws,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  all  tne  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  directed — 
and  most  properly  directed,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  constitutional  writer — to  guard, 
by  all  possible  means,  against  this  prac- 
tice, which,  in  times  past,  has  been  consi- 
dered as  pernicious  as  it  is  unquestionably 
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unexpected  discovery,  been  found  to  be 
the  great  bulwark  of  all  those  liberties 
and  all  those  institutions  which  English- 
men hold  most  dear.  Might  we  not  natu- 
rally have  expected,  that  if  such  men  as 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
by  some  strange  perversion  of  intellect, 
and  by  some  extraordinary  blindness  with 
which  they  had  no.  where  else  been  visited 
in  the  course  of  their  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, should  have  failed  to  perceive  and  to 
appreciate  the  vast  advantages  of  this  an- 
cient and  laudable  practice — is  it  not,  I 
say,  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  that 
if  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
committed  this  signal  oversight,  they  would 
at  least  have  abstained  from  denominating 
that  practice  a  flagrant  and  disgracefol 
and  pernicious  abuse  of  our  Constitution? 
Is  it  not  strange  too,  that  such  men  as 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Flood,  and  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  while  they  were  endeavouring,  with 
all  their  abilities  and  all  their  eloquence, 
to  eradicate  this  practice,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  festering  and  destructive  gangrene, 
which  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
our  Constitution,  never  discovered  that 
they  were  directing  their  best  powers  to 
the  destruction  of  all  that  ought  to  have 
been  held  most  sacred,  and  of  all  that  was 
most  essential  to  the  security  of  our  best 
institutions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  that  Throne,  which  it  was  the 
duty,  as  he  was  convinced  it  would  be  the 
pride,  of  every  good  subject  to  uphold  ? 
Have  your  Lordships  forgotten  too,  thai 
at  the  commencement  of  every  new  Session 
of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commona 
vote,  as  one  of  their  Standing  Orders,  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and 
moreover  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  for 
any  Peer  to  interfere  in  the  election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  that  House  1  Will 
your  Lordships,  in  the  face  of  such  a  reso- 
lution, declare  that  it  is  right  for  Peers  to 
buy  and  sell  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— that  it  is  right  for  Peers  not  only 
to  interfere  in  elections,  but  actually  to 
return,  by  their  own  mere  nomination. 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament?  and 
that  they  should  persevere  in  doing  this, 
notwithstanding  tnat  recorded  resolution 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature? 
No  one  again,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found 
to  dispute  this  principle  of  the  Gonstita* 
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be  called  upon  to  pay  any  other  taxes  than 
auch  as  are  imposed  by  the  votes  of  their  own 
Representativesin  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  your  Lordships  are  well  aware,  that 
so  jealous  is  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  principle,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  your  Lordships  to  interfere 
with  any  money-bill — no,  not  even  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  roost  trifling; 
mistake,  the  most  palpable  oversight. 
Ate  your  Lordships  then  prepared  to  sa^f, 
that  this  principle  of  the  Constitution  is 
not  violated  when  Peers  are  allowed  to 
nominate  and  send  into  the  House  of 
Commons  persons  who,  being  there,  are 
competent  to  propose,  to  amend,  and  to 
alter  votes  of  supply,  while  Peers  them- 
selves are  not  allowed  bv  the  theory,  and 
are  positively  restricted  oy  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution  from  meddling  in  the 
least  degree  with  such  measures  ? 

That  it  was  impossible  to  refute  this 
reasoning  so  far  as  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  concerned,  no  one  would  be 
bold  or  senseless  enough  to  deny.  But 
then  the  opponents  of  the  measure  fix  upon 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  ask, 
with  an  air  of  triumph, where  is  to  be  found, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  such 
a  principle  of  Representation,  as  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  contended  to  be 
not  only  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  moreover  the  only  certain 
means  of  providing  for  the  general  security 
of  the  empire.  I  can  only  refer  these  in- 
quirists  to  the  practice  of  our  ancestors, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  directed  against 
that  very  system  which  now  prevails,  and 
to  be  in  all  respects  calculated  to  guard 
against  and  secure  us  from  those  abuses 
which,  from  the  abandonment  of  that  old 
and  wholesome  practice,  have  grown  to 
•och  a  height,  that  the  abatement  of  them 
is  now  so  universally  demanded,  that  your 
Lordships  may  be  assured  it  cannot  longer 
wiUi  safety  be  denied.  In'  times  past,  did 
not  the  Crown  issue  summonses  to  towns, 
calling  upon  them  to  return  Members  to 
Parliament;  andwere  not  such  summonses 
originally  directed  to  such  towns  as  were 
competent,  by  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants and  the  extent  of  their  resources, 
to  obey  such  summonses  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
torious, too,  that  such  writs  were  with- 
drawn, as  the  places  to  which  they  had 
been  formerly  directed  fell  into  decay,  and 
sometimes  upon  the  reduced  inhabitants  of 
such  boTOugns  makine  application  to  be 
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then  was,  of  sending  Representatives  to 
Pailiament  ?  Is  it  not  equally  notorious, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  too,  in 
early  times,  were  to  transfer  the  elective 
franchise  from  decayed  to  flourishing 
places,  and  to  call  upon  the  latter  to  re- 
turn Members  to  Parliament,  when  the 
former  had  become  too  insignificant  to  be 
intrusted  with,  or  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
execute,  the  duties  of  electors  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  this  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  has  always  been  properly  exercised, 
or  that  it  has  not  been  abused  and  influ- 
enced by  the  preponderance  of  interests  of 
|;reat  men,  who  contrived  to  get  new  writs 
issued  to,  and  to  have  old  writs  retained 
by,  certain  boroughs,  after  they  had  sunk 
below  the  point  at  which  it  had,  by  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, been  deemed  right  to  give  them  Re- 
presentatives. Still,  however,  these  facts 
are  clear — namely,  that  the  principle  of 
the  institution  was,  that  elections  were  to 
be  free,  and  that  Representation  was  ori- 
ginally given  to  and  taken  from  boroughs 
by  the  Crown,  as  those  boroughs  flourish- 
ed or  decayed.  That  Representation  was 
so  taken  from  boroughs,  is  a  fact  which  is 
too  well  known  even  to  require  mention, 
had  it  not  been  said  that  the  measure  now 
before  your  Lordships  ought,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disfranchising  part  of  it,  to 
be  denominated  ameasure  of  spoliation  and 
robbery  [hear^  hear],  I  hear  some  noble 
Lord  assenting  to  that  position,  and  I  trust 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  be  good  enough 
to  favour  the  House  with  some  reasons  in 
support  of  it.  In  the  meantime  I  will, 
with  the  permission  of  your  Lordships, 
waste  a  few  words  in  demonstrating  what 
no  one  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate, because  it  is  as  clear  as  any  truth 
can  possibly  be — that  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  spoliation  and  robbery ,any  more 
than  there  can  be  the  least  ground  to  deny 
that,  if  to  take  away  Representation  from 
the  decayed  borough  be  spoliation  and 
robbery,  that  spoliation  and  that  robbery 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  deny  that  the  power  of  re- 
turning Members  to  Parliament  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  property.  It 
is  not  property,  but  a  trust;  and  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  con- 
found the  obligation  of  a  trust  with  the 
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•njoyed*-may  be  used-^yes,  and  even 
abused,  if  not  to  the  injury  of  others, with* 
out  the  interference  of  any  one ;  but  to 
trusu  are  attached  ends  to  be  attained 
and  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  if  those 
ends  are  defeated,  or  if  those  conditions 
are  violated,  the  trust  may  be  resumed 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  just- 
ice. In  all  cases  of  a  private  nature  this 
is  constantly  done^  and  the  trust  becomes 
forfeited,  and  may  be  removed  by  process 
of  law.  Is  it  meant  to  contend,  that  there 
can  be  any  difference  between  trusts  like 
these  and  a  sacred  and  solemn  trust  which  is 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  ? 
I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  be  found  to 
contend  for  such  a  proposition  ;  and  still 
less  can  I  anticipate  that  any  one  will 
argue,  that  any  prescription,  any  length  of 
ill-gotten  possession,  can  convert  a  trust, 
which  has  been  conferred  for  the  advant- 
age of  the  people  at  large,  into  a  property 
which  can  be  the  subject  of  barter  and 
sale  for  the  personal  benefit  and  private 
advantage  of  an  individual,  whether  Peer 
or  Ck>mmoner. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  this  by  the  noble 
Peer,  whoever  he  is,  who  seemed  to  assent 
to  the  assertion  which  I  noticed  as  having 
been  used  by  certain  individuals,  that  the 
sweeping  away  of  these  boroughs  is  an 
act  of  robbery  and  spoliation  ?  But  if  it 
be  an  act  of  robbery  and  spoliation,  it  is 
one  which,  we  all  know,  has  been  com- 
mitted over  and  over  again — it  is  one  that  is 
consistent  with  the  old  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  alreadv  shown  to  your 
Lordships,  that  several  English  Monarchs 
have  refused  to  issue  writs,  when  town^, 
which  had  been  represented,  had  ceased 
to  be  populous.  There  are  forty « four  bo* 
roughs  and  one  city,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, which  formerly  enjoyed  the  riffht 
of  sending  Members  to  Parliament,  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  no  Writ  being 
now  directed  to  them,  are  deprived  of 
that  privilege.  Here  they  had  a  number 
of  boroughs,  almost  as  great  as  was  con* 
tained  in  schedule  A,  deprived  by  the 
ordinaiT  practice  of  the  constitution  of  the 
right  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament. 
But  is  there  nothing  done,  in  modem 
tiroes,  to  show  that  that  which  is  now 
called  an  act  of  robbery  and  spoliation,  as 
attempted  to  be  effected  by  the  present 
Legislature,  has  been  resorted  to  by  pre- 
cedent Parliaments?  What,  I  ask,  was 
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ture  by  that  measure  reduced  theboroBgh 
Representation  of  Scotland  from  sixty- 
five  to  fifteen— an  act  of  most  extensive 
and  flagitious  robbery,  if  this  position  be 
admitted. 

Again,  let  them  look  to  the  union  with 
Ireland.  What  was  done  there  ?  Why, 
100  boroughs  sending  no  lees  than  200 
Members  to  Parliament,  were  shorn  of  the 
right.  Was  that  considered  an  act  of 
robbery  and  spoliatk>n?  But  it  will  h% 
said,  '*  Oh!  there  was  compensation  in  that 
case.  There  was  a  remuneration  given 
for  the  loss  of  property."  I  deny,  that  it 
was  given  as  compensation  in  the  comet 
and  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  If  I 
must  use  plain  and  direct  terms,  I  will 
say,  that  it  was  gross  and  scandalous 
bribery  and  corruption.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  monstrous  bribe,  taken  from  the  pub- 
lic purse,  to  insure  the  passing  of  the 
Union  Bill  through  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  certainly  cannot  be  quoted 
as  proof  of  any  existing  property  in  those 
boroughs.  My  noble  and  learned  friend. 
Lord  Plunkett,  reminds  me,  that  twenty- 
eight  of  these  100  boroughs,  which  were 
restricted  to  one-half  off  their  former  num- 
ber of  Members,  received  no  compensation 
at  all.  Then,  if  taking  the  whole  off  was 
a  robbery,  surely  the  taking  a  half  off 
must  be  robbery  also. 

This  fact  clearly  shows  upon  what 
principle  the  robbery  and  spoliation,  as  it 
IS  nOw  called,  in  that  case  proceeded. 
But  the  question  is  not  to  be  argued  in 
that  manner.  The  object  to  attain  which 
remuneration  was  given,  is  perfectly  noto- 
rious ;  and  I  trust,  that  your  Loitlships, 
considering  what  has  passed,  will  tako 
care  not  to  fall  into  disrepute  and  disra- 
pect  with  the  people,  by  showing  any  par* 
tiality  to  a  similar  course.  If  the  rarlia*- 
ment  of  Ireland  had  not  fallen  into  total 
disrespect  with  the  people  of  that  country, 
the  Union  would  never  have  been  carried. 
But  for  that  circumstance,  the  Act  of 
Union  never  would  have  passed.  Have 
I  no  authority  for  stating  what  I  have  done 
with  respect  to  the  proceedbgs  which 
occurred  when  the  Union  with  Ireland 
took  place  ?  Certainly  I  have,  and  very 
powerful  authority  too.  I  was  present  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  the  late 
Mr.  Foster,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  said  openly, 
when  taking  part  in  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Union,  that  bribes  of  money 
weff9  offered  and  aooepled,  and  that  Pmt* 
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ages  were  bartend  for  rotes,  in  order  to 
cerry  that  measure  [hear^  hear],  I  under- 
stand that  cheer ;  and  1  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  when  the  usual  grace  of 
the  drown,  at  the  period  of  the  corona- 
tion, was  about  to  be  exercised,  I,  hold* 
ing  a  high  situation  in  the  Cabinet,  would 
not  reoommend  the  honours  of  the  Peer- 
age  to  be  bestowed  on  those  whom  1  be- 
lieved  to  be  averse  to  this  all-important 
neasore ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  per- 
fectly certain,  that  individuals  less  likely 
to  be  improperly  biassed  in  the  expression 
of  their  feelings  and  opinions  were  never 
added  to  the  Peerage  than  those  who  were 
called  to  it  on  that  occasion.  I  will  now 
return  to  the  point  on  which  I  was  speak* 
ing  when  this  interruption  occurred. 
When  Mr.  Foster  had  made  the  state- 
ment, to  which  I  havereferred,  inthe House 
of  Commons,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry 
fired  at  it,  and  said,  that  Mr.  Foster 
ought  not  to  deal  in  insinuations.  What 
followed?  Mr.  Foster  immediately  ob- 
served, '^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  insinua- 
tions. I  state,  tnat  in  carrying  of  the  mea- 
sure of  union  with  Ireland,  corruption 
was  practised,  and  bribes  were  received. 
Money  was  offered  and  money  was  receiv- 
ed on  that  occasion.  Is  that  an  insinua- 
tion ?  I  state  these  things  thus  publicly, 
and  I  am  ready  to  prove  them."  Mr. 
Foster  then  sat  down,  and  no  answer  was 
given  to  him.  But  suppose  the  proposi- 
tion for  an  indemnity  to  be  made— «up- 
poee  St  to  be  acceded  to^'what  then  be- 
came of  the  argument,  that  the  property, 
as  it  is  called,  in  these  boroughs  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Constitution — that  it  cannot  be 
touched  without  the  sacriBce  and  destmc- 
tioii  of  all  that  is  most  dear  to  us  as  free- 
men ?  What  are  we  to  say  to  a  system 
which  would  tax,  which  would  squeese 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  do  what?  to  remunerate  indivi- 
duab  for  giving  up  that  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  ^  the 
Constitution,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  I  argue  that  it  is  not  so;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  is 
necessary,  that  the  proceeding  is  recog- 
nised by  the  practice  of  the  Ckmstitution, 
as  eiemplifiea  in  the  case  of  the  forty-four 
boroughs  and  one  city,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  which  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment The  principle  exercised  in  the 
fbrsalioD  of  scbedute  A|  is  merely  that 


of  resuming  a  trust,  and  otherwise  apply- 
ing it,  which,  in  these  particular  cases, 
cannot  be  used  for  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  originally  granted ;  and  thus  de- 
priving; those  boroughs  of  the  right  of 
returnmg  Members  to  Parliament,  when 
that  right  could  no  longer  be  used  ad- 
vantageously and  beneficially — I  say, then, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  the  Constitution— with  what  was 
done  at  the  Irish  and  Sooteh  Unions- 
still  more  with  what  was  done  by  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  when  all  the  40s. 
freeholders  were  by  one  sweeping  clause 
disfranchised— Parliament  has  a  perfect 
right  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  public  trust,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  public  welfore. 

But  it  is  said,  **  that  the  system  works 
well,  that  hitherto  it  has  worked  well;" 
and  then  it  is  asked,  **  Will  you,  with  the 
evidence  you  have  before  you  of  the  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  power,  and  glo^, 
which  this  country  has  atteined,  under 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  vicious 
system  of  Representation— will  you,  under 
these  circumstances,  venture  to  change 
that  mode  of  Representetion,  and  hazard 
the  destruction  of  all  your  power  and  pros- 
perity V  Now  I  must  say,  that  this  argu- 
ment of  **  working  well"  goes  a  little  too 
far.  It  would  militate  against  the  effortt 
of  a  people,  who,  without  the  slightest 
degree  ot  liberty,  endeavoured  to  attain 
that  which  was  the  dearest  blessing  in  life, 
if  it  so  happened  that  they  lived  under  a 
prince  who  administered  the  government 
in  a  beneficial  manner.  It  may  be  alleged 
with  respect  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
contented  with  a  bad  form  of  government, 
seeing  how  humanely  it  was  administered. 
That,  however,  was  not  a  principle  that 
would  be  acted  on  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Their  anxious  feeling  would  be,  to 
retein  the  blessing  of  freedom  when  they 
had  it;  and  when  deprived  of  it,  to  make 
every  efibrt  to  regain  it.  One  thing,  how* 
e?er  it  may  be  praised,  the  present  system 
unquestionably  has  not  done— it  has  not 
conciliated  the  afifections  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  If  it  be  necessary  for  every 
Government  to  possess  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  if  that  eonfi- 
dence  and  good  opinbn  are  necessary  to 
inspire  a£kction  and  create  obedience  to 
auUiority,  then  I  must  say,  that  so  for 
from  the  present  system  working  well,  no 
system  ever  worked  more  unfortunately. 
1  wai  not  present  a  few  ereDio|;s  aince^ 
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but  I  read  in  the  papers  what  then  occurred 
in  this  House,  on  the  presentation  of  some 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  Reform  from 
Scotland.  A  noble  Lord  admitted,  *'  that 
the  Representative  system  in  Scotland  was 
too  bad — that  its  doom  was  sealed — that 
it  was  too  corrupt  to  last  any  longer."  I 
believe  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  state- 
ment made  by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  mine,  in  another  place,  proved  that  the 
system  was  absurd,  monstrous,  and  ri- 
diculous. In  thirty-three  counties  of  Scot- 
land, the  total  number  of  freeholders  was 
3,255.  Of  these,  not  less  than  800  had 
votes  for  different  counties,  thus  reducing 
the  actual  number  of  voters  to  about 
2,500.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  many  of  these  votes  are 
in  the  right  of  mere  superiorities,  which 
belonged  to  persons  who  have  no  property 
whatever  in  the  places  for  which  they  voted. 
Taking  these  away  from  the  number  of 
voters,  the  whole  constituent  body  for  the 
counties  of  Scotland  would  amount  to 
only  1,250  persons — a  number  not  so  large 
as  was  possessed  by  many  of  the  small  bo- 
roughs of  England.  This  was  allowed  to  be 
too  monstrous ;  and  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated  are  admitted  to  afford  sufficient 
reasons  for  remedying  the  system.  Argyle- 
shire  contained  97,000  inhabitants,  and 
had  only  113  voters.  Of  these,  the  num- 
ber who  possessed  property  was  only  thirty- 
one.  Qatthness  had  forty -eight  voters,  of 
whom  only  eleven  possessed  real  property; 
Renfrewshire,  with  115,000  inhabitants, 
had,  including  superiorities,  142  voters,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  had  property;  Inverness- 
shire,  which  comprised  95,000  inhabitants, 
had  ninety  voters,  of  whom  only  twenty- 
eight  had  any  real  property  in  the  county; 
for  Bute,  there  were  twenty-one  voters,  of 
whom  the  number  of  those  who  held  pro- 
perty was  exactly  one.  The  boroughs  in 
Scotland  are  sixty-six  in  number,  in  which 
the  electors  consist  of  Magistrates,  who 
annually  re-elect  each  other^  without  any 
control  by  the  people;  and  the  whole 
number  of  electors  in  these  boroughs  is 
1 ,440,  or,  on  an  average  about  twenty  in 
each  borough.  In  Glasgow,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  200,000,  the  electors  are 
thirty-three,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
below  the  average  condition  of  merchants 
and  traders :  and  here  I  may  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  in  general,  instead  of  being 
of  a  better  description,  in  Edinburgh,Glas- 
gow,  and  other  boroughs  in  Scotland,  the 
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in  point  of  knowledge  and  inteO^nce,  of 
those  to  whom  the  right  of  voting  should 
be  given.  In  Edinburgh,  the  population 
of  which  is  150,000,  the  number  of  voters 
is  also  thirty-three,  not  one  of  whom,  or 
not  more  than  one  of  whom,  belongs  to  the 
upper  class.  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Perth,  and  other  great,  populous,  and 
wealthy  places,  have  only  a  fourth  or  fifth 
share  in  a  Representative;  Paisley,  Green- - 
ock,  Leith,  Kilmarnock,  and  many  other 
great  towns,  have  no  Representative  at  all. 
But  why  do  I  now  allude  to  the  state  of 
the  Representation  in  Scotland?  I  am 
not  now  about  to  introduce  the  Scotch  Re- 
form Bill ;  and  I  only  refer  to  the  state  of 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  to  illtntrate 
the  argument  of  the  system  working  well 
in  practice.  If  we  look  to  its  increasing 
prosperity,  its  power,  and  its  wealth — ^if 
we  consider  the  spirit  of  successful  enter- 
prise with  which  its  people  are  endued-— 
if  we  look  to  their  industrious  habits  and 
their  great  intelligence — if  those  things  are 
the  criterion  of  a  country's  improvement, 
there  is  no  country  which  can  produce 
more  witnesses  of  its  improvement  and 
prosperity  than  Scotland.  In  what  coun- 
try are  the  arts  of  civilization  more  highly 
prized  and  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  in  Scotland,  under  this  very  system 
of  Representation  which  is  now  adinitted 
to  be  so  anomalous  and  absurd?  But 
how  has  the  system  worked  well  in  Scot- 
land ?  It  is  under  the  English  system  of 
Representation.  The  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  society  in  Scotland  has 
grown  up  under  the  British  system  of  Re- 
presentation. The  evils  of  the  system 
were  distributed  over  the  whole ;  and  yet 
the  whole  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  From  this 
state  of  prosperity  it  is  stated — reasoning^ 
it  cannot  be  called,  but  with  a  hardihood 
of  assertion  not  often  equalled — it  is  stated 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the 
result  of  the  corrupt  system  of  sending 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  remove  or 
interfere  with  this  corrupt  system.  The 
forty-five  Members  for  Scotland  are  only 
a  part  of  the  number  of  Representatives 
who  are  not  sent  by  the  people  to  the 
British  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
principle  of  Representation  in  their  case  is 
bad,  and  offers  no  security  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  how  can  I  con- 
tend that  the  principle  is  not  equally  ob- 
jectiopftble  by  which  Membois  ars  Mnt  bv 
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borougbi  in  England,  in  which  the  right 
of  voting  is  equally  restricted  ?  How  can 
I  distinguish  the  Representatives  of  the 
Scotch  superiorities,  or  the  system  under 
which  they  have  been  chosen,  from  the 
Representatives  of  Gatton  or  Old  Sarum, 
ana  the  corrupt  system  under  which  they 
also  have  been  chosen?  Why  are  the 
burgage  tenures  of  England  to  be  consi- 
dered more  valuable,  or  to  be  more  highly 
prized,  than  the  superiorities  of  Scotland  ? 
Why  are  the  mounds  and  walls  of  Gatton 
or  Old  Sarum  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
return  Members,  when  you  alter,  and  no 
doubt  properly  alter,  that  system  which 
reduces  the  number  of  voters  really  pos* 
sessing  property  in  a  considerable  county 
to  one.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one 
case  from  the  other ;  it  is  impossible,  if 
you  admit  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  of 
the  system  of  Representation  in  Scotland, 
not  to  perceive  that  a  similar  alteration  is 
necessary  in  England.  If  you  admit  that 
the  state  of  the  Scotch  Representation  is 
strange,  anomalous, monstrous,  and  absurd, 
how  can  you  avoid  the  inference — I  should 
say  the  undeniable  inference — that  the 
Representation  of  England,  as  far  as  it  is 
composed  of  the  Members  representing  the 
decayed  and  corrupted  boroughs,  is  equally 
strange,  eaually  anomalous,  equally  mon- 
strous, ana  equally  absurd  ? 

When  you  find  that  the  results  are,  that 
places  which  no  longer  contain  any  con- 
siderable number  of  inhabitants  return  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Members  of  the 
€k>mmons,  and  that  those  who,  according 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  and  Con-  ^ 
stitution,  ought  to  take  no  part,  and  exer- 
cise no  influence  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  have  the 
absolute  nomination  of  the  Members  who 
represent  those  inconsiderable  places — 
when  you  know  that  this  is  the  system  in 
England,  and  compare  it  with  the  Scotch 
lystem  of  Representation,  how  can  you,  I 
ask,  retain  the  one  and  abandon  the  other  ? 
The  system  which  prevails  in  the  borough 
Representation  of  England  is  not  upheld 
by  any  of  the  writers  on  our  Constitution. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  reprobated  by  all 
authority,  by  all  reason,  by  the  statutes, 
and  by  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The 
removal  of  this  vicious  and  corrupt  system, 
so  far  from  tending  to  endanger  the  Con- 
stitution, in  my  opinion,  will  tend  ma- 
terially to  improve  and  strengthen  it.  And 
iMre,  my  Lords,  this  brings  me  to  consider 
how  much  the  continuance  of  the  system  of 


nomination  boroughs  contributes  to  the 
real  weight  and  influence  of  this  House, 
In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  power  of  nominating  Members  to 
sit  in  Parliament  is  not  enjoyed  by  this 
House  in  general — it  is  not  enjoyed  by 
your  Lordships  as  a  body  in  the  State  — 
but  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  few  wealthy  indivi- 
duals amongst  you,  who  exercise  the 
power  for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
separate  interests.  The  power,  therefore, 
is  exercised  and  enjoyed  only  by  a  few, 
whilst  the  odium  falls  upon  the  whole 
body.  The  system  is  odious  to  the  people, 
and  shocks  their  senses,  and  on  your 
Lordships,  as  a  body,  the  odium  rests. 
By  getting  rid  of  the  system,  then,  you 
remove  the  odium,  and  the  Peerage,  as  a 
body,  lose  nothbg.  As  I  said  before, 
only  a  few  of  your  Lordships  exercise  this 
power  of  nomination ;  and  the  power  is 
not  exercised  exclusively  by  Peers ;  other 
wealthy  persons  possess  it,  and  share  it 
sometimes  with  loan  contractors  or  specu- 
lating attomies,  who  make  use  of  this 
power  with  no  other  object  but  to  promote 
their  private  advantage.  Then  the  power 
of  nomination  is  liable  to  continual  transfer 
and  change.  It  may  leave  your  Lordships' 
hands  altogether,  or  it  may  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  this  power  would  not  only  be- 
come odious  to  the  country — for  that  it 
already  is — but  it  might  become  incon- 
venient to  the  Government  of  the  country, 
by  rendering  it,  in  a  great  degree,  depend- 
ent upon  the  person  who  possessed  this 
power,  A  Government  so  situated,  instead 
of  being  able  to  acknowledge  real  claims 
and  meriu,  and  to  reward  them  with  the 
emolument  of  office,  must  necessarily  be 
compelled  to  admit  other  -  claims,  and 
might  not  be  able  to  refuse  the  claims  of 
those  persons  who  had  great  parliamentary 
influence.  I  contend,  that,  by  taking 
away  this  power,  your  Lordships  will  not 
lose  any  real  advantage,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  you  will  be  put  upon  terms  of 
equal  advantage  with  those  who  now  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  this  unconstitutional  power, 
and  will  get  rid  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  odium,  a  portion  of  which  you  are  all  at 
present  obliged  to  bear.  By  agreeing  to 
give  up  this  power,  you  will  be  relieved 
from  a  weight  of  odium — ^you  will  secure 
vour  own  independent  influence,  and  that 
nigh  estimation  in  the  public  mind  which 

Iou  ought  always  to  possess.     My  Lords, 
am  &r  from  being  one  of  those  who 
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maiataia  that  it  is  useful  or  advantageous 
that  any  branch  of  the  Legislature  should 
atand  rigidly  upon  the  exercise  of  its  own 
rights  and  privileges.  I  think  that  such  a 
strict  and  rigid  assertion  of  the  peculiar 
and  distinct  rights  of  one  body  in  a  State 
might  bring  it  into  opposition  with  the 
others,  and  cause  collisions  which  might 
possibly  be  productive  of  the  most  danger* 
ous  consequences  to  the  country,  We  are 
now  in  that  fortunate  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  orders  are  blended  together  by  a 
feeling  of  common  interest;  and  those 
interests  are  so  closely  identified,  that,  no 
matter  to  what  class  any  individual  belongs, 
if  he  possesses  nothing  but  its  legitimate 
influence,  the  great  probability,  and  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  such  influence 
will  be  used  for  the  general  advantage. 
Though  I  am  the  last  man,  then,  to  pro- 
pose to  retain  the  influence  which  enables 
any  Member  in  this  House  to  interfere  in 
the  elections  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons^an  interference  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned, — ^yet  do  I  pro- 
pose that  your  Lordships  should  be  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  your  legitimate 
power  or  influence  ?  Qod  forbid !  The 
respect  due  to  your  rank,  and  the  influence 
which,  from  property,  you  necessarily  pos- 
sess, will  belong  to  you  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  as  fully  and  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  they  now  do.  The  Peers  of  this 
country  have  not,  and  I  thank  God  that 
they  have  not,  any  of  those  exclusive  im- 
munities or  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  old  nobility  of  France.  The  nobility 
of  this  country  are  mixed  and  blended 
with  the  people.  They  share  all  their 
burthens — they  partake  of  all  their  benefits 
-—they  unite  in  the  discharge  of  all  their 
duties-^they  are  landed  proprietors-»they 
live  on  their  estates — they  perform  their 
duty  as  Magistrates — they  are  known  as 
neighbours ;  in  all  these  ways,  and  many 
others,  they  acquire  esteem  and  confidence, 
which  are  given  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  rank,  as  in  consideration  of  their 
good  conduct,  and  the  kind  offices  they 
bestow  on  those  around  them. 

The  respect  which  the  people  of  this 
country  are  always  willing  to  pay  to  rank 
is  doubled,  as  is  its  value  in  their  sight, 
when  accompanied  by  good  conduct,  and 
the  disposition  to  do  good.  This  is  one 
species  of  influence  which  your  Lordships 
possess,  and  so  far  from  being  contracted, 
it  will  be  extended  by  the  measure  which  i 
propose  to  you.    The  odious  power  which 


is  possessed  by  some  of  your  Lordships 
does  not  help  to  increase  that  legitimate 
influence  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  if  you 
resolve  to  maintain  the  nominatiou  bo- 
roughs, the  whole  voice  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  raised  against  you.  Then, 
indeed,  will  that  security,  which  you  now 
possess  for  the  maintenance  of  your  rights, 
and  your  property,  be  shaken.  It  is  not 
quite  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  some  would 
represent  that  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
make.  You  are  asked  only  to  give  up 
that  which  is  odious,  unjust,  and  uncon« 
stitutional,  and  by  retaining  which  the 
security  of  this  House  may  be  shaken. 
This  is  to  be  done  securely  by  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  that  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  light  and  knowled^,  and  when  its 
effects  are  felt  by  the  people,  cannot,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  maintained,  whatever  may  be 
contended  to  the  contrary,  for  any  consi- 
derable  length  of  time.  You  have  the 
power  now  to  reject  this  Bill;  but  your 
rejection  does  not  set  the  question  at  rest. 
The  influence  which  your  Lordships  pos- 
sess, in  the  Representation  of  sixty-five 
old  boroughs,  may  be  taken  fh>m  you  by 
this  Bill ;  but  the  Peers  and  the  landed 
interest  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  their 
influence  in  the  Representation  ;  that  in- 
fluence is  rather  increased  by  this  Bill,  and 
nothing  is  taken  away  but  the  odious 
power  possessed  by  the  few,  and  >from: 
which  the  Members  of  this  House,  as  a 
body,  derive  no  benefit. 

It  is  on  these  principles,  undoubtedly, 
that  I  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  call 
on  your  Lordships  to  concur  in  the  mea* 
sure  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  other  House,  and  which  has  been 
hailed  with  a  more  unanimous  expressioa 
of  satisfaction,  throughout  the  country, 
than,  I  believe,  any  measure  of  any  de* 
scription  has  ever  before  elicited.  I  have 
trespassed  too  long,  perhaps,  on  yoot 
Lordships,  in  endeavouring  to  press  the 
former  part  of  the  subject  on  your  atten- 
tion ;  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  be- 
fore your  Lordships  convincing  proof  that 
this  measure  has  received  the  almost 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  country. 
Your  Lordships  have  already  had  some 
discussion  on*  this  subject  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  evening,  and  on  former  occa- 
sions similar  discussions  have  taken  place 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions.  I  know 
that,  taking  advantage  of  those  desultoiy 
discussions,  some  noble  Lords  have  de^ 
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Glared,  thtt  the  people  are  acting  under  a 
delttiion,  and  that  all  the  excitement  which 
now  preTailt  would  soon  pasa  away,  like 
other  matters  which  excite  turprise  for  the 
moment.  Such  a  feeling,  I  am  aware, 
pranuled  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. So  strongly  was  that  idea  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  many,  that,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  it  was 
asserted  (no  doubt  by  very  wise  per- 
sons) that  the  result  of  the  new  elections 
would  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Reform.  Your  Lordships  all 
know  how  perfectly  fallacious  that  pre- 
diction turned  out  to  be.  To  show  the 
feelings  of  the  people  on  this  question,  I 
need  not  recur  to  the  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  your  Lordships— -pre- 
sented to  an  extent  which,  I  believe,  was 
never  equalled  on  any  other  occasion^ 
and  signed  by  greater  numbers  than  have 
ever  Wore  approached  your  Lordships' 
House.  I  will  not  advert  to  these  peti- 
tions, because  I  shall  be  told,  that  the 
Peers,  uninfluenced  bv  any  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, must  rigidly  and  determinedly 
perform  their  duty ;  and,  besides,  it  would 
be  doubted  whether  these  petitions  repre- 
sented accurately  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling.  But  when  I  see  that  these  peti- 
tions are  not  the  result  of  previoua  appli- 
cation—when I  see  that  they  arise  from 
the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  people — 
when  I  perceive  them  moving  forward  in 
crowds  and  eagerly  pressing  to  your  Lord- 
ships'  Bar—- when  I  reflect  on  the  petitions 
that  have  already  been  presented,  and 
consider  those  that  are  about  to  follow,  I 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt  what  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are.  Then,  however,  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  were  met  with  another  statement-— 
and  they  were  told  that  this  was  a  system 
of  intimidation,  and  that  the  Peers  were 
too  spirited,  too  courageous,  too  inde- 
pendent a  body  to  concede  any  thing  to 
intimidation.  Now  my  Lords,  I  am  the 
last  man,  or  one  of  the  last  men  in  this 
House,  who  would  counsel  yonr  Lordships 
to  yield  any  thing  to  menace— I  speak  not 
the  language  of  menace,  nor  of  one  who 
would  ask  your  Lordships  to  submit  to 
m^iace— I  say,  resist  popular  violence,  do 
not  give  way  to  popular  clamour— but 
listen  to  the  fair  and  reasonable,  and  to 
the  universal  wishes  of  the  people.  No 
Government  can  safely  disregard  public 
opinion;  and  least  of  all  a  Oovemment, 
founded  like  this,  on  free  principlee* 


I  conjure  your  Lordships,  then,  as  you 
value  your  rights  and  dignities,  and  as  you 
wish  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  your 

Ksterity,  to   lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
n>resentatlons  of  the  people. 

i  entreat  your  Lordships  to  pause,  and 
consider  well  before  you  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  this  question— a  question  with  re- 
ference to  which  nine-tenths,  I  believe  I 
am  below  the  mark  in  stating  it  at  this, 
but  certainly  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
have  expressed  their  opinion — respectfully 
it  is  true,  but  in  a  tone  too  loud  not  to  be 
heard,  and  too  decisive  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

If  you  still  doubt  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  if  you  think  their  anxiety  for 
Reform  will  pass  away  I  would  conjure 
you  not  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
your  souls  1  Do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
sire for  Reform  will  abate.  Do  not  be* 
lieve  that  if  this  measure  be  rejected,  a 
more  mitigated  and  less  comprehensive 
one  can  be  substituted  in  its  place  with 
safety;  entertain  and  cherish  no  such 
hope ;  the  time  is  past  when  a  smaller 
measure  of  Reform  would  satisfy  the 
people;  you  most  either  take  this  Bill, 
you  must,  I  repeat  either  adopt  this  Bill — 
or  you  will  have  instead  of  it,  a  call  for 
something  infinitely  stronger  and  more 
extensive  1 

Disregard  clamour  then,  I  say  again 
to  your  Lordships,  but  consider  the  im- 
portance of  public  opinion,  honestly  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  yield  to 
It  1  Am  1  then  urging  your  Lordships  to 
do  anything  contradicted  by  former  ex- 
amples ?  What  was  it  that  induced  the 
Ministry  of  a  former  day  to  grent  con- 
cession to  the  Roman  Catholics?  Did 
the  noble  Duke  state  that  his  opinions 
were  altered  ?  Did  he  retract  the  senti- 
ments he  bad  previously  entertained  on 
the  subject?  Did  another  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  one  who  waa 
only  second  to  the  noble  Duke  himself  in 
influence,  state  that  his  opinions  were 
changed  ? — or  did  he  not  rather  found  his 
introduction  of  the  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  expediency  of  yielding  to 
popular  opinion,  when  it  could  no  longer 
be  resisted  without  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  country? 

When  the  noble   Duke  was  attacked, 

bitterly  attacked   in  this  House,  on  the 

.  ground  that  he  had  abandoned  hia  priii* 
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ciples,  and  was  accused  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  formerly  engaged, 
I  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  noble 
Duke.  I  defended  the  conduct  of  that 
noble  Duke  on  this  ground — that  a  states- 
man was  obliged  to  shape  his  course  with 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  and 
to  the  situation  of  the  country.  In  bring- 
ing forward  this  measure,  I  have  no  such 
process  to  go  through,  I  have  no  explan- 
ation to  give,  I  have  no  apology  to  make; 
what  I  now  propose  is  consistent  with  the 
opinion  which  I  have  held  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  political  life.  But  if 
it  were  otherwise,  following  the  example 
of  the  noble  Duke,  I  would  say, ''The 
time  is  now  come ;  things  can .  no  longer 
remain  as  they  are ;  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  removal  of  a  system  which 
has  long  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country ;  we  must  endeavour  to  restore  to 
its  original  purity  that  Constitution  which 
has  been  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
which,  for  ages,  has  been  the  object  of 
imitation  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
free  institutions ;  we  must  labour  to  render 
it  consistent  with  its  original  objects ;  we 
must  toil  to  restore  it  to  its  original  cha- 
racter ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  blemishes  which  have  caused 
those  objects  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  by 
taking  away  the  defects  by  which  that 
character  has  been  obscured  and  defiled." 
Again  I  call  on  your  Lordships  not  to 
yield  to  intimidation  or  menance ;  but  in 
the  same  voice  I  entreat  you  not  to  refuse 
that  which  is  just,  and  reasonable,  and 
proper.  With  respect  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people,  1  am  fully  borne 
out  in  tny  statement  by  the  fact.  I  wish 
your  Lordships  maturely  to  consider,  from 
the  evidence  before  you,  whether  I  am  or 
am  not  correct  in  what  I  assert.  I  think 
that,  upon  due  reflection,  you  will  find 
that  one  opinion,  and  one  opinion  only,  is 
generally  maintained  upon  this  question 
out  of  doors.  Your  Lordships  may  dis- 
pute the  authority  of  petitions ;  but  can 
you  dispute  the'  appeal  which  was  made 
to  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  late  Par- 
liament ? .  On  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded — that  of  the  Catho- 
lic Question — Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  opening 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  the 
impoisibility,  under  that  change  of  senti- 
menty  of  any  longer  continuing  the  exclu- 


sion of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  full 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  British 
Constitution.  I  have,  in  a  former  debate, 
quoted  the  sentiments  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  but  as  they  are  so  much  more 
striking  with  reference  to  the  present 
question,  I  shall  again  cite  them.  The 
right  hon.  >  Baronet  held,  that  the  great 
criterion  of  public  opinion — that  the  most 
practical  and  constitutional  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  sense  of  the  people,  upon 
any  given  question — was  to  be  found  by 
taking  a  number  of  the  great  counties 
and  towns  in  £ngland,  and  seeing  how 
their  Representatives  voted  upon  the 
question.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  referred  to  the 
votes  given  on  a  preceding  debate  on 
the  Catholic  claims  by  the  members  for 
seventeen  principal  counties  —  thpse  of 
York,  Middlesex,  Lancaster,  Devon,  Kent, 
Surrey,  Somerset,  Norfolk,  Stafford,  Dor- 
set, Essex,  Hants,  Lincoln,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  Warwick  and  Suffolk ;  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why,  of  these  counties, 
both  the  members  for  Middlesex,  Norfolk 
aud  Stafford  voted  in  favour  of  those 
claims;  both  the  members  for  Somerset 
voted  against  them  ;  those  for  all  the  re- 
maining counties,  including  York,  were 
equally  divided;  the  result  being  that  nine- 
teen Members  had  voted  for,  and  seven- 
teen Members  against  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. And  the  right  hon.  Baronetconsidered 
that  a  bare  majority  of  two  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him,  that  the  public  feeling  was  great- 
ly altered,  and  that  the  system  of  exclusion 
could  no  longer  be  persevered  in.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  next  considered  the 
way  in  which  the  Members  for  twenty-two 
towns  had  given  their  votes  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  towns  were  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Norwich,  Nottingham,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Leicester,  Hull,  Preston, 
Ebceter,  Coventry,  Chester,  Yarmouth, 
Derby,  Ipswich,  Worcester,  Aylesbury, 
Carlisle,  and  Colchester.  Of  these  towns, 
both  the  members  for  Westminster,  South- 
wark, Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Preston, 
Chester,  Yarmouth,  and  Derby,  voted 
in  favouic  of  the  Catholic  claims;  both 
the  members  for  Bristol  and  Exeter  toted 
against  them;  both  the  members  for 
Ipswich  were  absent ;  of  the  members  for 
Worcester,  one  was  absent,  and  one 
against;  the  same  of  Colchester;  and  the 
rest  were  equally  divided :  the  result  being 
that  twenty*six  members  voted  for  coa- 
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cession,  and  sixteen  against  it.  Thas,  in 
the  counties  selected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  appeared  that  nineteen  Members  were  in 
favour  of  Emancipation!  and  seventeen 
against  it — and  that  in  the  twenty-two 
towns  which  he  had  selected,  there  were 
twenty-six  members  for,  and  sixteen  against 
Eqaancipation  ;  so  that  a  majority  of  two 
Members  upon  the  Representation  of 
seventeen  counties,  and  of  ten  upon  that 
of  twenty«two  towns,  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  he 
argued  that  a  great  change  having  been 
thus  practically  proved  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on 
this  question,  it  became  necessary  to  yield 
to  the  popular  feeling.  Now,  how  stood 
the  question,  in  the  last  Parliament,  when 
a  division  was  taken  on  the  Reform  ques- 
tion ?  Taking  the  same  seventeen  coun- 
ties selected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  would 
be  found,  that  both  the  members  for 
Middlesex,  *  Lancaster,  Devon,  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  Stafford,  Wilu,  Warwick,  and 
Suffolk,  voted  for  Reform  ;  both  the  mem- 
bers for  Hampshire  against  it;  of  the 
members  for  Yorkshire,  three  voted  for, 
and  one  against  it;  and  the  rest  were 
equally  divided;  the  result  being,  that 
twenty-seven  Members  voted  for  the  Bill, 
and  nine  against  it ;  leaving  a  majority  of 
county  Members  sufficient,  I  should  have 
thought,  to  satisfy  any  man  who  was  be- 
fore satisfied  with  a  majority  of  two. 
How  was  it  with  respect  to  the  towns? 
Of  the  twenty-two  cities  and  towns,  the 
members  for  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leicester, 
Chester,  and  Carlisle,  were  divided  ;  both 
the  members  for  Ipswich  voted  against  the 
Bill ;  of  the  memoers  for  Colchester,  one 
voted  for,  and  the  other  was  absent:  of 
those  for  London,  three  voted  for,  and 
one  against:  all  the  rest  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  thirty-seven  Members  were 
for,  and  eight  against  the  measure,  there 
being  one  absent.  This  was  the  majority 
in  the  last  Parliament  in  favour  of  Re- 
form ;  and  this,  I  should  have  supposed, 
might  have  been  considered  decisive  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure  by  any  one 
who  took  the  majority  of  those  who  re- 
present large  counties  and  towns  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  public  opinion.  But  how 
stands  the  case  now  ?  Of  the  seventeen 
counties  and  the  twenty-two  towns,  every 
Member  voted  for  the  measure.  So  that, 
instead  of  proportions  of  twenty-seven  to 
nine,  and  thirty-seven  to  eight,  here,  in 
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those  counties  and  towns  which  were 
selected  as  the  cream  of  England  you 
have  not  a  majority,  but  an  unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  If  this  were 
not  evidence  of  the  public  opinion  being 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  I  do  not  know  what 
public  opinion  is. 

But  perhaps  the  counties  and  towns 
selected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  not  fairly 
selected.  Let  us  see  what  the  general 
results  are,  as  shown  by  the  division  on 
the  second  reading  in  the  present  Par- 
liament; of  eighty-two  Representatives  of 
counties  in  England,  seventy-six  voted 
for  the  Bill,  and  six  against  it,  being  a  pro- 
portion of  about  thirteen  to  one  on  the 
county  Representation.  This  session,  only 
six  county  Members  voted  against  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  the  lart^e  towns,  not  in- 
cluded/in either  schedule,  out  of  206 
Members,  150  voted  for  the  Bill,  forty-six 
against  it,  and  ten  were  absent.  We 
come  now  to  the  Members  representing 
boroughs  in  schedules  A  and  B.  There 
we  find  that  the  account  is  very  much 
changed — seventy-six  Members  for  bo- 
roughs in  schedule  A  voted  against  the 
Bill,  and  twenty-two  in  favour  of  it-— of 
Members  representing  boroughs  in  sche- 
dule B  fifty-six  voted  against  the  Bill, 
and  twenty-six  for  it.  The  Members  for 
boroughs  in  schedules  A  and  B  therefore 
formed  the  largest  proportion  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  second  reading.  They 
amounted,  including  two  members  for 
Weymouth,  which  loses  half  its  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Bill,  to  \Z\\  the  whole 
number  of  English  Members  who  voted 
against  the  Bill  was  186,  from  which  de- 
duct 134  sitting  for  boroughs  wholly  or 
partially  disfranchised,  and  who  have 
therefore  a  direct  interest  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  and  the  number  is  reduced  to  fifty- 
two.  But  the  deduction  to  be  made  does 
not  even  stop  here.  There  are  certain 
places  in  which  close  Corporations  have 
the  power  of  returning  Members;  the 
right  of  voting  in  these  places  is  limited  to 
a  few  persons,  and  the  Bill  proposes  that 
all  those  corporations  should  be  opened. 
All  those  representing  close  corporations, 
therefore,  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
voting  against  this  measure;  and  how 
would  it  stand  if  these  were  deducted  from 
those  who  voted  against  the  Bill  ?  Forty* 
six  Members  for  boroughs  not  in  the 
schedule,  including  those  for  the  two  Uni- 
versities, voted  against  the  Bill ;  twenty- 
four  of  whom  sit  for  places  in  the  handf 
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of  a  small  number  of  Toten.  After  de- 
ducting these  twenty-four  then,  the  result 
is,  that  not  more  than  twenty-eight  Mem- 
bers representing  counties  and  populous 
j>lace8,  and  deserving  the  name  of  Repre- 
lentatiyes  of  the  people,  voted  against  the 
Bill.  Now,  I  would  ask,  whether  any  man, 
who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt,  that  the  public  opinion 
has  been  fully  and  decisively  expressed 
on  this  question  ?  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships, whether  you  are  prepared  to  reject 
a  measure  which  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Representatives  of  tbe  Commons  of 
Endand,  with  the  dissent  of  only  twenty- 
eight  who  can  be  fairly  called  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Even  this  num- 
ber of  twenty-eight  might  be  reduced 
by  a  more  strict  analysis;  but  I  will 
admit  that  number,  as  speaking  the  voice 
of  a  portion,  though  a  small  portion  of 
the  people. 

Again  I  would  say  to  your  Lordships, 
that  I  ask  you  not  to  assent  to  clamour, 
but  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  whether  you 
can  with  safety  reject  a  measure  sanc- 
tioned thus  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  expressed  by  their 
Representatives  in  Parliament;  founded 
80  decidedly,  not  on  any  new  theory,  but 
on  the  original  and  undoubted  principles 
of  the  Constitution. 

But  we  are  told,  if  there  is  danger  in 
resistance,  there  is  danger  also  in  oonces- 
sion.  It  is  said,  if  you  once  concede, 
where  will  you  stop?  This  is  the  old  doc- 
trine', whicK  has  led  to  so  much  ruin. 
But  is  it  true  that  this  ruin  has  been  pro- 
duced by  concession  ?  I  think  not.  Was 
it  concession  that  lost  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  to  Philip  2nd?  Was 
it  concession  that  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  1st,  and  led  him  to 
the  scaffold  ?  No,  my  Lords,  it  was  the 
faithless  attempt  he  made  to  resume  those 
rights  which  he  had  reluctantly  granted. 
Was  it  concession  that  created  those  dis- 
contents which  disturbed  the  end  of 
Charles  2nd*s  reign,  and  which  obliged  his 
successor  to  abdicate  the  throne  ?  Was  it 
concession  that  lost  us  America?  Was  it 
concession  that  destroyed  the  old  mo- 
narchy of  France?  I  know  it  has  been 
said  that  it  was  concession  that  overturned 
the  monarchy  of  France ;  but  I  derive  a 
different  lesson  from  that  event.  J  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  if  the  old  nobility  of 
France  had  done  what  I  counsel  your 
Lordships  now  to  dp— not'  to  disappoint, 


but  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people-— if 
the  French  nobility  had  done  this-*if  they 
had  stood  by  their  monarch,  and  he  had 
conscientiously  adopted   those   measures 
which  would  have  satisfied  them,  I  believe 
that  he  and  his  family  would  now  have 
been  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  that 
most  of  the  evils  which  have  since  come 
upon  the  world  would  have  been  avoided* 
To  come  down  to  the  more  recent  periods. 
Was  it  concession  which  produced  the 
last  Revolution  in  France,  or  was  it  not 
an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  people  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  their  monarch 
had  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  charter  T 
I  implore  your  Lordships  to  consider  all 
these   and    many  other   examples  with 
which  history  furnishes  us,  and  to  concede 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  while  concession 
may  yet  be  useful— -to  make  concession 
while  it  may  possess  the  grace  of  being 
voluntarily  yielded  to  the  public  opinion, 
and  before  it  shall  lose  that  grace,  and 
be  utterly  ineffectual.      You  see,  from 
what  has  occurred  in  other  times  and 
other  countries,  how  advantageous  it  is  to 
concede  in  time.    What  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  at  first,  will  not  satisfy  them 
afterwards.     This  was  the  case  with  Ame* 
rica.     I  know,  my  Lords,  that  some  per- 
sons make  a  different  application  of  tnose 
facts  of  history,  and  say,  '*  see  what  are 
the  effects  of  concession ;  when  you  offered 
to  the  Americans  all  they  required,  they 
would  not  accept  it."    But  their  refusal  is 
easily  explained.     All  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica desired  in  the  first  instance,  was  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges. 
These  were  pertinaciously  and  obstinately 
refused,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  These 
rights  you  had  refused  in  the  insolence  of 
your  strength;  an  ineffectual  offer  of  them 
was  forced  from  you  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
and  humiliation.     But  it  was  too  late,  and 
you  were  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
separation  and  independence.    You  had 
taught  them  their  own  power— -they  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France^ 
and  you  were  forced  to  consent  to  a  sepa- 
ration, because  you  refused  a  timely  con-* 
cession  to  their  reasonable  demand.     I 
could  adduce  other  instances  of  tbe  an* 
fortunate  results  of  the  refusal  or  delay 
of  concession,  but  what  I  have  mentionea 
are  sufficient,  I  should  hope,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, to  impress  on  your  Lordships  the 
strong  conviction  which  I  feel  of  the  dan- 
gers which  must  attend  the  rejection  of  a 
measure  supported  by  the  nearly  tinani- 
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inous  wish  of  the  nation.  One  more  in* 
stance  I  may  mention  of  the  disadvantage 
of  the  refusal  of  concession  in  time.  I 
lament,  as  much  as  any  man  can,  the  un- 
settled state  of  Ireland.  I  regret  that 
after  the  Catholics  hare  obtained  those 
concessions  they  so  long  applied  for,  and 
to  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  they  were 
always  entitled,  both  in  policy  and  justice, 
after  those  concessions,  for  which  the 
country  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  noble 
Duke,  were  made  to  them,  I  regret,  I  say, 
to  see  that  peace  and  calmness,  and  re- 
turning prosperity  and  commerce  have  not 
immediately  followed  the  grant  of  their 
claims.  But  what  is  the  inference  I  draw 
firom  this  unfortunate  result?  Not  that 
concession  to  the  Catholics  was  bad  policy, 
as  some,  incapable  of  understanding  and 
of  feeling,  might  suppose,  but  that  it  was 
too  long  delayed.  If,  fortunately,  the 
Catholic  claims  had  been  conceded  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  all  those  men 
most  distinguished  in  the  nation  for  wis- 
dom and  talent,  but  who  have  since  gone 
to  their  account,  were  its  advocates,  my 
firm  belief  is,  that  as  there  is  no  country 
which  possesses  greater  natural  advant- 
ages, and  more  capability  of  improve- 
ment, no  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions 
would  have  now  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
and  flourishing  condition,  and  we  should 
have  avoided  those  Internal  dissensions  by 
which  it  has  been,  since  distracted. 

You  refused  to  concede,  however,  and 
delayed  until  concession  was  extorted  from 
you  by  necessity.  You  taught  the  people 
the  consciousness  of  their  power,  and, 
having  attained  that  power,  they  were  un- 
willing to  lay  it  aside ;  but,  whether  un- 
willing or  not,  you,  by  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  I  lament— against  which  I  did 
not  venture  to  vote,  although  I  could  not 
vote  for  it— you,  I  say,  by  pernicious  ad- 
juncts, took  from  the  measure  that  grace 
and  fkvour  which  would  have  recom- 
mended it  in  the  sight  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  applied.  I  say,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
concede  in  time— concede  freely,  gene- 
rously, and  not  reluctantly ;  not  as  if  what 
you  granted  were  an  extorted  capitulation, 
rather  than  an  act  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence. I  say,  therefore,  concede  in  time 
--^meet  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Look 
at  the  Representation  of  the  people ;  see 
whether  it  is  liable  to  those  imperfections 
and  defects  which  1  have  stated,  and,  if 
it  be  so,  take  a  bold,  decisive  and  effectual 
stap  to  remove  the   complaints  of  tiie 


country,  and  place  the  Constitution  upon 
a  rock  where  it  shall  be  unassailable,  and 
safe  from  all  danger.  Again,  my  Lords, 
I  beg  to  disclaim  the  use  of  menace  or 
intimidatioo ;  but  you  have  a  measure 
recommended  from  the  Throne,  sent  to  you 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all  those 
who  can  be  called  the  real  Representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament— urged  by  petitions  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousanas  of  the  people,  from 
every  part  of  the  country — ^petitions,  too, 
respectfully  worded,  and  from  which  have 
disappeared  all  those  topics  that  have 
formerly  given  offence — all  those  claims 
for  extravagant  changes,  to  which  no  man 
is  more « opposed  than  I  am.  Consider, 
my  Lords,  whether,  after  that  recom- 
mendation from  the  Crown — {cries  qf 
**  order**  Jrom  the  Oppositum^and  cheers^. 
I  allude  to  the  King's  Speech  [cheers^ 
and  cries  qf  **  read  it " — have  it  reud],  I 
cannot  imagine  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
refer  to  it.  Every  one  remembers  the 
Speech  from  the  Tlirone.  We  did  in  that 
Speech  recommend  the  measure  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  ab- 
surd to  imagine,  although  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  contents 
of  the  Speech,  that  such  a  recom* 
mendation  could  come  into  it  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Monarch.  I  consider,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  perfectly  within  the  rules 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  Parliament  in 
referring  to  it ;  but  if  the  topic  gives  of- 
fence I  will  abandon  it.  Will  your  Lord- 
ships reject  a  measure  sanctioned  by  an 
overwhelming  and  irresistible  majority  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
other  House— <he  people  themselves,  at 
the  same  time,  roused  and  agitated  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  crowd- 
ing earnestly  to  the  bar  of  your  House, 
and  claiming  a  restitution  of  their  rights  ? 
Will  the  House  of  Lords  place  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  people,  ana  negative,  by  re- 
jecting the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the 
expectations  so  ardently  entertained,  and 
the  wishes  so  reasonably  formed  ?— 

If  your  Lordships  could,  by  possibility, 
place  yourselves  in  unanimous  opposition 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  wishes  expressed 
bv  the  general  voice  of  the  country-— 
although,  from  what  I  have  stated,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  almost  impossible  that  such 
should  be  the  case ;  but  if  the  measure 
could  possibly  be  rejected  by  a  decided 
majority,  or  with  any  thing  like  unanimity, 
I  take  upon  myself  to  stale,  that  your  post- 
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tion,  opposed  to  the  general  wishes  of  the 
people,  would  be  most  critical,  and  far 
from  safe.  If  the  Bill  is  to  be  rejected  by 
a  narrow  majority,  I  beg  of  you,  my  Lords, 
to  consider  the  consequence..  Do  not 
flatter  yourselves  that  it  will  be  possible 
by  a  less  efieqtive  measure  than  this  to 
quiet  the  storm  which  will  rage,  and  to 
govern  the  agitation  which  will  have  been 
produced.  I  certainly  do,  my  Lords,  as  I 
said  before,  deprecate  popular  violence. 
As  a  citizen  of  a  free  State,  and  feeling 
that  freedom  is  essentially  connected  with 
order,  I  resist  violence :  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  it  is  my  duty  to  maintain 
tranquillity ;  but,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  as  a  States- 
man, I  am  bound  to  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  rejecting 
Uiis  measure.  And  although  I  do  not  state, 
as  the  noble  Duke  did  on  another  occasion, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  measure  will  lead 
to  a  civil  war — I  trust  it  will  not  produce 
any  such  effect — but  still  I  cannot  conceal 
from  your  Lordships  my  apprehension, 
that  the  result  of  its  rejection  will  be  most 
dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Upon  your  Lordships  then,  as 
you  value  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  I  earnestly  call  to  consider 
well  before  you  reject  the  measure. 

I  will  now,  my  Lords,  venture  for  a 
moment  to  address  myself  to  one  part  of 
your  Lordships'  House — the  right  rev. 
Prelates  on  the  benches  near  me;  and 
while  I  assure  that  most  reverend  and 
right  reverend  body,  that  no  man  is  more 
sincerely  attached  than  I  am  to  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church — no  man  holds  in  higher  vener- 
ation the  purity  of  her  docU^ines  and  the 
soundness  of  her  discipline;  though  I 
acknowledge  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  Prelates  at  the  head  of  her  establish- 
ment are  deservedly  held  by  the  country, 
the  excellent  example  which  they  present 
in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions; 
yet  let  me  at  the  same  time  respectfully 
entreat  those  right  rev.  Prelates  to  con- 
sider, that  if  this  Bill  should  be  rejected 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  the  lay  peers, 
which  I  have  reason  to  hope  will  not  be  the 
case ;  but  if  it  should,  and  that  its  fate 
should  thus,  witliin  a  few  votes,  be  de- 
cided by  the  votes  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  what  will  then  be  their  situation 
with  the  country.  Those  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates have  shown  that  they  were  not  in- 
different or  inattentive  to  the  signs  of  thei 


times.  They  have  introduced,  in  the  way 
in  which  I  think  all  such  measures  ought 
to  be  introduced — namely,  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Church  itself-^measures 
of  amelioration.  In  this  they  have  acted 
with  a  prudent  forethought.  They  appear 
to  have  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  country 
are  upon  them ;  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  set  their  house  in  order,  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  coming  storm.  I  implore 
them  to  follow,  on  the  present  occasion , 
the  same  prudent  course.  They  must  be 
conscious  that  there  are  at  present  many 
questions  which  may  take  a  fatal  direction, 
if,  upon  a  measure  on  which  the  nation  has 
fixed  its  hopes,  and  which  is  necessary  for 
its  welfare,  the  decision  of  this  House 
should,  by  means  of  their  votes,  be. in 
opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  ministers  of  peace ; 
earnestly  do  I  hope  that  the  result  of  their 
votes  will  be  such  as  may  tend  to  the  tran- 
quillity, to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country.  I  will  not  press  this  matter  fur- 
ther ;  but  as  regards  the  whole  of  your 
Lordships,  spiritual  and  temporal,  I  trust 
that  the  possible  consequences  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  will  be  most  seriously 
considered  by  your  Lordships  before  the 
decision  of  the  present  question. 

As  to  the  effect  which  the  rejection  or 
adoption  of  the  measure  by  your  Lordships 
may  produce  to  me,  or  the  Administration 
of  which  I  form  a  part,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  much,  for  that  is  perhaps  a 
matter  of  insignificance.  I  have  declared 
before,  and  I  now  declare  again,  and  I  am 
not  a  man  apt  to  recede  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  by  this  measure  I  am  prepared, 
to  stand  or  fall.  If  it  should  be  rejected, 
the  question  of  my  continuance  in  oflice, 
even  for  another  hour,  must  depend  upon 
my  seeing  any  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  effect  a  measure  to  which  I  am 
pledged,  as  I  think,  by  every  tie  of  private 
honouri  by  every  obligation  of  public  duty 
to  my  sovereign  and  to  my  country.  1 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  my 
Lords,  as  I  have  stated,  that  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  the  danger  which  might 
be  attendant  on  the  rejection  of  this  mea- 
sure can  be  obviated  by  the  introduction 
of  one  of  less  efficiency.  If  any  such 
measure  is  introduced,  it  will  not  be  by 
me.  I  distinctly  stated  before,  and  now 
repeat,  that  I  never  will  be  a  partv  to 
holdingoutany  delusive  measure  of  Reform 
to  the  people— when  I  am  convinced  that 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  constitiitioiial . 
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Reform  to  the  full  extent  of  what  I  have 
now  proposed.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  will  not  cease  to  urge  their  rights, 
and  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  have 
obtained  them»  and  that  disappointment 
at  present  will  not  have  the  enect  of  re- 
ducing their  demands.  If  ^our  Lordships 
shall  reject  this,  you  will,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  have  to  consider  hereafter,  not 
a  less  efficient  measure  of  Reform,  for  I 
am  sure  that  no  such  measure  will  ever 
succeed,  but  one  in  which  much  greater 
concessions  will  be  demanded.  Once  more, 
before  I  sit  down,  I  earnestly  implore 
your  Lordships  to  consider  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  this 
measure;  and  whether,  if  even  rejected 
DOW,  it  can  be  finally  put  aside.  May 
you  therefore,  my  Lords,  be  wise  in 
time — ^may  your  Lordships  profit  by  the 
example  set  before  you,  and  avoid  those 
dangers  which  will  inevitably  arise  from 
your  rejection  of  this  measure,  and  secure, 
by  its  adoption,  peace  and  conciliation  in 
the  country — may  you,  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  that  Power  who  presides  over 
our  destinies,  pronounce  such  a  decision 
as  shall  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,  the  good  of  his  Church,  the  safety, 
welfare,  and  honour  of  the  King  and  his 
people. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  done ;  and,  with 
my  humble  and  sincere  tribute  for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  you  have  borne,  I  fear, 
too  great  an  intrusion  upon  your  attention, 
I  put  the  measure  into  your  hands  with  an 

anxious  hope  as  to  the  result 1  wish  I 

could  say  with  perfect  confidence— but 
still  with  a  hope  that  your  Lordships  will 
find  it  such  a  measure  as  vou  may  sanction, 
as  being  a  measure  cafculatea  bv  its  ac- 
ceptance to  produce  immeasurable  good, 
as  its  rejection  would  create  incalculable 
mischief.  My  Lords,  I  move  that  this 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  next  addressed  the 
House.  Their  Lordships,  he  observed, 
would  readily  believe,  that  he  felt  fullv 
sensible  of  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  laboured  in  rising  to  address  them  on 
this  occasion.  Those  difficulties,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  great, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  inability, 
were  increased  by  the  speech  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  delivered.  The  noble  Earl 
had  told  their  Lordships,  that  his  Adminis- 
tration would  stand  or  fall  by  this  measure; 
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did  not  pass  this  they  would  have  to  pass 
something  worse;  that  the  demands  of 
the  people  would  not  be  satisfied  even  with 
the  concessions  which  this  Bill  gave ;  but 
in  looking  at  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  magnitude,  he  was  bound  to  con* 
sider  how  far  he  could  consent  to  it,  before 
he  took  into  his  consideration  whether 
or  not  anv  other  measure  might  be  pro- 
posed on  Its  rejection.  If  the  House  did 
not  think  that  it  was  a  measure  to  which 
they  could  consent,  they  were  bound  to 
refuse  it.  Why,  he  asked,  were  they  to 
accept  this  particular  measure  and  no  other, 
and  to  declare  that  acceptance,  too,  of  the 
whole  measure  on  the  second  reading  ? 
The  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  noble 
Earl's  speech  was — that  if  their  Lordships 
did  not  accept  this  Bill,  they  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  break  up  the  whole  Govern- 
ment ;  and  then,  that  no  other  measure 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people. 

Earl  Grey  here  observed,  that  what  he 
said  was,  that  no  less  efficient  measure 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people. 

Lord  Wharncliffe:  He  so  understood 
the  noble  Earl,  but  he  repeated,  that  they 
wer^  bound  to  consider  this  without  any 
reference  to  the  nature  of  any  future  mea- 
sure. He  would,  before  he  went  further, 
beg  to  guard  himself  against  any  admis- 
sion, because  every  admission  that  he  made 
was  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  further  admissions;  he 
would  therefore  guard  himself,  at  the  pre- 
sent stage,  against  any  admission  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  boroughs.  Sup- 
posing that  the  Members  at  his  side  of  the 
House  could  be  brought  to  say,  that  such 
boroughs  ought  to  be  done  away  with  en- 
tirely, that  the  whole  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  popularly  elected, 
and  that  the  noble  Earl's  Bill  should  be 
adopted  in  all  its  parts,  he  said  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  could  not  go  on  under  such  a 
system,  but  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  a  republic  as  well  as  we  can.  He 
had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
noble  Earl's  speech — to  all  he  had  urged 
on  the  subject  of  this  Bill — but  he  owned, 
with  no  slight  disappointment ;  for  while 
the  noble  Earl  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the 
anomalies  and  disadvantages  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  now  stood — or  of  the  old 
Constitution,  as  he  might  call  it — ^he  had 
.not  said  one  word  of  any  advantages  which 
they  might  expect  from  the  new  one.    In 
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to  guard  himself  against  being  misunder- 
stood.    Supposing  that  he  were  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  system  of  Representation 
in  Scotland  required  improvement — sup- 
posing he  was  disposed  to  admit,  that  no 
Member  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  was  not  a  bona 
fide  representative  of  the  people, — sup- 
posing that  he  were  willing  to  accede  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  this  extent — still 
there  would  be  enough  of  the  Bill  left  to 
change  the  Constitution,  as  far  as  affected 
the  relative  position  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  that  the  Government 
consisting  of  three  independent  estates  of 
King,   Lords,    and  Commons,    could  be 
carried  on.    There  was  enough  left  in  the 
Bill  to  absorb  into  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  whole  power  and  privi- 
leges of  that  House,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
Crown  itself.  The  Constitution  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  go  on  with  such  a  system 
asthis  Bill  would  establish,  even  conceding 
those  parts  of  it  only  to  which  he  referred. 
But  the  noble  Earl  had  not  told  them  how 
the  measure  was  likely  to  work.     The 
noble  Earl  had  only  pointed  out  what  he 
considered  the  objectionable  parts  of  the 
present  system.     Now  he  must  contend, 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  noble  Earl 
to  tell  their  Lordships  of  the  defects  in  the 
Representation  in  Scotland  or  England: 
he  was  bound  to  go  further,  and  show  that 
those  defects  would  be  effectually  remedied 
by  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  and  that, 
too,  without  introducing  still  greater  and 
more  inconvenient  anomalies  than  those 
which  he  pointed  out.     He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  the  system  of  Represent- 
ation in  Scotland  was  in  a  state  in  which 
It  might  be  desirable  to  make  some  im- 
provement ;  but  he  denied  that  that  im- 
provement was  riequired  by  any  corruption 
in  that  system.     He  would  admit  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  render  the  Represent- 
ation in  that  country  more  popular  in  its 
character ;  but  then  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  so  much  so  as  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kinp:dom  should  not  be  taken  as 
any  proof  of  the  corruption  of  the  whole, 
for  the  Scotch  Representation  should  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  a  whole  which  worked 
together  and  worked  well.    They  should 
look  at  the  effect  of  the  representative 
system  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
as  one  whole.    That'  of  Scotland  might 
have  its  defects,  but  those  were  corrected 
by  the  whole  system  of  Representation 


taken  together.  One  of  the  alleged  anoma* 
lies  which  the  noble  Earl  would  wish  to 
get  rid  of  was  that  of  nomination  boroughs. 
With  respect  to  the  nomination  boroughsj 
he  would  just  say,  as  he  had  observed  in 
what  he  had  addressed  to  their  Lordshipa 
before,  that  he  did  not  defend  the  nomina* 
tion  boroughs  because  they  were  nominated 
by  peers  or  persons  of  great  wealth.     Ha 
was  far   from  defending  them   on   that 
ground;  but  he  said,  that  their  use  was 
this — that  in  the  House  of  Commons  they 
acted  as  a  check  upon  those  Memberswho 
were  more  popularly  elected,  and  dimin- 
ished popular  commotions,    from  which 
danger  was  always  to  be  apprehended.  He 
could  not  deny  that  there  was  in  the  prin* 
ciple  of  nomination  boroughs  something 
which  it  was  difficult  to  defend.     But  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  people  of  £ng-> 
land  was  this :  was  there  not  some  good 
in  these  boroughs,  however  anomalous  or 
improper  they  might  be  in  principle  ?  Was 
there  not  in  the  working  something  which 
might  induce  us  to  admit  them  into  the 
Constitution  ?     He  would  not  go  so  far — 
and  here  he  spoke  merely  his  own  Judg* 
ment — ^he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  devise  other  modes 
of  checking  the  popular  voice  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     But,  as  the  boroughs  now 
stood,   they  were  the  only  check  upon 
popular  violence ;  and  as  tiiey  were  going 
to  send  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  that 
species  of  Representation— as  this  Btllcon- 
stituted  so  large  an  additional  number  of 
popular  Members — he    said    that   some 
check  was  the  more  necessary. '  By  the 
regulations  of  this  Bill,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Legislature  would  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  House  of  Lords  would 
be  nothing,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Crown  itself  could  stand  before  it.     Did 
he  make  these  statements  merely  from  his 
own  authority  ?     Would  the  noble  Earl 
and  his  colleagues  use  their  eyes  and  ears  ? 
Would  they  see,  and  hear,  and  read,  what 
the  people  who  were  most  clamorous  for 
this  measure  said?    They  felt  that  this 
Reform,  as  it  applied  to  their  wants  and 
wishes,  was  nothing;  but  they  knew  that, 
all  checks  upon  popular  power  being  re* 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  every 
thing  would  be  at  their  mercy,  nothing 
could  stop  in  front  of  the  people.    They 
laughed  at  those  supporters  of  the  Biu 
who  imagined  that  it  was  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  desires.    The  noble  Lord 
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Hdute  had  applied  to  tbe  Tories,  or  Anti- 
Reformers  as  they  were  called,  the  words 
of  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar — 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hands."  Bat  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  was  another  party  besides  the 
Tories.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  party 
in  the  country  who  wished  to  establish  a 
republican  goyemment;  and  they  said  of 
the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  '*  The  Lord 
hath  delivered  you  into  our  hands/'  If 
you  pass  this  Bill,  you  will  at  once  part 
with  all  your  power,  of  which  we  shall  im- 
mediately avail  ourselves.'*  He,  for  one, 
could  never  consent  to  part  with  that 
power  with  which  their  Lordships  were  in- 
vested, and  which  served  as  a  salutary 
control  upon  the  too  violent  expression 
of  popular  feeling  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  One  objection  made  to  their 
Lordships  on  this  occasion  was,  that  they 
were  connected  with  those  boroughs  which 
It  was  proposed  to  disfranchise,  and  that, 
in  opposing  the  Bill,  they  were  swayed  by 
their  own  interests.  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  say,  that  he  was  connected  with 
one  borough,  and  he  denied  that  his  vote 
on  this  occasion  would  be  in  any  degree 
aiTected  by  that  connexion.  Their  Lord- 
ships knew  him,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
the  whole  of  his  public  life,  and  ask,  whe- 
ther it  was  such  in  any  part  of  it  as  could 
induce  any  man  to  suppose  that  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  influenced  in  this  dis- 
cnsston  by  any  feelings  of  that  kind.  He 
was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  sacrifice  his  per- 
sonal interests  for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
but  it  should  Brst  be  proved  to  him  that 
the  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  would 
be  productive  of  good ;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  safe  in  the  change  which 
was  about  to  be  made.  He  would  not 
follow  the  noble  Earl  into  the  details 
as  to  the  various  anomalies  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  he  would  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Lordships  while  he  pointed 
oat  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fact,  that 
this  measure  was  one  of  the  greatest  delu- 
■ions  ever  practised  on  the  pnblic^-a 
measure  more  fbll  of  anomalies  than  any 
that  had  ever  before  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  The  first  alteration  in  the 
present  Constitution  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  should  allade  was,  the  future 
mode  of  voting  in  boroughs.  The  Bill,  in 
order  to  captivate  certain  classes  of  per* 
tons  who  constitute  the  great  bod^  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  large  towns,  gives  the 
flectife  franchise  to  IM,  booaebolderft 


He  thought  that  this  qualification  was 
much  too  low.  It  was  so  low,  that  in  all 
populous  towns,  especially  where  it  was 
made  up  of  rents  of^ds.  lOcf.  a- week  paid 
during  the  year,  and  not  of  a  rent  of  lOf. 

Cid  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  tbe  step 
tween  it  and  Universal  Suffrage  would 
be  very  small  indeed.  He  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  and  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  another  place,  who  had  first 
introduced  this  plan  of  Reform,  had  got 
frightened  at  this  monster  of  their  own 
creation.  Everybody  recollected  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  qualification  was  changed 
from  a  rent  of  10/.  merely,  to  a  rent  of 
10/.  reserved  on  leases  payable  half-yearly. 
A  powerful  Press  was  looking  on  every 
operation  connected  with  this  Bill  \  and  as 
soon  as  this  alteration  was  perceived  by 
it,  a  loud  demand  was  raised  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  authors  of  it  imme- 
diately perceived  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  had  involved  themselves,  and  became 
most  anxious  to  be  extricated  from  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  said,  that  the  alteration  was 
an  inadvertence.  Was  he  to  be  told  that 
a  Government  which  was  making  the  most 
important  changes  that  were  ever  proposed 
in  any  Constitution,  was  acting  on  inad- 
vertencies ?  He  said,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Government  to  consider  minntelv,  not 
only  every  clause,  but  every  word  and 
every  letter  of  every  clause  in  the  Bill. 
When  he  beard  this  plea  of  inadvertence 
brought  forward  as  a  defence  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  felt  himself  compelled  to  tell 
the  Government,  that  they  were  bound  to 
know  what  was  their  own  meaning,  and 
also  to  employ  such  agents  as  would  put 
their  legislative  measures  into  an  intelli- 
gible shape.  The  vacillation  which  the 
Administration  had  displayed  npon  this 
point,  convinced  him  that  they  had 
become  afraid  of  this  very  measure  of  Re- 
form which  they  had  themselves  concoct- 
ed. He  had  only  to  look  at  this  Bill  as  it 
stood  on  its  introduction  before  Easter, 
and  as  it  stood  at  the  present  moment,  to 
be  convinced  that  Ministers  had  become 
afraid  of  this  creature  of  their  own  hands. 
They  had  so  surrounded  it  with  clauses 
about  registration,  and  periods  of  occupa- 
tion, and  so  on,  that  ne  was  convinced 
that,«o  far  from  every  householder  of  10/. 
enjoying  a  franchise  under  it,  not  more 
than  one-tenth  part  of  such  householders 
would  be  enabled  by  it  to  give  their  suf- 
frages at  any  election.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  said|  thai  if  theie  were  aBytkio| 
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in  this  ai^ument,  it  was  an  argument 
which  he,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  use ; 
for  the  more  guaixled  and  limited  the 
elective  franchise  was,  the  more  likely 
would  it  be  to  meet  his  views,  and  to 
obtain  his  approbation.  He  would,  how- 
ever, never  consent  to  legislate  in  any 
manner  which,  whilst  it  kept  the  promise 
to  the  ear,  broke  it  to  the  hopes  of  the 
people.  If  he  intended  to  give  them 
a  10/.  franchise,  he  would  give  it  them 
fairly,  and  without  equivocation ;  he  would 
not  give  it  them  in  such  a  manner  as  tied 
them  down  with  an  incapacity  to  receive 
it.  If  he  had  conceived  that  a  10/.  fran- 
chise was  a  proper  franchise,  he  would 
have  placed  the  law  on  such  a  footing  that 
all  persons  should  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  enjoying  the  franchise  which  the  law 
gave  them.  No  man,  under  the  regu- 
lations of  this  Bill,  could  enjoy  the  elect- 
ive franchise  who  had  not  been  fifteen 
months  in  the  housewhich  he  occupied.  That 
was  the  very  earliest  period  at  which  any 
householder  could  obtain  a  right  to  vote ; 
the  general  period  would  be,  after  an  oc- 
cupation for  a  period  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  months ;  and  if,  by  any  accident, 
the  landlord  should  then  give  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  notice  to  quit,  or  if  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  should  quit  of  his  own  accord, 
the  occupying  tenant  would  lose  his  fran- 
chise, and  might  be,  for  all  that  number  of 
months,  without  a  vote.  What  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  had  to  alter  the  elective 
franchise  on  a  democratic  principle,  would 
have  been,  to  establish  it  on  a  scot-and- 
lot  principle.  He  had  now  done  with  the 
10/.  qualification  clause;  he  should  pro- 
ceed, in  the  next  instance,  to  object  to  the 
number  of  great  towns  to  which  this  Bill 
gave  the  privilege  of  Representation. 
That  number  showed  him — and  it  was  one 
of  his  main  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
Bill — that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  not 
property,  but  population.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple was  a  rule-of- three  principle,  which, 
when  once  established,  could  never  stop-* 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  variable,  and 
liable  to  a  vast  multiplicity  of  future 
changes — and  which,  if  it  ever  did  pro- 
duce the  rest  of  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
spoken,  must  produce  it  at  a  period  yet 
very  far  distant.  He  contended,  that  too 
large  9  proportion  of  the  great  towns  was 
introduced  by  this  Bill  into  the  Represent- 
ation. He  thought,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  who  saw  the  great  wealth 
embarked  in  the  manufactures  of  the] 
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country,  and  the  great  interest  which  the 
manufacturing  towns  had  in  the  proper 
expenditure  of  the  State,  to  deny  that 
those  towns  were  entitled  to  have  some 
share  in  the  Representation  of  the  State. 
Admitting,  as  he  did,  the  justice  of  that 
proposition,  he  still  thought  that  proposi- 
tion a  very  different  thing  from  a  proposi- 
tion entitling  every  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants,  to  return 
Members  to  Parliament.  There  was  no 
such  right  inherent  in  towns  with  that  po- 
pulation, neither  was  it  expedient  that 
such  a  right  should  be  conceded  to  their 
inhabitants.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York— districts,  with  both  of  which  he  was 
himself  personally  acquainted — there  were 
certain  trades  and  manufactures  [con6ned 
to  certain  towns  only.  Now,  be  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  each  of 
those  towns  should  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  Members  to  Parliament  in  order 
to  have  their  respective  interests  properly 
represented.  For  instance,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  he  thought 
that  six  Representatives  would,  along  with 
the  Representatives  of  the  county,  be 
quite  sufficient  to  represent  its  trading  in- 
terests ;  and  with  that  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  voice  of  the  county  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  voice  of  the 
Members  of  those  towns,  who,  from  the 
mode  of  their  election,  must,  on  all 
occasions  flatter  the  popular  feeling.  In 
complaining  of  the  number  of  places  which 
were  thus  brought  within  the  constituency, 
he  did  not  mean  to  require  that  there 
should  be  an  exact  balance  struck  for  the 
landed  interest.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  noble  Earl  was  acting  on  a  fair  prin- 
ciple, and  that  he  was  bound  to  give  to  the 
landed  interest  something  to  balance  the 
pressure  of  the  towns,  still  he  must  con- 
tend that  this  Bill  was  likely  to  prove  a 
delusion  on  the  landed  proprietors,  as  the 
provision  which  affected  their  interests, 
was  framed  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  he  had  already  described  as  affect- 
ing the  10/.  householders.  First  of  all, 
Ministers  commenced  by  giving  two  Mem- 
bers to  each  of  the  three  Ridings  of  that 
county  with  which  he  was  more  particu- 
larly connected;  then  they  gave  two  ad- 
ditional Members  to  certain  other  portions 
of  counties;  and,  lastly,  they  concluded 
by  adding  one  Member  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  counties,    Now,  if  Miniaten  had 
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really  wished  to  balance  the  Representa- 
tion of  towns,  they  ought  not  to  have 
sought  the  means  of  obtaining  that  balance 
in  those  counties  where  the  manufacturing 
interest  preponderated,  but  in  those  coun- 
ties where  the  agricultural  interest  predo- 
minated.     If  they  had  done  that,  they 
might  have  talked  about  their  desire  to 
find  a  balance  for  the  agricultural  against 
the    manufacturing    interest.    In  going, 
however,  to  the  counties  which  Ministers 
had  selected  for  their  operations,  they  had 
put  up  what  they  called  a  balance,  which 
was  no  balance  at  all.     No  one  could  as 
yet  tell  what  would  be  the  effect  of  giving 
additional  Members  to  the  different  coun- 
ties.    For,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Bill 
did  not  give  these  additional  Members  to 
the  counties  directly.    It  enacted  that  the 
counties  were  to  be  divided,  and  Ministers 
had  sent  down  Commissioners  to  divide 
them.    The  Commissioners  had  already 
begun  their  labours,  although,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Bill  which  called  them  into  ex- 
istence, had  not  yet  been  read  a  second 
time  in  their  Lordships*  House.  He  (Lord 
Wharndiffe)  must  know  something  of  the 
proceedings  of  thesa  Commissioners  before 
he  could  pretend  to  speak  decisively  of 
the  influence  which  the  new  county  Re- 
presentatives would  exercise  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  He  must  know  how 
the  counties  were  to  be  divided  before  he 
conld  know  anything  of  the  influence  which 
would  predommatein  the  different  districts. 
He  would  take  one  county  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  the  county  cf  Stafford. 
If  in  that  county  the  line  were  drawn,  where 
it  most  naturally  would  be  drawn,  the  four 
Members  for  that  county  would  be  re- 
turned by  one  class  of  the  population 
alone.     Again,  in  Warwickshire  the  divi- 
sion might  be  so  made,  as  to  place  the 
Representation  entirely  in  the  nands  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.     Their  Lord- 
ships, therefore,  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  different  divisions  of  counties, 
before  they  proceeded  to  give  their  appro- 
bation to  this  new  fangled  system  of  Re- 
form.    Another  point  about  counties  to 
which    he  would  refer  was,   the  clause 
which  prevented  persons  having  votes  in 
towns,  from  voting  for  the  same  property 
in  counties.    On  that  clause  he  must  re- 
mark in  the  first  place,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Bill  was,  that  persons  who  voted  in 
towns,  should  not,  for  the  same  property, 
have  the  right  of  voting  in  counties  also. 
Iliat  clause  appeared  as  if  it  withdrew 


from  the  freeholders  in  towns  the  right  of 
voting  for  their  freeholds  in  the  county. 
But  he  apprehended  that    no  such  thing 
would  take  place  under  the  Bill.    When 
this  clause  should  first  come  into  opera-* 
tion,  it  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  diminish 
the  votes  for  county  elections^  which  de- 
pended on  freeholds  in  towns ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  when  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  should  be  fully  known  to  the  public, 
it  would  turn  out  that  the  number  of 
voters  in  counties  who  were  inhabitants  of 
towns  would  be  but  very  little  diminished, 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  which  the 
qualification  would  establish  for  the  cre- 
ation of  10/.  voters.    The  Bill  would  only 
exclude    those  persons   from  voting    in 
counties  who  had  no  other  freeholds  than 
the  premises  from  which  they  derived  their 
right  of  voting  in  towns.     If  they  hap- 
pened to  have  other  freeholds,  then,  be- 
yond all  question,  they  would  retain  their 
right  of  voting  in  counties.    There  were 
some  towns  in  which  nearly  all  the  tene- 
ments were  held  under  one  person  upon 
long  leases.     Let  their  Lordships  consider 
what  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  things  would  be.     Let  them  look, 
for  instance,  to  the  county  of  York.     In 
the  West  Riding  a  canvass  had  already 
commenced,  in  anticipation  of  the  disso- 
lution threatened  under  this  Bill,  and  all 
the  question  of  success  in  that  case  turned 
upon  the  votes  of  a  town  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  county  constituency  would 
be  most  materially  d  im  in  ished.     Two  hon  • 
Gentlemen,  who  were  friends  of  his,  and  at 
that  moment  members  for  Yorkshire,  had 
already  canvassed  that  town ;  and  in  that 
town,  where  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  greatest  number  of  county  votes  would 
be  destroyed,  it  turned  out  that  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  still  remaining  unimpaired 
were  sufficient  to  decide  the  election.    He 
therefore  denounced  this  Bill  as  a  delu- 
sion on  the  landed   interest.    That  in- 
terest would  gain  little  from  the  Bill  in 
ag^cultural  districts,  and  in  the  manufac* 
turing  districts  would  be  completely  over- 
powered by  the  opposite  interest.    Then 
came  the  other  provisions  as  to  the  in- 
crease of  voters  for  the  Representatives  of 
counties.      First    the   copyholders   were 
taken  in ;  then  the  leaseholders  of  twentv 
years  and  upwards;  and  then,  last  of  all, 
the  tenants  at  will  to  a  defined  amount. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  increase 
to  the  county  constituency  on  this  last 

head  did  not  proceed  from  bis  Majeety'e 
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Ministers;  but  that  it  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  friend  of  his,  in 
another  place.  In  his  opinion,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  county  constituency  from  this 
source  was  any  thmg  but  an  improvement. 
Prima  facie,  it  gave  an  appearance  of 
weight  to  the  landed  proprietary;  but  the 
working  of  this  clause  would  be  this — that 
if  any  landlord  ever  exercised  the  power 
given  to  him  by  it,  he  would  be  placed  in 
the  same  disagreeable  and  obnoxious  situ- 
ation in  which  many  high-minded  indivi- 
duals who- wished  to  get  rid  of  refractory 
tenants  were  placed  under  the  present 
system.  This  clause,  connected  with  the 
10/.  qualification  clause,  would  place  agreat 
number  of  the  new-made  voters  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords ;  but  their 
Lordships  would  deceive  themselves  egre- 
giottsly,  if  they  imagined  that  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords would  not  lead  almost  instantly  to 
the  Vote  by  Ballot.  If  you  make  every 
election  throughout  the  country  a  popular 
election,  the  only  way  in  which  a  quiet 
man,  unused  to  public  speaking  and  to  the 
crowding  and  jostling  and  sarcasm  of  the 
hustings,  can  be  protected,  will  be  by 
means  of  the  ballot;  and  that  mode  of 
election  would  certainly  end  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Vote  by  Ballot.  Then  came 
another  ground  put  forth  by  the  Govern- 
ment; he  meant  that  this  Bill  would  be 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Reform  Question. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  so. 
He  had  already  warned  their  Lordships  on 
this  subject.  He  had  warned  them  that 
the  persons  who  were  now  most  clamorous 
for  Reform  had  plainly  declared  to  the 
countrv  that  they  would  not  stop  here. 
All  of  their  Lordships  who  had  read 
the  public  journals  lately  would  want 
no  other  proof  to  convince  them  of 
the  correctness  of  that  assertion.  In  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  the  matter 
had  been  clearly  given  up — for  there 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  introduced  the 
Bill  had  fairly  admitted  that  the  Bill 
could  not  be  final.  That  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  the  question  now  was,  "  Will 
the  people  be  satisfied  with  the  Bill  ?"  for, 
if  they  were  not,  Parliament  must  needs  go 
further.  He  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  fully  agreed 
in  that  opinion.  Ministers  had  already 
opened  a  door  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
— they  had  told  the  people  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  full,  fair,  and  free  Repre- 
sentation in  Parliament ;  and  the  people 
irottld  insiet  on  having  that  Reptesenta« 


tion  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Ideas 
which  they  entertained  of  a  fbll,  fair  and 
free  Representation.  These  were  some  of 
his  principle  objections  to  the  Bill.  But, 
said  the  noble  Earl, ''  in  spite  of  all  these 
your  objections,  do  not  mutilate  the  Bill." 
The  noble  Earl  likewise  said, ''  Do  not  ne- 
gative this  Bill  on  its  second  reading.*^ 
Why  not?  Had  he  (Lord  Whamcli&) 
the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining  any  alter- 
ation in  it  b^  letting  it  go  to  a  Committee  ? 
His  noble  fnend  opposite  nodded  his  head, 
as  if  he  thought  that  there  was  some  chance. 
The  country,  however,  had  had  suflBcient 
experience  upon  that  point.  Many  per- 
sons bad  voted  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  hopes 
of  amending  it  afterwards  in  Committee ; 
but  every  person  who  had  the  slightest 
experience  m  Parliament  was  well  aware, 
that  when  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Govern* 
ment  was  read  a  second  time,  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  difiiculty  to  make  any 
alterations  in  itin  Committee.  Hethought 
that  this  Bill  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  petitions  which 
the  people  had  sent  up  in  favour  of  it, 
the  people  were  deluded  and  not  satisfied 
by  it.  The  noble  Earl  had  told  their 
Lordships  to  look  at  the  petitions  which 
were  now  coming  up  to  them  every  day 
from  the  country.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  he  had  looked  at  them, 
and  that  he  had  looked  at  them  with  re« 
spect.  He  had  been  obliged  to  the  people 
for  their  kindness,  as  had  many  others  of 
the  noble  Lords  whom  he  then  saw  around 
him.  He  had  been  placed  by  their  kind- 
ness in  a  high  and  proud  situation ;  and 
his  view  of  their  petitions  on  the  present 
occasion  was,  that  their  object  was  not  so 
much  this  Bill  of  Reform,  as  Reform  of 
some  description  or  other.  Their  cry  was, 
"  We  must  have  Parliament  reformed  ;** 
but  it  was  not,  ^'  We  must  have  Parlia- 
ment reformed  by  this  Bill."  If  he  bad 
entertained  any  doubts  on  this  subject  be- 
fore, there  were  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  these  petitions  which  would 
have  tended  to  remove  them.  He  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord  who  had  said  that  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  not  changed 
with  regard  to  this  Bill,  that  they  were 
changed,  and  that  their  meetings  no  longer 
retained  the  same  character  which  they 
bore  originally.  There  was  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Press  which  still  trumpeted  forth 
those  meetings  as  an  expression  of -the 
feelings  of  the  people ;  and  yet  be  knew 
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thtt  thoia  who  had  got  up  th^Me  meet- 
ingSi  were  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  Kad  turned  out.  Their 
Lordships  knew  that  of  th^ir  own  know- 
ledge, for  they  mixed  with  the  people, 
and  were  not  removed  from  the  people, 
**  Oar  estimatioo,''  said  the  noble  Baron, 
*^  depends  not  on  our  titles  here,  but  on 
our  characters  out  of  doors.  We  mix 
with  the  people,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  this  Bill  is  despised  by  the  people. 
I  ask  the  noble  Earl  to  walk  down  St. 
James's-street,  or  down  Bond-street,  and 
then,  if  he  goes  into  the  shops  of  those 
streets,  and  asks  the  opinion,  not  of  any 
person  whom  he  may  meet  there,  but  of 
the  shopkeepers  themselves,  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  that  he  will  find  them  ashamed 
of  the  measure ;  indeed,  so  disgusted 
with  it,  as  to  declare  that  they  will  have 
none  of  it."  The  noble  Baron  then  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  observation  of  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  their  Lordships  had  received  petitions 
signed  by  great  numbers  of  the  people. 
He  was  not,  as  he  had  said  before,  in- 
clined to  undervalue  such  petitions ;  but 
these  petitions,  he  contended,  ought  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  signs  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  generally — they  were  rather 
the  signs  of  the  sentiments  of  that  portion 
of  the  people  which  had  long  beien  ac- 
customed to  follow  party  views.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  requisition  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
of  York  for  a  public  meeting  on  this  very 
Bill.  It  was  a  call  upon  the  High  Sheriff, 
coming  from  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
the  first  respectability  in  that  county.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  exceedingly  respectable 
requisition,  and  must  meet  with  attention 
from  any  High  Sheriff.  But  the  indi- 
viduals whose  names  were  attached  to  it 
were  the  same  men  with  whom  he  had 
been  fighting  in  political  hostility  during 
all  his  public  life.  Sometimes  that  hos- 
tility placed  him  in  situations  which  were 
not  always  agreeable;  stilKthat  hostility, 
being  solely  of  a  political  nature,  never 
disturbed  tlie  sentiments  of  private  friend- 
ahip  which  he  and  his  opponents  mutually 
felt  for  each  other.  The  gentlemen  who 
bad  put  their  names  to  this  requisition 
were  old  Parliamentary  Reformers;  still 
they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  con- 
vince biro  that  the  great  body  of  the  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire  were  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  Their  Lordships  muit  take  care  that 
they  weN  not  deluded  into  tb«  ootioD,  that 


because  a  vast  number  of  petitions  had 
been  placed  upon  their  Tables,  those  pe- 
titions spoke  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country.  "But  then,"  said  the  noble 
Earl,  *'  if  you  will  not  be  convinced  by  the 
number  of  these  petitions,  what  do  you 
say  to  what  followed  on  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  ?"  He  was  ready  to  confess, 
that  on  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament 
the  Reforming  candidates  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  most  astonishing  degree,  and 
that  their  opponents,  the  adversaries  of 
Reform,  had,  in  many  instances,  not  dared 
to  go  to  the  poll.  But  even  in  the  elec* 
tion  which  followed  the  late  dissolution^  he 
had  not  found  a  fair  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  He  should  not  have  al- 
luded to  the  late  dissolution,  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  arose  out  of  it,  but 
for  the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite. There  were,  however,  circum- 
stances attending  that  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament which  rendered  it  very  unlikely 
that  that  appeal  to  the  people  should  ob- 
tain a  declaration  of  the  real  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England.  Matters  were  so  con- 
ducted, the  King's  name  was  so  used,  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  people  con- 
sidered the  late  elections  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  boroughmongers, 
one  of  whom  he  admitted  he  was.  The 
best  feelings  of  the  people — their  loyalty 
and  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign — • 
were  naturally  roused  by  such  repre- 
sentations, and  if  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
wished  to  gain  a  triumph  by  the  appeal 
which  they  then  made  to  the  people,  he 
would  admit  at  once  that  they  nad  gained 
it.  The  Whigs  had  certainly  defeated  the 
Tories  by  making  use  of  the  King's  name. 
He  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  Bill  was  a  Bill  pregnant  with  evil ;  he 
would  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  if  a 
House  of  Commons  were  once  elected  on 
the  principles  of  this  Bill,  it  would,  in  the 
first  place,  inevitably  cramp  the  Crown  in 
the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  and  in  the 
next  create  a  body  in  the  .House  of  Com* 
mons  so  irresistible  as  to  make  the  de- 
cisions of  their  Lordships  on  all  public 
questions  on  which  the  two  Houses  differed 
null  and  nugatory.  He  had  said,  first  of 
all,  that  this  Bill  would  cripple  the  just 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  He  thought 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  deny,  that 
one  of  the  first  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
was  its  power  of  choosing  its  Ministers. 
Hitherto,  when  any  man  bad  been  chosea 
by  the  Sovereign  as  Mioiateri  be  must  bav^ 
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been,  previous  to  that  choice,  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  Now,  if  that  Minister 
should  happen  not  to  be  a  rich  man,  and 
if,  after  vacating  his  seat  by  his  accept- 
ance of  office,  he  should  have  to  stand, 
in  the  borough  or  county  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  expense  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion— for  let  not  noble  Lords  imagine  that 
after  this  Bill  was  passed  election  contests 
would  be  carried  on  without  any  expendi- 
ture in  money — if  that  Minister  should 
be  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  that  con- 
test, or  if,  by  some  fault  or  by  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  should  happen  to  be  unpopular, 
he  would  then  have  no  means  of  getting, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  all  the  Ministers 
of  his  day,  at  some  time  or  other  into  Par- 
liament by  means  of  a  nomination  borough ; 
and  he,  therefore,  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  his  way  into  Parliament 
at  all.  As  Members  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
their  Lordships  might  not  feel  personally 
interested  in  such  a  matter;  for  they 
might  think  that  in  that  case  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  must  in  future  be  all  Peers. 
He  was,  however,  convinced,  from  long  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  that  the  business 
of  the  country  could  not  be  well  transacted 
unless  the  Ministers  had  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  would  further  say,  that 
this  House  of  Commons,  entirely  de- 
pending for  its  formation  on  popular  elec- 
tion, and  affording  no  possibility  for  any 
man  to  arrive  at  a  seat  in  it  except  by  the 
favour  of  the  people,  would  become  too 
much  the  image  of  the  people  ;  and,  being 
so,  It  would  be  impossible  that  300  or 
400  titled  persons  should  have  the  power 
of  arresting  its  movements.  The  danger 
which  at  this  moment  surrounded  their 
Lordships  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  po- 
sition. They  had  now  a  popular  House 
of  Commons — indeed  he  might  say,  a  dele- 
gate House  of  Commons.  That  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  this  measure,  and 
their  Lordships  were  now  told  in  every 
possible  manner, by  pamphlets,  by  speeches, 
by  public  meetings,  and  by  petitions,  that 
nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to 
record  and  to  register  the  decree  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  their  Lordships  as  to  their  fu- 
ture fate,  and  a  guide  for  their  present  con- 
duct. By  the  late  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment their  Lordships  had  seen  a  delegate 
House  of  Commons  called  into  existence : 
close  their  eyes  as  they  might  to  that  spec- 
tacle, they  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
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had  predicted  it  would  be,  a  mere  House 
of  delegates.  Such  of  its  Members  as  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
in  the  hope  that  its  provisions  might  be 
altered  in  the  Committee,  had  discovered 
their  mistake  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
had  in  consequence,  been  laughed  to  scorn 
by  their  opponents.  Such  also  would  be 
the  fate  of  their  Lordships,  if  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  before  them,  they 
should  be  weak  enough  to  pursue  a  similar 
course.  This,  too,  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  their  Lordships.  A  House  of  Commons 
elected  on  the  present  system  had  been 
found  almost  too  powerful  for  the  House 
of  Lords.  How,  then,  would  their  Lord* 
ships  be  able  to  resist  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  according  to  the  regulations  of 
this  Bill  ]  He  had  nothing  further  to  state 
upon  this  part  of  the  measure.  He  did 
not  object  from  any  personal  motives  to 
the  Bill,  because  it  got  rid  of  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  He  would  give  no  opinion 
at  present  upon  those  boroughs ;  but  on 
the  rest  of  the  Bill  he  would  frankly  avow, 
that  he  considered  it  as  the  subversion  of 
the  monarchy,  and  as  the  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  Lordships 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  new  Constitution.  They  had 
already  a  Constitution  which  had  pro- 
duced them  incalculable  advantages.  There 
might  be  anomalies  in  it — there  might  be 
corruption — if  there  were,  let  their  Re- 
form be  directed  at  once  to  those  pomts, 
and  do  not  let  them  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  of  Representation,  better 
perhaps  in  theory,  but  worse,  infinitely 
worse,  in  practice.  Our  Constitution 
had  consisted  of  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons; their  Lordships  should  take  care 
that  it  continued  to  consist  of  the  same 
elements,  [cheers.]  He  understood  those 
cheers,  and  he  promised  the  noble  Lords 
who  raised  them  that  they  should  soon  be 
met  with  an  appropriate  answer.  Their 
Lordships  had  next  been  told  to  beware 
of  what  they  were  then  doing.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  Bill  must  pass,  or  that 
something  worse  must  happen.  Their 
Lordships  were  told  every  day  that  their 
House  was  sinking  in  public  estimation, 
and  that,  if  it  did  not  vote  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the 
people  could  do  better  without  the  House 
of  Lords,  than  the  House  of  Lords  could 
do  without  the  people.  If  the  people 
thought  that  they  could  do  without  the 
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mad  enougb  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  would 
Tenture  to  tell  them,  that  if  ever  the  peo* 
pie  took  such  a  step,  they  would  them- 
selves  be  the  first  to  repent  it.  If  an  he- 
reditary Parliament  were  really  of  no  use 
to  the  country,  then  the  sooner  it  was 
got  rid  of  the  better.  It  might  be 
an  anomaly  in  the  State,  but  it  was  an 
anomaly  which,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  had  been  found  of  the  greatest  service. 
The  people  owed  their  liberties  to  the 
House  ot  Lords ;  and  on  no  occasion  had 
the  Peers  of  England  ever  been  found 
hostile  to  those  liberties.  Their  Lordships 
were  now  accustomed  to  hear  daily  the 
language  of  Revolution — they  were  told  to 
be  cautious  lest  they  should  be  cashiered. 
In  a  periodical  journal,  which  had  been 
published  that  day — he  meant  the  *'  West- 
mmster  Rmnew" — there  was  inserted 
among  the  fly-leaves  a  slip  which  con- 
tained the  following  words : — "  The  ques- 
tion of  Reform  or  Revolution  is  rapidly 
approaching  its  solution  in  Great  Britain. 
The  honest  part  of  the  Radicals  have  done 
their  duty  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
first,  and  are  quite  ready  to  take  their  parts 
in  the  other,  whenever  it  shall  please  the 
powers  that  be,  to  turn  over  that  leaf  in 
the  nation's  history.  It  is  loudly  afiirmed 
that  the  Lords  intend  to  reject  the  Bill ; 
and  therefore  every  man  has  a  week  or 
ten  days  to  consider  what  he  will  do  next."* 
Such  was  the  language  held  out  to  them 
by  this  popular  publication  ;  and  similar 
language  was  addressed  to  them  every 
morning  when  the  public  newspapers  were 
placed  on  their  tables.  He  begged  leave 
to  say,  that  their  Lordships  had  but  one 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue  on  this  occasion. 
They  had  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
Bill  was  safe  to  pass  into  a  law.  If  they 
did  not  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point, 
they  would  not  do  their  duty  to  the  coun- 
try. It  was  said  that  they  would  still  con- 
tinue Peers — that  they  might  act  as  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  pass  Turnpike 
Bills  and  other  measures  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  that,  because  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  a  Bill  for  changing 
the  constituency  by  which  they  were  re- 
turned, and  which  mvolved  an  entire  and 
total  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  they,  sitting  there  as  Peers  and 
hereditary  Counsellors  of  the  Crown, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  act  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people,  giving  weight  to 
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the  liberties  of  the  latter  on  the  one  hand, 
and  {Sower  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
former  on  the  other,  were  not  to  reiect  the 
measure  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  a  safe  one.  If  the  people  were 
tired  of  the  House  of  Lords — if  they  no 
longer  considered  them  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Constitution — in  God's  name  let  them 
say  so,  and  they  were  r^dy  at  once  to 
walk  out  of  the  House.  The  country, 
however,  expected  the  House  of  Peers  to 
do  their  duty.  Their  duty  was  to  consider 
the  Bill  which  had  been  proposed,  and  to 
vote  upon  it  according  to  their  consciences 
and  to  the  best  of  their  judgments,  and  he 
entertained  no  fear  that  the  sensible  part 
of  the  country,  when  they  saw  their  Lord- 
ship perform  their  duty  would  be  discon- 
tented with  them  for  it.  The  noble  Earl 
had  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  right 
reverend  bench.  He  would  follow  that 
example.  True  they  were  the  ministers  of 
peace.  It  was  their  business  to  preach 
peace  amongst  all  men.  But  what  did 
those  right  reverend  persons  sit  in  that 
House  for?  Was  it  for  their  own  sakes 
merely  ?  No,  it  was  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  The  interests  of 
the  Church  were  in  their  hands.  Those 
reverend  Prelates  must  be  aware,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  was  against  the  Bill,  and 
that  it  had  been  manifested  conspicuously 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  it  was 
their  duty  not  to  flinch  from  voting  against 
the  measure.  He  had  now  nearly  finished 
all  he  had  to  say.  He  had,  by  the  favour 
of  his  Sovereign,  been  placed  in  that^ 
House,  to  give  his  opinion  fairly  on  any 
subject  which  might  be  brought  before 
him.  No  man  saw  mor^  clearly  than  him- 
self the  evil  consequences  which  would 
result  even  from  the  rejection  of  the  mea- 
sure; but  the  motives  on  the  other  side 
were  so  strong  as  completely  to  overpower 
all  anxiety  on  that  account.  He  be- 
sought the  Peers  of  England,  as  they 
valued  their  character — as  they  valued 
the  station  which  they  held,  either  by  the 
favour  of  their  Sovereign  or  by  inheritance 
— to  show  that  the  Peers  of  England, 
when  called  upon  to  do  their  duty,  would 
not  be  intimidated  by  menaces,  or  guided 
by  interest.  He  placed  great  reliance  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  had  never  known  them  to  act  unjustly 
towards  those  who  were  influenced  by  a 
conscientious  sense  of  duty.  He  fearlessly 
left  it  to  the  people  of  England  to  form  an 
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impartial  opinion  of  the  conduct  which  the 
House  of  Peers  would  pursue  upon  this 
occasion.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  with 
moving  as  an  Amendment,  that  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "  that "  in  the  original 
Motion  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting these  words,  ''this  Bill  be  re- 
jected." 

Earl  Orey: — ^Then  the  noble  Baron's 
Motion  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  be  re- 
jected altogether. 

Lord  Wkamctiffe: — Such  certainly  was 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  » 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  said,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  who  had  just  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships was  directed  exclusively  to  details 
which  could  only  be  properly  considered 
in  the  Committee ;  yet  he  had  concluded 
with  a  Motion,  which,  if  carried,  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Bill  ever 
reaching  a  Committee.  His  noble  friend 
began  by  stating,  tliat  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had,  by  his 
explanation,  very  much  increased  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  House  was  placed. 
He  ag^ed  that  if  the  House  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  which  his  noble  friend 
wished  them,  their  difficulties  would  be 
increased  by  that  speech.  Why  ? — Not  be- 
cause the  noble  Earl  held  out  any  threat, 
for  he  had  not  done  so,  but  because  he 
had,  in  a  philosophical  and  Statesmanlike 
manner,  stated  the  reasons  why  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time.  One  reason 
why  the  House  should  not  proceed  to  re- 
ject the' Bill  was  to  be  found  in  the  large 
majority  by  which  it  had  been  sent  up  from 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  .  It  was 
evident  that  in  spite  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  cotie,  he  made 
many  admissions  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
which  were  not  very  acceptable  to  some  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  them.  He 
was^rather  disposed  to  think  that  his  noble 
friend  had  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
those  about  him  to  this  effect — namely, 
that  they  were  to  listen  to  his  arguments 
provided  he  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his 
vote.  After  his  noble  friend's  admission, 
that  nomination  boroughs  were  an  anomaly 
which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  he  proposed  the  positive  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill.  His  noble  friend  had 
likewise  stated,  that  large  towns  had  a 
strong  claim  to  have  Representatives. 
These  admissions  were  totally  at  variance 
with  the  positive  denials  of  all  Reform 


which  the  House  had  been  accustomed  to' 
hear  from  those  with  whom  his  noble 
friend  acted  on  this  occasion.  The  tables 
were  turned  upon  the  opponents  of  Reform, 
Formerly  it  was  an  accusation  against  the 
Reformers  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  ; 
but  now  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  two 
Anti-reformers  agreeing.  Many  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  particularly  that  with 
respect  to  the  franchise,  could  only  be 
properly  considered  in  the  Committee,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  that  his  noble  friend 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and 
allow  the  Bill  to  go  to  a  Committee.  His 
noble  friend  had  given  some  extraordinary 
instances  of  the  change  of  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  Bill.  His  noble  friend 
had  walked  up  Bond-street  and  heard  the 
shopkeepers  declaim  against  the  Bill.  No 
doubt  he  had  a  very  pleasant  walk,  but  he 
might  have  turned  his  steps  to  some  of  the 
populous  towns  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  thought  that  his  opinion  would  have 
been  more  deliberately  formed  and  en- 
titled to  more  weight,  if  it  had  been 
founded  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  rather 
than  on  the  notions  of  a  few  shopkeepers 
in  Bond-street.  The  good  sense  of  his 
noble  friend  prevented  him  from  denying 
the  existence  of  blemishes  in  the  present 
system,  which  he  called  anomalies.  He 
was  willing  to  remove  those  anomalies,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  wished  all  power  to 
remain  in  the  hands  which  at  present 
possessed  it.  Upon  that  p<Mnt  he  was  at 
issue  with  his  noble  friend.  He  trusted 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  rejected,  for  it 
had  met  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
approbation  and  concurrence  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  But  whether  the  Bill 
should  be  rejected  or  not,  an  efficient  Re- 
form must  take  place — such  a  Reform 
as  would  no  longer  leave  in  the  hands  of 
Peers  the  power  of  nominating  Members. 
That  only  would  satisfy  the  people.  In 
arguing  against  the  disfranchising  part  of 
the  Bill,  his  noble  friend  had  assigned  a 
reason  which  had  often  been  urged  before. 
He  said,  that  if  boroughs  should  be  dti- 
franchise<l  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Mi- 
nisters. Now  nobody  would  contend, 
that  if  the  Ministry  were  popular,  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  seats  for* 
its  Members ;  but  it  was'said,  that  if  the 
Ministry  should  be  unpopular,  they  could 
only  get  into  the  House  of  Commons 
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through  aome  rotten  boroughs.  This 
argument  was  thought  very  clever  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place. 
When  that  event  occurred,  the  feeling  of 
the  electors  in  favour  of  Reform  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  decided  manner.  Not 
a  speech  was  heard  from  the  Anti-re- 
formers,  until  at  length  the  first  attack  on 
the  Bill  and  the  Oovernmeot  proceeded 
from  Harwich,  a  borough  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  returning  Ministers 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  could 
more  clearly  show  that  the  thing  to  which 
the  boroughs  clung  was  not  the  persons  of 
Ministers  or  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, but  corrupt  patronage.  As  long  as 
that  system  of  corrupt  patronage  con- 
tinned,  the  boroughs  were  of  use  to  return 
to  Parliament  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  were  of  no  nse  to  an  honest 
Government,  which  determined  to  discard 
patronage.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Ministers  with  re- 
spect to  patronage  than  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  said,  that  the  Bill 
would  throw  all  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  What  better  control  could 
there  be  over  Ministerial  patronage,  than 
a  House  of  Commons  elected  under  a  Bill 
which  was  said  to  have  this  effect  ?  His 
noble  friend  also  objected  to  the  enfran- 
chising part  of  the  Bill,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  complained  that  there  were 
to  be  only  six  Representatives  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorksnire.  That  was  a  point 
which  his  noble  friend  might  properly  con- 
sider in  the  Committee.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  his  noble  friend  contend,  that  ad- 
ditional Representatives  ahould  be  given 
to  the  counties  which  were  thinly  peopled, 
rather  than  to  those  which  were  extremely 
populous. 

Lord  Whamcliffey  in  explanation,  stated, 
his  observation  was,  that,  considering  the 
injury  which  would  be  done  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  it  would  be  better  if  additional 
Members  were  to  be  given  to  counties; 
that  the  Members  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  smaller  and  agricultural  counties 
than  upon  the  larger  and  manufacturing 
counties. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgravi  was  sorry  that 
he  had  misunderstood  the  noble  Lord,  and 
proceeded  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the 
dissolution,  upon  which  the  noble  Baron 
had  spoken  with  such  earnestness,  there 
never  yet  was  an  occasion  upon  which  the 
was   mom   fully  justified   in 


making  an  appeal  to  the  people.    Never 
was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  a  much  greater  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  views,  and  feelings, 
and  political  objects  of  the  Government, 
and  never  yet  was  there  a  change  which 
in  the  least  approached  this  in  magnitude 
and  importance,  which  was  not  followed 
by  a  .dissolution.    It  was  necessary  that  a 
new  Parliament  should  be  called  to  relieve 
the  Ministry  from  the  manifold  difficulties 
under  which   they  laboured,    in  assum- 
ing power   after  so   long  an    exclusion 
and,    under   so  many  circumstances   of 
exceeding   disadvantage.      For    a    time, 
however,   the  Government  were  anxious 
to   avoid  a  dissolution,  but   difficulties 
were  industriously  multiplied  around  them, 
and  they  were  at  length  forced  into  a 
measure  which  they  would  have,  if  possible, 
declined.    And  now  it  was  asserted,  that 
an  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  public 
feeling  respecting  this  Reform  Bill:  the 
same    assertion   had   been   made  imme- 
diately after  the  dissolution ;  and  how  was 
it  sustained?    Never  was  there  a  more 
decided  manifestation  of  popular  feeling 
than  upon  that  occasion.     What  was  the 
result  of  the  election  ?     Of  the  twelve 
county  Members  who  stood  forward  as  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  Bill,  only 
one  was  returned  for  his  own  county  as  a 
Representative  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Though  all  had  expressed,  in  the  delivery 
of  what  proved  to  be  their  last  dying 
words,  high  hope  and  confidence,  only  one 
was  successful  in  the  contest.    The  noble 
Baron  said,  that  if  it  pleased  the  country 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  no  longer 
exist,  they  Were  ready  to  walkout;  but  for 
himself  he  declared  he  had  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  stability  of  their  station,  and  it 
was,  that  they  might  without  envy  or  re- 
proach, maintain  that  station,  that  be  now 
supported  this  measure.   For  one,  he  con- 
ceived it  was  a  slight  sacrifice  on  their  part 
to  secure  all  their  just  rights  and  privileges, 
by  simply  resigning  the  unconstitutional 
power  of  exercising  influence  upon  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  noble 
Baron  said,  that  if  this  Bill  passed,  their 
Lordships  would  not  thenceforth  have  the 
power  of  resisting  any  measure  which  was 
sent  up  to  them  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;   but    this    he  contested,    and  he 
appealed  to  history  in  support  of  his  view 
of  the  question.     The  two  Houses  of  Par- 
lament  had  differed  before,  and  measures 
s  nt  up  by  the  other  House  had  been  suc^ 
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cessfully  resisted  by  thek  Lordships.  But 
it  might  be  asked,  although  their  Lord- 
ships had  resisted  successfully  before,  were 
they  likely  to  do  so  hereafter  against  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  ?  He  con- 
tended they  were,  and  maintained  that  the 
change  in  the  Representation  could  not 
injuriously  affect  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  Houses.  He  begged  to  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  once  consented  to  the  expediency 
of  a  measure  for  altering  and  reforming  the 
Criminal  Law,  contrary  to  the  opinion  held 
by  the  Administration  of  that  day,  and  yet 
their  Lordships  had  rejected  it.  He  re- 
gretted that  they  did.  He  believed  it  was 
an  inexpedient  step  upon  their  part,  and 
he  trusted  they  would  take  an  opportunity 
of  retracing  it  hereafter.  But  here,  he 
contended,  was  a  manifest  proof  of  their 
Lordships*  power  and  independence.  There 
was,  however,  one  great  distinction 
between  the  exercise  of  their  Lordships 
prerogative  in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  one  it  was  im- 
possible to  accuse  them  of  any  sinister 
motive ;  was  it  thus  in  the  other  ?  Con- 
sidering the  influence  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  known  to  possess  in  the  other 
House,  was  it  possible,  should  they  reject 
the  Bill,  to  give  them  credit  for  entire 
disinterestedness  in  their  decision  ?  Would 
not  the  country  know  and  feel  that  if  all 
persons  interested  were  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting,  the  people  would  have  a 
majority  in  their  favour  ?  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  proper 
position;  he  considered  that  it  would  be 
always  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  acl  as  umpire 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  power  of 
the  people;  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
must  observe,  that  he  knew  no  assembly 
less  calculated  to  resist  the  other  branches 
of  the  State — to  overbear  the  wishes  of  the 
King  and  the  Commons.  At  no  period  of 
history  did  it  appear  that  an  aristocracy 
had  been  able,  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  to  preserve  privileges  which 
were  generally  disputed.  At  the  early 
stages  of  society,  an  aristocracy  was  all 
powerful  to  assume  and  acquire ;  but  when 
these  acquisitions  assumed  the  shape  of 
usurpations,  they  could  not  long  maintain 
them.  He  was  the  last  man  who  would 
question  the  right  of  their  Lordships  to 
stop  the  Bill  if  they  thought  proper  to  do 
so ;  but  he  could  not  help  looking  to  what 
would  be  the  end  of  their  opposition. 


The  Lords,  it  was  true,  might  reject  the 
Bill ;  but  what  would  be  the  issue  f    Thej 
might  reject  it;  but  if  they  did  80»  they 
would  be  in  a  minority,  and  in  a  minority 
of  two  to  one — and  he  again  asked  what 
would  be  the  issue  ?    Like  all  minorities, 
their  Lordships  must  yield  ;  and  they  even 
would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  opinions  so 
sustained  and  so  expressed,  and  so   well 
founded,  as  those  against  which  it   was 
contemplated  they  might  array  themselves. 
The  fact  was,  that  in   the  Constitation 
there  were  provisions  for  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  any  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  other  two.      If  the   Kiog 
opposed  the  views  and  representations  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  was  compelled 
to  change  his  advisers,  and  create  a  new 
Administration ;  if  the  House  of  Coaimons 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Lords,  there  was  a  dissolution,  and 
thus  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  if 
the  Lords,   in  their  turn,    opposed    the 
Sovereign   and   the  Commons,   and   the 
people,  there  was  also  an  ultimate  resource* 
There  were  means  of  averting  this  oppo- 
sition, which  might  constitutionally,  and 
would  probably  be  resorted  to.   He  denied 
that  the  vote  of  their  Lordships  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  could  be  considered  as  fairly 
settling  the  question  of  Reform;  he  denied 
even  it  could  be  so  regarded,  that,  under 
the  existing  state  of  excited  feeling,   it 
would  be  received  as  a  final  decision  of 
the  question,  when  their  Lordships,  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature,  stood 
in  a  minority,  and  opposed,  moreover,  the 
views  and  wishes  of   an  entire  people. 
What  end,  then,  could  noble  Lords  pro- 
pose by  rejecting  the  Bill  ?    Was  it  sup- 
posed that  the  people  would  place  confi- 
dence in   those  whom  they  had  driven 
from  power  on  account  of  their  opposition 
to  Reform?     Let  no  man  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact,  that  if  he  voted  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  be  voted 
against  the  principle  of  Reform.     He  now 
clearly  saw,  that  what  he  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  his  speech  he  suspected,  was 
the  fact — there  was  a   division    in    the 
enemy's  camp.   In  conclusion,  he  declared, 
that  from  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
looked  with  great  anxiety  and  agitation  to 
the  vote  of  that  night.     If  their  XiOrdships 
rejected  the  Bill,  he  feared  it  would  prove 
to  the  noble  Lords  opposite  a  melancholy 
triumph.    When  such  a  body  as  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  that  the  Bill  only 
conceded  the  people's  just  rightSi  be  could 
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not  conceive  a  course  more  reckless  or 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  offering  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  effect  of  this  decision  was 
likely  to  affect  their  Lordships'  influence  in 
the  State,  for  as  long  as  their  Lordships  had 
possessed  those  titles  and  privileges  and 
rights,  which  they  derived  from  their 
ancestors.  He  did  not  apprehend  imme- 
diate tumult  from  the  rejection  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  it  posaiMe  that 
the  House  of  Lords  could  embark  in  a 
more  hopeless  contest.  The  effect  of  their 
Lordships'  decision  on  this  momentous 
question  would  be  felt  through  future  ages. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  spoke  to  the 
following  effect:* — My  Lords — 1  hardly 
know  what  excuse  to  offer,  for  obtruding 
myself  upon  your  Lordships'  attention; 
no  particular  duty  is  imposed  on  me,  I 
have  no  peculiar  interest  in  this  question, 
so  interesting  to  us  all ;  and  the  embarrass- 
ment which  I  always  feel,  in  addressing  so 
critical  an  audience  is  increased  by  the 
importance  of  the  question  which  we  have 
to  discuss,  and  which  agitates  me  so  much 
as  even  to  drive  from  my  recollection  the 
arguments  which  I  wish  to  adduce  on  a 
subject  that  has  engrossed  my  thoughts 
for  many  months.  But  whatever  my  re- 
luctance might  have  been,  an  expression 
of  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Mulgrave)  has 
decided  me  to  overcome  it.  The  noble 
Earl  savs,  "  there  is  dmension  in  the 
camp ; '  be  is  mistaken — though  there  be 
diversity  of  opinion,  we  are  all  united  in 
a  determination  to  do  our  duty,  and  oppose 
this  Bill. 

My  Lords — although  my  noble  friend, 
the  noble  Baron  and  I,  take  a  different 
view  of  parts  of  the  subject,  I  shall  heartily 
support  his  amendment.  In  my  humble 
opinion.  Parliamentary  Reform  is  not 
necessary — but  if  it  were,  this  Bill  is  one 
which  your  Lordships  could  not  approve ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  know,  that  if  your  Lord- 
ships come  to  this  conclusion,  whatever 
may  be  said  by  noble  Lords  in  their 
speeches,  your  rejection  will  be  pure  and 
simple,  unaccompanied  by  any  declara- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  Reform,  or  as  to 
any  other  plan  which  you  could  have  been 
disposed  to  have  adopted ;  such  a  decla- 
ration (as  I  think)  would  cause  disappoint- 
ment, and  tend  to  the  continuance  of  a 
dangerous  delusion. 

I  readily  admit,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
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take  into  consideration  all  plans  which 
may  be  proposed  for  the  improvement  of 
any  of  our  institutions.  I  contend,  how- 
ever, that  the  existence  of  an  evil  should 
be  proved,  that  the  remedy  should  be 
limited  to  the  object;  and  even  if  the  evil 
were  proved,  and  admitted,  when  the 
measure  is  of  great  importance,  we  should 
hesitate  to  adopt  it,  unless  we  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  change  must 
be  an  improvement;  and  we  should  take 
care,  that  in  applying  a  remedy  for 'one 
evil,  we  do  not  cause  a  greater.  If,  for 
instance,  an  apparent  advantage  could  not 
be  obtained,  but  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
by  trampling  on  the  sacred  rights  of  pro* 
perty,  upon  which  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  individuals  in  the  land  have 
hitherto  rested  their  security,  there  would 
be  a  repugnance  in  my  mind  to  accept  of 
even  a  great  advantage  on  those  terms. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  are  not 
anomalies,  or  theoretical  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  even  at  the  risk  of  being  assimilated  to 
those  iovers,  in  whose  eyes  the  very  deform- 
ities of  their  mistress  are  beauties, 

"  Veluti  Balbinum  Polypus  Agnae,'' 
I  must  say,  that  some  of  these  apparent 
defects  are  attended  with  real  advantage. 

My  first  inquiry  is.  What  is  the  evil  ? 
Is  it  that,  constituted  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is,  it  has  not  performed  its  duty, 
and  has  not  been  in  unison  with  the 
people  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said — and  to 
support  the  assertion,  the  history  of  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  brought  under 
review ;  not  that  it  could  be  said  that  for- 
merly the  conduct  of  Parliament  was 
blameless,  but  that,  during  almost  the  whole 
of  that  time,  a  course  of  policy  has  been 
taken,  which  is  particularlv  reprobated  by 
the  Reformers.  It  is  said,  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  whose  Members  a  great  pro- 
portion are  the  nominees  of  Peers,  or  great 
landed  proprietors  (but  just  now,  it  is 
better  to  say  Peers),  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, supported  the  Ministers  who  plunged 
the  country  into  an  unjust  and  unnecessary 
war.  British  blood  was  shed,  treasure 
lavished  with  profusion  in  ill-concerted 
expeditions,  heavy  taxes  were  imposed, 
and  our  Debt  considerably  increased.  At 
last  the  war  of  long  continuance  was 
brought  to  a  close,  a  peace  was  signed 
which  gave  to  Britain  no  useful  addition 
to  her  territorial  possessions — merely  the 
solitary  advantage  of  having  imposed  upon 
France  a  ruler  whom  she  detested,  and 
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having  become  the  ally  of  all  the  despots 
in  Earope,  leagued  together  for  the  op- 
pressioQ  of  their  subjects,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  liberty,  while  her  own  subjects 
were  oppressed  with  a  debt  so  onerous, 
that  our  commeree,  our  agiicnltnre,  and 
all  our  resources  were  crippled  for  ever — 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  with  a 
reformed  Parliament. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  an  appalling  picture : 
if  I  cannot  efface  it,  let  me,  at  least,  at« 
tempt  to  soften  some  of  its  lineaments, 
which  is   the  more   necessary,   because, 
according  to  my  observation  of  four  or 
five  points  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  direct  their  attention,  nothing  has 
struck  them  more,  nothing  has  deluded 
them  more,  than  the  assertion  that,  with 
a  reformed  Parliament,  wars  would  be  less 
frequent,  and  consequently,  the  national 
Debt  would  not  be  increased;  and,  my 
Lords,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  Re- 
presentation, as  to  restoration  of  rights, 
depend  upon  it  the  g^eat  majority  think  of 
nothing  but  reduction  of  taxation.     That 
the  war  was  just  and  inevitable  I  believe, 
but  of  course  leave  that  open  to  contra- 
diction ;  that  much  mismanagement  may 
be  imputed  to  Ministers,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  must  be  admitted,  but,  I  think, 
candour  would  oblige  us  to  confess,  that 
latterly,   when   zeal  and  experience  had 
combined,  there  was  a  considerable  im- 
)>rovement.     Heavy  taxes  were  imposed, 
debt  was  accumulated,  and  peace  did  not 
give  US  as  great  additions  to  our  posses- 
sions as  some  might  have  expected ;  but 
Great  Britain  obtained  the  only  object  she 
ever  had  in  view — security  for  herself,  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  the  ambition  of 
France  (invariable  under  every  change  of 
her  Government),  and  the  establishment 
of  peace  on  solid  foundations.     It  was  a 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  to  the  valour  of 
her  fleets  and  armies,  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  her  Ministers,  and  of  her  Par- 
liament,  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  was  mainly  to  be  attributed ;    and 
when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons conferred  upon  the  noble  Duke  that 
reward  for  his  unparalleled  services  which 
he  perhaps  appreciates  as  highly  as  any  he 
ever  received — the  thanks  of  that  honour- 
able House;  when  a  less  formal,  almost 
involuntary  compliment,  was  paid  to   a 
noble  Lord,  unhappily  now  no  more,  who 
had  conducted  the  negotiations,   having 
peace  for  their  object,  how  few  were  there 
then  who  would  have  asserted,  that  Par 


liament  neglected  its  duty,  or  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  were  not  exprems- 
ed  in  the  House  of  Commons !     After  a 
short  interval,  war  ensued ;  what  voice  was 
heard  to  condemn   it?     And  when  the 
noble  Duke  closed  the  list  of  his  splendid 
victories,    by    one  more  brilliant,    more 
important  in  its  consequences,  and  termi- 
nated negotiations,  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  distinguished  part,    if   there  was   not 
unanimity,  at  least  the  satisfaction  was 
very  general ;  not  only  as  expressed  by  the 
Representatives  in  Parliament,  but  also  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  if  the 
opinions  of  individuals  had  been  collected  ; 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  result,  con* 
tented    with    the  acquisitions  they  had 
gained,  the  compensations  they  had  re- 
ceived, and,  above  all,  determined  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  which  they  had  contracted. 
Now,  had  the  Parliament  been  purified 
as  theorists  recommend,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  what  would  have  been  the  march 
of  events,  but  I  remember  that  the  conta- 
gion of  French  principles  had  spread  to 
this  country — that  a  great  part  of  our 
population  (always  called  by  their  parti- 
sans the  whole  people)  were  disposed  to 
cultivate  friendship,    or   fraternity,  with 
France,  and  to  follow  her  example ;  and 
I  really  believe,   that  to  the  firmness  of 
the  Minister,  and  of  the  Parliament,  acting 
in  opposition  to  what  was  said  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  people,  we  owe  our  existence 
as  a  nation.    In  a  short  time,  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  Resolution,  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  French  Government,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  dissipated  the 
delusion  which  had  prevailed;  but,  let  roe 
ask,  is  a  popular  assembly  of  delegates, 
and  not  Representatives  (and  if  the  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons  be  not  of  that 
description,  it  will  not  satisfy  those  who  so 
loudly  clamour  for  Reform),  is  a  popular 
assembly,  1  ask,  always  pacific  ?   and  even 
if  it  had  been  inclined  to  avert  war,  by 
concessions,  would  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful ?     Does  the  experience  of  Prussia, 
of  some  of  the  States  in  Germany,  and  of 
Spain,  teach  us  this  ?     War,   tlien,  was 
possible,  it  must  have  been  attended  with 
expense ;  the  valour  of  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies would  have  been  the  same;  but  I 
know  no  reason  for  supposing  that  our 
expeditions  would  have  been  better  con- 
ducted.    From   what  we  have   heard  of 
other  popular  assemblies,  we  may  believe 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  our  com- 
manders laboured,  would  have  been  much 
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increased ;  an  assembly  acting  under  the 
immediate  impulsion  of  the  people,  would 
have  urged  our  commanders  at  one  time 
with  childish  impatience  to  an  imprudent 
advance,  at  other  times  would  have  recom- 
mended, if  not  an  ignominious,  an  unsafe 
retreat.  I  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  would  have 
allowed  the  noble  Duke  to  remain  with 
Fabian  policy  in  his  position,  behind  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  while  popular  ora- 
tors were  addressing  it,  predicting  that  in 
a  short  time,  not  a  British  soldier  would  be 
left  in  Portugal,  but  as  a  prisoner;  when 
that  prediction  found  an  echo  in  the  Camp 
itself,  where  perhaps  there  was  but  one 
heart  that  did  not  quail  with  apprehension. 

But  peace,  which  must  have  followed, 
would  have  given  us  no  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  our  losses;  it  never  does;  happily 
we  have  this  additional  reason  for  avoiding 
war;  and  after  a  short  time,  when  peace 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  those  ad- 
vantages, by  that  diminution  of  taxes, 
which  the  people  expected,  would  they 
not  have  been  clamorous  for  relief,  and 
might  not  the  Members  of  that  House, 
acting  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  people,  have  acceded  to  their  wishes  ? 
might  they  not  have  retained  the  advan- 
tages which  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown 
into  our  hands,  and  have  refused  to  pay 
the  price  at  which  they  were  acquired ; 
might  they  not  have  cancelled  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  creditor,  and  have  with- 
drawn the  pensions  (scanty  as  they  are) 
from  our  soldiers,  and  our  sailors,  leav- 
ing them  to  drag  about  their  frames,  de- 
bilitated by  exposure  to  pestilential  cli- 
mates, or  mutilated  by  their  wounds,  at 
once  the  monument  of  their  services  and 
of  national  ingratitude? 

This  is  not  calumny — such  has  often 
been  the  gratitude  of  a  popular  assembly 
•—such  is  the  language  of  the  Reformers ! 
I  speak  of  two  considerable  burthens, 
much  augmented  by  the  war ;  they  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  objects  of  reduc- 
tion— though  such  injustice  will  be  revolt- 
ing to  your  Lordships — the  proposal  has 
come  from  those  who  pretend  that  they 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  a 
portion  of  that  people  approves  it,  but  by 
a  Parliament  constituted  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  indignantly  rejected. 

But  during  this  time,  was  the  House  of 
Commons  the  humble  instrument  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  and  negligent  of  its 
doty  ?    It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  years  of 


the  war,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Minister — from  apprehension  of  the 
principles  avowed  by  nis  opponents,  there 
was  a  great  expenditure;  but  was  the 
Hbuse  corrupt.  Were  the  Members  in- 
tent only  on  their  personal  advantage? 
Was  the  support  given  to  the  holder  of 
office  and  the  dispenser  of  favours,  with- 
out regard  to  character?  No! — they 
showed  an  independent  spirit,  that  they 
could  make  a  selection  of  the  Minister  in 
whom  they  could  con6de,  and  the  mea- 
sures they  would  approve.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  friends  came  into  office,  did  they 
find  the  House  too  servile?  And  when, 
after  a  general  election,  they  were  dis- 
missed by  George  3rd,  the  House  did 
not  make  an  attempt  to  reinstate  them. 
Again,  in  1827,  and  to  take  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  a  recent  instance, 
the  House  withdrew  its  confidence  from 
the  noble  Duke,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign his  office.  ^ 

In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
failure  of  some  expeditions,  of  the  sup- 
posed misconduct  on  the  part  of  public 
officers,  the  mismanagement  or  misappli- 
cation of  public  money,  the  House  was 
not  idle ;  but  I  must  say,  that  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  these  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted, g^ve  me  reason  to  think  that  the 
House  was  quite  enough  4inder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people. 

But  since  the  peace^  what  has  been 
done  f  Taxes  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  millions  have  been  taken  off;  at  the 
head  of  them  the  most  important,  the 
most  supported  by  Ministers  (the  pro- 
perty tax);  the  interest  of  the  Debt  has 
been  reduced,  while  the  national  faith  has 
been  strictly  preserved. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
our  criminal  law,  for  which,  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
them  must  have  the  highest  honour,  Par- 
liament may  take  the  credit  of  having  at- 
tended to  a  subject  of  such  general  inter- 
est. Economy  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  public  service,  the  reduction  of 
sinecures,  of  salaries,  of  pensions,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  justice,  have  been 
carried  into  effect;  and  I  may  remind 
your  Lordships,  that  when  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  partiality  ih  selecting  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  to  be  affected  by  re- 
duction, there  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  proper  jealousy,  a 
prompt  and  successful  interference* 
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Although  for  all  these  measures,  the  Mi- 
nisters who  introduced  them  are  entitled 
to  credit,  the  House  of  Commons  at  least 
has  a  right  to  quote  them,  as  a  proof  that 
the  Representatives  have  not  neglected 
their  duty  to  their  constituents. 

Is  the  evil — inadequate  Representation? 

Soon  after  the  peace,  a  most  important 
measure,  affecting  all  the  interests  of  the 
country,  was,  after  much  discussion, 
adopted.  I  mean  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  Upon  this  subject  there  were 
the  most  discordant  opinions;  but  I  think 
it  could  not  be  said  tnat  any  interest  suf- 
fered from  want  of  Representatives,  in 
the  measures  which  followed,  for  giving 
freedom  to  trade  in  general ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ception which  was  made  with  regard  to 
corn,  each  interest  was  accused  by  the 
other  of  having  obtained  an  undue  advan- 
tage, and  the  inference  that  I  at  least  am 
inclined  to  draw  is,  that  they  are  pretty 
fairly  balanced  ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, sometimes  public  opinion  too  strong 
to  Be  resisted,  gives  to  one  of  them  a  mo- 
mentary preponderance ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  always  a  great 
portion  of  the  Members  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  support  the  claims  of 
any  particular  interest,  but  to  vote  for 
those  measures  which  will  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  all. 

One  great  measure  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  consent, 
of  course,  of  a  majority  of  the  Representa- 
tives; but,  as  I  am  convinced,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents — I 
mean  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Indigna- 
tion at  this  circumstance  has  made  many, 
who  were  opposed  to  that  Bill,  Reformers : 
it  has  not  had  that  effect  upon  me.  I 
consider  the  Members  of  Parliament  as 
Representatives,  not  as  delegates:  they 
were  to  act  in  the  manner  most  conducive, 
in  their  opinion,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  country,  and  at  a  general  election, 
their  conduct  would  either  be  censured  or 
approved :  let  those  who,  with  the  notion 
of  improving  the  Representation,  exclude 
all  places  which  have  not  a  numerous 
constituency,  and  who  were  favourable  to 
the  Bill,  consider  how  that  measure 
would  have  been  stopped  had  there  been 
no  boroughs  or  towns  over  which  Govern- 
ment or  individuals  had  an  influence; 
though  I  cannot  adopt  their  opinions  on 
that  Bill,  nay,  am  daily  confirmed  in  my 
melancholy  forebodings  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  measure,  I  feel  that  for 


constituents  to  have  forced  upon  the 
Members  a  resistance  to  a  measure  which 
they  thought  would  be  most  advanta- 
geous to  Uie  country,  would  have  been  a 
great  evil,  would  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  would  have  submitted  the  House 
arbitrio  popularis  aurcB, 

No,  my  Lords — ^resentment  for  public 
conduct  might  make  me  withdraw  my 
support  and  confidence  from  public  men  ; 
but  institutions  are  not  to  be  lightly 
changed  or  abandoned  because  something^ 
has  occurred  which  we  disapprove,  and 
which  these  institutions  have  not  enabled 
us  to  avert.  But  I  have  admitted  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  any  plan  into  consider- 
ation; this  has  always  been  my  opinion, 
and  particularly  expressed  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
by  some  of  my  political  friends  as  too 
much  of  a  Reformer.  I  thought  that  be- 
tween a  determination  not  to  agree  to  any 
change,  and  the  adoption  of  wild  schemes 
of  innovation,  there  was  a  middle  course. 
Listen  to  all  the  suggestions,  consider  the 
subject ;  though  you  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  change,  or  anticipate  any  improve- 
ment ;  be  guided  solely  by  your  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed. But  though  I  thought  the  duty  of 
Members  of  Parliament  invariable,  I  roust 
say,  that  there  never  could  have  been  so 
unfortunate  a  moment,  one  in  which  calm 
discussion  and  a  prudent  decision  could 
be  so  little  expected,  as  when  the  events 
of  France  and  Belgium,  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  general  election, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
wished  for  change,  to  seduce  a  great 
portion  of  the  assembled  population  by 
an  extravagant  picture  of  the  advantages 
of  Reform;  while  others,  and  probably 
those  who  possessed  most  property,  were 
persuaded  that  Reform  alone  could  save 
us  from  Revolution.  The  opposite  de- 
clarations of  the  noble  Duke,  and  of 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Administration,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Ministers  pledged  themselves  to  Reform, 
and  soon  after  redeemed  that  pledge,  by 
bringing  in  Bills  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  before  us ;  which,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
the  public  was  not  prepared  to  expect 
from  the  declarations  of  the  noble  Earl 
(as  they  were  understood),  from  the  de- 
clared opinions  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  and  from  the  ru- 
mours of  their  intentions  which  had  beeQ 
circulated,  and  particularly  as  to  Scotland. 
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or  a  Bill  thus  introduced,  we  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  had  the  ben^t  of  receiv- 
ing an  explanation  from  the  noble  Lord 
from  whom  it  emanated,  given  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  ability ;  but  as  1  have 
not  the  facility  of  adverting  to  what  has 
been  said  by  others  in  debate,  and  as  the 
statement  given  elsewhere,  which  I  have 
studied  with  attention,  does  not  mate- 
rially differ,  it  is  to  that  that  my  remarks 
wiU'be  directed.  The  statement  was,  that 
the  object  of  Ministers  was,  to  place  them- 
selves between  two  hostile  parties,  upon 
sure  and  stedfast  ground — between  the 
abuses  they  wished  to  amend,  and  the 
convulsions  they  hoped  to  avert ;  that  no 
one  of  common  sense  could  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  represented  the  people 
and  commonalty  of  England ;  that  there 
was  a  time  in  which  the  right  of  being 
represented  was  recognized.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  right,  therefore,  right  was  iu 
favour  of  Reform ;  and  that  we  may  not 
be  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  early  history, 
or  referred  to  statutes  on  which  there  is 
any  doubt,  or  to  times  too  remote  from 
our  own,  the  Reformers  go  at  once  to 
Edward  Ist,  with  a  charity  which  reminds 
me  of  the  lady  in  Prior's  "  Alma:" 

"  Then  that  I  might  not  be  wofiried,  madam. 
To  cnt  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam.'* 

But  hither,  1  fear,  we  must  follow  them ; 
the  Statutes  of  the  25th  and  34th  of  that 
King,  and  particularly  the  Statute  "  De 
Tallagio  concedendo^  and  perhaps  the 
words  of  the  Writ,  "  Quod  omnes  tangit 
ah  omnibus  appro6e/tir,'*  having  been  cited 
to  prove  that  no  tax  could  be  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, one  might  have  expected  a  proposal 
to  restore  the  franchise  to  all,  even  to 
repeal  the  Act  of  Henry  6th,  which 
limits  the  qualification  to  the  possessors 
of  40s.  in  land,  and  that  in  freehold,  and 
not  to  limit  it  to  particular  classes  and 
districts,  or  the  occupiers  of  houses  rated 
at  10/. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  nomination  in 
close  borouglis  and  close  corporations  are 
not  the  settled  institutions  or  the  country. 
It  was  admitted,  that  the  Representation 
consisted  of  knights  for  counties,  citizens 
and  burgesses:  could  it  be  denied  that  at 
all  times  Members  were  returned  by  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  of  individuals,  or 
by  close  corporations? 

The  Crown,  by  its  power  of  creat- 
ing  boroughs,   exercised    an    influence 
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it  probably  became  more  sensible,  after 
the  precedent  given  by  Edward  4th, 
who  gave  an  express  right  to  Wen- 
lock  to  send  Members  by  charter,  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  of  the  proprietor. 
Now  I  do  not  see  that  this  influence  was 
questioned,  even  when  articles  of  accusa- 
tion were  brought  against  Richard  2nd, 
as  an  excuse  for  deposing  him.  1  see  it 
laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  interfered  with 
the  Sheriffs  to  return  Knights  who  would 
vote  for  excessive  subsidies,  and  particu- 
larly for  a  tax  upon  wool,  which  was  to 
continue  during  the  King's  life  ;  but  not 
a  word  of  the  influence  of  returning  citi- 
zens and  burgesses.  For  many  years  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  contaiuing 
the  elements  of  liberty  in  its  constitution, 
was  subservient  to  the  Crown ;  but  sub- 
missive as  it  had  shown  itself  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  apology  (as  it  was  call- 
ed) which  it  presented  to  King  James, 
while  it  admitted  that  deference  had  been 
shown  to  the  Queen,  on  account  of  her 
sex  and  her  extraordinary  qualities^  denied 
that  this  was  to  be  interpreted  as  an  aban- 
donment of  rights  and  liberties,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  the  House  asserted,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Commons,  as  their 
just  inheritance ;  and  enumerating  the 
things  of  which  those  rights  and  liberties 
consist,  they  claimed  that  the  shires, 
cities,  and  boroughs  of  England,  by  Re- 
presentation to  be  present  here,  have  free 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  to  repre- 
sent them  :  they  do  not  complain  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  in  which  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  Members  had  been  added  in  the  three 
last  reigns;  or  of  individuals  in  boroughs ; 
and  one  has  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  return  of  Lady  Packington  to  the 
Writ  of  Aylesbury,  14th  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, that  she  had  chosen  and  approved 
two  burgesses,  was  a  solitary  instance. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  noble  Lord, 
in  his  work  upon  the  Constitution,  that 
these  unhealthy  excrescences  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Petition  of  Right,  or  guard  the 
Throne  from  the  Roundheads:  but,  my 
Lords,  the  dreadful  tragedy  which  then 
took  place,  was,  1  must  say,  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  fell  from  a  noble  Earl,  (Earl 
Grey)  imputable  to  concessions,  to  un- 
wise, imprudent  concessions — and  to  the 
design  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  en- 
gross  the  whole  administration  of  the 
State ;  and  historians  have  remarked,  that 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Pe«rag«  did  not 
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fall,  till  the  liberties  of  Parliament  had 
been  destroyed  by  that  army,  which  it  had 
made  the  instrument  of  aggression. 

The  attempt  of  Cromwell  to  form  a^ 
Parliament,  of  which  he  had  difierent 
schemes,  cannot  bef  considered  as  connect- 
ed with  our  Constitution  :  the  agreement, 
the  scheme  of  the  officers  who  supplanted 
Richard  Cromwell,  by  which  the  electors 
were  to  vote  according  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  vote  by  ballot,  were  theories 
which  were  not  carried  into  practice, 
though  perhaps  they  have  afforded  some 
hints  to  the  framers  of  the  present  Bill. 
The  sending  Writs  to  the  old  boroughs 
by  Richard  Cromwell  was  a  popular  mea- 
sure, though  it  had  not  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing his  government;  and  this  leads 
me  to  remark,  that  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  I  thinlf  must  be  admitted  to  have 
had  the  spirit  of  Reform,  did  not  imagine 
that  boroughs  in  which  the  population  was 
reduced,  and  which  had  not  received  a  Writ 
for  centuries,  ought  therefore  to  lose  their 
rights,  for  when  petitions  had  been  present- 
ed, it  sent  Writs  to  seven  boroughs,  some  of 
them  certainly  not  populous — four  of  them 
are  In  schedule  B,  and  three  in  schedule 
A :  *  amongst  others,  Milborne  Port,  which 
still  has  a  right,  and,  as  some  conceive, 
should  have  a  preferable  right,  to  return 
Members.  The  attempts  of  Charles  2nd 
to  resume  the  charters,  and  remodel 
them  for  his  purposes,  have  been  severely 
and  justly  reprobated,  and  King  William, 
in  bis  declaration  made  before  his  landing, 
promised  that  all  the  rights  of  boroughs 
should  be  maintained.  To  a  Parliament 
so  constituted  we  owe  the  Revolution,  upon 
the  advantages  of  which  we  are  unani- 
mous, whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it — to  a  Parliament  so  consti- 
tuted we  owe  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  If,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  orator,  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  arraigned  at  this  tribunal,  if  I  cannot 
save  it  from  condemnation,  at  least  let 
these  merits  go  in  mitigation  of  its  punish- 
ment. 

If,  shortly  af\er  the  Revolution,  direct 
bribery  was  carried  to  a  shameful  degree, 
and  afterwards  indirect  influence  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  creation  of  useless  offices 

*  The  boroughs  are, 
A  Seaford,  Maltou, 
and  Allertoii. 
A  Weobly. 
B  OkehamptoDf 


B  Ashburton. 

B  Honiton. 

B  Cockermouth. 

A  Milborne  Port. 


and  granting  pensions,  still  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  gradually  advanced,  though 
occasionally  its  progress  was  retarded;  but 
even  in  these  times,  1  do  not  see  that  it 
ever  occurred  to  the  Representatives,  or 
to  the  people,  that  their  condition  was  to 
be  improved  by  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament,  and  now,  when 
direct  bribery  cannot  be  suspected,  when 
there  are  fewer  placemen  in  the  House, 
including  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
than  there  were  in  George  2nd'8  time, 
when  the  patronage  of  Ministers  is  so 
much  reduced,  such  an  alteration  appears  to 
me  to  be  still  less  necessary,  and  especially 
because  the  Reformers  cannot  refer  us  to 
any  time  in  our  history,  in  which  their 
plan  was  in  operation,  attended  by  those 
advantages  which,  as  they  say,  must 
always  attend  it.  And  here  again  I  must 
refer  to  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect ;  he  has 
written  and  spoken  with  great  ability  on 
this  subject,  and  I  do  not  quote  him  for 
the  purpose  of  imputing  to  him  any  incon- 
sistency, but  without  offence  I  may  men- 
tion those  observations  which  have  made 
the  greatest  impression  on  my  mind.  In 
his  book  on  the  Constitution  he  says, ''  If 
a  man  were  to  object  to  change,  and  to 
say  government  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
not  of  speculation,  we  will  therefore  rest 
contented  with  things  as  they  are,  his  ob- 
jections would  be  sound.'' 

Since,  then,  the  plan  now  proposed 
is  not  a  return  to  that  which  was  once 
established,  it  is  an  innovation  and 
an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  State.  I 
do  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  con- 
sider it,  though,  if  the  innovation  had 
been  from  the  first  avowed,  1  believe  it 
would  have  had  fewer  partisans ;  and 
though  1  may  have  the  prejudice  that 
those  who  rock  the  cradle  of  an  infant 
constitution,  mav  probably  accompany  it 
to  its  grave.  But  fortunately  I  come 
at  once  to  an  insuperable  objection.  The 
Bill  consists  of  two  parts,  one  the  disfran- 
chisement of  boroughs  complete  or  partial, 
the  other  the  creation  of  a  new  consti- 
tuency, and  a  new  arrangement  of  boroughs 
and  counties.  I  do  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
disfranchise  boroughs:  there  are  no 
national  limits  to  that  power  but  possibi- 
lity. Parliament;  however,  may  impose 
fetters  upon  itself  by  which  it  will  be  ever 
restrained.  I  would  have  it  our  pride  to 
say,  Parliament  cannot  do  what  is  vnjust 
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— I  conceive  this  disfranchisement  to  be 
unjmt  and  impolitic :  unjust,  because, 
whether  the  rights  of  boroughs  be  real  pro- 
perty, or  held  in  trust,  as  the  noble  Earl 
has  contended,  if  it  be  a  trust,  unless  mis- 
conduct has  been  proved,  the  trustees  can- 
not be  divested— (that  any  boroughs  should 
be  heard  by  counsel  is  what  the  wildest 
Reformer  in  this  House  would  never  op- 
pose)— if  it  be  an  absolute  properly,  it 
can  with  as  little  justice  be  taken  Orom 
the  owners.  And  even  if  we  were  pror 
ceeding  on  the  admission,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  |ood 
of  the  country,  taking  the  analogv  of  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  or  of 
lands  which  have  been  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  barracks  or  fortifications  when  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
Parliament  provided  that  the  proprietors 
should  receive  compensation  for  a  seizure, 
which  nothing  but  necessity  could  have 
justified— -impolitic,  because  it  is  unwise 
to  show  that  charters  from  the  Crown  give 
no  security.  Are  these  the  only  charters 
which  may  be  questioned,  on  the  ground 
of  speculative  advantage  to  the  public  7 
Will  the  grants  of  land  be  more  secure  ? 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  property  of  the 
Church  is,  and  always  was,  the  property 
of  the  State :  that  Henry  8th,  when  on 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  he  parcel- 
led out  the  Church  lands  amongst  his 
favourites,  exceeded  his  powers ;  and  that 
these  grants  should  be  resumed,  is  very 
unpalatable  to  individuals,  and  would  not 
now  be  tolerated  by  your  I/>rdships ;  but 
in  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  it 
would  be  favourably  received,  and,  what 
is  worse,  would  rest  its  justification  upon 
that  measure  which  you  had  sanctioned. 

Against  this  disfranchisement,  then,  I 
proteit;  and  as  most  of  the  provisions 
depend  upon  the  settlement  of  this  point, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  details,  even  if  my 
noble  friend  (Lord  Whamclifie)  had  not 
80  ably  exposed  tbetr  defects :  a  few  words, 
however,  may  be  permitted  to  me  upon 
some  of  the  most  giarmg  inconsistencies. 

Adopting  the  principle  of  population, 
and  being  oUtged  to  draw  the  line  some- 
wbere,it  is  proposed  ,,that  all  boroughs  which 
have  not  2,000  inhabitants,  shall  be  dis- 
franchised ;  those  which  have  between 
3,000  and  4,000,  shall  return  one  Mem- 
ber ;  above  4,000,  two  Members.  Wav- 
ing for  a  moment  the  objection  to  the 
pnacipt«|  ihotM  w«  not  btva  axptct^di 


that  the  returns  of  the  actual  population, 
and  not  the  census  of  1821,  which  fs 
notoriously  incorrect,  would  have  been 
taken  as  a  base  ?  (Although  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  false  returns  would  have 
been  made  at  the  census  of  1831,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advantages  to  particu- 
lar towns) — but  this  is  very  unfair,  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  there  are  towns  which 
had  not  2,000  inhabilanU  in  1821,  but 
whose  population  is  greatly  increased; 
and  as  this  is  a  final  arrangement,  they  are 
for  ever  excluded  t  and  this  is  a  remedy 
for  a  system,  of  which  one  of  the  evils  is 
stated  to  be,  that  towns,  much  as  they 
increase  in  population,  will  not  acquire 
the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. But  even  if  the  census  of  1831 
were  taken,  should  we  not  be  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  adoption  of  what  has 
been  called  the  rule-^of-three  system  ?  that 
if  2,000  return  one,  then  4,000  two,  and 
6,000  three  Members,  and  so  on — a  sys- 
tem which,  as  I  understand,  is  as  much 
disapproved  of  by  the  supporters  as  by 
the  opposers  of  this  Bill ;  atid  yet,  though 
this  may  not  be  the  immediate,  I  think  it 
must  be  the  ultimate  consequence. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  principle  of  population,  I  presume, 
that  the  standard  of  property  was  also 
taken,  and  applied  indifferently ;  but  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  by  what  test  the 
arrangement  is  to  be  tried,  and  sometimes 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  either  or  with 
both :  for  instance*  of  two  towns  which 
are  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  one 
is  disfranchised,  and  the  other  returns  two 
Members. 

The  great  object  was,  to  introduce  a 
new  constituency  upon  a  qualification 
assumed  to  be  uniform ;  and  so  it  is  in 
amount,  but  not  in  its  effect.  In  some 
large  towns,  it  will  extend  the  franchiae 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  householders,  while 
in  others  the  number  of  electors  will  be 
very  small ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  I  own,  that  in  making  a  new 
arrangement,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  me  to  give  increased  influence  to  this 
particular  class. 

The  framers  of  the  Bill  propose  to  give 
additional  Members  to  coonties,  and  thus 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  land,  to  ba- 
lance the  aristocracy  of  towns;  and  yet 
in  some  counties  the  10/.  householders  of 
towns  will  have  great  influence — in  some, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would 
obcimi  a  preponderance. 
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Having  taken  population  as  a  princi- 
ple, and  the  payment  of  taxes  applied  to 
counties,  they  give  to  those  which  have 
a  smaller  population,  and  who  pay  a 
smaller  amount  of  taxes,  a  greater  number 
of  Representatives.       ^ 

In  conformity  to  the  orders  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  consistently  with 
the  tone  which  has  been  taken  hitherto, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  observed  in  this 
debate,  I  would  not  impute  to  the  authors 
of  this  Bill  motives  of  partiality  and  in- 
justice; but,  deprived  of  this  resource,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  inexplicable,  but  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  neither  in  the  de- 
bates elsewhere,  nor  in  this  House,  has 
this  arrangement  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

Avowing  the  intention  of  taking  the 
franchise  from  the  lowest  class,  because  it 
is  subject  to  bribery,  they  confer  the  right 
of  voting  upon  those  who  must  be  most 
under  the  influence  of  landlords,  depriving 
freemen  of  their  natural  rights,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safety,  but  conceding  to 
the  potwallopers,  who  would  be  too  cla- 
morous,' the  exercise  of  that  right  which  it 
is  said  they  never  ought  to  have  possessed. 
Professing  to  destroy  influence,  they  make 
a  division  of  counties  which  shall  place 
them  under  the  influence  of  Peers  and 
great  proprietors,  such  as  were  called,  in  a 
petition  from  Durham,  presented  by  a 
noble  Marquis  (Cleveland)  an  overbearing 
oligarchy — thus  substituting  nominees  of 
departments  for  nominees  of  boroughs — 
objecting  to  out- voters,  and  bringing  them 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  to  add  to  the 
constituency  of  some  towns;  in  others, 
confining  the  votes  to  residents,  but  allow- 
ing them  to  non-residents  in  counties  and 
in  universities — and  all  this  to  cure  ano-' 
malies! 

And  whereas  the  possession  of  property 
is  desirable  in  an  elector,  the  possessor  of 
half  a  town  is  not  to  have  a  vote,  unless  he 
be  resident ;  while  his  tenant  for  the  short- 
est term,  the  most  dependent,  possessing 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  property,  shall 
vote  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  counties, 
if  he  hold  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  501. 
This  last  provision  was  introduced  for  a 
reasop  easily  understood — to  correct  the 
democratical  parts  of  the  Bill.  Attempts 
were  made  in  discussion  to  veil  this  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  is  easily  de- 
ceived. But  others^  more  clear-sighted, 
were  reconciled  to  the  Bill  by  this  aristo- 
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cratical  alteration.  Now  it  is  always  said, 
that  this  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Representation.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  it. 

As  long  as  there  is  any  individual,  not 
a  minor,  not  fatuous,  who  has  not  a  vote, 
so  long  will  there  be  some  one  who  will 
assert,  and  many  who  will  believe,  that 
the  people  are  deprived  of  their  just  and 
natural  rights. 

As  long  as  towns  increasing  in  popula- 
tion do  not  return  an  increased  number  of 
Members,  so  long  will  they  consider  that 
they  are  not  adequately  represented. 

The  influence  of  money  will  always  ex- 
ist, and  bribery  will  always  be  suspected, 
unless  the  electors  be  so  wealthy  that 
money  could  not  tempt  them ;  the  only 
security  would  be  a  high  qualification, 
quite  incompatible  with  an  extended 
suffrage. 

The  conduct  of  Members  of  Parliatnent 
who  support  the  Government,  will  always 
be  imputed  to  interested  motives,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  single  place,  honour,  or  dis- 
tinction, at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister ; 
and  yet  we  are  told,  this  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people,  because  it  secures 
adequateRepresentation,  purity  of  election, 
and  integrity  of  conduct  in  the  Represent- 
atives. I  should  say,  that  it  were  better 
to  abide  by  the  old  Constitution,  which,  if 
defective,  has  advantages  in  practice,  than 
to  adopt  a  theoretical  system,  to  which  the 
same  objections  may  be  made. 

Thus  then,  my  Lords,  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose  this  Bill  upon  its  principle,  and 
no  alterations  of  the  details  could  affect 
my  objections.  I  rejoice  that,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  propose  a  substitute.  That  improve- 
ments in  the  regulation  of  elections,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  expense  and  inconvenience, 
may  be  suggested,  is  possible ;  that  bri- 
bery may  be  more  effectually  restrained ; 
that  a  plan  might  be  proposed  for  repair- 
ing what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an 
omission  m  1800:  and  giving  to  the 
Crown  the  power  of  issuing  writs  to  new 
boroughs,  which  it  had  lost  by  the  Union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  also  possible : 
upon  these  points  I  offer  no  opinion,  but 
must  express  my  belief,  that  the  populous 
towns  have  never  proved  that  they  had 
actually  suffered  any  real  injury  from  not 
having  had  the  right  to  send  Representa- 
tives  to  Parliament.  Some  proposition 
may  also  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Re« 
presentation  of  Scotland,  to  wbiobi  not* 
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withstandiDg  the  interest  I  must  take  in 
that  country,  1  have  not  adverted,  as  it  is 
not  at  present  under  discussion.  Upon 
this  point  also  1  offer  no  opinion ;  but 
whether  that  state  of  Representation  be 
good  or  bad,  it  is  a  consolation  to  me 
to  know,  that  the  injury  arising  from 
It  most  be  of  recent  date,  for  it  was  only 
lately,  that  the  Reformers  complained  of 
the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  particularly 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  subject 
f  Reform. 

Objecting  to  the  Bill,  then,  I  should 
naturally  vote  against  it,  but  this  1  am 
told  1  must  not  do ;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons: because  the  interference  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  Bill  of  this  descrip- 
tion, if  it  be  legal,  is  objectionable,  and 
that  the  people  must  and  will  have  Reform. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  'first  objection, 
that  is  very  unfortunate,  for  in  1728, 
when  the  Commons  sent  up  a  Bill  to  pre- 
vent bribery  at  elections,  the  Lords  made 
two  amendments ;  the  first  raised  the  pen- 
alty from  60/.  to  500/.  to  which  the 
Commons,  notwithstanding  their  objec- 
tions to  money  clauses,  agreed.  The  se- 
cond was  as  important ;  it  declared  that 
such  votes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  legal 
which  have  been  so  declared  by  the  last 
determination  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
this  also  was  accepted,  and  a  popular 
orator,  Mr.  Pulteney,  in  praising  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Lords,  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  Lords  as  well  as  the  Commons, 
are  the  guardians  of  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions. 

But  the  people  will  have  Reform.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  for 
Reform,  not  that  they  are  unanimous; 
and  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Burke, 
we  must  not  always  judge  of  the  general- 
ity of  the  opinion  by  the  noise  of  the  ac* 
clamation ;  and  though  I  would  admit  a 
numerical  superiority,  yet  I  believe  that  if 
a  scale  of  numbers  and  property  were 
taken,  the  majority  of  property  would  be 
against  the  Bill.  But  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, I  will  admit  that  the  people  are 
unanimous ;  I  must  answer,  that  we  are 
not  here  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  people, 
or  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  we  have  a  right  to  examine 
a  bill,  to  modify,  and  alter  its  provisions, 
we  must  have  a  right  to  judge  of  its  prin- 
ciple, and^of  the  necessity  for  legislating 
on  the  subject.  It  is  our  duty  to  examine 
with  patioooe  all  that  it  suggeited  for  the 


benefit  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  that  truth  which  is  not 
at  once  apparent  to  them,  probably  from 
the  distance  at  which  we  are  placed,  that 
our  interests  are  inseparable,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of  the 
Peers,  that  the  people  should  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  upon  which  individual  and  na- 
tional happiness  so  much  depend ;  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  can  be  increased,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  reflected  upon  us;  or  that  the  peo- 
ple should  suffer  calamity,  or  a  deprivation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  witnout  in- 
volving the  Peers ;  who  in  themselves,  it 
is  true,  have  a  part  in  legislation  which  is 
not  given  to  all,  but  in  their  property,  and 
in  their  families,  are  incorporated  m  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Attributing  to  us, 
therefore,  very  uncharitably,  sel6sh  mo- 
tives, I  say  from  those  motives,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  we  could  not  resist 
any  measure  which  we  really  thought 
would  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  well  observed  by  my 
noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Mulgrave)  as  well 
as  by  a  noble  Earl  on  presenting  a  petition, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  say  that  the  Peers 
had  no  interest  in  this  Bill,  but  one  ought 
to  say,  that  they  had  no  separate  interest. 
Let  this  truth,  coming  from  the  lips  of  the 
noble  Earl,  have  the  effect  which  it  could 
not  have  had  if  it  had  merely  come  from 
mine. 

If  you  approve  of  the  Bill,  give  it  your 
support.  But  if  not — would  you  upon 
any  other  occasion  have  at  once  admitted 
that  you  were  in  the  wrong  ?  Would  you 
not  have  put  your  own  opinion,  and  that 
of  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Why  should  you  not  do  so  now  ? 
For  fear  of  the  consequences?  We  have 
been  told,  in  no  measured  language,  by  the 
Press,  that  our  own  persons  or  our  proper- 
ty may  be  attaclced,  and  I  must  say,  that 
nothing  can  be  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  as  these  threats  so  circu- 
lated. I  think  it  very  probable  that  there 
will  be  disturbances ;  I  have  full  confidence 
in  the  firmness  of  the  Government,  and 
that  they  will  be  put  down.  I  shall  be  sorry, 
however,  that  such  events  should  take 
place,  as  individuals  perhaps  more  delud- 
ed than  guilty  will  be  the  victims.  I  do 
not  disregard  consequences,  but  from  what 
a  re  they  to  proceed? — from  disappointment? 

Now  what  is  it  that  the  people  expect  fiom 
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the  Bill  ?  Looking  to  the  great  number 
of  petitions  which  explain  their  expecta- 
tions, but  not  one  half  of  their  delusions ; 
such  as,  that  those  who  have  any  thing  to 
sell  must  always  obtain  a  great  price,  and 
those  who  have  to  purchase,  find  every 
thing  cheap.  The  prayers  of  the  petition 
are  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
which  would  recoil  upon  themselves ;  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  the  appropriation  of 
Church  property-  to  the  uses  of  the  State, 
&c.  Now  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  say, 
that  there  will  be  no  such  consequences, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  believe  it;  but  if  the 
expectations  of  the  people  be  not  realized, 
will  they  not  be  dissatisfied?  Will  they 
not  be  equally  clamorous  in  expressing 
their  disappointment,  and  might  not  the 
same  argument  be  urged  to  persuade  you 
to  consent  to  more  dangerous  but  inevita- 
ble concessions  ? 

In  conclusion — I  must  say,  fain  would  I 
see  this  effervescence  subside.  If  I  were 
to  frame  a  wish  and  devise  the  means  for 
restoring  calm  to  the  public  mind,  confi- 
dence to  all  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce, trade,  or  agriculture,  and  to  the 
possessors  of  property,  it  would  be,  that 
we  should  renew  the  charter  of  our  Con- 
stitution for  two  years,  with  all  its  defects, 
all  its  anomalies,  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
risk  of  suffering  those  calamities  which 
may  attend  so  defective  a  state  of  Repre- 
sentation. At  the  end  of  that  time,  you 
would  come  to  the  discussion  in  a  calmer 
state  of  mind,  with  better  hope  of  tem- 
perate discussion  and  of  prudent  decision. 
But  this  would  not  suit  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters ;  they  wish  that  the  agitation  may  con- 
tinue ;  it  is  like  the  fever  which  gives  the  pa- 
tient artificial  strength,  though  it  will 
finally  cause  his  destruction. 

May  the  arguments  against  this  Bill 
which  have  been  so  ably  advanced  by 
others,  and  the  in  treaties  which  commun- 
ity of  interest  allows  me  to  address  to  you; 
have  some  effect.  Do  not,  in  die  hope  of 
improvementi  rashly  endanger  our  vener- 
able Constitution,  which  has  been  the  ad- 
miration and  the  envy  of  the  world ;  in 
which  various  interests  are  balanced,  op- 
posite elements  brought  together,  not  in 
conflict,  but  in  beautiful  harmony ;  which 
not  the  wisdom  of  man,  assisted  by  ex- 
perience ;  not  time,  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stances, could  ever  have  effected  without 
the  aid  of  that  all-gracious  Power,  which 
I  trust  baa  not  yet  withdrawn  its  protec* 


tion  from  this  favoured  land.  Do  not  let 
us  return  to  that  chaos  in  which  these  ele- 
ments would  still  exist,  but  not  in  'anion  ; 
do  not  adopt  the  theories  of  those  innova* 
tors,  whose  motto  seems  to  be,  NuM  su<t 
forma  manebit. 

For,  my  Lords,  the  evil  will  not    rest 
here ;  the  wish  for  change  extends  to  all 
your  institutions — the  abolition  of  a  Church 
in  union  with  the  State — the  division   of 
property  amongst  all  the  children,  as    in 
France — the  consequent  destruction  of  an 
hereditary  Peerage,  and  an  interference 
with  the  succession  of  the  Crown,    are 
theories  which  it  is  admitted  cannot  be 
realized  till  this  Bill  shall  have  laid  the 
foundation.      These    are  not  the    opin- 
ions, as  they  formerly  were,  of  men  of  some 
talent,  but  of  little  influence ;  they  pro- 
ceed  from,  and  are  vindicated,  to   my 
knowledge,  by  men  of  talent,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  family ;  and  such  as  would 
present  themselves  as  candidates,  with  a 
certainty  of  being  chosen  by  that  constitu- 
ency which  this  Bill  creates. 

My  Lords,  you  have  this  night,  not  only 
to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Britain,  the 
fate  of  Europe  is  involved  in  your  decision; 
if  England  be  convulsed,  if  she  should  suffer 
even  bloodless  revolution,  the  only  barrier 
would  be  removed  which  opposes  that 
spirit  which  attacks  all  ancient  institutions, 
all  established  governments.    War,  which 
(whatever  may  be  said)  is  equally  depre- 
cated by  us  all,  will  probably  ensue;  and 
its  attendant  calamities  will  not  be  lessen* 
ed,  if,  under  the  guidance  of  the  present 
Ministers,  and  adopting  an  inverted  policy, 
we  should  And  ourselves  arrayed  by  the  side 
of  our  former  enemies,  and  opposed  to  our 
roost  ancient  and  faithful  allies.     This 
course  of  policy  was  never  followed  hot 
in    the    last   years   of  Queen  Anne;  a 
period  which  has  of  late  been  forcibly 
brought  to  my  recollection,  and  of  which 
an  assertion  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
has  again  reminded  me,  that  he  would 
never  abandon  the  Bill,  while  he  retained 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success.    Now 
there  were  two  ways  of  carrying  the  Bill ; 
the  one  was,  by  obtaining  the  majority  of 
the  existing  Members  of  this  House ;  aiKi 
the  other,  by  recommending  to  the  Crown 
an  undue  exercise  of  its  undoubted  prero- 
gative, the  creation  of  Peers ;  and  as  in 
the  times  to  which  I  have  alludied,  a  whim- 
sical question  was  put  to  the  twelve  new 
Peers,  Whether  they  voted»  like  a  Petty 
Jxuj,  by  their  Foremaoy  we  should  here  tq 
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ask.  Whether  these  Peers  would  vote  by 
their  Cetiturion  ?  So  great  would  be  the 
number  required  to  overpower  the  strong 
feeliog  in  this  House,  of  want  of  confidence 
in  Ministers,  and  of  objection  to  this  Bill. 
.  But>  my  Lords,  1  have  done ;  and  re* 
turn  you  many  thanks  for  your  indulgence, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  prove  (or  attempt 
to  prove)  that  my  opinions  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  prejudice,  but  of  long,  I  may  say, 
painful,  meditation. 

Lord  King  said,  that  a  great  deal  of 
matter  had  been  touched  upon  which  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  their  Lordships.  Amongst 
others  was  that  which  might  be  designated 
the  rump  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  he  must  be  little  less 
than  a  fool  who  would  deny  that  advan- 
tages were  not  likely  to  arise  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  could  not  venture  to  place  before  bis 
eyes  the  picture  of  what  the  state  of  the 
country  would  be  when  it  was.  known  that 
a  proposal  bftd  been  made  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  a  positive  rejection  to  the 
Bill — a  Bui  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, might  be,  indeed,  rejected  by  that 
Honse,  but  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
consider  of  the  prudence  of  rejecting  it. 
That  it  bad  opponents  he  knew ;  the 
<^Ir»  leonuRi  vincula  recuiantium.** 

He  trusted,  however,  that  although  these 
lions  might  indulge  their  resentment,  they 
would  l^  at  least  chained  and  rendered 
harmless.  He  trusted  that  they  would  not 
long  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  undue 
power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of 
their  countrv.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Mansfield)  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  be  would  advise  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  the  measure  alone  for  two 
Years.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he  wished 
he  could  suggest  some  method  of  pacifying 
the  country,  and  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  tlie  present  excitement.  And  how  did 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  so  anxious  to 
put  an  end  to  ttie  excitement,  propose  to 
accomplish  his  object  ?  Why,  he  would 
pacify  the  country  by  rejecting  the  Bill, 
and  leaving  the  people  to  indulge  in  all 
those  feelings  of  exasperation  which  the 
dissppointment  of  their  hopes  must  excite. 
The  noble  Lord  and  his  friends  had  met 
the  question  with  a  pure  and  simple  rejec- 
tion. The  Bill  was,  in  their  opinion,  too 
dangerous  even  to  be  entertained.  They 
would  not  eren  allow  it  to  go  to  a  Com- 


mittee [no,  no].  Why,  if  they  met  the 
question  with  a  decided  negative,  how 
were  they  to  go  to  a  Committee  ?  No, 
their  Lordships  would  not  even  consider 
the  merits  of  the  measure  sent  io  them  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  they  rejected 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  say,  that  the 
country  was  not  to  hope  from  them  that 
any  measure  of  Reform  would  be  enter- 
tained. That  was  the  gist  of  the  Motion, 
and  of  all  the  speeches  he  had  heard.  If 
it  was  not,  he  knew  not  what  they  meant. 
He  now  came  to  another  question.  What 
were  the  evils  the  country  complained  of? 
— war,  taxes,  and  debt.  He  did  not  deny 
that  the  people  were  too  fond  of  war ;  but 
he  contended,  that  the  people  changed 
their  opinion  of  its  necessity  much  sooner 
than  the  Parliament.  Would  the  first 
war  with  America  have  continued  so  many 
years  under  the  authority  of  a  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  ?  But  that  was  not 
the  only  evil — the  proprietors  of  Parlia- 
ment were  now  also  the  proprietors  of  the 
taxes.  He  called  them  proprietors  of 
Parliament,  in  the  language  of  Grattao, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  offen- 
sive phrase  of  boroughmongers.  He 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord  how  this  pro- 
prietorship worked.  From  a  list  of 
places  and  pensions  above  1 ,0002.  a-year, 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
printed  by  its  order,  it  appeared  that  the 
members  of  their  Lordships'  House  re- 
ceived above  300,0002.  a-year  out  of  the 
taxes  and  otherwise,  under  the  name  of 
pensions,  places,  and  salaries.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  proprietorship  system,  and 
the  nomination  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  noble  Lord  and  his  fi  lends  laid  great 
stress  on  the  worst  part  of  the  system,  and 
seemed  to  think  the  worst  possessed  the 
greatest  merit.  He  (Lord  King)  remem- 
bered the  time  when  no  one  would  dare  to 
mention  such  things,  and  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  other  House  would  have 
called  any  man  to  order  who  ventured  to 
talk  of  nomination  boroughs.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  system  was  recognised  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  Members  seemed  to 
glory  in^what  B^rke  called  the  shameful 
parts  of  the  Constitution.  Corruption 
and  all  its  attendant  abuses  were  stnpped 
naked  to  the  view.  There  was  no  longer 
any  disposition  to  conceal  it.  Th»y  were 
told  that  the  Bill  proposed  a  new  Consti- 
tution. Whose  fault  was  it  that  such  a 
Bill  was  now  before  them  ?  And  he  would 
say  more,  that  if  they  did  not  now  coo« 
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cede  this  timely  Reform,  they  would, 
perhaps,  be  compelled  to  grant  another 
Reform,  which  they  would  consider  still 
more  untimely  than  even  a  very  moderate 
Reform  was  thought  to  be  some  years  ago. 
He  would  not  say  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence. They  were  implored  to  grant 
this  Reform  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  they  should  take  heed  lest  they 
forced  the  people  to  that  general  under- 
standing respectingthe  non-payment  of  the 
taxes,  which  they  had  threatened.  The 
people,it  was  well  known,  had  for  some  time 
thought  that  the  taxes  voted  by  a  con- 
demned House  of  Commons  might,  under 
certain  contingencies,  be  refused.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  further 
than  to  implore  them  to  consider  well  the 
consequences  of  what  they  were  about  to 
do.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  stating, 
that  he  never  voted  more  heartily  for  any 
measure,  than  he  should  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  said,  before  he 
attempted  to  address  himself  to  the  ge- 
neral question,  be  should  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down.  That  noble  Lord  had  address- 
ed himself,  not  to  the  question  of  Reform, 
but  had  indulged  in  a  criticism  upon  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Wharn- 
clifie).  He  complained  that  the  motion 
was  that  of  simply  rejecting  the  Bill,  but 
the  fact  was,  that  his  noble  friend  had  sat 
down  without  making  any  motion-  at  all. 
Being  then  called  upon  to  move,  he  said, 
certainly,  that  his  motion  was  to  reject  the 
Bill — but  he  (the  Marquis  of  Bute)  under- 
stood him  to  mean  no  more  by  that,  than 
if  he  had  moved  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  He  had 
not  understood  from  the  noble  Earl  near 
him  (the  Earl  of  Mansfield)  that  he  object- 
ed to  Reform  altogether,  but  only  that  he 
objected  to  this  Bill ;  and  he  perfectly  well 
knew  that  his  noble  relative  (Lord  Wharn- 
clifie)  did  not  object  to  Reform  altogether. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  understood 
him  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared  not  only 
to  make  concessions,  but  concessions  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  He  had  under- 
stood him  to  say  this  on  more  occasions 
than  one;  and  he  had  even  heard  him 
point  out  what  the  concessions  were  which 
he  was  ready  to  grant  to  the  people  in  the 
way  of  Reform.  No  man  had  ever  asserted 
that  everything  connected  with  the  present 
system  of  Representation  was  perfectly  cor- 
if%QX%  It  never  bad  been  asserted;  but  wh«t 


noble  Lords  objected  to  in  reality  was,  the 
Bill  on  the  Table  of  the  House ;  and  they 
contended,  that  if  we  must  have  Reform, 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  a  Reform  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  Constita- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  with  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  history  told  as  tbaC 
that  Constitution  was  founded.    He  freely 
admitted  that  he  was  himself  one  of  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  no  great  benefit 
could   accrue   to   the   people  from     any 
scheme  of  Reform  which  he  bad  ever  seen 
broached.     This  was  his  honest  opinioD  ; 
but  still  he  was  prepared  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  great  questions,  to  bow  to  the  sense 
of  those  whom  he  considered  from   their 
talent,   their  education,  their  rank    and 
property,  to  be  well  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  such  matters.    He  begged 
to  assure  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Eari 
Grey)  that  if  he  had  any  hesitation  in  op- 
posing this  Bill,  that  hesitation,  if  it  did 
not  altogether    arise  from,  was,   at    all 
events,  greatly  increased,  by  the  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  him.     What  he 
conceived  to  be  the  principle  upon  which 
the  authors  of  this  Bill  proceeded  was,  that 
of  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  those  evils 
in  the  Representation  of  the  country  which 
were  most  complained  of — namely,  nomi- 
nation boroughs.     Now,  he  was  prepared 
to  contend,  that  this  Bill  established  the 
principle   of    nomination  to    an    extent 
fully  as   objectionable  as  could   be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  any  of  those  boroughs 
which  were  thus  to  be  disfranchised.     It 
was  said  that  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
were  injured  by  these    nomination   bo- 
roughs, but  how  he  could  not  tell.  It  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  how  such  an 
opinion  could  be  entertained.     He  denied 
the  proposition  in  Mo.     However  popular 
this  topic  might  be,  and  he  admitted  that 
it  would  do  at  the    hustings,  or  at  a 
tavern  dinner,  he  would  ask,  if  any  noble 
Lord  in  that  House,  or  if  any  man  who 
thought  that  his  opinion  would  be  listened 
to,  would  assert  that  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  that  the  liberty  of  individuals,  or 
that  the  security  of  property,  waa  less  now 
than  it  was  in  those  times  which  had  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  glorious  epochs  of 
the  country  ?    The  greater  part  of  those 
nomination  boroughs  had  been  created  in 
the  times  of  the  Tudors,  and  they  vere 
selected,  not  for  their  riches,  or  the  num- 
ber of  their  population,  but  because  the 
Crown  wished  .to  make  use  of  them  to 
promote  ita  own  arbitrary  views,    An4 
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what  was  the  result?    He  was  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that  so  far  from  this  being 
injurious  to  liberty,  in  a  few  years  after 
they  were  formed,  the  Members  for  those 
boroughs  were  the  most  violent  opposers 
of  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  the 
first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
that  boroughs  became  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
they  became  the  subject  of  sale  and  nomi* 
nation.    Then  began  that  contest  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Crown  with  respect 
to  borough  influence,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  influence  of  either  was  much 
leas  now  than  it  was  when  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover came  to  the  Throne — ^the  period  so 
often  triumphantly  referred  to  as  the  most 
glorious  of  the  Constitution.  But  how  did 
the  noble  Lord  propose  to  get  rid  of  the 
nomination  boroughs?  Why,  by  sweeping 
away  a  great  part  of  these  boroughs,  by 
destroying  the  Corporations,  and  substi- 
tuting   for   them  a    uniform  system    of 
three-and-sixpenny  voters.     In  the  first 
place,  it  put  an  end  altogether  to  the 
nomination  boroughs  in  schedule  A,  and 
in  their  stead  it  would  establish  one  uni- 
form system  of  constituency — a  consti- 
tuency essentially  democratic,  and  which, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  10/.  house- 
holders, would  be  productive  of  ten  times 
more  bribery  and  corruption  than  pre- 
vailed at  present.     Every  one  knew  the 
influence  exercised  in  country  towns  by 
attomies,  and  a  certain  class  of  monied 
men,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  to 
place  all  the  constituency  under  the  dic- 
tation of  one  or  two  individuals.  The  new 
constituency  would  aggravate  the  evils  of 
nomination  tenfold,  for  the  real    voter 
would  be  the  secret  owner  of  the   10/. 
tenement — the  speculating  builder — who 
would  count  the  votes  as  so  much  interest 
in  his  outlay.     At  present  the  nomination 
boroughs  were  useful  as  channels  through 
which  the  colonial  interests  obtained  the 
means  of  Representation,  and  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  just  influence  of  the 
Peers  in  the  decisions  of  the  Legiskiture ; 
but  the  new  nomination  system  would  be, 
from  its  4cmocratic   character,  fatal  to 
both,  particularly  to  that  hereditary  influ- 
ence which  it  was  the  special  care  of  their 
ancestors  to  preserve.    The  noble  Lords 
wished,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  promote  the 
liberty,  and  happiness,  and  morality,  of 
the  people ;  but  this  Bill  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  views.    Nothing 


was  more  carefully  attended  to  by  our 
ancestors  than  to  preserve  the  hereditary 
principle  of  our  Constitution  in  all  its 
parts.  That  principle  was  the  soul  of  the 
monarchy.  But  by  destroying  the  Corpo- 
rations— ^by  taking  away  those  privileges 
which  the  present  race  of  freemen  enjoyed, 
and  which  they  expected  to  transmit  to 
their  children,  this  Bill  destroved  that, 
and,  by  destroying  that,  would  mjure  the 
hereditary  principle,  and  would  certainly 
injure  the  monarchy.  He  was  not  a  friend 
to  abuses,  and  if  such  as  existed  could  be 
corrected,  he  should  not  object ;  but  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  great  changes 
proposed  by  this  Bill.  It  would  not  get 
rid  of  nomination  and  corruption,  and  for 
these  reasons  he  meant  to  vote  against  the 
Bill ;  though  he  repeated,  that  he  should 
not  object  to  any  measure  which  would 
get  rid  of  abuse.  The  Bill,  however,  went 
so  far — the  changes  it  introduced  were  so 
numerous  and  so  violent — the  principle 
was  so  new,  that  he  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility go  the  length  of  the  Bill.  He  knew 
that  many  noble  Lords  who  went  further 
than  he  did,  would  not  consent  to  this 
Bill.  With  reference  to  that  country  with 
which  he  was  connected,  he  would  offer 
one  observation.  He  admitted  that  the 
system  of  Representatiou  there  established 
was  incorrect  in  principle ;  but  he  denied 
that  it  had  been  injurious  in  practice.  He 
wished  to  say  for  himself  distinctly,  and 
with  respect  to  the  county  which  bore  his 
name,  that  what  had  appeared  in  the 
papers  was  not  correct.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  an  influence  exercised  there; 
but  it  was  nothing  but  the  influence  of 
property  fairly  exercised.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  that  property  would  not  be  in- 
jured, nor  the  influence  lessened  by  the 
Bill.  Individually  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  interest  would  be  the  same  as  before. 
While  thus  pointing  out  the  monstrous 
defects  of  the  Bill,  he  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
averse  to  any  moderate  plan  of  removing 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  present 
system,  but  only  to  such  a  violent  and 
sweeping  remedy  as  that  proposed  by 
Ministers  Jcn>f  o/*"  Adjourn**]. 

Lord  J^kamcliffe  wished,  before  their 
Lordships  adjourned  for  that  evening,  to 
set  himself  right  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  his  Amendment.  He  had  just  been  in- 
formed, that,  as  it  then  stood,  it  might  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  an  aflronttothe 
House  of  Commons.    Now  nothing  could 
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be  further  from  his  intentions  and  wishes, 
and  he  therefore  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
it,  and  propose  in  its  stead  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
.  Lord  Holland  very  willingly  gave  the 
noble  Lord  full  credit  for  his  declaration, 
that  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  forthwith, 
and  withoutfurther  preface,  rejected,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  thereby  offer  a  direct 
affront  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
still  felt  it  would  be  improper  for  their 
Lordships  to  assent  to  his  proposition  to 
withdraw  it.  When  ^it  was  recollected, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  had 
been  held  that  evening  on  the  noble  Lord*s 
Amendment,  those  who  expressed  their 
determination  to  support  it  did  so  on  the 
explicit  ground  that  '*  by  its  form  it  shut 
out  all  hope  of  Reform  whatever,"  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  due  to  their  own 
consistency  to  persist  in  an  Amendment  so 
supported.  He,  for  one,  therefore,  would 
resist  the  withdrawal  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion. 

Lord  Whamcliffe :  I  know  not  what  are 
the  motives  which  may  have  influenced 
other  noble  Lords  to  support  my  Amend- 
ment, but  for  myself,  I  must  repeat,  that  so 
far  from  wishing  or  intending  to  thereby 
offer  an  affront  to,  or  mark  of  reprobation 
on,  the  House  of  Commons,  that  1  will  not 
divide  the  House  upon  it.  Let  other 
noble  Lords  act  as  they  will,  1  will  not 
press  it,  and  therefore  in  courtesy  I  hope  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  withdraw  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Lord  Holland  repeated,  that  after  the 
turn  which  the  debate  had  taken  on  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment,  it  was  but  right 
that  the  House  should  express  its  opinion 
formally  on  its  merits.  The  Motion,  be- 
sides, was  not  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  Baron,  but  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  into  whose 
bands  it  had  been  p,ut,  so  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  their  own  established  rules  if 
they  consented  to  its  being  then  withdrawn. 

Lord  Plunkeit  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend.  He  was  confident  that  the  noble 
Baron  had  no  intention  to  offer  the  Com- 
mons an  affront  by  a  Motion  which  was 
tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  Bill  which 
they  had  sent  up  for  their  concurrence,  but 
still  felt  that  after  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Mansfield)  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed them  with  so  much  zeal  aud  ability, 
that  he  would  support  the  Amendment, 
'^  because  it  put  an  end  to  every  hope  of 
Reform  in  any  thape  whatever  for  the  pre- 


sent.''  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  supporters 
of  the  Amendment  to  consent  to  its^vith- 
drawal.  The  noble  Baron,  by  withdraw- 
ing an  Amendment  supported  on  s«ch 
g^unds,  must  count  on  losing  hii  present 
supporters. 

The  Earl  o{  Mansfield  begged  leave  to 
explain  his  own  meaning.  Whatever  form 
the  noble  Lord  might  have  put  his  Motion 
in,  his  arguments  would  nave  been  the 
same.  He  considered  that  he  was  supporting 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill ;  he  wished  it  to 
be  rejected,  and  he  should  have  used  the 
same  language  had  the  Motion  been  to 
read  the  Bill  that  day  six  months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  wished  to  direct 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  particolar 
situation  in   which  he  was  placed    with 
respect  to  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment. 
A  Motion  was  originally  submitted  to  their 
notice,  that  the  Bill  be  then  read  a  second 
time,  to  which  the  noble  Baron  moved  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  forthwith  re- 
jected.   That  Amendment  was  put  in  his 
hands,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  Motion 
they  were  then  discussing.  Now  there  coald 
be  no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  had  the 
right  to  ask  for  leave  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, but  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that 
the  House  should  be  unanimous  in  their  as- 
senting to  its  being  so  withdrawn  before  he, 
as  Speaker,  could  pronounce  that  it  could 
be  so  withdrawn  consistently  with  the  rules 
of  the  House.     If  any  single  noble  Lord 
objected  to  its  being  withdrawn,  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)   was  bound  to  put  it 
formally  from  the  Woolsack,  so  that  the 
noble   Lord's  declaration,  that  he  would 
not  divide  the  House  on  it,  was  practically 
nugatory,  and  would  be  so  till  every  other 
noble  Lord  had  waived  his  objection  to  its 
being  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  o(  Skaftesbury  thought  that  all 
difficulties  would  be  got  over  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  putting  the  question  in 
the  usual  form  of  Amendment,  namely, 
that  *'  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question." 

Earl  Grey  differed  from  the  noble  Earl, 
and  agreed  in  the  view  taken  by  his 
noble  friends  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Amendment.  After  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  supporters  of  that  Amendment,  that 
their  approval  of  it  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  it  '*  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reform 
altogether,  and  thus  save  the  public  from 
all  delusion  on  the  subject,"  it  was  right 
that  it  should  be  recorded  on  their  Journals, 
that  a  Bill  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Com** 
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inonfl  had  been  met  by  the  most  unmual 
and  harsh,  and  most  extraordinary  motion 
of  an  nnqualiBed  rejection.  It  was  the 
more  incumbent  upon  them  to  thus  enable 
the  country  to  view  the  Motion  in  its  true 
colours,  because  the  noble  Mover  was 
bound  to  justify  it  by  exposing  the  defec- 
tiveness of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ag;ain9t 
which  it  was  directed.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
however,  the  noble  Lord's  objections  were 
directed  wholly  against  the  details  (which 
more  properly  would  come  under  discussion 
at  a  future  stage),  while  the  principle  was 
led  totally  untouched.  The  noble  Earl 
then  expressed  a  hope  that  the  discussion 
would  terminate  there  for  that  evening, 
their  Lordships  consenting  to  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  till  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case  were  these — that 
his  noble  friend  having  sat  down  without 
moving  his  Amendment,  he  then  got  up 
and  inadvertently  made  the  Motion  in  its 
present  shape.  He  was  surprised  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  his  Majestv's 
Ministers  should  offer  any  obstacle  to  his 
noble  friend's  withdrawing  his  Motion,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  the  usual 
and  regular  shape.  His  noble  friend  had 
appealed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House,  and,  for  his  part,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  did  not  envy  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  dignified  position  which  had 
been  assumed  by  them  on  this  occasion, 
even  supposing  that  they  were  right  in 
their  view  as  to  the  line  of  order.  He 
believed,  however,  that  they  were  wrong, 
and  he  believed  so  for  this  reason,  that  the 
only  motion  which  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  would  have  to  put  would  be, 
that  **  the  words  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question."  Now  his  noble  friend 
merely  wished  to  substitute  for  the  words 
which  he  had  originally  moved,  the  usual 
form  of  words  employed  in  moving  the  re- 
jection of  a  Bill;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  House,  if  they  had  the  right  of 
preventing  him  from  doing  so,  would  exer- 
cise such  a  right,  at  least  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  never  remembered  an  instance 
of  its  exercise.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
no  noble  Lord  would  be  brought  over  to 
the  side  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  by  so 
shallow,  and  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  urged  the  objection,  he 
would  say  so  paltry  an  artifice  as  thin. 
No  matter  what  might  be  the  form  of 
words  employed,  it  was  well  understood  by 


all  that  the  Motion  meant  the  throwing  out 
of  the  Bill,  and  nothing  more  or  less.  The 
fair  course  of  proceeding  would  be,  to 
allow  his  noble* friend  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
it,and  putting  it  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
shape. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  know  what 
question  was  at  present  before  the  House 
for  discussion  ? 

Lord  TFAarnc/t^<?  could  assure  the  noble 
Lords  opposite,  that  his  great  object  was, 
to  have  this  Bill  rejected,  and  as  the  usual 
mode  of  doing  so  in  the  case  of  a  bill  was, 
to  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  he  did  imagine  that  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  his  alter- 
ing his  Motion  to  that  form.  It  was  quite 
absurd  to  try  to  puzzle  people  out  of  doors 
by  proceeding  in  the  kind  of  way  that  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  insisted  upon.  Every 
one  would  know  that  the  Motion  "  that  this 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months,"  in  point  of  fact,  was  as  complete  a 
rejection  of  the  Bill  as  if  the  Motion  stood 
•*  that  this  Bill  be  rejected."  Why,  therefore, 
object  to  the  altering  his  Motion?  Was  it  an 
attempt  to  fix  upon  him  (LordWhamcliffe) 
an  intention  to  give  offence  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  people^  by  the  use  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  Amendment,  as  it 
stood,  was  couched  ?  Was  that  the  object 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  in  view  ?  If  it 
was  not,  why  not  allow  him  to  alter  the 
Amendment,  especially  as  he  had  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  disrespect  towards 
the  House  of  Commons  in  moving  the 
Amendment  in  its  present  shape  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  order. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  regular  ouestion 
before  the  House  at  present.  He  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
noble  Lord,  but  in  order  to  give  him  and 
other  noble  Lords  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  some  question,  he 
would  move  that  the  further  consideration 
of  this  question  be  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  would  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  that  question. 
Ag^in  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  and  he  would  a^k  them,  whether 
they  meant  to  impute  to  him  the  intention, 
in  using  the  words  of  the  present  Amend- 
ment, to  put  an  affront  on  the  House  of 
Commons?  Did  they  mean  to  impute 
thot  to  him  which  he  had  not  intended,  and 
which  he  had  disavowed  ?  If  that  was  the 
object  which  the  noble  Lords  had  in  object- 
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ing  to  the  alteration  of  his  Amendment,  he 
would  give  them  joy  of  their  triumph.  It 
was  at  best  but  a  paltry  endeavour  to  cast 
an  imputation  upon  him  which  he  did  not 
deserve,  and  to  attach  a  meaning  to  words 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  convey. 
Again,  he  would  wish  them  joy  of  a  triumph 
under  such  circumstances. 

Lord  Holland  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
inquired  whether,  in  objecting  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  Amendment,  he  meant  to 
impute  to  him  any  intention,  in  proposing 
that  Amendment  in  its  present  shape,  to 
put  an  affront  on  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
He  did  not  impute  any  such  intention  to 
the  noble  Lord,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  him- 
self disavowed  it.  But  then  the  noble  Lord 
rejoined,  **  Why  object  to  the  withdrawing 
of  my  Amendment?"  Why,  in  the  first 
place,  he  (Lord  Holland)  had  a  right  as  an 
individual  Peer,  once  that  the  Motion  was 
made,  to  object  to  its  being  withdrawn, 
without  at  all  meaning  to  cast  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  it ;  and 
in  the  second  place  his  reason,  for  doing 
so  in  this  instance  was,  that  he  believed 
that  the  form  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
put  his  Motion  was  highly  advantageous  to 
the  present  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  remarked,  that 
it  was  rather  odd  that  the  excuse  made  for 
the  noble  Baron  for  having  put  his  Amend- 
ment in  its  present  shape  was,  that  he  had 
done  so  '*  inadvertently,*'  seeing  that  the 
whole  of  the  noble  Baron's  speech  in 
moving  that  Amendment  was  an  attack 
upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  "  inad- 
vertencies "  which  he  attributed  to  them  in 
the  framing  of  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
After  dwelling  so  much  upon  what  he 
termed  **  inadvertencies,*'  the  noble  Lord 
himself,  it  would  appear,  had  "  inadvert- 
ently" moiced  an  Amendment  with  regard 
to  a  Bill  which  had  been  six  months 
before  the  public,  and  which  had  been 
sent  up  to  that  House  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  'that  the  noble 
Lord  (Wharncliffe)  had  assumed  a  tone 
which  little  became  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  spoke  of  a  triumph  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  and  he  wished 
t^iem  joy  of  it,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
country  would  understand  it.  Now,  there 
was  nothing  in  what  had  occurred  that  at 
all  justified  such  observations  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  Lord.  What  was  the  fact? 
Why,  that  the  noble  Lord  came  down  to 
the  House^  and,  after  making  a  long  speech 


against  the  Bill,  he  ended  with  the  unusual 
motion    '^  that    this    Bill    be    rejected." 
The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that  he  put  his 
motion  in  that  shape  inadvertently,  but 
who  could  have  supposed  that  it  was  an 
*' inadvertent"  motion.      It  had   all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  well  considered 
and  maturely  weighed.  Indeed,  the  naoiion, 
when  made,  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
cocted by  a  number  of  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  in  order  to  put  a  complete  eztio- 
guisher  on  the  question,  and   the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Mansfield)  distinctly  stated, 
that  he  cordially  supported  the  Motion  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  put,  with  a  view 
to  show  the  people  of  this  country,  that 
that  House  altogether'*  rejected*'  this  ques- 
tion.   Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  seeing  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
put  forwani  in  the  front  of  the  battle — 
that  he  made  a  Motion  which  was  sap- 
ported  in  the  way  that  it  had  been  sup- 
ported— that    the    motisti  itself  was   an 
unusQal  one,  and  taking  into  account  the 
pains  which  the  noble  Earl  (Mansfield) 
nad  taken  to  let  the  country  know  that 
this  Motion  meant  a  pure  and  complete 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  calling  all 
those  circumstances  to  mind,  he  certainly 
did  suppose  that  the  motion  which  had 
been  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  was  a  deli- 
berate and  well-comidered  act.   It  was  for 
these  reasons,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  any  triumph,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  anything  beyond  retaining  an  advan- 
tage that  arose  in  the  course  of  debate, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  acrimony  which 
had  been   displayed  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Carnarvon)  on  this  occasion,  he  (Earl 
Grey,)  would  say,  that  he  thought  that  the 
objection  which  had  been  raised  by   his 
noble  friend  behind  him, had  been  perfectly 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Tt  was  on  these  principles  that  he  supported 
the  objection  urged  by  his  noble  friend, 
and  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might 
appear  consistently  upon  their  Lordships 
Journals. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  he 
was  surprised  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  object  to  the  withdrawing  of  this 
Motion  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  altered, 
if  they  at  all  conceived  that  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  give  offence  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  his  part,  he  could  not 
understand  what  objection  there  could  be 
to  his  noble  friend's  being  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  it  in  less  objectionable  terms.    He 
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did  hope  that  the  noble  Lords  opposite 
would  yield  that  point  before  they  ad- 
journed this  night,  as  it  was  most  desirable 
that,  if  the  Bill  was  to  be  rejected,  it  should 
be  rejected  in  a  manner  the  most  palatable 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond :  The  only  pa- 
latable tbing  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
my  Lords,  will  be,  to  read  this  Bill  a  second 
time. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  that  the  intention  of 
his  noble  friend  had  been,  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  for  which  he  had  inadvertently 
substituted  the  present  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  wished  to  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  had,  iu  using  the 
present  words,  intended  to  convey  by  them 
a  greater  degree  of  bitterness  or  hostility 
against  the  Bill,  in  rejecting  it,  than  if  he 
had  moved,  in  the  usual  terms,  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Lord  Whamcliffe:  Certainly  not.  I 
intended  to  convev  nothing  more  than  if 
1  had  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months,  namely,  a  com- 
plete rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  part  of 
this  House. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  under 
such  circumstances,  though  he  could  not 
blame  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Holland)  for 
retaining  any  advantage  which  might  arise 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  still  he  thought 
that  he  ought  not  to  persevere  in  his 
objection. 

The  Duke  of  Buchingham  said,  that 
stating  the  objection  should  be  persevered 
in,  he  would  move,  as  it  was  competent 
for  any  noble  Lord  to  do,  as  an  amendment 
upon  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend,  "  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  he 
must  do  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Whamcliflfe) 
the  justice  to  declare,  that  be  had  some 
personal  communication  with  him,  after  he 
had  made  the  Motion,  because  he  under- 
stood that  to  reject  a  Bill  would  be  inter- 
preted as  treating  it  with  peculiar  dis- 
respect. But  his  noble  friend  had  not 
seen  it  in  that  light,  until  the  practice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  brought  under 
his  view,  when  he  at  once  declared  he 
could  have  no  intention  to  treat  the  House 
of  Commons  with  disrespect,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  after  the  assur- 
ance which  they  had  received  from  the 
noble  Lord,  that  in  proposing  this  amend- 
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ment  he  meant  nothing  more  than  if  he 
had  proposed  the  usual  amendment,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months,  he  was  most  willing  to  waive 
his  objection  against  the  noble  Lord's 
withdrawing  his  amendment. 

The  motion  for  allowing  Lord  Wharn- 
clifTe  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  put  and 
agreed  to. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  October  3,  1831. 

MuroTifl.!  BiUf.  Re«d  s  first  Uim;  PlunliUct.  Re«d 
ft  wooDd  Ume ;  tfi«  Sale  at  Beer  Act  AmeodmcDL  Read 
ft  thlid  Ume  tad  piMedi  Churchei  BuUdlog  Act  AnMmt. 
mait. 

RctunM  Ofdirad.  On  tha  Motion  of  Colood  Etavi^  m 
ftooount  of  the  quantity  of  SpMti  in  Imperial  Oallooa,  in 
iMind,  January.  18t6«  and  bunded  ilnoe  up  to  the  .5th 
January,  1S31,  with  the  quantity  that  bad  paid  duty,  && 

Petitions  picsented.  By  Colonel  ErAM a,  ftom  Tunbridge, 
pnying  for  inquiry  in  tlie  ease  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deaele. 
By  Mr.  Tthti*  ftom  the  Landowners  and  Parishionen  of 
the  Borough  of  Bridgewater,  against  the  General  Register 
BUL  By  Mr.  Cvtlaji  FiBOoaaoM.  ftom  Robert  Hunter,  of 
Lunna,  mie  of  tlie  Shetland  Islands,  for  a  Member  to  be 
granted  to  Shetland.  By  Mr.  RAiianT,  against  that  part 
of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Sootland,  whidi  unites  Ulloa  to 
Cladanannan,  firom  an  Inhabitant  of  UUoa. 

Irish  Yeomanry.]  Mr.  Zom^er/ rose 
to  present  Petitions  from  Gorey,  Temple- 
shambe,  Adamstown,  and  other  places  in 
Ireland,  praying  the  House  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  disband  the  Yeomanry  C3orps  in 
that  country.  These  petitions  were  respect- 
fully worded,  and  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  them.  He  would  take  that 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
deplorable  transactions  at  Newtownbarry, 
as  his  former  remarks  had  been  contra- 
dicted. He  now  therefore  repeated,  that 
all  his  former  statements,  and  he  had 
taken  great  pains  to  verify  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fact,  were  perfectly  true; 
that  one  was,  he  had  stated  that  two  of  his 
constituents  had  been  killed  in  that 
affray ;  the  case  was,  the  son  of  one  was 
shot  dead,  and  the  son  of  another  bodily 
wounded.  He  would  move,  that  the  peti- 
tions be  brought  up. 

On  the  question  that  they  be  printed, — 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  said,  he  regretted 
the  hon.  Member  had  again  brought  the 
subject  forward,  after  his  former  statements 
had  been  so  completely  met  by  affidavits 
and  evidence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
hon.  Member  who  heard  them,  were  quite 
conclusive. 

An  Hon.  Member  remarked,  that  the 
aspersions  on  the  Yeomanry  Force  as  a 
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body,  were  totally  unfounded,  and  he 
trusted  the  Qovernment  would  not  listen  to 
the  remarks  of  persons  whose  only  object 
was,  to  get  rid  of  a  loyal,  and  respectable 
force. 

Mr.  Blackney  :  Sir,  with  many  of  the 
signatures  to  this  petition  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted ;  some  of  them  are  those  of  my 
constituents,  and  highly  respectable  men. 
I  mingle  with  them  in  their  afflictions,  I 
sincerely  join  in  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 
What  remedy  can  be  had  for  this  unnatu- 
ral state  of  things  ?     Reform  will  be  the 
antidote.    Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  benignity  of  a  just  and 
a  patriotic  King,  honest  Representatives 
will  hereafter  portray  the  sufferings  of  his 
Irish  subjects.     From  this  House  he  will 
learn  the  true  character  of  a  people,  loyal, 
though    oppressed;    easily    governed    in 
justice,  but  ever  unmanageable  under  a 
system  of  coercion.     Sir,  my  constituents 
complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Bill ; 
they  feel  indignant  at  reports  attributed  to 
hon.  Members  in  this  House,  as  to  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  auite  at 
variance  with  facts.     Sir,  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  intense  anxiety  and  impatience 
which    prevail   in   Ireland  on  this  great 
question.     We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  of 
the  deepest  interest ;  we  are  presently  to 
choose  k)etween  liberty    and    despotism. 
Shall  we,  the  Reformers  in  this  House, 
favoured  as  we  have  been  by  a  generous 
and  a  confiding  people,  look  on  with  apa- 
thy, whilst  powerful  enemies  to  their  liber- 
ties are  abroad,  active,  and  insidiously  at 
work  ?     Sir,  'tis  time  that  we  bestir  our- 
selves,  and  keep    in  view  the  powerful 
bearing  of  public  opinion;  and  whilst  we 
here  display  an   earnestness    worthy    of 
freemen,  and  inseparable  from  our  duty, 
in  a  cause  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
State,  we  may  engage  the  grave  attention 
of  high  personages  in  another  place,  remind 
them  of  expectations  out  of  doors,  and  a 
general  apprehension  of  calamities,  which 
would  probably  result  from  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Bill,     Sir,  I  will  not  give  way  to 
gloomy  anticipations ;   every  honest  man 
may  be  in  himself  a  host ;  if,  then,  we  are 
faithful  to  our  trust,  the  righteous  cause 
must  be  triumphant.     I  ask  pardon  for 
having  diverged  from  the  subject  immedi- 
ately before  the  House — I  feel  grateful  for 
your  indulgence. 

Colonel  Evans  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  2,000  regular  troops,  which 
might  have  been  conveyed  from  this  coun- 


try in  less  time  than  it  took  to  embody  tbe 
Yeomanry,  would  have  been  a  more  effici- 
ent force  than  ten  times  that  number  of 
irregular  troops. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  believed  the  Yeo- 
manry were  more  frequently  employed  in 
collecting  tithes,  than  in  any  other  service. 

Mr.  O*  Connell  withed  that  some  motion 
might  be  made  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Newtownbarry  affair,  so  that  the  transact 
tion  might  be  discussed  at  once,  and  not 
brought  forward  so  incessantly  upon 
petitions. 

Mr.  John  Brmime  knew,  that  in  Mayo 
the  Yeomanry  was  not  so  exclusively  a 
Protestant  force  as  some  Gentlemen  de- 
scribed it.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  admitted. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  defended  the  Yeo- 
manry. If  they  were  not  preserved,  and 
the  people  came  to  blows,  which  seemed 
very  likely,  as  agitators  were  continually 
going  through  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment must  maintain  20,000  men  in  Ulster 
alone.  If  Catholics  were  sometimes  ill- 
treated  by  the  Yeomanr^f,  as  hon.  Gentle- 
men said,  though  he  did  not  believe  it, 
Protestants,  he  could  assure  the  House, 
did  not  escape.  Frequently  were  they 
way*laid,  beaten,  and  murdered.  It  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland  to  disarm  the  Yeomanry. 

Mr.  *SAtfi7  maintained,  that  the  Yeomanry 
was  exclusively  a  Protestant  force ;  and 
unless  the  Government  wished  to  provoke 
civil  war,  they  ought  to  be  disarmed. 

Mr.  Wyse  hoped  that  some  early  day 
would  be  selected  for  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  when  some  resolution  might  be 
adopted,  which  would  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  decided  course. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  agitation  to  which  hon.  Members 
alluded,  arose  principally  from  poverty 
and  oppression.  It  was  not  caused  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  gpreat 
as  were  his  talents.  He  was  persuaded, 
that  the  Yeomanry  only  exasperated  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  he  hoped, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  take 
a  course  which  shewed  that  it  felt  for  them. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Supply  —  Catholic  Witnesses.] 
Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Supply  granted  to  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  O'Conneil  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
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tbe  tion.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the  At- 
torney General),  whether  there  was  any 
parttdular  law  relating  to  Roman  Catholic 
witnesses  being  sworn  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  cause  of  his  asking  this  question 
was,  that  he  considered  a  witness  of  that 
persuasion  had  been  treated  with  indig- 
nity by  an  Election  Committee.  He  had 
been  under  examination  some  time,  until 
it  was  thought  proper  to  inquire  into  his 
religion,  and,  on  his  declaring  himself  a 
Catholic,  the  Committee  decided  he  must 
be  re-sworn  upon  a  Testament  having  a 
cross  upon  it. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  never 
heard  of  but  one  law  on  the  subject,  and 
that  was,  the  person  to  be  sworn  should 
take  the  oath  in  the  way  he  considered 
binding  on  his  conscience ;  and  if  a  Catho- 
lic, therefore^on  being  asked,  declared  the 
form  proposed  to  be  binding  upon  him,  it 
was  all  that  could  be  required. 

Report  brought  up. 

Mr.  Hunt  complained  of  the  levity  with 
which  money  was  voted  away  by  the 
House,  and  remonstrated  against  that  por- 
tion of  the  grant  which  was  on  account  of 
salaries. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  discussed  and  determined 
on  Friday  last. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Finances  of  the  Country.]  House 
in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  state  to  the  House  his  view  of  the 
Expenditure  and  Revenue  for  the  present 
year.  He  proposed  to  do  so-— first,  by 
stating  what  the  revenues  of  the  year 
would  be,  then  the  expenditure,  and  lastly, 
what  would  be  the  balance  of  the  account. 
The  mode  in  which  he  would  arrive  at 
this  result  would  be,  by  saying  what  the 
produce  of  last  year  was;  what  was 
the  difference  between  last  year  and  the 
current  year,  up  to  the  preftnt  time  ;  and 
what  would  he  probably  received  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  The  produce 
of  the  Customs  for  1830  amounted  to 
17,640,000/.  A  decrease  had  taken  place 
on  the  receipts  of  the  year,  that  was  up  to 
the  24th  of  September,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1831,  to  the  amount  of  644,000/. 
This  reduced  the  Customs  for  1831  to 
16,^6,000/.  I  calculate  (continued  the 
noble  Lord)  that  there  will  be  a  fur* 
ther  lost  of  210,000/.  upon  coals,  duties 
which  will  reduce  the  Coitoma  to  the 


amount  of  16,686,000/.  I  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  duties  on  cotton  and  on  coals 
exported  will  yield  an  increase  of  100,000/. 
making  the  whole  estimated  produce  of  the 
present  year  for  the  Customs  16,786,000/.; 
but,  to  keep  entirely  within  bounds,  I  will 
take  it  at  only  16,750,000/.  That  would 
allow  for  any  falling  off  which  might  take 
place  in  the  quarter  yet  to  run.  The 
produce  of  the  Excise  for  1830  was 
18,644,000/.  The  decrease,  up  to  the 
24th  of  September  is  upwardsofl  ,000,000/. 
And  I  calculate  that  the  further  reduction 
on  the  quarter  yet  to  run  will  amount  to 
400,000/.,  making  the  falling  off  in  the 
whole  year  1,901,000/.  The  estimated 
produce,  then,  of  the  Excise  for  this  year 
will  be  16,743,000/.  To  this,  however,  is 
to  be  added,  157,000  already  received  on 
account  of  the  wine  duties,  making  the 
probable  receipts  of  the  wholeExcise  for  the 
^enT  upwards  of  16,900,000/.;  but  I  will, 
m  order  to  allow  for  accidents,take  them  at 
1 6.800,000/.  With  respect  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  Customs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  what  is  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  have  been  reduced, 
and  what  effect  they  have  had  on  the 
revenues.  The  amount  of  taxes  reduced 
in  the  two  years  1830  and  1831,  in  the 
Customs  is  1,120,000/.,  and  in  the  Excise 
is  3,357,000/.,  making  the  whole  amount 
4,477,000/.  But  the  revenue  accruing 
from  the  Customs  and  Excise,  which 
amounted  in  1830  to  36,184,707/.  will  now 
amount  to  33,550,000/.  Thus  the  de- 
crease, by  a  fair  computation,  instead  of  be- 
ing 4,000,000/.,  has  only  been  2^634,000/. 
It  would  now  be  understood,  that  the 
Customs  amount  to  16,750,000/.  The 
Excise  amounts  to  16,800,000/.  The 
Stamps  and  Post-office  duties,  and  the  Mis- 
cellaneous branches  of  the  revenue  yielded 
nearly  14,000,000/.,  making  the  amount 
of  the  whole  revenue  47,250,000/.  He 
now  came   to  the  Expenditure.     At  this 

fieriod  Government  knew  better  what  was 
Ikely  to  be  the  expenditure  than  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  Government  were  obliged 
to  make  up  the  amount  from  estimates, 
but  at  the  present  time  a  very  small  pro- 
portion was  made  up  from  them.  He 
could,  in  consequence,  make  a  statement 
of  the  expenditure  which  might  be  per« 
fectly  relied  on.  It  amounted,  up  to  the 
24th  of  September,  to  35,222,641/.  The 
expenditure  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 

the  vear  would  amount  to  ll;533y880/.> 
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tbus  making  the  whole  expenditure  for 
1831,  46,756,621/.     The  surplus  which 
would  remain,  after  deducting  the  expendi- 
ture from  the    revenue    would    he   just 
493,479/.     Tbe    expenditure,    he  found, 
for  1830,  was  47,812,000/.     He  had  ex- 
amined the  statements  in  every  way  that 
he  could,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
not    chargeable   with    any  exaggeration. 
He  had  consulted  those  in  the  Treasury 
whom  he  believed  to  have  had  the  most 
experience,  and   they  told  him,  that  he 
could  with  confidence  rely  on  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made.    The 
whole  effect  of  these  would  cause  him,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  few  remarks,  because  it 
appeared,  that  comparing  these  with  the 
statements  of  last  February,  the  amount  was 
rather  larger  than  he  stated  at  that  time, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  taxes  he 
had  been  enabled  to  repeal.    He  would 
only  state,  that  in  February  he  made  no 
allowance  for  the  general  increase  in  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  that  increase.     There  were, 
however,  two  other  circumstances  relative 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  the 
balance,  to  which  he  would  wish  to  advert; 
the  first  was  the  state  of  the  currency,  in 
consequence  of  a  question  that  was  asked 
a  few  nights  since  by  the  hon.  memberfor 
Oakhampton,   respecting   the  circulating 
medium;  and  his  present  statement  would 
be  considered  an  answer  to  that  statement. 
He  wished  most  particularly,  and  it  was 
desired  by  others  as  well  as  himself,   to 
state  the  course  which  had  been  pursued 
by  the  Bank  during  the  last  year,  in  order 
to  do  away  the  suspicions  and  hnputations 
thrown  out  that  it  had  again  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  currency.     It  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  House  that  the  ex- 
change had  for  a  long  time  been  against 
this  country*     In  consequence  of  this  there 
must  be  a  considerable   draft  upon  the 
Bank,  which  was  the  pivot  on  which  the 
circulating  medium  turned.     The  effect  of 
this  draft  on  the  Bank  produced  a  pres- 
sure on  commerce,  and  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  required    bills  to  be  dis- 
counted.    If  the  Bank  refused  to  discount 
them,  the  effect  would  be,  to  produce  a 
great  and  unnecessary  pressure  upon  com- 
merce.    The  course  which  the  Bank  had 
pursued,had  been,not  to  withhold  the  usual 
accommodation  of   discounting.      It  was 
essentially  necessary  that  the  Bank  should 
not  allow  its  securities  to  increase,  because, 
if  they  did,  while  the  drain  remained  upon 


them,  they  would  be  obliged  to  cootract 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 
which,  he  need  hardly  add,  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  injury.  The  Bank,  very  pro- 
perly, had  taken  care  that  the  securities  had 
not  increased  in  its  hands ;  but  as  private 
securities  had  increased,  it  had  brought, 
in  proportion,  to  the  market  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  Bank  securities.  The  effect  of 
this  caused  the  drain  to  act  on  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  this  country  gradually  and 
fairly.  The  country  had  indeed  felt  the 
effects  of  the  drain,  but  it  had  not  been  of 
that  sudden  character  which  in  former 
times  had  produced,  great  panics,  and  led 
to  such  disastrous  consequences.  He 
would  then  state  his  own  course  with  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  the  surplus 
funds.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
quarter,  an  average  of  the  surplus  four 
preceding  quarters,  was  taken  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  sum  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Debt  in  the  succeeding  quarter,  if  the 
revenue,  at  least,  was  not  manifestly  fall- 
ing. The  Act  allowed  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
to  apply  the  average  surplus  refenue  to  the 
purchase  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  deficiency 
bills,  as  well  as  stock ;  and  since  the  revenue 
had  been  diminished  so  much  by  the  re* 
duction  of  taxes,  the  surplus  had  been  ap- 
plied in  the  purchase  of  deficiency  bills  of 
the  Bank.  He  had  acted  in  this  manner 
in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  securities 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank;  and,  although 
the  plan  was  somewhat  operose,  the  effect 
was,  that  the  Debt  was  not  reduced  unless 
there  was  a,  real  surplus  of  revenue.  He 
did  not  feel  it  neccessary  to  detain  the 
House  any  longer,  and  he  would  only  add, 
that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
Customs  in  the  present  quarter,  but  from 
the  reports  he  had  received  from  the  out- 
ports  and  the  Treasury,  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  diminution  would  not 
continue.  He  should  move,  that  the  sum 
of  1 ,800,000/.  be  granted  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  in  aid  of  the  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  had  looked  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  this  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord.  If  he  had  not  been  inclined 
before  to  make  any  remarks,  he  thought 
that  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  fully 
justified  him  in  making  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. The  noble  Lord  was  satisfied  to 
find  himself  at  the  close  of  the  year. with 
a  surplus  no  larger  than  493,000/. ;  a  sum 
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in  no  way  sufficient  to  meet  even  the  con- 
tingencies and  expenses    to  which    the 
Goverament  was  liable — a  sum  infinitely 
less  than  any  former  Parliament  had  re- 
quired Ministers  to  retain — a  sum,  he  must 
say,  infinitely  less  than  was  required  for  the 
security  and  credit  of  the  country.     When 
they  considered  the  many  changes  that  had 
taken  place — when  they  considered  what 
the  noble  Lord  himself  had  stated,  he 
hardly  knew  what  the  House  could  think 
of  the  smallness  of  such  a  surplus.     He 
wished  that  the  noble  Lord  had  explained 
to  the  Committee  the  sum  total  of  the 
supplies  voted  for  the  year,  so  that  a  com- 
parison might  have  been  drawn  between 
the  amount  actually  voted,  and  the  estimate 
of  probable  expenditure,  as  calculated  by 
the  noble  Lord.     A  great  hazard,  he  was 
of  opinion,  had  been  run  with  respect  to 
the  revenue,  as  Ministers  had  not  taken 
into  account  what  claims  might  be  made 
upon  them  in  a  short  time  for  the  debts 
of  the  year,  and  whether  they  might  not 
be  made  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual. 
Such  a  hazard  had  been  run,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  should  be  called  to 
it.     Was  it  not  essential  that  they  should 
not  be  left,  in  tiroes  of  peace,  without  re- 
sources to  reduce  the  Debt,  which,  if  not 
reduced,  would  come  upon  the  country 
with  ereater  weight,  particularly  if  events 
should  compel  them  to  place  the  empire 
in  a  warlike  attitude?     It  was  the  part  of 
a  prudent  Government  to  look  at  events 
that  might  happen.     He  knew  no  more 
effectual  way  of  crippling  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  country   than   that  of 
avowing  they  were  determined  to  make  no 
efforts  to  reduce  either  the  interest  or  the 
capital  of  that  great  debt,  which  was  now 
accumulating,  but  which  must  some  way 
or  other  be  paid.     During  the  time  that  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  in- 
duced the   House  of  Commons  to  give 
their  assent  to  the  application  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
and  by  that  means  relieved  the  country 
from  a  part  of  the  burthen.     He  begged  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  state  of  the  debt  at  the  early  part  of 
1828,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  1831. 
In  1828  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
was  777,000,000/.,  and  the  annual  interest 
25,700,000/.     In  1831  the  funded  was  re- 
duced to  757,000,000/.,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  24,377,000/.,  making  in  three 
years  a  reduction    in    the  principal   of 
90|000|000/,|  tod  of  the  cbarg«  1 1400|000/. 


He  did  not  mean  to  state  this  was  all  clear 
advantage  to  tlie  country,  for  during  the 
time  there  had  been  an  increase  of  the  ter- 
minable annuities,  but  that  in  itself  was  a 
relief  to  the  public,  for  it  carried  with  it 
the  annual  application  of  a  part  of  the 
interest  paid  to  the  extinction  of  that  debt 
on  which  it  was  paid.   This  increase  in  the 
terminableannuities amounted  to 686,000/., 
leaving  a  balance  of  about  700,000/.  as  an 
absolute  relief  to  the  country.    There  was 
another  item  in   which  great  relief  had 
followed  from  pursuing  a  principle  different 
from  that  of  the  noble  Lord ;  the  interest 
on  Exchequer  bills  was  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  270,000/.,  and  between  January 
1828  and  January  1831  there  was  a  re- 
duction of  a  million  in  the  amount  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills.     He  had  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  because   he   was 
aware  that  the  public  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  immediate  reduction  of 
taxation,  without  considering  the  ultimate 
benefits  that  might  be  derived  from  pur- 
suing a  course  which  involved  some  present 
sacrifice.     He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue 
reduction  of  taxation,  provided  it  could 
be  effected  without  crippling  the  national 
credit  and  prosperity.     They  -must  deal 
first  with  their  debt,  and  apply  the  surplus 
revenue  to  reduce  taxes ;  it  was  by  pur- 
suing that  method  last  year  he  had  re- 
commended the  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/. ;    this  reduction 
arose  naturally  from  the  funds  already  in 
hand,  from  the  decrease  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  about  3,500,000/.,  and  al- 
lowed him  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  the 
House  **  You  have  funds  in  hand,  and  can 
reduce  taxation  in  a  mode  most  likely  to 
benefit  the  community,  and  at  the  same 
time  forward  their  permanent  interest  by 
reducing  the  debt.**     He  would  not  enter 
into  the  argument  whether  the  taxes  re- 
duced this  session  were  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  various  suffering  interests 
of  the  country.     He  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  given 
up  a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  900,000/.; 
but  as  he  had  no  command  over  that  com- 
plicated machinery  by  which  the  coal  tax 
was  regulated — the  people  had  not  bene- 
fitted by  the  remission  to  a  greater  amount 
than  250,000/.     With  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  surplus  revenue,  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  fairly  and  explicitly  stated 
the  nature   of  the    Bill  which    he  (Mr. 

Gottlburn)  bad  introduced.    The  object 
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was,  that  you  should  apply  to  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  Debt  the  exact  surplus  over  the 
expenditure.  If  that  was  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
roust  have  waited  till  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  applied  the  whole  of  the 
amount  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  To 
apply  a  large  sum  at  one  time,  for  that 
purpose,  was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  pro- 
duce great  fluctuation.  Parliament  had, 
therefore,  made  a  regulation  that  the  sur- 
plus of  each  quarter  should  be  employed. 
He  did  not  tnink  that  it  was  proper  to 
anticipate  the  revenue  for  the  quarter,  and 
employ  it  for  a  distinct  purpose,  as,  al- 
though no  augmentation  of  the  expense 
had  unexpectedly  taken  place,  still  such  a 
circumstance  was  not  unlikely  to  occur. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  only  effect  of 
the  noble  Lord's  conduct  in  purchasing  the 
deficiency  bills,  would  be,  to  put  into  the 
pocket  of  the  Bank  the  interest  of  so  much 
of  the  coming  in  revenue  as,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bills,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank.  A  deficiency  bill,  which  antici- 
pated the  quarterns  revenue,  was  obliged 
to  be  taken  up  each  succeeding  quar- 
ter. By  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills, 
the  public  obtained  the  interest  which  the 
Bank  now  had,  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
money  relieved  the  public  of  the  charge 
for  the  interest.  The  only  object  he  had 
in  view  on  the  present  occasion  was,  to 
call  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  most  important 
principle  of  attempting  to  discharge  a 
part  of  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred 
during  the  late  war ;  and  to  enter  his  de- 
cided protest  against  a  system  of  finance, 
which  he  feared  would  be  found  the  parent 
of  extravagance  and  ruin.  This  was  his 
present  object :  but  he  must  conclude  by 
saying,  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
presented  certainly  a  pleasing  aspect,  as 
it  showed  them  an  additional  example  of 
the  extent  and  power  of  the  country,  and 
gave  them  a  hope,  that  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  State  required  assistance, 
they  might  look  for  it  with  confidence 
amongst  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  the  Sinking  Fund  had  been  so 
notoriously  fallacious,  that  the  House,  be- 
fore the  right  hon.  Gentleman  resign- 
ed office,  had  determined  that  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  for  the  future,  should  consist  only 


of  the  surplus  revenue  and  expenditure^ 
In  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  however,  taken  a 
retrospective  instead  of  a  prospective  view. 
Had  he  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  esti- 
mated what  the  probable  amount  of  the 
surplus  would  be,  and  at  the  end,  wfaea 
he  found  his  anticipations  realized,  appro- 
priated the  money  accordingly,  he  would 
have  acted  on  sound  principles,  but  he 
had  acted  otherwise,  and  when  he  quitted 
office,  left  an  Act  of  Parliament  behind 
him,  which  bound  his  successors  to  act 
as  they  had  done.  Therefore,  if  there  was 
any  error  or  mismanagement  with  respect 
to  the  deficiency   bills,  it  was  owing  to 
the  bad  arrangements  of  the  late  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.     This  difficulty  he 
had  foreseen  and  mentioned,  and  it  ad- 
mitted of  no  other  remedy  than  an  Act  to 
repeal  the  former  one.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  suppose  the  country 
would  receive  injury  from  the  smalloess  . 
of  the  surplus  over  the  expenditure.     He 
(Mr.  Maberly)  had   always   maintained, 
that  it  was  better  to  relieve  the  country, 
heavily  burthened  with  taxes  as  it  was, 
by  a  reduction  of  these,  than  keep  up 
a  large  Sinking  Fund.     The  reduction  of 
taxes,    of  which    the    right  hon.   Gen- 
tleman seemed  so  proud,  as  effected  by 
the   late   Administration   was    the  great 
cause  of  the  smallness  of  the    present 
Sinking  Fund  :  he  ought  not  to  complaia 
of  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  these  acts  were  proper 
on  the  principle   of  relieving   a  country 
heavily  taxed  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd,    than   to    increase     the  funded 
debt,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  larger  Sink- 
ing Fund.     He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
the   noble  Lord   had   pursued   the    best 
course  that  had  been  left  open  to  him. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  had  no  doubt, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  remem- 
ber that  he  had  stated,  that  althou|^h  the 
surplus  was  very  small  at  the  begmning 
of  the  year,  yet,  that  he  did  expect  it 
would  increase  towards  the  end.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  was  not  so  large  as  was  desirable. 
With  respect  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
acted  perfectly  right  in  taking  a  retrospect* 
ive  instead  of  a  prospective  view,  as  had 
been  contended  for  by  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Maberly).  An  estimate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  would  be  more  likely 
to  lead  to  error  and  difficulty  than  the 
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mode  of  calculating  the  surplus  at  the 
end.  The  right  hon.  Geutleman  defend- 
ed the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  enabled  Minis- 
ters to  reduce  the  amount  of  interest  upon 
the  different  funds.  He  did  not  believe 
that  experience  justified  them  in  forming 
that  opinion  of  it.  However,  without  going 
into  that  question,  he  was  ready  to  con- 
tend, that  the  best  course  to  relieve  the 
country  was  by  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  profit  of  the 
Bank,  upon  the  purchase  of  deficiency 
bills,  he  would  only  say,  that  it  might 
have  been  so  if  he  had  carried  the  pur- 
chase to  an  extreme.  It  was  said,  that 
he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  pur- 
chased Exchequer  bills.  He  would  show 
the  fallacy  of  this  suggestion .  Deficiency 
bills  were  sold  at  a  par,  but  Exchequer 
bills  must  be  purchased  at  a  premium, 
unless  the  Bank  were  prepared  to  sell 
tliem  to  Government  at  a  less  price  than 
they  did  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  a  mere  delusion,  and  that  it  deceived 
the  public.  The  statements  of  the  Reve- 
nue which  had  appeared  in  The  Gazette 
were  delusive.  They  were  all  retrospective ; 
but  the  public,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  put,  conceived  that  they  were 
prospective.  He  hoped  that  this  practice 
would  be  abolished,  and  that  all  estimates 
in  future  would  be  prospective.  This  would 
lead  the  accounts  to  be  made  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  any  man  might  understand 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated,  that  the  surplus  which  he  main- 
tained during  the  time  he  acted  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  enabled  him  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  Pub- 
lic Funds.  He  believed,  however,  that 
was  not  the  fact,  and  if  a  calculation  was 
gone  into,  it  would  fully  appear,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  Smking  Fund  of 
600,000/.  or  3,000,000/.  would  not  have 
the  smallest  effect  in  that  respect.  Re- 
duction of  taxation  was  infinitely  more 
desirable  than  a  large  surplus.  He  was  for 
keeping  the  Government  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, and  he  considered  a  suyrplna  of  half  a 
millioD  amply  sufficient.  The  only  com- 
plaint he  had  to  make  upon  the  statement 
which  the  nobie  Lord  had  submitted  to 
the  House  was,  the  great  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. He  had  hoped  the  charge  for 
this  year  would  have  been  less  than  the 
last.  He  regretted,  therefore,  to  find  it 
gcealer  2  but  with  reapect  to  the  isode  of 


applying  the  surplus,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  had  adopted 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  course.  The 
system  of  deficiency  bills  was  not  a  new 
one,  it  was  left  as  a  legacy  by  preceding 
Governments,  and  it  was  beneficial  to 
apply  any  surplus  to  taking  up  bills  of 
that  description. 

Mr.  Goulhum  observed,  for  Gentle- 
men who  were  acquainted  with  ac- 
counts as  the  hon.  Members  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject 
were,  he  was  surprised  at  their  doc- 
trines. They  contended,  that  only  the 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  should 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt. 
How  was  that  amount  to  be*  ascertained, 
otherwise  than  by  taking  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  past  year?  but  the 
hon.  member  for  Abingdon,  instead  of 
pursuing  this  natural  method,  says,  calcu- 
late your  revenue  and  estimates  for  the 
coming  year,  deduct  the  probable  amount 
of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  you 
have  —  what  ?  a  chance  surplus.  He 
asked  any  man  conversant  with  accounts 
which  was  the  proper  method?  How 
could  it  be  possible  to  calculate  by  antici- 
pation what  was  to  be  the  income  and  ex- 
pense of  a  year  to  come  ?  Djd  the  House 
recollect  the  time  when  Lord  Godericb, 
by  pursuing  such  a  course  in  the  year  1827, 
calculated  2,000,000/.  beyond  his  real 
resources?  All  experience  showed  that 
such  a  system,  so  far  from  producing 
accuracy,  increased,  in  an  incalculable 
degree,  the  probability  of  running  into 
debt.  He  would  leave  his  plans  to  speak 
for  themselves  by  their  result.  During  the 
few  years  he  had  been  in  office,  he  bad 
managed  to  reduce  very  considerably  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure,  and  had  de-> 
creased  the  amount  of  taxation  by 
4,000,000/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  he  still  maintained, 
that  the  system  which  he  and  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  ad- 
vocated was  the  correct  one.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  contended,  that  the  only 
accurate  noode  of  calculating  a  surplus 
was  to  take  a  retrospective  view.  By 
that  account  you  certainly  know  the 
amount  of  the  former  year's  surplus,  but 
what  had  that  to  do  with  a  prospective 
revenue  ?  The  only  accurate  and  proper 
mode  was,  to  make  an  estimate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  As  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  surplus  was  to  be  ap« 
Ued|  he  very  much  af^roved  of  the  phun 
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of  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  the  deficiency 
bills  anticipated  the  revenue.  Supposing 
there  should  be  a  run  upon  the  Bank, 
what  would  be  done  when  the  revenue  had 
been  anticipated  ? 

Lord  i4 /^Aorp  supposed  it  was  suspected 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Government 
would  be  in  a  dilemma,  and  would  call 
for  money  in  Exchequer  bills.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case.  In  purchasing  the  defi- 
ciency bills  he  had  only  taken  money  out 
of  one  pocket  to  put  into  another. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  favourable  to  this 
shuffling  of  cards  without  the  attainment 
of  any  good. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  as  the  point  at 
issue  was  one  on  which  a  difiference  of 
opinion  existed  among  persons  most  ac- 
quainted with  financial  matters,  he  would 
pursue  the  subject  no  further  at  present. 
He,  however,  wished  to  ask  at  whose  ex- 
pense had  a  quantity  of  silver  bullion  been 
lately  melted  down  at  the  Bank  by  order 
of  the  Government  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  the  balance  of 
the  actual  melting  would  be  borne  by  the 
Mint.  The  account  of  the  transaction  was, 
that  it  had  been  ascertained  the  amount 


that  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  measure  now  before  it.    Assuredly, 
many  material  improvements   had    been 
made  in  the  Bill  since  it  was  last   under 
consideration,  and,  unquestionably,   there 
never  was  a  measure  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment which  more  required  amendmeDt ; 
for  a  more  undigested  and  objectionable 
bill  never  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House.     In  this  third  edition,  however, 
some  of  the  most  obvious  objections  had 
been  removed,  and  the  Bill  before    the 
House  was  different  in  many  important 
particulars  from  the  Bill  introduced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  and 
still  more  different  even  than  this  from 
the  Bill  originally  proposed  by  the  learned 
Lord  in  March  last.     Acknowledging  the 
alterations  and   improvements,  he  con- 
tended that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  were  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  caused  them.     None  of  import- 
ance had  been  voluntarily  introduced  by 
the  Government  in  either  edition  of  this 
Bill,  but  only  now,  at  the  last  hour,  had 
been  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  no- 
tices in  the  Order  Book,  which  his  friends 


of  shillings  was  too  great  for  circulation,    around  him  had  given.    If  the  question 


A  pound  of  silver'  contained  sixty-two 
shillings  ;  but  the  shillings  he  had  alluded 
to  did  not  possess  their  full  weight,  there 
being  sixty-eight  to  the  pound.  Govern- 
ment learning  that  this  bullion  was  to  be 
disposed  of,  entered  into  a  treaty  for  its 
purchase  with  the  Bank,  who  had  it  in 
their  possession,  and  the  object  was,  to 
have  it  re-melted  and  circulated  at  its  pro- 
per value :  of  course  some  expense  would 
arise  to  the  public,  but  also  some  benefit  by 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  negotiations 
were  not,  however,  all  concluded. 

Mr.  Ooulhum  said,  the  propriety  of  the 
transaction  hinged  upon  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  silver  coin  in  circula- 
tion was  too  large  for  the  demand. 

Resolution  agreed  to.    House  resumed. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  por 
Scotland — CJommittee.]  On  the  Mo- 
tion of  Lord  Althorp,  "  That  the  Chair- 
man do  leave  the  Chair,  and  the  House 
go  into  a  Committee  on  the  Scotch  Re- 
form Bill," 

Sir  William  Roe  thought  it  would 
be  right  in  the  absence  of  the  learned 
Lord,  (the  Lord  Advocate)  to  refrain 
from  discussing  the  details  of  the  Bill  in 

Committeei  and  be  would  make  um  of 


before  the  House  had  been  a  general  reso- 
lution,  touching  the  propriety  of  intro* 
ducing  a  change  into  the  Reptesentation 
of  Scotland,  the  learned  Lord's  speech, 
on  moving  the  second  reading,  would  have 
been  properly  applied,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive.     But  at  the  second 
reading  of  the  special  measure  of  Scotch 
Reform  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, it  appeared  to  him  that  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate,  and  those  who  supported 
that  measure,  were  not  entitled  to  stop 
short  after  having  merely  shewn  that  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  was  bad-— 'they 
ought  to  have  gone  on  to  shew  that  the  BiU 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  was  the 
best  measure  of  improvement  that  could 
be  proposed — ^the  fittest  that  human  in- 
genuity could  invent,  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system.    The  learned  Lord 
told  the  House,  that  that  system  was  so 
bad  that  he  would  not  leave  a  rag  of  it 
behind.    That  being  the  case,  he  being 
unfettered    by    any    thing    which    had 
hitherto  existed — putting  out  of  the  ques- 
tion everything  that  prescription  had  sanc- 
tioned—he was  at  full  liberty  to  submit 
to  the  House,  indeed  was  bound  to  sub- 
mit, as  good  a  system  as  human  ingenuity 
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the  best  system  that  coald  be  imagined, 
the    measure    under   consideration    was 
liable  to  obvious  objections.     He  would 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Bill ;  but 
offer  a  few  observations  upon  its  leading 
principles.     One  most  important  of  these 
.waSy  the  qualification  for  giving  the  right 
of  voting.     The  franchise  of  the  counties 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  proprietors  of 
heritable  property  producing  10/.  a-year; 
and  that  of  the  boroughs  in  the  occupiers 
of  houses  rated  at  the  like  value.     In  any 
system  of  Representation,  one  of  the  first 
objects  ought  to  be,  to  give  to  every  inter- 
est in  a  country  its  due  share  of  influ- 
ence   in    the    Legislature.      While    the 
landed  or  county  interests  were  protected 
on  the  one  hand,  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing interests  must  not  be  neglected 
on  the  other.     In  the  English  Bill,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  this  principle;  and 
while  the  elective  franchise  was  extended 
to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests, care  was  taken  to  give  an  equi- 
valent advantage  to  the  landed  interest. 
Although  the  franchise  was  conferred  on 
many  large  and  populous  towns,  the  num- 
ber of  English  boroughs  was,  on  the  whole, 
much  diminished,  and  the  borough  Re- 
presentation of  the  country  curtailed.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  add  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  landed  interest :    but  the 
Eng-lish  Bill  did  not  stop  there.     In  the 
first  place,  it  constituted  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  was  a  peculiarly  agricultural  dis- 
trict, a  separate  county,  and  gave  it  the 
right  of  returning  a  Member  to  Parlia- 
ment.    The  English  Bill  then  gave  two 
additional  Members  to  each  of  the  large, 
and  one  additional  Member  to  each  of  the 
middling  counties,  leaving  the  small  coun- 
ties,  as  at  present,    with   the  right  of 
returning  two   Members  to   Parliament. 
In  the  English  Bill,  therefore,  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  interests  of 
the  land,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its 
Representatives,  and  further  by  confining 
its  constituency  to  those  who  really  pos- 
sessed an  interest  in  the  soil.    Why  should 
not  Scotland  be  treated  in  like  manner?  She 
wastreated,however,  very  differently.  In  the 
first  place,  her  boroughs,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  were  to  be  increased  by  eight, 
to  be  added  to  those  which  exist  at  pre- 
sent   He  did  not  object  to  an  increase  of 
the  borough  Representation  of  Scotland  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  addition  which  thb 
Bill  made  to  it  was,  in  bis  opinioui  too 
fmalli  btti  be  objected  to  iti  bein^  ia« 


creased  disproportionately  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  land.  In  a  former  edi- 
tion^f  the  Bill,  it  was  even  proposed  to 
diminish  the  number  of  county  Members, 
but  that  was  so  extravagant  that  the 
Ministers  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  in  the 
present  Bill  they  proposed  that  Scotland 
should  continue  to  return  the  same  num- 
ber of  county  Representatives.  But  when 
the  articles  of  the  Union  were  to  be  en- 
tirely set  aside,  was  Scotland  not  to  receive 
one  additional  county  Member?  Was 
she  still  to  adhere  to  her  thirty  county 
Members,  when  the  Representation  of  the 
towns  was  increased ;  and  was  the  influ- 
ence of  towns  even  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  franchise  in  county  Repre- 
sentation? The  Representation  of  the 
counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  two  of  the 
most  important  agricultural  counties  in 
Scotland,  was  indeed  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, after  manv  remonstrances.  Instead 
of  the  franchise  being  confined  to  the 
landholders  of  those  shires,  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  royal  burghs  of  Peebles  and 
Selkirk  was  to  be  thrown  into  them,  which 
would  materially  encroach  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  Upon  what  principle 
was  it  that  the  Scotch  counties — many  of 
them  having  upwards  of  100,000,  some  of 
them  upwards  of  300,000,  inhabitants, 
and  paying  a  large  amount  of  taxation — 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  right  of  re- 
turning some  additional  Representatives? 
The  amount  of  taxation  contributed  by 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was — 
Customs,  30,000/.  a  year— Excise  33,300/. 
a  year,  a  total  of  63,000/.  That  was  the 
whole  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.  What  was  the 
amount  of  hercontribution  to  taxation  at  the 
present  time?  By  the  last  return  it  appear- 
ed, that  the  whole  amount  of  her  taxation, 
including  customs,  excise,  assessed-taxes, 
stamps,  Sec,  was  no  less  than  5,155,422/. 
a- year !  How  was  it  then  that  a  country  so 
charged  was  not  to  be  allowed  some  addi- 
tional Representation.  He  would  next 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
qualification  which,  under  the  Bill,  was 
to  give  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Scotch 
counties.  If  this  Bill  were  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  there  would  be  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  influence  of  the  land-ownera 
of  Scotland.  The  franchise  was  to  be 
vested  in  persons  possessing  heritable  pro- 
perty  of  the  value  of  10/.  a-year;  includ- 
ing house  property  as  well  as  land.  Now 
an  indifiduel  of  tbe  lower  orden  in  8co(* 
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iandy  particularly  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  always  shews  a  stiong  desire  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lives.  Hence,  as  soon  as  he  possesses  the 
means  of  building  a  house,  he  proceeds  to 
feu  a  piece  of  ground  from  a  neighbour- 
ing proprietor,  which  was  a  permanent 
acquisition  of  land  on  payment  to  the 
superior  or  owner  of  an  annual  sum  in  the 
name  of  feu- duty.  On  this  piece  of  land 
he  builds  a  substantial  stone  house  of  one 
story,  which  he  personally  occupies.  Under 
the  proposed  Representative  system, 
this  individual  would  assert  that  his  house 
and  bit  of  land  were  jointly  worth  10/. 
a-year  to  him ;  consequently,  every  one  of 
these  feuars  would  have  a  vote  for  his 
county,  under  this  Bill.  But  was  the  in- 
terest of  such  persons  in  unison  with  that 
of  the  landed  interest?  Quite  the  reverse. 
Did  they  attach  themselves  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  ?  On  the  contrary — 
they  had  no  kind  of  respect  or  regard  for 
him —they  rather  looked  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  gave  them  work — and  all  their 
views  and  interests  were  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
What  then  would  be  the  working  of  this 
Bill  if  these  feuars  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  county  constituency?  They 
would,  without  doubt,  out-number  all  the 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  thus,  in  reality, 
the  county  Members  would  be  chosen  by 
a  town  constituency.  The  admission  of 
leaseholders  would  form  no  counterba- 
lance to  those  feuars.  In  Scotland  the 
farms  were  invariably  large,  consisting  of 
many  hundred  acres,  and  generally  let 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  The  number 
of  tenants  was,  therefore,  comparatively 
few;  and  the  proprietor  had  little  com- 
mand over  them.  Few  landlords  would 
be  willing  to  breakdown  their  farms  to 
suit  political  purposes,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  not  in  their  power,  much  of  the 
land  in  Scotland  being  under  strict  entail, 
and  short  leases  being  almost  uniformly  pro^ 
hibited.  The  admission  of  leaseholders  to 
vote  was,  however,  a  very  questionable 
benefit.  At  present  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  existed  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  when  this  new  scheme  should 
be  brought  into  operation,  he  was  confi- 
dent that  politics  would  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  bickering.  He  was  sure 
the  tenantry  were  not  anxious  for  a  mea- 
sure which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
whole  country,  being  calculated  to  break 
up  that  geoeral  good  uuderstandiog  which 


now  universally  subsisted.  The  provisions 
of  the  Bill  tended  to  annihilate  the  landed 
interest  of  Scotland.  The  right  of  voting 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  possession 
of  land;  and  provided  that  the  valued 
rent  of  land  only  were  included,  and  not 
the  value  of  houses,  he  should  not  stickle 
as  to  the  lowness  of  the  amount  of  quali* 
fication ;  but  as  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
took  political  influence  from  the  land 
instead  of  giving  to  it,  he  must  object 
to  and  oppose  them.  The  qualification 
for  the  electors  of  towns  was  less  objec- 
tionable than  that  for  the  electors  of  coun- 
ties ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  considered  in 
the  Committee.  He  would,  therefore,  not 
advert  to  that  point.  He  should  wish, 
however,  to  hear  from  some  Member  oppo* 
site,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  becoming  the 
law,  what  would  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  do,  if  he,  through  some  possible 
want  of  popularity,  lost  his  seat?  He 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  access 
to  the  House  by  means  of  an  English 
nomination  borough,  for  they  were  all  to 
be  abolished.  On  every  account,  it  ?ras 
more  convenient  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
should  be  Member  for  an  English  borough » 
than  for  a  place  in  Scotland,  for  then  he 
escaped  from  those  local  attachments 
which,  even  without  his  knowledge,  were 
sometimes  liable  to  influence  him.  It 
was  quite  clear,  that  circumstances  might 
arise  to  render  the  Lord  Advocate's  elec-> 
tion  by  a  popular  constituency,  a  matter 
of  great  improbability;  indeed,  that  cir- 
cumstance might  apply  to  all  members 
of  the  Government,  and  he  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  they  were 
to  find  their  way  into  the  House.  Look* 
ing,  generally,  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  he  could  not  consider  it  a  good 
one;  and  he  was  inclined  to  abide  by  the 
present  system,under  which  the  countryhad 
prospered  to  an  unexampled  degree,  until  a 
less  objectionable  plan  should  be  proposed. 
The  question  was  not  whether  the  pesent 
system  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised, 
but  whether  this  measure  was  the  most 
proper  remedy  for  its  evils..  Before  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill  it  was  never  said 
that  the  Representatives  of  Scottish  coun- 
ties did  not  represent  the  property  of  those 
counties.  Every  one  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land knew  that  the  fact  was  the  reverse. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  Scotland  bad  no 
Representatives:  he  indignantly  denied 
the  assertion.  If,  however,  it  were  meani 
that  there  were  no  popular  Represeotf^ 
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tivea—no  Members  chosen  by  several 
thousands  of  constituents — he  admitted 
the  fact.  But  would  any  Member  for  a 
Scotch  county  consider  that  he  had  no 
constituents,  and  was  not  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  expense  of  being  elected 
for  a  Scotch  county  was  less  than  that  of 
being  elected  for  an  English  county;  but 
the  duties  of  the  Representatives  were  as 
great  and  the  electors  as  independent.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Members  for  Scot- 
land had  not  done  their  duty,  and  had  neg- 
lected the  interests  of  their  country.  He 
denied  the  assertion.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  he  had  marked  their  conduct  in 
Parliament ;  and  he  said  without  hesita- 
tion, that  no  Members  could  possibly  be 
more  anjuous  to  promote  the  interest! 
of  the  country,  than  those  returned  for 
that  portion  of  the  empire.  He  would 
refer  to  their  opposition  to  extending  the 
Small-note  bill  to  Scotland.  It  was  the 
Scotch  Members  who  succeeded  in  getting 
that  subject  referred  to  a  Committee,  of 
which  the  late  Secretary  of  State  was 
Chairman,  and  who  brought  up  such  evi- 
dence as  led  to  a  report  favourable  to  the 
continuance  of  these  notes  in  circulation 
in  Scotland.  There  was  one  of  the  de- 
tails which  he  felt  called  upon  to  notice ; 
the  important  changes  proposed  in  the 
oflSce  of  Sheriff  in  Scotland.  In  England, 
the  Churchwardens  were  to  maice  out 
the  lists  of  the  persons  entitled  to  vote, 
and  to  conduct  everything  until  a  dis- 
puted point  arose;  but,  in  Scotland, 
the  Judge  of  an  important  Court  was 
named  to  this  office.  Now,  why  was  not 
the  same  course  adopted  in  Scotland  as 
in  England?  Why  not  appoint  the 
schoolmaster  or  session-clerk  of  everv 
parish  to  make  out  the  list;},  instead  of 
throwing  that  duty  upon  the  Sheriff? 
His  duty  ou^ht  to  commence  at  the  next 
stage,  and  he  should  decide  upon  dis- 
puted matters,  after  hearing  the  state- 
ments of  contending  parties.  In  Eng- 
land the  decisions  of  Barristers  virtually 
named  by  the  Chancellor,  was  to  be  final ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  sentence  of  the  King's 
Judge  was  not  to  be  conclusive.  Other 
Judges  were  to  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate his  proceedings  in  each  county.  He 
always  tboueht  that  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  the  House  and  the  Government 
was,  to  make  the 'Judges  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  political  matters,  and  to  keep 
them  aloof  firom  all  party  politics.    This 


Bill,  however,  would  involve  every  Sheriff 
in  political  squabbles.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  make  out  the  lists 
without  being  supposed  to  be  partially 
inclined  towards  one  party  or  another,  and 
of  such  suspicion  he  ought  to  be  entirely 
relieved.  Could  it  be  fitting  that  the 
individual  who  had  to  trv  all  the  civil 
actions  in  the  county  should  be  thus  mixed 
up  with  the  party  politics  of  the  district, 
and  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  character 
for  impartiality  which  to  a  Judge  and 
Magistrate  was  of  such  inestimable  value  7 
The  appeal,  too,  from  the  decision  of  the 
Sheriff,  must  be  attended  with  troubley 
delay,  and  expense.  If  the  decision  of 
the  English  Barrister  was  to  be  final,  ought 
not  that  of  the  Scotch  Judge  to  be  equally 
so  ?  There  was  a  blank  in  the  Bill  to  be 
filled  up,  it  was  said,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  *'  Advocates  or  Barristers."  He 
trusted  that  it  was  not  meant  to  introduce 
English  lawyers  into  this  new  Court.  But 
what  Scotch  Advocates  could  be  found 
capable  of  reversing  the  judgments  of  the 
Sheriffs,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  great 
experience  and  practice  at  the  Scotch  Bar? 
It  was  difficult  to  see  how  this  appeal 
could  avail,  when  no  record  was  to  be 
kept  of  the  first  proceeding.  The  case, 
on  appeal,  might  be  made  to  rest  on 
different  facts  and  different  evidence  from 
what  were  laid  before  the  Sheriff.  But  be 
this  as  it  might,  the  degrading  position 
in  which  the  Bill  would  place  the  Sheriff, 
by  sending  political  Judges  round  the 
counties  to  overturn  his  decision  and  re- 
verse his  proceedings,  could  not  be  too 
strongly  reprobated.  If  there  must  be  an 
appeal,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
appeal  lie  to  the  Sheriff  from  the  decisions 
of  these  temporary  functionaries.  But 
why  have  an  appeal  at  all  ?  If  the  Legis- 
lature would  not  trust  the  Sheriff  alone, 
why  should  he  not  have  a  Jury  ?  The 
value  of  the  property  on  which  a  vote  was 
to  be  given  under  this  Bill  was  a  question 
more  fit  for  a  Jury  than  a  Judge,  there 
being  no  county,  or  other  rates  by  which 
that  value  could  be  determined.  Firmly 
resolved  to  resist  th»  absurd  provision  of 
the  Bill  to  tlie  very  uttermost,  be  wished 
to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
by  the  Government  rejecting  it.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  take  this 
matter  into  its  serious  consideration,  and 
not,  for  a  trifling  saving,  break  in  upon  a 
judicial  system,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
that  any  country  was  e?er  blessed  with, 
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The  part  of  the  Lord  Advocate^s  address 
which  he  most  disapproved  of  was  that 
where  he  held  out  something  like  a  threat 
of  disturbance  if  the  Reform  Bill  should 
not  pass.     He  did  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  such  disturbance,  unless  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  commit  it,  as 
they  were  at  the  last  elections.    The  Lord 
Advocate  said,  that  the  disturbances  that 
recently  occurred  in  Scotland  were  impu- 
table to  the  great  desire  of  the  people  for 
Reform.    He  doubted  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sertion, for  a  twelvemonth  ago  there  was  no 
feeling  of   the    sort  prevalent,   and    the 
country  was  happy  and  contented.     The 
expression   of  sentiments   favourable   to  • 
Reform  had  been  occasioned  by  the  con-  , 
duct  of  Government.    The  learned  Lord  : 
certainty  had  had  better  opportunities  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject, 
during  the  last  year,  than  he  had  had ; 
but  he  could  speak  with  perfect  confidence 
of  what  was  the  state  of  the  country  for 
the    twelve    preceding    years.     He    was 
sure  that,  if  the  Government  were  true  to 
the  law,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended.    The  people  were  generally  well 
disposed,  submissive,  and  obedient  to  the 
law;  and  it  was  only  the  erroneous  im> 
pression  which  prevailed — that  the  King's 
Mii^isters  desired   this  manifestation    of 
public    feeling — ^that    had    induced    the 
people  to  express  themselves  strongly  in 
fovour  of  Reform.     He  was  in  oflBce  in 
1820  and    1821,  when   the    excitement, 
occasioned  by  distress,  was  extreme,  and 
when  Glasgow  was  organized  for  rebel- 
lion ;  but  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  laws, 
put  a  stop  to  all  appearance  of  disturbance, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood  or  any  severe 
proceeding  of  any  kind.    The  conduct  of 
Government  at  the  present  moment  must, 
however,  be  decided  and  firm — it  must  not 
call  upon  the  Sheriff  to  maintain  the  peace 
without  giving  him  the  means  of  upholding 
his  authority.     It  must  not,  when  he  has 
succeeded  in  this  arduous  duty,  withhold 
•  its  approbation  of  his  conduct,  or  take 
any  step   from   which  the   disturbers  of 
the  puUic  peace  can  suppose  that  their 
behaviour  is  not  entirely  discountenanced. 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  people  sup- 
posed that  their  conduct  vras  in  accord- 
ance with    the  wishes  of   Government. 
Let  bnt  the  Government   do  its  duty, 
let  it  bnt  enforce  the  law  and  discounte- 
nance disturbance,  and  good  order  would 
^  maintaioedt    If  it  wished  to  hiTe  rioty 


it  would  not  wish  in  vain,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  Ministers  would  not  fail  honestly 
to  exercise  their  power,  and  reliere  them- 
selves  of   the  responsibility   of   neglect- 
ing  to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity. 
Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  thing  that  could  justify 
the  insinuations  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  (Sir  William  Rae)  had  indulged, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  riots  and  dis- 
turbances which  had  occurred  at  some 
places,  at   the  last  general  election ,    in 
Scotland  ;  and  which  were  certainly  most 
disgraceful  to  those  who  were  concerned 
in  them.    If  he  understood  rightly  the  ob- 
servations that  had  been  made  by  his  right 
hon.  friend,  they  went  to  insinuate,  at  the 
least,  that  the  King's  Ministers  had,  by 
their  conduct,  given  countenance  and  en- 
couragement to  those  riots  and  disturbances. 
Any  thing  more  destitute  of  foundation — 
more  inconsistent  with  every  rule  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  common  reason,  by  which 
the  actions  of  men  were  usually  guided, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that  they, 
whose    political  existence  depended    on 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  the  success  of  that  great  mea- 
sure of  Reform,  to  which  nothing  but  the 
deepest  injury  could  be  inflicted  by  such 
outrageous  proceedings,  should  afibrd  to 
them  their  countenance  and  support.    He 
would,  however,  at  once  dismiss  this  topic, 
as  wholly  unworthy  of  consideration,  and 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject  immediately  before    the    House. 
From  certain  parts  of  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  was  so 
far  from   dissenting,    that  they  had  his 
entire  and  perfect  concurrence.    He  agreed 
with  him,  that  by  the  Bill,  eren  as  it  was 
now  proposed,  the  counties  of  Scotland 
would  not  be  sufficiently  represented.  He 
thought,  also,  that  the  proportion  between 
the  county  and  the   burgh  Representa- 
tion would  be  too  much  deranged  by  the 
operation  of  this  Bill.    The  proportion,  as 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  which 
existed  at  the  present  day,  was  thirty  to 
fifteen  in  favour  of  the  Representation  of  the 
counties.     By  the  Bill,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, it  was  to  be  fixed  for  the  future  at 
the  proportion  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty- 
two  ;  a  change  so  great,  and  so  uncalled 
for,  and,  in  his  opinion,  so  unwarranted, 
by  any  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
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those   two  great  interests^  that  he  was 
quite   at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on   what 
ground  or  reason  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  been  induced  to  propose  it,  or  had  been 
prepared  to  justify  it  to  that  House.     He 
felt  obliged  to  the  noble   Lord,  and  so' 
would  the  House,  for  having  spared  him 
the  trouble  of  hearing  him  on  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given   notice,   that  the 
number    of  the  Representatives   of  the 
counties  should  not  be  reduced.     They 
were  now  to  remain  at  the  number  as  set- 
tled at  the  Union — that  is,  thirty  for  the 
counties,  whilst  the  number  of  the  burgh 
Members  was  to  be  increased  from  fif- 
teen   to    twenty-three;    the    proportion 
being  thus  thirty  to  twenty-three^  instead 
of  thirtv  to  fifteen.     Now,  he  considered 
that    the    number    of  county  Members 
which  Scotland  had  continued  to  send  to 
that  House,  from  the  period  of  the  Union 
to  the  present  time,  was  quite  inadequate 
to  the  actual  wants  and  just  pretensions 
of  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland.     If  the 
burghs  had  increased  in  population  and 
in  wealth  since  that  period,  which  he  was 
willing  and  happy  to  admit,  the  counties 
had  done  the  same ;  and  probably  in  as 
great  a  degree.     If  the  exact  proportion 
of  two  to  one  was  not  to  be  kept  up,  and 
if  a  less  proportion  was  to  be  given  than 
the  present  to  the  counties  in  relation  to 
the  burghs,  he  was  satisfied,   that  if   a 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  at  least,  was 
not  given  to  the  counties,  there  would  be 
nothing  like  an  approach  to  doing  justice 
to  the  agricultural  interest  of  Scotland. 
He  begged  not  to  be  considered  as  object- 
ing to  the  number  of  Members  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  burghs.     He  dia  not 
ask  that  a  smaller  number  should  be  given 
to  them  than  that  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  it  by  the  present  Bill ; 
but  what  he  expected  was,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  county  Members  should  also  be 
increased  in  a  just  and  reasonable  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
burghs.   He  should  think  it,  therefore,  his 
duty  to  support  any  proposition,  tending  to 
that  efiect,  which  might  be  made  to  the 
House,  in  whatever quartersuch  proposition 
might  originate.     In  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral Question  of  Reform,  as  applied  to  Scot- 
land, the  advocates  of  that  measure  had 
never  had  the  same  difficulties  to  contend 
with  as  the  friends  to  a  Reform  in  the  Re- 
presentation of  England ;  for  it  seemed  to 
nave  been  admitted  by  all  parties  since  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  and,  indeed. 


before,  that  Reform,  and  a  large  measure 
of  Reform,  was  required  in  the  Kepresent- 
ation  of  Scotland,  whatever  might  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Representation  of 
England.     The  system  of  the  burgh  Re- 
presentation   of  Scotland  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  defender,  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament.     It  was  given  up  as  wholly 
defenceless ;  even  they  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  personally  interested  in 
the  perpetuation  of  its  abuses,  were  among 
the  first  to  denounce  them,  and  to  petition 
for  Reform.     It  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
House,  and  wholly  superfluous,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  that  monstrous  system 
which  passed  by  the  name  of  burgh  Re- 
presentation in  Scotland.    It  was  a  sys- 
tem so  totally  worthless,  that  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  might,  at  least,  be 
justly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Scotland — namely,  that  it  was 
so  incapable  of  improvement,  that  it  sliould 
be  utterly  rooted  out,  and  not  a  rag  or 
shred  of  it  be  left  together.     With  respect 
to  the  county  Representation,  there  were 
certainly  great  abuses  in  it,  which  required 
a  large  and  efficient  measure  of  Reform. 
He  could  not,  however,   agree    with  his 
learned  friend,  the  LordAdvocate,  that  that 
Representation  was  in  the  hands  of  an  insig- 
nificant oligarchy,  not  connected  with  the 
aristocracy  or  the  property  of  the  country. 
His  (Mr.   Fergusson's)  objection  to  the 
county  Representation  was,  that  it  was  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
particularly  of  the  hieh  aristocracy  of  the 
country.    The  superiority,  or  paper  votes 
as    they  are  called,  although    in  some 
instances  they  might  be  matter  of  corrupt 
speculation  among  political  adventurers, 
were  generally  created  by  the  great  pro- 
prietors,   and    distributed    among    their 
family,  their  connections  and  dependents, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  interest 
in  the  counties.     Every  county  Member 
in  Scotland  must  be  aware  of  the  injurious 
and  even  ruinous  effects  of  that  system. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  candidate  might  have 
for  him  the  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
county,  possessed  both  of  the  property  and 
superiority  of  their  lands.     A  piiper  bat- 
tery was  erected  against  him,  which  would 
command   his  position,  unless   he  chose 
to  erect  one  of  the  same  material,  and  of 
equal  or  superior  force.    This  was  done  at 
an  immense  and  ruinous  expense ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  unless 
the  candidate  chose  to  abandon  the  field 
to  bis  opponent :  out  of  this  system  bad 
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grown  the  most  tnonslrous  and  crying 
abuses.  The  Bill  provided  for  its  final 
but  gradual  extinction — ^it  saved  the  life 
interest  of  those  who  were  upon  the  roll  of 
freeholders,  or  entitled  to  come  upon  the 
roll  under  the  present  system.  A  supe- 
riority it  was  intended  also  should  still  confer 
the  right  of  voting,  if  there  be  a  substantial 
interest  attached  to  it,  equal  to  that  which 
would  confer  the  right  of  voting  in  respect 
of  property  as  distinguished  from  supe- 
rioritv.  Here  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  could 
not,  however,  help  observing,  that  there 
might  be,  and  were,  substantial  and  benefi- 
cial interests  attached  to  some  superiorities, 
such  as  untaxed  casualties,  which  could 
not  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  standard  of 
yearly  value,  and  which  ought,  perhaps, 
still  to  be  considered  as  substantial  in- 
terests sufficient  to  confer  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  counties  of  Scotland.  He 
saw  no  provision  to  that  effect  in  the  Bill ; 
and  he  admitted,  that  there  might  be  dif- 
ficulties in  framing  them,  although,  if  it 
could  be  done,  he  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable. The  grievance  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
presentation was  not  merely,  that  nominal 
and  illusory  rights  were  represented,  but 
that  real  and  substantial  rights  were  ex- 
cluded from  Representation.  A  person 
might  have  an  estate  of  several  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  or  indeed  to  any  amount, 
vrithout  having  a  single  vote  upon  it,  if  he 
had  not  also  the  superiority.  And  even  if 
he  had  the  superiority  as  well  as  the  pro- 
perty, the  qualification  was  so  high,  that  the 
mass  of  property  could  not  be  represented 
under  the  present  system.  The  right  to  vote 
dependedupon  havingthe  superiorityof  what 
was  called  a  40s.  land  of  old  extent,  that  is, 
a  valuation  made  of  the  lands  of  Scotland, 
hi  the  reign  of  Alexander  3rd,  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  which  405.  land 
might  now  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/. 
sterling  and  upwards ;  or  of  lands  mlued 
in  the  time  of  Charles  Snd  at  400/.  Scots, 
which  might  now  be  of  the  yearly  ralue  of 
from  400/,  to  800/.  sterling.  ITie  t^si 
majority  of  the  freeholders  of  Scotland 
voted  upon  the  latter  qu.Uitication ;  so  that 
it  was  clear,  thatbv  thissvstem,  whilst  the 
holders  of  nominal  and  illusory  interests 
in  land  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  no 
proprietor  of  the  substantial  and  beneficial 
interest  was  admitted  at  all  merely  in  ri^ht 
of  hb  property;  and  that,  even  it'he  should 
be  possessed  as  well  of  the  supenority  as  . 
the  profwrty  of  hts  lauds,  the  qualificatiioo  I 
SO  li^;b>  that  all  tkemiddlectessesy  and  I 


a  very  large  portion  of  the  gentry  of  the 
county,   must    necessarily  be    excluded. 
That  this  system    required  reform    was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  even  the  most 
strenuous  opposers  of   the  present   BiO 
admitted,  that  the  right  of  voting  should 
no  longer  be  con  fined  to  the  superiority,  but 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  Uie  beneficial 
owner  of  the  land.     It  was  less  a  question 
of  principle  than  of  degree  on  which  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  this  Bill  differed  in 
opinion.       His  right    hon.   and   learned 
friend  who  had  last  spoken,  seemed  to  dis- 
approve, however,  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  the  owners  of  house  property  in 
the  counties.     He  (Mr.  Fergusson)  would 
candidly  confess,  that  he  himself  should 
have  been  a  little  startled  by  the  propo- 
sition, if  it  had  come  by  itself,  and  un- 
accompanied by  another  most  important 
one  for  extendmg  the  right  of  voting  to 
the  tenantry  of  ScoUand.    The  latter  pro- 
position had  met,  he  believed,  with  pretty 
general  approbation,  and  the  principle  of  it 
had  been  specifically  sanctioned  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  county  which  he  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
had  the  honour  to  represent.    He  believed 
that  there  did  not  exist  in  any  country  a 
more  intelligent  or  a  more  deserving  class 
of  persons  than  the  tenantry  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  would 
oppose  the  extension  to  them  of  those  poli- 
tical rights  which  were  to  be  conceded  to 
other  classes  of  society.     That  the  admis- 
sion, however,  of  the  tenantry  to  the  elective 
franchise,  would  increase  much  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Scotland  could   not  be  disguised   for  a 
moment.     He  did  not  object  to  this  in- 
fluence, but  he  confessed  he  was  not  sorry 
to  see  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  it,  in  the 
admission  of  another  class  of  the  rural 
population,  which   he  considered   to  be 
equally  independent,  and,  if  liable  to  any 
influence,  more  liable,  as  it  appeared  to 
him  (he  could  speak  for  the  counties  with 
which  he  wss  connected)  to  the  infhience 
of  ihe  resident  gentry,  than  of  the  high, 
and,  snenenilly  speaking,  non-resident  aris- 
toi-racy  of  the  country — he  meant   that 
industrious  and  respectable  class  of  persons, 
who  were  the  proprietors  of  houses  and 
Unds  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  in 
Scotland,  not  included  in  the  bQr»h  Re- 
presentation.  If  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
A  popular  Repn^sen'tatico,  or  even  of  a  Rc- 
prt^eptation  of  the  middle  classes,  was  at 
length  to  be  ^ven  to  Scotland,  he  did  not 
sec  how  it  was  possible  to  esGhKk  from 
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the  right  of  voting,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, either  of  the  descriptions  of  persons 
to  whom  he  had  just  referred.  If  there 
was  any  country  in  the  world,  in  which, 
from  their  education  and  intelligence,  their 
composed  and  steady  and  industrious 
habits,  confidence  could  be  placed  in  that 
class  of  the  population,  it  was  in  Scotland. 
But  it  had  been  said,  that  the  Represent- 
ation of  Scotland,  as  it  stood,  had  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  good  Representation ; 
and  it  had  been  asked  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  what  occasion  could  be 
pointed  out  in  which  the  Representatives 
for  Scotland  had  not  done  their  duty.  He 
(Mr.  Fergusson)  would  admit,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select,  and  to  return 
Members  to  that  House,  more  attentive 
to  local  interests,  and  more  zealous  and 
effective  in  the  discharge  of  those  parti- 
cular duties,  which  they  owed  to  the  places 
for  which  they  were  returned,  than  the 
Members  for  Scotland.    This  was  no  small 

£  raise,  for  without  such  qualifications  in  a 
lember  of  Parliament,  all  others  would  be 
of  no  avail.  He  would  go  further,  and  say, 
that  he  believed  that  the  business  before 
the  Committees  of  that  House  connected 
with  the  local  interests  of  Scotland,  was 
at  least  as  well,  if  not  better,  attended  to 
and  conducted  than  the  business  con- 
nected with  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
This  was  a  tribute  of  justice,  which  was 
denied  by  no  one  to  the  Members  for  Scot- 
land. But  in  answering  the  question 
which  had  been  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  ne  was  forced  to  put 
another,  and  to  ask,  whether  the  duties  he 
had  enumerated,  important  as  they  were, 
beyond  all  question,  were  the  sole  duties 
that  were  required  of  a  Representative  of 
the  people  in  that  House,  and  whether 
there  were  not  other  duties,  which  the 
Members  for  Scotland  could  not  be  said  to 
deserve  the  merit  of  having  so  well  or  so 
meritoriously  discharged  ?  Now  he  must 
say,  and  it  was  with  regret  and  pain  he 
said  it,  that,  generally  speaking,  in  great 
questions  of  public  policy,  in  which  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire  were  in- 
volved, and,  above  all,  in  questions  where 
measures  of  necessary  reform  and  ame- 
lioration of  our  institutions  were  proposed, 
the  majority  of  the  Members  for  Scotland 
have  almost  invariably  been  found  in  the 
lists  of  those  who  opposed  all  such  mea- 
sures of  amelioration  and  reform.  The 
same  observation,  he  feared,  must  be  ap- 
plied to  them  in  respect  to  questions  of 


economy  and  retrenchment  of  the  public 
expenditure.  A  statement  had  been  pub^ 
lished  of  thirty>six  important  questions  of 
the  nature  of  those  he  had  referred  to,  in 
which  divisions  had  taken  place  in  that 
House  in  the  years  1621  and  1822,  and 
which  statement  shewed  the  proportions 
in  which  the  Members  for  counties,  and  for 
open  and  close  boroughs  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Members 
voted,  whether  for  or  against  the  Minis- 
ters, on  these  occasions.  The  English 
Members  for  counties  and  open  cities  and 
boroughs  voted  against  Ministers  in  a 
very  large,  and  the  Scotch  Members  for 
Ministers  in  a  still  larger  majority,  ap- 
proaching, but  not  equalling,  the  votes  of 
the  Members  for  the  close  English  bo- 
roughs on  the  same  side.  The  statement 
was  referred  to  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the 
hon.' members  for  Westminster,  in  the  de* 
bate  on  the  motion  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  of  the  noble  Lord,  then  member 
for  Tavistock,  in  April,  1826.  •  In  respect 
to  the  Scotch  Members,  if  we  turned  fur- 
ther back,  we  should  find  their  names 
swellinor  on  all  occasions  the  Ministerial 
majorities,  and  helping  to  perpetuate  mal- 
versation and  abuse.  He  would  give  a 
few  instances.  Mr.  Dunning's  celebrated 
motion  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  in  1780,  was  founded  on  a  consi- 
deration of  the  abuses  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure during  the  American  war — that 
wasteful,  disastrous,  and  cruel  war,  which, 
long  after  the  public  opinion  had  de- 
clared itself  decidedly  as:ainst  it,  was  still 
persisted  in  by  the  Government,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  that  House, 
swayed  by  the  corrupt*  influence  of  the 
Crown.  The  carrying  of  the  motion  ••  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing«and  ought  to  be  diminished," 
was  the  first  decisive  dIow  that  was  struck 
against  the  Administration  of  Lord  North. 
It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen — 
233  having  voted  for,  and  215  against  it.t 
In  this  division,  thirty-three  Members  for 
Scotland  voted.  The  House  might  be 
anxious  to  know  how  they  did  vote.  He 
would  satisfy  that  curiosity ;  twenty-seven 
voted  against  the  motion,  and  five  for  it; 
making  a  majority  against  Mr.  Dunning*s 
motion  of  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-seven 
Scotch    Members    who    voted — a  larger 

•  Hansard's  Pari.  Deb:iles,  New  Series,  vol. 
XT,  p.  697. 
f  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi,  p.  347. 
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majority  by  four  against,  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  House  by  which  the 
motion  was  carried.  He  would  give 
another  instance,  a  little  later,  in  the  year 
1782*  On  the  15th  of  March  of  that 
year,  Sir  John  Rous  moved  in  substance, 
that  in  consideration  that  upwards  of 
100,000,000/.  had  been  spent,  and  thirteen 
ancient  colonies  had  been  lost,  and  that 
the  nation  was  still  involved  in  war  with 
three  powerful  nations,  without  a  single 
ally,  the  House  should  declare  that  "  they 
could  have  no  further  confidence  in  the 
Ministers  who  have  the  direction  of  public 
affairs."*  No  man  could  doubt  that  long 
before  this  the  Ministers  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people ;  but  upon  the  divi- 
sion in  that  House,  the  numbers  were — 
227  for  the  Motion,  and  236  against  it — 
being  a  majority  of  nine  against  the  Mo- 
tion. '  How,  again,  did  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers vote  on  that  occasion?  six  for  the 
Motion  and  twenty-nine  against  it — 
being  a  majority  of  Scotch  Members  of 
twenty-three  against  the  Motion,  whereas 
the  majority  of  the  whole  House  against 
it,  including  the  Scotch  Members,  was 
only  nine!  The  motion  was  therefore 
negatived  by  the  majority  of  the  Scotch 
Members,  against  the  majority  of  the 
English  Members,  and  against  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  nation  beyond  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  This  motion  was 
made  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war,  that  cruel  and  unnatural 
war,  which  had  been  so  long  waged  against 
the  liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
America,  and  which,  with  all  its  wasteful 
and  ruinous  expenditure,  had  it  depended 
on  the  votes  of  the  Scotch  Members,  would 
probably  have  been  continued,  against  the 
general  opinion  and  declared  voice  of  the 
nation,  long  beyond  the  period,  late  and 
tardy  as  it  was,  of  its  conclusion.  During 
the  whole  of  the  American  war,  the  names 
of  very  few  of  the  Scotch  Members  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Lists  of  Minorities — on 
a  motion  of  Lord  John  Cavendish  re- 
specting the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List,  the 
minority  against  Ministers  was  114,  and 
in  that  number  one  Scotch  Member  only 
was  to  be  found — George  Dempster  was 
that  Member.f  This  was  in  1777.  In 
1785,  however,  there  was  a  minority  in 
which  the  Scotch  Members  voted  in 
greater  numbers.     It  was  on  Mr.  Pitt's 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p  1172. 
t  Ibid;  voU  xiXy  p.  139. 


motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform— -which 
was  lost — the  majority  being  248,  and 
the  minority  174;  of  this  minority  nine* 
teen  were  Scotch  Members.  This  was  a 
Ministerial  minority,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas  were  Ministers.*  He  (Mr.  Fergus- 
son)  was  far  from  finding  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  Members  on  that 
occasion.  He  had  only  to  regret,  that 
similar  instances  were  not  more  numerous, 
whether  on  the  Opposition  or  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  question.  He  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  one  remarkable 
occasion,  and  that  was  in  very  modera 
times,  to  shew  how  far  the  Representatioa 
of  Scotland  answered  the  ends  of  a  good 
Representation,  even  of  the  interests  of 
Scotland  and  of  Scotchmen,  in  a  question 
involving  the  just  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  was,  he  owned,  with 
grief  and  shame  that  he  referred  to  the 
votes  of  the  Members  for  Scotland  on  the 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  At  that  period  a  law 
existed  in  the  Statute-book,  whereby 
every  person  holding  offi^ce,  civil  or  military, 
was  bound  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  being  disabled  from  suing  in  any 
Court,  being  the  guardian  of  any  child,  or 
the  executor  of  any  person ;  from  ever 
holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and  was 
moreover  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty  of 
500/.  to  whomsoever  should  sue  for  the 
same.  The  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland— a  Church  declared  bylaw  to 
be  a  national  Church  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  England,  and  who  could  not,  accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  their 
Church,  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  were  involved  in  the  common  pro- 
scription, from  which  they  were  only  saved 
by  the  degradation  of  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary pardon — a  pardon  for  what? 
For  the  offence  of  serving  the  State,  and 
shedding  their  blood  in  its  defence,  with- 
out violating  their  conscience,  and  acting 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
their  national  Church.  Well,  how  did  the 
Scotch  Members  divide  on  that  memorable 
night,  when  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  had  the 
glory,  as  he  considered  it,  to  fight  under 
the  banners  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
four — the  Scotch  Members  voting  thirteen 
to  five  against  it!     He  willingly  turned 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist,  vol.xxv,  p.  475. 
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away  from  this  subject,  on  which  it  was 
painfal  to  him  to  dwell.  After  what  he 
Dad  said,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  declare  his  opinion,  that  the  system  of 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  did  not 
answer  all  the  ends  of  a  good  Representa- 
tion; and  that  the  Members  returned  under 
that  system  did  not,  upon  all  occasions,  do 
their  duty,  as  had  been  contended  by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend.  Notwith- 
standing what  he  had  stated,  and  much 
as  he  expected  from  the  Reform  of  the 
Scotch  Representation,  he  agreed  with 
those  who  thought,  that  in  general  Scot- 
land would  continue,  after  the  Reform,  as 
before,  to  be  represented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons ;  but  he  contended, 
that  the  same  Representatives  would  be 
better  Representatives  under  a  better 
system,  and  acting  under  another  .and  a 
more  constitutional  responsibility.  He 
should  abstain  from  going  into  the  details  of 
the  Bill  on  thepresent  occasion ;  but  he  could 
nothelp  expressing  his  concurrence  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  all  that  he  had  said 
respecting  the  Sheriffs  of  Scotland,  a  roost 
respectable,  learned  and  meritorious  body 
of  men,  to  whom  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
functions  too  much  of  a  political  charac- 
ter were  to  be  given  by  this  Bill,  and  to 
whom  a  subordinate,  and,  therefore,  an 
unBt  and  unseemly  part  was,  in  his  opinion, 
allotted  for  them  to  discharge.  If  there 
was  to  be  an  appeal  on  the  subject  of 
Registration,  it  should  be  from  the  Barris- 
ter to  the  Sheriff,  not  from  the  Sheriff  to 
the  Barrister.  He  would  not  longer  de- 
tain the  House  from  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill,  which,  after^  under- 
going such  modification  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  its  principles,  and  by  which 
it  might  in  some  of  its  provisions  be  im- 
proved, he  earnestly  hoped  might  meet 
with  the  sanction  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  pass  into  a  law. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  admitted,  that  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  was  not  of  a 
popular  character,  but  he  indignantly 
denied  that  Scotland  was  not  represented 
at  all  under  the  present  system.  He 
opposed  the  Bill.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  Members  for  Scotland  who  were  ad- 
verse to  the  measure  were  silent  during 
the  discussion.  He  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  his  opinion  respecting  the  measure. 
The  original  Representation  of  Scotland 
had  been  founded  on  property — it  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Union,  and  could 
not  be  altered  without  a  violation  of  that 
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solemn  compact.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  they  could  alter  all  the  proportions  of 
Scotch  Members  in  the  proportion  of  them 
to  English  Members,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  landed  interest, 
to  the  Representatives  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interest,  without  vio- 
lating the  Union.  The  present  Bill,  if 
carried,  went  to  deprive  the  heritors  of 
their  rights,  and,  he  repeated,  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He  was 
also  of  opinion,  that  the  household  voters 
would  overwhelm  the  landed  and  superior 
interest — would  infringe  upon  the  vested 
rights  of  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  community,  and  produce  consequences 
that  could  not  be  anticipated  without  the 
utmost  alarm.  He  must  express  the 
deepest  regret  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  intro- 
duce such  a  measure,  which  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  produce  endless  confusion. 
Already  a  feeling  of  discontent  which 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences, 
was  generally  prevalent.  He  wished  that 
could  be  allayed,  even  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  now  impossible  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  peace  and 
obedience.  He  thought  the  Bill  com- 
mitted injustice,  and  made  wantonchanges, 
and  he  was  determined  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost. 

Mr.  Gumming  Bruce  had  listened  with 
great  satisfaction  to  that  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  in 
which  he  expressed  an  opinion,  that  more 
was  yet  due  to  the  county  Representation 
of  Scotland  than  even  in  its  improved  and 
altered  state  this  Bill  proposed  to  do  for  it. 
Knowing  the  weight  which  must  be  at- 
tached by  the  House  and  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  opinions  of  that  hon. 
Member,  he  was  induced  to  hope  that  his 
recommendation  in  this  respect  would  be 
favourably  considered,  and,  in  particular, 
that  the  county  of  Elgin  would  not  be  left 
a  solitary  instance  of  injustice  and  disfran- 
chisement among  the  arrangements  of  this 
Bill.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  agreed 
to  do  justice  to  the  counties  of  Peebles 
and  Selkirk,  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  unite,  and  to  leave  them  in  pos- 
session of  their  separate  Members.  With 
what  justice  could  it  be  pretended  that 
half  of  its  present  share  in  the  Represent- 
ation should  be  taken  from  the  county  of 
Elgin,  contaming  a  population  of  34,000 
souls,  being  more  than  was  contained  by 
several  counties  to  which  a  Member  was 
2M 
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granted,  and  more  than  double  tbe  amount 
contained  in  the  restored  countiesof  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  taken  together.  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  feel  themselves  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  county  of  Elgin  from 
the  schedule  in  which  it  had  been  placed, 
and  to  restore  it  to  that  right  to  which  it 
was  fully  entitled.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  when  he  thought  (it  to 
taunt  the  Members  for  Scotland  with  a 
constant  subserviency  to  the  Government 
of  the  day.  The  hon.  Member  had  cited 
the  numbers  on  several  important  divisions 
to  prove  bis  assertion.  He  (Mr.  Gumming 
Bruce)  need  but  refer  to  one  of  them  for 
the  refutation  of  that  charge ;  the  division 
go  Mr.  Dunging's  celebrated  motion  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Was 
there  a  single  person  in  or  out  of  that 
Houfe,  who  wai  not  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  absurd  clamour  then  raised  about 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
increasing  power  pf  the  Crown  was  a  mere 
deluiion,  just  such  a  one  as  was  now  pre- 
valent about  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
end  that  the  Members  for  Scotland  in 
voting  against  that  motion,  showed  that 
they  were  actuated  by  sound  and  sensible 
views,  and  were  above  the  influence  of 
popular  clamour.  Tbe  hon.  Member  had 
mistaken  for  poUtical  subserviency  the 
firm  and  consistent  purpose  of  a  great 
maiority  of  the  landholders  of  Scotland  to 
endeavour  to  exclude  from  the  exercise  of 
power  a  small,  ambitious,  and  tyrannical 
minority;  the  ^neral  line  of  whose  poli- 
tics they  considered  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country;  and  the 
time  at  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
thought  fit  to  make  this  charge,  was  rather 
unhappily  chosen,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  universal 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  influence  the 
late  elections,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
for  Scotland  was  found  arrayed  against  it. 
If  the  gentry  of  Scotland  were  subject  to 
the  degrading  influence  attributed  to  them 
by  the  hon,  Member,  now  was  tbe  time  to 
$now  it ;  when  political  tergiversation  was 
actually  at  a  premium  in  that  country, 
and  when  even  the  second-rate  supporters 
of  tbe  Government  .were  sure  to  be  con- 
sulted, employed,  aye  and  paid  too,  for 
their  services,  on  some  one  roving  useless, 
and  unauthorized  commission  or  other.  A 
man  had  only  to  declare  himself  friendly 
to  the  measures  of  the  Ministry,  to  be  sure 
of  the  gratification  of  participating  in  the 
OQYernm«Qt|  and  by  some  means  or  other 


of  having  a  finger  in  tbe  pie.  The  burfiip 
of  Scotland  had  been  literally  frightened 
from  their  propriety  by  tbe  arrival  in  thea 
of  certain  tail,  mysterious  and  angry  look* 
ing  strangers,  prying  into  the  gardens  of 
all  the  old  women,  and  carefully  avoiding 
the  slightest  communication  with  the  local 
Magistrates  ;  who,  after  all,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
burghs  over  which  they  presided.  He  bad 
received  the  other  day,  is  letter  from  the 
Provost  of  one  of  the  burghs,  which  be 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  in  which  he 
informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  these  im- 
portant personages  in  his  town.  He  stated 
that  they  held  no  communication  with  tbe 
magistrates;  and  concluded  by  asking 
three  significant  questions.  /'  Tell  me  by 
whom  they  are  appointed — for  what  por* 
pose — and,  last,  not  least,  who  pays  th« 
piper?"  The  answer  must  be  by  guess.  Tbe 
mysterious  personages  were  self-appointed* 
no  one  could  find  out  for  what  purpose, 
but  they  were  paid  by  the  easily-gulled 
Whig  ridden  people.  Like  the  person  who 
gave  orders  for  a  concert,  and  desired  all 
the  performers  to  be  kept  playing,  the  Whig 
Government  were  anxious  to  keep  all 
tliese  players  in  action  whether  they  pro- 
duced harmony  or  discord,  and  certainly 
they  had  produced  an  admirable  Dutch 
concert.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon* 
Member  further  through  his  speech,  in 
many  of  the  views  of  which  he  entirely 
agreed,  but  should  proceed  to  make  some 
observations  on  what  fell  from  other  bon. 
Members  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
debate  on  this  subject.  He  had  wished  on 
that  occasion  to  state  the  reasons  which 
would  induce  him  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  because  some  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  his  objection  to  it  had 
either  not  been  noticed  at  all,  or  were 
slightly  alluded  to  by  those  who  preceded 
him  in  the  debate.  He  had  been  unable 
to  procure  a  hearing  till  the  House  was 
evidently  wearied  with  the  debate,  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  were  accus* 
tomed  to  look  more  to  the  side  of  the 
House  on  which  Gentlemen  rose,  than 
to  the  arguments  which  indicated  tbe 
course  they  were  advocating,  must  have 
thought  that  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  had 
monopolized  a  very  undue  share  of  the 
time  of  the  House  on  that  occasion. 
Much  of  that  time  was  occupied  by  three 
of  his  hon.  friends,  who,  having  opposed 
the  English  Bill  in  all  its  suges,  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain  to  tbe  House  thei 
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vetiont  which  induced  them  to  follow  a 
different  course  with  regard  to  the  Bill  for 
Scotland,  and  as  their  arguments  were 
generally  opposed  to  the  details  of  this  Bill, 
while  their  fotes  were  given  in  its  favour, 
the  impression  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
was  not  altogether  unnatural.  He  would 
not  for  one  moment  question  the  purity  of 
the  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  con- 
victions of  his  hon.  friends.  One  of  them, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Honiton,  had  expressed  his  belief,  that  by 
the  course  he  was  following,  he  would  at- 
tract to  himself  the  animadversions  of  both 
aides  of  the  House.  He  should  certainly 
not  be  the  individual  to  verify  those  anti- 
cipations. As  the  speeches  of  his  hon. 
friends  were,  for  the  most  part  favourable 
to  his  vievra  on  this  question,  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  by  any  observations 
on  the  few  points  on  which  they  differed, 
bat  maka  a  very  few  observations  on 
what  fell  from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  He  required 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  when  pre- 
suming to  address  it  after  it  had  listened 
to  a  very  eloquent  speech  of  so  great  a 
master  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  question,  as  the  learned 
Lord  who  opened  that  debate.  The  great 
literary  and  forensic  attainments  of  the 
learned  Lord  were  well  known,  not  only  to 
the  House,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  No 
one  could  render  a  more  willing  homage 
to  them  than  the  humble  individual  then 
speaking,  who  deeply  felt  that  a  chaige  of 
presumption  might  be  made  against  him, 
but  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  prove, 
that  on  a  subject  of  vast  importance,  in- 
volving the  question  how  far  it  was  advis- 
able to  alter  the  constitution  of  Scotland, 
how  far  it  was  safe  to  enter  the  regions  of 
theory  in  opposition  to  long  tried  and 
successful  practice,  the  learned  Lord  had 
made  mis-statements,  though  most  ingeni- 
ous ones,  had  been  fiiirly  caught  in  the  trap 
of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  had  floated  out 
of  his  depth  on  the  torrent  of  his  own  elo- 
quence. But  they  had  not  merely  to  con- 
tend with  the  literary  ability  of  the  learned 
Lord,  but  to  struggle  also  against  his  of- 
ficial importance.  The  House  was  aware 
that  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  had  to  do 
with  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  and  that  thb  dread 
and  mysterious,  and  somewhat  tyrannical 
bisdy  had,  by  a  species  of  official  concentra- 
tSon»  acquired  a  local  habitation  in  the  per- 
iOB  of  the  leaiaed  Lord.    He  had  not  bad 


the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  House  when 
the  learned  Ix)rd  commenced  his  speech. 
When  he  had  come  in,  he  had  found  him 
declaiming  with  much  energy,  and  vehe- 
mence, and  passion;  and  approaching 
that  celebrated  revolutionary  climax  about 
rags  and  shreds,  on  which  he  was  after- 
wards congratulated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston.  The  mere  energy  of  his  de- 
clamation, the  mere  violence  of  his  action, 
satisfied  him  that  the  learned  Lord  was 
wrong ;  that  in  a  question  which,  above 
every  other,  required  to  be  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  calmness  and  moderation,  the 
learned  Lord  thought  it  necessary  to  rouse 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  carry  the 
fortress  of  reason  by  a  sort  of  coup  de  mam 
of  the  passions.  He  was  not  prepared  for 
the  full  length  of  the  rap  and  shreds ;  ho 
did  not  certainly  participate  in  the  satis- 
faction experienced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston  at  that  declaration,  but  partook 
of  his  surprise ;  and  he  wondered  bow  the 
learned  Lord  should  havehad  the  hardihood, 
sitting,  as  he  was,  on  the  same  bench  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Knaresborough,  to  have  given  utterance 
to  that  bold  figure.  Had  the  learned 
Lord  forgotten,  or  did  he  imagine  the 
House  had  forgotten,  the  beautiful  and 
eloquent  description  of  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,  when,  after  declaring  that  no 
good  or  beneficial  Constitution  was  of  rapid 
growth,  he  compared  its  progreu  toward 
perfection  to  the  growth  ofanimals,  or  rather 
of  plants,  which  though  constant,  was  yet 
gradual  and  imperceptible?  And  conld  the 
very  obvious  reason  of  this  have  escaped 
his  acnteness  of  perception  ?  Did  he  not 
know,  that  to  be  useful,  the  institutions  of 
a  country  must  follow,  rather  than  lead, 
the  habits  and  wishes,  and  feelings  of  men ; 
and  that,  where  they  overstept  this  rule  of 
prudence  and  of  wisdom,  they  would  either 
be  altogether  inoperative,  as  was  the  ease 
with  the  Constitution  introduced  by  the 
English  into  Sicily;  or  they  would  give 
birth  to  a  ruinous  and  fatal  activity,  aa 
was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Revolution  in  France.  He  would  rather 
look  for  safety  and  for  shelter  to  the  broad 
shade  of  our  native  oak,  though  centuries 
might  have  rolled  over  the  slowness  of  ita 
gradual  and  majestic  progress,  than  he 
would  turn  to  that  plant  of  a  wanner  clime, 
to  whose  rapid  and  wondrous  ahoot  the 
learned  Lofd  would  direct  his  attentkni. 
This  tree  was  alive  in  our  climate  only 
while  the  stovt-heat  of  a  atrong  eictle* 
2  M  '2 
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ment  was  applied  to  it;  and,  that  exciting 
cause  withdrawn,  the  flower  and  the  foli- 
age would  wither,  its  leading  shoot  would 
droop  and  fade,  its  beautiful  fruits,  the  glory 
of  its  Crown,  would  perish.     Even  if  pre- 
viously  undecided,  the    speech    of   the 
learned  Lord  alone  would  have  induced 
him  to  oppose  this  Bill — it  went  too  far 
for  safety.    The  learned  Lord  was  followed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Inverness-shire,  the  second  in  that  triumvi- 
rate of  orators  of  which  the  other  side  of 
the  House  had  just  reason  to  boast  on  that 
occagion.     Much  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
eloq  ence  of  his  right  hon«  friend,  it  never 
befo^'e  was  his  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
him ;  and,  deeply  as  he  regretted  the  side 
to  which  he  had  lent  the  aid  of  his  power- 
ful talents,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  the  eloquence  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
lighted  up  and  glowing  as  it  was  with  the 
warmth  of  a  truly  Scottish  patriotism,  ex- 
ceeded even  his  high-raised  expectations. 
But|  though  captivated  by  the  eloquence, 
he  could  not  go  along  with  the  argument. 
In  common  with  the  speeches  of  bis  elo- 
quent associates,   it  left  altogether  un- 
touched the  real  question  before  the  House. 
It  spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  our  Representation,  in  which  all 
were- agreed,  and  of  the  expediency  of 
correcting  them,  which  all    would    ac- 
knowledge ;  but  he  had  listened  in  vain, 
to  all  those  speeches,  for  the  demonstra- 
tion which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Minis- 
ters to  give,  that  the  change  proposed 
by  this  Bill  was  either  just,  or  expedient, 
or  practicable.    His  right  hon.  friend,  in 
his  vituperation  of  the  present  system, 
went  a  great  deal  too  far — he  said  it  was 
no  Representation  at  all.    Though  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  a  popular  Repre- 
sentation, still  he  maintained  that  it  was 
a  Representation  of  property  to  a  very 
great  extent.     His  right  hon.  friend  was 
the  only  county  member  for  Scotland  who 
did  not  represent  fairly,  and  fully,  and 
freely,  the  great  mass  of  the  property  of 
these  counties*  He  could  not  quarrel  much 
even  with  the  defects  of  a  system  which 
had  been  instrumental  in  returning  so  dis- 
tinguished  an  ornament  of  this  House  to 
represent  a  county  in  Scotland.     His  right 
hon.  friend  argued  that  the  system  was 
wholly  inoperative  for  good ;  because,  be- 
fore the  period  of  the  Union,  the  page  of 
Scottish  history  was  stained  with  violence 
and  with  blood.    Did  his  right  hon.  friend 
refuse  to  see  in  it  the  hallowed  record  of 


national  independence  ?    Did  he  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that,  if  individual  liberty  be 
dear,  the  independent  existence  of  a  free 
and  unconquered  people  was  alike  dear  to 
it  ?    If  the  annals  of  Scotland  wera  the 
annals  of  violence  and  of  blood,  whom  had 
they  to  thank  for  it  ? — ^that  system  of  in« 
stitutions  under  which  they  were  enabled 
to  bear  up  against  the  immensely  prepon- 
derating power  of  England,  or  that  am- 
bitious, and  grasping,  and  unscrupulous 
policy  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Edwards 
and  before,  sought,  by  a  constant  aggres- 
sion, and  by  keeping  alive  the  seeds  of  inter- 
nal discontent,  to  compass  the  unhallowed 
object    of  a  nation's  subjugation  ?     He 
would  not  join  in  this  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  a  system  which  had  enabled  them  to 
treat  with  England  at  the  Union  on  the 
footing  of  equal  to  equal.     He  would  not 
join  in  the  condemnation  of  that  Parlia<» 
ment  of  the  barons  and  freeholders  of 
Scotland,  whose  last  Act,  as  an  inde* 
pendent  Legislature,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  at   the  expense  of  the 
landowners  of  Scotland,  in  every  parish  of 
that  country;   an  Act  which   had  been 
productive  of  more  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try, than  any  Act  of  our  united  Parliament 
since  the  Union.     His  right  hon*  friend 
was  followed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Knaresborough,  of  whom 
he,  as  a  Scotchman,  was  not  only  dis- 
posed, but  bound,  to  speak  in  terms  of  un- 
feigned respect,  because  Scotland  proudly 
pointed  to  him  as  an  ornament  and  a 
boast.    But  when  he  saw  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  in  his  place,  he  did  reckon  confi- 
dently on  his  support.     He  knew,  indeed, 
that  he  had  been  favourable  to  the  English 
Reform  Bill,  but  he  knew  also,  that  in  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  he  could  point  to 
clauses  which  involved  injustice  and  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  individual  property ; 
and  he  thought  that  he  might  with  confi- 
dence appeal  from  Philip  Drunk  to  Philip 
Sober — that  he^  might  appeal  from  the 
senator  to  the  historian — from  the  senator, 
intoxicated  by  seeing  the  party  to  which 
he  had  been  long  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously attached,  in  the  possession  of 
power,  and  by  the  prospect  of  their  being 
long  secured  in  that  possession  by  the 
operation  of  these  Bills,  to  the  historian, 
calmly  reviewing  the  past  in  his  Closet, 
and  detailing,  with  philosophical  truth  and 
precision,  the  testimony  of  history.    Now 
he  had  told  them,  that  -the  observance  of 
justice   was  more  important  than   the 
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amelioration  of  any  institutioOy  especially 
where  iU  practical  results  could  not  with 
much  justice  be  complained  of.  He  had 
told  them,  that  many  regulations  might 
stand  instead  of  one  deed  of  rapine,  and 
that  a  Legislature  appointed  to  be  the 
guardians  of  right,  should  try  all  means 
before  they  set  the  example  of  a  great 
wrong.  He  had  told  them  that  Govern- 
ment never  could  render  a  greater  service 
to  the  community  than  by  setting,  in  times 
of  excitement,  the  example,  not  merely  of 
a  Just,  but  of  an  indulgent  consideration 
of  the  rights  of  those  who  were  obnoxious 
to  popular  indignation,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  such  an  example,  much  was  to  be 
borne — ^much  even  to  be  hazarded.  He 
would  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  such  a  case  of  sweeping 
injustice  towards  the  proprietors  of  the 
•aperiorities  of  land  in  Scotland  was  in- 
volved in  this  Bill,  and  look  with  confi* 
dence  for  his  powerful  aid  in  the  Com- 
mittee to  remedy  that  injustice.  One 
word  to  the  hon.  member  for  the  Linlith- 
gow burghs.  He  should  have  left  that 
hon.  Member  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  laurels  which  his  eloquent 
abuses  of  all  past  Governments  and  all 
existing  institutions  must  have  won  for 
him  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  if  he 
bad  not  been  pleased  to  make  a  direct 
allusion  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
when  this  subject  was  last  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member's  charge  was,  that,  by  a 
premature  labour,  he  had  given  birth  to  a 
sort  of  abortion  in  the  shape  of  a  mistimed 
debate  on  this  subject  on  alluding  to  what 
fell  from  him  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  characterized  somewhat 
erroneously.  His  argument  then  was,  that 
the  unanimity  said  to  prevail  in  favour 
of  this  measure  had  no  real  exist- 
ence, and  he  instanced  the  class  of  the 
fanners  in  Scotland  as  opposed  to  it.  This 
was  denied  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  (at  least  so  in  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  his  initiation  he  interpreted  some 
of  the  sounds  which  proceeaed  from  the 
opposite  benches),  and  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  he  stated  some  of  the  many 
cases  of  disapproval  which  he  had  heard 
stated  by  farmers  of  every  class.  The 
hon.  Member  now  asserted  that  they  were 
favourable  to  it.  To  this  unsupported 
aoertion  he  would  not  yield  his  know- 
ledge of  facts.  He  would  meet  his 
avertioo  by  ooimtcr^ftssirtion ;  bttlwool4 


support  his  assertion  by  reason  and  br 
proof.  The  hon.  Member  proved  himself 
a  zealous  partisan,  but  it  was  a  zeal  with- 
out discretion.  He  disobeyed  orders. 
The  learned  Lord,  with  his  usual  skilly 
implored  the  House  to  avoid  touching  the 
details  of  the  measure  in  this  stage  of  the 
discussion,  and  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  general  principle.  He  considered  that 
request  unreasonable,  because  the  princi- 
ple was  involved  in  the  details ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  zealous  and  indiscreet  not  only 
entered  into  the  details,  but  proved,  by 
entering  into  some  which  were  not  in  the 
Bill  at  all,  that  he  had  never  read  it — that 
he  did  not  even  know  his  text.  The  hon. 
Member  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
self-election  of  Magistrates  and  councils  in 
the  Scotch  burghs,  and  the  consequent 
alleged  and  very  possible  mismanagement 
of  their  corporation  funds.  His  hon. 
friend  put  his  finger  on  the  real  sore  of  the 
burghers;  he  exposed  their  real  griev* 
ances,  but  he  exposed  a  grievance  for 
which  this  Bill  provided  no  remedy;  he 
put  his  finger  on  a  sore  which  the  doctors 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  condescend  to 
medicate.  But  this  was  the  real  grievance, 
this  was  a  main  cause  of  discontent  in  the 
burghs;  and  no  measure  would  give 
permanent  satisfaction  in  Scotland  which 
did  not  remedy  this  abuse.  The  learned 
Lord  knew  this,  and  he  was  half  tempted 
to  think  that,  finding  what  a  useful  ally 
they  had  in  the  discontent  of  the  burghs, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  bad  purposely 
left  this  as  a  nest-egg  for  some  future 
occasion.  The  omission  was  one  of  his 
reasons  for  opposing  this  Bill ;  but  the 
indiscretion  of  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
stop  here ;  he  called  **  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,"  and,  at  the  bidding  of  so  mighty  a 
magician,  the  spirits  came.  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  conjured  up  ghosts  which  he  imagined 
had  been  for  ever  laid,  and  who  must 
have  been  very  unwelcome  visitors  to  the 
learned  Lord — the  ghosts  of  the  election 
riots  of  Scotland.  He  cited  them  to 
prove  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  people  for 
the  success  of  this  BiU :  of  course,  any 
blameable  excesses  on  those  occasioiit 
were  owing  to  and  got  up  by  the  Anti- 
reformers.  This  char^,  if  not  distinctly 
made  by  his  hon.  fnend,  was  certainly 
asserted  on  that  side  of  the  House  on 
former  occasions ;  and  it  reminded  him  of 
the  defence  set  up  by  a  celebrated  Irish 
Dean,  when  arraigned  on  a  charge  which 
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other  circumstances  in  her  domestic  and 
social  arran^ments,  which  be  would  not 
detain  the  House  by  enumerating,  had  not 
onlj'  attracted  the  praise  and  admiration 
of  her  ueighbours,  but/ what  wasiofinitety 
more  important,  bad  secured  th^  almoat 
universal  approval  of  her  own  population. 
All  this  was  true— at  was  allowed  on  ali 
sides — but    there   were    defects    in    the 
system  of  her  Representation.     He  was 
willing  to  approach  them  for  the  purposes 
of  applying  a  remedy ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
take  care  lest,  by  a  rash  and  ill-considered 
legislation,  he  put  in  jeopardy  the  solid 
advantages,  the  many  blessings  which  they 
enjoyed.    The  plan  now  submitted  to  the 
House  appeared  calculated  to  endanger  the 
security  of  them  all;  and,  anxious  as  be 
was  to  remove  those  defects,  approving  of 
so  much  of  the  principle  of  this  Bill  as 
went  to  giving  an  increased  Representation 
to  great  towns,  he  was  compelled,  as  a 
whole,  to  oppose  it.    Before  he  would 
i^ee  to  the  second  reading  of  any  Bill, 
he  must  be  able  to  find  in  it  some  one 
clause  to  which  he  could  agree.     In  this 
Bill  he  found  none  such ;  and  the  object 
of  a  safe  and  rational  Reform  would  be 
more  easily  attained  by  bringing  in  an 
entirely  new  measure,  than  by  entering  on 
this    labyrinth  of   error  and  confusion. 
When  he  looked  to  the  circumstances  in 
our    social  condition   to  which   he  had 
already  allnded,  and  in  which  real  libertT 
consisted,  rather  than  in  the  noise  and 
turmoil  and  corruption  of  a  merely  popular 
election,  to  which  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site would  seem  to  limit  it,  he  could  not 
but  think  that  an  undue  importance  was 
attached  to  the  mere  machinery  by  which  a 
Representative  body  was  brought  together. 
He  wished   to  amend    the  defects— r«* 
concile  the  theory  to  the  practice ;  but  he 
turned  at  the  same  time  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
and  humble  gratitude  to  that  over-ruling 
and    gracious  Providence,  which,    iiom 
causes  apparently  so  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce them,  had  educed  results  sobenefieial 
in  favour  of  a  moral,  religious,  a  Pro- 
testant people.    He  opposed  this  Bill  on 
account  of  its  extent.    The  change  pro- 
posed in  England  was  sufficiently  sweep- 
ing, but  there  was  a  traceable  connaxxm 
between  the  old  system  and  the  new  ;  the 
rights  previously  existing  in  England  had 
at  least  prepareid  the  people  in  some  sort 
for  the  change.    In  Scotland  it  was  a  real 
revolution ;  every  practice  and  every  prin- 
ciple had  been  alike  departed  from,  and  it 


though  they  might  be  by  his  hon.Yriend, 
would  allow  to  be  one  involving  con- 
siderable vk>lence — the  crime  charged  was 
an  attempt  at  rape.  The  defence  ran 
thus — 

"  If  virgins  are  ravished,  it  is  their  own  choice ; 
Why  are  they  so  wilful  to  struggle  with  men  ? 
If  they  would  but  be  quiet,  and  submit  without 

noise, 
Nor  devil  nor  dean  could  ravish  them  then." 

In  short,  give  the  mob  their  own  way  and 
all  would  go  right  —  resist  them,  and 
they  would  riot ;  therefore,  you  are  the 
cause  of  the  riots.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  logic  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
be  thought  himself  lucky  in  having 
escaped  from  Scotland  before  the  learned 
Lorcf  laid  hold  of  him  as  a  particeps 
criminU  with  such  ruffians  as  those  who 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  over  the  bridge;  those  very 
dear  and  gentle  friends  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.  He  per- 
fectly concurred  with  the  hon.  Members 
opposite,  that  if  in  any  part  of  the  empire 
the  Legislature  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  sanction  a  change  in  the  existing 
system  of  the  Representation,  and,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  practical  working  of  the 
system,  should  endeavour  to  remove  the 
defects  which  floated  so  glaringly  on  the 
surface,  no  part  of  it  offered  them  more 
prominently  to  the  eye  of  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  than  Scotland.  True  it 
was  that  no  other  country  had,  in  the 
same  short  space  of  time,  made  a  progress 
in  improvement  so  wonderfully  rapid — a 
detelopment  so  astonishingly  great,  of  all 
the  sources  of  national  wealth.  Having 
broken  down  every  barrier  of  feudal 
oppression^  she  had  attained  to  the  most 
perfect  security  of  persons  and  of  pro- 
perty ;  to  the  fullest  religious  toleration  ; 
to  the  purest  and  most  unsuspected  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  She  found  herself 
exempt  from  the  existence  of  every  pri- 
vileged class,  except  such  as  had  been  by 
her  Legislature  maintained  or  created  for 
the  public  good;  and  that  the  entrance 
to  that  class — the  path  to  the  highest 
hooours  and  proudest  distinctions  of  the 
State,  were,  in  her,  open  and  unimpeded 
to  all  industry  and  all  talent.  Her  estab- 
lishment for  her  National  Church,  her  es- 
tablishment for  the  national  education; 
her  arrangement  for  her  national  poor; 
her  provincial  Courts  for  the  cheap  and 
speedy  administration  of  justice ;  her  re- 
gistries of  {NToperty  and  deeds,  and  many 
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trere  vaiu  for  them  to  argue  from  the 
known  results  of  the  old,  to  the  probable 
working  of  the  new  system.  He  would 
Ihtiit  himself  to  the  system  in  the  counties, 
and  would  endeavour  shortly  to  state  what 
that  systefn  had  been,  by  which  the  House 
would'  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  proposed  change,  ft  was  the  duty 
b(  every  tenant  in  capita  of  the  Crown  to 
Attend  in  Parliament.  By  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  1426  they  were  called  freeholders 
of  the  Crown.  By  the  Act  of  1427,  the 
small  Barons  and  free  tenants  were  re- 
lieved from  personal  attendance,  provided 
they  sent  two  or  more  wise  men  for  each 
shire,  except  Clackmannan  and  Kinross, 
which  were  only  required  to  send  one  each. 
This  Act,  which  was  not  much  observed, 
was  followed  in  1457  by  another,  which 
Relieved  fVeeholders  under  a  penalty  of  20/. 
of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament, 
except  Barons,  or  unless  summoned  spe- 
cially by  the  King's  officer.  In  1503  all 
the  Barons  and  freeholders  whose  estates 
were  below  a  certain  extent,  100  marks, 
were  relieved  if  they  sent  procurators ; 
and  this  enactment  was  renewed  and 
confirmed  in  1587.  When  the  right  of 
choosin?  Commissioners  was  confined  to 
freeholders  possessed  of  a  40s,  land  re- 
sident within  the  shire,  they  were  to  meet 
yearly  and  choose  their  Commissioners, 
who  were  to  be  ready  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment when  assetnbled ;  there  was  a  slight 
change  in  1661,  which  was  further  and 
finally  altered  in  1681,  when  the  right  was 
given  to  those  who  stood  publicly,  t.  e.  of 
the  King  infued  in  property  or  superiority, 
and  were  in  actual  possession  of  a  40s. 
land  ofold  extent,  or  of  lands  liable  in 
public  burthens  for  400f.  of  valued  rent. 
Non-residence  was  no  disqualification.  In 
this  long  deduction,  though  alterations 
were  occasionally  made  in  the  qualifica- 
tions, they  were  all  for  the  advantage  of 
the  freeholders;  for  it  was  reckoned  a 
burthen  for  these  small  proprietors  either  to 
Attend  Parliament  in  person,  or  even  to 
attend  the  Read  Court  to  elect;  and  all 
the  Acts  were  tneant  to  dispense  with  this 
doty,  and  relieve  from  the  fines  for  non- 
attendance,  instead  of  being  forfeitures  of, 
or  infringements  on,  the  right  of  the  free- 
holders to  elect;  and,  since  the  Union, 
no  change  bad  been  made  in  the  qnalifica- 
tion ;  and  repeated  transfers,  and  its  sup- 
posed security  as  a  substantive  property, 
had,  hi  fact,  given  a  real  and  recognized 
taitM  to  that  9pecivs  of  property  which 


carried  a  right  to  vote  in  the  counties. 
The  change  now  proposed  watf  a  molt 
thorough  one;  It  not  only  disfranchised 
the  freeholders  by  withdrawing  from  them, 
under  reservation  of  those  now  on  the  rotl» 
the  right  to  elect,  but  it  mined  coontiea 
by  communicating  it  to  the  proprietors  of 
a  house  and  land  valued  at  10/.,  and  to 
tenants,  according  to  the  theory  thftt  pro- 
perty in  land  should  be  represented  by 
county  Members,  while  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Members  for  the  towna.  Be- 
sides this,  superiorities  were  valuable 
estates.  Their  security  as  an  investment 
was  never  questioned,  and  he  would  con- 
fidently ask  the  learned  Lord,  were  be  in 
his  place,  who  had  doubtless  been  con- 
suited  in  many  cases  where  the  transfer  or 
security  of  such  property  was  concerned, 
whether,  where  the  transaction  was  a  bona 
fide  transaction,  he  ever  insinuated  a 
doubt  of  the  legality  of  such  sales.  He 
at  least,  had  never  heard  an  answer  to 
the  objection  that  it  was  robbery  to  de- 
prive the  freeholders  of  a  valuable  inherit- 
ance without  full  and  fair  compensation — 
without  compensation — because  nothing 
was  more  simple  and  more  easy  than  to  fix, 
in  this  case,  both  the  manner  and  amount  of 
the  compensation.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Tam worth,  observed,  and 
justly,  that  the  question  of  compensation, 
where  the  disfranchised  burghs  were  con* 
cerned,  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  In 
that  observation  he  fully  concurred,  and 
it  was  a  consideration  which  should  have 
induced  no  small  hesitation  in  touching 
rights  with  which  It  was  confessedly  diflC 
cult  fairly  to  deal.  But  he  would  under- 
take to  aatisfy  the  House  that  no  such 
difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  giving  to  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  Scotch  counties 
the  fullest  extension,  if  it  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  real  interest  and  real  pro- 
prietors of  land ;  and  at  the  same  time 
aflfording  to  the  holders  of  superiorities  a 
full  and  fair  compensation  for  that  property 
which,  to  effect  a  national  object,  it  might 
be  thought  fit  to  resume.  Slavery  abo- 
litionists, who  were  for  emancipation  with- 
out compensation,  pleaded  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  Christianity,  and  never  could 
be  legalized  by  any  human  law.  But  this 
could  never  be  said  of  the  advantages 
which  had  given  a  value  to  freehold  qur li- 
fications ;  and  he  trusted  that,  in  these 
boasted  days  of  knowledge  and  regard  for 
the  rigbti  of  Ae  people,  the  Legislaturs 
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would  not  despise  the  example  set  them  by 
their  predecessors,  at  a  time  and  oq  an 
occasion  when  strict  justice  was  less  to  be 
expected  than  at  present.  In  1748  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  limit  and  infringe, 
for  the  public  good,  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  superiors  of  land,  and  to  abolish 
that  monstrous  excrescence  on  onr  system 
of  jurisprudence — ^the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions; under  which  the  Barons  in  their 
own  Ck>urts  took  cognizance  of  crimes 
committed  on  their  own  lands.  But  as 
time  had  legalized  the  exacting  fees  in 
these  Courts,  it  never  was  contemplated 
to  do  them  away  without  compensating  the 
owners,  and  accordingly  large  sums  were 
paid  to  many  of  them.  It  was  wished,  also, 
to  abolish  the  tenures  of  wardholding,  and 
to  convert  them  into  a  feuholdiug,  abolish- 
ing thereby  certain  species  of  vassallage, 
as  hunting,  casualties  of  marriage,  and 
others  which  were  held  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace.  But  though  the  country 
was  still  agitated  by  the  recollection  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  Government  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  alarm  of  the 
march  to  Derby,  compensation  was  here 
also  provided  by  the  vassals  to  their 
superiors,  not  by  the  Government,  but 
by  the  person  benefitted,  to  him  from 
whom  the  benefit  was  taken,  for  the 
abolition  of  these  feudal  rights.  Why 
should  the  much  more  valuable  privi- 
lege attached  to  a  superiority  be  taken 
away,  by  its  being  communicated  to 
others,  without  compensation  ?  He  could 
not  but  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  reck- 
less parts  of  this  ill-considered  and  ill-di- 
gested plan,  and  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
the  natural  sense  of  justice  of  the  Re- 
formers in  Scotland  would  induce  them 
even  yet  to  prefer  any  method  by  which 
the  property-rights  of  parties  were  re- 
spected. 1'hey  knew  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  a  man  buying  an 
estate  there,  to  save  his  money,  and  exclude 
himself  from  the  right  of  voting,  by  re- 
fusing to  take  and  pay  for  the  superiority ; 
and  thpy  did  not  wish  to  see  him  get,  by 
a  side-wind  of  legislation,  what  he 
declined  to  pay  for  in  the  open  market. 
He  would  mention  one  or  two  instances 
where  great  injustice  would  be  done.  It 
had  happened  that,  where  a  purchaser 
declined  to  take  the  superiority,  he  had 
acquired  the  lands  for  1,000/.  less  than 
was  originally  demanded,  and  the  former 
proprietor,  going  again  to  the  market,  had 
9old  the  separate  superiority  for  more  thao 


he  was  willing  to  take  for  it  when  attached 
to  the  land.     Was  the  purchaser  to  be 
punished  because  he  ^cted  in  conformity 
to  the  existing  law?  If  the  law  was  wrongs, 
alter  it,  but  in  the  spirit  of  justice.  Agraio, 
it  had  happened — his  right  hon.  frieod 
opposite  was  aware  of  the  fact — that,  at 
a  contested  county  election,  a  voter,  findings 
himself  obliged  to  choose  between  two 
friends,  of  whom  one  came  recommended 
by  supposed  official  patronage,  and  the 
other  by  the  influence  of  the  East-India 
Direction,  and  unwilling  to  offend  either — 
both  would  have  been  oflfended  had   he 
voted  for  neither — had  sold  the  superiority 
of  his  patrimonial  estate,  saved  his  friends, 
and  put  1,000/.  in  his  pocket.     It  was 
proposed  to  leave  it  there,  and  restore  the 
right  of  voting  to  this  prudent  and  calcu- 
lating freeholder.      This  was  less  than 
justice  to  the  more  decided  purchaser  on 
that  occasion.    This  should  not  be ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  devise  a  method  by 
which  all  this  might  be  remedied.  Let  the 
Sheriff  in  each  county  be  authorized  to  fix, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  the  average  rate 
at  which  superiorities  had  sold,  exclusive 
of  feu-duties  and  fines  for  renewal,  and 
that,  before  voting  on  a  landed  qualifica- 
tion— in  such  a  case,  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence how  low  that  qualification  was  fixed 
— every  holder  of  the  real  property  of  land 
should  be  required  and  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, at  the  rate  so  fixed,  the  superiority 
of  the  land  on  which  he  claimed  to  vote. 
He  would  not,   at  present,   pursue  this 
subject  further ;  but  in  the  present  measure 
a  great  injustice  was  involved,  which,  by  a 
little  consideration ,  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid. 
Before  going  further,  he  would  state  to  the  . 
House  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  press- 
ing this  matter  of  compensation  on  its  at- 
tention. In  the  first  place,  its  recognition  was 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  security 
of  property,  the  first  principles  of  which, 
would  be  fatally  shaken  should  these  su- 
periorities be  rendered  valueless  by  an  act 
of  legislation  proceeding  on  mere  expedi- 
ency ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  adhering 
to  that  ancient  and  tried  principle,  that 
none  but  the  vassals  of  the  Crown  should 
elect  or  be  elected  in  the  counties,  which 
principle  would  be  maintained  by  the  sys- 
tem of  compensation.     He  would  propose 
to  preserve  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland 
from  being  laid  prostrate  beneath  the  fa- 
voured interests  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
inhabitants.    While  he  thus  advocated  the 
principle  of  compensattoo,  he  had  no  pe^ 
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sonti  interest  in  superioritiesy  either  to 
protect  or  to  tave.  The  possessor  of  estates 
under  strict  entail,  he  could  only  exer- 
cise one  vote  in  the  counties  with  which  be 
was  connected ;  and,  in  one  of  these  coun- 
ties, the  proposed  Bill  would  invest  him 
with  rights  from  which  he  was  at  present 
excluded.  He  was  not,  therefore,  liable 
to  any  charge  of  selfishness  in  urging  this 
matter.  He  wished  also  to  get  rid  of  that 
mischievous  counteraction  to  the  power  of 
the  10/.  householder,  which  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  create,  by  attaching  votes  to  leases 
of  50/. ;  if  efficient  at  all  against  the  10/. 
voters,  this  provision  would  altogether  an- 
nihilate the  interests  of  the  middling  pro- 
prietors in  favour  of  the  great  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  overstate  the  fact  when  he  said, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  that  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  class,  the  great 
farmers  of  Scotland,  were  opposed  to  the 
boon  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on 
them ;  and  this  aversion  was  fully  shared 
by  the  smaller  tenants,  who  occupied 
lands  of  lower  value  than  those  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  attach  this  franchise. 
He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  to  the 
House  the  reason  of  their  objections.  The 
larger  tenants  considered  it  as  subversive 
of  their  personal  independence,  destruc- 
tive of  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  them  and  their  landlords,  and 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  agriculture, 
from  its  tendency  to  induce  landlords  to 
cut  down  the  larger  and  more  beneficial 
farms  to  the  required  standard.  Nocountry 
in  a  similar  period  had  ever  made  the  same 
advances  in  agricultural  improvement  as 
Scotland,  and  she  was  mainlv  indebted  for 
them  to  the  enterprising  public  spirit  of 
her  great  farmers,  whose  capital  had  en- 
abled them  to  hazard  experiments  rarely 
at  first  beneficial  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  to  those  who  ventured  on  them.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  but  view  with  great 
alarm  the  introduction  of  a  system  calcu- 
lated to  annihilate  them  as  a  class.  And 
let  no  one  tell  him  that  the  individual  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors  would  prevent 
such  results.  The  system  of  forming  these 
electoral  squares  had  already  commenced, 
and»  if  the  mere  scent  of  the  carcass  had 
given  rise  to  such  eagerness,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  the  real  taste  of  the 
blood  ?  It  was  also  very  possible  that  a 
proprietor  who  had  once  been  disappointed 
m  being  able  to  command  the  yotes  of  his 
tenants,  might  decline  in  future  granting 

leases  at  alia  and  thus  a  very  efficient 


counteraction  for  many  of  the  alleged 
evils  of  the  entail-laws  would  at  once  be 
put  to  hazard.  The  smaller  farmers,  again, 
were  averse  to  a  system  which  they  not 
unnaturally  considered  likely  to  lead  to 
their  ejection  as  principal  tenants,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  that  curse  of  Ireland, 
the  system  of  middle-men,  holding  irith  a 
power  of  sub-let  as  many  of  these  small 
farms  as  might  club  up  to  the  proposed 
amount.  Every  English  gentleman  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  love  of 
scenery,  or  the  love  of  sport,  to  visit 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland, 
knew  that  many  of  the  small  farms  were, 
so  separated  from  each  other,  that,  to  be 
advantageously  occupied,  they  must  each 
be  held  by  a  separate  family.  The  inde- 
pendent state  of  these  smaller  farms  this 
Bill  proposed  to  annihilate.  They  must 
either  be  degpraded  into  the  class  of  sub- 
tenants— and  if  any  Gentleman  had  looked 
as  closely  to  the  operation  of  that  system 
as  he  himself  had  done,  he  must  know 
that  they  were  a  class  subject  to  great 
hardship  and  oppression— or  turned  adrift 
to  swell  the  number  of  labourers  on  tlie 
roads ;  and  the  little  patches  of  cultivation 
from  which  they  would  be  ejected  would 
be  allowed  to  run  into  the  waste  of  sheep- 
walks.  The  sportsmen  of  the  House  would 
join  him  in  endeavouring  to  avert  this  last 
consummation,  when  he  told  them  that 
the  grouse  covies  were  always  strongest 
and  roost  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  what,  in  the  Highlands,  was  called  par 
excellence f  **  the  land :"  and  when  they 
considered  that  the  happiness  and  independ- 
ence of  a  numerous  class  was  concerned, 
whose  willing  and  generous  hospitality 
they  must  often  have  experienced.  He 
appealed  to  them,  therefore,  as  philan- 
thropists desirous  of  producing  and  per- 
petuating the  greatest amountof  happiness; 
and  he  appealed  to  them  as  Englishmen, 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  prove  them- 
selves ungrateful  for  obligations  received 
from  any  quarter,  however  humble;  he 
entreated  them  to  pause  before  they  sanc- 
tioned a  measure  which  was  to  annihilate 
this  class.  There  was  yet  another  serious 
evil  which  would  follow  this  system  of  at- 
taching votes  to  leases  in  Scotland.  The 
practice  of  stipulating  in  leases  for  certain 
services  of  men  and  horses,  and  certain 
payments  in  kind,  was  yet  very  usual  in 
that  country.  To  secure  the  vote  of  the 
freeman  he  was  creating,   the  landlord 
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vices  and  train  pageants,  and  the  tenant 
would  be  given  to  understand  that,  as  long 
us  all  went  right  at  the  elections,  they 
would  be  only  partially  exacted.  But  then 
came  the  moment  of  excitement ;  a  dema- 
gogue schoolmaster,  or  a  son  settled  as  a 
Writer  at  the  nearest  market- town,  told 
them  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to 
shew  themselves  men — that  a  patriotic 
Sovereign  and  a  united  Ministry  were  de- 
termined to  carry  a  great  measure  which 
would  banish  the  exciseman,  and  all  but  put 
an  extingaisher  on  rents ;  and  that  the 
laird,  forsooth,  pretended  to  think  for 
himself,  and  oppose  the  Minister.  The 
vote  was  given  against  him ;  the  services 
wereexacted ;  the  Writer  appealed  toto  find, 
according  to  promise,  a  flaw  in  the  mis- 
sive, failed  to  satisfy  the  Sheriff  that  a 
mutual  contract  was  binding  only  on  one 
of  the  parties,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  nineteen  years,  seeds  of  discord 
and  distrust  were  sown,  springing  up 
into  acts  of  oppression  and  resistance, 
and  ripening  into  the  bitter  fruits  of  future 
discontent,  and  the  demand  for  further 
innovation.  And  this  state  of  things  they 
would  substittrte  for  that  general  feeling 
of  mtitual  kindliness  and  goodwill,  which, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  he  would 
aver  to  be  almost  universal  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants  of  Scotland.  And 
why  was  this  mischievons  enactment  to  be 
passed  on  them?  Who  called  for  it? 
What  solitary  petition  from  what  solitary 
tenant  had  been  laid' on  the  Table  of  that 
House,  to  claim  for  the  signer  the  pre- 
eminence in  folly  of  assenting  to  the  pro- 
posals of  his  Majesty's  Governn^ent  in 
this  respect?  The  tenants  were  to  a  man 
opposed  to  it;  but  had  the  landlords  called 
for  it?  The  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  sufficiently  answered  in  the  negative ; 
they  thought  not  of  it  with  tolerance  till 
this  tinkering  legislation  threatened  to 
overpower  theili  with  the  votes  of  the  10/. 
faousebokler — a  class  who  had  scarcely 
one  single  secondary  and  surface  interest 
in  common  with  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer ;  secondary,  because  their  real  in- 
terests were  and  must  be  essentially  the 
same ;  but  the  reason  of  the  unity  lay 
deeper  than  m  seasons  of  excitement  they 
either  would  or  could  stop  to  examine. 
Therefore  this  Bill  would  introduce  a  bad 
and  vicious  county  qualification  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  Ministers  were 
obliged  to  counteract  this  evil  of  their  own 


^creation  by  another  almost  as  objection- 
able. This  was  what  he  called  a  tinkering 
Legislature.  He  could  have  sworn  it  was 
the  fancy  of  a  lawyer,  because  it  cut  out 
intermediate  work  for  them  ;  but  it  tnust 
have  been  the  invention  df  a  Writer,  and 
fiot  of  an  advocate,  for  advocates  were  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  land,  and  too 
high-minded  and  too  intelligent  to  have 
originated  any  such  nhischievous  absurdity. 
It  was  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  man, 
that  he  had  seen  various  systems  of 
government  —  monarchies,  aristocracres, 
democracies,  mixed  forms — ^bnt  that  Scot- 
land was  the  only  instance  of  a  writerocracy 
he  had  ever  met  with.  Hfe  implored  the 
House  to  save  them  from  the  strengthened 
and  extended  hifluence  which  by  this  Bill 
would  be  given  to  a  class  of  persons  already 
too  powerful.  The  theory,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  required  that 
the  county  Members  should  represent  the 
landed  interest,  while  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  should  find  their 
Represehtatites  in  the  burgh  Membets.  if, 
then,  it  was  thought  right  (o  invest  every 
inhabitant  of  a  107.  house  in  the  numerous 
villages  with  the  elective  franchise,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Constitution 
required  that  they  should  have  voted  with 
the  towns.  The  House  should  know  that 
the  occupiers  of  these  houses  were  in  no 
respect,  as  in  England,  under  the  influence 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  because  the 
houses  were  not,  as  here,  buih  oh  leases 
terminable  at  short  periods,  but  either  on 
perpetual  feus,  or  for  a  very  long  term, 
say  ninety-nine  years ;  and  conld  this  ex 
post  facto  injustice  have  been  foreseen,  the 
great  majority  of  these  feus  never  would 
have  been  granted,  because  proprietors 
rarely  would  have  consented  to  raising  up 
a  power  against  themselves,  without  re- 
taining some  means  of  influencing  its 
action,  or  specifying  some  period  at  which 
they  might  reasonably  hope  to  resume 
their  rights.  Withdrawn  as  they  thus 
were,  by  the  use  and  practice  of  Scotland, 
from  any  influence  of  their  landlords,  they 
should,  if  included  among  the  voters  at  all, 
Itave  been  included  among  those  of  the 
towns.  But  he  denied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary or  expedient  that  they  should  share 
in  the  direct  Representation  at  all,  because 
they  did,  in  fact,  consist  of  the  same  class 
of  persons  as  the  lower  rate  of  voters  in 
the  burghs ;  and  it  was  neither  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  or  the 
elevation  of  their  characters,  or  the  seeilrinj 
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of  their  righti,  or  the  efficient  fbrmation 
of  this  HouM,  that  all  of  any  class  should 
be  called  to  contribute  directly  to  its  forma- 
tion.    That  a  greater  number  of  them 
ahonld  be  called  to  contribute  to  it  than 
were  at  present  called,  he  readily  admitted. 
There  were  seferal  important  and  thriving 
towns,  such  as  Falkirk,  and  Alloa,  and 
Peterhead,  which  he  desired  to  see  in- 
cluded in  the  districts  of  the  burghs,  to 
replace  those  larger  cities  which  he  shoald 
gladly  see  invested  with  the  right  of  a 
direct  and  separate  Representation ;  and 
there  were  many  whose  claims,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  were  preferable  to  those  of 
Gateshead.     Perth  had  l^een  already  con- 
sidered; but  there  were  other  important 
towns  well  entitled  to  consideration, — of 
these  he  would  mention    Inverness,  the 
capital  of  the  Highlands,  the  only  town 
in  the  largest  countyi  save  one,  in  Britain, 
the  centre  of  a  great  district,  rising  into 
increasing  importance  as  the  great  port  of 
the  CaMonian  canal,  and  containing  a 
population    of  from    12,000  to    14,000 
souls ;  and  the  House  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  amount  of  population  had  a  much 
greater  relative  value  in  an  extensive  and 
thinly-peopled  district,  than  in  the  more 
densely-peopled  manufacturing  counties  of 
England^    He  should  wish  to  see  a  greater 
Dunber  of  Scottish  towns  included  in  the 
districts,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
lower  classes  of  residents  m  towns  admitted 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Had  he  been  called  on  to  create  a  new 
system  of  Representation  for  Scotland,  he 
shonki  have  included  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  her    thriving,    though    not  very 
populous  townsy  in  the  districu  of  burghs, 
and  he  should  have  adopted  that  variety 
IB  the  elective  franchise  which  had  worked 
wKh  such  advantage  in  England.    Instead 
of  that  uniform  10/.  qualification,  he  wouki 
have  given  to  some  of  the  new  burghs  an 
almost  universal  suffrage ;  he  would  have 
made  them,  in  short,  potwallopers.    The 
10/.  quahflcatwn  was  a  sort  of  two-edged 
sword ;  it  presented  all  the  disadvantages 
of  universal  suffrage  against  property,  and 
ail  the  injustice  of  a  mere  property  quali- 
fication against  the  mass  of  the  population 
below  it.      It  proceeded  on  this  great 
fallacy  in  the  first  instance — that  legisla- 
tion was  conversant  with  the  interests  of 
property  alone.     Was  it  not  conversant 
with  other  and  as  important  interests? 
Were  there  not  life,  and  liberty,  and  the 
tnieieiU  ef  rdiyioo  comaon  to  ally  and 


dearer  to  the  Christian  than  life  itself! 
When  at  the  poll,  one  vote  was  as  good 
as  another ;  and  as  the  mass  of  votes  called 
to  protect  the  three  last-named  interests 
would,  on  a  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
overpower  the  votes  of  those  interested  to 
preserve  also  the  additional  interests  of 
property,  so  he  would  only  admit  such  a 
just  proportion  of  the  first  as  might  furnish 
a  just  protection  to  the  rights  of  life,  and 
liberty,  and  religion.  The  10/.  qualifica- 
tion excluded  them,  at  least  in  theory, 
altogether.  By  the  admission  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  the  less  considerable 
towns  to  the  districts  of  burghs,  and  on  a 
variety  of  elective  franchise,  they  might 
have  tried  a  great  experiment  on  a  safe 
scale.  But  what  he  contended  was,  that 
by  spreading  that  elective  franchise  over 
every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  country, 
they  would  merely  spread  a  spirit  of  elec- 
tioneering. They  would  substitute  fof 
the  useful  and  advantageous  pursuits  of 
steady  industry,  the  useless  fascinations 
of  political  importance ;  and,  for  the  quiet 
sentiments  of  a  contented  patriotism,  the 
heart-burning  and  the  irritation  of  the 
spirit  of  party.  He  would  not  trespass 
on  the  Committee  by  entering,  at  present, 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  burgh 
Representation.  The  present  system  was 
radically  bad,  and  utterly  indefensible; 
and  it  was  the  more  easily  amelrorated, 
because  they  had  but  to  revert  to  their 
original  constitution,  and  because  no 
question  of  compensation  for  any  abstract- 
ed or  assumed  rights  had  there  to  be 
considered.  The  change  proposed,  how- 
ever, in  the  Bill  before  the  House,  while 
it  did  away  with  that  most  objectionalrie 
system  of  the  self-election  of  the  magis- 
trates and  council,  involved  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  all  the  smaller  burghs : 
and  that  he  should  certainly,  as  instructed 
by  his  constituents,  oppose.  But  a  more 
fitting  time  would  offer  itself  for  his  doing 
so  when  the  Bill  went  to  a  Committee. 
Neither  would  he  detain  the  House  by 
entering  into  the  consideratk)n  of  the  pro- 
posed union  of  counties;  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  state  that,  in  every  instance, 
they  were  themselves  opposed  to  it.  And 
again,  he  must,  in  particular,  call  the . 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  case 
of  crying  injustice,  still,  as  it  would  seem, 
reserved  for  the  county  of  Elgin.  Whether 
his  Majesty's  Government  might  consider 
any  of  the'  snggestiona  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  aa  deearring  of  their 
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consideration  —  whether  they  might  not 
think  it  desirable  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  the  almost  universal  declaration 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland 
against  this  Bill,  he  knew  not;  but  an 
adherence  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  declaration,  would  be  poorly 
justified  by  telling  the  House  that  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  people  for  Reform 
left  neither  the  time  nor  the  power  neces- 
sary for  considering  what  that  Reform 
should  be;  and  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  not  consider  this  a  sufEcient  justifi- 
cation for  their  having  consigned  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  both  in  its  letter  and  its 
spirit,  to  that  receptacle  of  old  almanacs 
in  Downing-street,  to  which,  before  in- 
troducing these  Bills  for  Reform,  they 
appeared  to  have,  for  a  time,  consigned  all 
the  lessons  of  experience .  and  all  the  in- 
structions of  history.  One,  and  only  one, 
more  reason  he  would  state,  which  oper- 
ated strongly  in  determining  him  to  oppose 
this  Bill.  He  could  not  but  consider  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  that  greater  measure, 
which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  of  that  House,  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  other  House  with  such  loud  and 
triumphant  acclamation.  He  opposed 
that  measure  in  every  one  of  its  stages. 
He  would  not  call  it  revolutionary,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  erected  a  platform  on 
which  might  be  placed  that  engine  which 
might  batter  to  the  ground  the  venerable 
fabric  of  the  Constitution.  He  had  heard 
that  fabric  compared  to  a  stately  and  well- 
proportioned  column,  which,  founded  on 
the  rock,  resisted  alike  the  force  of  tempest 
and  of  time ;  the  rock  on  which  it  was 
founded  being  the  affections  of  the  people; 
its  base,  the  people  themselves ;  its  well- 
proportioned  shaft,  a  high-minded,  an 
upright,  and  independent  aristocracy ;  its 
capital,  a  kingly  Crown.  He  feared  lest, 
by  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  they  might 
render  the  pillar  of  the  desert  a  more  meet 
comparison — its  base,  the  unproductive 
and  ever-moving  sand ;  its  shaft,  the  same 
worthless  material  raised  into  undue  eleva- 
tion ;  its  capital,  if  indeed,  it  had  one, 
that  same  barren  sand,  borne  up  by  the 
struggle  of  contending  atoms  to  a  still 
more  unnatural  height,  till,  dissipated  and 
scattered  through  the  dark  fields  of  the 
loaded  air,  it  was  again  precipitated  and 
cast  down  to  all  the  lowness  of  its  original 
insignificance.  These  Bills  would  never 
pass ;  with  something  of  that  second- 
fight  which  still  liDgeced  among  bis  native 


hills,  he  predicted  that  it  would  never  be- 
come a  law.  The  Peers  of  England  would 
do  their  duty.  To  their  more  impartial 
and  less-excited  tribunal  he  committed  it; 
and,  confident  of  the  result,  he  would  ex« 
claim,  **  May  God  prosper  the  right.'' 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  said,  although 
he  very  much  dissented  from  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  come,  with  respect  to  theoper- 
ation  of  this  Bill,  still  he  should  not  pre- 
sume to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  on 
this  occasion,  by  attempting  to  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  through  his  observations, 
which,  by  the  way,  almost  entirely  related 
to  the  details  of  the  measure,  because 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  rest  its 
opinion  upon  the  great  leading  principle  of 
this  Bill,  upon  the  observations  of  the 
learned  Lord  Advocate,  and  upon  his  own 
deliberate  conclusion;  and  the  inferior 
arguments  which  had  been  advanced, 
either  by  his  hon.  friend,  or  by  other  hon. 
Gentlemen,  had  been  set  at  rest  by  hit 
noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  noble  Lord,  the  Pay- 
master of  his  Majesty's  Forces.  A  farther 
opportunity,  the  House  would  recollect, 
would  be  afforded  for  the  consideration 
of  the  details  of  this  measure.  He 
would  say  a  very  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  importance  of  this 
measure,  not  only  as  to  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  Representative,  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  He  should  give  his  support  to  this 
measure,  reserving  to  himself  the  full 
privilege  of  making  any  observations,  or  of 
supporting  any  amendments  in  its  details 
in  the  course  of  its  progress  through  the 
Committee,  which  might  seem  tohim  to  be 
beneficial ;  and  he  supported  this  measure, 
not  .only  in  conformity  with  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  in  its  favour  which  ex- 
isted throughout  l^hat  part  of  Scotland  with 
which  he  was  most  conversant,  but  also 
from  feeling  as  he  did  that  the  present 
system  of  popular  Representation  in  Scot- 
land was  utterly  inadequate.  He  could 
not  but  feel,  whatever  the  probable  effecta 
of  this  Bill  might  be  iq  the  eyes  of  his  hon.. 
friend,  that  it  would  be  but  anact  of  common 
justice  to  Scotland.  It  was  almost  ridi- 
culous to  compare  the  Scotland  of  1706^ 
to  the  Scotland  of  1831,  on  account  of  the 
immense  increase  which  had  taken  place 
in  its  population,  and  in  its  national  proa- 
perity:    the  population  of   Scotland  at 
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1,200,000;  it  was  now  upwards  of 
2,000,000 ;  her  annual  rent,  which  was 
then  somewhat  less  than  60,000/.,  was 
now  250,000/.;  and  yet,  with  a  population 
exceeding  2,000,000,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  wealthy  and  important  in- 
terests to  be  represented,  the  number  of 
qualified  electors  did  not  exceed  145.  It 
was  needless  to  make  one  single  remark  on 
this  state  of  things ;  these  were  defects  in 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  which  must 
at  once  strike  any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  (acts.  It  was  now  quite  obvious, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  hon. 
Members,  that  the  system  which  existed  in 
Scotland  was  one  of  great  injustice, 
and  that  it  was  one  which  could  be  no 
longer  upheld.  He  would  state,  whatever 
unpopularity  the  assertion  might  bring 
upon  himself,  that  he  supported  this 
measure,  not  as  a  step  to  any  ulterior 
proceedings,  but  as  a  final  measure — final 
tor  the  present  day  and  generation.  There 
were  some  who  had  given  this  measure  a 
sort  of  sullen  support,  because  they  thought 
it  opened  the  way  to  ulterior  changes.  If 
sucnwere  their  intention,  he  should  here- 
after resist  any  such  attempt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  now  support  this  im- 

Srtant  change.  This  measure  he  hoped  his 
ajesty*s  Ministers  would  make  a  final  one. 
Attempts  might  hereafter  be  made  to  urge 
them  forward ;  but  he  trusted  that  here 
they  would  take  their  constitutional  stand. 
Tbeyhad  adopted  a  just  and  liberal  measure, 
and  one  which  would  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  country ;  and,  having  done 
so,  they  ought  not  to  be  induced  to  proceed 
further.  He  would  simply  add,  that  he 
should  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill 
with  a  most  sincere  desire  to  do  that  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  considered  essential  for  the  happi- 
ness, peace,  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  as  reference  had  been 
made  to  some  observations  of  his  the  other 
night,  relative  to  the  Lord  Advocate's 
speech,  and  as  great  misrepresentation 
had  gone  forth  to  the  public,  he  was 
desirous  of  saying  one  word  in  explanation. 
On  that  occasion  he  congratulated  the 
learned  Lord  Advocate  on  his  becoming 
so  sincere  a  Radical.  He  perfectly  con- 
curred in  all  that  the  noble  Lord  said  on 
that  occasion :  the  only  thing  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  he  had  not  dealt  quite 
fairly  with  those  advocates  of  his,  during 
the  election  in  Scotland.  Now,  how  was 
this  stated  to  the  public  by  Uiat  oracle  of 


the    Whig   Administration^^T^e    Timi 
newspaper  ?    Wh  v  it  told  one  of  the  moi 
naked — one  of  the  most  barefaced  ant 
premeditated   falsehoods  that  ever  even 
that  false  paper  gave  utterance  to — **  Mr. 
Huntfouna  fault  with  the  Lord  Advocate's 
speech  as  being  too  Radical."    This  was  a 
most  barefaced  falsehood. 

Mr.  Walter  Campbell  said,  he  was  most 
sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  but  two  make  an  attack  upon 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  in 
his  absence ;  and  as  that  learned  Lord  was 
not  in  his  place,  he  should  take  the  liberty, 
in  the  first  place,  of  answering  an  observa- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman's,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  Members  which  were  given 
to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The 
circumstances  of  that  country  had  under- 
gone as  complete  a  change  since  that  period 
as  could  well  be  conceived.  Scotland  was 
then  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty :  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  her  own  Representa- 
tives did  not  pay  their  own  expenses,  but 
they  were  actually  paid  by  those  who  sent 
them  to  the  House.  In  those  days  an  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  throw  himself  into  a 
coach,  and  in  eight  and  forty  hours  be  in 
that  House,  or  in  Scotland,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Gentlemen  in  those  days  either 
rode  on  horseback,  or,  if  they  used  a  coach 
at  all,  they  thrust  themselves  into  a 
huge,  clumsy,  leathern  conveyance,  which 
reached  London  in  about  six  weeks.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  boroughs  or  townl 
were  not  very  anxious  to  sustain  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  Members  to  Parliament : 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  numbers  were  so  small.  They 
had  now  obtained  for  their  large  towns 
that  which  they  desired  ;  and  so  far  from 
the  increase  being  too  great,  it  was  too 
small  when  compared  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  An  observation 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  Scotch  jurisdiction,  which  was 
a  point  of  very  great  importance.  If  the 
hon.  Member  had  recollected  the  enormous 
benefit  which  the  country  derived  from 
putting  down  those  jurisdictions,  and  the 
various  circumstances  attending  that  pro- 
ceeding, he  would  not  have  considered  the 
cou  rse  which  was  now  about  to  be  pursued  so 
very  unjust.  It  would  not  be  supposed  that 
he  would  speak  with  disrespect  of  any  indi- 
viduals, but  every  authority  on  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  referred  coincided  in  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  those 
jurisdictions.    It  had  been  already  ob« 
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intry  had  increased  in 
1  aniazing  rapidity  as 
the  time  of  the  Union 
that  day  had  had  the 
'  increasing  the  Repre- 
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In  one  instance,  in 

an  individual  in  a  very 
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customs  and  business,  would  not,  on  hear- 
ing a  Jury  trial  described ,  conclude  that 
it  was  a  very  absurd  institution ;  and  yet, . 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proved  that  the 
foreigner  would  form  a  false  and  inade* 
quate  conception  of  the  practical  working 
of  a  valuable  institution.  So  it  was  with 
the  system  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
Scotland :  it  might  have  its  defects,  and 
be  liable  to  objections ;  but,  in  practice,  it 
worked  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  described  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  The 
learned  Lord  represented  to  the  House, 
that  the  constituency  of  Scotland  was  not 
connected  with  the  landed  property,  and 
possessed  the  power  of  returning  Members 
to  Parliament,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  ipfluence  of  landed  property.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  constituency  of  Scot- 
land, must  be  aware  that  it  does  not  con- 
sist, as  the  learned  Lord  stated,of  persona 
unconnected  with  the  landed  property  of 
the  country.  They  might  not,  m  all  eases, 
represent  the  local  interests  of  the  place 
where  they  vote,  but,  as  a  body,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  interests 
of  the  country  generally.  In  almost  every 
county,  the  voters,  if  not  actually  possess- 
ed of  estates,  were  generally  the  near  con- 
nexions of  proprietors.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  exaggerated  than  the 
case  supposed  by  the  learned  Lord,  of  a 
body  of  strangers  acquiring  a  majority 
of  superiority  votes  in  a  county,  and  elect- 
ing the  Member  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
real  owners  of  the  land.  The  fact  was, 
that  unless  the  holder  of  a  mere  vote, 
without  any  more  substantial  interest,  be 
either  resident  in  the  county,  or  peculiarly 
interested  in  it,  he  never  cares  long  to 
retain  a  property  which  is  so  unproductive, 
so  troublesome,  and  so  expensive;  and 
the  case  figured  by  the  learned  Lord,  not 
only  never  had  occurred,  but  nothing  at 
all  approaching  to  it  was  ever  likely  to 
occur.  In  a  few  counties,  from  particular 
circumstances,  the  alienation  of  a  portion 
of  the  constituency  from  the  land  was 
greater  than  in  others,  but  that  was  not  a 
general  case.  In  the  county  which  he 
represented  there  was  not  a  single  free- 
holder, on  a  roll  of  at  least  fifty,  who  was 
not  either  the  proprietor  of  a  consider- 
able estate  in  the  county,  or  the  son  or 
brother  of  a  proprietor.  But,  in  Scotland, 
the  complaint  against  the  votes  on  bare 
superiorities  bad  never  been,  that  they 
were  the  means  of  bringing  in  a  set  of 
strangers  on  the  countyi  to  the  czdusioa 
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of  the  ml  landholders ;  but,  on  the  oon* 
imry,  that  they  were  calculated  to  eitend 
inordinately,  the  power  of  a  few  great  pro- 
prietors, fiut  this  complaint,  though  well 
founded  to  a  certain  extent,  was  not  en> 
titled  to  so  much  weight  as  would,  at  first 
sighl^appear.  The  evil  had  its  limits  ;  for 
tMse  votes  were  all  localized  on  certain 
propertieSy  at  a  high  qualification,  and  they 
were  made  at  great  expense  and  sacrifice. 
Betides,  the  system  had  an  adjustine:  prin- 
ciple, which  frequently  corrected  its  de- 
ficiencies. Of  this  fuct,  several  examples 
might  be  mentioned,  and,  particularly, 
some  of  the  cases  specially  referred  to  by 
the  learned  Lord.  He  had  brought  for- 
ward, most  prominently,  the  counties  of 
Argyle  and  Lanark  as  examples  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  mere  superiority  voters,  but 
had  he  stated  the  circumstances  which  had 
oceasiooed  so  great  an  increase  of  such  votes 
in  these  counties  as  had  recently  taken  place 
in  them,  he  would  have  afforded  a  very  ma«- 
terial  explanation  to  the  House.  The 
case  of  Lanarkshire  was  one  of  peculiar 
importance,  as  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  this  system.  In  that  county,  owing  to 
various  causes,  violent  contests  had  fre- 
quently taken  place.  The  principal  canse, 
however,  was  this — a  nobleman  of  great 
wealth,  possessing  extensive  estates  in  that 
county,  was  ambitious  of  holding  the  chief 
influence  in  returning  the  Member  to  Par- 
liament; but  bringing  forward  a  candi- 
date who  was  not  popular  with  the  electors, 
he  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  his 
point,  to  create  a  vast  number  of  these 
superiority  voters.  This,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  resident  country  gentlemen ;  and 
these,  in  order  to  resist  what  they  consi- 
dered an  unconstitutional  interference  on 
the  part  of  a  Peer  with  their  rights  and 
privileges,  combined  to  split  the  votes  on 
their  estates,  and  thus  succeeded  in  return- 
ing bis  hon.  friend,  who  now  represented 
the  county ;  and  who,  coming  forward  on 
the  independent  interest,  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  noble  Duke  he  had  alluded  to. 
But  hb  election  was  brought  about,  not  by 
Um  mere  power  of  superiority  votes,  for 
he  had  among  his  supporters  a  majority 
of  the  real  proprietors  of  the  land.  This, 
then,  was  the  reason  why  the  proportion 
of  such  votes  was  so  unusually  great  in 
Lanarkshire.  But,  even  in  this  instance, 
where  the  system  complained  of  prevailed 
to  the  greatest  extent,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  iafloenoe  of  the  principal  landholders 


was  not  excluded.  Quite  the  contrary: 
the  effect  of  it  really  was,  to  give,  in  a 
limited  degree,  a  greater  influence  to  the 
larger  proprietors  than  was  possessed  by 
the  smaller — which  influence,  without  it, 
they  could  not  have.  He  had  to  complain 
of  the  unfair  representations  of  the  learned 
Lord,  when  he  brought  forward  an  election 
in  the  county  of  Bute,  and  gave  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  county  elections  of  Soot- 
land.  He  had  selected  a  remote  county, 
the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  beloneing, 
almost  entirely,  in  property,  to  a  single 
nobleman  ;  and  he  had  taken  the  occasion 
of  an  uncontested  election.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  quoted  an  election  at 
Oatton  as  a  specimen  of  an  election  at 
South wark  or  Guildford,  or  any  other  bo- 
rough in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  learned 
Lord  on  the  national  character  of  the 
Scottish  people  were  certainly  not  very 
complimentary,  and  not  altogether  just  or 
fair.  Perhaps  they  might  not  be  very 
close  to  the  present  argument,  and  it 
might  appear  to  be  digressing  from  it, 
were  he  to  follow  him  througli  them.  But 
if  he  ventured  to  do  so,  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  House ;  for,  as 
a  Scotchman,  he  could  not  allow  the 
national  character  of  his  countrymen  to  be 
unfairly  dealt  with,  and  not  attempt  to  say 
something  in  reply.  The  learned  Lord 
represented  the  general  character  of  the 
Scotch  as  that  of  a  people  who  were  indif- 
ferent to  civil  rights,  and,  as  a  proof  of  hia 
proposition,  he  adduced  the  fact,  that 
England  had  achieved  the  establishment 
of  many  of  her  free  institutions  long  before 
tlie  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  prior  to 
which  period  Scotland  had  none.  When 
he  stated  this,  he  should  have  accompanied 
it  with  a  qualification.  He  should  have 
stated  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  at 
the  time ;  and  when  he  asserted  that  ita 
inhabitants  were  indifferent  to  civil  righta, 
compared  with  the  people  of  England, 
be  should  have  assigned  the  reasons  for  the 
fact,he  should  have  pointed  out  this— i'that 
the  historv  of  Scotland  was  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced.  In  every  nation,  there  was,  first, 
a  struggle  for  independence  ;  next,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  lasting  form 
of  government.  It  was  not  till  these  were 
obtained  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
civil  ri(rhts  could  be  settled.  Till  the  time 
of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  Scotland  was 
more  or  less  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
eatahliah  her  in<Upendenct ;  and  the  Are* 
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quent  minorities  of  her  Sovereigns  pre- 
vented her  from  ever  enjoying  a  strong 
Government.  After  that  Union,  when  she 
had  no  longer  to  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, she  mani^sted  no  indifference 
towards  civil  rights,  nor  was  she  backward 
in  maintaining  them.  It  was  well  known, 
that,  from  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms,  Scotland  was 
engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle; ''but  then,"  said  the  learned  Lord, 
'*  that  was  not  a  struggle  for  civil  liberty : 
it  was  of  quite  a  different  character — it 
was  for  religion  ;  and  he  would  admit,  that 
for  their  religion,  the  Scottish  people 
struggled  to  the  death/'  When  the 
learned  Lord  admitted  this,  he  had 
admitted  everything.  He  would  ask,  what 
was  the  great  and  primary  object  that 
stimulated  resistance  in  England,  and 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  it  there  ?  Was  it 
not  religious  zeal.  They  did  not  hunt  an 
abstract  but  unreal  phantom  of  civil  liberty, 
such  as  caused  the  spirit  of  disturbance  in 
France,  which  had  now  lasted  for  forty 
years,  and  where,  as  yet,  the  object  was 
unattained,  and  perhaps  ever  would  be. 
It  was  religious  zeal  that  gave  life  and 
energy  to  the  struggles  in  England ;  it  was 
this  that  inspired  the  English  people  with 
fortitude  to  meet  danger  in  the  field,  and 
death  upon  the  scaffold.  Their  zeal  might 
frequently  be  blind  and  misdirected ;  their 
religion  might  be  clouded  by  error  and 
deformed  by  fanaticism  ;  but  yet,  defective 
and  fanatical  as  it  was,  it  was  still  the 
main-spring  of  all  their  actions ;  and  in 
this  lay  the  prominent  distinction  betwixt 
the  character  of  the  struggles  in  England 
and  those  in  France.  The  same  spirit 
might  be  traced  through  every  stage  of  the 
civil  wars,  but  it  shone  forth  wilh  peculiar 
lustre  at  the  Revolution.  Had  James  2nd 
endeavoured  merely  to  subvert  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  his  country,  he  might  possibly 
have  succeeded ;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
many  of  them  dormant  during  the  reign 
of  his  predecessor.  But  it  was  his  zeal  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which  cost 
him  his  Crown.  This  was  the  weight  that 
pulled  him  down.  Had  he  not  laboured 
to  establish  Popery  within  these  realms, 
he  might  have  sat  upon  the  Throne  of 
England  to  his  dying  day.  Every  one 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  our  national  struggles, 
must  be  aware  of  this  fact — that  the  chief 
and  primary  objects  aimed  at,  was,  first,  the 
establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 


then  the  predominance  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant religion.  Civil  rights  were  sought 
for,  merely  as  the  means  of  attaining  and 
securing  these ;  and  it  pleased  God,  when 
he  blessed  the  efforts  of  the  nation  for  the 
attainment  of  the  one,  to  add  to  it  the  other 
also.  In  Scotland,  then,  the  character  of 
the  national  struggles  was  in  every  re- 
spect similar.  During  the  dark  and  dismal 
period  which  there  preceded  the  Re- 
volution, the  national  energies  did  seem 
quite  absorbed  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  when  the  nation  attained  their 
favourite  object,  did  they  make  no 
advance  in  maturing  their  civil  rights? 
Did  the  Convention  of  Estates,  when  they 
stipulated  for  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
bytery, secure  for  their  country  nothing 
else  ?  It  was  a  libel  upon  them  to  suppose 
that  they  were  negligent  of  these.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  improvements,  he  might 
remind  the  House  of  the  step  gained  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  removal  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
— that  incubus  upon  all  their  deliberations, 
which  utterly  precluded  and  shut  them 
out  from  the  privilege  of  discussion.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough  had 
stated,  that  immediately  previous  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  was  constituted  very  nearly  as  it 
was  at  present.  He  was  surprised  that  this 
material  diflerence  should  have  escaped 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  accurate  his- 
torical knowledge — that  in  the  Scotch 
Parliament  the  Peers  and  Commons  sat  in 
the  same  Chamber.  While  that  was  the 
case,  how  was  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
maintain  their  rights,  or  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  Representatives  to  be  free  ? 
If  Scotland,  therefore,  in  spite  of  her 
struggles  for  freedom,  did  not  make  the 
same  progress  that  England  did,  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  natural 
character  of  her  inhabitants,  or  to  their 
want  of  zeal  for  liberty,  and  still  less  to 
her  Representatives  in  Parliament,  who 
were  scarcely  distinguished,  then,  as  a 
separate  body.  And  again,  from  the  time 
of  the  Union,  down  to  1745,  the  nation 
might  still  be  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  The  country  was  divided  betwixt 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  those  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Scot- 
land was  looked  upon  aS  the  stronghold 
of  Jacobitism ;  and  as  such  the  two  first 
Monarchs  of  the  Brunswick  race  treated  it 
with  neglect,  if  not  with  oppression.    He 
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was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
member^for  Argyle  allude  to  some  of  the 
Courts  of  that  period,  in  which  persons  of 
his  name  bore  rather  a  conspicuous  part; 
for  he  thought  that  the  remembrance  of  these 
had  better  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
To  such  oppressions  the  Scottish  nation 
did  not  submit  with  patience.  But  their 
resistance  was  exhibited  in  the  manner 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  natural,  a 
series  of  attempts  to  bring  back  the  exiled 
family,  from  whom  they  expected  more 
grace  and  favour.  The  hopes  of  the 
Stuarts  were  extinguished  in  1745,  after 
which  Scotland  was  tranquil,  and  her 
patriots  were  more  free  to  use  their  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  their  country.  From  that 
time  the  Scotch  Members  had  done  their 
duty  in  that  House.  Vague  coinplaints 
in  respect  to  their  assiduity  and  effective- 
ness were  common  enough  amongst  those 
who  knew  little  of  the  toil  they  underwent, 
and  the  sacrifices  they  frequently  made. 
But  they  who  knew  best  the  extent  of  their 
exertions  were  ever  ready  to  do  them  justice. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  ad- 
mitted their  assiduity,  and  their  fitness  for 
business,  but  quarrelled  with  their  lack  of 
independence.  '*  I  should  like,"  he  said, 
**  to  see  them  more  independent  :'* — inde- 
pendent of  whom? — of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment? His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Inverness,  had  given  the  best  answer  to 
this  complaint.  "Look,"  he  said, ''to 
the  present  roll  of  Scotch  Members,  and 
you  will  find  the  full  half  of  them  habitu- 
ally opposed  to  the  present  Ministry." 
Did  this  argue  any  deficiency  of  inde- 
pendence? So  had  it  been,  at  all  times, 
more  or  less.  In  fact,  they  followed  the 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  men  of  property  in 
Scotland.  If,  during  the  late  war,  a 
majority  of  them  supported  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors,  they 
did  nothing  more  than  act  in  unison  with 
the  well-known  sentiments  of,  at  least,  the 
landholders  of  Scotland.  In  England 
there  was  a  corresponding  feeling,  and 
they  would  find,  that  the  divisions  amongst 
the  English  county  Members  were  in 
pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in 
Scotland.  The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright, repeating  the  same  complaint,  had 
run  over  a  number  of  divisions  of  that 
House,  from  a  tolerably  remote  period,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers, with  a  few  exceptions,  supported  the 
Minister  of  the  day.  But  the  cases  he  had 
quoted  were  all  nearly  of  the  same  character. 
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They  were  not  the  usual  divisions  betwixt 
the  court  and  country  parties,  but  questioos 
in  which  the  principles  of  government  were 
more  or  less  involved;  and  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers were  found  strongest  on  the  conserva- 
tive side.  This  was  just  as  might  have  been 
expected,  without  questioning  their  inde- 
pendence. They  represented,  as  had  al- 
ways been  admitted,  propertv,  rather  than 
numbers;  and  therefore  t^ey  were  not 
readily  induced  to  countenance  speculation 
or  change.  The  complaint,  theii|  of  their 
not  being  sufficiently  independent  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  was  not  well 
founded.  But  there  was  another  independ- 
ence— independence  of  their  constituents — 
which  surely  the  honorable  Member  could 
not  mean.  But  this  reminded  him  of 
an  observation  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  what 
fell  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  roeinber 
for  Perthshire.  When  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  his  being  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  the  noble  Lord  said, 
"  Yes,  he.may  be  an  independent  Member, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  him  more  depend- 
ent ;  I  should  like  to  see  him  have  consti- 
tuents to  depend  upon."  He  would  not 
suppose  that  the  noble  Lord  could  intend 
to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  but  he  seemed  greatly  to  have 
misapprehended  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man never  could  have  used  the  term  in  the 
sense  taken  up  by  the  noble  Lord,  seeing 
that  he  represented  the  largest  and  most 
important  county  of  Scotland,  with  the 
largest  roll  of  freeholders,  and  was,  there- 
fore, sent  to  that  House  by  an  independ« 
ent,  wealthy,  a  superior,  and  a  formidable 
body  of  constituents.  What  he  understood 
him  to  mean  was  this:  that  the  free- 
holders of  Perthshire,  approving  of  his 
political  opinions,  but  placing  full  confi- 
dence, as  they  well  might,  in  his  experience 
as  a  Statesman,  and  his  wisdom  in  deliber- 
ation, had  left  him  free  and  independent 
in  his  particular  votes ;  and  in  this,  their 
constitutional  conduct,  they  presented  an 
edifying  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  some 
more  numerous  constituencies,  which 
ought  never  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
them  in  point  of  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
Almost  Skll  the  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  seemed  to  have  assumed,  that  popular 
elections  were  a  positive  blessing  to  those 
places  by  which  they  were  already  pos- 
sessed, and  one  which  should  be  urgently 
demanded  by  those  which  bad  them  not. 
By  popular  elections,  he  meant  elections 
2N 
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nmong  a  numerous  constituency,  in  great 
towns  and  popalons  places,  consisting 
ehiefly  of  the  lower  orders,  or  such  classes 
as  were  to  be  introduced  by  the  clause  in 
this  Bill  conferring  the  franchise  on  the 
10/.  householders.  To  doubt  such  a  pro* 
position  in  the  present  times  might,  per- 
haps, appear  bold  and  unfashionable. 
Nonis  was  more  ready  to  admit  than  him- 
self the  advantage  of  a  considerable  infu-> 
sion  of  popularity  into  the  representative 
body.  It  was  this  which  conferred  on  the 
British  Parliament  its  Taried  character, 
and  enabled  it  to  act  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  various  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  the  people ;  but  this  might  be  the 
case,  and  yet  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  places  where  such  elections  were  car- 
ried on  might  not  be  promoted  by  such 
elections.  Had  the  learned  Lord  ever 
paused  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  popular  mode  of  election  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  ?  All  the  uproar,  riot, 
dissipation,  corruption,  and  confusion — » 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  bloodshed 
— which  might  result  from  it,  would  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  attended  with  any  ad- 
vantage equal  to  compensate  for  the  mis- 
chiefs to  which  it  would  give  rise.  In 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  for  example,  where 
such  scenes  were  as  yet  happily  unknown, 
there  was  now  to  be  a  constituency  of  about 
12,000  voters,  most  or  whom  belonged  to 
a  low  grade  of  society ;  and  that  man 
undertook  a  very  fearful  responsibility  in  a 
moral  and  Christian  point  of  view,  who  in^ 
troduced  a  measure  conferring  political 
power  on  such  a  body,  and  introducing 
among  them,  for  the  first  time,  such  scenes 
as  he  had  alluded  to.  Very  opprobrious 
epithets  had  been  applied,  both  in  the 
House  and  elsewhere,  and  by  persons  who 
ought  to  have  been  more  guarded  and  cir- 
cumspect in  their  language,  to  the  consti- 
tuency of  Scotland  and  its  representative 
body.  In  the  slang  of  the  day,  and  in 
not  very  good  taste,  its  boroughs  had  been 
denominated  "  the  rotten  boroughs,"  and 
its  counties  *'  the  still  more  rotten  counties 
of  Scotland."  These  were  indefinite  terms, 
and  might  amount  to  very  effective  decla- 
mation ;  but  they  were  nothing  more  than 
mere  general  assertions  and  could  only 
be  met  by  general  assertions.  He  asserted 
that  they  were  neither  rotten  boroughs  nor 
rottenf  counties,  in  the  offensive  sen^e  in 
which  the  term  "  rotten*'  was  used.  When 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer,  told  them  that  Scotland  was 
not,  nor  ever  had  been,  represented,  that 
assertion  was* mere  declamation.  There 
were  but  three  counties  in  Scotland,  or 
four  at  most,  where  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals was  so  predominant  as  to  render 
them  nomination  counties.  One  of  these, 
the  county  of  Nairne,  was  represented  for 
a  considerable  time  by  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  himself.  If  he, 
therefore,  deduced  his  inference,  regarding 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  constituency 
from  his  personal  experience,  he  might  be 
excused  from  making  the  observation. 
But  what  could  be  said  for  another  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  heard  repeat 
the  obnoxious  assertion,  in  terms  still 
stronger — and  that,  too,  in  aspeech  in  which 
he  was  recommending  moderation  in  de- 
bate? When  he  heard  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  join  In 
this  kind  of  declamation,  he  felt  that  rising 
within  him,  which  almost  tempted  him 
to  exclaim  "  Et  tu.  Brute ! "  When  he 
reflected  how  long  he  (the  right  hon.  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control)  had  been 
returned  to  that  House  by  the  independ- 
ent freeholders  of  the  large  county  of 
Inverness — when  he  thought  of  the  many 
votes  which,  as  their  Member,  he  had 
given  in  Support  of  that  conservative  cause 
to  which  he  was  now  opposed — ^when  he  re- 
membered his  intimate  political  connection 
with  those  Statesmen  who  taught  them  to 
value  and  appreciate  as  they  deserved  their 
national  institutions  as  they  were  now 
constituted,  he  was  astonished,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  heard  him 
correctly.  In  directing  their  attention  to 
the  existing  Representation  of  Scotland, 
they  must  distinguish  betwixt  the  boroughs 
and  the  counties.  The  present  system  of 
royal  boroughs  he  had  never  admired.  The 
want  of  popular  election  was  not  its  pro- 
minent defect,  for  in  many  of  the  boroughs 
the  annual  election  of  a  portion  of  the 
Town  Council  rendered  them  no  strangers 
to  popular  elections,  and  to  all  the  riot  and 
confusion  attendant  upon  them.  But, 
though  perfectly  alive  to  the  defects  of  the 
system,  he  had  always  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  devise  a  remedy.  No  plan  of  im* 
provement  that  had  ever  yet  been  seriously 
proposed  had  altogether  met  with  his  ap- 
proval ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
admit,  that  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
afforded  an  adequate  remedy.  It  retained 
many  of  the  ancient  evils  of  the  system, 
and  introduced  some  new  ones  peculiar  to 
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itself.  But  he  would  reserve  his  observa- 
tions upon  these  details  for  another  oppor- 
tunity, if  such  should  ever  be  afforded  to 
them.  As  the  Representation  of  the 
counties  had  been  chiefly  spoken  of,  it  was 
to  that  he  would  now  advert ;  and  be  must 
begin  by  remarking;,  that  tlie  present  sys- 
tem was  essentially  a  Representation  of  the 
landed  interests  ot  Scotland.  The  number 
of  the  voters  might  not  be  numerous,  but 
they  were  in  all  cases  highly  respectable 
and  intelligent.  Indeed,there  wasnot,tn  the 
whole  British  empire,  a  more  independent 
and  incorruptible  body  of  electors  than  the 
county freeholdersof  Scotland .  That  the  pre- 
sent system  might  be  greatly  extended ;  that 
its  basis  might  be  widened  ;  that  it  might 
be  brought  down  to  include  a  lesi  opulent, 
but  still  an  independent  class  of  proprie- 
tors :  and  that  it  might  be  made  to  embrace 
all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom,  by 
whatever  tenure  it  might  be  held ;  he  was 
prepared  to  admit.  The  practical  advan- 
tagesofsuchanextension  might  be  problem- 
atical, and  had  often  been  exaggerated; 
but  he  would  not  be  the  person  to  resist  it. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kirkcudbright,  that,  so  long  as 
landed  property  was  the  basis,  nearly  the 
same  Members  would  be  returned  as  at 
present,  at  least,  the  result  ought  to  be 
nearly  the  same;  in  anycountvin  Scotland 
the  Representative  was  rarely  any  other 
than  the  gentleman  who,  from  rank, 
fortune,  or  character,  ought  to  be  the  Mem- 
ber. There  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
for  a  stranger  —  unconnected  with  the 
landed  property  —  to  be  brought  in,  as 
they  had  lately  seen  in  some  lare^e  English 
counties.  The  elections  would  be  un- 
doubtedly more  expensive,  and  that 
would  be  an  injury,  seeing  that,  at  pre- 
sent, they  cost  comparatively  little ;  but, 
as  the  result  would  be  nearly  the  same,  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  new  scheme  on 
that  account.  But  his  chief  objection  to  the 
Bill  was  the  same  as  bad  been  so  ably 
nrged  by  hon.  Members  who  had  preceded 
him  on  that  side — its  effect  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Scotland. 
To  that  infltience  it  would  prove  ruinous, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  prepared  for  the 
*  very  express  purpose  of  overwhelming 
them.  At  present,  the  returns  of  most 
counties  were  essentially  in  the  hand  of 
the  country  gentlemen — the  resident  pro- 
prietors of  moderate  fortune  —  the  very 
men  in  whom  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excbequery  in  arguing  some 


parts  of  the  English  Bill,  declared  he 
wished  to  see  it  invested.  Hon.  Members 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
property  in  Scotland,  and  the  distribution 
of  capital  throughout  that  country,  could 
not  easily  estimate  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  in  this  respect.  It  might  seem  para- 
doxical to  say  that  the  Bill  was  both  aris- 
trocratical  and  democratical  in  its  opera- 
tion in  the  Scotch  counties,  and  the  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  ridiculed  this  idea  ;  .  yet  every  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  property 
in  Scotland  saw  at  once  that  this  miist  be 
the  case.  It  was  occasioned  by  letting  in 
as  voters,  on  the  one  hand,  the  10/.  house 
proprietors ;  and  the  tenantry  on  the  other. 
Wherever  the  towns  and  villages  prevailed, 
the  elections  would  be  highly  democratic ; 
and  where  there  were  few  of  these,  and  the 
estates  of  a  single  nobleman  were  exten- 
sive— as  was  usually  the  case  in  such  situ- 
ations— the  direct  power  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  nobleman.  In  all  eases  it 
would  be  a  struggle  betwixt  the  few  great 
proprietors  and  the  feuars  of  the  towns ; 
and  these  two  classes  would  divide  all  the 
power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune.  As  the 
law  stood  at  present,  the  undue  influence 
of  either  of  these  was  guarded  asfainst 
with  extreme  jealousy.  The  noblemen 
who  had  large  estates,  had  hitherto  been 
generally  prevented  by  their  entails  from 
creating  superiority  votes ;  and  even  when 
they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  that  power 
was  of  limited  extent.  Besides  this,  the 
eldest  sons  of  Peers  were  excluded  ifirom 
sitting  in  Parliament  among  the  Scotch 
Representatives ;  so  that  the  influence  of 
Peers  was  the  most  legitimate  of  all  influ- 
ence-^tbat  of  extensive  property,  in  an 
indirect  shape,  among  men  of  moderate  bat 
independent  fortunes.  Indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  system  where  the 
power  was  more  completely  invested  in  the 
independent  body  of  country  gentlemen. 
Now  it  was  to  be  transferred  by  this  Bill, 
in  some  few  cases,  to  a  few  affluent  noble- 
men t  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
towns.  But  to  what  class  of  all  her  in- 
habitants was  Scotland  so  deeply  indebted 
as  to  her  country  gentlemen?  Travel 
where  you  would  through  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  kingdom ;  survey  on  either 
side  the  fair  face  of  the  country,  and  every 
where  the  eye  would  be  met  with  the  evi- 
dences of  the  public  spirit,  the  patriotism, 
2  N2 
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and  the  liberality  of  the  countrvgentlemen. 
These  would  be  seen  in  the  public  works, 
the  roads  and  bridges,  the  new  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings ;  in  the  advanc- 
ing state  of  agriculture,  the  handsome  and 
extensive  farm-steadings,  the  inclosures, 
and  the  cultivated  lands  reclaimed  from 
the  waste ;  in  the  embellishments  of  the 
scenery,    and    the    young  woods    rising 
around ;  in  the  comfortable  and  independ- 
ent condition   of  the  peasantry,    where 
every  able-bodied  man  could  maintain  and 
educate  his  family,  scorning  to  depend 
upon  public  relief.    In  short,  if  Scotland 
had  advanced  in  affluence  and  prosperity, 
it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  exertions  and  spirit  of  her  country 
gentlemen ;  and  if  the  present  measure  was 
calculated  to  diminish  the  importance  and 
crush  the  influence  ofthat  important  class, 
he  could  hardly  conceive  a  greater  calamity 
to  the  nation.    But  was  the  existing  sys- 
tem in  Scotland  so  utterly  defective,  and 
so  unsound  in  principle,  that  it  could  not 
be  improved  or  amended  ?      This  was  the 
course  which  a  wise  and  prudent  States- 
man would  adopt,  if  he  possibly  could.  In 
retaining  the  foundation  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, it  might  be  possible,  more  or  less 
clearly  to  calculate  the  effect  of  proposed 
alterations,  and  perhaps  to  provide  against 
the  risk  of  failure.      But  the  learned  Lord 
— and  after  him  the  noble  Lord  opposite — 
had  utterly  condemned  the  present  system. 
"  I  will  utterly  subvert  it,"  said  the  learned 
Lord,  "  will  not  a  shred,  not  a  rag  of  it 
I  leave  remaining."      He  had  never  heard 
a  more  reckless  or  revolutionary  sentiment 
fall  from  the  lips  of  a  legislator.      Had  he 
(the  learned  Lord)  ever  paused  to  consider 
with  how  much  violence  this  must    be 
brought  about — with  what  inroads  upon 
private  rights — with  what  a  shock  to  credit 
and   to    all  existing  institutions?      The 
various  civil  institutions  of  a  country  were 
all,    more  or  less,    dependent  on    each 
other.    They  grew  up  together,  and  be- 
came gradually  fitted  and  adapted  to  each 
other,  as  the  parts  of  one  compact  and 
'  united  whole.     If,  therefore,  one  part  were 
entirely  subverted,  the  whole  received  a 
concussion  which  might  dislocate  all  its 
partsl    This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  election  rights  of  Scotland,  which  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  system 
of  its  rights  of  real  property ;  and  he  had 
never  conversed  with  a  well-informed  per- 
son in  that  country.  Reformer  or  Anti-re- 
former, who  did  not  deprecate  so  entire  a 


hange.  In  Scotland  people  were  warmly 
attached  to  their  national  institutions. 
They  might  not  always  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen ;  but  because  they  fre- 
quently differed  from  those  of  England  it 
did  not  follow  that  they  were  defective. 
They  might  have  been  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country — to 
the  climate — the  national  character  preju- 
dices, or  tastes — to  the  accidental  distribu- 
tion of  property — or  to  the  character  of  its 
other  institutions.  Under  them  the  country 
had  prospered, and  they  were  linked  with  the 
earliest  associations  of  the  people.  To  con- 
demn them  was  to  touch  the  national  pre- 
judices in  a  tender  point ;  and  jealousy 
was  easily  roused  by  any  attempt  to  change 
or  subvert  them.  More  than  once  had 
such  an  attempt  roused  the  ire  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  But  this  was  the  boldest 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  yet  been 
made,  and  in  it  he  foresaw  only  a  com- 
mencement of  many  more  such  desperate 
innovations.  But  there  was  many  a  breast 
in  Scotland  that  would  respond  to  the 
sentiment  of  their  poet  Burusj  when  he 
left  the  thistle  unweeded  in  his  garden 
because  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  native 
land: — 


"  The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, — 
I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside. 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear." 

Let  not,  then,  their  English  fellow-coun- 
trymen, when  they  cultivated  their  roses 
in  a  richer  soil,  and  under  a  more  genial 
sun,  or  their  countrymen  of  Ireland,  when 
they  boasted  of  the  verdure  of  their 
shamrocks — despise  the  hardy  plant  of 
more  northern  regions.  It  was  not  desti- 
tute of  beauty ;  with  them  it  was  no  sickly 
exotic,  but  bloomed  as  luxuriantly  on  the 
mountain  side  as  in  the  sheltered  valley — 
a  fit  emblem  of  their  nation  —hardy  and 
formidable.  So  was  it  with  some  of  their 
national  institutions.  To  an  English  eye 
they  might  appear  barbarous  or  grotesque, 
but  the  people  were  attached  to  them  for 
many  reasons,and  chiefly  because  they  were 
their  own.  There  they  stood,  testifying 
to  all  the  world,  that  the  Union  of  Scot- 
land with  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
realm  of  England,  was  brought  about — 
not  by  the  sword  of  conquest,  but  by  the 
compact  of  a  solemn  treaty  betwixt  two 
independent  nations.  They  preserved  the 
national  distinction,  and  why  should  not 
this  be  kept  up  ?  It  had  been  the  parent 
of  many  virtues^  and  the  stimulus  of  much 
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enterprise  among  Scotchmen.  Betwixt 
the  sister  nations  it  excited  only  a  generous 
rivalry,  and  in  this  respect  it  had  not  been 
without  advantage  to  England.  He  hoped 
he  had  avoided  the  fault  attributed  to 
roost  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on 
that  side,  he  had  abstained  from  touching 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  His  observations  on 
these  he  would  reserve  for  other  opportu- 
nities. He  had  also  carefully  avoided  the 
question,  hbw  far  any  modification  of  the 
present  system,  or  any  change  at  all,  was 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  Scotland ;  for 
all  that  he  had  to  do  with,  was  the  Bill 
now  before  them,  and,  comparing  that 
wi},h  their  present  system,  he  could  never 
approve  of  it.  The  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  had  endeavoured  to  evade  a 
powerful  argument,  which  they  could  not 
answer — that  Scotland  had  thriven  under 
the  present  system ;  but  still  this  must  be 
utterly  changed,  because,  forsooth,  it  was 
not  suited  to  the  theories  and  altered  tastes 
of  the  present  day.  They  could  not  deny 
that  Scotland  had  been  tranquil  and 
happy,  and  prosperous  and  contented ; 
but  all  this  was  in  no  respect  the  fruits  of 
the  present  system,  but  had  been  so  in 
spite  of  it.  Was  this  assertion  to  be  re- 
ceived from  them  as  a  self-evident^  trutli  ? 
Was  it  possible  that,  if  so  vital  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  were  so  utterly  vicious 
and  defective,  that  "  not  a  shred,  not  a 
rag  of  it,**  dught  to  be  any  longer  endured, 
the  country,  oppressed  and  burthened  with 
such  a  government,  could  have  been  the 
roost  prosperous  and  tranquil  portion  of 
the  empire?  This  proposition,  if  it  did 
not  set  forth  its  own  absurdity,  ought  to 
be  examined  and  probed  to  the  bottom — 
but  there  was  no  time  for  that  at  present. 
They  might  inquire  how  a  diiierent 
system  had  operated  elsewhere ;  they 
might  look  to  other  parts  of  the  empire — 
to  Ireland,  for  example,  which  had  long 
enjoyed  a  system  in  most  respects  similar 
to  that  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  in- 
troduce into  Scotland.  Was  the  prospect 
of  the  proposed  change,  when  viewed  in 
that  aspect,  so  inviting  ?  He  would  not 
fatigue  the  House  with  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  for  that  they  had 
every  night  from  Irish  Members,  who  vied 
with  each  other,  Reformer  with  Anti- 
reformer,  in  drawing  that  picture  with  the 
deepest  shades.  It  was  enough  to  remark, 
what  was  so  universally  admitted,  that, 
thoug^h  a  richer  and  nore  fertile  country, 


the  condition  of  Ireland  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  Scotland.  They  might 
be  told,  that  that  condition,  too,  bad  no 
connexion  with  the  constitution  of  her 
Representation,  but  was  brought  about  in 
spite  of  it.  He  could  not  so  readily  ad* 
mit  th is.  Was  there,  of  all  the  evils  which 
afflicted  Ireland,  any  one  more  prominent 
— so  prominent,  indeed,  that,  like  Aarou't 
rod,  it  seemed  to  swallow  up  all  the  others, 
^than  the  state  of  perpetual  political 
agitation  with  which  that  country  was 
afflicted  ?  From  such  a  scourge  Scotland 
had  been  hitherto  exempt,  and  long  might 
she  continue  so.  As  he  had  never  before 
intruded  upon  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  upon  the  Reform  Bills — though 
he  had  been  present  at  every  one  of  them, 
since  they  were  first  commenced  on  the  1st 
day  of  March — he  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  declare,  that,  after  havine  care- 
fully considered  those  Bills  in  aU  their 
character  and  bearings,  he  could  not  in 
conscience  support  them.  When  he  looked 
back  upon  the  past  prosperity  and  happi* 
ness  of  his  country — and  forward  into  the 
vast  vista  of  innovation  which  opened  before 
them,  he  felt  the  most  anxious  forebodings 
for  the  future  prospects  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  anomalies  and 
defects  of  our  ancient  system,  but  seeing 
how  it  had  worked  for  the  freedom  and 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  now  seeing  such 
vast  changes  about  to  be  introduced,  his 
fears  preponderated  over  his  hopes — ^his 
fears  of  ruin  over  his  hopes  of  improve- 
ment. With  such  feelings  and  anxious 
forebodings,  he  could  not,  as  an  honest 
man,  give  his  support  to  any  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Reform  that  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Stewart  said,  that  being 
one  of  those  whom  an  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  opposite  designated  as  Scotchmen 
billeted  on  England,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  indulge  him  for  a  short  time.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  bon. 
members  for  Selkirk  and  Nairn  through 
their  vast  and  varied  speeches.  The  crow's 
flight  through  such  time-absorbing  orations 
would  imply  a  heavier  tax  on  the  patience 
of  the  House  than  he  could  venture  to 
impose,  or  to  attempt;  besides,  their 
length,  their  breadth,  and  their  thickness, 
rendered  that  hopeless.  But  he  must  enter 
his  protest  a^inst  two  assertions  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Nairn;  the 
firsti  that  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  werq 
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adverse  to  their  own  eufranchiaement ;  the 
other,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
indifFerent  to  the  fate  of  this  great  mea- 
sure. These  assertions  he  most  positively 
denied;  and  the  hon.  Member  must  have 
voluntarily  closed  all  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  conviction,  if  he  left  Scotland  under 
any  such  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was 
important  that  such  opinions  as  those 
expressed  by  his  hon.  friend  should  not 
pass  unnoticed  and  uncontradicted,  espe- 
cially at  this  momentous  crisis.  Notwith- 
standing; the  ardour  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  bad  .spoken  a^inst  this  measure, 
there  was  one  cheering  inference  to  be 
made  from  this  debate,  which  was,  that 
they  were  all,  at  last,  Reformers;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  letter 
of  the  Bill,  its  spirit — the  spirit  of  actual 
and  ample  Reform  in  the  Representation 
of  the  people  and  property  of  the  country — 
might  be  declared  as  secure  beyond  all 
hazard.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  would 
remind  the  House  of  the  division  on  this 
Bill  on  Friday  se'nnightr  when  the  largest 
proportional  majority  that  had  yet  sup- 
ported it  occurred;  and  when,  moreover, 
this  majority  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  some  hon.  Members  who, 
hitherto,  had  been  active  and  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  measure  throughout. 
He  alluded  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bossi- 
ney;  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Dumfries  I  and  last,  not  least,  to  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Honiton  (Sir 
George  Warrender),  whoy  lil^e  another 
Georgium  Sidus,  had  lately  been  disco- 
vered as  belonging  to  their  system — not  a 
fixed  star,  but  a  planet — whose  distance 
and  eccentric  movements  had  hitherto 
baffled  calculation,  but  who  now  shed  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
their  cause.  He  had  hoped  to  have 
made  other  such  flattering  discoveries  at 
this  stage  of  the  progress,  for  he  consi- 
dered the  Representation  of  Scotland  so  fla- 
grantly bad,  that  all  who  were  interested  in 
her  welfare,  and  anxious  for  her  enjoyment 
of  the  common  rights  of  citizenship,  would 
have  united  in  approving  of  the  principle 
of  a  Bill,  which  was  destined  to  remedy 
defects  that  were  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  This  Bill,  differing  from  its  com- 
panions, contained  no  clause  of  absolute 
disfranchisement,  but  went  at  once  to  ex- 
tend Representation,  and  to  establish  the 
elective  franchise  in  Scotland,  for  it 
scarcely  now  existed  there.    He  under- 


stood   elective    franchise    to  mean — the 
privilege  of  exerting  a  free  choice ;  and  if 
he  was  correct  in  this  definition,  he  waa 
also  correct  in  asserting,  that  it  was  of 
rare  existence  in  Scotland.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  had  not  a  single 
hon.  Member  in  that  House,  from  that 
country,  who  could  be  styled  the  Repre* 
sentative  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  people;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise, 
if  they  considered  for  an  instant  the  con- 
stituency by  which  they  were  returned  to 
that  House.     It  was  clearly  shewn  by  the 
learned  Lord  Advocate,  in  ^  speech  equally 
distinguished  by  the  power  and  closeness 
of  its  reasoning,  as  by  the  classic  polish 
of  its  eloquence,  that  the  constituency  of 
Scotland    was    a    mere    mockery.     The 
learned  Lord  overstated  it  when  he  said 
it  exceeded  4,000,  for  the  county  votera, 
after  deducting  those  who  were  enrolled 
in  more  than  one  place,  did  not  exceed 
2,500,  for  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000 ; 
whilst  the  borough  voters  amounted  to 
about  1300,  for  a  population  of  nearly 
600,000 — ^making  up  a  constituencv  of 
something  under  4,000  for    the   whole 
kingdom   of  Scotland.      To  prove  that 
hon.  Members  could  not  consider  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  Representative!  of 
the  people  or  property  of  Scotland,  he 
would  take  the  casea  of  any  contested 
places  on   the  last  occasion.     His  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Ayrshire,  was  re- 
turned by  the  votes  of  seventy  individuals, 
but  the  county  contained  128,000  people, 
and  its  valued  rent  (which  was  consider- 
ably below  its  actual  rental)  was  192,000/. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Lanark- 
shire, in  the  same  way,  was  sent  to  that 
House  by  the  voices  of  ninety- four  indivi- 
duals, from  a  county  containing  300,000 
people,  and  valued,  in  the   Doomsday- 
book   (which,  of  course,    was  infinitely 
below  the  real  value)  at  162,000/.;   and 
the  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  was  re- 
turned by  the  support  of  seventeen  indivi- 
duals, who,  by  the  mockery  of  the  present 
system,  stood  invested  with  the  power  of 
choosing  for  apopulation  of  140,000,  living 
under  an  estimated  rental  of  500,000/. 
How  could  the  name  of  popular,  or  any 
word  approaching  to  it,  be  applied  to  a 
system  affording  such  illustrations  as  he 
had  now  given  of  it  ?    The  borough  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  possessed 
a  constituency  equal  to  that  of  Scotland, 
although  the  population  of  Lancaster  waa 
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under  13,000 ;  while  the  notorious  Corn- 
wall returned  forty-lwo  Members  from  a 
population  of  257,000.  These  were  the 
extreme  anomalies  with  which  the  present 
system  of  Representation  abounded,  and 
they  could  no  longer  ba  defended.  To 
say  they  had  hitherto  worked  well  (which 
some  of  them  might  be  so  bold  as  to 
deny),  was  no  argument  as  regarded  the 
present  and  the  future.  They  had  at 
last  been  hit,  and,  like  blots,  must  be  ex- 
punged. The  counties  of  Scotland  were, 
in  fact,  carried  by  out-voters,  and  its 
boroughs  by  self-elected  Magistrates,  and 
this  was  the  monstrous  consequence,  as  was 
forcibly  said  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Knaresborongh,  that  its  coun- 
ties  might  be  represented  by  those  who 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  land ;  and 
its  boroughs  by  those  who  had  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  people.  The 
same  sentiment  was  expressed  by  one 
whose  memory  must  for  ever  be  held  in 
fespect  by  all  constitutional  Reformers— 
the  late  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton*-in  one 
of  the  last  efibrts  he  made  in  that  House, 
in  this,  then  hopeleu,  cause.  Had  he 
lived  till  now  he  would  have  reaped  a  rich 
and  welUmerited  reward  for  his  unwearied 
exertioos  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  fellow-subjects,  by  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  the  cause  he  so 
strenuously  advocated;  and  the  Scotch 
Reformer  could  not  look  upon  his  place, 
now  to  know  him  no  more,  without  feeline 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  the  cause  haa 
sustained.  However  near  they  might  be 
to  the  end  of  this  arduous  voyage  in  which 
he  once  took  the  helm,  their  lamentation 
must  be — "  Jaeturam  gravimmam  feci^ 
u  jadmta  dicemda  est  tanti  viri  anitsite.^ 
Although,  as  the  learned  Lord  said,  there 
was  no  schedule  A  to  this  Bill,  there  was 
a  dauasi  the  ninth,  which  had  much  of 
adiednb  A's  virtue  in  correcting  th^  pelp* 
able  rDtteaaeaa  of  Ifae  Scottish  boroughs, 
by  destroying  the  political  power  of  the 
Town  CouncUe,  and  distributing  it  among 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  citizens. 
He  bad  great  respect  for  many  members  of 
the  Town  Councils,  and  believed  them  to 
be  vaetly  respectable  within  the  sphere  of 
their  own  natural  usefulness;  but  it 
reused  feelings  of  strong  indignation  to 
contemplate  the  power  with  which  they 
bad  stood  invested  with  respect  to  sending 
up  ReMesentatives  to  that  House.  Self- 
eiedeo,  sd^govemed,  eelf-applauded, 
howy  la  the  niiare  of  mwa^  could  they  b^ 


judges  of  fit  and  proper  characters  to  re^ 
present  the  people,  and  to  fill  a  seat  in 
this  popular  Assembly  ?  Decent^  respect^ 
able  landmarks,  receding,  as  it  were,  from 
the  progress  made,  or  which  ought  to  he 
made,  in  all  political  affairs,  it  was  re* 
quiring  too  much  of  them  to  exercise 
such  a  trust.  If  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Nairn,  saw  them  in  the  light 
he  did-^he  would,  with  his  passion  for 
pillars,  describe  these  Town  Councils  as 
composed  of  men  who,  in  passing  through 
this  wilderness  of  life,  were  guided  by 
day,  by  the  pillar  of  their  prejudices, 
whilst  their  guiding  pillar  by  nigot,  was 
Matty  and  her  lanthem,  and  whose  motto 
of  immovability,  amidst  the  ceaseless 
change  ardund  them,  was-**'  As  my  father 
the  Deacon  did  before  me."  He  had 
hoped,  that  the  whole  body  of  Scotch 
Members  would  have  united  in  denounce 
ing  and  destroving  so  humbling  a  system 
as  this  was — ^tbat  the  hollow  mockery  of 
the  system  might  have  been  the  means  of 
proving  the  sound  smcerity  of  their  prc^ 
fessions  as  Reformers.  But  the  Bill,  like 
Ithuriers  spear,  tested  as  it  touched,  and 
separated  at  once  the  pretending  from  the 
real  Reformer.  It  had  been  plausibly 
argued  by  lion.  Members  opposite,  that 
one  effect  of  the  present  measure  of  Re* 
form  would  be,  to  prevent  altogether,  or 
render  it  difficult,  for  Scotchmen  to  find 
seau  in  England,  and  thus  virtudy  to 
deprive  Scotland  of  several  Repiesenta* 
tives.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  the  happiest 
sight  a  Scotchman  could|behoU  was  the  U^ 
road  leading  to  England,  a  sentiment,  how» 
ever,  which  came  from  the  Doctor's  sto- 
mach, rather  than  from  his  head,  and 
which,  besides,  was  uttered  at  a  time  when 
Scotland  was  in  a  very  different  state  from 
what  she  now  was;  or,  in  the  worthy 
Doctor's  own  words,  when  ''  his  walking* 
stick  was  in  danger  of  being  stolen  as  a 
piece  of  valuable  timber."  Although  be 
waa  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  in 
his  opinion,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
think,  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  was 
likely  to  prove  as  predicted  by  its  opponents. 
In  bis  own  case,  for  instauee,  he  did  not 
know  why  he  should  despair  of  finding  the 
same  kind  and  generous  welcome  from 
the  1,000  constituents  of  which  Lancaster 
would  hereailer  consist,  as  he  had  hitherto 
found  from  4,000 :  and  when  he  looked  at 
the  equally  proud  situatkMi  of  his  hon. 
friends,  the  members  for  Nottingham, 
Norwic^i  end  Stafibid^  he  coukl  uo(  irni^ 
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gtne  that  they  were  all  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy,  by  so  just  and  constitutional 
an  abridgment  of  their  constituents  as  this 
measure  might  possibly  effect.  The  same 
argument  was  used  as  regarded  the  colo- 
nies— but  he  could  not  at  all  enter  into 
it ;  for,  without  asking  how  our  colonial 
interests  might  hitherto  have  been  repre- 
sented in  that  House,  they  were  not  likely 
to  suffer  by  the  increased  admission  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  commercial  communities  of  the  coun- 
tiT>  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  great  measure.  Those  who  argued 
against  it  on  account  of  the  change  which 
it  would  bring  about,  and  who  were  im- 
bued with  a  reverential  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  ancient  and  immutable  rights  of 
boroughs,  aud  grants  coeval  with  the  ex- 
istence of  Parliament,  must  forget  that  the 
History  of  Parliament  was  one  of  con- 
tinued change,from  its  beginning  until  now. 
No  less  than  190  Members  were  added  to 
that  House  from  the  time  of  Henry  8th  to 
that  of  James  1st — a  period  of  1 15  years ; 
and  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  6th,  who 
ascended  the  Throne  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and,  unfortunately  for  our  nature  as  well 
as  our  nation,  descended  to  the  grave  at 
fifteen,  no  fewer  than  seven  or  nine  bo- 
roughs were  called  into  existence  in  Corn- 
wall. And,  in  Scotland,  how  incessant 
had  been  the  changes — from  the  original 
Colloquium  to  their  Parliament  as  it  ex- 
isted at  the  Union,  with  226  Members, 
and,  since  then,  with  only  sixty-one  Peers 
and  Commoners.  In  this  respect,therefore, 
the  fear  of  change  need  not  perplex  them. 
If  it  be  a  maxim  in  government,  that  some 
proportipn  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  share  in  the  Legislature  and  the  extent 
of  the  burthen  borne,  then  considering  the 
enormous  amount  of  their  taxation,  it 
was  full  time  that  the  people  so  taxed 
should  be  admitted  to  a  more  immediate 
control  over  those  with  whom  rested  the 
power  of  taxing  them  ;  and  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  would  effect  this  desirable 
and  most  constitutional  end.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  joined  in  heaping 
blame  and  complaints  upon  those  who  had 
manfully  and  conscientiously  opposed 
this  measure.  It  was  one  of  vast  import- 
ance, and  fraught  either  with  "  choicest 
good  or  heaviest  ill "  to  their  country ; 
and  those-  who  dreaded  the  ill,  did  well  in 
opposing  itboth  in  principle  and  practice. 
But  having  none  of  these  misgivings,  nor 
GompuacUous  visitiPgs^but^  co  tbe  con- 


trary, being  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
great  good  it  was  calculated  to  effect,  he 
would  give  it  his  humble  but  most  stre- 
nuous /support.    It  was,  however,  of  less 
importance  now  to  encumber  it  with  help 
here,  than  to  follow  it  with  ardent  wishes 
for  success  elsewhere;   and  this  he  did 
most  earnestly.    He  hoped  it  would  be 
remembered,  that  ''  a  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  must  come  to  desolation" — 
and  by  a  reverend  and  most  important 
body,  it  ought  to  be  also  remembered,  that 
many    distinguished    supporters   of   the 
Church  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
strenuous  advocates  of   the    rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  great 
Charter  itself,  and  afterwards  the  Petition 
of  Rights,  were  mainly  secured  by  the 
enlightened  zeal  and  anient  assistance  of 
Archbishops  Langton  and  Abbot.     The 
Petition  of  Rights,  when  threatened  to  be 
abridged  by  the  House  of   Lords,  was 
retained  in  its  original  form  by  the  agency 
of  Bishop  Abbot.     It  had  been  said  in  the 
course  of  these  debates,  and  by  an  au- 
thority for  which  he  felt  unfeigned  respect, 
that  one  effect  of  this  measure,  as  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  was, 
to  identify  loyalty  to  the  King  with  hos- 
tility to  the  Constitution.  This  was  a  start- 
ling declaration,  especially  when  coming 
from  so  high  a  quarter ;  but  there  were 
no  grounds  whatever  for  it.     For  any  one 
at  all  conscious  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  our  Constitution,  it  would  be  to  be 
loyal  at  too  dear  a  price ;  nor  would  our 
patriot  King  receive  the  tribute  on  such 
terms  as  these.     He  was  aware  of  the 
envied  and  enviable  character   of   that 
Constitution.    From  the  British  Massillon 
he  had  learnt  that  "I  am  a  citizen  of  a 
country  which  has  accomplished  beyond 
what  the  annals  of  man  have  hitherto  ex- 
hibited in  the  union  of  public  power  and 
private  liberty;    which  has  blended  the 
might  of  political  combination  with  the 
energy  of  individual  exertion,  and  which 
has  awakened  all  the  powers  that  con- 
tribute to  national  prosperity,  by  the  free- 
dom which  it  gives  to  their  exercise*'* 
But    he  had    likewise    been    instructed 
respecting  this  Constitution,  that  it  was 
founded  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject ; 
that  it  had  described  with  a  firm  hand  the 
boundaries  of  legitimate  power,  and  of 
just  allegiance ;  and  that,  above  all  other 
qualities  which  it  possessed,    was    that 
principle  of  amelioration  by  which  it  could 
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gencies  of  national  progress.  Fearlessly 
then,  and  fervently,  he  supported  this 
Bill,  and  the  great  measure  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  believing  as  he  did,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  effect  much  lasting 
goody  by  restoring,  as  it  would  do,  the 
franchise  to  its  b<^t  basis — which  was 
property,  and  that  House  to  its  only  true 
constituency — the  people. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  this  debate  had  been 
characterized  by  a  practice  which  was  not 
a  very  usual  one  in  that  House,  but 
which  had,  of  late,  increased  considerably ; 
he  meant  the  practice  of  referring  to  past 
disqussions ;  and  he  could  not  but  think, 
that  the  pursuing  this  course  towards  the 
learned  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  arose 
from  a  feeling  that  the  arguments  he 
adduced  in  the  course  of  that  admirable 
speech  were  not  capable  of  being  an- 
swered. On  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  he  had  been  anxious  to  address  the 
House,  not  from  any  feeling  that  he  could 
add  any  new  information  to  that  already 
afforded  to  the  House  by  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  but  because  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  was 
brought  forward  with  reference  to  the 
country  to  which  he  belonged.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  great  length  on 
former  occasions,  still  less  could  it  be 
required  of  him  now  to  do  so — after  the 
triumphant  majority  which  had  expressed 
its  onmion  upon  thb  subject.  The  case  of 
Scotland,  from  all  that  had  been  said 
to-night,  had  been  abandoned,  and  aban- 
doned by  those  whom  he  should  have 
least  expected  to  find  adopting  such  a 
course.  He  could  not  forget  the  occasion 
upon  whichhisright  honorable  friend,  then 
the  member  for  Calne,  (Mr.  Abercrombie) 
had,  at  various  times,  submitted  several 
petitions  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  Scotch  Representation.  What  was 
the  motion,  too,  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
upon  that  occasion  ?  It  was,  that  that 
House  would,  early  in  the  next  Session, 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Representation  of  the  Scotch  counties. 
That  motion  was  scouted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. What  was  the  different  position 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves 
placed?  Although  that  motion  was 
scouted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four, 
they,  now  stood  on  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  with  a  majority  of  1 15  in  their 
favour.     There  really  was  no  moderatioa 
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men  opposite.  A  Bill  was  now  introduced 
on  a  general  principle  which  would  satisfy 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  such  was  the 
feeling  on  the  subject,  that  it  could  not 
with  safety  be  delayed.  Under  the  strong 
feeling  that  such  was  the  case  before,  he 
presumed,  when  the  late  Government 
declared  their  hostility  to  all  Reform,  to 
give  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject 
that  excited  the  high  displeasure  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  said,  that 
there  was  no  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour 
of  this  measure.  He  would  beg  to  ob- 
serve, that  as  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  it  was  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  he  might  know  very  little  of 
their  wants  and  wishes  upon  this  subject ; 
and  they  who  made  a  similar  declaration, 
clearly  shewed  that  they  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  undoubtedly  was  not  his 
intention  to  go  at  any  length  even  into 
the  general  principles  of  this  measure,  but 
he  was  desirous  of  making  a  few  verv 
short  observations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  would  confine  himself  within  proper 
limits.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  the  com- 
mercial interests,  and  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  of  the  relative  proportion 
of  Members  which  each  of  these  should 
have,  but  it  was  not  consistent  to  talk 
in  this  way,  when  the  Representation  of 
the  people  was  in  question.  It  was  the 
people  of  the  country  that  should  be 
represented,  without  reference  to  their 
occupations.  By  this,  however,  he  did  not 
mean  the  mere  mass  of  the  population, 
but  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  every 
class  of  the  community.  In  what  did  the 
constituency  of  Scotland  consist  at  pre- 
sent? Many  of  the  large  landowners 
possessed  the  franchise,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  owners  of  the  superiorities 
had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  counties 
for  which  they  were  entitled  to  vote. 
He  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
most  extensive  landowners  in  Scotland, 
who  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  election 
of  the  Members,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  proprietors  of  these  parchment 
votes.  He  might  be  told  that,  under  the 
present  system,  the  property  of  the  country 
was  represented,  and  that  the  elections 
were  attended  with  little  expense ;  but  he 
denied  that  this  was  the  case.  He  would 
appeal  to  any  gentleman  who  had  stood  a 
oooteat  for  a  Scotch  coontyi  aa  to  dio 
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correctoess  of  this  assertion.  Was  it  not 
notorious,  that  in  many  cases  he  had  to 
purchase  a  number  of  superiority  votes  to 
secure  his  return?  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kirkcudbright, 
but  he  contended  that  a  Scotch  gentleman 
had  very  little  chance  of  representing  a 
Scotch  county,  i(  he  were  not  a  supporter 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  returned ,  when  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  it  was  true ; 
but  an  uncommon  combination  of  circum- 
stances led  to  that  evenL  Most  of  the 
Scotch  Members,  however,  had  to  pro- 
cure promotions  in  the  army  or  navy  for — 
or  send  to  India — the  younger  sons  of  the 
owners  of  the  superiorities.  If  a  gentle- 
man was  not  able  to  procure  a  tolerable 
share  of  patronage  from  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  he  had  very  little  chance  of 
being  returned  for  a  Scotch  county.  It  was 
said,  that  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland 
was  now  well  and  adequately  represented. 
Instead  of  that,  it  was  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  influence  of  the  class  of 
persons  he  had  described,  who  had  in 
tlieir  possession  superiority  votes.  It  was 
now  proposed  that  no  one  should  have  a 
vote  who  had  not  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  county,  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.; 
and  this  arrangement  would  give  a  much 
greats  influence  to  the  landowners.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  desirous  of  trying 
the  proposed  constituency  by  the  test  of 
wealth  and  property,  apd  also  the  present 
votes  by  the  same  mode,  the  new  consti- 
tuency would  be  found  to  possess  ten 
times,  or  even  fifty  times  the  wealth  pos* 
sessed  by  the  old.  The  extending  the 
franchise  to  the  10/.  householder  was  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  parts  of  this  mea- 
sure. All  classes  were  desirous  of  better- 
ing their  condition ;  and  no  human  being, 
who  knew  anything  of  the  subject,  would 
assert  that  this  desire  would  not  be  a 
powerful  inducement,  with  every  person  of 
common  education,  to  try  to  obtain  the 
franchise.  It  would  be  an  increased 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  would  be  found 
to  be  a  most  beneficial  feeling.  Most  of 
the  people  in  Scotland  were  extremely 
desirous  to  exercise  the  franchise.  When 
the  observation  was  made,  that  the  fran* 
chise  was  given  to  the  10/.  householder. 
It  was  to  be  observed  that  that  class  in- 
cluded all  who  occupied  houses  of  a  higher 
rental.  The  new  system  would  compre- 
iMiid  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country ; 


and  would  give  a  gi'eater  degree  of  influ- 
ence to  property,  combined  with  intelli- 
gence, than  any  hitherto  devised.  It  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  isk" 
terests  of  the  people,  that  the  system  of 
superiority  voting  should  continue ;  aiid 
he  trusted  that  his  Majesty's  MinisteiB 
would  not  consent  to  any  motion  of  the 
sort.  He  wished  to  see  all  systems  of  this 
sort  removed,  and  only  the  public  benefit 
regarded.  There  was  not  a  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  were  better  adiqHed 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  such  an  elective 
franchise.  He  could  not  conceive  that  it 
was  possible  to  form  a  more  enlightened 
constituency  than  that  which  would  have 
the  franchise  conferred  upon  them  under 
this  Bill.  A  Reform  such  aa  had  been 
proposed,  would  tend  to  strengthen  the 
whole  empire,  and  to  promote  the  well* 
being  of  all  classes: — it  would  lead  to 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  An  inference  directly  contrary 
to  that  drawn  by  several  hon.  Members, 
should  be  deduced  from  the  oircumstaace, 
that  the  country  had  increased  in  wealth 
and  intelligence  under  the  present  system* 
If  the  country  had  gone  on  in  spite  of  all 
these  impediments,  the  probability  was» 
that  the  advance  would  be  most  rapid 
under  an  improved  system  of  Represent- 
ation, in  which  the  people  woula  have  a 
direct  influence  in  the  choice  of  their 
Representatives.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
people  on  this  subject;  for  the  whole 
country  desired  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  should  pass  into  a  law :  and  he 
trusted  that  this  would  take  place  without 
any  delay. 

Mr.  Robert  A,  Dundas  would  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject,  in  an- 
swer to  some  observations  that  fell  from 
an^  hon.  Membesr  opposite  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  debate.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  some  remarks  which  were 
made  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  his  in  a 
former  Sessioui  on  a  motion  that  was 
brought  forward  relative  to  the  Repie^ 
sentation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
occasion  was  that  on  which  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  submitted  a  motion  to  the  House, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  constituency  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  but  which  waa 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  It  was  objected  to  that  pro- 
position that  there  was  no  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Sootkod  ite  % 
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change  in  the  system  of  Representation  in 
thai  country.  This  occurred  in  1826; 
soon  afterwards,  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment look  place,  and  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion the  people  of  Scotland  did  not,  by 
their  conduct,  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
approving of  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  the  majority  of  their  then  Repre- 
sentatives io  this  House.  The  people, 
doubtless,  were  aware  that  anomalies 
did  exist,  but  no  great  desire  for  a 
change  was  exhibited  until  very  re- 
cently, and  until  the  last  returns,  all  the 
eltetious  had  been  quietly  carried  on. 
When,  however,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  a  complete  change 
in  the  system  of  Representation,  and  when 
the  name  of  the  King  was  used — if  not  un- 
constitutionally,at  least  most  improperly — 
in  support  of  it,  a  degree  of  excitement 
certainly  prevailed  which  had  not  been 
previously  experienced  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  people  thought  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  support  the  Sovereign  on 
this  occasion;  and  it  was  rather  this 
notion,  than  the  question  of  Reform,  that 
led  to  the  great  manifestation  of  popular 
feeling  that  took  place.  At  no  previous 
period  had  the  name  of  the  Monarch  been 
made  use  of,  as  it  was  at  the  last  election. 
He  had  referred  to  the  general  election  of 
1826,  at  which  period  the  late  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
and  when  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation had  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
public  attention ;  yet,  at  that  election,  the 
name  of  the  King  was  not  used  with  a 
view  ^to  influence  the  return  of  Members 
who  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as 
the  noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
He  himself  had  always  been  favourable  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  if  an  outcry 
nad  been  raisea  at  that  time,  as  had 
recently  been  done,  it  would  have  had  a 
matcrifd  effect  upon  the  elections.  He 
never  could  sanction  this  improper  «se  of 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  ;  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the 
conntry  to  thepromotion  of  certain  politi- 
cal objects.  Tnehoo.  member  for  Lanark 
had  referred  to  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  the  number  of 
Members  that  were  then  to  be  returned. 
Hci  however,  forgot  that  it  was  not  without 
considerable  opposition  that  the  Scotch 
Parliament  consented  to  such  a  small 
proportkm  of  Members  for  that  portion  of 
the  empire,  and  that  on  no  account  would 
that  PaiUamnt  oooHot  to  a  change  ia  iho 


constituency  of  the  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  present  Bill,  there  were 
changes  to  be  proposed,  and  systems  to  be 
adopted,  different  from  anything  which 
had  ever  hitherto  existed  in  Scotland,  and 
different  also  from  anything  that  was  to  be 
carried  into  operation  iu  England.  He 
would  not  repeat  what  he  had  formerly 
urged ;  but  the  system  that  was  now  pro- 
pcMed  should  have,  as  it  had  already  bad, 
his  uncompromising  opposition.  He  should 
not  be  justified  in  assenting  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  Representation  for 
Scotland,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  had  no 
experience,  and  which  was  not  adapted  to 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  No 
one  would  say,  that  he  was  opposed  to  all 
species  of  Reform ;  but  hewould  oppose  most 
strenuously  a  change,  which  would  tend  to 
subvert  all  existing  institutions  in  that 
country.  He  knew  that  men  of  the 
greatest  experience  and  wisdom  had  failed 
repeatedly  in  tracing  the  results  of  changes 
much  less  extensive  than  the  present.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  dangerous  to  adopt  a 
measure,  the  consequences  of  which  it  was 
imposible  to  foretell  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  to  which,  when  once  adopted, 
it  would,  in  case  of  failure,  be  found  im- 
possible to  retrace  their  steps.  He  could 
give  his  support  to  that  part  of  the  Bill 
only  which  proposed  to  extend  to  the  large 
towns  of  Scotland  a  share  in  the  Repre- 
sentation ;  this  had  long  been  desirable, 
and  had  his  cordial  approbation.  To  the 
very  extensive  constituency  which  was 
proposed  to  be  formed  he  had  a  great  ob- 
jection. He  should  oppose  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  being  satisfied  that 
they  were  not  adapted  to  ensure  a  proper 
Representation  of  the  wealth  and  respect- 
ability of  the  country. 

Sir  George  Murray ^  having  given  notice 
of  a  motion  on  a  subject  which  had  not 
been  touched  upon  by  previous  speakers, 
would  make  a  few  remarks.  The  se- 
paration of  parts  of  counties  and  an- 
nexing them  to  others  for  the  purposes 
of  elections  was  most  objectionable  on 
many  grounds.  It  was  a  most  safe  prin- 
ciple in  legislation,  and  which  they  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of,  to  depart  as 
little  as  possible  from  existing  arrange- 
ments. This  principle  was  professed  oy 
the  advocates  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Eng- 
land; and,  although  it  had  not  been  so 
strictly  attended  to  as  could  be  wished,  yet 
it  had  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Unlesa 
•trong  groondi  could  be  pointed  out  for  % 
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departure  from  this  rule,  there  could  be  no 
justification  for  such  departure.  No  strong 
arguments  could  be  urged  to  justify  the 
dismemberment  of  some  of  the  Scotch 
counties;  at  any  rate,  none  had  been 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  the 
subject.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties  had  been  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  election;  but  that  case  was 
essentially  different  from  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  counties.  For  instance,  the  county 
of  York  was  to  be  divided,  and  each  of  the 
ancient  Ridings  was  to  return  two  Mem- 
bers. This  arrangement  was  not  objection- 
able, as  the  separate  Ridings  might  almost 
be  regarded  as  distinct  counties  ;  and  this 
arrangement  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  whole  county.  It  had 
repeatedly  been  found  to  be  the  case,  that 
the  freeholders  of  the  other  Ridings  were 
completely  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
number  who  resided  in  the  West  Riding ; 
so  that  this  division  would  secure  the 
independence  of  each  separate  Riding. 
The  counties  that  had  received  four  Mem- 
bers had  also  been  divided,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  elections ;  and  this  was 
not  very  objectionable.  Thus  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland  were  to 
be  divided — which  would  be  rather  ad- 
vantageous than  otherwise ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  county  of  Lancaster ; 
but  no  one  had  proposed  to  take  a  portion 
of  one  county  and  add  it  to  another,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  making  up  a  sufficient 
constituency,  or  of  facilitating  the  elections, 
as  had  been  proposed  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  Scotch  counties.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  most  objectionable,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  would  be  decidedly 
against  being  detached  from  the  counties 
to  which  they  belonged  and  added  to 
others.  The  noble  Lord  would  agree  with 
him,  that  it  was  extremely  injudicious  to 
set  aside  the  feelings  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  a  question  of  this  nature.  He 
did  not  belong  to  that  sect  of  philosophers 
who  asserted  that  individual  feelings  might 
be  set  aside  when  legislating  for  a  nation. 
If  the  course  now  pursued  were  persisted 
in,  it  would  excite  ill  feelings,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  entertained  in  a  peculiar 
degree  those  local  attachments  which  for- 
merly were  regarded  as  laudable.  The 
arrangement,  also,  would  interfere  in  a 
peculiar  degree  with  the  local  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  would  lead  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience.  When  a  sufficient 
ponnttueocy  could  pot  be  formed  io  one 


county,  the  union  of  two,  for  the  purposes 
of  Representation,  was  much  less  objection- 
able than  the  detaching  a  portion  of  one 
county  and  annexing  it  to  another.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  union  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  as  there  were  circumstances  that 
might  justify  that  union ;  for  example, 
community  of  interest — the  same  Sheriff 
was  always  appointed  for  the  two  counties. 
In  point  of  fact,  Cromarty  was  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  county  of  Ross.  The 
same  observation  could  not  apply  to  the 
union  of  part  of  Nairn  to  Elgin  in  the 
choice  of  a  Member,  and  that  proposition 
was  most  objectionable.  If  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  must  be  made,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  two  members  to  Ross, 
Cromarty,  and  the  parish  of  Nairn,  called 
Ferintosh,  which  lay  near  Dingwall,  in 
Ross-shire,  and  was  almost  surrounded  by 
that  county.  This  would  make  up  a  popu- 
lation of  about  80,000  persons,  which 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  granting  of  two 
Members  to  it.  He  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  this  subject,  which  would  come 
more  properly  under  their  attention  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  House  would  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  Notwith- 
standing this  separation  of  parts  of  counties 
for  the  purposes  of  election,  all  fiscal  con- 
cerns, and  the  control  of  the  Sheriff^s  Court, 
were  left  as  heretofore;  all  the  political 
influence  of  these  detached  portions  were 
thrown  into  other  counties,  and  yet,  for 
the  purposes  of  finance  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  they  were  to  remain  con- 
nected as  before.  To  this  he  most  strongly 
objected.  Either  the  separation  Ought  to 
be  entire,  or  not  be  made  at  all.  But  how 
had  the  principle  adopted  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  been  applied  ?  It  was  proposed 
to  commence  with  the  important  county 
of  Argyle,  from  which  the  district  of  Cowal 
was  to  be  separated,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  annexed  to  the  county  of  Bute. 
This  district  of  Cowal  was  much  nearer  to 
the  county  town  of  Argyle  than  it  was  to 
the  county  of  Bute,  so  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  with  a 
view  of  facilitating  the  electors  of  Cowal 
in  getting  access  to  the  place  of  poll. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  those  proceedings, 
Ministers  had  rather  been  governed  by 
caprice  than  by  sound  judgment  The 
districts  of  Merth,  Kinlyn,  and  Lorn,  were 
all  much  more  remote  from  the  county 
town,  and  nearer  Bute  than  the  district  of 
Cowal,  so  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
detach  {i  portion  pf  the  county  of  Argyll 
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for  election  purposes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  more  convenient  portion 
would  have  been  taken.  With  respect  to 
the  county  of  Perth,  the  district  of  Culross 
ought  not  to  be  separated  from  it  with  a 
view  of  being  annexed  to  the  counties  of 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross.  These  two 
counties  at  present  returned  one  Member, 
and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  add  a  large 
portion  of  Perth  to  them.  This  arrange- 
ment was  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of 
Scotland,  and  was  calculated,  if  persisted 
in,  to  excite  considerable  discontent  there. 
According  to  the  population  returns  of 
1821,  the  county  of  Clackmannan  con- 
tained 13,500  inhabitants,  and  the  county 
of  Kinross  7,900,  making  together  a  popu- 
lation of  21,400.  This  was  very  nearlv 
3,000  more  inhabitants  than  the  English 
county  of  Rutland,  which  now  sent  and 
was  to  continue  to  send,  two  Members  to 
that  House.  There  was  no  ground  or 
pretence  for  disuniting  the  county  of  Perth 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition  to 
the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross, 
which  already  contained  an  ample  popula- 
tion; and  the  constituency  would  be  a 
most  respectable  body.  It  was  true  that 
this  was  a  remote,  and  almost  a  detached 
portion  of  the  county,  but  then  it  must  be 
recollected  that  considerably  more  than 
half  the  county  was  more  remote  than 
Culross.  The  very  extensive  districts  of 
Athol,  of  Bredalfaanc,  and  of  Rannock 
were  all  more  remote  from  the  county 
town  than  the  district  of  Culross.  He 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
principle  had  been  acted  upon  in  those 
arrangements.  In  the  plan  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  Government,  relative 
to  -this  country,  it  was  proposed  that  all 
counties  containing  150,000  inhabitants, 
should,  for  the  future,  return  four  Mem- 
bers, and  all  counties  with  upwards  of 
100,000  should  have  three  Represent- 
atives. In  addition  to  this,  two  Mem- 
bers had  been  conceded  to  each  of  the 
Welsh  counties  containing  upwards  of 
70,000  inhabitants.  It  was  only  a  measure 
of  justice  that  those  Scotch  counties  con- 
taining 70,000  should  also  have  two  Mem« 
bers  each.  If,  however,  detached  portions 
were  thus  taken  off — ^the  population  of 
some  of  the  counties  entitled,  according  to 
this  rule,  to  two  Members,  would  be  reduced 
below  70,000.  lliis  would  be  the  case  as 
regarded  the  county  of  Argy le  in  particular, 
according  to  the  census  of  1 82 1 ,   It  might 


be  said  that  Wales  was  a  conquered 
country,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  Eng- 
land bv  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, when  an  arrangement  was  made  as 
to  the  Representation,  and  the  inference 
was  drawn,  that  the  former  country  should 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
latter.  According  to  every  principle  of 
justice,  the  Scotch  counties  were  entitled  to 
an  addition  to  their  Representatives.  Not 
only  the  large  manufacturing  counties 
were  entitled  to  an  increased  number  of 
representatives,  but  more  particularly  the 
agricultural  counties.  The  county  of 
^gyle,  in  1826,  contained  a  population  of 
90,000 ;  but  now,  according  to  the  census 
of  1831,  it  had  considerably  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  It  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  two  Members.  Again,  with 
reference  to  Perth,  although  a  separate 
Member  had  been  given  to  the  tovm,  and 
although  the  district  of  Culross  had  been 
detached,  he  would  call  upon  the  House 
to  grant  her  Representatives  accordingly. 
He  could  see  no  possible  advantage  or 
benefit  that  could  result  from  the  disunion 
of  counties,  nor  conjecture  the  reasons 
that  induced  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
adopt  this  course.  He  did  not  mean  to 
found  a  motion  on  the  division  of  counties, 
but  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
take  the  wnole  question  into  his  considera- 
tion. If  there  were  strong  grounds  which 
had  led  to  this  arrangement,  the  noble 
Lord  ought  to  state  them;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  no  reason  that  could  be  given 
would  justify  the  course  adopted.  It  was 
his  intention  to  offer  every  opposition  in 
his  power  to  this  arrangement  in  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Grant  trusted,  that  before 
going  into  Committee,  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  re-consider  the  proposal 
of  uniting  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
a  measure  which  was  extremely  unjust. 
By  it  the  county  of  Elgin,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  34,000  souls,  was  to  be  deprived 
of  one-half  of  its  present  rights.  There 
were  several  other  counties  in  Scotland 
with  a  less  population,  which  were  left  by 
the  proposed  Bill  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  share  in  the  Representation  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  why  was  the 
county  of  Elgin  to  receive  a  different  mea- 
sure of  justice  ?  He  would  also  mention 
the^sases  of  the  counties  of  Peebles  and 
Selkirk,  whose  united  population  did  not 
amount  to  that  of  Elgin  sJone.  The  pro- 
posal of  partially  disfranchising  these  coun- 
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ties,  had  been  very  properly  given  up; 
but  why  should  the  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  be  treated  with 
less  consideration  than  those  small  coun- 
ties? No  county  in  Scotland  boasted  a 
more  respectable  constituency — or  would, 
if  this  measure  should  pass,  afford  one 
more  independent.  The  feeling  in  the 
county  was  unanimous  against  this  union, 
and  in  proof  of  it  he  would  refer  to  the 
county  paper,  which  contained  an  article 
protesting  strongly  against  it,  and  which, 
although  in  general  advocating  the  cause 
of  Reform,  had  expressed  the  greatest  dis- 
like of  the  proposal.  This  paper  expressed 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  county,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
persevere  in  forcing  that  clause  through  the 
House* 

Admiral  Adam  had  the  honour  of  repre* 
senting  the  united  counties  of  Clackman- 
nan and  Kinross,  and  felt  called  upon  to 
make  one  or  two  observations,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman.    The  only  object  of  his 
Majesty's   Ministers  in  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement was,  to  procure  a  better  system 
of  Representation y  and  they  would  attain 
this  object  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 
It  should  be   recollected  that    the    two 
parishes  of  Perth  which  it  was  proposed  to 
annex  to  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Perthshire  by  the  county  of  Kinross ;  and 
therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  election,  it 
was  infinitely  better  that  the  districts  should 
be  united  to  the  two  counties,  than  that 
the  voters  should  have  to  go  to  a  great 
distance    to    exercise    their    privilege   of 
voting.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  this  arrangement  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
dated  from  that  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  people  gave 
their  support  to  the  Bill,  and  had  expressed 
(heir  approval  of  it;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  he  had  alluded  to,  entertained 
not  the  least  objection  to  be  united  with 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  in  the  choice 
of  a  Member.     From  the  union  of  the  two 
counties,  with  a  more  extensive  constitu- 
ency than  at  present,  a  feeling  of  rivalry 
might  grow  up ;  therefore,  It  would  be  a 
useful  arrangement  to  unite  these  parishes, 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  Perthshire, 
to  the  two  counties.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  one  of  these  parishes  was  in  the 
county  of  Kinross.    In  short,  the  intention 


of  Government  was,  to  make  a  more  united 
and  compact  constituency ;  and  this  might 
be  done,  without  injuring  any  one,  by  the 
present  plan.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  Perthshire  ought  to  send  two 
Members  to  Parliament ;  and  if  this  pariah 
were  detached  from  it,  together  with  the 
city  of  Perth  and  the  burghs,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  would  be  diminished 
below  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  he 
suggested  that  a  county  should  contain  in 
order  to  entitle  it  to  return  two  Members* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must,  however, 
be  aware  that  there  was  not  the  least  proba- 
bility of  his  motion  being  assented  to,  as  the 
object  of  it  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  of  the  English  Members. 
The  population  of  the  county  of  Perth  was 
large,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
were  most  respectable  i  bat  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  recollect,  that  already  a 
Member  had    been   given  to  the  City  of 
Perth,  which  formerly  only  had  a  share 
with  five  other  places  in  the  choice  of  one 
Member,  while  a  large  portion  had  been 
detached  from  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  it  to  the  counties  which  he 
(Admiral  Adam)  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, and  thus  the  county  constituency  was 
greatly  reduced.      With   respect  to  the 
union  of  the  parish  of  Ferintosh,   which 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Nairn,  to  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  for  the 
purposes  of  election «    he    would    merely 
observe,  that  it  was  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  county  of  Ross.    If  the 
district  of  Cowal,  in  the  county  of  Arg^le, 
had    not    been   annexed    to   Bute,    that 
county  must  have  been  disfranchised ;  ai 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a 
constituency  without  adopting  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.     It  would  have 
been   an  act  of  the  grossest  absurdity  to 
continue  a  Member    to   Bute  when  the 
number  of  electors  would  have  been  so 
extremely  small.     Notice  of  a  motion  had 
been  given  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  relative 
to  giving  two  Members  to  the  county  of 
Argyle,   in  consequence  of  its  numerous 
constitnencv ;  but  if  the  district  of  Cowal, 
which  touched  on  Bute,  was  separated  from 
Argyle,   and   annexed   to  the  county  of 
Bute,  the  number  of  the  voters  would  be 
reduced,  and  that  objection  obviated.     He 
was  desirous  that  two  Members  should  be 
granted  to  such  Scotch  counties  ascon« 
tained  a  population  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber;   but   as  he  saw  no  probability  of 
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carrying  this  proposition  into  effect,  he  was 
loth  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  Reform 
Bill  bj  lending  his  aid  in  support  of  it. 
He  would  abstain  from  making  any  further 
observations  on  that  topic  until  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  should  have  brought  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
OoverDroent  had  his  most  coidial  support 
in  this  measure,  and  he  was  sattsfiea  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives  in  the  arrangements  he  had 
proposed. 

bir  Oeorge  Murray  most  distinctly  dis- 
claimed  having  cast,  or  intending  to  cast, 
any  imputation  on  the  motives  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  entertained  the  highest 
possible  respect  for  his  character,  and 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  anything 
of  him  that  would  bear  the  construction  of 
harshness. 

Sir  WiUiam  Cummkiat  being  connected 
with  the  county  of  Elgin,  must  enter 
his  protest  against  the  partial  disfranchtse- 
ment  of  that  county  by  the  annexing  the 
county  of  Nairn  to  it  in  the  choice  of  a 
Repesentative.  If  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
took  population  fis  a  test,  he  would  remind 
them,  that  there  were  several  counties  with 
less  numerous  populations,  each  of  which 
was  to  continue  to  return  an  independent 
Member.  For  instance,  the  county  of 
Elgin,  according  to  the  population  returns 
of  1821,  contained  31,800  inhabitants; 
Caithness  contained  only  30,800,  Kin- 
cardine, 29,700,  Linlithgow,  23,100,  Dum- 
barton, 27,900,  Sutherland,  24,300,  Bute, 
14,000,  Peebles,  10,000,  and  Selkirk  rather 
less  than  that  number.  The  excitement 
of  the  people  of  Elgin  on  this  subject  was 
very  great,  and  the  newspapers  published 
in  that  county  very  properly  designated  the 
proposal  of  Ministers  as  being  as  gross  a 
piece  of  injustice  as  ever  was  inflicted  by  a 
Government. 

Mr.  Cumming  Bruce  protested  against 
the  language  used  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Ayr  with  respect  to  the  owners  of  superi- 
ority votes.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
designated  these  votes  as  mere  pieces  of 
old  parchment:  he  could  tell  that  hon. 
Member,  that  had  it  not  been  for  these 
parchment  voters,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Inverness,  would 
not  have  been  returned  for  that  county, 
and  his  services  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  country.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, at  the  last  election,  was  re- 
turned  by  these  voters,  against  the  feel- 
ing of  the  landed  interest  of  the  county. 


He  did  not  mention  this  circumstance 
out  of  any  disrespect  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  any  county  might  be  proud 
of  possessing  a  Kepresentative  of  his 
high  talents  and  distinguished  abilities. 

Lord  Siarmont  was  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Inverness  would  not  ob- 
ject to  that  species  of  votes  to  which  he 
was  indebted  for  his  election.  Tho  in- 
fluence of  Government  had  been  exerted  to 
procure  the  return  of  certain  candidates ; 
the  expenses  of  voters  were  almost  paid 
out  of  the  public  purse  ;  and  yet,  except 
in  one  instance,  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  county  Representatives  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Robert  Orant,  in  the  absence  of  his 
right  hon.  relative,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  gave  a  most 
unqualified  contradiction  to  his  assertion, 
that  his  right  hon.  relative  was  returned 
by  that  species  of  voters  called  paper 
voters,  against  the  sense  of  the  county. 
He  was  returned,  indeed,  against  the  wishes 
of  some  great  landed  proprietors,  who  en- 
deavourchd  to  introduce  at  the  poll  a  num- 
ber of  paper  voters. 

The  House  cesolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Bill  read  a  first  time --on  the  ques* 
tion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again 
to-morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to— House  resumed. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday t  October  4,  1831. 

If  fiiiTTKft.]  PMllkm  pramtsd.  Ib  Sitoiii  oC  the  Rcami 
Bill:  fWim  eciUla  Ma(Mnfe»,  Clcfgy,  and  Frtikolten of 
Bcriuhirt,  by  Uie  Ecrl  oC  Aunqdoii.  By  Om  Bwl  of 
RoHNiY.  fVom  MAldftane.  By  LoiS  Hooo,  fhmi 
Coventry.  By  Rarl  OowtMt  ftvm  WohwlMnptanf  ilgMd 
by  5,7S0{  NewoMtle'tnidar-Lyinti  Laa^itm  and  Lane* 
end.  In  Uie  Staflbrdihlra  Potefleit  St^a-upoi-Trant. 
and  Pttkhalli  R<»yal  Buifh  oT  Dl^fraUi  Royal 
Bufgh  at  Wlek.  By  Lord  YAasoaoomi,  fkoaa  Ste 
pfama  la  Uoeolii.  By  1/iid  Km*,  rorty4liiw.  Awn 
aercral  pam  of  Um  country,  t««Bty-tlx  oT  fhan  Aom 
PoHtleal  Uniom,  all  braathlnc  one  aMllBMiK,  that 
If  thdr  Loidthipi  ihoaM  unftiitoaalcly  n$9A  Cha  BUI. 
the  Public  PMfce  would  baendancarad.  By  Uwd  Sov- 
FtcLD,  fhom  the  Town  of  Sallbid,  ilgnad  bf  5,641  ladl- 
vMuAlt,  manyoTwfMimhad  not  baan  frtMdly  to  Raton 
till  within  the  last  fWwmontha.  and  even  wwha.  By  hutd 
HoLLAHOtftomone  Jamfli  Wright,  whoilatod.  lliathepDa> 
•emd  the  right  of  Voting  Ibr  ten  plaoea  tmdat  Iha  ekMng 
syatem,  and  that  he  waa  wUUng  toaaariSaathal  pfHillfe 
tn  flKUitate  the  pMiiBg  of  thla  BUli  and  aeraml  otfian 
noin  Lei^too  Busntil*  Bedftwdihlret  Ikon  BlandSMil, 
Donetahiret  Aom  a  place  hi  Lrieealanhlii,  algaad  by 
7.000  penonc:  Aom  Caitle  Carey,  Somamtriilaai  fhm 
Wltacy,  HooHon,  and  llalUhz.  By  Lord  SioftATs,  Anm 
Smmd.  rfgncdbytS5pi!Taamt  fkomStoafhouaei  ftonOie 
Mayor  Md  lihibltMtl  of  UitBownifluC  BrtUliyi<|iad 
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'  by  454  individuabt  ftom  the  InbAbitaiit*  of  the  Boiough 
of  Tewkibury,  signed  by  770  penons ;  from  Uie  County 
of  01oucester«  signed  by  1,718  persons;  IVtnn  the  Mayor 
.and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Gloucester;  and  tmm 
several  other  places  in  Gloucestershire.  By  the  Bbhop 
of  Chichkstsb*  firom  the  town  of  St.  Ives.  By  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  firom  Battle;  Ashford;  Chichester; 
a  place  in  Norfolk,  rignedby  J,390penons;  Daventzy; 
Higfaam  Ferrers;  and  ftom  several  other  places.  By  the 
Earl  of  Glxnoall,  from  Thurles,  Tipperary.  By  Earl 
GsBT,  ftom  various  places  and  Corporate  bodies  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  induding  the  Borough  of  Monmouth ; 
Bury,  Lancashire;  Launceston,  Cornwall;  Rochdale, 
Essex ;  the  Parishes  of  St.  Giles  and  St  George,  West* 
minster;  the  Provost  and  Burgesses  of  Polkxdcshaws;  the 
Incorporation  of  Hammermen,  Edinburgh;  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  Glasgow.  By  the  Lord  Chanckllor, 
thirty-eight,  and  among  these  Petitioiu,  one  from  Birm- 
ingham, agineed  to  at  a  Meeting  of  not  fewer  than  150,0Q0 
peiBoni ; 

twho,  his  Lordship  stated,  according  to 
is  informant,  had  conducted  themselves 
with  as  much  decorum  as  the  House  of 
Lords  itself,  and  who,  so  far  from  exhibit- 
ing any  disposition  to  turbulence,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  business,  went  home  like 
children  from  a  village  school] ; 

from  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne,  Limdiouae;   from  the 
Ward  of  Aldersgate;   firom  Wigan,  Lanoashire;    from 
Whitehaven,  Cumberland  ;  from  Dewsbury ;  Doncaster ; 
Calne :  Bridgenorth ;  Preston-Pans,  and  the  Borough  of 
Annan,  Scotland.    By  Lord  Bbluavrn,  from  Renfrew, 
and  from  certain  Incorponrtions  in  Glasgow.    By  Lord 
Plumkstt,  ficom  an  Individual  in  the  City  of  CasheL 
By  IHscount  Mjblsourvr,  firom  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden, 
and  firom  Truro,  ComwalL    By  the  Earl  of  Pomfrkt, 
fh»n  Towoester,  Northamptonshire.  By  the  E^l  of  Lica- 
FiKLD,  from  Great  Yarmouth,  containing  600  names  more 
than  the  one  which  had  before  been  forwarded  to  the 
House  of  CoDunons.    By  Lord  Ddrdab,  firom  the  City 
of  York,  and  the  Town  of  Largs.    By  the  Earl  of  Roez- 
BCBT,  firom  Ldth;  from  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Dunfermline, 
dgned  by  nearly  2,000  persons ;  trom  Weavers  of  the  Royal 
Buxgh  (^Selkirk;  from  Linlithgow;  from  Inhabitants  of 
the  Counties  of  Dumfries  and  Perth ;  fh>m  Inhabitants  of 
Selkirk  and  Portobello;  fhmi  the  Guild  of  the  Royal 
Buigh  of  Inverkeithing;  and  from  the  Town  of  Kllmar- 
nodi  in 'Ayrshire.    By  Lord  Howdkk,  tram  Tadcaster. 
By  Lord  LiLTORD,  firom  Warrington,  Lancashire,  signed 
by  5,350,  and  from  Leighton,  in  the  same  county,  signed 
by  4,615  persons.    By  Lord  Tbmpluiokb,  firom  Gorey, 
New  Ross,  and  other  places  in  Irdand.    By  Lord  Subr- 
BORws,  firom  Cheltenham.    By  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
fhnn  Hamilton,  and  firom  Lisroahago.    By  the  Earl  of 
DARMXtBY,  fimn  Oravesend  andHiiton.    By  Lord  Folkt, 
fimn  Worcester.    By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Oldham, 
signed  by  6,500  persons;  firom  St.  Pancras ;  firom  Croydon ; 
from  Bread-street  Ward;   firom  Coleman-etzeet  Ward; 
and  from  the  Political  Union  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  Duke 
of  GnAFTOir,  fhxn  the  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  of 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  and  from  Inhabitant  Householders 
ofWhitecfaapd.    By  Earl  Ckavbn,  fimn  Coventry.    By 
the  Marqub  of  WBsrmNSTKR,  ttam  St  Martin-in-the- 
fleikls,  Shaftesbury ;  Congleton ;  Nantwicfa ;  Holywell.  Flint- 
shire ;  fh»n  Limerick,  and  six  other  pUoes.  By  Lord  Pol- 
TiMORK,  tnm  Okehampton,  and  another  place.    By  the 
Duke  of  LsursrsB,  firom  the  County  of  Clart  By  Viscount 
GooBBicH,  firom  Gainsborough,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
By  the  Marquis  of  Clarbicabdb,  from  Loughbred.    By 
Vlsooont  Faiklamd,  from  the  B<m>ugh  of  Falkland.    By 
the  Earl  of  Sbttoh,  ftom  Toxteth  Park  (a  suburb  of 
Liverpool),  signed  by  6,000  persons  of  the  greatest  re- 
spectability ;    firom '  Bolton,    Lancashire,    signed    by 
10,900  pcnou;   and  firom  a  Parish  in  Leicestershire, 
signed  by  400  persons.    Against  the   Reform  Bill    By 
the  Duke   of    Wblumotom,   fhxn   the    Borough  of 
Pmlon,  LaacBihirt;  from  Cantcrboiy  awl  iti  Tidaity;  | 


firom  the  Town  and  Port  of  Sandwich ;  fhxa  the  Non- 
resident Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Dover,  living  in  Loo- 
don  ;  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Wye,  Kent;  fh>m  the  Free- 
men  of  the  City  of  Lincoln;  fimn  the  Inhabitasita  at 
Ramsgate,  and  its  Vicinity;  firom  the  Gentry,  Clergy, 
Freeholdns,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Sussex; 
firom  the  FrediolderB  and  InhaUtants  of  the  COunty  of 
Dorwt;  firom  the  Parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer.  By  Xcvd 
Obantbam,  from  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 
By  the  Earl  of  Harbwood,  firom  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  wealthy  Inhabitanto  of  Leeds ;  firom  Wakefield 
and  DoncBster,  Yorkshire ;  and  firom  the  Parish  of  Sliot- 
over,  Oxfordshire.  By  Viscount  Lortoit,  fhim  two  Incor- 
porated Trades  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  and  fkom  the  town 
of  Ballymena,  Antrim.    By  Lord  Dynbtob,  fhnn  Car- 
narvon.    By  the  Earl  of  W«st«iobbi.and,  signed  by  500 
persons  firom  Northampton.    By  the  Duke  of  RoTLAino, 
from  the  Borough  <tf*Lricester.    By  Lord  WritFOHO, 
firom  Guildford.    By  the  Earl  of  SHArTBSBinLT,  fkom 
Bridport,  and  Newport,  in  ComwalL  By  Earl  fiATHimaT, 
firom  Inhabitants  of  Tewksbury,  and  its  nei^bourhood. 
By  Viscount  Lobtow,  fkom  the  Corporatkn  of  Bartier 
Surgeons,  Dublin,  for  the  Continuanoe  of  the  Coal  Metns 
Establishment.    By  a  Noblb  Lord,  firom  the  GathoUe 
Merchants  of  Galway,  to  extend  the  Frandiise  of  that 
place  to  CBthdBcs. 

Reform   Petitions.]     The  Earl  of 
Camperdown  had  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  present  from  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and  twenty-two  other  places  ta 
Scotland.     He  would,  in  imitation  of  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  merely  read  the  names 
of  the  petitions,  observing,  that  this  was 
done  not,  certainly,  out  of  any  disrespect  to 
the  petitioners,  but  only  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  House.    The  petitions  were 
numerously  signed,  and  were  couched  in 
firm  but  temperate  language.     One  of  the 
petitions,  however,  deserved  some  particu- 
lar notice.     It  was  from  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  signed  by  5,000  persons  of 
all  classes,  and  might  be  said  to  convey 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  Scotland 
generally  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform 
Bill.     Aberdeen  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance ;  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
University,  and  a  great  commercial   and 
manufacturing  city ;  and  being  considered 
as  the  capital  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  [it 
was  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  individuals 
of  the  district.     The  principal  of  one  of 
the  Universities  proposed  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions, and  the  meeting  at  which  the  pe- 
tition was  agreed  to  was  attended  by  many 
of  those  who  had  been  before  desirous  of 
a  much  more  extensive  Reform,  including 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suf- 
frage.   The  petition  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
this  proved  that  no  abatement  of  the  zeal 
for  Reform  had  taken  place  in  that  quarter. 
Their  Lordships  would  please  to  obsevfe^ 
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that  this  petition,  and  the  other  petitions 
from  Scotland  to  their  Lordships'  House, 
referred  to  this  Bill  which  was  now  under 
their  consideration,  and  to  this  Bill  alone ; 
for  they  knew  that  it  was  upon  the  fate  of 
this  Bill  that  the  question  of  Reform  de- 
pended. He  was  not  one  who  was  very 
apt  to  be  alarmed,  but  he  confessed  that 
he  did  feel  considerable  alarm  at  the  con- 
templation of  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rejection  of  this  Bill.  The 
people  of  Scotland  had  long  been  anxious 
for  an  efficient  Reform,  and  they  thought 
that  at  last  they  had  got  it  in  their  grasp, 
and  if  they  failed  to  secure  it,  the  disap- 
pointment would  be  so  much  the  greater. 
His  Lordship  presented  the  Aberdeen  pe- 
tition, and  petitions  from  the  Corporation 
and  {inhabitants  of  Kirkaldy,  signed  by 
1,353  persons,  the  Corporation  giving  up 
their  monopoly  for  the  good  of  the  public; 
from  Marktnch ;  from  Blackford ;  from 
Camwath ;  from  Haddington ;  from  Kerri- 
muir,  signed  by  1,000  persons,  although 
it  was  a  small  town;  from  Abemethy; 
from  Ely ;  from  the  Law  Procurators  of 
Perth ;  from  Anstruther ;  from  Laurence- 
kirk, from  certain  Incorporated  Trades  of 
Aberdeen,  and  other  places. 

Lord  Minto  con6rmed  the  statement  of 
his  noble  friend  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  this  great 
measure.  All  their  petitions  referred  ex- 
clusively to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
which  some  of  them  distinctly  marked  as 
the  English  Bill,  for  they  were  too  intelli- 
gent not  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  it  was 
upon  this  Bill  that  their  own  Reform 
depended.  His.  Lordship  then  presented 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  from 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  Howick,  the  latter 
signed  by  1,100  persons. 

The  Duke  of  Detfonshire  presented  pe- 
titions to  the  same  effect  from  the  county 
of  Derby,  the  result  of  a  county  meeting 
held  on  Saturday  last,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived 2,568  signatures  in  the  course  of 
seven  hours;  from  the  town  of  Derby, 
containing  4,670  signatures,  and  including 
the  names  of  the  most  respectable,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  place ; 
from  Bakewell,  signed  by  2,000  plersons 
(that  which  he  had  presented  in  the  last 
session  from  the  same  place  contained 
400  less) :  from  Wirksworth,  and  eighteen 
other  places  in  the  same  county.  The 
noble  Duke  begged  to  repeat,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  whatne  had  declared 
on  a  recent  occasion,  that,  so  far  from  any 
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reaction  having  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Derby  with  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  justice 
and  policy  was^  if  possible,  every  day  in- 


creasing. 


The  Marquis  of  Londonderry^  on  the 
petition  from  the  town  of  Derby  being 
laid  on  the  Table,  said,  that  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  presenting  of  a  counter- 
petition  signed  by  100  persons,  from  the 
same  place,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  town  or  of  the  petitioners.  The  pe- 
tition was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  a 
most  respectable  solicitor  who,  he  believed, 
was  well  known  to  the  noble  Duke,  of  the 
name  of  Moseley — ^Thomas  Moseley. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. — 1  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  solicitor  of  the  name 
in  Derby,  and  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place  are 
familiar  to  me. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was, 
then,  misinformed.  The  letter  stated 
some  facts  which  he  thought  it  very  im- 
portant for  the  House  to  be  in  possession 
of,  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of 
the  petitions  presented  by  so  many  of  their 
Lordships  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  stated,  that  the  meeting  was  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  adopting  the  petition ; 
that  the  Mayor  refused  to  take  the  chair 
when  it  was  proposed  ;  that  three-fourths 
of  those  who  signed  it  had  never  heard  it 
read ;  that  one  person  boasted  of  his  hav- 
ing signed  it  with  his  own  hand  ten  or 
twelve  times;  and  that  another  person 
amused  himself  by  making  a  child  of  three 
years  old  hold  the  pen,  and,  as  it  were, 
sign  iti  It  was  a  singular  fact  also,  that 
many  of  those  who  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion attended  the  county  meeting  for 
Reform,  had  absented  themselves  from 
that  which  was  held  on  Saturday  last. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  prepared 
for  some  such  statement  as  that  just 
broached  by  the  noble  Marquis.  He  had 
also  a  letter  from  the  town  of  Derby — and 
that  from  a  gentleman  whose  character 
was  above  all  suspicion— with  respect  to 
the  doings  of  the  anti-reform  party,  if  party 
the  fragment  of  a  section  could  be  called— > 
from  which,  with  permission,  he  would 
read  a  short  but  expressive  extract:^ 
'*  Several  attempts,*'  says  the  writer, 
"  have  been  made  by  the  Anti-reformers 
here,  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  at  which  they  dared  not 
show  their  faces ;  and,  among^  others,  they 
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contrived  by  a  paltry  artifice  to  get  a 
child's  signature  attached  to  the  petition. 
But  such  pitiful  tricks  only  defeat  them- 
selves."    This  showed  that  ho  was  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  noble  Marquis's 
statement.    The  writer  stated,  that  the 
child's  signature  was  perpetrated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  individual  who  had  the 
guardianship  of  the  petitions  having  been 
taken  ill — an  unfair  advantage  being  then 
taken  of  his  absence.    This  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  he  believed,  was  enough 
by  way  of  showing  the  value  of  the  noble 
Marquis's  new  correspondent's  assertions. 
And  now  let  their  Lordships  for  a  moment 
look  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they 
were  an  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Derby  in  favour  of  Reform. 
The  petition  which  was  intrusted  to  him 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  he  forebore 
presenting,  because  it  was  agreed  to  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  late  Parliament, 
had  3,000  signatures;  that  which  he  now 
presented,  and  which  of  course  spoke  the 
existing  feeling,  was  signed  by  4,670 — no, 
4,669 — for  he  made  the  noble  Marquis  a 
present  of  the  three-year  old  signature. 
The  noble  Marquis  admitted,  that  he  knew 
nothing  himself  of  the  county  or  town  of 
Derby,  and  therefore  could  not  take  it  upon 
him  to  assert  from  his  own  knowledge  that 
a  re-action  had  taken  place  against  the 
Bill.     "Now,"  continued  the  noble  Duke, 
*'  I  do  know  the  county  of  Derby,  and  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
intelligent  and  respectable  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  with  reference  to  the  measure 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  I  here,  in 
my  place  declare,  that  one  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  feeling  in  favour  of  that  mea- 
sure  pervades  the  whole  county."     He 
would  have  attended  the  late  county  meet- 
ing from  a  feeling  of  duty ;  but  that  he 
thought,  as  the  petition  was  addressed  to 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  Member,  it  would  be  more  becom- 
ing in  him  to  stay  away,  so  as  not  in  any 
way  to  countenance  the  notion  of  undue 
interference.     The  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Derby,  he    repeated,  was  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  could  not  help 
congratulating  the  noble  Marquis  on  his 
improvement  in  an  art  on  which  a  noble 
Earl  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  extolled 
his  merits — the  art,  namely,  of  discovering 
a  mare's  nest.  The  present  far  exceeded 
any  exploit  of  the  kind  in  which  he  had 
before  signalized  himself:  for  the  noble 


Marquis  first  admitted,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  county  of  Derby — that  his 
correspondent  was  also  unknown  to  him — 
and  that,  while  the  petition  presented  by 
the  noble  Duke  contained  4,670  sig* 
natures,  that  which  was  intrusted  to  him 
had  not  more  than  1 00 ;  and  yet  the  noble 
Marquis  contended  that  his  petition  should 
be  received  as  the  expression  of  the  inha* 
bitauts  at  large  1 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  did 
not  think  the  ridiculo'  of  the  noble  Earl 
candid,  after  his  declaration  that  he  made 
his  statement  not  on  his  own  authority, 
but  on  that  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
named.  The  main  points  of  that  state- 
ment had  been  admitted  by  the  noble 
Duke,  who,  moreover,  had  not  stated  the 
name  of  his  conespondent. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire :  The  name  of 
my  correspondent  is  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt — 
a  gentleman  whom  every  person  acquaint- 
ed with  the  town  of  Derby  would  at  once 
admit  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  respectable, 
as  he  is  certainly  the  most  wealthy  in- 
habitant of  the  place. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Moseley's  letter,  in  order  to  shew  that  Mr. 
Strutt's  son,  Mr.  Edward  Strutt— [The 
Duke  of  DevonsAife ;  He  is  the  nephew], 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill.  He  admitted 
that  the  counter-petition  was  not  nume- 
rously signed,  but  he  appealed  to  the 
noble  Duke,  whether  the  petitioners  were 
not  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Derby  ? 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire :  Certainly  not. 
The  petitioners  are  very  respectable  per- 
sons, but  they  are  «ot  residents  of  Derby; 
all  the  leading  and  most  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  that  place  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Bill  which  I  have 
just  presented. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  must  bow 
to  the  noble  Duke's  superior  local  know- 
ledge, not  being  himself  competent  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  He  only 
performed  what  he  felt  to  be  a  duty,  in 
stating  what  was  represented  to  him  to  be 
the  fact,  and  was  not  further  responsible. 
The  noble  Marquis  presented  the  counter- 
petition,  signed  by  about  100  inhabitants 
of  Derby,  praying  their  Lordships  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  institutions  which 
our  ancestors  had  handed  down  to  us. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Scftoh  said,  that  the  first 
petition  which  he  should  present  to  their 
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Lordships  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  from  the  great  and  important  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  was  signed  by  17,600  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential place.  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
it  was  their  Arm  conviction,  that  on  the 
passing  of  that  Bill  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country  mainly  depended.  There 
were  two  circumstances  connected  with 
this  petition  with  which  their  Lordships 
should  be  acquainted,  as  they  afforded  a 
tolerable  proof  of  the  feeling  in  Liverpool 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first 
was,  that  this  petition  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  regularly  con- 
vened, and  held  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
that  town  ;  and  the  second  fact  was,  that 
out  of  the  800  subscribers  to  the  Exchange 
Rooms  (the  principal  place  of  resort  for 
the  merchants  in  Liverpool)  600  had  put 
their  names  to  this  petition.  It  might  be 
safely  taken,  therefore,  as  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  on 
this  important  question. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not  at  all 
wish  to  impugn  the  respectabiHiv  of  the 
petitioners,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wish- 
ed to  know  from  the  noble  Lord,  what  was 
the  extent  of  the  population  of  Liverpool  ? 
Of  course,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 
had  not  attended  the  meeting  at  which 
this  petition  was  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Sefton  said,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  whole  population 
of  Liverpool  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
which  this  petition  was  adopted,  but  that 
meeting  fairly  represented  that  population, 
as  it  had  been  regularly  called  and  held  in 
pursuance  of  public  advertisement.  As  to 
the  extent  of  the  population  of  Liverpool, 
the  noble  Marquis  was  quite  as  well  in* 
formed  on  the  subject  as  he  was. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  this  petition  had 
been  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  regu- 
larly convened,  and  as  no  one  appeared 
there  to  oppose  it;  it  was  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  for  '*  de  non 
appartntihus  et  de  non  existentibus  eadem 
est  ratio.** 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  merely  wished 
to  know  whether  the  petition  was  repre- 
sented as  speaking  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  town  of  Liverpool. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Dacre  presented  similar  petitions 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Hertford^    numerously    and    respectably 


signed  by  the  freeholders  of  that  county ; 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  St. 
Alban's,  in  the  same  county ;  from  the  bur^- 
gesses  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  bo« 
rough  of  Sudbury ;  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Wisbeach  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  from  the  Weavers  of  the  town  of 
Perth ;  and  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Hertford,  numerously  and  re- 
spectably  signed. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said,  that  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  a  petition  from 
the  town  of  Hertford,  from  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wealth  and  respect- 
ability of  that  town,  praying  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  pass  this  Bill  into  a  law  with- 
out such  modifications  in  it  as  should  re- 
move the  various  objections  to  its  diflfereht 
clauses.  He  felt  bound  in  fairness  to 
state,  that  this  petition  had  been  proposed 
at  the  public  meeting  which  adopted  the 
petition  just  presented  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority  at 
that  meeting.  At  the  same  time  be  would 
again  assert,  that  all  those  who  had  signed  it 
were  persons  of  station  and  respectability 
in  the  town  of  Hertford.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  county  of  Hertford  at  which  the 
county  petition  just  presented  had  been 
voted,  he  believed  that  not  more  than  100 
freeholders  attended. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  that  not  having  been 
at  the  county  meeting,  he  could  not  state 
what  was  the  number  that  attended  there, 
but,  judging  from  the  number  of  signa- 
tures to  the  petition,  he  should  suppose 
that  the  meetmg  had  been  a  respectable 
one.  In  the  course  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
one-third  of  the  freeholders  of  the  whole 
county  of  Hertford  had  put  their  names  to 
the  petition.  With  regard  to  the  counter- 
petition  from  the  town  of  Hertford,  he  was 
aware  that  there  was  such  a  petition ;  he 
had  not  heard  that  it  was  broueht  forward 
at  the  public  meeting  which  had  been  held 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  borough,  but  he 
could  vouch  for  the  respectability  of  the 
persons  who  had  signed  the  petition  which 
tie  had  the  honour  to  present,  and  who,  he 
believed,  were  the  same  persons  from 
whom  the.  noble  Marquis  had  recently 
sustained  a  defeat. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  bore  testimony 
to  the  respectability  of  the  signatures  at- 
tached to  the  petition  from  Hertford  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquis,  if  his  pe- 
tition was  signed  by  more  than  two  of  the 
Corporation.  He  had  received  information 
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that  the  persons  who  had  signed  it  were 
siipposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
noble  Marquis. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  re-asserted 
that  the  names  to  the  counter-petition 
from  Hertford  were  most  respectable, 
although  he  was  ready  to  admit  it  was 
chiefly  signed  by  tenants  of  his.  He  must 
complain,  however,  that  the  King's  name 
had  been  most  unconstitutionally  used  in 
that  place  to  promote  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  he  was  scarcely 
surprised  at  seeing  such  a  use  made  of  his 
Majesty's  name,  when  he  found  the  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing  in  that  House.  They  were 
told,  that  the  King  had  given  his  sanction 
to  this  measure ;  no  doubt  the  King  had 
sanctioned  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
question ;  but  it  was  a  most  unconstitu- 
tional thing  for  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  come  down  to  that  House  and  to  tell 
them,  that  the  King  had  given  his  sanction 
to  a  measure  which  still  awaited  their 
Lordships'  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  that  the  noble 
Marquis  had  quite  mistaken  what  had 
fallen  last  night  from  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty^s  Government.  The 
noble  Earl  merely  referred  on  that  occasion 
to  the  words  in  his  Majesty's  Speech,  sub- 
mitting this  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  and  what  he  then  said 
could  not  at  all  bear  the  meaning  which 
the  noble  Marquis  attributed  to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Bristol  said,  that  if 
their  Lordships  were  pledged  to  Reform, 
they  were  not  pledged  to  this  Bill,  which 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  complete 
and  sweeping  revolution.  He  would  assert 
solemnly,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
that  rather  than  give  his  assent  to  it,  he 
would  consent  to  lay  his  head  on  the  block. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  know 
whether  the  noble  Marquis  opposite — he 
did  not  allude  to  the  noble  Marquis  who 
had  just  appealed  to  Heaven  and  earth — 
but  to  the  noble  Marquis  below  him  (the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury) ;  he  wished  to  know 
whether  that  noble  Lord  meant  to  say, 
tl\at  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had,  in  his  speech  last  night, 
made  use  of  the  King's  name  in  the  shape 
of  a  threat  towards  that  House? 

The  Marquis  of  Bristol :  If  the  noble 
Duke  presumes  to  give  me  a  lecture,  I 
will  give  him  a  more  severe  one  in  return. 
The  words  "Heaven  and  earth,"  which 
fell  from  me,  were  spoken  in  solemn  se- 


riousness, and  did  not  form  a  fit  subject 
for  levity.  I  repel  his  attack  with  the 
utmost  indignation  that  I  can  possibly  ex- 
press. 

Lord  HoUand  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  Heaven  and  earth  had  to  do  with 
this  Bill.  His  noble  friend,  the  noble 
Duke,  merely  wished  to  know  what  mean- 
ing the  noble  Marquis  (the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury)  meant  to  attribute  to  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  fallen  last  night  from 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  when 
he  rose  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  question  to  the  noble  Marquis  (the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury)  and  not  to  the  noble 
Marquis  above  him  (the  Marquis  of 
Bristol.)  It  was  far  from  his  wish  to  say  or 
do  anyUhing  uncivil  or  uncourteous  to  that 
noble  Marquis,  either  in  that  House  or  out 
of  that  House.  Indeed,  he  was  not,  he 
hoped,  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  that  man- 
ner towards  any  noble  Peer,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  the  noble  Marquis  should  have 
lost  his  temper  in  consequence  of  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  had  fallen  from  him. 
The  noble  Marquis  talked  of  repelling  his 
observations  with  indignation.  If  there 
was  one  thing  beyond  another  on  which 
he  prided  himself,  it  was  upon  never 
losing  his  temper  in  that  House.  He 
would  not  be  provoked  to  do  anything 
towards  the  noble  Marquis,  or  any  one 
else  in  that  House,  that  he  ought  not  to 
do.  Again,  he  repeated,  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncourteous 
towards  the  noble  Marquis,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  begged  that  noble  Marquis 
would  in  future  keep  his  indignation  to ' 
himself. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  contended,  that 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  told  them  last  n^ht  that 
they  must  have  this  Bill,  or  no  Reform 
at  all. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  never  said 
that  the  Bill  should  undergo  no  modifica- 
tion whatever  in  the  Committee,  nor  did 
he  mean  to  say  so.  All  that  he  said  was, 
that  if  this  Bill  should  be  rejected,  he 
would  never  propose  a  less  extensive  mea- 
sure of  Reform.  His  words  never  meant 
that  this  Bill  was  not  to  go  through  the 
usual  course  of  all  Bills  that  had  to  pass 
through  Parliament. 

Lord  Kenyon  deprecated  incidental  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind  on  the  presentation 
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of  petitions,  and  begged  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  limiting  explanations  to  one 
noble  Lord  on  each  side  of  the  House,  on 
the  presentation  of  petitions. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  presented  peti- 
tions in  favour  of  Reform  from  Thetford 
and  Wymondham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. The  noble  £arl  said,  that  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
observations  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite,  respecting  the  petition  from 
Norwich,  presented  to  him  by  that  House 
on  the  preceding  night. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
noble  Earl,  of  acknowledging  an  error  into 
which  he  had  unintentionally  fallen,  in 
stating  the  number  of  signatures  to  the 
Norwich  petition  against  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  had  told  their  Lordships  that  there 
were  13,500  signatures  to  the  petition, 
instead  of  3,500.  He  had  that  morning 
carefully  inspected  his  instructions,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  no  fault  could 
be  attributed  to  any  body  concerned  but 
himself. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  said,  that  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  he  now  begged 
to  present  a  petition  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter from  the  city  of  Norwich.  {He  had  it 
from  a  most  respectable  person,  M  r.  Anthony 
Hudson,  that  he  never  saw  the  Common- 
hall  so  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended as  on  the  occasion  of  voting  that 
petition.  The  petition  was  subscribed  by 
1 1 ,750  persons  in  two  days ;  whereas  the 
petition  to  the  Commons  had  no  more 
than  6,100  signatures. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  presented  a 
petition  against  the  Reform  Bill,  from 
certain  of  the  Burgesses  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  The  noble  Duke  was  in- 
structed to  state  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  was 
adverse  to  the  measure  brought  forward 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  13,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  and  a  petition 
almost  unanimously  agreed  to  oy  the 
Corporation  of  Nottingham,  praying  that 
their  Lordships  would  pass  the  Dili  now 
before  the  House.  He  thought  it  bad  taste 
to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  every  petition 
that  might  be  presented,  but  when,  in  the 
face  of  these  two  petitions  from  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  the  noble  Duke  asserted, 

that  the  peopio  of  that  town  were  advene 


to  the  Bill,  he  thought  that  he  was  justified 
in  asking  the  noble  Duke  upon  what 
authority  he  made  that  statement.  If  it 
was  upon  the  authority  of  the  petition 
just  presented,  he  begged  to  know  whether 
any  one  opposed  that  petition ;  and,  if  no 
one  did  oppose  it,  whether  it  was  agreed 
to  at  a  time  and  place  which  gave  the  in- 
habitants of  Nottingham,  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  measure,  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring their  sentiments  upon  it  ? 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said,  that  the 
petition  he  had  presented  was  merely  a 
petition  of  the  undersigned.  When  he  said 
that  the  people  of  Nottingham  were 
adverse  to  the  measure,  he  stated  not  hb 
own  opinion,  for  he  had  no  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  petitioners.  He  was 
far  from  desiring  to  cast  any  slur  upon  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  from 
Nottingham  by  the  noble  Baron.  He  held 
in  his  hand  another  petition,  to  the  same 
effect,  from  Worksop ;  but  as  there  was  an 
informality  in  it,  he  could  not  present  it. 

The  Duke  of  NorfoVi  said,  that  he  had 
last  night  presented  a  petition  from 
Worksop,  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  informed, 
that  that  petition  was  signed  chiefly  by 
Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  that  the  first 
signature  to  the  petition  happened  to  be 
that  of  the  Vicar  of  Worksop. 

The  Duke  o( Newcastle  said,  he  believed 
the  Vicar  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  signed  it. 

The  Duke  of  iVbr/b/A:  That  was  another 
mistake  of  the  noble  Duke.  It  was  signed 
by  other  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  the 
first  petition  he  had  to  present  was  from 
the  county  of  Wilts.  It  had  been  agreed 
to  at  a  county  meeting,  which  was  most 
numerously  and  respectably  attended,  and 
among  the  persons  present,  and  concurring 
in  the  petition,  were  many  who  had  not 
formerly  been  Reformers,  but  who  had 
now  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
Reform.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  state 
to  their  Lordships,  that  he  had  taken  no 
part  in  calling  this  meeting,  and  that  he 
had  not  even  given  an  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  calling 
such  a  meeting.  This,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  petitions  which  he  had  to  present, 
were  specifically  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 

none  of  tliem  prayed  for  aoy  other  ad?aa« 
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tages  than  those  which  the  Bill  conferred. 
The  noble  Marquis  presented  twenty  peti- 
tions to  the  same  effect,  from  Trowbridge, 
Chippenham,  Swansea,  £ast  Stonehouse, 
Leamington,  Devizes,  and  other  places. 

Lord  Eolle  referring  to  the  petition  from 
Stonehouse  said,  he  thought  it  might  be 
convenient  if  noble  Lords  who  had  peti- 
tions to  present  from  places  with  which 
other  noble  Lords  were  connected,  would 
give  information  of  such  petitions  to  the 
latter.  He  must  say,  that  he  thought 
this  was  not  asking  too  much.  Now  he 
had  made  no  attempt  to  get  up  petitions ; 
but  others  had  come  into  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  bringing  with  them  petitions  in 
favour  of  Reform,  got  about  100  or  200 
persons,  whom  he  employed,  and  who  were 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him,  to 
sign  those  petitions. 

Lord  Clifford  said,  that  after  what  the 
noble  Baron  (RoUe)  had  said  last  night,  in 
contradiction  to  the  representation  of  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Devonshire,  he  was  sure 
the  noUe  Baron  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
previous  notice  to  enable  him  to  make 
observations  upon  any  petition. 

Lord  RoUe  said,  that  he  had  only  spoken 
upon  the  information  of  others  respecting 
the  meeting  of  the  county  of  Devon.  He 
was  told,  that  the  meeting  was  called  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  that  at  that  hour  not 
more  than  fifty  persons  were  present.  The 
High  Sheriff,  therefore,  did  not  appear  till 
half-past  one  o'clock,  and  even  then,  after 
every  exertion  had  been  used,  a  greater 
attendance  of  persons  than  500  in  number 
could  not  be  procured.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances he  inferred  that  the  petition 
did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  tlie  county. 

The  Earl  of  Money  thought  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  debate  the  Devon- 
shire petition  now.  This  discussion  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  arisen  from  the 
noble  Baron  (Lord  Rolle)  near  him  being 
jealous  that  the  East  Stonehouse  petition 
had  not  been  intrusted  to  him;  but  he 
thought  the  petitioners  had  acted  more 
wisely  in  sending  it  to  the  noble  Marquis. 

Lord  RoUe  denied  that  he  was  jealous 
of  the  noble  Marquis. 

A  Nohle  Lord  begged  to  know  why  the 
noble  Baron  (Lord  R<nle)  had  not  attended 
the  meeting  in  Devonshire  ?  If  the  noble 
Baron  had  done  so,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  there  with  the  freeholders,  he  must 
have  come  to  another  opinion,  and  he 
might  have  saved  a  little  of  their  Lord- 
ships' time.  What  he  and  others  who  csJled 


that  meeting  wanted  was,  to  excite  the 
noble  Baron  and  his  friends  to  attend; 
but  they  had  failed  in  that  part  of  their 
object.  It  was  well,  however,  that  the 
noble  Baron  and  his  friends  had  stayed 
away ;  for  if  they  had  met  the  Reformers 
fairly  in  the  field,  they  would  have  been 
completely  floored. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  there  were 
still  on  the  list  the  names  of  thirty  Peers 
who  had  petitions  to  present,  many  of 
which  petitions  could  not  be  presented 
without  being  accompanied  by  some  oh* 
serve tions.  He  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  as  the  hour  was  late,  they  had  better 
proceed  with  the  debate  at  once,  and  let 
the  remainder  of  the  petitions  stand  over 
till  to-morrow. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
petitions  of  the  people  should  be  received. 
If  noble  Lords  would  occupy  as  little  time 
as  .possible  in  presenting  the  petitions  in- 
trusted  to  them,  the  list  would  be  speedily 
exhausted. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  presented  peti-r 
tions  from  Sandwich,  Dover,  and  Deal, 
praying  that  their  Lordships  would  use 
their  high  prerogative  and  reject  the 
Reform  Bill,  which,  besides  producing 
the  most  prejudicial  results,  would  entirely 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  there  had  been,  some 
time  ago,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  county  of 
Kent  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill^ 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  If  his  informa- 
tion, however,  were  correct,  that  feeUng 
had  greatly  subsided.  As  to  the  late 
meeting  of  the  county,  he  could  state, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  upoa 
whose  veracity  he  could  safely  rely,  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  there  were 
not  more  than  800  persons  present ;  and 
that  at  the  close  of  it,  there  were  not 
more  than  3,000  present.  Now  ha  re- 
collected a  meeting  of  the  county,  not  a 
very  long  time  ago,  at  which  there  were, 
he  verily  believed,  at  least  30,000  persons 
present.  It  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Giey)  kist 
night,  that  there  were  only  twelve  dis« 
sentients  to  the  petition  agreed  to  at 
the  late  public  meeting  of  the  county— 
but  that  was  not  a  full  meeting.  The 
county  would  not  meet,  and  he  would  tell 
the  noble  Earl  why  not.  It  was  because 
a  most  important  petition  of  theirs  had 
been  treated  by  the  Hoise  with  o^eot; 
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and  he  had  been  told  by  hundreds — he 
mi^ht  say,  by  thousands — of  the  Yeomen 
of  Kent,  that  until  thev  had  some  evidence 
that  their  petitions  would  be  received  with 
the  consiaeration  and  respect  they  were 
entitled  to,  the  Yeomanry  generally"  would 
not  again  meet  or  ask  any  thing  at  the 
hands  of  their  Lordships.  He  could  state, 
too,  that  at  a  public  meeting  the  other 
day  at  Sandwich,  a  petition  against  the 
Reform  Bill  was  agreed  to,  although 
Sandwich  had  sent  to  Parliament  two 
Members  who  were  pledged  to  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill. 
*'I  tmst  in  God,"  said  the  noble  Earl, 
"  that  I  shall  this  night  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall 
vote  against  this  measure.*' 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Parliamcktart  Reform — BrLtroa 
Enolakd  ^  Second  Reading  — 
Second  Day.]  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Winchilsea,  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  resuming  the  Debate  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Reform  in  Parliament 
(England)  Bill  was  read. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the 
present  occasion,  for  whether  h«  considered 
the  vast  importance  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  placed  on  their  Lordships'  Table,  the 
second  reading  of  which  was  then  the 
question  to  be  discussed,  or  whether  be 
considered  that  if  a  false  step  of  legislation 
upon  the  subject  were  once  taken,  that  it 
could  never  be  retraced — in  which  ever 
way  he  regarded  the  subject,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  openly  to  declare  his 
sentiments  to  their  Lordships.  He  ad- 
imtted  that  there  were  abuses  in  the  present 
system  of  Representation,  but  when  he 
considered  the  immense  injury  which 
asight  be  dooe  in  an  unwise,  unjust,  and 
injudicioas  attempt  to  correct  those  abuses 
— ^wben,  in  fact,  he  considered  that  the 
just  balance  of  power  which  had  hitherto 
so  happily  existed  between  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  might  be  destroyed,  he  owned 
he  felt  deeply  the  great  responsibility  which 
he  incurred  by  making  any  attempt  to  alter 
or  to  modify  the  Constitution.  This  was 
the  sentiment  he  felt,  but,  as  he  had  ap- 
plied his  mind  honestly  and  sincerely  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  trusted 
that  the  conclusions  be  hadf  come  to  would 
not  prove  altogether  erroneous  or  unac* 
ctptaUe  to  the  countrr.  He  had  no  pri- 
tate  interest  tQ  codsuH  ;  be  knew  of  but 


one  part^,  and  that  party  was  his  country. 
To  the  interests  of  that  country  he  was 
devoted,  and  he  would  earnestly  and  fear- 
lessly consult  them  on  the  present  and  on 
every  other  occasion.  He  approached  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  perfectly  un- 
biassed by  any  feeling  of  private,  or  per- 
sonal, or  party  interest;  for  he  had  no 
parliamentary  connection  with  any  borough 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  and 
he  had  no  attachment  to  anv  party  but  the 
one  great  party  he  had  already  named. 
He  approached  the  question,  too,  unawed 
by  intimidation — whether  that  intimidation 
was  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  unprin- 
cipled and  revolutionary  individuals,  or  by 
the  insolent,  malignant,  scurrilous,  and 
tyrannical  portion  of  the  Press,  which  had 
for  the  last  six  months  had  recourse  to 
every  species  of  abuse,  falsehood,  threat, 
and  virulence,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  aristocracy  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  frightrag  it  from  the  honest  and 
wise  exercise  of  those  privileges,  which, 
whether  considered  by  their  Lordships  as 
Peers  of  Parliament  or  as  Englishmen, 
were  dear  beyond  all  price,  and  at  all 
hazards  ought  to  be  maintained.  The 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  a 
part,  and  a  vital  part,  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  if  their  Loraships  could  be  induced, 
by  the  vile  means  which  had  been  adopted^ 
to  limit  or  to  sacrifice  them,  then  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  power,  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  which  were  more  odious 
to  the  true  lover  of  liberty,  than  was  the 
dominatioB  of  the  greatest  despot  whose 
rule  ever  cursed  society.  Yet  to  that 
tyranny  and  that  oppression  he  was  ready 
and  prepared  to  opj)ose  himself,  and  if  all 
iu  virulence  was  airected  against  him  he 
cared  not,  for  he  was  convinced  he  should 
be  supported  by  everjf  man  in  whose 
bosom  there  was  a  virtuous,  moral,  or 
religious  feeling.  He  should  be  supported 
by  all  whose  support  or  countenance  was 
honourable  or  creditable,  and  thus  assisted, 
he  would  oppose  himself  to  that  levelling 
spirit,  which,  not  content  with  common 
calumny,  had  endeavoured,  foully  and 
basely,  to  turn  the  stream  of  public  opinion 
to  the  prejudice  of  an  illustrious  female — 
one  who  moved  in  the  very  highest  rank 
of  Kfe,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristu: 
of  whose  conduct  was,  that  it  had  secured 
to  her  the  admiration  and  the  love  of  all 
g^ood  and  virtuous  minds.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  female  assailed^ 

and  aiitiledi  too,  fhrai  no  other  reasoO| 
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and  upon  no  other  ground,  but  because  it 
was  asserted  she  had  used  her  rights  in 
such  a  way  as  militated  against  the  pro- 
gress of  this  measure.     Would  to  God  he 
knew  the  vile  atrocious  slanderer !  Would 
to  God  he  knew  the  anonymous  slanderer 
who  had  in  so  cowardly  and  base  a  manner 
insulted    and   traduced   a  virtuous  and 
exalted  woman ;  and  if  he  did,  either  the 
humble   individual  who   then   addressed 
their  Lordships,  or  that  blot  to  manhood 
and  to  human  nature  should  never  again 
see  the  light  of  day.     This  was  not  a  pri- 
vate question,  but  it  involved  the  dearest 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
as  the  laws  of  that  God  whom  he  adored 
and  served  justified  his  raising  his  arm  in 
hostile  strife  to  resist  the  invader  of  his 
country,  so  would  they  justify  him  in  calU 
ing  to  a  fatal  account  the  miscreant  who 
would  stab  by  slander  and  abuse,  the 
dearest  interests  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 
The  front  of  the  offence  committed  by 
the   illustrious  individual  who  had  been 
traduced  was,  that   by  her  uniform  ex- 
cellence  of  character  she  had  acquired 
a  large  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  country,  and  that  influence 
was  wisely  directed  to  a  maintenance  of 
those  virtues  of  that  Constitution  and  of 
that  religion  that  had  secured  to  England 
all   its  happiness  and  all  its  prosperity. 
When  individuals  in  exalted  stations  thus 
conducted  themselves,  their  welfare  and 
their  protection  became  a  nation's  nearest 
duty,  and  every  one  who  loved  virtue  or 
his  country's  interest  was  bound  to  stand 
forward  in  their  defence.     He  repeated, 
that  he  approached  the  consideration  of 
the  question  under  discussion  uninfluenced 
by  any  private  or  party  feelings ;  and  he 
might  also  say,  and  with  perfect  sincerity, 
he  approached  it  with  a  heartfelt  wish  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  take  that  course 
which  was  the  best  calculated  to  benefit 
his  country,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity 
that  Constitution  which  was  the  best  legacy 
the  present  generation  could  hope  to  leave 
to  their  successors.   The  Constitution  had 
been  impaired  by  an  abandonment  of  some 
of  those  principles  which  had  given   it 
strength,  but  in  that  circumstance  he  saw 
no  reason  for  its  utter  prostration,  con- 
vinced as  he  was,  that  it  was  to  the  system 
of  government  the  country  had  so  long 
experienced  that  it  owed  the  enjoyment  of 
its  civil  and  religious  liberties.  That  Con- 
stitution was  now  assailed.  It  was  attacked 
9n  the  one  band  by  English  radicals,  and 


on  the  other  by   Irish  demagogues  and 
Popish  priests ;  and  their  Lordships  were 
bound  to  see  that  no  new  means  were  given 
to  its  foes  by  a  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  should  in  vest  t- 
gate  the  measure  before  their  Lordships. 
He  should  address  himself  but  briefly  to 
the  whole  subject.     In  the  first  place  he 
should  inquire  whether  in  the  lapse  of  years 
some  defects  or  abuses  might  not  have 
crept  into  the  system  of  Representation 
which  required  a  remedy.     In  the  second 
place,  he  should  inquire  whether  any  new 
interests  had  sprung  up  in  the  country, 
and  arrived  at  such  a  magnitude,  or  were 
possessed  of  such  a  character  and  nature, 
as  to  require  protection   and  assistance 
through  the  medium  of  direct  Represent- 
ation.    And  in  the  last  place,  he  should 
consider  whether  the  Bill  proposed  to  their 
Lordships  was  calculated  to  remedy  the 
abuses  he  admitted  to  exist,  and  to  supply 
that  new  Representation  that  must  be  con* 
fessed  to  be  desirable  if  upon  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  any  new  interests  had  sprung 
up ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  adopt  some  other  plan  for  remedying 
the  defects  complained  of,  under  a  convic- 
tion that  the  Bill  as  it  stood  was  calculated, 
and  indeed  must  from  necessity  in  its 
operation  destroy  the  just  balance  of  power 
which  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Constitution.     These  were  the  considera- 
tions he  proposed  to  enter  upon,  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  this  Bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  noble  Earl,  would  destroy  the  just 
equilibrium  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  as  upon  the  maintenance  of 
that  equilibrium  depended  the  continuance 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would  boldly  and 
fearlessly  give  it  his  direct  negative.  With 
respect  to  the  first  point  to  be  investigated 
he  candidly  owned  he  had  long  entertained 
the  opinion  that  too  much  political  influ- 
ence had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
particular  persons  through  the  existence  of 
decayed  boroughs.     Whatever  might  have* 
been  the  importance  attached  at  one  time 
to  many  of  those  boroughs,  however  great 
might  have  been  their  trade,  their  wealth, 
or  their  consequence,  it  was  now  a  matter 
beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that  many 
of  them  were  not  only  decayed,  but  so 
decayed  as  to  have  no  interest  of  their  own 
to  protect  or  to  maintain.     This  was  the 
fact,   and  he  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country 
if  that  influence  were  reduoed.    He  con- 
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tended  that  the  parliamentary  influence 
derived  from  those  boroughs  placed  a  pre- 
ponderating power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministers  which  ought  to  be  checked.     It 
was  a  power  which  enabled  a  Government 
to  carry  a  particular  measure  in  opposition 
to  the  decided  wishes,  and  reasonable  and 
constitutional  wishes,  of  the  people.     It 
was  that  influence  which  enabled  the  Min- 
isters of  the  day  to  carry  the  Catholic 
Question  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the 
country.  The  Minister  who  introduced  ihat 
measure  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
well  knew,  and  he  even  had  his  authority 
for  stating,  that  if  a  general  election  had 
taken  place,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
the  country  against  the  Catholic  Bill  that 
it  could  not  have  been  carried.    This  it 
was,  that  had  induced  much  of  the  present 
demand  for  Reform.    The  people  wanted 
not  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  but 
seeing  that  abuses  had  crept  into  the  Re- 
presentation, which  enabled  a  Minister  to 
carry  measures  opposed  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  country  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  they  required  that  those 
abuses  shoald  be  corrected.    Noble  Lords 
opposite  were  now  most  tender  of  the  right 
and  the  influence  of  petitioning,  but  they 
had  pursued  a  very  different  course  when 
the  Catholic  Question  was  under  discus- 
sion.   Then  the  Petitions  of  the  people 
had  been   disregarded ;    they  had  been 
thrown    aside    without    consideration  or 
respect ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a 
vast  number  of  persons  had  determined 
upon  not  addressing  their  Lordships,  or 
Parliament  at  all,  until  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning was  not  merely  recognised,  but 
respected,  by  the  prayers  of  the  Petitioners 
being  attended  to.    The  people  of  this 
country  did  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  any 
particular  interest  or  the  destruction  of 
the  privileees  of  any  constitutional  order, 
but  what  uey  in  reality  required  was,  that 
there  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  a  pre- 
ponderating power  which  was  foreign  to 
the  Constitution,  and  gave  a  Minister  the 
means  of  defeating    and  opposing    the 
wishes  of  the  country.      And  when   he 
heard  of  individuals  ostentatiously  offering 
up  their  boroughs  on  the  altar  (as  it  was 
called)  of  patriotism,  he  could  not  but 
question  their  motives,  and  watch  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings.     Respecting  those 
motives  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt,  and 
if  there  were  any  who  believed  them  to  be 
disinterested,  he  referred  to  their  consid* 
«r«iioii  the  new  Manjuisates  and  other 


honours  which  had  been  showered  upon 
the  persons  making  the  pretended  sacrifices. 
Disinterestedness  in  such  conduct  there 
was  none,  and  the  country  could  not  find 
in  it  any  compensation  for  the  injuries  it 
had  suffered.    These  were  among  the  rea- 
sons by  which  he  was  induced  to  desire 
that  the  decayed  boroughs  might  be  merged 
in  the  general  property  of  the  country, 
and  not  left  at  the  command  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  day.      He  would  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  point, 
which  was  as  to  whether  or  not  any  new 
interests  had  sprung  up  which  required 
and  were  entitled  to  the  protection  derived 
from  direct  Representation.    Upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever.    Any  person  who  looked  at  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  which  had  in 
modem  times  grown  up,  and  considered 
their  different  and  peculiar  interests,  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  those  interests  being  guarded  by  par^ 
ticular    representatives  elected  for  their 
preservation.    Many  cases  might  occur  in 
which  a  Minister  might  propose  a  measure 
acceptable,  as  it  applied  to  the  mass  of  the 
community,  but  most  injurious  as  it  applied 
to  the  particular  interests  of  some  single 
town  or  some  particular  manufacture ;  and 
unless  that  town  or  manufacture  were 
adequately,  or,  he  ought  to  say,  directly 
represented,  it  might  be  sacrificed  through 
ignorance.  Take,  for  instance,  a  recent  pro- 
position, to  impose  a  tax  upon  raw  cotton. 
If  that  tax  had  been  adopted,  a  great  and 
a  new  interest  would  have  been  most  seri- 
ously injured ;  and  yet  the  injury  could  only 
be  pointed  out  by  those  familiar  with  the 
particular  manufacture;  such  considerations 
made  it  plain  that  it  was  desirable  and 
necessary  that  all  new  interests  of  import- 
ance and  value  should  be  provided  with 
representatives.   .  If  that  conclusion  were 
correct,  it  necessarily  followed,  that  repre* 
sentatives  should  be  given  to  those  great 
towns  in  which  particular  manufactures 
and   those  newly-created  interests  were 
chiefly  situated,  and  where  their  peculiari- 
ties and  wants  were  best  understood.     He 
therefore  could  but  remark,  that  the  late 
refusal  to  transfer  the  franchise  from  cor- 
rupt and  convicted    boroughs  to    large 
towns,  in  which  there  were  confessedly 
and  notoriously  new   interests,  was  most 
injudicious,  most  unjust,  and  most  impoli- 
tic.     He  then  came  to  the  third  point  be 
proposed  for  consideration.    With  respect 
to  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  weat  tQ 
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the  disfranchisement  of  out-voters  and  to 
the  reduction  of  election  expenses,  in 
principle  they  had  his  cordial  approval ; 
but  he  must  say,  he  entertained  great 
doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan.  He  did  not  believe,  that 
in  many  instances  the  regulations  respect- 
ing out-voters  would  prove  upon  trial  at 
all  satisfactory ;  and  he  also  entertained 
considerable  doubts  as  to  whether  election 
expenses  would  be  so  greatly  reduced  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  its  framers 
appeared  to  imagine  would  be  the  case. 
He  had  already  stated  that  he  approved 
of  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  gave  to  g^reat 
towns,  in  which  new  interests  had  sprung 
up,  direct  Representation.  But  there  his 
commendation  must  cease.  He  thought 
the  disfranchising  clause  went  too  far.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  contend- 
ing that  there  ought  to  be  any  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
he  thought,  on  the  contrary,  there  ought 
not ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  there  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  putthig  into  practice 
the  views  he  entertained  with  respect  to 
the  disfranchising  clause  and  giving  ]Vleii(i- 
bers  to  new  interests.  To  make  room  for 
these  new  Representatives  some  of  the 
decayed  boroughs  must  undoubtedly  be 
disfranchised,  but  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  such  a  necessary  step  and 
the  wanton  and  sweeping  act  of  disfran- 
chisement proposed  by  the  Bill.  Such  a 
course  as  that  which  he  now  pointed  out 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country ;  for 
while  it  properly  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  new  interests,  it  would  also  pay 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  that  balance 
of  power  which  was  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
•And  this  led  him  to  notice  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  fatal  of  the  objections 
which  he  had  to  the  Bill.  He  had  stated 
that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  give  to  all 
great  towns  which  had  new  and  unrepre- 
sented interests  Representatives  for  their 
protection,  but  he  was  not  at  all  prepared 
to  give  his  support  to  a  measure  which 
gave  Representatives  to  towns  and  districts 
which  had  no  particular  or  new  interests 
whatever  to  protect.  To  interests  be  was 
prepared  to  give  Representatives,  but  he 
never  coald  consent  to  give  Representatives 
to  mere  masses  of  population  which  had 
no  manufactores  or  special  interests  to 

Srotect.    He  objected,  therefore,  to  giving 
lepresentatives to  such  placesas  Woolwich, 
Oreeowicb,  Deptfiwd,  the  Tower  Hamlets, 


Finsbury,  and  Marylebone.    He  had  long- 
thought  most  seriously  upon  this  subject, 
and  he   was  thoroughly   convinced  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  sphit 
or  the  practice  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  hitherto  known,  which  favoured 
the   notion  that  Representation  was  or 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  numbers.   This 
was  not  merely  his  own  opinion,  but  It 
would   be  found   upon  inquiry  that  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders  of  London  attributed  a  vast 
deal  of  the  success  of  this  immense  city 
in  commercial  pursuits,  to  its  freedom  (kotn 
the  continual  excitement  necessarily  art»- 
ing  out  of  frequent  political  elections.     It 
was  idle  to  say,  that  large  towns,  merely  as 
large  towns,    required   representing,    for 
they  were  adequately  protected  by  the 
mass  of  the  Representatives ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth 
and  consequence  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood   had   resulted   from    the  little 
interruption  it  had  received  firom  poKtical 
contests.      Let  their  Lordships  compare 
the  state  of  London  with  the  state  of  Paris, 
and  the  force  of  his  argument  would  at 
once  be  illustrated.     In  Paris  there  was 
political  election  enough  ;  that  capital  had, 
at  the  least,  an  abundance  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  yet  what  was  its  condition  ? 
Let  him  not  be  told  that  they  were  not  to 
refer  to  other  countries.     When  the  naTi- 
gator  saw  another  vessel  wrecked  upon  a 
rock  he  must  be  blind  indeed  if  he  ran  his 
own  in  a  similar  direction.      He  called 
upon  their  Lordships  then  to  look  at  the 
situation  of  Paris,  with  all  its  Representa- 
tives and  its  distracting  elections.    In  Paris 
there  was  a  stagnation  of  trade,  a  dearth 
of  commercial  activity,   and  confidence, 
for  the  inclination  and  mindofthecommu** 
nity  had  been  directed  to  other  topics; 
while  in  London  a  system  of  commerce, 
altogether  unprecedented   in  magnitude, 
in  importance,  in  regularity,  and  in  its 
results,  had  been  happily  established  and 
was  in  full  operation.   He  had  thus  stated 
those  prmciples  of  the  Bill  of  which  he 
approved,  and  those  to  which  he  objected, 
and  he  would  then  proceed  to  notice  some 
particular  clauses  that  required  especial 
attention.     If  he  had  not  considered  the 
objections  he  had  already  stated  to  the 
Bill  to  be  insuperable,  there  were  still  an 
abundance  of  others  to  regulate  his  con« 
duct  with  respect  to  it.    Their  Lordships 
had  been  told  that  the  provisions  respect- 
ipg  the  qualification  tot  vvtes  for  Ike 
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couDtieB  were  made  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  landed  interests.  He  viewed 
them  in  a  very  different  light.  He  ob- 
jected especially  to  the  admission  of 
persons  renting  so  low  as  premises  of  the 
▼alue  of  60/.  a  year  being  admitted  to  the 
county  constituency.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  soch  a  qualification  in  the  neigb- 
bouriiood  of  large  towns,  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  upon  the  county  to  which  he 
nad  the  honour  to  belong?  Let  their 
Lordships  look  at  its  effect  in  Kent  Such 
towns  as  Margate,  Tonbridge  Wells,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  would 
furnish  a  great  proportion  of  the  constitu-^ 
ency,  and  their  qualification  would  not  be 
of  a  nature  to  prove,  that  they  had  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  landed  inter- 
est, or  that  ihey  were  at  all  permanently 
connected  with  the  county.  He  objected 
therefore  to  the  proposed  constituency  for 
counties.  Then  with  respect  ^o  the  clause 
which  gave  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs 
to  10/.  householders,  he  thought  the  quali* 
fication  too  low.  He  thought  so  when 
the  Bill  was  in  its  original  shape ;  and  it 
was  only  proposed  to  give  the  right  of 
voting  to  AonJ  fide  annual  tenants,  upon 
an  annual  taking  of  a  house  of  the  yearly 
value  upon  the  parish  books  of  10/. ;  but 
if  that  was  his  opinion,  his  objections  had 
necessarily  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the 
original  clause.  As  the  Bill  at  present 
stood  it  admitted  weekly  tenants  paying 
df.  lOd.  per  week,  who  had  occupied  a 
house  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  to  the 
franchise.  Would  any  one  be  fonod  to 
contend  that  that  class  of  persons  were 
independent?  Surely  not.  They  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  chose 
to  give  tkem  their  qualification,  or  they 
would  be  ruled  by  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  country.  Talk  of  a  weekly  payment 
of  3s.  10</.  as  rent  giving  to  a  person  the 
right  of  voting !  Why,  there  was  scarcely 
a  man,  however  dependent  or  poor,  that 
did  not  pay  that  sum,  and  this  provision 
of  the  Bill,  therefore,  while  it  pretended 
to  be  founded  on  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion, almost  amounted  to  universal 
suffrage,  if  thai  was  his  honest  convic- 
tion, he  asked  to  what  conclusioB  must 
he  come  with  respect  lo  the  Bill  ?  Again, 
he  reminded  their  Lordships,  that  if  they 
took  a  false  step  in  this  most  important 
and  vital  matter,  that  step  could  never  be 
rstrsced.     He  was  ready  to  allow,  that 
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might  be  resumed ;  he  was  read^to  albw 
too  that  unconstitutional  power  given  to 
such  a  body  as  their  Lordships  might  be 
resumed  ;  but  he  defied  any  one  existing 
to  quote  a  single  instance  from  the  volume 
of  history  in  which  power  once  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  had  been  returned 
by  the  people.  The  conclusion,  then,  he 
came  to  wss  this,  that  if  this  clause  were 
adopted,  and  the  low  qualification  pro- 
posed admitted,  the  necessary  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  people  would  be  in- 
vested with  a  preponderating  power,  which, 
judging  from  the  invariable  result  of  all 
similar  experiments,  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution.  But  he 
might  be  told,  you  agree  to  certain  prin- 
ciples in  this  Bill,  and  yet  you  reject  it 
altogether.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He 
came  forward  and  fairly  stated  his  views. 
He  did  not  in  general  terms  oppose  the 
Bill,  but  he  opposed  it  on  specific 
grounds,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  that 
opposition.  He  was  favourable  to  Re- 
form, and  while  he  opposed  much  of  this 
particular  measure  he  suggested  a  plan 
which  he  in  his  conscience  believed  would 
be  preferred  by  nine-tenths  of  the  county 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  the  ill-di- 
gested, crude  and  unconstitutional  scheme 
propounded  to  their  Lordships  by  the 
present  Bill  for  their  acceptance. — He 
objected  to  the  measure  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  his  feel- 
ing in  opposition  to  it  was  strengthened 
by  the  unfair,  improper,  unconstitutional, 
and  illegal  means  which  had  been  had  re- 
course to  in  order  to  support  it.  The 
total  want  of  confidence  too  in  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  a  want  of  confidence  arising  not 
out  of  prejudice,  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  conduct,  added  to  his  dis- 
trust. He  knew  that  he  stood  there  upon 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  he  felt  the 
danger  of  his  position,  but  be  would  do 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  He 
said  this  in  honesty  and  in  sincerity,  and, 
so  doing,  he  would  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  would  not  vote 
against  it  because  it  was  a  measure  of  Re* 
form,  bot  because  while  it  professed  lo 
remedy  abuses,  it  destroyed  the  Consti- 
touon.  It  had  been  asked,"  What  will 
the  Lords  do  ?"  He  would  answer  that 
question.  The  Lords  wouM  honestly, 
constitutionally,  and  fearlessly  do  their 
duty.  They  woold  do  their  duly  to  their 
King,  to  their  country,  and  their  God — to 
that  King  for  whose  weMsre  Ikej  w«r| 
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anxioas,  and  from  whose  bounty  they  had 
derived  so  many  benefits — to  that  country 
with  whose  interests  their  own  welfare  was 
bound  up,  and  for  whose  happiness  and 
whose  liberty  they  would  readily  sacrifice 
their  existence — and  to  that  God  who,  in 
his  almighty  beneficence,  had  bestowed 
greater  blessings  upon  this  country  than 
had  ever  before  been  granted  to  a  nation, 
and  who  would  still  protect  and  aid  them 
if  they  were  but  true  to  themselves  and 
strove  to  merit  his  assistance.  .  Let  their 
Lordships  look  to  the  examples  which  sur- 
rounded them.  It  would  be  the  worst  of 
blindness  for  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  had  occurred  and  what  was  occurring. 
Let  them  look  to  that  country  that  was 
the  curse  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Let 
them  look  to  that  country  in  which  a  prin- 
ciple was  contended  for  and  admired  that 
was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  society,  destructive  of  every  thing  like 
true  liberty,  and  leading  only  to  one  vast 
and  monstrous  system  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  or  miserable  and  unredeemed 
despotism.  It  would  be  the  worst  of  blind- 
ness for  their  Lordships  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  which  had  been 
the  bane  of  France,  and  had  tormented 
Europe,  had  reached  the  shore  of  this 
country,  and  was  making  strides  that 
called  for  resolute  opposition.  It  was 
high  time  not  merely  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  that  desolating  spirit,  but  to 
check  and  to  curb  it.  The  ship  was  in 
danger,  and  she  had  been  deserted  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  proved  her  ablest 
hands ;  but  let  the  crew  still  on  board  do 
their '  duty  honestly  and  zealously,  and 
the  gale  would  yet  be  weathered,  and  the 
bark  once  again  be  moored  in  safety. 
What  was  it  diat  gave  to  that  House  and 
would  secure  to  it  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  without 
which  that  House  was  nothing  ?  Was  it 
their  Lordships  rank  or  their  wealth  that 
gave  them  their  importance  ?  No ;  but  it 
was  the  honest  discharge  of  those  im- 
portant duties  which  were  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  any 
inducement  were  required  by  their  Lord- 
ships to  bring  them  to  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere discharge  of  their  duties,  let  that 
thought  operate.  And  if  any  further  sti- 
mulus should  be  required,  he  would  im- 
plore tho^e  among  them  who  derived  their 
titles  from  a  long  line  of  honourable  an- 
cestry to  reflect  upon  the  glory  of  their 
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prove  that  the  blood  that  flowed  io  their 
veins   was  still  pure  and  noble  as    the 
source  from  which  it  sprung.    To  those 
who  had  earned  their  distinction  by  an 
honourable  and  a  laborious  or  a  gallant 
and  a  brilliant  discharge  of  great  public 
duties  he  would  say  **  bear  still  in  mind 
your  old  course,  and  to  steer  right  on  to 
honour."    They  lived  in  perilous  times  ; 
but,  though  the  times  were  full  of  danger, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  example   to 
guide  them.     Warning  upon  warning  was 
before  them,  and  ardently  did  he  wish 
their  Lordships  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
fruits  of  experience.     He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  cope  with  the  noble  Earl  (Grey) 
in  historical  learning,  but  he  must   he 
allowed  to  say  that  many  of  the  occur- 
rences alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  had 
produced  a  very  different  impression  upon 
his  mind  from  that  which  it  appeared  they 
had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  noble 
Earl.     The  noble  Earl  said,  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  were  destroyed  through 
their  obstinacy,  but  he  had  always  he- 
lieved,  and  still  believed,  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France  fell  because  it  bowed 
itself  before  democracy.   Again,  the  noble 
Earl  had  said,  that  obstinacy  led  Charles 
1st  to  the  scaffold ;    but  he  had  always 
understood,  and  history  had  recorded  it 
as  a  fact,  that  the  destruction  of  that  Mo- 
narch was  owing  to  an  act  of  weakness  ' 
upon  his  own  part.     But  allusions  to  his- 
tory as  well  as  to  the  measure  itself  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  noble  Earl.     He  had 
appealed  to  the  Bench  of  Reverend  Pre- 
lates, and  demanded  their  support.    He 
(the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  would  also  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  reverend  Prelates, 
and  he  would  conjure  them  to  remember 
that  they  were  the  Representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  the  interests, 
perhaps  the  existence,  of  that  Church 
were  now  at  their  disposal.      He  would 
say  to  them,  be  just  and  fear  not,  and, 
imploring  them  to  adhere  to  those  who  in 
the  hour  of  danger  had  sustained  and  pro- 
tected them,  he  should  be  confident  of 
their  support.     But  it  was  said,  why  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill? 
Let  the  Bill  once  go  to  a  Committee,  and 
ther6  could  be  no  hope  of  afterwards  stop- 
ping it.     He  honestly  and  fairly  admitted 
that  there  was  a  strong  *  feeling  in  the 
country  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  mea- 
sure of  Reform,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must,  in  toto,  disavow  that  the  feeling  of 
the  coantry  was  ia  fftYQur  of  *^  thq  Silli 
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the  whole  Bill  and  nothmg:  but  die  Bill/' 
He  felt  that  he  had  intruded  too  loug 
upon  the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  but 
there  was  still  one  point  connected  with 
the  subject  to  which  he  could  not  help  ad- 
verting. His  objections  to  the  Bill  were 
fatal,  but  still  he  was  a  friend  to  Reform, 
and  so  much  so  that  if  a  Bill  correspond- 
ing with  the  opinions  he  had  expressed 
were  at  that  moment  upon  their  Lordships' 
table  it  should  have  his  support.  He  felt 
the  difficulties,  however,  of  the  case.  He 
was  aware  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
originate  in  that  House,  but  let  it  be 
brought  in  elsewhere,  and  he  doubted  not 
that  the  people  of  England^  as  well  as  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  would  receive  it 
with  approval  and  with  gratitude.  Such 
a  Bill  would  maintain  the  balance  of  power, 
and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  Against  this  Bill,  however,  the 
second  reading  of  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  he  must 
vote,  from  a  rooted  and  honest  conviction 
that,  while  it  proposed  to  correct  abuses, 
it  would  in  reality  destroy  the  Constitution, 
and  with  it  the  liberties  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhy  spoke  to  the 
following  effect,* 

My  Lords :  I  owe  it  to  your  Lordships 
to  apologize  more  particularly  for  offering 
myself  to  your  notice  at  this  moment, 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
debate,  and  when  another  noble  Lord,  so 
much  more  entitled  to  your  attention, 
proposed  to  address  you.  But  1  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  let  this  ques- 
tion go  to  a  vote  without  expressing  my 
opinion  upon  it,  and  I  also  felt  that,  un- 
less I  took  a  very  early  opportunity  of 
speaking,  the  state  of  my  health  would 
oblige  me  to  give  up  all  hope  of  doing  so 
at  a  later  period  of  the  night.  I  have,  in 
the  outset  of  the  remarks  which  I  consider 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  address  to  your  Lord- 
ships, to  claim  your  patient  and  indulgent 
attention — a  favour  of  which  I  have  much 
need  at  all  times,  but  most  especially  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  have  not  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  intruding  myself  on 
the  attention  of  this  House  at  any  time, 
and  for  some  years  past  I  have  hardly 
spoken  on  any  question.  When  I  finally 
retired,  four  years  ago,  from  official  situa- 
tions, and  almost  from  any  interference  in 
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your  debates,  I  had  hoped  that  I  should 
have  passed  the  short  remainder  of  my 
life,  without  witnessing  any  period  of  so 
g^eat  political  excitement,  as  to  compel 
me  once  again  to  take  an  active  part  in 
your  deliberations.  It  is  no  light  occasion 
which  could  prevail  upon  me  to  break 
through  the  silence  which  it  was  my  wish 
to  have  observed.  A  deep  and  paramount 
sense  of  dutv  has  alone  induced  me  to 
come  forward.    If  I  have  but  little  incli« 
nation  to  engage  in  any  discussion,  still 
less  can  I  wish  to  engage  in  what  must, 
I  fear,  be  considered  as  a  mock  debate, 
since  your  Lordships  have  been  told  by 
the  highest  authority  that  you  must  yield 
— that  you  must  pass  this  identical  Bill, 
because  the  people  must  be  satis6ed — ' 
that  they  will  not  be  content  with  any 
less  efficient  and  extensive  measure — and 
that,  if  you  reject  this  Bill  now,  you  will 
have  perforce  to  pass  a  worse  in  a  succeed- 
ing session.    Such  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  declaration  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  in  a 
speech   which,  after    his   repeated    dis- 
claimers, I  will  not  venture  to  characterize 
as  one  of  threat  or  menace,  but  by  which, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  very  anxiety  which 
he  displi^ed  to  repel  such  an  imputation, 
that  he  felt,  unless  his  observations  were 
qualified  by  such  declarations,  there  mas 
ground  for  your  Lordships  to  apprehend 
that  the  deliberations  of  this  House  were 
intended  to  be  overawed.    This  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  on  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl,  I  think  I  owe  to  your 
Lordships ;  but,  having  said  thus  much,  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  to  debate  this  ques- 
tion with  as  much  calmness  and  modera- 
tion as  any  question  can  be  debated  which 
involves  the  vital  interests  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country. 

I  could  have  wished  that  my  strength 
had  enabled  me  to  reply  last  night  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  while  the  argu- 
ments which  he  brought  forward  were  still 
fresh  in  my  memory.  He  has  stated  with 
perfect  fairness  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
real  situation  of  your  Lordships  on  this 
question,  and  has  admitted,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  its  nature  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  you  will  be  actuated,  in  your  decision, 
not  by  public,  but  by  personal  motives. 
He  has  also  admitted,  that  the  power  of 
nomination  to  certain  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  belong  to  your 
Lordships  as  Peers — that  it  is  a  power  at- 
tached to  property  and  not  to  rank — that 
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it  is  possessed  by  few  amongst  your  Lord- 
ships, and  is  snared  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions by  Peers  and  by  Commoners. 
The  noble  Earl  might  have  added,  that,  as 
far  as  the  influence  of  the  nomination  bo- 
roughs could  be  traced  in  the  divisions  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  found  (so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  imperfect  accounts  of  those 
transactions),  that  instead  of  these  nomi- 
nees being  an  united  body,  which,  as  it 
has  been  falsely  alleged,  is  continually 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  people,  they 
have  been  usually  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  State ;  so 
that,  even  were  the  imputation  well 
founded,  the  country  has  at  least  had  the 
satisfaction  (if  satisfaction  it  can  be  called) 
of  not  having  more  than  one  half  of  these 
supposed  harpies  preying  upon  her  vitals 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  iind,  in  a  list  which  has  been  recently 
circulated  in  the  country  with  great  activity, 
my  name  inserted  among  the  patrons  of 
nomination  boroughs,  as  patron  of  Tiver- 
ton. The  noble  Earl  having  thought  it 
right  to  set  the  House  rectus  in  curid^  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  excuse  me  if  I 
trespass  upon  your  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  set  myself  rectus  in  curid  as  far 
as  regards  this  sort  of  charge.  Nearly  a 
century  ago,  my  grandfather  being  then^  I 
believe.  Solicitor-general,  was  introduced 
to  that  borough  by  the  influence  of  Go- 
vernment, under  the  patronage  of  a  great 
merchant,  who,  as  such,  had  considerable 
weight  in  the  Corporation.  Whilst  acting 
in  his  legal  capacity  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  them  some  service :  this  led  to  a 
great  intimacy  between  him  and  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  borough,  and  he  sat 
many  years  in  Parliament  as  one  of  its  Re- 
presentatives. The  interest  thus  estab- 
lished descended  to  my  father,  and  subse- 
quently to  myself,  for,  when  I  first  came 
of  age,  I  was  elected  Member.  In  1795, 
on  the  death  of  my  colleague,  the  Corpo- 
ration, without  any  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  my  family,  proposed  to  choose  my 
younger  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
either  just  called  to  the  Bar,  or  on  the 
point  of  being  called  to  it ;  but  my  father 
doubted  extremely  the  policy  of  thus  di- 
verting him  from  his  legal  pursuits.  He 
was,  however,  elected,  and  for  the  last  six- 
and-thirty  years  the  connexion  has  sub- 
sisted on  the  same  footing,  and  has  de- 
scended to  my  children.  One  old  man 
recollected  my  grandfather— others  recol- 


lected my  father — all  have  known  me,  and 
my  brother  and  my  sons  have  been  person- 
ally agreeable  to  the  present  electors. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  neither 
myself,  nor  any  member  of  my  family,  has 
owned  a  house  or  an  acre  of  land  within 
1 00  miles ;  nor  is  there  a  single  elector 
who  owes  me  a  single  shilling,  or  whose 
vote  I  can  in  any  sense  command.  In- 
deed, money  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  should  nave  heard  without  the 
slightest  degree  of  alarm,  that  two  nabobs 
from  India  had  gone  down  to  canvass 
Tiverton,  even  though  they  had  each 
10,000/.  in  his  pocket.  The  influence 
which  my  family  has  exercised  in  that 
borough  was  a  personal  influence,  and 
though  I  do  and  ought  to  regret  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  transmit  to  my  posterity 
the  valuable  legacy  of  such  an  ancient  and 
hereditary  friendship,  still  I  know  of  no- 
thing, either  in  my  public  or  in  my  private 
character,  which  should  lead  your  Lord- 
ships to  disbelieve  me  when  I  declare  that, 
had  my  influence  there  rested  upon  the 
narrowest  and  most  permanent  burgage 
tenure,  instead  of  a  personal,  and  of  course 
a  precarious  connexion,  it  could  not  have 
weighed  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  towards 
deciding  my  vote  on  such  a  question  as 
this.  My  object  in  making  this  statement 
is  not  to  free  my  own  charactet  from  sus- 
picion, but  merely  to  illustrate  the  sort  of 
connexion,  so  unjustly  stigmatized,  which 
other  nohle  Lords  may  maintain  with  other 
boroughs. 

The  next  topic  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  a  vindication  of  his  own 
consistency.  In  different  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, from  the  first  moment  of  his  poli- 
tical life,  he  has  unquestionably  been  an 
advocate  for  different  degrees  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform ;  but  from  what  has  re- 
peatedly fallen  from  him,  towards  the  latter 
period  of  it,  I,  as  well  as  others,  had  been 
led  to  hope  and  to  believe,  that  his  ideas 
upon  that  question  had  been  somewhat 
narrowed.  I  had  thought  that,  since  the 
zeal  and  warmth  of  youth  had  subsided, 
the  noble  Earl,  in  maturer  life,  had  adopted 
notions  of  a  less  theoretical  and  sweeping 
character.  He  still  denies  all  intention  of 
proceeding  upon  abstract  principles  of 
right.  The  only  right  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, is  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
well  governed.  To  that  doctrine  I  cor- 
dially subscribe ;  and  therefore  I  contend, 
that  he  who  undertakes  to  form  a  new 
government  for  the  people,  is  imperatively 
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bound  to  showy  not  only  that,  under  the 
existing  systeiOy  they  have  been  ill- 
governed^  but  also  that,  under  that  which 
be  propoaei,  they  will  be  better  go? emed. 
If  he  do  not  show  this,  he  is  a  subverter 
of  that  very  right  which  he  professes  to 
maintain. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  has  the  noble  Earl  sub- 
stantiated one  or  other,  much  less  both  of 
these  propositions  7  No ;  they  remain  ut- 
terly unsupported  by  fact  or  argument. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
feeble  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
substantiate  them,  prove  as  clearly  that 
they  are  untenable,  as  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  new  Constitution,  not  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  noble  EarFs  political  maxim, 
or  indeed  of  any  sound  principle  of  go- 
vernment, but  to  impelling  forces  from 
without,  which,  setting  such  maxims  and 
principles  at  nou^t,  and  aiming  recklessly 
at  theoretical  symmetry  and  ideal  good, 
can  urge  us  on  to  no  other  destiny  than 
convulsion  and  ruin. 

If  my  memory  could  serve,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  your  Lordships  could  endure,  1 
could  make  the  longest  and  the  best  speech 
that  was  ever  made  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, against  this  Bill,  without  spoiling  it 
by  the  admixture  of  a  single  thought  or 
word  of  my  own,  merely  by  repeating  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  those  who  are 
now  its  proposers  or  supporters.  Do  I  say 
tliis  because  I  wish  to  reproach  any  man 
for  changing  his  opinion?  No  1  I  disdain 
to  avail  myself  of  a  mere  argumentum  ad 
konunem.  My  cause  can  well  afford  to 
spare  it.  But  when  I  consider  the  weight 
and  authority  of  those  persons  who  have 
both  formerly  and  latterly  maintained  the 
principles  which  they  now  abandon,  we, 
who  it  seems  have  been  misled  by  their 
authority,  have  a  right  to  demand  of  them, 
more  than  of  any  other  persons,  a  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  have  changed  their  opin- 
ions. It  is  not  a  vague  declamation  on 
the  rights  of  man  (which  have  not,  indeed, 
been  introduced  in  this  place)— it  is  not  a 
laboured  harangue  upon  the  deficiencies  of 
our  present  Constitution,  or  a  loose  pane- 
gyric (of  which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  heard 
but  little)  upon  the  transcendent  merits  of 
the  new  one.  It  is  not  that  which  we 
demand,  but  a  grave  and  statesman-like 
exhibition  of  those  reasons  which  induce 
the  proposers  of  this  Bill  to  believe  that 
another  mode  of  government,  to  be  esta- 
Ubhed  by  this  Bill,  will  be  abetter  govern* 


ment  for  the  people  than  that  which  haa 
so  long  existed.  This  is  the  real  question. 
This  is  the  kind  of  statement  which,  as  I 
contend,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  noble  Carl.  The  want  of  it  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  his  argument,  which  the  country 
could  not  anticipate,  and  of  which  it  has 
a  right  to  complain. 

There  is  one  reason,  indeed,  on  which 
he  has  mainly  relied,  and  which  he 
seems  to  think  was  a  substitute  for  all 
others ;  namely,  that  this  Bill,  or  one 
of  equal  efficiency  and  extent,  ought  not 
to  be,  indeed  cannot  be,  resisted.  The 
noble  Earl  has  told  us,  that  at  the  last 
general  election  but  one,  the  coincidence 
of  the  French  revolution  had  flung  the 
people  from  one  end  of  England  to  another, 
into  a  state  of  great  ferment;  that  the 
embers  of  Reform,  raked  up  a  short  time 
before  it,  had  given  but  little  flame ;  but 
that,  when  the  news  of  that  revolution 
arrived,  it  acted  like  the  pouring  of  oil 
upon  ashes,  and  warmed  those  decaying 
embers  into  a  general  blaze.  Now,  I  beg 
leave  to  remind  your  Lordships,  that  it 
was  subsequent  to  that  event  that  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  (without  opposition) 
addressed  the  Crown,  stating  that  they 
were  fully  sensible  of,  and  justly  appre- 
ciated, the  full  advantage  of  that  happy 
form  of  government  under  whicb>  through 
the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  this 
country  had  enjoyed,  for  a  long  succession 
of  years,  a  greater  share  of  internal  peace, 
of  commercial  prosperity,  of  true  liberty, 
and  of  all  that  constituted  social  happiness, 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
country  in  the  t^orld.  Yet,  with  that  Ad- 
dress of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  him,  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  that 
the  feeling  of  Reform,  which  had  just 
arisen  from  its  ashes,  was  aggravated  aU 
roost  to  madness  by  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Duke  now  near  the  Table  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  — a  declaration  which  I 
certainly  regret,  because  it  induced  the 
country  to  think  that  no  attention  whatever 
would  be  paid  to  its  wishes  for  a  rational, 
moderate,  and  well-tempered  Reform. 
The  noble  Earl,  on  coming  into  office,  was 
of  course  anxious,  and  I  admit  properly,  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  of  Reform  to  sa- 
tisfy what  he  deemed  the  just  wishes  of 
the  people.  He  considered  most  carefully 
whether  such  a  measure  as  that  which  had 
been  presented  by  a  noble  Lord  to  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons,  at  no  distant  period, 
was  or  was  not  one  which  he  could^  con-' 
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sistently  with  his  duty,  sabmit  to  Parlia- 
meot  for  its  approbation.  .  Oa  this  last 
point  he  came  to  the  opinion,  that  no  such 
plan  would  give  general  satisfaction ;  and 
he  has  thought  that  he  could  find  no  me- 
dium between  a  scheme  of  that  description 
and  the  present  Bill,  by  which  he  expects 
to  satisfy  all  wishes,  inasmuch  as  it  exceeds 
all  hopes  and  expectations.  The  noble 
Earl  much  underrated  his  own  powers, 
when  he  imagined  that  he  could  not  have 
framed  a  Bill  very  different  from  this,  and 
yet  capable  of  satisfying  most  of  those 
whom  It  is  possible  or  desirable  ever  to 
satisfy.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  such 
a  Bill,  he  would  have  conciliated  a  much 
more  weighty  and  solid  support  to  his  Ad- 
ministration than  that  which  he  has  ac- 
quired by  his  present  measure,  and  that 
he  would  have  disarmed  the  hostility  of  a 
large  portion  of  those  individuals  who  now 
feel  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  this  Bill, 
because  they  consider  it  to  be  a  change 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  all  other 
changes. 

The  noble  Earl  has  told  your  Lordships 
that  this  measure  is  a  bold  measure  of 
Reform.  In  that  assertion  I  fully  concur; 
indeed,  so  bold  a  measure  has  never  been 
brought  forward  by  any  statesman  in  any 
country  under  heaven.  Noble  Lords  will 
not  expect  me  to  fatigue  myself  and  the 
House  by  going  into  a  review  of  all  the 
extravagant  plans  of  Reform  which  have 
been  framed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
constitutions  of  other  countries.  I  will, 
however,  defy  your  Lordships  to  select,  out 
of  all  those  plans,  any  one  which,  unless 
it  fairly  professed  itself  to1)e  a  revolution, 
was  equal  in  the  magnitude  of  its  conse- 
quences to  this  Bill  of  moderate  Reform. 
But  the  noble  Earl  tells  us  that  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  very  extent  of  the  measure 
that  he  rests  his  belief  that  it  will  satisfy 
the  people.  Now  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
ceived by  those  classes  of  the  people,  who 
avowedly  consider  it  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  and  still  more  dangerous 
changes,  will  not  be  its  best  recommenda- 
tion to  your  Lordships,  or  to  any  friends 
of  the  real  liberty  of  their  country. 

The  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  excepting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  he  went  into  a 
very  imperfect  detail  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  was  employed  in  making  an  elo- 
quent and  a  very  able  attack  on  the  whole 
system  of  nomination  boroughs.  I  will 
not  weary  your  Lordships  by  a  tedious  re- 


ference to  historical  details,  or  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
noble  Earl's  assertion  that  this  Bill  goes  to 
effect,  by  the  abolition  of  the  nominatioa 
boroughs,  only  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Constitution.  I  would,  however,  request 
the  noble  Earl  to  point  out  to  me  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  Constitution  which  would  be 
created  by  this  Bill.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
discriminate attack  of  the  noble  Earl  on 
this  influence  over  the  Representation  of 
the  country — an  influence  which  indivi- 
duals possess,  as  he  himself  admits,  not  in 
consequence  of  their  rank  in  society,  but 
in  consequence  of  their  property  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country— rl  defy  the  noble 
Earl  to  point  out  the  time  in  which  this 
influence  did  not  exist  to  a  great  extent. 
The  noble  Earl  has  said,  that  all  the  great 
authorities  who  have  most  considered  the 
principles  on'  which  the  Constitution  of 
England  is  founded,  are  on  his  side.  Is 
this  assertion  correct?  I  could  quote,  if 
it  were  necessary,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
delivered  at  a  period  when  age  had  matured 
his  experience ;  I  could  quote  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Burke,  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Can  the  noble  Earl  mention 
the  names  of  any  men  who  united  with 
greater  talents  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  or  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  workings  of  human  society? 
Whatever  may  be  their  future  destiny,  at 
least  these  nomination  boroughs  are  well 
entitled  to  a  funeral  eulogy.  It  is  through 
them  that  all  those  persons  who  have  maJde 
a  distinguished  figure  in  Parliament  have 
found  their  way  into  it,  either  on  their  first 
entrance,  or  at  some  subsequent  period  of 
their  lives.  This  is  no  slight  recommend- 
ation of  such  boroughs,  unless  you  can 
shew  that  the  road  into  Parliament  under 
the  new  Bill  will  not  be  far  more  difficult 
of  access  to  men  in  their  circumstances. 
Besides,  these  boroughs  have  often  proved 
a  valuable  safeguard  against  the  domineer- 
ing influence,  sometimes  of  the  Crown, 
sometimes  of  the  people,  and  have  thus 
prevented  collisions  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  form  one  of 
those  instances  which  prove  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Fox's  hbtorical  philosophy,  when 
he  stated  that  the  practice  of  tne  Consti- 
tution was  admirable,  but  its  theory  de- 
fective and  absurd.  The  noble  Earl  is 
now  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  Con- 
stitution to  that  theory  which  his  great  po- 
litical prototype  declared  to  be  defective 
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and  absurd,  whilst  he  is  throwing  away  all 
the  advantages  of  that  practice  which  he 
so  much  admired. 

It  is  now  an  old  story,  and  though  it 
may  not  be  ungrateful  to  your  Lordships' 
ears,  I  am  afraid  that,  when  my  words 
find  their  way  abroad,  it  will  not  be  very 
mtteful  to  the  ears  of  some  people  out  of 
doors — it  is  now  an  old  story,  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  great  changes  in  our  Consti- 
tution, because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  works 
well.  The  time  was,  when  this  eulogium 
sounded  well  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen. 
It  has  been  repeated  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  proclaimed  by  historians, 
philosophers,  and  politicians,  and  echoed  by 
the  people  of  England.  But  now  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  be  addressed  in  a 
different  strain.  **  You  fancy  yourselves," 
say  the  orators  of  the  day — "  you  fancy 
yourselves  a  great,  and  happy,  and  glorious 
people,  but  you  are  wofully  mistaken ;  you 
are  a  wretched,  an  impoverished,  and  an 
ill-governed  people ;  you  are  suffering  so 
universally  under  your  present  system  of 
misgovernment,  that  if  you  leave  one 
stone  standing  of  that  fabric  which  you 
falsely  suppose  to  have  given  you  shelter 
and  protection  for  so  many  years,  it  will 
crumble  on  your  heads,  and  detroy  you 
amidst  its  rums. 

The  principle  and  object  of  this  Bill  are, 
to  make  the  Constitution  more  democra- 
tic. Look  to  the  consequences.  When 
that  assembly,  which  has  already  become 
the  chief  governing  power  of  the  state, 
attains  to  be  not  only  the  governing  power, 
but  the  government  itself,  and  sufiPers  it- 
self to  be  guided  by  other  assemblies  of 
another  description,  such  as  have  recently 
been  formed  in  the  north,  and  especially 
at  Birmingham — ^when  these  come  with 
their  directions  for  our  conduct  thundering 
over  our  heads ;  what,  I  ask,  will  be  the 
kind  of  government  then  presiding  over 
the  interests  of  the  country  ?  What  if  it 
that  we  are  to  eipect  from  a  Legislative 
Assembly  so  constituted  and  so  directed  ? 
The  people,  I  know,  have  been  told  that 
they  will  have  cheaper  bread;  and  it  is  as- 
sumed by  some  that  we  shall  have  fewer 
taies.  Weak  and  miserable  delusion ! 
AAer  all  the  successful  efforts  *  of  the  noble 

*  Since  the  peace,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
31,350,000/.  have  been  repealed  :  4,050  oflBces, 
of  which  the  income  was  701,000/.,  have  also 
been  abolished ;  and  ^et  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  suffer  an  universal  change,  because 
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Duke  and  his  predecessors,  strenuous* 
ly  supported  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  at  present  constituted,  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  the  State — efforts  which,  in 
some  instances,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
were  canied  too  far ;  after  all  the  further 
attempts  made  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion to  gather  gleanings  from  a  field  which 
had  been  so  fully  reaped,  is  it  not  a  weak 
and  miserable  delusion  to  say  that,  be  the 
assembly  as  democratical  as  it  may,  it  can 
materially  reduce  the  present  amount  of 
taxation  r  Yes,  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  under  this  Bill  coii/J,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  n>ould^  reduce  taxation, — but 
at  what  cost? — ^by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
good/aith,  the  security,  and  the  happineu, 
of  the  country. 

Now,  as  to  war — for  war  is  another 
point  on  which  the  supporters  of  this  mea* 
sure  have  attempted  to  delude  the  people. 
Under  the  government  of  a  democratical 
assembly,  we  are  told  that  we  shall  have 
no  wars.  No  wars,  indeed!  Is  then  all 
history  a  fable  ?  Where  is  the  democrat!- 
cal  State  which  was  not  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  States  around  it  ?  Look. at  the 
history  of  our  own  country  ,  and  then  say 
whether  the  passion  for  war  has  decreased 
among  the  people  as  their  institutions 
have  become  more  liberal,  and  their  form 
of  government  more  popular.  But  why 
will  there  not  be  wars  i  Because  it  u  said 
that  Parliament  has  hitherto  entered  into 
wars  against  the  inclination  of  the  people. 
Now,  the  Revolution  is  the  period  since 
which  the  popular  voice  has  been  most 
loudly  heard  in  Parliament.  Look,  then, 
at  the  war  which  immediately  followed  it* 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  cases  of  the 
most  doubtful  kind.  I  ask  whether  we  are 
confident  that  a  Parliament  reformed  on 
such  a  plan  as  that  which  is  now  before 
us,  would  have  supported  William  against 
James?  From  what  we  know  of  those 
times,  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  this  re- 
formed Parliament  would  have  supported 
such  a  war :  but  surely  that  the  then  Par- 
liament did  support  that  war  will  not  be 
made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  it  by 
those  who  call  themselves  friends  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  Again,  let  us 
look  at  the  war  of  1741 :  that  war  was 
actually  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
the  people.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of 

it  is  the  indiscriminate  supporter  of  taxation 
and  cormption.— [&.  Ong.\ 
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part  of  our  present  system,  as  should  both 
diminish  the  number  of  those  places,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  most  exposed 
to  bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  number 
of  other  places  of  which  the  odium  now 
counterbalances,  if  it  does  not  outweigh, 
the  advantages.  The  noble  Earl  has  urged 
the  necessity  of  granting  Representatives 
to  the  great  towns  which  have  lately  risen 
into  importance.  On  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject  I  agree  with  him.  I  am  no  new  con- 
vert to  the  doctrine — for,  never  has  an  oc- 
casion arisen  (and  there  have  been  a  few 
in  my  time),  for  a  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  a  convicted  borough  to  a  large  town, 
in  which  I  have  not  given  my  support  to, 
the  proposal;  nor  have  I  confined  my  sup- 
port to  votes  in  this  House ;  but  I  have 
strongly  and  frequently  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure  elsewhere.  For  a  con- 
siderable time,  even  when  the  subject  of 
Reform  was  much  in  agitation,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that,  on  the  part  of  these  towns,  there 
wasanystrongimpression  that  their  interests 
would  be  materially  advanced  by  having 
Representatives.  That  feeling  seems  to 
me  to  have  now  taken  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Though,  therefore,  I  may  doubt 
whether  their  interests  have  actually  suffer- 
ed  from  the  want  of  direct  Representation, 
or  would  be  better  attended  to  by  having 
Representatives  of  their  own,  than  now 
when  they  are  virtually  represented  by 
means  of  those  mercantile  men  who  sit  for 
small  boroughs,  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  wish  which  those  great  towns 
have  expressed.  Indeed,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  its  gratification,  but  the  objection 
to  change  itself. 

I  agree  with  the  noble  Duke,  that  no 
system  has  ever  been  proposed,  least  of  all 
the  present  Bill,  which  affords  the  pros- 
pect of  working  as  well  as  that  which  has 
hitherto  existed:  but  I  feel  that  ground 
alone  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  I  should 
support,  therefore,  even  a  considerable 
change,  because  1  think  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  country  to  be  well  governed,  unless 
the  majority  of  that  part  of  the  population, 
in  any  degree  capable  of  judging,  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  well  governed.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  think  that  much  of 
the  power  of  a  Government  everywhere 
rests  on  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and 
if  that  confidence  be  shaken,  be  the 
Government  in  reality  good  or  bad,  it  is 
the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Government 
to  take  such  reasonable  measures  as  sug- 
gest themselves  to  recover  that  confidence^ 


the  war  of  1756,  but  I  know  that  that  war 
was  successful  in  its  progress,  and,  there* 
fore,  was  highly  popular.  Then  came  the 
war  with  America.  No  man  can  doubt, 
that,  at  its  commencement,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  it  was  the  war  not  of 
Parliament  alone,  but  of  the  country.  It 
grew  unpopular  at  last,  because  it  was  un- 
successful ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  that 
war  was  then  carried  on,  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  popular,  in  consequence  of  the  exces- 
sive influence  possessed  by  the  Crown  in 
the  House  of  ^Commons.  That  influence 
was  then  as  great  as  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  about  200 
Members  were,  as  is  well  known,  subject 
to  it;  whereas,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
Crov^n  cannot  now  command  the  support 
of  one-third  of  that  number.  In  the  first 
French  war,  opinions  were  certainly  divid- 
ed ;  but  in  the  second,  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  feelings  of  the  country  were 
so  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  an 
unreformed  Parliament,  that,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  not  more  than  one  petition  for 
peace  was  presented  during  its  whole 
course.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ground 
for  presuming  that  a  reformed  Parliament 
would  not  have  supported  it.  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  the  experience  of  this  coun- 
try, since  the  Revolution,  when  its  free- 
dom was  secured  on  a  firm  foundation, 
proves  that  the  people  have  more  fre- 
quently encouragea  the  Government  in  war, 
than  compelled  it  to  refrain.  So  much  for 
the  question  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  practical  be- 
nefits which  are,  as  I  believe,  secured  by 
the  present  construction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is,  I  admit,  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  the  advantages .  of 
which  are  not  so  easily  perceived  by  minds 
unaccustomed  to  political  speculations, 
whilst  its  alleged  defects  and  anomalies 
can  be  made  palpable  to  the  most  unin- 
formed understanding.  I  therefore  feel 
much  like  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat 
down,  that  at  this  period,  when  attacks  of 
so  serious  a  nature  are  made  upon  the 
Constitution,  and  appear  to  produce  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  the  country,  I 
ought,  though  not  satisfied  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  perfect,  to  hesitate  before  I 
consent  to  changes  which,  made  at  such 
a  moment,  may  be  made  too  hastily,  and 
too  extensively.  While  I  say  this,  I  am 
ready  to  declare  that  I  am  so  far  a  reformer 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
should  not  object  to  such  a  revisal  of  a 
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and  asrare  its  continuaDce.  That,  how- 
ever, is*  not  to  be  done  by  changing  at  once 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Whenever  such  a  change  is 
proposed  (and  such  a  change,  I  think,  is 
now  proposed)  I  must  resist  it,  in  the  hope 
that  the  quiet  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
Enp;land  will  recover  from  its  present  de- 
lusion ;  and,  however  indignant  they  may 
at  first  be  with  those  who  dare  to  oppose 
such. crude  and  perilous  suggestions,  I  am 
sure  they  will  soon  return  to  their  old 
feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  those  who 
perform  only  their  duty  in  arresting  the 
wildness  of  the  popular  career. 

I  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  noble  Earl 
into  the  details  of  this  Bill ;  but  I  think, 
if  it  were  a  Bill  fit  to  go  into  Committee, 
that  some  of  the  objectionable  parts  of  its 
details  (if  we  can  talk  of  anythmg  in  this 
Bill  as  a  detail)  are  capable  of  correction. 
Bat  shall  I,  on  that  ground,  consent  to  its 
going  into  Committee  ?  I  think  not,  if  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  is  bad.  I  believe  the  principle 
on  which  the  whole  of  this  Bill  is  founoed 
to  be  such,  that  no  amendments  made  in 
the  Committee  can  so  remove  the  objec- 
tions to  it  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  pass 
it  into  a  law.  I  confess,  that  there  was  a 
short  period  in  which  I  flattered  myself, 
that  some  amendments  could  be  proposed 
which  would  render  this  Bill,  if  not  a  boon 
to  the  country,  at  least  a  measure  of  less 
dangerous  import  than  I  now  consider  it. 
I  set  to  work — I  made  the  attempt —  I 
put  my  hand  to  it,  but  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed,  and  I  awoke  from  my 
delusion.  I  was  met  at  every  step  by  the 
principle  which  I  considered  so  objection- 
able — the  principle,  that  population,  taken 
by  itself,  must  be  the  basis  of  Representa- 
tion. It  is  said.  How  can  it  be  so,  when 
the  Bill  requires  that,  in  each  borough, 
there  should  be  at  least  300  voters  com- 
posed of  a  class  of  persons  renting  10/. 
houses  ?  But  is  it  not  so,  when  a  place 
containing  a  population  of  2,000  persons, 
on  the  ground  of  numbers  alone,  retains 
one  member,  and  a  population  of  4,000, 
on  that  ground  alone,  retains  two  Mem- 
bers? These  Members  they  would  re- 
spectively retain,  even  were  the  whole 
population  composed  of  paupers.  If 
these  places  do  not  possess  the  requisite . 
amount  of  qualified  voters,  a  pack  of 
Commissioners  is  set  loose  to  hunt  for' 
the  complement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  some  cases  at  the  distance  of  many  j 


miles ;  so  that  the  constituency,  to  any 
extent,  might  be  composed  of  strangers. 
However  small,  therefore,  may  be  the 
proportion  which  the  borough  itself  is  able 
to  contribute  to  the  required  constituency, 
still  its  claim  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment is  admitted  solely  upon  the  ground 
of  its  population.  If  this  be  not  to  take 
population  as  the  basis  of  Representation, 
I  know  not  what  can  be  so.  In  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  gives  additional  Members 
to  counties,  the  selection  is  guided  by 
population  alone.  Here,  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  dispute.  Population, 
therefore,  taken  by  itself,  is,  according  to 
this  Bill,  the  basis  of  Representation.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  argument,  whether 
that  is,  or  is  not,  the  best  basis ;  but  I 
believe,  that  in  no  country,  except  the 
United  States,  has  the  experiment  ever 
been  tried.  Even  in  the  wildest  times  of 
the  French  Republic,  population  and  tax- 
ation combined  were  considered  as  the 
essential  basis  of  the  system  of  Repre* 
sentation.  But,  if  population  alone  is  to 
be  taken — if  you  set  out  on  that  principle, 
and  hope  to  find  a  resting-place  from 
attempts  at  future  changes,  which  is  one 
of  your  grand  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
sweeping  measure,  you  will  assuredly  be 
mistaken.  If  you  do  adopt  that  principle, 
you  ought  to  follow  it  out  consistently. 
Has  that  been  done  here  ?  You  will  in» 
deed  find  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
line,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  you  should 
not  adopt  the  principle  at  all.  But  if  you 
do  adopt  it,  what  reason  can  you  give  to 
the  towns  now  unrepresented,  which  have 
a  population  below  10,000,  but  much  be- 
yond that  of  a  great  number  of  those 
boroughs  which  retain  one  or  two  Repre- 
sentatives, why  they  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  share  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise— towns,  too,  which  have  not  only 
the  claim  of  numbers,  but  possess  in 
themselves  the  required  constituency? 
Why  are  the  towns  having  a  population 
of  between  10,000,  and  20,000,  to  have 
only  one  Member,  when  one  is  to  be  re- 
turned by  boroughs  having  only  2,000, 
and  two  by  those  which  have  only  4,000  ? 
Why  are  towns,  with  a  population  of 
100,000,  and  a  nnmberof  qualified  voters, 
amounting  almost  to  universal  suffrage,  to 
be  contented  with  the  same  share  In  the 
Representation  as  boroughs  of  4,000, 
which  must  eke  out  their  scanty  propor- 
tion of  such  voters,  by  calling  in  the  ipha- 
bitants  of  adjoinmg  or  not  adjoining  dis- 
2P2 
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destroying  the  elective  franchisey  not  only 
in  the  places  included  in  schedule  B,  but 
in  every  city  and  borough  against  which 


tricts?  These  questions  are  endless; 
these  anomalies  are  innumerable.  I  am 
to  be  told,  I  suppose,  that  the  present 
mode  of  Representation  is  full  of  anoma- 


no  complaint  has  been  brought  forward. 


lies.    This  is  one  ground  of  complaint.    We  know  what  they  have  produced — what 


But  how  does  this  Bill  remove  it  ?  Can 
the  varieties  now  existing  be  correctly 
called  anomalies  ?  In  order  to  have  ano- 
malies, you  must  first  have  a  principle. 
But  it  is  our  pride  that,  in  the  formation 
of  our  Constitution,  no  principle  of  abstract 
theory  was  consulted.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  successive  generations,  act- 
ing upon  no  system,  but  governing  them- 
selves by  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  at  various  times  they  were  placed. 
They  made  such  changes  as  the  circum- 
stances of  society  reauired,  but  in  making 
them  they  did  not  adopt  any  regular  plan. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  my  objection  is  to 
the  principle  of  this  Bill.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  supposing,  that  the 
towns  which  you  have  retained  or  selected 
are  more  fit  to  send  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment than  many  others  which  you  have 
left  out.  That  is  my  first  objection,  and 
you  may  hope  in  vain  to  give  satisfaction 
by  thus  establishing,  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, what,  according  to  your  own  prin- 
ciples, is  unjust.  Let  me  add,  that  if  you 
establish  the  Representation  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population,  I  do  not  know  what 
YOU  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  claims  of 
Ireland.  We,  who  oppose  that  principle, 
should  have  answers  enough — we  could 
say,  that  they  did  not  pay  a  sufficient 
amount  of  taxation.  That  was  the  .prin- 
ciple adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  left  only 
a  Representation  to  those  boroughs  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
population  and  taxation  were  found  to  be 
united.  I  wish  any  noble  Lord,  who  sup- 
ports the  Bill,  to  tell  me  what  answer  he 
could  give.  I  know  that  no  answer  can 
be  given  to  the  agitators  there,  for  nothing 
will  satisfy  them ;  but  I  think,  that  no 
answer  can  be  given  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  to  those  who  fairly  wish  to  see 
the  Representation  of  the  two  countries 
placed  upon  the  same  footing. 

I  have  another  objection  to  the  Bill. 
I  think  that,  thoush  the  noble  Earl  did 
state  reasons,  good  or  bad,  why  the  bo- 
roughs in  schedule  A  or  B  should  be  wholly 
or  in  part  disfranchised,  why  Representa- 
tives should  be  given  to  the  large  manu- 
fiicturiog  towns,  and  why  some  should  be 
added  to  the  extensive  counties,  he  has 
entirely  omitted  to  state  any  reasons  for 


sort  of  Representatives  they  have  sent  to 
Parliament — and  yet  there  is  no  one  place, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  Universities, 
in  which  a  single  right  of  election  has  been 
left  unchanged.  Although  I  do  not  as- 
sert that  the  species  of  property  which  ex- 
ists in  boroughs  is  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
perty, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  i  think  that  every  right  of  that  sort 
ought  to  be  most  lightly  touched,  and  not 
touched  at  all  without  some  strong  reason, 
and  without  a  fair  prospect  of  affording  to 
those  whom  you  compel  to  part  with  it,  the 
advantage  of  improved  government  and 
all  the  compensation  which  that  advantage 
can  secure.  Now  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  voting  in  all  these  boroughs, 
whether  exercised  by  corporations  close  or 
open — by  liverymen,  freemen,  freeholders, 
burgage-holders,  potwallopers,  scot-and- 
lot  payers,  in  short,  all  that  infinite  variety 
of  electors,  which  I  believe  sincerely,  in 
the  working  of  the  Constitution,  has  pro- 
duced the  best  consequences  to  the  State 
— I  find  that  they  are  all  to  be  swept  away 
at  once  sub  silentio,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  swept  away  too,  without,  as  I 
see,  or  am  even  told,  on  any  rational 
grounds,  securing  the  advantages  of  per- 
manent good  government.  These  are  all 
to  be  abrogated,  and  in  their  place  is  to  be 
substituted  one  universal  right,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  experience,  as  it  does  not, 
I  believe,  exist  in  any  one  city  or  borough 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

There  is  another  objection  I  have  to  the 
Bill,  and  that  is,  the  enormous  number  of 
persons  it  will  introduce  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchise.  I  ask  whether 
that  is  a  trifle  ? — where  is  the  example  for 
it? — ^wbere  is  the  country  that  has  even 
the  same  number  as  we  have  now  ?  Look 
to  France,  which  has  just  been  regene- 
rated :  France,  which  has  been  regene- 
rated upon  a  democratic  principle,  had 
not,  I  believe  more  than  80,000  voters ; 
and  now  the  democratic  party,  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  increase  which 
makes  the  total  number  of  voters  about 
200,000.  But  France,  my  Lords,  con* 
tains,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  32,000,000  of 
inhabitants ;  yet  there  her  liberals  thought 
that  a  constituency  of  200,000  made  the 
country  sufficiently  democratic.    Here  we 
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have  only  12,000,000  inhabitanU,  and  yet 
we  have — I  cannot  exactly  state  the  num- 
ber— bat  something  between  400,000  and 
600,000  voters ;  in  addition  to  which,  it 
is  now  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  create  half 
a  million .  Thus  are  we,  with  our  1 2,000,000 
of  inhabiUnU  to  have  1,000,000  of 
voters;  while  democratic  France,  with 
Imt  32,000,000  of  inhabitanto,  is  content 
with  about  200,000  electors.  My  Lords, 
I  think  that,  with  respect  to  the  incon- 
venience which  must  arise  from  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  constituent  body, 
no  man  can  venture  to  express  a  doubt. 
Whether  there  maybe  provisions,  hereafter, 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience  1  know  not ; 
bat  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  so  great  is 
the  influx — so  great  the  accession  of  new 
voters,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be 
attended  with  confusion  and  disorder. 

My  Lords,  the  anomalies  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  much  insisted  on,  and 
the  evils  under  which  the  country  is  stated 
to  labour  have  been  forcibly  portrayed ; 
bat  where  has  the  noble  £ar]  found  out  the 
panacea  for  all  evils — ^the  universal  medi- 
cine— to  be  substituted  for  the  wholesome 
diet  by  which' England  has  been  so  long 
nourished,  by  which  she  has  grown,  and 
on  which  she  has  thriven  ?  He  has  found 
it  in  the  intelligence  and  independence  of 
one  class  of  voters — in  one  class  alone — 
governing  in  all  places  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Formerly,  my  Lords, 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  considering 
that  a  variety  of  electors  was  good, 
because  thereljy  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  men  of  different  habits,  oc- 
cupations, and  situations  in  life,  to  find 
their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  noble  Baron  (Holland)  will  perhaps, 
remember  a  pamphlet  which  was  written 
by  a  person  high  in  his  confidence,  and 
with  a  view  of  giving  some  advice  to  the 
Cortes  of  Spain.  1  concurred,  my  Lords, 
with  many  of  the  observations  which  1 
found  in  that  pamphlet;  and.  I  particu- 
larly agreed  with  the  recommendation  not 
to  create  a  uniform  mode  of  election,  or  a 
uniform  right  of  voting  throughout  the 
country.  They  too,  my  Lords,  who  think 
an  equality  in  the  suffrage  desirable  (1 
confess  my  Lords,  1  am  not  of  that  num- 
ber) might  with  justice  object  to  this 
measure,  the  effect  which  it  must  have  in 
different  places-— in  some  creating.  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  and  in  others  (1  wish  they 
were  numerous)  leaving  a  small  but  an 

ti^  amaber  of  qualited  ^eotorat 


If  I  am  told  that  this  Ust  objection  is 
inconsistent  with  the  other,  and  that  I 
cannot  therefore  maintain  them  both,  my 
reply  is  this. — It  is  true  that  the  uniformity 
of  qualification  will  not^  in  all  cases,  owing 
to  the  unequal  value  of  property  in  densely 
and  thinly-peopled  districts,  confer  the 
franchise  on  the  same  class ;  but  this  very 
admission,  so  far  from  invalidating  one  or 
other  of  the  objections,  affords  the  best 
illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  the  proposi- 
tion itself;  since  the  quslification  will  be 
virtually  lowered  where  every  prudent 
Statesman  would  wish  to  raise  it,  and 
raised  where  it  might,  perhaps,  with  com- 
parative safety,  descena  still  lower. 

My  Lords,  there  are  some  omissions  in 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  which  I  re- 
gret, and  of  which  1  think  this  House  and 
the  country  have  some  reason  to  complain. 
The  noble  Earl  has  entirely  left  out  or  con* 
sideration  what  1,  in  my  ignorance,  thooght 
the  real,  the  great  problem  for  a  States* 
man  to  consider,  when  about  to  construct 
a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  first  ques* 
tion  which  I  should  have  thought  it  necet* 
sary  to  ask  myself,  and  to  answer  at  least 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  to  that  of  others,  is  this : — By 
what  mode  of  election  is  an  assembly  lit 
to  govern  the  country  most  likely  to  be 
procured?  I  should  have  thought  that 
looking  to  history  and  experience,  would 
have  been  the  best  way  to  qualify  men  to 
become  judges  of  what  was  in  truth  the 
best  Constitution.  But  history  and  ex- 
perience have  been  thrown  aside.  To  an 
individual  like  me,  I  allow  it  might  be  re- 
marked, "  You  do  not  seek  for  the  best 
Constitution  for  the  country,  because  you 
say,  this  which  you  now  en|oy  is  decidedly 
the  best.'*  But  still  there  is  a  question  fit 
to  be  asked  and  answered,  and  it  is  this. 
When  the  clauses  of  your  Bill  come  into 
operation,  what  will  be  the  sort  of  persons 
elected  by  the  populous  places  in  which 
there  is  a  constituency  of  many  thousands 
— a  constituency  not  merely  paying  10/. 
per  annum,  but  3t.  lOd.  per  week— com- 
posed not  of  householders  only,  but  of  aa 
many  lodgers  at  that  rate  as  each  House 
may  contain  ?  What  probability  is  there 
that  these  electors  would  be  guideid  in  their 
choice  by  that  sound  judgment  which  upon 
such  an  occasion,  ought  to  prevail  ?  If  too  I 
am  told,  that  a  very  numerous  constituency 
will  really  be  a  cure  for  bribery,  I  ask  yon 
to  look  to  Dublin  and  to  Liverpool.  1  ask 
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minBter  was  contested,  ftdd  then  to  tell  me 
if  it  did  not,  on  both  sides,  present  a  scene 
of  the  grossest  bribery  ?  -  Ought  not  then 
the  noble  Earl,  before  he  decided  on  so 
enormous  an  increase  to  the  existing 
number  of  electors,  to  have  paused,  and 
considered,  and  asked  himself  whether,  if 
his  desire  were  to  procure  good  Members 
of  Parliament,  he  was  likely  to  produce 
such  a  result  by  the  adoption  of  such 
means? — whether  it  was  probable  that 
such  a  constituency  would  be  directed  by 
motives  which  would  lead  them  to  make 
the  best  selection  ?  It  has  been  said,  that 
such  persons  are  bad  judges  of  measures, 
but  that  they  are  good  judges  of  men. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  fallacy ;  although  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  it  brought 
forward  by  good  authorities.  When  you 
•ay  these  people  are  good  judges  of  men, 
it  is  meant  they  are  good  judges  of  the 
conduct  of  men.  What  is  the  conduct  of 
a  public  man  ?  How  is  it  to  be  estimated  ? 
Simply  by  his  opinions  or  votes  upon 
certain  great  measures.  In  order  then  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  man,  they  should  be 
capable  of  judging  of  the  measures  them- 
selves. Now  this  is  the  very  proposition 
which  is  denied.  But,  my  Lords,  when  I 
assert,  that  universal  popular  Represent- 
ation is  not  the  best  mode  of  securing 
good  Members  of  Parliament,  do  I  wish  it 
to  be  excluded  on  this  account  ?  No ;  I 
rejoice  that  popular  franchise  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  constituency  of  this  country. 
I  rejoice  in  it,  because  it  has  tended  to 
give  the  people  that  exalted  idea  of  their 
own  freedom  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  nations  of  other  countries,  because  it 
has  given  them  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  fostered,  in  all  classes, 
even  the  most  humble,  a  spirit  of  pure 
patriotism.  There  is  not,  therefore,  one 
place  in  which  popular  Representation 
prevails,  from  which  I  would  take  the 
franchise. 

But  with  a  constituency  universally 
popular,  and  with  the  fear  of  a  contested 
election  hanging  over  their  he^ds,  how 
large  a  number  of  Members  will  act  as 
mere  delegates?  With  the  mere  pro- 
spect of  such  a  system,  how  many  act  so 
already?  How  completely  will  then  be 
forgotten  that  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  which  covered  and 
corrected  all  our  anomalies — that  when 
once  a  man  set  his  feet  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  the  Representative,  not 
9f  the  {4ace  which  sent  him,  bat  of  the  ( 


people  of  England  1  Whenever  any  popular 
excitement  takes  place  at  the  time  of  a 
general  election,  will  not  nearly  the  whole 
House  represent  only  the  temporary  opin- 
ion and  passions  of  a  majority  in  the 
country,  leaving  the  minority,  however 
respectable  in  intelligence,  property,  or 
numbers,  almost  without  an  organ  ?  With 
such  an  assembly,  fluctuating,  as  it  must 
do,  with  every  variation  of  a  breeze,  which 
may  blow  by  tumft  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  what  will  become  of  stability,  the 
great  element  of  social  and  political  happi- 
ness ?  Will  this  be  a  government  for  which 
the  noble  Earl  himself  will  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  exchange  our  own? 

If  the  Bill  were  to  leave  all  these  160 
boroughs  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
found  them,  it  would  be  something  in  its 
favour.  But  among  the  many  reasons  for 
which  I  oppose  it,  there  is  this  above  all — 
that  I  object  to  altering  any  one  of  the 
ancient  franchises  of  the  realm  without 
assigning  a  good  and  suflBcient  reason. 
While  I  confess  that  there  are  certain 
portions  of  the  existing  system  which  are 
liable  to  condemnation,  1  do  so  most  re^ 
luctantly;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  have  felt  no  such  re- 
luctance— should  have  been  restiained  by 
no  fear,  lest  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  whole  should  lead  the  people  to  the 
belief  that  there  was  not  one  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  should  remain  un- 
changed. The  dreadful  effect  to  be  ap* 
prehended  from  this  universal  change  n, 
that  it  must  unsettle  the  minds  of  men 
as  regards  the  whole  system.  If  we  say 
to  the  people,  all  the  rights  of  such  and 
such  classes  of  persons,  heretofore  voters, 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  and  this  without  deign- 
ing to  assign  any  reason,  what  must  be 
their  feelings  ?  Will  they  not  say,  as  soon 
as  their  highly-raised  expectations  of  com* 
pensating  benefits  shall  have  met  with  the 
unfailing  disappointment  that  awaits  them 
— "  The  Government  which  sacrifices  the 
rights  of  its  subjects  is  not  that  under 
which  we  wish  to  live,  and  Pailiament 
itself  is  no  longer  entitled  to  our  respect 
and  obedience?" 

But  what  is  the  compensation  offered 
by  the  noble  Earl  for  this  indisputable  evil  ? 
— the  purity  of  election.  Will  then  these 
boroughs,  which  are  to  have  from  three  to 
four  hundred  electors,  be  secure  from  the 
influence  of  corruption  ?  I  have  always 
understood,  on  the  contrary,  that  boroughs 
of  that  deKription  wore  precisely  those  io 
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which  there  was  the  most  direct  and  the 
grossest  bribery,  because  men  could,  by  a 
small  sum  of  money,  secure  a  majority, 
and  on  that  account  always  sought  those 
places  as  affording  the  cheapest  way  by 
which  they  could  get  into  Parliament. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  do  you  expect  to 
attain  the  end  you  propose  to  yourselves, 
by  increasing  fourfold,  as  your  Bill  will  do, 
the  number  of  places  in  which  a  con- 
stituency thus  limited  will  offer  the  same 
temptation  ? 

Again,  too,  I  would  ask  the  noble  Earl, 
what  sort  of  Parliament  can  he  hope  to 
have  under  the  operation  of  his  Reform 
Bill?  We  have  heard  of  a  Parliament 
which  acquired  the  title  of  Parliamentum 
mdoctum.  I  fear  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  good 
claim  to  this  enviable  designation  might 
be  once  more  set  forth. 

Is  it  not  essential  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  public 
affairs  of  India,  that  persons  should  find 
admission  into  that  assembly,  whom  long 
residence  in  that  country  has  furnished 
with  knowledge  derived  from  experience  ? 
How  are  such  men,  estranged  as  they 
are  from  home,  to  procure  a  seat  under 
this  Bill,  except  by  bribery  ?  how  are  the 
West-Indian  and  Colonial  interests  to  be 
represented  ?  Some  men  connected  with 
commerce  and  manufactures  may,  it  is 
true,  become  the  Representatives  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns,  unless 
they  be  supplanted  by  some  noisy  dema- 
gogue, whom  they  are  deterred  from  op- 
posing by  the  salutary  fear  of  having  their 
persons  endangered,  and  their  houses 
burned  down  by  the  mob.  But  will  the 
House  of  Commons  be,  as  at  present,  an 
Assembly  representing  all  the  great  inter* 
ests  of  the  country — all  the  great  interests 
of  the  empire  at  large?  Will  it  possess 
all  the  information  necessary  to  manage 
all  the  complicated  affairs  which  frequently 
come  before  them,  without  the  aid  of  pro- 
fessional men — without  the  presence  of  his 
Maiesty*s  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
and  other  eminent  lawyers,  to  correct  those 
mistakes  into  which  a  want  of  legal  know- 
ledge must  infallibly  lead  a  Legislative 
Assembly  ?  For  how  are  these  persons  to 
be  returned  t  how  can  they,  consistently 
with  their  attention  to  a  profession  so  la- 
borious, devise  means  of  entering  that 
House,  except,  as  in  the  other  case,  by 
bribery ;  unless,  indeed^  they  have  obtained, 
ID  1000  way  or  otbifi  political  notoriety  ? 


Let  the  noble  Lord  answer  me  this.  Not 
only  lawyers  would  be  for  the  most  part  ex* 
eluded  from  that  House,but  others  who,  per- 
haps, formed  its  most  useful  Members,  but 
whose  fortune,  whose  constitution,  whoae 
habits,  all  forbid  them  to  face  the  ^xpense^ 
the  trouble,  and  the  ferment  of  a  popular 
election.  I  ask  the  noble  Lord,  how  are 
such  men  to  come  in  ?  If  all  these  classes 
be  not  excluded,  will  not  the  avenue  for 
their  entrance  into  Parliament  be  extremely 
narrowed  ? 

Again,  how  do  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
friends  expect  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  if  the  present   Bill   pass  into  a 
law?    Will  they  promise  to  theroselveSv 
and  to  all  their  successors,  such  an  in« 
heritance  of  unvarying  popularity  as  always 
to  be  placed  in    Parliament    whenever 
their  constituents  are  appealed  to  ?    Will 
they  not,  by  the  introduction  of  this  mea* 
sure,  have  subjected  themselves  and  their 
successors  to  the  sudden  impulses  of  po* 
pular  feeling-^impulses  which  they  must 
either  instantly  obey,  or  which  may  as 
suddenly  drive  them  from  office?    Tho 
measure  is  akin  to  that  by  which  the 
salaries  of  the  great  officers  of  the  State 
have  been  reduced.    The  possession  of 
wealth,  my  Lords,  has  not  hitherto  been, 
and  I  trust  it  will  never  be,  an  indispensa- 
ble qualification  for  the  higher  offices  of 
the  State.    The  measure  to  which  I  allude 
is  odiously  aristocretical.  By  reducing  the 
salaries  of  the  great  officers  of  the  State, 
you  leave  the  offices  open  only  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth ;  you  narrow  the  choice 
of  the  Crown ;    you  deprive  the  country 
of  the  power  of  codling  into  its  service  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  brilliant  talent 
which  it  possesses.    The  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  of  the  higher 
officers  of  Government,  but  of  many  per- 
sons in  subordinate  offices,  is  extremely 
useful — and,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former, 
almost  indispensable.     Should  this  Bill 
pass,  and  all  boroughs  with  a  small  con- 
stituency, and  under  private  influence,  be 
swept  away,  by  what  means  can  they  gain 
a  seat?  How  will  they  be  able  to  bear  th^ 
expenses  of  a  contested  election?    How 
will  they  have  gained  sufficient  popularity 
to  command  the  suffrage  of  the  people? 
If  they  are  to  come  in  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  bribery  out  of  the  purse  of  government* 

Another  question^  too,  I  have  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl,  and  I  trust  my  doing  so 
will  not  be  considered  aa  admitting  tb«( 
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your  Lordships  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
opposing  this  Bill.  If  we  have  any  in* 
terest  in  this  particular,  it  is  only  in  com- 
mon with  the  nation  at  larg;e — I  mean  the 
possibility  of  your  Lordships  introducing 
your  eldest  'sons  into  Parliament.  1  ask 
the  noble  Lord  how  is  this,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  to  be  effected  under  the  Reform 
Bill?  And  I  ask,  if  there  is  to  be  a  House 
of  Lords,  is  it  not  fit  that  it  should  be  able 
to  display  that  knowledge  which  must  be 
laboriously  acquired,  and  that  talent 
which  is  matured  by  the  habits  of  exer- 
tion ?  My  Lords,  I  have  heard  many  cele- 
brated Members  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
during  the  fifty  years  to  which  my  memory 
extends,  but  I  cannot  recollect  more  than 
ten  men  who  have  taken  a  distinguished 
part  in  your  Lordships'  debates,  who  had 
not  had  their  schooling  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  not  that  this  is  beneficial 
in  exercising  their  talent  as  speakers  alone, 
but  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing how  to  transact  the  public  business ; 
and  what  is,  perhaps,  more  important  still 
than  anything  else  they  can  there  learn, 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  with  popular  bodies. 
They  are  Uius  taught  to  feel  and  appreciate 
English  liberty  and  English  independence, 
which,  born  as  they  are  to  hereditary 
honours,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  hereditary 
wealth,  might  be  less  present  to  their 
minds  and  less  powerful  in  actuating  their 
conduct,  than  if  they  never  had  been  else- 
where— than  if  they  had  breathed  no  other 
atmosphere  but  that  of  your  Lordships' 
House.  I  would  not,  however,  give  this  as 
a  reason  why  you  should  not  pass  the  Bill, 
were  not  the  country,  in  my  conscientious 
judgment,  equally  interested  with  your 
Lordships,  on  this  and  on  other  accounts, 
in  its  rejection. 

I  have  yet  another  question  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
be  really  believes  that  a  body,  constituted 
after  the  manner  he  proposes  for  his  new 
«  Parliament,  would  assist  his  Government 
in  carrying  into  effect  their  views  on  what 
are  called  liberal  principles?  Can  he 
think  so,  when  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  if  we  had  had  a  Constitution  framed 
upon  a  model  similar  to  that  now  before 
us,  the  people  would  still  have  been  la- 
bouring under  a  multitude  of  those  taxes 
which  were  imposed  in  the  ignorance  of 
former  times,  and  entangled  in  all  those 
trammels  of  commercial  and  financial  law 
irith  which  society  waa  formerly  embar* 


rsissed.  I  ask  the  noble  Earl,  would  the 
great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
have  been  passed  by  a  Parliament  so  re- 
formed ?  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would. 
On  all  these  points,  my  Lords,  I  offer  my 
conjectures :  the  noble  Earl  has  not  offer* 
ed  his ;  I  beg,  therefore,  that  we  may  hear 
from  him  (or  from  some  of  the  noble  Lords 
near  him) ,  his  conjectures  respecting  the 
matters  to  which  I  have  adverted.  But 
when  I  have  heard  them,  shall  1  be  satis- 
fied that  your  Lordships  should  pass  the 
Bill?  Are  your  Lordships  prepared  to 
make  an  entire  change  in  the  whole  Re- 
presentative system,  simply  upon  the  con- 
jectures of  the  noble  Earl  ?  No ;  this  is 
my  objection  —  I  oppose  any  measure 
which  proposes  to  alter  every  thing. 
Amend  it  as  you  may — leave  uninjured 
all  the  Ancient  rights,  which  are  so  wantonly 
to  be  destroyed,  simply  directing  you  dis- 
franchisement against  those  boroughs  which 
are  incontestably  nomination  boroughs. 
Ought  we  to  be  satisfied  ?  Would  Ministers 
stand  blameless?  No;  the  injury  is  irreme- 
diable— I  do  not  speak  of  passing,  but  of 
proposing,  a  plan  of  universal  demolition 
and  universal  re-construction.  Your  Lord- 
ships may  prevent  some  portion  of  the 
evils  which  would  otherwise  result,  by  not 
permitting  the  Bill  to  pass  into  a  law; 
but  neither  you,  nor  the  might  of  man, 
can  revoke  the  mischief  of  proposing  it. 
The  Ministers  have  done  what  no  Minis- 
ters ever  ought  to  do — they  have  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  it  may  be  al- 
most eq  ually  dangerous  to  adopt  or  to  reject. 
The  noble  Earl  may  pride  himself — very 
justly  pride  himself — upon  the  distinguish- 
ed powers  of  mind  and  of  language  which 
he  has  ever  displayed  as  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature.  Through  a  long  political  life 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  generally  to 
differ  from  him,  yet  I  respect  his  motives 
and  admire  his  talents.  But  even  had 
those  talents  been  employed  in  guiding 
the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the  sea  of 
troubles  on  which  it  was  embarked,  and 
not  in  obstructing  the  measures  of  those 
who,  With  whatever  difiiculty  and  expense, 
have  still  successfully  steered  it  through 
such  tempests  as  never  before  assailed  a 
country  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  still,  however  great  the 
benefits  which  qciight  have  resulted  from 
such  an  exercise  of  his  talents,  the  single 
act  of  proposing  this  Bill  would,  in  my 
opinion, -go  far  to  cancel  all  our  obliga«> 
tioM  to  him<    I  say  tbiS|  my  Lords,  more  iq 
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sorrow  than  in  bitterness.  I  never  was,  or 
could  be,  a  rival  to  the  noble  Earl — when 
he  accepted  office  I  was  not  his  political 
enemy.  I  wished,  certainly,  that  the  strength 
ofthenoUeDuke'sGovemmentshoiildbave 
been  made  sufficient  toenable  him  to  remain 
in  power,  but,  finding  this  not  to  be  the 
case,  1  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  noble 
Earl  was  advanced  to  the  station  which 
he  now  holds.  He  knows  that  it  was  my 
wish  to  support  bim.  I  trusted  not  in  the 
Mr.  Grey  of  1793,  but  in  the  Earl  Grey  of 
1830.  I  trusted  bim  then,  and  I  still  be- 
lieve in  his  sincerity,  much  as  I  distrust 
his  political  discernment,  when  he  declares 
that,  in  proposing  this  most  sweeping 
measure  of  Reform  and  confiscation,  he 
believes  that  he  is  not  proposing  anything 
beyond,  or  at  variance  with,  the  expres- 
sions in  his  Majesty's  Speech.  My  inter- 
pretation of  these  expressions  is  far  dif- 
ferent. I  see  nothing  in  them  to  justify 
the  principle  or  the  main  portion  of  the 
Bill. 

The  situation  of  the  noble  Earl,  when  he 
assumed  the  chief  station  in  the  Govern- 
ment, was  one  which  (if,  in  times  like 
these,  the  possession  of  high  office  could 
produce  that  feeling)  was  an  object  of 
peculiar  envy.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
confer  great  and  permanent  good  upon 
his  country.  He  was  placed  on  a  lofty 
eminence  between  two  contending  parties 
— those  who  wished  to  change  everything, 
and  those  who  wished  to  change  nothing. 
He  might  have  introduced  a  measure 
which  would  have  satisfied  as  large  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  can  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing as  this  Bill  can  possibly  satisfy,  and 
he  might  have  reconciled  to  Reform  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  Bill.  He  might 
have  secured  the  valuable  support  of 
many  of  those  who  are  called  the  conserva- 
tive  party,  and  might  have  induced  them 
to  rally  round  his  standard.  He  might 
have  stood,  as  it  were,  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  he  might  have  stayed  the  plague. 
Instead  of  this,  he  has  chosen  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Tribune: — 
'pollicitus  toti  fer^  Italise  civitatem, 
'  omnibus  statum  concupiscentibus,  summa 
*  imis  miscuit^et  in  prseruptumatqueanceps 
'  periculum  adduxit  rempublicam.' 

What  is  now  the  state  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  placed  himself  and  his 
country?     It  is,  I  repeat  it,    more  in 
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well  remember,  that  when,  in  another 
House  of  Parliament,  where  the  noble 
Earl  and  myself  were  sitting  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  taking  measures  and  using 
language  which  Mr.  Pitt  thought  betrayed 
too  strong  a  leaning  towards  the  principles 
of  those  who  were  then  called  Radicals — 
he  warned  him — a  warning  which  the  noble 
Earl  may  still  remember — against  any 
connection  with  a  party  of  which  he 
would  himself  become  one  of  the  first 
victims,  because  it  was  equally  hostile  to 
talent  and  to  virtue.  I  think  that  what 
the  noble  Earl  is  now  doing,  will,  contrarr 
to  his  intention,  give  a  degree  of  strength 
to  that  party  which  he  will  never  be  able 
to  control.  My  authorities  are  the  leaders 
of  that  party.  They  say,  **  We  support 
this  Bill,  not  because  we  are  satisfied, 
but  because,  if  a  change  to  this  extent  be 
once  effected,  the  rest  of  our  work  is  easy. 
If  the  chariot  be  once  set  in  motion  at  this 
pace,  it  must,  by  its  own  momentum^  be 
bunied  down  the  precipice."  Do  yon 
believe  them,  or  do  you  not?  Do  you 
doubt  their  intentions  ?  That  is  strange 
incredulity,  indeed, in  defiance  of  their  own 
declarations.  Do  you  doubt  their  power  ? 
I  so  far  doubt  it,  that  I  believe,  should 
matters  come  to  a  crisis,  their  power  would 
be  broken  by  the  result  of  a  collision  with 
a  Government  really  determined  to  do  its 
duty. 

My  Lords,  omitting  almost  every  thing 
of  detail,  and  without  discussing  for  a 
moment  the  manner  in  which  the  measure 
is  proposed  to  be  carried  into  execution,  I 
have  now,  however  imperfectly,  stated  my 
objections  to  the  principles  of  this  measure, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  con* 
sistent  with  my  duty  to  myself,  your  Lord- 
ships, and  my  country,  to  give  my  vote  for 
the  second  reading.  The  noble  Earl,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  this  Bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
or  something  equally  efficient,  must  pass. 
Now,  no  Bill  equally  efficient  can  be 
brought  in,  which  does  not  carry  the  work 
both  of  destruction  and  of  creation  as  far 
as  this  Bill,  for  nothing  short  of  that  will, 
strickly  speaking,  deserve  the  title  of 
equally  efficient.  What  hope,  then,  have 
we  of  doing  any  good  by  proposing 
amendments  in  Committee  f  The  door 
is  closed.  It  is  true  that,  in  another 
place,  the  Government  said  they  were  pre- 
pared to  adopt  any  amendment  which  did 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.    But  how  did  they  redeem  that 
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they  consent  to,  except  some  pitiful  trifle, 
which  in  very  shame  they  could  not  reject, 
save  upon  one  occasion,  when  an  import- 
ant amendment  was  carried  against  them 
by  a  majority  of  their  own  friends— an 
amendment  of  which  the  noble  Earl  does 
not  approve. 

But  the  noble  Earl  says,  that  the  people 
at  large  are  for  the  Bill.  If  that  be  so, 
who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  The  noble  Earl 
has  spoken  much  of  bribery  ;  but,  I  ask 
him,  was  there  ever,  in  the  records  of 
history,  a  bribery  to  the  extent  of  that 
offered  by  this  Bill,  in  the  shape  of  an 
elective  franchise  to  500,000  persons? 
It  declares  a  certain  class  of  persons  to  be 
the  sole  electors  of  every  city  and  borough 
in  the  kingdom.  Thus  a  bribe  is  directly 
given  to  that  •  class  of  persons  to  support 
the  Bill.  You  ask  500,000  persons  whe- 
ther they  choose  to  have,  nay,  to  monopo- 
lize, political  power  ?  Who  could  expect 
any  other  answer  than  what  was  given  ? 
But  even  with  all  this,  while  I  admit  the 
general  feeling  to  be  still  in  favour  of  a 
change,  and  perhaps  no  small  change,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  must  declare,  that  I  do  not  see  any 
symptoms  of  the  people  being  as  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships as  they  were  when  they  knew  little 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  petitions  have  been 
presented,  and  I  wish  at  all  times  to  treat 
petitioners  with  respect :  they  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  be  attended  to  ;  but 
when  they  come  before  us,  we  must  consi- 
der the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
address  us.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  a 
subject  of  so  great,  and  difficult,  and  com- 
plicated a  nature,  that  even  persons  of  the 
highest  talent,  the  highest  information,  and 
the  highest  wisdom,  possessing,  moreover, 
that  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
roan  which  alone  can  make  a  good  poli- 
tician, approach  with  awe  a  matter  of  such 
mighty  import,  and,  after  applying  them- 
selves to  its  consideration,  are  involved  in 
embarrassment,  and  remain  to  the  last 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the  decisions 
to  which  they  come ;  may  we  not,  with  all 
respect  for  the  persons  who  send  us  those 
petitions^  doubt  whether  they  can,  by  possi- 
bility, be  qualified  to  judge^  to  advise,  much 
less  to  dictate  upon  it? 

The  petitions  in  favour  of  this  measure 
come  cniefly,  but  not  exclusively  (for 
there  are  many  from  the  classes  above 
them,  and  still  more  from  the  classes  be- 
low tbem),  from  4boie  penooi  to  whom 


the  bribe  is  given— from  the  10/.  voten; 
and  although  I  admit  that  this  class  in 
England,  and  particularly  since  the  school^ 
master  has  been  abroad,  are  more  intelligent 
and  better  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment  upon  such  subjects,  than  persons  of 
the  same  rank  in  life  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  yet,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  employed,  for  the  largest  portion  of  their 
time,  in  the  various  necessary  oocupatioiia 
from  which  they  derive  their  support ; — 
unless  they  are  gifted  with  an  intuitive 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  does 
not  reach  the  higher  orders,  and  those 
who  have  more  leisure  and  better  oppor- 
tunities  to  learn,  they  can  hardly  be  capa- 
ble of  forming  such  a  judgment  upon  the 
principle  and  details  of  so  great  and  com- 
plicated a  measure,  as  shall  preclude  us 
from  the  exercise  of  ours.  What  can 
most  of  them  really  know  about  the  Bill, 
except  that  it  gives  them  votes? — and 
votes  are  good  things.  But  then  they  are 
told  it  will  give  them  cheap  bread.  A 
demagogue  presents  himself  to  them  with 
a  red  cap  upon  a  pole,  and  two  loaves  of 
bread,  one  large  and  the  other  sroall^ 
saying,  **  if  you  vote  for  such  a  candidate, 
you  will  have  the  large  loaf;  but  if  for  the 
other  candidate,  you  can  only  have  the 
small  one."  Thus  are  they  deluded — thus 
played  upon  by  the  excitement  of  fallaci- 
ous expectations,  and  by  the  exertions  of  a 
Press  which  has  been  sufficiently  character^ 
ized  by  the  noble  Earl  (Winchilsea),  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  one 
word  respecting  it.  Can  we  wonder,  then^ 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the  only 
measure  of  Reform  now  before  them,  al- 
though it  is  obvious  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  them  can  have  read  it,  and 
that,  if  that  one  can  fully  comprehend  it, 
he  has  done  more  than  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  of  your  Lordships,  have  been 
able  to  do. 

The  petitions  of  these  persons  deserve, 
no  doubt,  serious  consideration ;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  either  this  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  is  bound, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  cashiered,  to 
follow  implicitly  any  other  guide  than  that 
of  its  own  deliberate  judgment,  after  full 
argument  and  discussion.  If  that  be  not 
so,  why  sit  we  here?  If  we  sit  here 
merely  to  register  the  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  if  the  Commons  sit  in 
St.  Stephen's  merely  to  register  the  orders 
of  theNorthernUnions  and  the  Birmingham 
Assoqiatiooi  bow  Ion;  will  it  be  befi^ 
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we,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  next,  shall  be  called  upon 
to  give  up  even  the  semblance  of  deliber- 
ation ?  Nay  more — how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  llirone  itself  is  considered  as 
an  useless  and  expensive  pageant? 

Again  I  say,  that  I  deeply  regret  that 
so  universal  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  pro- 
posed. Man  is  the  creature  of  habit 
rather  than  of  principle;  his  affections 
fasten  to  that  which  he  is  accustomed  to. 
HiUierto  the  people  of  England  have 
been  warmly  attached  to  the  existing 
system,  though  not  blind  to  its  partial 
diefects;  but  this  proposition  tends  for 
ever  to  alienate  them  from  the  whole. 
Is  it  nothing  to  alter,  almost  without 
assigning  a  reason,  and  hardly  mentioning 
it  as  a  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
the  constituency  of  at  least  150  boroughs 
to  whom  the  privilege  of  electing  Repre- 
sentatives  is  wholly  or  in  part  continued, 
abrogating  rights  almost  coeval  with  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  against  the  exer- 
cise of  which  no  complaint  is  made?  Is 
it  nothing  to  abolish,  or,  at  least,  to  de- 
prive of  all  political  power,  every  Corpora- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  whether  close  or 
open  ?  Those  who  know  the  history  of 
their  country  must  be  aware  that  they 
were  the  first  foundation,  and  the  main 
instrument  of  the  establishment  of  our 
liberty.  In  my  opinion,  they  not  only 
have  had,  but  still  have  their  uses.  They 
naturally  create  a  great  variety  of  local 
attachments,  of  local  objects  of  ambition : 
they  endear  a  man  to  the  place  of  his 
nativitv;  and  when  a  man  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  place  where  he  was  born,  he 
extends  that  feeling  to  the  whole  country. 
What  is,  moreover,  this  10/.  qualification 
which  is  considered  by  Ministers  as  giving 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the 
possessor  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates, and  as  being  so  decidedly  superior 
to  all  other  qualifications,  that  they  have 
substituted  that,  and  that  alone,  for  all 
the  varied  rights  of  voting  which  prevk>usly 
existed  ?  It  is  precisely  the  qualificatk>n 
which  gives  a  settlement  in  a  parish,  and 
entitles  the  man  who  has  possessed  it  to 
apply  for  parochial  relief. 

Then  it  is  asked,  what  do  you  hope  for 
by  resisting  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  always 
something  to  hope  for,  when  a  man,  or 
a  body  of  men,  feel  that  they  are  acting 
without  private  interest|  without  bias, 


without  prejudice,  and  according  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  dictates  of  their 
duty.  If  that,  generally  speaking,  be  true, 
is  there  a  body  upon  earth  upon  whom  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  course  is  more  peculiarly 
incumbent  than  upon  ourselves  ?  We  are, 
whatever  we  may  be  called,  whether  a 
Hduse  of  Peers,  or  a  Senate,  whether  a 
First  Chamber  or  a  Second  Chamber,  we 
are  a  co-ordinate  House  of  Legislation 
with  one  directly  issuing  from  the  people. 
What  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  the 
peculiar  duty  of  such  a  body  ?  When  any 
measure  is  presented  to  us,  the  adoption 
of  which  we  apprehend  to  be  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  community,  however 
strongly  that  measure  may  be  pressed  upon 
us  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  the 
people,  it  IS  our  primary  duty  to  exercise 
the  privilege  which  the  Constitution  has 
conferred  upon  us,  and  to  give  the  country 
time  to  reconsider  the  step  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  dangerous.  Undoubtedly,  my 
Lords,  I  would  rather  do  this  in  the  present 
instance,  after  having  tried  the  practicability 
of  introducing  important  amendments  into 
the  Bill,  were  it  not  that,  for  the  reasons 
which  1  have  already  stated,  I  consider 
any  such  trial  as  hopeless. 

We  are  told  by  the  noble  Earl  that  we 
have  no  option  but  to  take  the  Bill  as  it 
is — to  adopt  at  once  a  proposition  which 
is  to  consign  us  and  our  posterity  to  a  new 
form  of  government,  which  no  one  has 
ever  ventured  to  tell  us  would  be  practic- 
able, and  which,  if  it  were  practicable, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pernicious.  If 
we  take  it  at  all,  we  must  take  it  precisely 
in  the  shape  and  form  in  whicn  it  has 
been  presented  to  us — for,  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  not  liable 
to  change.  To  this  decree  1  cannot  bow. 
I  can,  indeed,  conceive  a  measure  so 
framed  as  to  secure  all  the  beneficial  re- 
sults which  are  anticipated  from  this  very 
Bill,  without  the  hazard  of  so  much  mis« 
chief.  I  think  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
have  acted  with  more  prudence,  if  be  had 
commenced  his  Reform  at  the  other  end, 
if  he  had  given  Members  with  his  new  con- 
stituency, but  with  a  higher  qualification, 
to  large  places,  including  both  wealth  and 
population,  and  having  distinct  interests 
worthy  of  a  separate  organ — if  he  had 
added  to  the  most  important  counties 
some  additional  Members,  with  a  more 
extended  constituency,  and  then  had  made 
room  for  them  in  the  House,  by  disfi-an- 
chising,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  tbo«| 
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boroughs  which  stand  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  wealth  and  population.  A  mea- 
sure of  this  description,  though  open  to 
many  and  serious  objections,  would  at  least 
have  avoided  the  adoption  of  the  most 
dangerous  principles  of  the  present  Bill — 
those  principles  which  must  carry  us  much 
further  than  the  Bill  itself;  its  effects 
might  have  been  observed,  and  we  should 
have  retained  the  power  of  stopping  short 
or  of  proceeding  further,  whichever  might 
be  found  most  advisable.  To  a  measure 
of  this  description,  within  proper  limits,  I, 
for  one,  should  not  refuse  my  consent, 
when  convinced  that  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  country  is  decidedly  in  its  favour. 

It  was  my  wish  to  have  been  able  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
My  noble  friends  around  me  know  that  I 
have  frequently  expressed  such  a  wish; 
but  I  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  appeal  to  the  conversations  which  1 
have  had  with  them,  in  order  that  what  I 
assert  may  be  believed.  I  have  done  all 
that  I  possibly  could,  to  bring  my  mind  to 
consent  to  the  second  reading.  1  have 
already  stated  to  your  Lordships  that  I 
had  tried  my  hand  at  amendments,  with  a 
most  anxious  desire  to  render  it  less  nox- 
ious, and  to  bring  it  into  some  shape  in 
which  it  might  be  less  unfit  to  pass — into 
a  shape  similar  to  that  of  which  I  have 
traced  the  outline — but  1  found  those 
principles  of  this  Bill,  which  I  have  been 
stating  and  combating,  stare  me  full  in  the 
face  at  every  step,  and  I  was  forced  to 
relinquish  the  task  in  utter  despair  of  ac- 
complishing it.  ' 

I  have  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  may  attend  the  decision  of 
Tour  Lordships  against  the  second  read- 
ing; but  I  entertain  also  a  full  conviction 
that  the  responsibility  for  those  difficulties 
and  dangers  rests  not  on  us,  who  are  doing 
our  duty  by  the  line  of  conduct  which  we 
pursue,  but  on  those  who,  unnecessarily 
and  wantonly,  have  brought  things  to  their 
present  state.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
country  ought  to  have  time  to  reconsider 
this  great  question,  and  to  weigh  well  the 
consequences  that  may  attend  its  decision. 

I  have  witnessed  instances  of  agitation 
as  great  as  that  now  existing,  which,  in 
1780,  1793,  and  1819,  menaced  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  but  in  time  subsided ; 
and  prosperity,  order,  and  content,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  violence  of  the  storm.     I 

(anoot  abandod  the  hope  that  th^  same 


happy  change  may  take  place  in  the  pre*- 
sent  case,  and  that  this  most  difficult  and 
important  question  may  be  brought,  in 
cooler  moments,  to  a  safer  solution.  I  say, 
my  Lords,  out  of  regard  to  the  people,  we 
are  bound  to  give  the  country  time  to 
reconsider  the  subject.  Vfe  are  bound, 
eveu  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self, to  afford  him  the  same  opportunity. 
I  do  not  expect  to  alter  his  opinion,  nor 
do  I  call  upon  him  to  retract  his  words ; 
but  (having  given  a  pledge, '  and  that 
pledge  having  already  been  redeemed) 
after  the  decision  of  your  Lordships — ^if 
that  decision  should  be  what  I  anticipate-^ 
he  may  still  avail  himself  of  that  which 
Mr.  Burke  calls  *'  the  great  ruler  of  human 
affairs*' — a  compromise  between  extreme 
opinions.  In  effecting  such  a  compromise 
he  may  be  assured  of  powerful  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  allies  whom  he  will  gain, 
though  not  so  numerous,  will  be  of  a  very 
different  description  from  many  of  those 
whom  he  may  lose. 

In  conclusion,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  assent 
to  the  second  readmg  of  this  Bill.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  if  it  shall  pass  into  a  law 
in  its  present  shape,  it  will  place  us  under 
a  form  of  government  as  different  from 
that  under  which  we  have  hitherto  flou- 
rished, as  one  free  constitution  can  be  dif- 
ferent from  another.  I  must  again  repeat 
my  conviction,  that  the  mere  proposal  of 
this  Bill,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  Administration,  has  thrown  the 
country  into  a  state  from  which  it  will 
never  entirely  recover.  With  this  opinion, 
and  believing  that  a  deadly  blow  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  vitals  of  the  Constitution, 
I  cannot  consent  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
the  crime,  though  perforce  I  must  be  a 
sharer  in  the  punishment. 

Viscount  Melbourne  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ingeffecft : — My  Lords,  lanl  most  willing  to 
concur  with  your  Lordships  in  applauding 
the  ability  displayed  in  the  eloquent,  but 
I  must  say  miscellaneous  and  sometimeB 
contradictory  speech  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  my  noble  friend ;  although  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  much  which  has 
fallen  from  my  noble  friend  might  have 
better  suited  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  than 
a  motion  for  its  second  reading.  In  what 
fell  from  my  noble  friend,  in  an  early  part 
of  his  speech  I  entirely  agree;  namely, 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  various  mem*- 
hers  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  on  which  they  support 

the  measurei  particularly  tboso  who  wera 
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fonnerly  unfriendly  to  Reform,  and  have 
recorded  their  opinions  against  it,  and 
being  myself  in  this  predicament,  without 
that  intimation,  1  should  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons  which 
inauce  me  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  Nay,  my  Lords,  concurring 
iMartily  and  cordially  with  my  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  now 
proposing  this  measure  to  Parliament,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  state  at  length  my 
reasons  for  supporting  it.  To  many  of 
the  arguments  of  my  noble  friend  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  listen  with  any  other 
than  a  favourable  ear;  for  they  are  argu- 
ments which  I  have  myself  ur^d  else- 
where* If  ever  there  was  an  individual  in 
the  country  more  anxious  than  another 
that  the  affairs  of  the  country  might  have 

Soe  on  without  our  being  forced  to  incur 
e  hazard  and  responsibility  which  must 
result  from  so  great  and  fundamental  a 
change  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am 
that  person.  That  great  Philosopher  and 
Statesman,  Lord  Bacon,  says,  that  the 
difference  between  civil  affairs  and  the 
sciences  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  there 
should  be  nothing  but  change  and  move- 
ment, the  former  should  rest  for  support 
on  authority  and  reputation.  <  Verum  in 
'  rebus  civilibus  mutatio  etiam  in  melius 

*  (even  if  the  change  were  for  the  better) 
'  iuspecta  est  ob  perturbationem ;  cum 
'civiliaauthoritate,consensu,fama,etopin- 
'  ione,  non  demonstratione  nitantur.     In 

*  artibus  autem  et  scientiis  tanquam  in  me- 

*  talli  fodinis,  omnia  novis  operibus  et  ul- 
'  terioribus  progressibus  circumstrepere  de- 
'  bent.'  Undoubtedly  the  perturbation 
arising  from  change  is  to  be  avoided ;  but 
then  the  other  terms  of  the  proposition 
must  be  observed.  That  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  change  must  be  supported  by 
authority,  consent,  reputation,  and  opinion. 
If  we  find  that  the  columns  of  that  sup- 
port axe  sapped  and  falling — if  we  find 
that,  instead  of  authority,  there  is  a  dis- 
respect for  all  authority — if  we  find  that, 
instead  of  coneetuus  there  is  diesensui-^ii 
we  find  that,  instead  of  reputation  and 
opinion,  there  are  aversion  and  repudi-' 
ation,  it  is  then  our  duty  to  look  about  us, 
and  to  consider  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed ;  it  is  then  time  to  pro- 
pose some  change,  it  is  then  time  to  re- 
vert to  the  first  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  we  may  repair  the  edifice  which 
is  tottering  and  crumbling  around  us.  My 
LordSi  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  your 


Lordships  that  we  ought  not  to  yield  to 
popular  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
governed  arbUrio  popularis  amrm:  and 
that  it  frequently  becomes  the  duty  of 
legislative  and  Representative  bodies,  and 
of  all  those  having  authority,  to  resist  the 
will  of  the  people.  I  readily  admit  the 
truth  of  that  proposition.  Else  why  have 
a  Representative  body  at  all  ?  The  wildest 
democrat  in  existence,  those  who  assert 
that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people, 
would  hardly  deny  the  proposition.  No ' 
man  can  suppose  for  one  moment  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  legislative  body  to  yield  to 
every  gust  of  the  popular  breath ;  no  man 
can  suppose  that  in  questions  involving  the 
immediate  petty  interests  of  the  people 
this  should  be  done,  much  less  in  making 
those  fundamental  changes  which  affect 
the  whole  interests  of  a  great  country,  and 
of  which  the  people  are  necessarily  very 
incompetent  judges.  But,  my  Lords,  al- 
though it  may  be  our  duty  to  resist  the 
will  of  the  people  for  a  time,  is  it  possible 
to  resist  it  for  ever?  Have  we  not  in  this 
case  resisted  it  long  enoug^h  ?  I  say  this 
the  more  freely,  b^ause  I  have  on  former 
occasions  been  in  the  for^round  in  re- 
sisting Parliamentary  Reform.  Nieht 
aflter  night  have  I  resisted  it  in  another 
place,  going  far  beyond  some  of  those  who 
are  now  adverse  to  the  present  measure. 
A^herevertheflag  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  hoisted,  I  ranged  myself  under  the  op- 
posite banner ;  if  I  did  not  lift  the  standard 
of  the  constitution  and  call  its  supporters 
to  the  field,  I  was  always  ready  to  follow 
it,  and  went  beyond  others  in  repelling 
every  approach  to  Reform.  I  always  op* 
posed  in  the  other  House  of  Pariiament 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
Manchester  and  Birmingham .  I  look  back 
with  g^eat  regret  to  the  period  when  a 
motion  of  that  kind  was  hist  brought  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  because 
circumstances  connected  with  that  motion 
deprived  the  Administration  of  that  day 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  I  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  them,  for  I  think, 
and  shall,  I  believe,  always  think  that  he 
was  not  fairly  treated ;  and  that  occur- 
rence, I  own,  first  shook  my  confidence  in 
the  noble  Duke  opposite.  On  that  oc- 
casion, however  I  exposed  the  transfer  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  Birmingham,  be- 
cause in  my  own  heart  I  knew,  that  if  that 
proposition  were  adopted,  it  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  large  measure  of  Reform, 
like  that  which  is  now  ofiered  to  your 
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Lordships.  For  why,  my  Lords,  give  the 
elective  franchise  to  Birmingham  and  to 
Manchester?  Because  they  have  become 
great  emporiums  of  commerce,  daily  in- 
creasing m  wealth  and  importance.  Be- 
cause they  are  full  of  men  of  opulence, 
of  spirit,  and  intelligence,  because  they 
have  arrived  almost  at  imperial  grandeur, 
and  metropolitan  magnificence.  Such 
of  your  Lordships  as  oppose  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  and 
the  noble  Earl  who  preceded  him,  would 
give  these  towns  the  elective  franchise  be- 
cause they  have  thus  increased.  But  the 
whole  country  has  so  increased,  my  Lords ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  as  almost  all 
your  Lordships  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
there  shall  be  no  Reform,  to  be  impossible 
longer  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  large 
measure  now  proposed  or  one  equal  to  it. 
The  noble  Earl  recommended  us  to  give 
time  to  the  people,  he-said  that,  on  former 
occasions,  when  the  wishes  of  the  people 
on  this  subject,  have  been  resisted,  when 
similar  claims  were  made  and  denied, 
everything  has  returned  to  a  peaceful 
channel.  For  a  certain  time  that  may  be 
good  policy ;  the  argument  is  plausible  but 
all  experience  proves,  when  the  wishes  of 
the  people  are  founded  on  reason  and 
justice,  and  when  they  are  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  that  there  roust  come  a  time 
when  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  must  yield  to  the  popular  voice  or 
be  annihilated.  Two  of  the  great  argu- 
ments against  the  measure  are,  that  Re- 
form is  merely  used  as  a  weapon  of  party, 
.and  that  the  popular  demand  for  it  is  merely 
a  temporary  clamour,  that  springs  up  when- 
ever any  general  calamity  occurs,  and 
subsides  when  that  calamity  is  at  an  end. 
Admitting  both  these  arguments  to  be 
well-founded,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
deprive  party  of  so  formidable  a  weapon  ? 
But  when  your  Lordships  see  that,  on 
every  occasion  of  public  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, from  whatever  cause  arising,  the 
people  call  for  an  alteration  in  the  Repre- 
sentation, and  that  the  call  is  accom- 
panied with  a  deep,  rankling  sense  of  in- 
justice suffered,  and  of  rights  withheld, 
can  your  Lordships  suppose  that  an  opinion 
so  continually  revived  has  not  some  deep- 
seated  foundation,  andean  you  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  danger  of  continuing  a  permanent 
cause  for  angry  and  discontented  feelings 
to  be  revived  and  renewed  at  every  period 
of  public  distress,  and  public  calamity  ? 


Do  not,  my  Lords,  be  parties  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  evil,  if  I  must  not  say  this 
great  injustice.  What  constituted  the 
great  danger  which  attended  the  continu- 
ance of  the  system  formerly  punned  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics  ra  Ireland  ? 
That  it  gave  opportunities  to  those  who,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  "  were  always  lying 
in  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  the  country."  It  gave  a  handle  to 
those  who  were  always  ready  to  stir  up 
sedition.  The  same  kind  of  danger  that 
the  empire  was  exposed  to  by  the  refusal 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  it  is  now  ex- 
posed to  by  the  denial  of  Reform,  but  to 
a  much  greater  degree.  The  Catholics 
were  comparatively  a  small  body,  whose 
strength  could  always  be  seen  and  mea- 
sured, but  the  spirit  of  Reform  has  been 
diffused  through  the  whole  population  and 
the  whole  people  may  be  said  to  be  ready  for 
commotion.  My  Lords,  the  popular  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Reform  extends, 
your  Lordships  do  not  know  how  far ;  it 
penetrates,  your  Lordships  do  not  know 
how  deep ;  and  the  great  danger  is,  that 
it  will  break  forth  with  irresistible  violence 
when  your  Lordships  are  flattering  your- 
selves that  the  country  is  enjoying  gene- 
ral repose  and  perfect  tranquillity,  or  when 
it  is  immersed  in  other  dangers  and  has  no 
arms  to  resist  a  discontented  people.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  my  noble 
friend  who  has  just  spoken  stat^  many 
things  which  would  have  been  better  stated 
in  a  Committee.  Why  will  he  not  alloiv 
the  Bill  to  go  into  that  Committee  ?  I  am 
sure  my  noble  friend  did  himself  great 
injustice  when  he  said  that  his  right  hand 
had  so  far  forgot  its  cunning,  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  adapt  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Bill.  But  my  noble  friend 
has  not  stated  one  objection  which  doea 
not  apply  only  to  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
and  which  may  not  be  obviated  in  the 
Committee,  undoubtedly  the  measure  is 
an  extensive  one.  It  does  away  with  the 
nomination  boroughs;  it  takes  away  one 
Member  from  a  number  of  other  boroughs : 
it  alters  the  constituency  of  boroughs; 
it  proposes  to  add  to  the  county  Repre- 
sentation— a  measure  which  has  always 
been  proposed  in  every  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  submitted  to  either  House 
pf  Parliament ;  it  proposes  a  general 
alteration  of  the  qualification  throughout 
the  country ;  and  it  introduces-^which  is 
not  the  least  important  part  of  the  Bill — 
a  great  variety  of  regulations  as  to  the 
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conduct  and  management  of  elections, 
with  a  view  to  conducting  them  cheaply, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  speedy  termination. 
I  will  not  deny  that  these  are  great  and 
important  changes  and  alterations  requiring 
much  deliberation,  and  I  regret  that  so 
much  misapprehension  prevails  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  supposed  delay  in 
proceeding  with  this  Bill.  I  cannot 
concur  in  the  censure  that  has  been 
passed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  and  consideration  they  bestowed 
on  this  very  important  Bill.  That  House 
could  not  have  done  otherwise,  and  have 
done  its  duty,  and  no  time  has  been  need- 
lessly consumed,  no  delay  has  been  ex- 
cessive, considering  the  great  importance 
of  the  measure.  But  as  this  great  measure 
is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  country — as  it 
is  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
—as  It  has  been  thus  deliberated  upon, 
and  considered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  as  they,  with  a  large  majority, 
pray  your  Lordships*  concurrence — will 
you,  I  ask,  at  once  reject  it?  will  you, 
by  a  single  night's  vote,  defeat  the  hopes 
of  the  nation,  and  cast  away,  as  if  it  were 
idle  and  worthless,  the  fruit  of  so  much 
care?  Will  you  reject  it  on  the  ground 
that  you  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  entertain 
some  similar  measure  ?  If  such,  my  Lords, 
be  the  ground  of  your  opposition — if  you 
now  oppose  the  Bill,  promising  to  give  a 
better  measure  hereafter — consider,  my 
Lords,  that  such  a  promise  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  present  system,  and  the 
justification  almost  of  that  dangerous 
discontent  which  I  have  adverted  to,  and 
which  your  Lordships  will  not  in  that  case 
remedy;  but  your  Lordships  will  well 
weigh,  and  deeply  consider,  the  step  pro- 

Csed  to  you  ;  and  pause,  I  implore  you, 
fore  you  disappoint  the  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  My  noble 
friend  has  gone  into  the  whole  history  of 
this  question  since  the  American  war.  I 
can  only  say,  that  into  all  the  considera- 
tions which  that  extensive  and  discursive 
survey  embraces,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
enter,  as  the  question  before  your  Lord- 
ships is  sufficiently  extensive  and  im- 
portant in  itself.  Let  us  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
the  subject  as  it  is  brought  before  us. 
Though  all  things  may  undoubtedly  go 
well  as  long  as  the  Members  of  the  other 
House  act  harmoniously  together— sup- 
posing, however,  which  may  easily  happen, 
that  the  Memben  ratomea  by  the  popular 


voice  range  themselves  on  one  side,  de« 
termined  to  carry  this  measure,  and  those 
who  are  returned  in  a  manner  which  I 
need  not  point  out,  were  to  range  them  - 
selves  on  the  other,  what,  my  Lords,  would 
be  the  result  ?  Could  such  a  contest  be 
otherwise  than  perfectly  serious  ?  or  sup- 
pose, my  Lords,  that  we  should  range 
ourselves  in  continued  opposition  to  the 
majority  of  the  other  House  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  must  not  that  lead  to  con- 
sequences the  most  disastrous  ?  My  noble 
friend  misinterpreted  the  language  of  my 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
when  he  inferred  that  the  Bill  must  not 
be  touched  or  modified,  and  that  your 
Lordships  were  to  be  no  longer  masters  of 
the  measure — and  must  merely  register 
the  decrees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  is  not  the  conclusion  which  I  drew 
from  what  was  stated  by  my  noble  friend, 
nor  will  his  language  war  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Nothing  which  fell  from  my 
noble  friend,  can  warrant  the  assumption 
that  he  wishes  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
impede  or  control  your  Lordships*  deli« 
beration.  The  noble  Lord  has  asked  what 
is  the  basis  of  the  measure,  and  whether  it 
is  not  population  ?  Population  is  not  the 
basis  of  the  measure.  It  was  necessary 
that  we  should  have,  for  the  purposes  of 
disfranchisement,  some  practical  rule; 
and,  therefore,  the  want  of  population  was 
adopted  as  the  rule  to  disfranchise  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  But  there  is  nothing 
about  population  on  the  face  of  the  Bill. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  statements  by 
which  the  Bill  has  been  supported  in 
another  place ;  all  that  I  mean  to  say  is 
this—  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some 
strict  rule  both  for  disfranchisement  and 
for  enfranchisement,  and  population  was 
undoubtedly  chosen  as  the  rule  for  de- 
termining the  places  which  should  continue 
CO  return  Members  to  Parliament;  but 
that  mere  population  was  the  basis  adopted 
for  the  Representation  of  the  country  I 
distinctly  deny.  We  never  intended  that 
population  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
Representation  of  the  country.  The  whole 
measure  goes  to  effect  an  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  Representation,  and 
adapts  it  more  completely  to  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  the  country ;  but 
it  looks  at  property,  at  different  interests, 
and  at  different  classes,  as  well  as  at  popu- 
lation. It  is  impossible,  however,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the 
general  principle  of  Reform  is  the  only 
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question  for  our  consideration,  when  we 
have  to  determine  whether  there  sb&dl  be 
Reform  or  not.  [No,  no !]  Noble  Lords 
are  eager  to  disclaim  hostility  to  Reform ; 
every  one  is  anxious  to  shew  jthat  he  is  a 
Reformer ;  and  noble  Lords  now  as  indig- 
nantly deny  the  charge  of  being  Anti- 
reformers,  as  they  some  years  ago  would 
have  spurned  at  the  imputation  of  being 
Reformers.  When  that  is  the  case,  I  put  it 
to  your  Lordships,  as  Reform  is  the  general 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  as  that  is  now 
the  question  for  discussion,  I  put  it  to 
your  Lordships  whether  you  can  refuse  to 
read  a  Bill  the  second  time  of  which  you 
approve  the  principle?  It  is  agreeable  to 
the  course  of  your  Lordships'  proceedings 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  a  Bill  before 
going  into  a  Committee;  and  if  you  ap- 
prove of  that  principle,  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee. Or  are  your  Lordships  prepared 
to  say,  that  you  approve  of  the  Reform, 
and  will  not  go  into  a  Committee?  I 
appeal  to  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  early 
in  the  debate,  and  who  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  in  which 
he  took  a  considerable  interest,  but  which, 
I  must  say,  was  of  very  trifling  import- 
ance as  compared  to  this  Bill,  and  was  as 
inconsistent  as  a  bill  could  well  be,  and 
the  noble  Lord  pressed  your  Lordships  to 
allow  him  to  eo  into  a  Committee,  merely 
on  account  of  the  excellency  of  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  If  your  Lordships  oppose 
the  principle  of  Reform,  you  will  not  allow 
the  Bill  to  go  to  a  Committee,  but  as  your 
Lordships  are  all  Reformers,  and  as  the 
Bill  is  made  to  your  hand,  you  will  surely 
assent  to  the  second  reading,  and  amend 
and  change  it  in  Committee  according  to 
the  reason,  and  sense,  and  justice  of  the 
House.  If  not,  what  alternative  is  there  ? 
What  course  will  your  Lordships  pursue  ? 
What  do  you  propose?  If  you  will  not 
allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  a  Committee,  and 
there  is  no  other  Bill,  what  have  you  to 
offer  ?  If  it  is  necessary,  as  is  stated,  to 
appease  the  spirit  of  the  people — if  it  is 
necessary  to  propitiate  them,  your  Lord- 
ships will  allow  the  Bill  to  go  to  the 
Committee,  and  so  spare  yourselves  the 
mortification  of  hereafter  retracting,  and 
of  presenting  some  other  similar  Bill. 
The  arguments  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  details  of  the  Bill  are  fit  only 
for  the  Committee,  and  I  should  wish  to 
spare  your  Lordships'  time  by  not  now  dis- 
cussing them.  I  will  not  go,  therefore, 
into  all  the  questions  mooted  by  the  noble 


Earl.  I  do  not  deny,  that  this  is  a  measure 
of  great  importance — that  it  causes  a 
great  change — that  it  will  be  followed  by 
other  great  changes ;  that  other  measures 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  into  complete 
effect.  There  must  be  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  in  respect  to  Ministers  having 
seats  in  another  place.  There  are  some 
defects  which  may  lead  to  other  changes. 
I  would  not  exclude  Ministers  from  that 
House,  nor  allow  them  to  obtain  seats 
there  by  any  other  means  than  the  voice 
of  the  people.  1  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  see  such  a  change,  but  the  Bill 
will  make  other  changes  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  but 
to  effect  these  changes,  I  rely  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  Constitution,  and  on  its 
adapting  power,  which  has  preserved  and 
improved  it  in  times  past,  and  will  not  fail, 
I  hope,  to  preserve  and  improve  it  on 
future  occasions.  I  am  departing,  how- 
ever, from  the  rule  I  laid  down  not  to  go 
into  the  details,  which  demand  more  dis- 
cussion than  I  can  now  give  them.  I 
must  abstain,  though  that  is  doing  the 
measure  injustice,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  go  the  length  I  wish.  I 
will  only  implore  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider the  subject  well,  and  not  now  to  touch 
those  topics  which  will  best  be  considered 
in  the  Committee,  but  to  reserve  yourselves 
for  the  discussion  of  those  details  on  which 
you  are,  I  trust,  determined  to  enter  in 
another  stage  of  the  Bill.  Your  Lordships 
are  about  to  decide  a  great  question — a 
question  involving  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  empire  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  that  great  question  it  was  the  glory 
of  the  noble  Duke's  Administration  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  to  conduct  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  There  is,  however,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  to  your  Lordships,  a 
great  difference  between  this  Bill  and  that 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  That  mea- 
sure, my  Lords,  had  been  frequently 
demanded,  and  as  frequently  refused,  tiU 
at  length  you  were  forced  to  forget  your 
own  previous  resistance,  and  grant  that 
which  you  before  denied.  You  are  not 
pledged  to  any  opposition  to  this  Bill. 
You  have  it  now  m  your  power  to  grant 
what  will  be  considered  a  boon,  on  which 
the  repose  of  the  country  depends,  and 
which  is  looked  for  with  impatience.  By 
this  Bill  you  are  not  bound  in  any  manner. 
You  have  never  rejected  this,  or  any  similar 
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Bill.  Some  of  your  Lordships  may,  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  have  expressed 
an  opinion  on  Reform  ;  but  as  a  body — as 
a  House  of  Peers — you  are  unbound  and 
uncompromised .  Your  Lordships  have  free 
liberty  and  powBr  to  decide  as  you  think 
fit,  and  you  will  come  to  the  decision  free 
from  the  influence  of  fear,  free  from  all 
apprehension,  free  from  all  menace,  free 
even  from  that  fear  by  which  a  noble  and 
generous  mind  is  sometimes  led  to  rash 
and  untimely  acts — free,  my  Lords,  from 
the  imputation  of  fear.  The  noble  Duke 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  debates  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  that 
be  did  not  consider  that  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  your  Lordships*  fears.  I  am 
not  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion has  not  accomplished  all  ihat  was 
promised.  I  admit  that — but  I  would  beg 
leave  to  ask,  what  would  have  been  now 
the  state  of  Ireland  had  that  measure  not 
been  passed  into  a  law  ?  If  the  want  of 
complete  success  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
conduct  of  one  man ;  if  he  has  had  the 
power  to  oppose  the  beneficial  workings 
of  the  measure,  and  delay  its  advantages, 
I  must  say,  that  the  power  of  that  man  is 
the  creature  of  your  Lotdships'  hands; 
your  obstinacy  gave  him  influence,  and 
gave  him  the  power  which  he  possesses  to 
impede  the  healing  eflect  of  that  beneficial 
law.  That  he  should  have  had  the  power 
to  raise  obstacles  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  deeply  and  seriously  lament ;  and 
I  implore  your  Lordships  to  raise  up  no 
such  other  man,  not  to  give  a  scimitaf  into 
the  hands  of  many  such  men,  by  making 
the  people  believe  that  their  humble  peti- 
tions are  disregarded,  and  that  they  must 
not  look  to  your  Lordships  for  redress. 
Do  not,  my  Lords, arm  a  host  of  demagogues 
with  the  discontent  of  the  people.  What- 
ever other  motives  may  actuate  your  Lord- 
ships, I  implore  you  not  to  be  guilty  of 
the  rashness  of  fear ;  I  implore  you  not  to 
be  guilty  of  the  greater  rashness  of  delay. 
I  will  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  address 
of  the  Roman  Consul  to  his  council  on 
going  to  war,  when  he  planned  that 
masterly  march  which  overthrew  the  Car- 
thaginian general  before  he  could  unite 
himself  to  bis  other  forces — a  march  which, 
perhaps,  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  What  that  ereat  man  then  ad- 
dressed to  the  council,  I  will  presume  to 
repeat  to  your  Lordships.  He  assured 
VOL.  V/I.  {23-} 


them  that  their  safety  depended  on  the 
adopting  his  plan  immediately,  and  that 
there  would  be  danger  in  delay.  He  ex- 
claimed, **  Only  do  not  procrastinate — do 
not  make  that  measure  which  is  safe,  if 
adopted  immediately,  dangerous  by  delay." 
— Ne  consilium  suum,  quod  iutum  celeriias 
fecisset  temerarium  morando  facerent. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington :  • — I  concur, 
my  Lords,  entirely  with  the  noble  Viscount 
who  spoke  last,  in  the  opinion  that  this 
measure  is  a  most  extensive  one.  It  goea 
to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  our  Repre* 
sentation ;  it  aflects  the  counties,  towns, 
and  boroughs ;  it  destroys  or  disturbs  every 
existing  interest ;  and,  as  the  noble  Lord 
said,  it  will  require  further  changes.  It 
alters  all  the  relations  of  Representation, 
and  even  the  proportions  of  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  mo- 
narchy. It  is  the  most  considerable 
alteration  and  change  ever  proposed.  The 
noble  Lord  says,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
unless  it  went  to  a  great  extent ;  and  he 
tells  your  Lordships  it  ought  to  go  to  a 
Committee ;  and  that  we  should  not  reject 
the  measure  now,  but  proceed  to  consider 
its  details  in  a  Committee.  Notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  changes  it  is  to  eflect,  it  will 
be  followed  by  other  changes,  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  working,  and  adapt  it 
practically  to  our  Constitution.  Ought 
we  not  to  know  what  those  changes  are 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  this 
Bill  in  a  Committee  ? 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve on  a  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  introduced  the  measure.  He 
did  me  the  honour  to  notice  my  conduct* 
The  noble  Earl,  when  he  opened  the  mea- 
sure to  your  Lordships,  made  some  ob- 
servations on  me.  He  seems  to  prefer 
that  course  to  explaining  or  defending  his 
own  measures.  The  noble  Earl  seemed 
to  forget  that  there  was  any  necessity  to 
defend  his  own  measure  or  explain  it  to 
the  House,  and  chose  rather  to  criticise 
me  and  my  language,  and  the  language 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  and 
our  conduct  and  language  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  Session.  The  noble  Earl 
thought  proper  to  find  fault  with  my  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  constitution  of  Par- 
liament, and  attributed  to  me,  and  to 
what  1  said  in  Parliament,  the  spirit  of 
Reform  in  the  country,  and  the  breaking 

*  Reprinted  from  the  corrected  report,  pub* 
lished  by  Monaj. 
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up  of  the  late  Government.  The  noble 
Earl  found  fault  with  my  opinion  of  Parlia- 
metit ;  but  what  had  the  Parliament  done 
up  to  the  moment  when  I  was  speakihg 
to  make  it  undeserving  of  our  approba- 
tion ?  My  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby),  who  has  spoken  with  great 
ability,  regretted  that  I  should  have  made 
the  statement  I  did  make  to  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Parliament.  My  Lords,  I  beg  my  noble 
friend  and  the  noble  Earl  to  recollect,  that 
when  I  spoke  of  the  Parliament,  I  spoke 
as  the  King's  Minister,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  King's  Minister  to  support  the 
institutions  of  the  country  :  it  had  never, 
when  I  was  in  office,  been  the  practice  for 
the  King's  Ministers  to  give  up  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  abandon  them 
the  moment  they  were  attacked. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  I  wanted  an  example 
of  the  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  House 
of  Coitimons,  I  should  Bnd  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  Earl,  the  last  time,  I  believe, 
that  he  spoke  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1817,  the  noble 
Lord  said, '  Constituted  as  it  now  was,  he 
'  in  his  conscience  believed  that  the  House 
'  of  Commons  was,  of  all  other  institutions, 

*  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
'  the  institution  best  calculated  for  the 
'  general  protection  of  the  subject.     Sup- 

*  ported  by  the  people  in  temperate  and 

*  firm  claims  for  redress,  it  was  not  only 

*  able,  but  certain  to  remedy  every  wrong. 
'  It  was  capable  to  act  as  the  most  efficient 
'  control  upon  the  executive,  by  diminish- 

*  ing  the  means  of  corruption  and  reducing 
*the  pressure  of  a  severe  and  grinding 

*  taxation.'*  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Earl  himself  in  1817  ;  and  what,  I 
would  ask,  had  the  Parliament  done  sub- 
sequently to  deserve  the  disapprobation  of 
the  noble  Earl — what  had  it  done  between 
1817  and  the  moment  when  I  pronounced 
that  approbation  of  Parliament  of  which 
my  noble  friend  and  the  noble  Earl  have 
expressed  so  much  disapprobation  ?  When 
the  noble  Earl  quotes  what  I  said  not 
quite  a  twelvemonth  ago,  he  might,  I 
think,  quote  it  correctly.  What  \  said 
was,  that  Parliament  had  done  its  duty 
by  the  country,  and  enjoyed  its  confidence. 
I  said,  that  if  I  had  to  create  a  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament,  I  could  not  create  thai 
which  existed,  because  I  did  not  believe 
the  wit  of  man  could  invent  such  a  system  ; 

—    '  ■  I" r-»^M   I —  —       . 
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but  I  said  that  I  would  do  my  endeavour 
to  establish  one  like  it,  in  which  property, 
and  particularly  property  in  land,  shoQid 
be  preponderant.  That  was  what  I  said ; 
and  I  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  the  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown) 
deliver  a  similar  opinion.  He  had  stated, 
that  in  any  system  of  Representation  which 
he  could  support,  property  and  learning 
must  be  preponderant.  I  said,  that  I 
should  consider  it  ray  duty  to  resist  the 
adopting  of  any  plan  of  Reform  that 
should  be  brought  forward  :  I  spoke  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  I  meant  to  resist  Reform. 

The  noble  Lords  say,  that  this  statement 
of  mine  caused  great  enmity  to  me,  and 
created  that  spirit  of  Reform  which  has 
since  pervaded  the  whole  country.  I  beg 
the  noble  Earl's  pardon  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Reform  in  this  country  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
true,  that  ever  since  the  American  war  a 
desire  for  Parliamentary  Reform  has  been 
manifested  in  this  country — it  has  been 
manifested  particularly  when  any  disturb- 
ance or  insurrection  has  occurred  in  any 
of  the  neighbouring  foreign  countries — 
above  all,  since  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  when  there  Has  been  any  extraordinary 
distress  or  difficulty  in  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  that,  from  year  to 
year,  the  manifestations  of  such  a  desire 
have  been  less  frequent.  I  have,  indeed, 
the  authority  of  those  most  friendly  to 
Reform  for  saying,  that  the  manifestations 
of  the  desire  for  Reform  were  less  frequent 
till  the  period  of  thd  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  than  they  had  formerly  been  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  happened,  unfortu- 
nately, that,  a  few  days  before  the  Ordi- 
nances were  issued  in  Paris,  his  Majesty 
had  dissolved  the  Parliament.  At  the 
elections,  my  Lords,  a  strong  spirit  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  exhibited.  In 
several  contests,  candidates  for  seats  in 
Parliament  were  called  upon  to  pledge 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  Parliaments 
ary  Reform.  In  many  contested  elections, 
the  contest  was  decicied  in  favour  of  the 
candidate  who  declared  himself  a  Re- 
former. 

Tlie  noble  Earl  has  likewise  referred  to 
what  1  said  on  the  2nd  of  November,  itt 
this  Hoiise,  as  the  cause  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  city  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  commuoieatin^ 
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to  hira,  thai  his  Majesty  would  not  visit 
the  city  on  the  9th  of  November. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  7th  of 
November.  The  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  write  it  were 
known  to  the  Khig's  servants  on  the  5th 
and  6th. 

The  noble  Lords  have  the  papers  in 
their  own  hands.  I  beg  to  know  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  information  which  we 
had  received  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
advice  which  we  considered  it  our  duty  to 
give  our  Sovereign,  and  to  obtain  his 
commands,  on  the  7th  of  November  ?  The 
noble  Lords  have  not  themselves  thought 
proper  to  advise  his  Majesty  as  yet  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  city.  I  may  fairly  presume, 
therefore,  that  our  advice  was  judicious  on 
the  7th  of  November. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  this  advice  necessary  were 
occasioned  by  what  I  said  in  Parliament; 
that  is  to  say,  that  having  spoken  in 
Parliament  on  the  2nd,  the  effect  produced 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
.was  such,  by  the  5tli,  that  the  King's 
servants  were  obliged  to  advise  the  King 
on  the  7th  not  to  visit  the  city.  Is  this 
possible,  my  Lords?  I  again  call  upon 
the  noble  Lords  to  say  whether  we  were 
or  were  not  justified  in  giving  the  advice 
which  we  did  give  ? 

My  Lords,  the  state  of  the  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  countrv,  hnd  been  influenced  by  the 
ktate  of  affairs  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  the  state 
of  affairs  which  occasioned  those  circum- 
stances which  induced  us  to  advise  the 
King  not  to  visit  the  city ;  and  not  any 
opinion  of  mine  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
delivered  in  this  House  on  the  night  of  the 
Snd  of  November,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  known  at  all  till  the  drd,  and 
eould  not,  therefore,  have  occasioned,  by 
the  5th,  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Then  the  noble  Lord  has, 
notwithstanding  my  repeated  contradic- 
tions and  explanations,  asserted  that  my 
opinions  upon  Parliamentary  Refbrm,  as 
delivered  upon  the  2nd  of  November,  had 
occasioned  the  resignation  of  the  King's 
late  Ministers,  my  colleagues  and  myself. 
My  Lords,  we  retired  from  the  King's 
service  on  Tuesday,  the  1 6th  of  November, 
because  we  found,  that  on  Monday,  the 
15th,  on  an  important  question,  we  no 
longtr   pofsessea  the  confidence  of  the 


House  of  Commons.  We  decided  in 
consequence  to  resign,  and  we  actually 
requested  his  Majesty  to  accept  our 
resignation  on  Tuesday,  the  day  following. 

If  we  had  delayed  to  carry  our  design 
into  execution,  the  great  question  of  Pv- 
liamentary  Reform,  in  which  1  cannot 
but  think  the  interests  of  the  monarchy 
are  involved,  would  have  been  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
and  those  interests  defended  bv  a  Ministry 
no  longer  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  and  which  must,  therefore,  have 
gone  out  of  office. 

If  the  question  on  Monday,  the  15th 
of  November,  had  been  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that 
We  should  have  been  in  a  minority.  My 
reason  for  being  of  that  opinion  is,  that  it 
appears  on  the  division,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  in  March 
last,  many  Members  voted  i^inst  it  who 
had  been  in  the  majority  on  the  15th  of 
November.  Whatever  might  be  the  degree 
in  which  the  Members  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment were  pledged  to  Reform,  I  think 
myself  justified  in  the  statement,  that  my 
opinion  upon  Parliamentary  Reform  did 
not  occasion  our  resignation ;  and  that 
most  probably  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  noble  Lord  assumed  his 
office  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  on 
that  day  he  stated  to  your  Lordships  on 
what  principles  he  intended  to  conduct 
the  Government  of  the  country.  Among 
other  intentions  he  stated  that  of  proposing 
a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  obtained  the  King's 
consent  to  enable  him  to  bring  forward 
this  proposition,  as  the  Minister,  and  with 
the  power  and  influence  of  Government. 
The  noble  Lord's  words  upon  that  occa- 
sion were  very  remarkable,  and  deserving 
of  your  Lordships'  attention. 

lour  Lordships  will  observe,  that  the 
noble  Lord  told  you  that  he  intended  to 
found  his  plan  of'^Reform  ^on  the  basis  of 
'  the  institutions  of  the  country;'  and,  as 
he  explained,  'a  Reform,  limited  by  a 
'  desire  to  stand,  as  far  as  prudence  will 

*  permit,  by  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  to 
'  prevent  the  sudden  disturbance  of  out 

*  settled  institutions  by  too  large  and  ex* 

*  tensive  changes.'  He  now  teHs  you,  that 
he  had  brought  in  a  measure  which  would 
effect  a  great  change  In  them ;  and  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State  adds,  that  these 
changes  must  be  followed  by  others.    They 
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must  be  so  followed,  or  the  ^vernment 
of  ihe  country  will  be  impracticable. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord's  plan,  which,  after  long  dis- 
cussion, was  read  a  second  time  by  the 
decision  of  a  small  majority.  This  measure 
altered  everything — it  changed  or  destroy- 
ed every  interest  in  the  country.  Instead 
of  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  it  destroyed  them  all ; 
and,  among  other  things,  altered  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  Representatives  in 
Parliament  from  the  different  kingdoms  of 
the  united  empire. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  proportion  of  Representatives 
for  England  should  not  be  diminished,  to 
which  proposition,  after  long  debate,  the 
House  of  Commons  agreed  by  a  majority 
of  seven.  The  principle  of  the  noble 
Lord's  bill  had  been  agreed  to.  Why  did 
not  the  noble  Lords  persevere  and  carry 
through  their  Bill,  making  such  alterations 
as  might  render  it  palatable  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  consistent  with  the 
established  practice  of  the  Constitution  ? 
This  did  not  suit  their  purpose.  They 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  advised  their 
Sovereign  to  appeal  to  his  people.  I 
attribute  all  our  misfortunes  to  that  event. 
The  noble  Lords  advised  their  Sovereign 
upon  that  occasion  to  come  to  Parliament, 
and  to  make  this  speech : — 

*  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purr 

*  pose  of  proroguing  this  Parliament,  with 
'  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution. 

'  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this 
'  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
'  the  sense  of  ipy  people,  in  the  way  in 
'  which   it  may  be  most  constitutionally 

*  and  authentically  expressed,  on  the  ex- 
'  pediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the 
'  Representation  as  circumstances  may  seem 
'  to  require ;  and  which,  founded  upon  the 

*  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
'  tion,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the 
^  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
'  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of 
*my  people.'* 

The  dissolution  then  made,  and  the 
Speech  delivered  by  his  Majesty,  were  both 
upon  a  principle  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  precedents  according  to  which 
the  measure  was  adopted.  In  1784,  the 
King,  George  drd,  differed  from  his  Mi- 
nisters upon   a   great   question.      They 
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retired  from  his  service,  and  his  Majesty 
appointed  other  Ministers.  Those  Mi- 
nisters did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  King 
dissolved  his  Parliament,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  session,  in  the  words  which  I  am 
about  to  read  to  your  Lordships : — 

*  On  a  full  consideration  of  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  have  produced 
it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an  end  to  this 
session  of  Parliament. 

*  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  country,  in  such 
a  situation,  to  recur  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  the  sense  of  my  people  by  calling 
a  new  Parliament. 

'  I  trust  that  this  measure  will  tend  to 
obviate  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
unhappy  divisions  and  distractions  which 
have  lately  subsisted  ;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous important  objects  which  will  require 
consideration  may  be  afterwards  proceed- 
ed upon  with  less  interruption  and  with 
happier  efiect. 

'  I  can  have  no  other  object  but  to  pre- 
serve the  true  principles  of  our  free  and' 
happy  Constitution ;  and  to  employ  the 
powers  entrusted  to  me  by  law  for  the 
only  end  for  which  they  were  giveti — the 
good  of  my  people.'  • 
I  will  not  give  your  Lordships  the  trouble 
of  listening  to  the  perusal  of  the  case  of 
1807,  which  stands  precisely  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  1784.  In  both, 
the  King  differed  in  opinion  with  his  Mi- 
nisters and  with  the  Parliament  upon 
measures  upon  which  his  Majesty  had 
decided ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
his  people,  and  called  upon  them  to  elect 
a  Parliament  which  should  give  their  con- 
fidence to  the  Ministers  of  his  choice,  in 
carrying  on  the  measures  which  he  ap- 
proved. The  transaction  was  brought  to  a 
close  bcffore  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people.  The  people  were  not  called  upon 
to  deliberate  upon  any  measure;  but  the 
appeal  to  them  was  rather,  it  may  be  said, 
in  favour  of  the  men  whom  his  Majesty 
had  named  as  his  Ministers.  In  the  case 
of  1831,  however,  the  noble  Lords  have 
advised  their  Sovereign  to  refer  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  people — not  whether  the 
King  was  to  be  supported  in  naming  his 
Ministers — not  whether  Parliament  is  to 
be  reformed,  because,  upon  the  principle 
of  Reform,  there  was  a  majority  in  the  late 
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House  of  Commons — but  upon  a  particular 
plan  of  Reform,  which  was  accordingly 
discussed  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  the  dissolution, 
and  of  this  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that 
I  charge  4he  noble  Lords  with  having 
excited  the  spirit  which  existed  in  the 
country  at  the  period  of  the  last  general 
election ;  and  with  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  unconstitutional  practice,  hitherto 
unknown,  of  electing  delegates  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  to  Parliament — delegates 
to  obey  the  daily  instructions  of  their 
constituents,  and  to  be  cashiered  if  they 
should  disobey  them,  whatever  may  be 
their  own  opinion;  instead  of  being,  as 
they  have  been  hitherto,  independent 
Members  of  Parliament,  to  deliberate  with 
their  colleagues  upon  matters  of  common 
concern,  and  to  decide  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  aftersuch  deli- 
beration and  debate.  This  is  an  evil  of 
which  the  country  will  long  feel  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
these  discussions. 

My  Lords,  this  measure,  thus  debated 
by  the  people,  and  thus  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  in  Parliament,  for  the 
decision  of  Members  thus  delegated  to 
give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  alters  everything; 
and  requires,  as  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State  says,  still  further  alterations  in  the 
State,  in  order  to  render  it  practicable  to 
carry  on  the  Government  at  all. 

I  will  not,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
enter  much  into  the  details  of  the  system 
proposed,  which  have  been  well  consider- 
ed and  exposed  by  my  noble  friends  the 
noble  Earl  (Lord  Harrowby)  and  the  noble 
Baron  (Lord  Whamclifie)  behind  me. 
One  of  my  objections  to  the  system  pro- 
posed for  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  boroughs  and  towns  is  its 
uniformity,  and  which  objection  was,  by 
the  by,  mentioned  by  one  of  my  noble 
friends.  The  electors  are  all  the  house- 
holders, payers  of  a  rent  of  10/.  and  up- 
wards; these  householders,  in  towns  in 
the  south  of  England — I  mean  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surry,  Hants,  Berk- 
shire, and  Oxford — will  consist  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  every  house  in  such  towns  as 
will  not  require  a  supplement  under  the 
Bill  to  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioners ; 
these  will  be  generally  the  shopkeepers — 
a  class  of  persons  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  combine  in  political  views — and 
to  be  acted  upon  by  political  clubs  and 
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some  months  ago  in  the  Strand,  with  a  view 
to  assist  these  newly-formed  corporations 
in  selecting  their  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament. 

It  is  true  that  this  society  dissolved 
itself  as  soon  as  its  existence  was  observed 
upon  here  or  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. But  political  combinations  among 
these  voters  in  boroughs  and  towns  will 
hereafter  be  much  more  probable  than  it 
has  been  heretofore  among  the  various 
interests  of  whieh  the  borough  constitu- 
ency has  been,  formed. 

These  combinations,  or  the  influence  of 
such  an  association  as  I  have  described 
and  has  existed,  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  public  interests.  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ships besides  to  observe,  that  in  nearly 
every  town  not  requiring  a  supplement, 
every  householder  will  have  a  vote,  in- 
cluding daily  labourers,  every  description 
of  menial  servant,  waiters,  hostlers,  posti- 
lions at  inns,  and  such  like.  In  respect 
to  counties  it  appears  that  sixty-two 
Members  are  to  be  added  to  this  branch 
of  the  Representation ;  of  which  fifty  to 
counties  to  be  divided,  two  to  York- 
shire, and  ten  to  counties  which  are  to 
have  three  Members  each*  An  addition 
is  to  be  made  to  the  county  constituency, 
by  enabling  10/.  copyholders  to  vote  as 
well  as  freeholders  and  leaseholders  hold- 
ing tenements  of  50/.  yearly  rent,  and 
even  occupiers  of  land  paying  that  sum. 

I  cannot  consider  that  this  system  will 
place  the  landed  interest  in  the  same  rela* 
tion  towards  the  commercial  or  manu&c- 
turing  interest,  as  that  in  which  it  stands 
at  present.  I  doubt  the  county  Repre- 
sentation, as  it  stands  at  present,  being 
capable  of  protecting  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Members  of  the  close  boroughs.  These 
are  the  true  protectors  of  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
riches  in  all  towns,  owing  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  commerce,  has 
given  great  influence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  all  county  elections.  Thu 
influence  will  be  increased  by  giving  votes 
to  copyholders  and  holders  of  50/.  leases : 
these  are  generally  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  shopkeepers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  some  counties  in  England,  there  is  not 
a  single  acre  of  land,  not  in  a  town,  held 
by  a  lease. 

Towns  placed  in  schedules  A  and  B,  de- 
prived of  their  Members,  will  continue  to 
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the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated — 
which  elections  will  be  farther  influenced 
by  other  arrangements  of  the  Bill ;  giving 
votes  to  the  freeholders  of  certain  counties 
of  towns  in  the  elections  of  neighbouring 
counties. 

The  Members  for  counties  will,  there* 
fore,  be  nearly  as  much  under  the  control 
of  the  constituency  residing  in  towns,  as 
the  Members  for  the  towns  themselves 
will.  But,  my  Lords,  the  question  for  us 
to  consider,  in  the  formation  of  this  new 
system,  is,  not  only  what  .is  the  system 
which  will  best  maiptain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  county  interest  and  the  town 
interest,  but  what  will  best  form  for  the 
country  a  Grovernment.  That  is  the  most 
important  point  for  our  consideration,  and 
for  the  people.  We  must  take  care  that, 
after  all  this  shall  be  done,  there  will  be  a 
Government  in  the  country. 

We  must  consider  not  only  the  Repre- 
sentation of  England,  but  likewise  that  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  respect  to 
SfN>t1and  and  its  Representation,  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  either  to  pronounce 
whether  the  Representation  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  reformed ;  but  I  must 
repeat  the  words  of  a  noble  Lord,  whose 
loss  I  shall  never  cease  to  lament,  respect- 
ing that  country  (I  mean  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool)  "  that  Scotland  was  the  best- 
conditioned  country  in  Europe."  I  believe 
I  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  govern- 
ed countries  in  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  it 
has  been  the  noost  prosperous. 

We  are  bound  talook  at  what  is  about 
to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  Scotland.  In  counties  in  Scotland, 
freeholders,  leaseholders,  copyholders  (al- 
lowing for  the  difference  of  tenure)  and 
occupiers  of  land  paying  a  rent  of  SQL 
a-year,  are  to  have  votes,  the  same  as  in 
the  counties  in  England.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns  will  have  the  same  influence 
over  the  elections  for  counties  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  influence  will  be  more 
powerful  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
because  there  are  more  large  towns  in 
Scotland,  which,  under  the  system,  will 
not  send  Representatives  of  their  own, 
than  there  will  be  in  England.  The 
county  Members  from  Scotland  can  no 
longer  be  reckoned  upon  as  supporters  of 
the  landed  interest.  The  franchises  of 
the  borough  towns  in  Scotland  will  be 
given  to  10/.  householders,  as  in  England ; 
ftad  these  will|  of  courM|  be  in  what  m 


called  the  commercial  or  manufacturing 
interest. 

In  respect  to  Ireland,  the  change  is  the 
same  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
Ireland,  there  are  few  holders  of  land  ex- 
cepting upon  lease.  But  every  tenant 
upon  every  estate  will  have  a  vote  for  a 
county.  In  the  towns,  10/.  householders 
are  to  vote.  These  towns  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  dose  Corporations,  and 
counties  of  towns.  The  first  were  formed 
by  King  James  1st,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  in  Parliament  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland, 
upon  which  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  pre- 
sently. The  returns  for  these  Corporations 
are  now  to  be  made  by  the  10/^  house* 
holders  of  these  same  towns* 

In  counties  of  towns  the  voters  are  to 
be  the  resident  freemen  of  the  Corporation, 
and  405.  freeholders,  as  at  present,  and 
resident  lOZ.  householders.  All  these  ar- 
rangements depart  from  those  of  the  Acts 
of  1828.  Those  AcU  left  the  right  of 
election  in  Corporations,  and  in  counties  of 
towns,  as  they  had  been  settled  and  left  at 
the  Union.  They  deprived  40f.  free- 
holders of  their  right  of  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  counties,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  exercise  of  that  right  gave  an 
undue  preponderating  influence  to  persons 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  50/.  leaseholders  will,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  take  the  place  of  the 
409.  freeholders,  and  all  will  equally  be 
the  tool  of  the  priest.  For  the  close  Cor* 
porations  established  by  King  James,  10/. 
householders  are  to  vote.  These  are  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

In  counties  of  towns  we  had  refused  to 
deprive  40s.  freeholders  of  their  franchise. 
The  freemen  of  these  Corporations  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  Protestants,  and 
they  can  be  increased  without  limitation. 
The  freeholders  are  generally  Roman 
Catholics.  We  did  not  think  proper  to 
alter  the  balance  between  the  two,  by 
leaving  to  the  Corporations  the  unlimited 
power  of  increasing  its  freemeui  while  the 
40s.  freehold  right  should  have  been  ex« 
tinguished.  But  the  noble  Lords  have 
gone  to  work  in  another  way,  and,  having 
first  deprived  non-resident  freemen  of 
these  counties  of  towns,  who  are  Protest- 
ants, of  their  votes,  they  have  left  un-* 
touched  the  Roman  Catholic  40s.  free- 
holders, and  have  besides  added  to  the 
constituency  of  those  counties  of  towns  all 
the  10/.  hoHseboldere.  These  aiie  likeariif 
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Roman  Catholics.  The  noble  Lords  have 
thus  had  the  merit  of  establishing  a 
Roman  Catholic  predominant  interest  in 
every  county  of  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
every  close  Corporation  formed  for  the 
protection  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  every  county. 

I  will  refer  presently  to  the  conse* 
quences  of  these  arrangements  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Ent^Iand  in 
Ireland.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  your 
Lordships  to  observe,  that  the  Irish  Re- 
presentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
cannot  be  considered  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  land. 

The  due  balance  between  the  landed 
interest  and  the  commercial  and  manuftic- 
turing  interest  in  Parlia.nent  must  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  small  importance,  in 
comparison  with  the  more  important  object 
of  considering  what  will  be  the  sort  of  House 
of  Commons  which  such  a  constituency, so 
formed,  will  give  us. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire,  per- 
sons in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  liable 
to,  and  even  existing  under  the  most  per- 
nicious influences,  are  to  have  votes,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  to  exercise  political 
power.  Persons  in  those  stations  of  life 
do  exercise  political  power  already ;  but  in 
few  places  in  large  masses  preponderating 
over  the  influence  of  other  classes  of 
society.  What  must  we  expect  when 
these  lower  classes  will  preponderate  every- 
where ?  We  know  what  sort  of  Represent- 
atives are  returned  by  the  places  I  have 
described.  What  are  we  to  expect  when 
the  whole  Representation,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  wi^  be  of  the  same  description  ? 

We  hear  sometimes  of  Radical  Reform ; 
and  we  know  that  the  term  applies  to 
Universal  SuflVage,  Vote  hy  Ballot,  An- 
nual Parliaments,  and  their  consequences. 
But  I  declare,  that  looking  at  these 
changes  pervading  every  part  of  the  Re- 
presentation, root  and  branch,  destroying 
or  changing  everything  that  has  existed, 
even  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Re- 
presentatives from  the  three  kingdoms 
iixed  by  treaty,  I  should  call  this  a  Ra- 
dical Reform,  rather  than  Reform  of  any 
other  description.  Is  there  no  danger 
that,  bad  as  what  is  proposed,  it  will  go 
further  than  would  appear  to  be  contem- 

J elated  by  the  noble  Lords?  A  noble 
riend  of  mine  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  has 
stated  the  danger  which  will  result  from 
this  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple 00  which  it  stands.    It  stands,  with 


respoct  to  large  towns,  on  the  principle  of 
population.  Certain  towns  are  selected 
to  send  two  Members  because  they  havo 
above  20,000  inhabitants.  Certain  others 
to  send  one  Member  because  they  have 
above  9,000  or  10,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  in  reserve  a  number  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  Members  not  yet  allotted  to 
any  constituency.  Will  it  be  possible  to 
refuse  to  extend  the  right  of  sending  Mem* 
bers  to  Parliament  to  any  town  or  parish, 
which  may  prove  that  its  numbers  exceed 
10,000  or  20,000  inhabitants  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  ques*- 
tion  of  numbers.  How  does  it  happen 
that  there  are  four  or  five  most  beautiful, 
rich,  and  flourishing  county  towns  in 
England,  placed  in  schedule  B?  These 
county  towns  are  not  only  rich  in  them- 
selves, and  by  the  settlements  of  gentry 
residing  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  they 
are  more  populous  than  is  required  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  accustomed  number  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  happens,  however,  that  a  part  of  tbo 
population  of  each  inhabit  a  part  of  the 
existing  town,  not  in,  but  contiguous  to 
the  Corporation,  as  fixed  by  its  ancient 
charters;  such  limits  not  containing 
4,000  soub,  the  numbers  required.  We 
are  then  told  that  numbers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  various  settlements  of  the 
Representation  under  this  Bill  1 

Taking  the  whole  view  of  this  system  of 
Representation  to  be  established  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
turned by  it,  will  be  a  democratical  as- 
sembly of  the  worst  description;  that 
Radical  Reform,  Vote  bv  Ballot,  and  all 
the  cvtl  consequences  to  be  expected  from 
the  deliberations  of  such  an  assembly, 
roust  follow  from  its  establishment.  I 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  pause  before  you 
agree  to  establish  such  a  system  in  your 
country. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  people  wish  for 
this  measure ;  and  when  we  express  our 
sense  of  the  danger  which  attends  it  on 
account  of  the  democratical  power  which 
it  tends  to  establish,  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  calm  our  apprehensions  by  the  assurance 
that  the  people  are  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  that  feeling  of 
the  people — if  we  are  to  adopt  this  mea- 
sure because  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
peoplci  and  because  they  are  attached  to 
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the  Government  of  King,  Lords,'  and  Com- 
mons, why  do  we  not  at  once  adopt  the 
measure  which  we  know  that  the  people  pre- 
fer— I  mean  Radical  Reform  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and 
Annual  Parliaments  ?  If  we  are  to  make 
a  change,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not 
going  the  full  length  that  the  people  wish, 
if  we  can  be  sure  that  the  measure  will 
not  injure  the  Government,  that  to  which 
they  are  attached,  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons. 

But  before  we  go  further,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  examine  what  is  the  Go- 
vernment of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
as  established  in  this  kingdom.  In  this 
Government  the  King  is  at  the  head  of 
everything.  All  the  power  is  in  his  hands. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  bead  of 
the  law.  Justice  is  administered  in  his 
name.  He  is  the  protector  of  the  peace 
of  the  country,  the  head  of  its  political  ne- 
gotiations, and  of  its  armed  force — not  a 
shilling  of  public  money  can  be  expended 
without  his  order  and  signature.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  immense  powers, 
the  King  can  do  nothing  that  is  contrary 
to  law,  or  to  the  engagements  of  himself 
or  his  predecessors.  The  King  calls  Par- 
liament to  assist  him  with  its  counsels,  de 
arduis  regni^  and  those  are  responsible  for 
his  acts  who  carry  them  into  execution. 
His  Ministers  are  responsible  not  only  for 
the  legality,  but  for  the  prudence  and 
fitness  of  his  acts.  To  whom  are  they 
responsible  ?  To  this,  and  the  other  House 
of  rarliament,  to  the  latter  principally,  on 
account  of  the  greater  activity  of  its  in- 
quisitorial power — on  account  of  its  pos- 
sessing exclusively  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  for  other  reasons.  Every  act  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  King,  is  liable  to  be 
brought  under  discussion  in,  and  is,  in 
fact,  controlled  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  consider  of  what  descrip- 
tion of  men  the  House  of  Commons  is 
likely  to  be  composed,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, in  order  that  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  they  will  exercise  their  high  functions 
with  wisdom  and  discretion. 

It  was  on  these  grounds,  that  I  some 
time  ago  called  upon  the  noble  Earl  to 
state  by  what  influence  he  intended  to 
carry  on  the  King*s  Government  in  Par- 
liament, according  to  the  principles  fixed 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
practice  from  that  period  to  this,  when 


this  Reform  Bill  should  be  passed.  The 
noble  Lord  answered  immediately — not  by 
means  of  corruption.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
ray  Lords.  I  am  convinced  that  the  noble 
Lord  is  incapable  of  resorting  to  such 
means,  as  I  hope  he  believes  that  I  am  in- 
capable of  resorting  to  them.  I  did  not 
consider  this  any  answer  to  my  question, 
which  I  repeated  in  a  subsequent  discus- 
sion, on  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  noble  Baron  behind  me  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe).  The  noble  Earl  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
questions ;  that  Parliament  was  to  decide 
for  itself;  and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  Government 

I  beg  your  Lordships  to  consider  what 
are  the  questions  which  in  every  week, 
and  on  every  day,  are  brought  under  the 
discussion  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
questions  afiecting  the  honour,  the  inter- 
ests, the  rights,  the  property  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  country,  which  the  King  is 
bound  by  his  oath  to  protect,  and  in  the 
protection  of  which,  all  are  equally  inter- 
ested. They  are  questions  regarding^  the 
proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice,  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  public  force,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  which  occur  daily,  in 
which  every  individual  is  interested.  I  put 
legislation  out  of  the  question :  but  can 
the  King  from  that  Throne  give  to  his  sut^ 
•jects  the  necessary  protection  for  their 
rights  and  property  ?  No,  my  Lords.  It  is 
only  by  the  influence  of  property  over  the 
elections  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  of  this  House,  and  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  upon  its  proceedings, 
that  the  great  powers  of  such  a  body  as  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  exercised  with 
discretion  and  safety.  The  King  could 
not  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  station, 
nor  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  formed  on  the  principle 
and  plan  proposed  by  this  Bill. 

There  is  one  institution  which  would 
become  peculiarly  liable  to  attack  in  such 
a  House  of  Commons,  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  right  reverend 
Bench,  and  that  is,  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  This 
Church  is  the  object  of  a  fundamental 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between 
the  two  countries,  and  is  secured  by  Acts 
of  both  Parliaments,  and  the  King  is, 
besides,  sworn  to  maintain  its  right  and 
possessions;  can  any  man  believe  that, 
when  the  Representatives  for  Ireland  come 
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to  be  elected  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  Bill,  the  Church  of  England  in  Ire- 
land can  be  maintained  ? 

I  have  already  shown  that  these  Repre- 
sentatiTes  must  be  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Who  are  those  who  now  show  the  greatest 
hostility  to  the  Church,  its  rights  and  pos- 
sessions ?— the  Members  for  populous 
places.  The  reason  is,  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  Church  of  their  property  is  one 
of  the  popular  objects  of  the  day.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is,  and  its  effect  will  be, 
to  increase  the  number  of  this  description 
of  Members  in  Parliament,  and  to  render 
the  influence  of  this  party  predominant 
and  irresistible. 

I  believe  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
has  already  found  the  Members  returned 
by  Ireland,  under  this  influence,  very  in- 
convenient to  himself,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion;  and  it  appears,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  conducts  the 
affiiirs  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  under  the  necessity,  very  lately, 
of  giving  up  a  measure  which  he  thought 
important  for  the  benefit  and  peace  of 
Ireland,  because  the  Member^  from  Ire- 
land, of  this  party,  were  opposed  to  it. 
How  can  the  nobl^  Lord  suppose,  that  the 
Church  of  England  can  be  protected,  or 
even  the  Union  itself  preserved  in  a  Re- 
formed Parliament?  There  is  no  man, 
who  considers  what  the  Government  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is,  and  the 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  who  must  not  see,  that  Government 
will  become  impracticable  when  the  three 
branches  shall  be  separate ;  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  uncontrolled  in 
Its  action  by  any  of  the  existing  influences. 

A  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Winchtlsea) 
who  has  spoken  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
has  made  an  observation  to  your  Lord- 
ships, which  well  deserves  your  attention. 
The  noble  Earl  has  told  you,  that  if  you 
increase  but  a  little  the  democratic  power 
in  the  State,  the  step  can  never  be  with- 
drawn. Your  Lordships  must  continue  in 
the  same  course  till  you  have  passed 
through  the  miseries  of  a  revolution,  and 
thence  to  a  military  despotism,  and  the 
evils  which  attend  that  system  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  denied,  that  this  Bill 
mast  increase  beyond  measure  the  demo- 
cratic power  of  the  State — that  it  must 
constitute  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
fierce  democracy :  what  must  be  the  con* 
teqttciicesi  your  Lordthips  will  Judge. 


I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  ad* 
verting  to  the  merits  of  the  system  of  Go* 
vernment  which  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  moment,  upon  which  my  opinion 
is  by  no  means  altered.  No  man  denies 
that  we  have  enjoyed  g^eat  advantages; 
that  we  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  than  were  ever  en- 
joyed by  any  nation  ;  that  we  have  more 
riches,  the  largest  fortunes,  personal  as 
well  as  real,  more  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, than  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
taken  together ;  the  richest,  most  exten- 
sive, most  peopled,  and  most  prosperous 
foreign  colonies  and  possessions,  that  any 
nation  ever  possessed.  There  is  not  an 
important  position  in  the  world,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  commerce, 
or  military  defence,  that  does  not  belong 
to  us. 

If  this  democratic  Assembly  should 
once  be  established  in  England,  does  any 
man  believe  that  we  should  continue  to 
enjoy  these  vast  advantages  ?  But  a  de- 
mocracy has  never  been  established  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  that  it  has  not  imme- 
diately declared  war  against  property — 
against  the  payment  of  the  public  debt — 
and  against  all  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tion, which  are  secured  by,  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  principal  objects  of  the  British 
Constitution,  as  it  now  exists.  Property, 
and  its  possessors,  will  become  the  com- 
mon enemy.  I  do  not  urge  this  argument 
as  one  in  which  your  Lordships  are  pecu- 
liarly interested  :  it  is  not  you  alone,  nor 
even  other  proprietors,  who  are  interested 
in  the  protection  of  property ;  the  whole 
people,  middling  classes  as  well  as  the 
lower  orders,  are  interested  in  this  subject. 
Look  at  the  anxiety  prevailing  in  every  part 
of  London,  in  respect  to  the  great  revolution 
to  be  made  by  this  Bill.  My  noble  friend,  the 
noble  Baron  (I^rd  Wharncliffe)  has  been 
ridiculed  for  adverting  to  the  opinions  of 
tradesmen  in  Bond-street  and  St.  JamesV 
street.  Those  in  Bond-street  consist  of 
more  than  200  respectable  persons,  who 
are  well  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the  resources  of 
themselves,  the  middline  classes,  and  the 
poor,  as  they  supply  the  luxuries  of  persons 
in  easier  circumstances,  residing  m  that 
quarter  of  the  town.  Anything  which  can 
affect  the  resources  of  their  customers, 
must  be  interesting  to  them,  and  they  do 
feel  that  this  Bill  must  affect  property, 

private  expenditure,  and  the  reeourcei  of 
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thero«elye8i  and  of  those  whom  they 
employ.  The  noble  Lord  on  the  other 
•ide,  who  adverted  to  this  topic,  greatly 
underrated  the  wealth  of  these  tradesmen. 
I  know  of  one,  residing  in  Bond-street, 
who  employs  at  all  times  from  2,000  to 
4,000  workmen,  whose  trade  depends,  as 
well  as  the  employment  of  this  body  of 
people,  upon  the  expenditure  of  bis  cus- 
tomers :  is  he  not  interested  in  upholding 
the  public  faith,  and  the  system  of  pro- 
perty now  established  in  England  ?  Are 
not  the  people,  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions, down  to  the  lowest,  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  extensive  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  in  the  conservation 
of  our  enormous  dominions  abroad,^  aud 
the  continued  respect  of  all  nations  ? 

If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  this  fierce 
democracy  will  be  '  established  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  does  any  man  believe 
that  that  harmony  can  continue  between 
the  King  and  his  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  necessary  to  insure 
to  both  general  respect,  and  to  the  King's 
Government  the  strength  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  his  Majesty  to  protect  and 
keep  in  order  his  foreign  dominions,  and 
to  insure  the  obedienceof  their  inhabitants? 
We  shall  lose  these  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions,  and  with  them  our  authority 
and  influence  abroad. 

There  is  no  instance  of  any  country 
having  maintained  its  strength  or  its  in- 
fluence in  its  foreign  possessions,  or  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  internal  troubles  and  disturb- 
ance ;  and  there  is  none  of  the  existence, 
without  such  troubles,  of  a  Government 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  latter  depending  solely  upon 
the  popular  choice,  and  being  delegates  of 
the  people.  We  have  had  an  example  in 
England  of  a  House  of  Commons  which 
was  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  this  House,  and  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  After  banishing 
or  imprisoning  the  most  respectable  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  turning  the  Spiritual 
Lords  out  of  it,  and  murdering  their  Sove- 
reign, they  voted  the  House  of  Lords  use- 
less. I  will  read  your  Lordships  the  ac- 
count given  by  a  man,  who  was  knowing 
in  his  time,  (Oliver  Cromwell)  of  what 
this  House  became.  *  The  Parliament 
'  which  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the 
'  encroachments  of  the  royal  power,  became 
*  themselves  toQ  desiroqa  of  absolute  au- 


'thority;  and  not  only  engrossed  the 
'legislative,  but  usurped  the  executife 
*  power. 

'  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  all 
'questions  of  property,  were  determined 
'by  Committees,  who,  being  themselves 
'  the  Legislature,  were  accountable  to  no 
'  law,  and  for  that  reason  their  decrees 
'  were  arbitrary,  and  their  proceedings 
'  violent.  Oppression  was  without  redress, 
'unjust  sentence  without  appeal;  there 
'  was  no  prospect  of  ease  or  intermission. 
'  The  Parliament  had  determined  never  to 
'  dissolve  themselves. 

'  At  length  the  army  interfered.  They 
'  soon  perceived  that,  unless  they  made 
'  one  regulation  more,  and  crushed  this 
'  many-headed  monster,  they  had  hitherto 
'  ventured  their  lives  to  little  purpose,  and 
'  had,  instead  of  assuring  their  own  and 
'  their  country's  liberty,  only  changed  one 
'  kind  of  slavery  for  another.' 

This  is  the  account  of  the  state  of  a 
House  of  Commons  acting  independently 
of  all  influence,  and  of  the  state  to  which 
it  brought  the  country.  My  Lords,  1  have 
stated  to  you  what  will  be  the  probable 
action  of  the  system  established  by  the 
Bill  on  the  Government  of  the  country — 
that  is  the  real  question — what  is  the 
nature  of  our  Government,  and  what  the 
share  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  de« 
tails;  in  what  manner  it  controls  them 
all;  and  how  important  the  composition 
of  that  House  is  to  the  very  existence  of 
Government.  I  have  shown  you  in  what 
manner  the  protection  of  property  by  Go- 
vernment is  necessary,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  all  the  sources  of  our  national 
prosperity  upon  the  continuance  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  King  and  his 
Parliament.  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  all  these  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  Bill.  I  have  likewise  stated  to  your 
Lordships  my  opinion  that  the  King*s 
Ministers,  by  the  Speech  which  they  had 
recommended  to  the  King  to  deliver  from 
the  Throne,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  had  excited  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  late  elections  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  had 
occasioned  the  election  of  delegates  for  a 
particular  purpose,  instead  of  Members  of 
Parliament. 

My  Lords,  the  King's  Speech,  upon  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  ma- 
terially altered  the  state  of  this  question. 
The  people  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
King  to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  b^ve  beeii 
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lad  to  expeet  that  a  change  would  be 
made.  In  recoamendiog  to  your  Lord* 
ship*  to  vote  against  thia  Bill,  I  earnestly 
intreat  you  to  avoid  pledging  yourselves, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  against  any 
other  measure  that  may  be  brought  for* 
ward.  I  recommend  to  you  to  keep  your- 
selves free  to  adopt  any  measure  upon 
this  subject,  which  shall  secure  to  this 
country  the  blessings  of  a  Government. 
By  so  doing,  you  will  perform  your  duty 
by  'your  country,  and  will  deserve  its 
thanks,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Viscount  MeU>ourne  wished  to  say  one 
word  in  explanation  with  regard  to  a  point 
on  which  ihe  noble  Duke  had  misunder- 
stood  him.  He  did  not  assert  that  this 
Bill  would  be  productive  of  change  in 
every  branch  of  the  State,  and  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country;  what  he  did 
say  was,  that  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
it  introduced  a  considerable  change  into 
the  mode  of  constituting  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  rose,  but 
was  met  by  [laud  crieg  of  '*  adjourn ,  ad- 
journ;'* "  go  on^  go  on  ;*'  "  hear^  hear,"] 
The  noble  Marquis  said,  that  he  was  always 
willing  on  such  occasions  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  He  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  observations  iu 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Duke,  and  from  other  noble  Lords  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  but  if  the  House 
pleased,  he  had  no  objection  to  postpone 
those  observations  till  to-morrow. 

Debate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  October  4,  1831. 


MimiVM.]  BUlk  Had  •  thMUnMk  CottMrMlnriei} 
Aufmentatioo  of  BeiWScft.  Read  »  Moood  time ;  Sjpccul 
Cnutablci. 

nitbum  oitlvei.  On  th«  M0UOB  oT  Mr.  Smtm  Rtcs,  Ibra 
Co^  oT  ttia  iUpofC  oT  die  ComniiMaiMn  oT  Um  Holyhflid 
Road  for  Oie  improTonent  UMraof :— On  Ute  MoCion  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  for  CoRipantiTc  Aocounts  of  Uie  Popatotion  of 
Oiwt  Briftita  In  lM>t»  1811.  18S1,  and  1S8I,  wkh  th* 
Aaniul  Value ol  R«l Propirty,  in  ttM year  I8I5|  abo  a 
rtatemoit  of  Viognm  in  die  Inquiry  rcfarding  die  Oocu- 
patloo  of  FamiUea  and  Penooa.  and  die  DunlloQ  of  Life, 
M  laqoired  by  die  Populadon  Aet  of  18M:— On  die 
MoClon  of  Mr.  Hniijiv  CmkiTAvtt  for  a  return  of  die 
Comtabulary  Police  in  Ireland  during  the  laaC  year,  dicir 
Pbvee  and  aB  die  expeaaii  attending  diem. 

I^lrtane  pnaMiad.  By  Mr.  RoiwrBM,  ftoin  Um  Mecchanb 
of  Galway  to  olablish  dw  conetiUicncy  of  diat  place  in  the 
Rertdent  Metdianto,  Tradcm.  and  Aftisani.  By  Mr. 
Habtbt.  ftom  the  Tkaden  of  BrighdiehnAone,  ftat  an  Aet 
ior  Um  man  Speedy  Recovery  of  Small  Defata.  By  Mr. 
Lambbbt,  ftom  the  Inbabttanti  of  New  Rom  prayinff  the 
Houae  would  adopt  meanirei  to  eumplete  the  Kilkenny 
Gualt  andlkomdieCalhoUelnhaMlaiMafttaBUnlooof 
7«BliTir|  RgmfjuUaA  mA  Im^  ^fiioit  isy  fiudicr 


Grant  to  die  KUdareStnetSooleft^  By  Mr.  Mo«bO*Fw. 
BALL,  ttom  Athy,  Kildare,  praying  that  the  Yeomanry 
Foroe  (Ireland)  may  be  disbanded. 

Fixes  and  Recoveries  Bill*]  Mr. 
John  Campbell  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  present  system  of  effecting 
Fines  and  Recoveries.  The  Bill  was  read 
a  firi^t  time,  and  on  the  Motion  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  on  the  11th  instanti 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  stated, 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  carrying  the  Bill 
through  Parliament  this  Session,  but  he 
wished  it  to  be  printed,  that  it  might  be 
generally  known.  It  was  unncces^ry  for 
him  to  Stiy  any  thing  of  the  alterations  he 
proposed,  as  this  part  of  our  law  had  long 
been  a  disgrace  to  us ;  it  was  the  remnant  or 
feudal  barbarism,  and  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Law  Inquiry. 

Sir  Charles  Wether  ell  was  glad  that 
time  was  to  be  given  for  the  consideration 
of  this  very  important  subject.  He  ad* 
mitted  that  some  improvement  was  re- 
quisite, but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  system  of  fines  and  re- 
coveries as  at  present  existing  ought  to  be 
described  as  a  relic  of  feudal  and  barbarous 
times.  If  improvements  could  be  made 
in  the  ancient  forms  of  the  law  he  would 
not  oppose  them. 

Mr.  Strickland  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Campbell)  whether  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  it  was  his  intention 
to  press  the  further  consideration  of  the 
General  Registration  Bill  ?  He  hoped, 
even  if  it  were  so  pressed,  that  the  county 
of  York  Mould  be  excluded  from  its 
operation. 

Mr.  O^Connell  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Campbell)  for  having  introduced 
so  many  legal  improvements.  With  respect 
to  the  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  he 
would  only  say,  that  be  differed  in  opinion 
concerning  it,  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  It  commenced  with  learned 
Judges  in  other  times,  who  were  more  en- 
lightened than  the  Legislature,  and  who 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  had 
actually  usurped  the  power  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  John  Campbell^  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Strick- 
land), could  only  say,  that  his  pressing  the 
Bill  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  duration 
of  the  present  Session.  If  the  Reform 
Bill  pass^ed,  which  he  hoped  God  might 
grant,  the  Session  would  be  prolonged | 
and  in  such  a  case  he  would  certainl| 
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press  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  11th. 

General  Registry  Bill.]  Mr. 
Ayshford  Sanford  presented  a  Petition 
from  1,200  Landowners  and  Inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Somerset,  against  the  Regis- 
tration Bill.  The  petitioners  represented 
to  the  House,  that  the  measure  would 
seriously  affect  the  owners  of  small  proper- 
ties, lliey  stated,  as  a  fact,  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  existing  mortgages  were  on 
properties  which  were  under  the  value  of 
300/.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  forward  the  Bill  at  present,  or 
he  should  feel  bound  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Strickland  said,  they  had  an  institu- 
tion of  this  nature  in  Yorkshire  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  it  was  now  ex- 
pected that  institution  was  to  be  abolished 
wantonly  and  from  the  mere  love  of  change. 
It  would  excite  less  alarm  if  the  deeds 
were  to  be  deposited  in  each  local  district, 
rather  than  to  have  one  central  mausoleum 
to  hold  them.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  whole  affair  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  job.  He  was  instructed  by  his  consti- 
tuents to  require  that  Yorkshire  should  be 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  had  obtained  the 
promise  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  John  Campbell)  that  Yorkshire  should 
be  excluded  from  this  Bill,  and  he  was 
sure  that  no  breach  of  faith  would  be 
committed  towards  him. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  if  the 
Registration  Bill  were  passed  into  a  law  it 
would  reduce  expense;  and  as  to  the 
notion  of  this  measure  being  a  job,  he 
would  ask  was  he  accused  of  jobbing? 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
refused  much  higher  offices  than  ever  the 
Chief  Registrar  under  this  Bill  could  ex- 
pect to  enjoy.  He  was  also  charged  with 
something  like  a  breach  of  faith;  but  he 
denied  that  any  such  charge  could  be 
made  against  him.  When  the  Bill  went 
into  the  Committee  the  noble  Lord  would 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  that  Yorkshire 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill. 

Lord  Morpeth  disclaimed  intending  to 
make  any  imputation  of  breach  of  faith 
against  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  J. 
Campbell),  but  if  the  Bill  went  into  the 
Committee  he  would  move  that  Yorkshire 
be  exempted  from  iu  operaUon« 


Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  reason  why  the 
people  considered  this  Bill  to  be  a  job  was, 
that  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House  were  in 
favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  entire  appro- 
bation of  this  Bill.  The  necessity  of  a 
registry  for  landed  property  was  so  self- 
evident  a  proposition,  that  he  was  quite 
surprised  it  could  meet  with  any  opposi- 
tion. If  this  Bill  were  carried,  its  author 
would  do  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  as  any  other  individual  had  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  Bill  was  highly 
necessary,  and  it  should  have  his  most  de- 
cided support.  It  was  so  much  the  reverse 
of  a  professional  job,  that  it  would  lessen 
the  emoluments  of  every  branch  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Mr.  Crampton  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  registry  of  landed  property 
not  only  as  a  security  to  landed  proprietors, 
but  to  other  classes  who  advanced  money 
on  landed  property. 

Mr.  Burge  said,  that  a  measure  like 
the  present  should  not  be  precipitated 
through  the  House.  Time  must  be  sdlowed 
for  its  provisions  to  be  understood,  and  it 
ought  to  be  most  fully  discussed.  It  should 
certainly  be  printed  and  distributed  before 
it  was  further  proceeded  with. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  presented  a  similar 
Petition  from  the  Corporation  and  general 
Landowners  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  A 
system  of  registration  could  afford  no 
security  to  property,  and  in  fact  its  adop- 
tion would  only  gratify  idle  curiosity.  It 
would  do  small  landowners  a  serious  injury 
and  he  certainly  would  oppose  it  at  every 
stage. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  there  could  be  no  doubtt 
but  that  in  many  districts  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  Registration  Bill.  He  hoped,  at  least, 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  pressed  during 
the  Session,  and  that  the  whole  country 
might  have  time  to  consider  it. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Newtownbarrt  Affair.]  Mr.Henry 
Grattan  moved,  that  there  be  laid  before 
the  House  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
James  Nowlan  and  others,  dated  August 
16,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
regarding  the  conduct  of  Captain  Graham 
and  the  Reverend  W.  Morgan,  two  Magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Wexford,  for  de- 
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required  information,  on  the  charge  of 
burning  the  house  of  one  of  the  Newtown- 
barry  Yeomen,  together  with  his  Excel- 
lency's reply ;  also,  for  copies  of  any  further 
communication  received  by  the  Irish  go- 
vernment relating  thereto.  After  what 
had  passed,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Motion 
could  be  refused. 

Mr.  Cramptonsaid,  hehad  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  papers 
which  the  hon.  Member  required.  The 
subject  had  been  so  recently  and  fully 
discussed  in  the  House,  that  he  could 
throw  no  new  light  upon  it  by  any  further 
observations  at  present. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Graham  had  been  introduced,  but  to 
prevent  any  unfair  inferences  from  being 
connected  with  the  mention  of  that  oflScer's 
name,  he  begged  to  remind  the  House, 
that  Captain  Graham  had  not  issued  the 
warrant  on  which  the  parties  were  appre- 
hended; and  it  was  not  the  custom  in 
Ireland  for  one  Magistrate  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  warrants  issued  by  another. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  if  ^Magistrates 
were  generally  not  to  interfere  with  war- 
rants issued  by  each  other,  cases  of  great 
oppression  might  be  the  consequence.  A 
false  delicacy  should  not  prevent  a  Magis- 
trate from  endeavouring  to  remedy  all 
abuse  of  power. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  protested  against 
the  time  of  the  House  being  consumed  in 
this  species  of  discussion,  without  the 
requisite  preliminary  steps  having  been 
taken  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Mr.  Henry  Gratian  said,  no  Legislature 
ever  held  out  a  greater  delusion  to  any 
country  than  when  the  House  referred 
complaints  against  the  magistracy  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  A  greater  farce 
could  not  be  practised  than  an  appeal  in 
su^h  cases  to  this  tribunal. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  thought  it  wa3  highly 
improper  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
in  such  discussion,  when  so  many  other 
important  matters  remained  to  be  dis- 
cussed. He  protested  against  the  imput- 
ations of  the  non.  Gentleman  against  that 
high  and  excellent  tribunal  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  which  presided  men  of 
the  greatest  virtue  and  abilities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Popular  Excitbmekt.]  Colonel 
Evan$  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  which  he 
•opposed  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  one  extremely  proper  to  bo 


entertained  at  the  present  moment.  The 
motion  he  intended  to  make  was  founded 
on  some  proposition  which  had  been  made 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  in  consequence  of  the  present  pe- 
culiar state  of  affairs.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  there  was  no  alternative 
between  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
and  a  revolution,  in  case  of  its  failure* 
Such  being  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some,  it  was  proper,  he  considered,  that 
the  House  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  means  adopted  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  there  existed  reasons  for  apprehend- 
ing popular  commotion.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  in  No- 
vember last,  when  the  late  Government 
issued  a  declaration  against  Reform,  such 
was  the  excitement  caused  in  the  public 
mind  by  that  act,  that  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  any 
commotion  by  making  certain  military 
arrangements.  What  those  arrangements 
were  was  not  generally  known ;  but  it  was 
understood  that,  previous  to  the  9th  of 
November,  when  his  Majesty — then  as 
much  and  deservedly  reveied  as  he  was  at 
this  moment — was  about  to  visit  the  City, 
all  the  regiments  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties to  the  metropolis  were  drawn  together 
and  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  to  act  against  the  people.  He 
had  heard  also,  that  in  addition  to  all  this, 
every  policeman  received  private  instruc- 
tions, wlych  authorized  him  to  select  a 
friend,  who  was  to  act  with  him.  His  ob- 
ject was  not  now  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  that  proceeding,  but  to  attract 
attention  to  a  crisis,  which  was  not  only 
not  dissimilar  to  the  one  in  question, 
but,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  and  danger.  He  thought 
it  would  be  only  prudent  to  provide 
for  the  apprehended  danger,  and  place  the 
public  peace  on  a  more  secure  basis  than 
at  present.  He  would  beg  leave  to  move 
an  humble  Address  to  his  Majesty  ''  For 
copies  of  papers  remaining  in  any  of  the 
public  offices,  tending  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  insurrectionary  movement  expected 
to  have  broken  out  in  the  metropolis  oo 
the  9tb  of  November  last :  also,  of  any 
arrangements  or  plans  of  operation  for 
putting  down  the  same  by  force  of  arms, 
so  far  as  these  may  be  commanicated 
without  detriment  to  public  safety :  also, 
retumsof  expenses  for  movements  of  troopa 
collected  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  against 
the  people  on  that  occasioni  or  inmred 
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fbr  any  addition  to  the  defences  of  the 
Tower,  towards  increasing  the  cannon  and 
musket-Bre  capable  of  being  brought  to 
bear  from  it  against  the  surrounding  streets 
or  buildings/' 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  was  of  opinion  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  no  grounds 
for  his  Motion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  object  to  the  propriety  of  those  ar- 
rangements ;  and  that  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  was  expedient,  and  not 
only  usual,  but  the  duty  of  every  com- 
manding officer  to  do  on  such  occasions. 
He  had  made  inquiry,  and  had  ascertained 
that  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  have 
the  military  in  readiness  to  assist  the  civil 
power.  He  therefore  hoped  the  honour- 
able House  would  not  give  its  consent  to 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  galknt  Colonel  had 
mentioned  insurrectionary  movement ;  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  could  give  him  every  inform- 
ation about  that ;  and  he  therefore  begged 
leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
A  few  days  before  the  9th  of  November, 
he  was  chairman  at  a  very  crowded  Radi- 
cal Reform  meeting  in  the  Rotunda : 
2,000  or  3,000  people  were  present,  and 
a  great  number  could  not  obtain  admit- 
tance. About  300  waited  round  the  door 
for  some  time,  and  then,  by  a  general 
rush,  made  their  way  into  the  passage, 
stole  three  or  four  tri-coloured  flags,  and 
then  went  out  again  in  a  body,  making 
loud  outcries.  They  were  met  by  the 
police,  who  gave  them  a  good  drubbing. 
This  was  the  insurrectionary  movetnent, 
and  this  only.  As  to  any  danger  which 
would  have  attended  the  King  on  going 
to  the  City,  he  could  only  say,  his  Majesty 
might  have  walked,  without  the  slightest 
danger,  all  the  way  from  his  palace. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  as  the  House 
teemed  much  averse  from  entettaining 
this  Motion,  nothing  was  requisite  for  him 
to  do  but  remind  the  House,  that  he 
had  at  the  time  fully  explained  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Government  to  take 
the  precautions  alluded  to.  He  had  then 
adverted  to  the  communications  which 
bad  passed  between  the  Government  and 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  said,  that  from  these 
and  the  symptoms  of  popular  discontent 
then  observable,  the  Government  had  ex- 
ercised a  sound  as  well  as  a  humane  dis- 
cretion in  securing  the  public  against  the 
miseries  of  a  popular  commotion,  by  pro- 
providing  means  for  its  immediate  sup- 
prtMion.    The  precautions  wert  entirely 


defensive ;  and,  had  the  necessity  for  as- 
certaining the  fact  occurred,  they  would, 
he  believed,  have  proved  effbctual,  and, 
by  prompt  interference,  have  averted  the 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  pre- 
paration to  meet  such  an  exigency.  He 
hoped  never  to  see  a  Ministry  neglect 
such  precautions.  He  would  only  beg  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  the  events  of  1798, 
in  comparison  with  the  crisis  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Member;  and  then  he  did  not 
doubt  their  concurrence  in  his  opinion-^ 
that  humanity,  as  well  as  good  policy, 
required  that  those  precautions  should  be 
taken.  Those  precautions  were  not  to  act 
offensively  against  the  people,  but  defen- 
sively, and  fbr  the  protection  of  their  best 
and  dearest  interests,  which  were  insepar- 
ably dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

Colonel  Evans,  in  justification  df  htii 
Motion,  referred  to  a  paragraph*  in  the 
report  of  the  right  hon.  Baronets  speech, 
delivered  at  the  time,  in  which  he  was 
represented  to  have  said,  that  the  reason 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  intended  visit 
of  his  Majesty  to  the  City  was  to  prevent 
a  collision  between  the  military  and  the 
people.  He  certainly  was  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  critical  state  of  a£Fairs, 
some 'inquiry  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  the  threatened  danger. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  deprecated  any 
motion  like  the  present ;  it  could  lead  to 
no  good  purpose,  and  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, likely  to  mislead  the  public.  No 
other  preparations  had  been  made  at  the 
Tower  than  those  which  were  necesssry, 
and  only  of  a  defensive  nature.  He  ac^ 
quitted  the  gallant  OfHcer  of  any  inten- 
tion to  convey  to  the  troops  a  notion  that 
they  were  not  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  Executive  as  well  as  those  of  their 
superior  Officers  when  constitutionally 
given.  The  troops,  he  was  sure,  would 
always  do  their  duty. 

Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 

Pa  aLtAMeicTAtiT  Reform— Bill  rolk 
Scotland— Committee.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
House  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Scotch  Reform  Bill. 

General  Palmer  said,  that  as  the  present 
was  his  Brst  opportunity  of  speaking  upon 
the  question  of  Reform,  he  hofH^  he 
might  be  allowed  te  state  his  opinion  of 
the  general  measurei  and  as  in  what  h« 
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had  to  say  he  should  abstain  from  any  ar- 
gument already  arged  in  the  debate)  he 
trusted  it  might  be  considered  a  claim  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  an 
earnest  that  he  would  trespass  as  shortly 
on  its  time  as  the  deep  importance  of  the 
question  would  allow  him.  He  had  ever 
held  the  same  opinion  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  Reform,  and  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  present  measure,  and  could  not  ex- 
press it  more  strongly  than  in  the  few 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he 
begged  to  quote  as  the  text  of  his  argu- 
ment to  support  it: — *  Without  a  P^rlia- 
^mentary  Reform  the  nation  will  be 
'  plunged  into  new  wars ;  without  a  Par- 
'  liamentary  Reform  you  cannot  be  safe 
'  against  bad  Ministers,  nor  can  good  ones  be 

*  of  use  to  you.     No  honest  man  can,  un- 

*  der  the  present  system,  continue  Minister.' 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt, 
before  he  came  into  office,  and  although 
the  present  state  of  the  country  was 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continuance 
and  enormous  increase  of  the  abuses  of 
the  system  under  his  Administration,  the 
Hon.  Member  firmly  beliered  that  Mr.  Pitt 
when  Minister,  would  have  adopted  Re- 
form but  for  the  causes  which  prevented 
it,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  The  same  excuse  was  to  be  made 
for  each  succeeding  Oovernment ;  and  al- 
though be  had  ever  opposed  the  system,  and 
must  have  continued  to  do  it  under  what- 
ever Ministers,  it  was  but  the  truth  to  say, 
that  hitherto  no  Ministry  could  have  car- 
ried the  question  of  Reform ;  for  the 
reason  that,  whatever  the  feeling  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Aristocracy,  the  greneral 
feeling  of  the  people  was  against  it ;  but 
now  that  their  eyes  had  at  last  opened  to 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the 
public  Toice  had  called  so  loudly  for  it, 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
with  other  fortunate  events  combining  in 
its  favour,  had  been  the  golden  opportu- 
nity for  any  Government  to  have  carried 
it.  In  the  first  place,  what  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
Throne  at  so  critical  a  moment,  being 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  people  by  that  endearing  conduct 
which,  however  natural  in  itself,  was  so 
unlike  all  precedent,  that  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  follow  and  not  precede  the  great 
event  at  Paris,  would  have  destroyed  all 
its  charm  and  all  the  good. arising  from  it, 
in  that  reciprocal  attachment  and  sympathy 
of  feeling  between  the  Crown  and  people, 


the  best  security  for  the  interests  of  both  ? 
Secondly,  the  glorious  Revolution  at  Paris, 
which  not  only  had  done  immortal  honour 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  French 
people,  but  the  greateAit  service  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  by  at  once  removing  those 
fears  which  had  been  so  long  and  deeply 
impressed  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  in 
this  country  as  to  the  danger  of  Reform, 
looking  to  the  example  of  the  former 
French  Revolution.  Thirdly,  another 
Revolution  in  Belgium,  not  being  (as  in 
France)  the  immediate  consequence  of  an 
act  of  tyranny  without  example,  but 
arising  out  of  the  deep  resentment  of  the 
people  at  the  oppression  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  the  example  of  Paris  had 
occasioned  to  burst  forth  not  only  in 
Belgium,  but  more  or  less  throughout  the 
Continent ;  and  lastly,  the  situation  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
treaties,  and  the  sura  of  2,000,000/., 
thrown  away  by  this  country  at  the  peace 
on  fortresses  to  maintain  them,  were  un- 
able to  combine  against  France  or  Bel- 
gium, having  more  than  enough  upon 
their  hands  at  home.  For  all  those  reasons, 
the  opening  of  the  late  Parliament  by  the 
King's  Speech  had  been  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Minister  to  declare  the  in- 
tention of  Reform,  and,  above  all,  the 
individual  to  whom  the  country  owed  the 
deepest  obligation  for  the  adoption  of  that 
previous  measure  of  the  same  moral  and 
political  character,  but  of  far  greater  didi- 
culty — Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  it 
was  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  same  neces- 
sity which  had  determined  the  late  Minis- 
ter upon  the  Catholic  Question,  would 
equally  have  induced  that  Minister  to 
have  carried  Reform,  which  had  led  him 
to  look  with  satisfaction  to  his  conti- 
nuance in  office  as  the  surest  means  of 
obtaining  it,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have 
had,  not  only  the  Crown  and  people,  with 
all  the  strength  of  Government,  on  his 
side,  but  the  same  zealous  and  disin- 
terested support  of  the  Whigs  which  they 
had  given  him  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
carry  Reform  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner.  But,  however  mistaken  in  such 
belief,  he  hoped  it  was  all  for  the  best 
that  the  cause  of  Reform  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  in  carrying  the 
Catholic  Question,  declared  it  to  be  against 
their  political  feelings,  and  solely  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  but  of  that  party 
who  had  ever  been  the  friends  of  eivil  tnd 
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religious  liberty,  and  to  whose  eloquence 
and  labour  in  the  cause  of  both,  the  public 
were  mainly  indebted  for  every  liberal 
measure  adopted  hitherto  by  Government. 
It  was,  therefore,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, looking  to  the  state  of  parties  in 
that  House,  and  to  all  which  had  been  said, 
both  in  and  out  of  it  against  the  present 
Ministers,  that  he  had  risen  as  an  old, 
warm,  but  still  independent  friend,  not 
only  to  defend  their  Bill,  but  also  their 
motives  in  accepting  office  for  that  glorious 
purpose,  against  the  heavy  but  unfounded 
charges  of  their  opponents.  To  this  effect 
he  would  very  shortly  state  the  grounds 
on  which  he  made  the  following  declara- 
tion in  the  ^e  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country.  From  the 
time  he  first  came  into  Parliament,  twenty- 
three  years  since,  there  had  been  no 
question  before  it  involving  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  the  honour  of  Parliament, 
or  the  interests  of  the  people,  wherein  his 
hon.  friends,  the  Whigs,  had  not  strictly 
done  their  duty ;  whilst  all  that  bad  tended 
to  degrade  the  Crown  and  Parliament  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  the 
country  to  its  present  state,  had  been 
solely  the  acts  of  their  opponents.  In 
making  this  declaration  he  would  only 
trouble  the  House  with  two  cases  in  support 
of  it,  the  subjects  of  which  were  of  a  painful 
nature,  but  so  deeply  important  to  the 
question,  that  he  rested  his  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  the  Reform  Bill 
entirely  upon  them.  The  first  took  place 
in  the  Session  of  1809,  being  the  memor- 
able inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  York  as  Commander-in-chief,  upou 
which  important  question  he  must  just 
observe,  that  this  case  was  in  itself  the 
strongest  e:;^amp1e  of  the  want  of  Reform, 
because  it  could  not  have  happened  under 
a  Reformed  Parliament,  for  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament  no  Minister  would  have  ad- 
vised that'  unconstitutional  act  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  appointment  of  one  of  its 
own  branches  to  the  command  of  the 
army;  whilst  under  the  existing  system  he 
could  not  oppose  it ;  and  thus  it  had  been 
to  the  present  time,  that,  for  want  of  a 
real  Representation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament, to  enable  an  honest  Minister  to 
do  his  duty  as  the  constitutional  adviser  of 
the  Crown,  he  had  only  held  his  office  at 
the  joint  will  of  the  Crown  and  the  Aris- 
tocracy, commanding  the  majority  in  that 
House ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  in  saying. 
It  was  to  this  abandonment  of  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  Constitution,  by  destroying 
the  balance  of  its  parts,  that  the  whole 
public  debt  of  the  country  was  solely  to 
be  ascribed.  In  proof  of  it  he  would 
refer  to  the  speeches  of  the  late  Lord 
Chatham,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  words 
he  had  quoted ;  and  in  repeating  them, 
where  he  says  **  Without  Reform  the  na- 
tion will  be  plunged  into  new  wars,''  he 
would  ask  the  Ministers  who  wrote,  and  all 
who  had  read  the  King's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  late  Parliament,  if  any 
thing  could  have  prevented  war  but  public 
opinion  against  it  ?  With  respect  to  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  inquiry  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  which  did  more  to  degrade 
the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  than  all  the  previous 
questions  in  Parliament,  he  would  assert, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  in  their 
painful  situation  betwixt  the  Crown  and 
the  people,  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  duty ;  whilst  the  Ministers  of  that 
day,  to  support  the  system  or  to  keep  their 
'  places,  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  Crown,  first,  by  making  themselves 
parties  in  the  cause  wherein  they  sat  as 
judges;  and,  lastly,  when  the  truth  came 
out,  in  prevailing  on  the  House  to  deny  it, 
in  the  face  of  evidence  which  spoke  for 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  whole  country; 
and  thus,  in  setting  public  opinion  at  de- 
fiance, they  raised  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
nothing  but  the  retirement  of  the  Duke 
from  office  could  have  removed.  And 
here,  to  prove  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  question  of  Reform  than  the 
character  of  (he  Ministers,  viz.  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  in  their  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  Crown,  and  to  shew  that  all 
the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  on  that 
occasion  was  solely  against  the  Ministers 
and  House  of  Commons,  and  not  the 
Crown  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
he  must  mention  the  extraordinary  fact  of 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Duke  to  office, 
without  any  expression  of  public  feeling 
against  it,  the  reason  being,  that  the 
people  having  carried  the  question  of 
truth  against  the  Ministers  and  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke,  their  resentment  subsided  with  the 
removal  of  the  cause;  and  thus  the  re- 
action of  public  feeling  took  place,  the 
Duke  having  ever  been  popular  with  all 
classes,  from  the  proverbial  kindness  of 
hia  disposition,  and  the  openness,  sincerity^ 
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and  manliness  of  bis  character;  and  con- 
sidering^ how  much  he  had  suffered  more 
than  his  conduct  merited,  the  people,  who 
did  not  understand  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  his  appointment,  were  glad  to  see 
him  back  in  office,  as  the  only  means  of 
removing  his  disgrace.  But  for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  would  that  the  public  mind, 
that  was  now  enlightened  upon  the  sub- 
ject, had  been  as  well  informed  at  that 
period,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's 
first  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Flanders,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  the  Allies  against  France; 
because  the  same  public  opinion  which,  in 
spite  of  the  Ministers  and  the  whitewash- 
ing vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  drove 
the  Doke  from  office,  might  have  pre- 
vented that  unfortunate  appointment  in 
the  first  instance,  which,  looking  to  all  the 
political  and  constitutional  mischief  that 
necessarily  grew  out  of  it,  he  considered 
as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present 
distress  of  the  country.  And  npw,  in 
conclusion  of  this  case,  he  must  mention 
an  instance  of  public  virtue  in  the  Whig 
Aristocracy  of  tnat  House,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  country, 
namely,  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  the 
two  noble  Lords  the  Mover  (Lord  Milton) 
and  Seconder  (Lord  Althorp)  of  the  mo- 
tion of  censure  against  Ministers  in  the 
Session  of  1811,  for  advising  the  Crown 
to  the  re-appointment  of  the  Duke  to 
office,  wherein,  looking  on  one  hand  to  the 
trying  situation  in  which  their  own  elevated 
rank  must  have  placed  those  noble  Lords 
with  respect  to  the  Crown,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  unpopularity  of  their  mo- 
tion, both  in  the  House  and  country,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  had  ever 
considered  their  conduct  on  that  question 
to  have  established  their  character  as  the 
firmest  and  most  uncompromising  de- 
fenders in  that  House  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  real  liberties  of  the  people ;  and 
in  saying  it  he  must  add,  that  if  he  had  had 
no  other  grounds  for  his  confidence  in  the 
present  Government,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  him,  the  fact  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  being  one  of  the 
truly  noble  Lords  of  whom  he  had  been 
speidcing,  the  other  noble  Lord  being, 
happily  for  Reform,  and  singularly  under 
all  circumstances,  his  colleague  in  the 
Representation  of  Northamptonshire.  The 
last  case  was  that  of  the  equally  memor- 
able proceedings  against  the  late  Queen, 
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wherein,  upon  all  the  important  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of 
the  Whigs  was  dictated  -by  the  same 
constitutional  feelings  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  York ;  whilst  for  the  other  House 
it  were  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  the 
country  and  the  late  Queen  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  powerful  eloquence  and 
support  of  the  same  party  for  the  aban- 
donment of  that  most  dangerous  of  mea- 
sures for  the  character  of  Parliament,  and 
the  honour,  interest,  and  even  safety  of  the 
Crown,  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penaltiea. 
And  here,  in  answer  to  the  heavy  but 
utterly  unfounded  charge  which  in  both 
these  cases  was  brought  against  the  Whigs, 
and  which  had  been  renewed  on  every 
occasion  of  their  defending  the  cause  of 
the  people,  by  accusing  them,  as  at  the 
present  moment,  of  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  Crown  for  the  mere  sake  of  office, 
he  would  appeal  to  candour  and  common 
siense,  whetner,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  present  Government,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  others  (at 
least  of  the  order  he  belonged  to)  as  the 
powerful  defender  of  the  late  Queen,  was 
it  possible  that  the  said  noble  Lord  or 
others  of  the  same  place,  or  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  present  Attorney 
General,  or  any  of  the  Whig  party  who 
had  stood  forward  as  the  defenders  of  the 
Queen,  could,  in  so  doing,  have  enter- 
tained a  hope  of  office,  not  merely  at  the 
time,  but  during  the  lives  of  the  late  King, 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  or  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  Crown  ?  But,  happily 
for  the  country,  their  honesty  had  been 
their  best  policy,  and  the  more  fortunate 
at  the  present  moment,  in  the  proof  it 
had  given  to  the  people  of  the  heart  and 
bead  of  that  individual  whose  name  he 
need  not  mention.  And  here,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  people,  who  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  Duke  of  York's,  were  accused  of 
disaffection  to  the  Crown,  he  must  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House,  not  only  to  the 
total  want  of  truth  in  these  charges,  both 
against  the  Whigs  and  the  people,  but  to 
the  proof  of  their  being  the  sole  invention 
of  the  Tories,  to  support  their  system,  and 
to  prevent  then,  as  tiiey  wished  to  prevent 
still,  the  only  remedy  for  all  our  evils,  a 
measure  of  Reform ;  for  having  proved  that 
the  Whig  Aristocracy,  whose  own  existence 
as  an  ordef  depended  on  the  Crown,  mi^ht 
as  well  have  been  charged  with  the  intention 
of  destro}rin^  it  as  of  getting  into  office  by 
opposing  it  m  the  case  of  the  Queen,  so 
2R 
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he  would  equally  prove,  that  the  people 
might  as  well  have  been  accused  of  the  de- 
sire of  office  as  of  disaffection  to  the  Crown. 
But  before  he  produced  an  evidence,  so 
fortunate  for  their  cause,  that  if  he  were 
one  of  those  who  ascribed  chance  to  Pro- 
vidence, when  it  happened  to  their  wish, 
it  would  tempt  him  to  believe  that  Provi- 
dence in  this  case  had  lent  her  hand.  He 
would  first  ask  why  the  people  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen  were  not  to  be  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings  as  the  Whigs,  and  to  ex- 
press the  same  indignation  at  the  conduct 
jof  the  Government,  without  being  accused 
of  that  disaffection  to  the  Crown,  which, 
of  all  charges,  was  the  most  unfounded 
and  inconsistent  with  the  national  charac- 
ter ?  And  now,  to  set  the  question  at  rest, 
he  would  produce  his  evidence  of  their 
loyalty,  not  merely  from  the  ranks  of  their 
accusers,  but  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 

S resent  leader  of  the  Ultra-Tory  party, 
eing  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bo- 
roughbridge  against  the  Tory  Ministers  in 
the  Session  of  1821,  upon  the  memorable 
question  relative  to  the  omission  of  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  at  which 
time  the  learned  Gentleman  was  the  new  and 
aspiring  member  for  Oxford,  being  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  his  lungs  in  their 
full  strength,  and  not  in  the  dying  state 
he  had  lately  declared  himself;  and  hon. 
Members  who  had  only  witnessed  the  last 
efforts  of  his  eloquence  might  form  some 
idea  of  its  former  character  when  assured 
that  all  the  pelting  of  the  storms  of  his 
abuse  against  the  present  Whigs  had  been 
like  the  dropping  of  *'  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  upon  the  place  beneath,*'  compared 
with  his  bitter  reproaches  of  the  Tories  of 
that  day,  for  what  he  had  called  their  un- 
constitutional, illegal,  radipal,  and  revo* 
lutionary  proceedings  against  the  Queen, 
concluding  one  of  the  best  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  that  House  with  declaring,  if 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had  been 
brought  down  from  the  Lords,  that  he, 
the  learned  Gentleman,  would  have  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  to  entitle  it,  '*  A  Bill  to 
deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  just  rights  and 
privileges  as  Queen  Consort  of  the 
Realms."  And  yet  **  within  a  month,  or 
ere  those  shoes  were  old"  in  which  he  had 
so  nobly  defended  her  late  Majesty,  he 
walked  over  to  the  same  Tory  Ministry, 
and  took  his  seat  as  Solicitor-General. 
The  hon.  Member  hoped  he  had  thus 
proved  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  in 


the  case  of  the  Queen  was  dictated  solely 
by  the  honesty  of  their  hearts,  and  that 
sense  of  justice  which  led  them  to  defend 
her  cause  with  the  same  zeal  which  Minis- 
ters had  betrayed  against  it,  and  to  shew 
her  all  the  respect  in  their  power  to  con- 
sole her  for  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
And  here,  in  conclusion  of  this  last  case, 
be  had  been  strongly  reminded  of  it  in  the 
contrast  betwixt  the  present  people  and 
those  of  former  times,  by  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aldborough, 
who  began  his  attacks  upon  the  Bill  in 
Committee  with  a  comparison  betwixt  his 
own  humble  talent  and  that  of  preceding 
speakers  in  the  debate,  taken  from  a  speech 
in  the  Play  of  Richard  the  Second  which 
after  describing  the  flattering  reception  of 
the  usurper  BoUngbroke  upon  his  entry  into 
London,  with  Richard  a  prisoner  at  his 
heels,  proceeded  to  state  how  the  citizens 
treated  their  unfortunate  King;  and  if  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  add  a  quotation 
to  the  many  which  had  been  given  in  the 
debate,  he  would  repeat  the  passage  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  called  to  his  re- 
collection : — 

**  As  in  R  Theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  m  well-grBced  actor  leave*  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enteri  next, 
Thinlcing  bis  prattle  to  he  tedious ; 
Even  80,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyen 
Did  Rcowl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cried  God  rave  him  f 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  hie  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  bead: 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  on. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God  for  some  strong  purpose  steeled 
Tbe  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  baTS  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him.'* 

Such  was  the  reception  of  the  unhappy 
Richard  by  the  citizens  of  those  days  when 
unkinged  by  Bolingbrohe ;  but  he  thanked 
Ood  that  the  present  citizens  took  a  warmer 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  so  unjustly 
and  illegally  degraded  by  the  Ministers ; 
and,  whatever  their  opinion,  the  feelings  of 
the  people  did  honour  to  their  hearts,  and 
the  worst  misfortune  that  could  happen  to 
theCrown  would  be  the  want  of  them.  He 
had  thus  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
present  Ministry  and  the  people ;  be  hoped 
also  to  have  shown  that  the  distressed  state 
of  the  country  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  system  which  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
the  best  intentions  on  coming  into  office, 
was  unable  to  control;  for  it  was  but  jus- 
tice to  his  character  to  state  the  fact  to 
those  who  might  not  know  it,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  Minister,  bad  arranged  and  would 
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ktre  effected  that  great  measure  of  Reform, 
the  aboIieioK  of  tithes,  but  for  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
unfortunate  erent  defeated  his' intention, 
and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  the  war 
with  France,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to 
avoid  it.  And  thus  Reform  was  of  neces- 
sity abandoned ;  for  war  was  the  steam- 
engine  that  multiplied  the  power  of  the 
system,  and  all  its  expense  and  patronage 
the  fuel  which  supplied  it,  whilst  the  loans 
that  were  raised  for  its  support,  being  ex- 
pended in  the  country,  increased  its  trade 
and  commerce,  and  by  giving  full  employ- 
ment to  the  people,  enabled  thorn  to  bear 
the  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
Thus  all  went  smoothly  for  a  time,  and 
thus  corruption,  **  as  if  increase  of  appe- 
tite had  grown  by  what  it  fed  on,"  con- 
tinued to  spread,  until  the  whole  nation 
became  so  identified  with  the  abuses  of 
the  system,  and  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  Oovernment  that  no  Ministry  could 
stop  it ;  and  thus  the  evil  was  left  to  cure 
itself,  as  it  had  done  at  last,  for  the  want 
of  the  means  to  prolong  it,  insomuch  that 
it  was  only  the  general  distress  of  the 
people,  and  their  utter  inability  to  bear 
longer  the  burthen  of  taxation,  which,  in 
opening  their  eyes  at  last  to  the  necessity 
of  Reform,  had  roused  and  combined  their 
efforts  to  obtain  it.  And  here  he  must 
tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  answer  to 
all  his  speeches  and  solemn  warnings  of 
the  consequences  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, that  it  was  this  conduct  of  the 
people,  the  happy  change  of  Ministry, 
and,  above  all,  the  unexampled  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  Crown,  which 
had  saved  the  country  from  the  calamity 
which  the  continuance  of  himself  and  col- 
leagpies  in  office  must  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced ;  for  if  they  believed  in  all  they 
had  said  of  the  danger  to  the  Crown 
and  House  of  Peers  from  the  present 
Bill,  what  must  it  really  have  been  if 
the  Crown  and  present  Ministers  instead 
of  gaining  by  tneir  conduct  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  people,  had  opposed 
their  will  and  power.  He  had  shown  in 
both  the  cases  he  had  quoted,  that  as  to  the 
question  of  Reform  the  people  had  always 
the  power  and  they  had  at  last  brought  it 
into  action.  Public  opinion,  and  the 
weight  of  the  people  in  the  scale  of  the 
Constitution,  had,  in  spite  of  abuses,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  imposture  of  the  present 
Representation,  effected  the  measure  of  Re- 
form.    He  had  proved  that  twenty  years 


since,  public  opinion  removed  the  Duke  of 
York  from  office ;  and  it  had  stopped  the 
proceedings  against  the  Queen.  Aod, 
lastly,  what  but  public  opinion  aod  his 
own  declaration  against  it  removed  the 
late  Minister?  And  if  the  puUic  mind 
had  been  as  enlightened  forty  years  since, 
and  had  spoken  out  then  as  it  had  done 
now,  he  sincerely  believed,  without  join- 
ing in  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  as  Minister,  with  the  people 
at  his  back,  he  would  have  carried  the 
question  of  Reform,  and  thus,  by  con- 
trolling the  power  of  the  Aristocracy  in 
that  House,  would  have  prevented  all  the 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  have  spared 
England  and  Prance  all  the  misery  which 
the  unnatural  war  betwixt  them,  as  re- 
garded the  interests  of  the  people,  had 
produced:  but  as  the  excess  of  evil  pro- 
duced good,  so  both  nationshad  become  the 
wiser  aod  the  better  for  their  misfertunei. 
And,  looking  to  the  glorious  example  of 
France,  he  rejoiced  that  England  had  been 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  because  he 
was  convinced,  that  all  the  people  asked 
was  justice,  and  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  power,  they  were  too  enlightened, 
and  knew  their  real  interests  too  well,  to 
abuse  it.  And  here  he  begged  to  make 
an  observation  relative  to  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  friends  of 
the  measure,  as  the  pledged  supporters  of 
the  Bill,  the  whole  bill,  aod  nothing  but 
the  Bill,  according  to  what  had  been  called 
the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  people.  Although 
the  worthy  Aldermen  so  attacked  had 
justified  the  pledge  and  defended  their 
constituents  in  calling  their  colleagues  to 
account,  and  had  been  ably  supported  by 
other  hon.  Members,  yet  others,  the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  had  disclaimed  such 
pledge,  and  had  asserted  the  freedom  of 
their  votes.  Upon  this  important  question 
he  must  beg  to  say,  that  in  agreeing  to 
the  independence  oi  their  votes  as  to  the 
Government,  he  must  deny  it  totally  as 
to  their  constituents,  for  what  was 
the  use  of  a  Representative  in  that 
House,  unless  to  represent  the  voice  of 
the  body  who  sent  him  there?  And 
although  of  necessity  he  was  mostly  left 
to  his  own  discretion,  because  occasions 
like  the  present  seldom  occurred,  yet, 
when  they  did,  public  meetings  might 
well  be  called  a  farce,  if  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  were  not  to  be  bound  by 
their  decision,  but  were  to  set  up  their 
own  opinions  against  the  declarea  stoii 
2R2 
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of  their  constituents.    As  to  the  charge 
against  the  worthy  Aldermen,  of  being 
slaves,  the  cap  only  fitted  those  who  had 
no  constituents,  or   none  but  slaves  to 
represent,  viz.,  the  Members  of  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  who  were  as  much  bound 
in  honour  to  vote  according  to  the  politics 
of  their  patrons,  or  resign  their  seats,  as 
he,  the  Representative  of  the  Bath  Corpo- 
ration, would  have  been  bound  to  do  the 
like,  had  not  his  constituents  sacrificed 
their  private  interests  to  his  feelings  of 
public  duty.  •  And,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Members  and  others,   who 
had  spoken  so  warmly  on  the  subject,  he 
would  ask  whether,  if  any  one  of  them 
had  been  the  friend  of  Reform,  he  would 
sit  in  that  House  for  the  borough  he  now 
represented  ?    As  to  what  they  had  called 
the  cuckoo  cry,  he  must  beg  their  pardon 
for  thinking  there  was  more  sense  in  the 
cry  than  in  the  epithet  they  had  given  it ; 
and  if  they  must  have  a  nickname  for  it, 
they  should  call  it  the  goose  cry,  for,  as 
history  said  of  Rome,  it  was  that  which 
saved  the  Capitol,  so  future  history  would 
say  of  England,  it  was  this  cuckpo  cry 
which,  in  carrying  Reform,  had  saved  the 
Constitution.     For  what  had    been   the 
origin  of  the  cry?     Before  the  Reform 
Bill  the  cry  was,  for  short  Parliaments 
and  the  Ballot,  and  here,  in  defence  of  the 
people,  he  must  say  a  few  words  upon  that 
subject.     He  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
the  ballot,  without  questioning  the  since- 
rity of  other  Reformers  who  were  against 
it,  and  in  deference  to  their  prejudices, 
he  hoped  the  present  Bill  might  prevent 
its  necessity  ;   but,  in  his  opinion,  there 
could  be  no  real  freedom  of  election  with- 
out it:    if  it  were  not  so,  why  had  the 
ballot  been   invented,   and  why   was  it 
generally  adopted  by  every  club  through- 
out the  kingdom?    This   disproved  the 
assertion,  that  it  was  an  un-English  prac- 
tice, although  it  might  be  called  so  with 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, wherein  the  people  were  represented 
in  appearance  but  not  in  fact ;  but  even 
as  at  present,  where  the  people  had  a 
voice,  to  substitute  the  ballot  for  the  poll 
would  give  the  substance  for  the  shadow  ; 
the  ballot  too^  in  his  opinion,  was  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  elected  as  the  elector,  and 
like  the  quality  of  mercy,  which  *'  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,"  was 
the  only  real  protection  of  the  honour  and 
independence  of  both ;    it  was  the  only 
protection  of  the  elector  against  the  undue  | 


influence  of  every  kind  to  which  he  was 
liable  in  the  exercise  of  that  c^ice,  which, 
to  be  truly  free,  should  be  free  as  his  own 
thought^  and  the  only  protection  of  the 
elected  against  the  necessity  of  asking 
what  he  should  refuse  as  a  favour,  and 
which  placed  him  in  that  situation  with 
his  elector,  that  ought  to  be  as  painful  to 
both  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  rela- 
tive situations  in  life,  and  every  true  feel- 
ing of  public  and  private  honour.     Again: 
it  was  the  only  efiectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  expense,  and  all  the  other  evils, 
which  open  election  contests  must  pro- 
duce.    And  again,  for  the  same  reasons, 
it  removed  all  the  objections  to  short  Par- 
liaments.    Such  were  the  reasons  which, 
in  his  opinion  had  justified  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  an^ 
were  the  proof  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  whilst  the  Reform 
Bill  had  done  credit  to  their  hearts  and 
understandings,  in  at  once  removing  all 
their  doubts  and  fears,  and  inspiring  that 
confidence  in  the  Ministers  which  their 
conduct  had  so  well  deserved.     And  now, 
what  had  been  the  origin  of  the  cry  but 
the   conduct  of  the    opponents    to    the 
former    Bill,  which  had  compelled  the 
Government  to  advise  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament?    when  the  people,  thus  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Crown,  most  wisely  and 
constitutionally,  not  only  chose  for  their 
Representatives  the  professed  friends  of 
Reform,  but,  to   prevent  all  misunder- 
standing by  leaving  loop-holes  to  creep 
through,   or  pins   to   hang  a  doubt  on, 
bound  them  to  support  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the   Bill ;    or,  in 
other  words,  to  vote  for  the  whole  measure 
of  the    Ministers,  and   against  all    the 
amendments  of  their  opponents,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  had  no  object 
but  to  defeat  it.     Sucn  then  being  the 
cause,    what   had  been   the  effect,  but, 
simply,  that  the  Ministers,  thus  supported 
by  the  countrv,  had  again  brought  in  the 
very  same  Bill,  which,  however  excellent 
in  itself,  would  never  have  been  carried 
but  for  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  people,  who, 
to  follow  the  eiample  of  the  cuckoo,  had 
turned  the  late  Ministry  out  of  their  nest, 
to  hatch  the  e^  of  their  own  real  liberty 
in  it  ?    And  although  this  glorious  triumph 
of  the  people  was  not  to  be  seen  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  it  was  clearly  seen, 
and    as    honestly    confessed,  by  a  late 
Member  of  the  House,  the  oldest,  strongest, 
and  most  consistent  Tory  in  it— namely, 
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the  late  member  for  Dorsetshire,  who,  in  a 
most  candid  speech,  told  his  late  consti- 
tuents, that  however  deeply  he  lamented 
it,  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  BilU  was  carried ;  thus  declaring 
his  opinion,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak 
it,  that  the  Bill,  so  carried  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  that  House,  should  not, 
would  not,  could  not,  be  opposed  else- 
where. With  this  opinion  he  fully  agreed, 
and  for  a  reason  so  strong  and  natural, 
that  he  felt  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  first  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  every  new  Parliament,  declared  it 
was  a  high  infringement  of  its  liberties  and 
privileges  for  any  Peer  to  concern  himself 
with  the  election  of  its  Members ;  and  he 
could  not  believe,  in  the  face  of  such 
resolution,  that  any  one  of  the  many 
fathers  here  referred  to,  would  place  his 
son  in  that  predicament,  to  compel  htm 
either  to  impeach  his  father's  conduct  or 
his  own.  And  here  he  must  beg  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side,  who  had 
so  warmly  expressed  his  feelings  to  the 
last'^and  of  whom,  although  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  noble  Lord,  if  he  might  speak  as 
he  thought,  he  believed  him  to  be  '* honest 
as  the  skin  between  his  brows."  He  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  how  he  could  reconcile 
to  himself  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House, 
solely  through  the  means  of  that  inter- 
ference, against  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  he  had  so  strongly  and  solemnly 
protested  ? — and  further,  if  allowed  to  say 
It  as  an  old  Reformer  in  the  House  whilst 
the  noble  Lord  was  yet  at  school,  he  was 
sure,  that  when  the  noble  Lord's  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  of  the  present 
measure  should  subside;  and  when  the 
noUe  Lord  was  again  a  Member  of  the 
House,  as  no  doubt  he  would  be  if  he 
wished  it,  having  all  the  advantages  of 
rank,  property,  and  his  own  personal 
merits  to  recommend  him — the  noble  Lord 
would  be  more  satisfied  with  his  new  seat 
as  a  Representative  of  the  people  than  the 
one  he  now  filled.  Having  thus  availed 
himself  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
he  would  no  longer  detain  it  than  to  ex- 
press in  the  fewest  words  his  opinion  of 
the  present  glorious  measure ;  which  when 
the  noble  Lord,  who  had  so  well  deserved 
the  honour  of  the  undertaking,  first  un- 
folded to  the  House,  gave  him  all  the  de- 
light expressed  by  other  hon.  Members, 
but  without  the  least  surprise,  being  not  a 

jot  mora  tbao  bo  bad  expoctod  from  the 


Ministers ;  and  which,  to  have  been  sur- 
prised at,  were  to  have  doubted  their  hon- 
esty, firmness,  common  sense,  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  declarations  on  coming 
into  office ;  for  to  have  stopped  short  of 
what  they  had  done,  would  have  been  only 
a  half  measure,  that  neither  could  have 
satisfied  the  people,  nor  have  effected  any 
real  benefit  for  the  country;  whilst  the 
present  Bill  had  already  paved  the  way  for 
all  the  good  to  follow  it,  by  the  confidence 
it  had  inspired  throughout  the  country  in 
Ministers,  who  had  sacrificed  all  their  un- 
constitutional power,  looking  solely  for 
their  support  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people.  As  to  all  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  he  thought  the  two  noble 
Ijords,  the  mover  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  between 
them,  had  conducted  it  throughout,  had, 
in  all  their  speeches,  fully  acquitted  Minis- 
ters of  every  unworthy  motive ;  whilst  all 
the  defects  of  the  measure  were  solely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  that  compelled 
them,  in  framing  it,  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  that  ancient  form  of  the  Re- 
presentation, which  contained  all  the 
anomaly,  inconsistency,  andjnjustice their 
opponents  had  so  much  complained  of. 
These  defects  the  Ministers  must  have 
endeavoured  to  remedy  as  far  as  the  case 
would  admit ;  but  the  main  object  of  their 
Bill  was,  a  real  Representation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  eonsidering  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  in  prevailing  on  so  many  difierent 
Reformers  in  that  still  unreformed  House 
to  consent  to  so  strong  a  measure,  it  had 
been  no  less  to  his  surprise  than  satis- 
faction to  see  it  carried  through  the  Com- 
mittee by  such  large  majorities.  The 
clause  for  the  division  of  counties,  against 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  necessary  compromise  on  the 
part  of  Ministers,  if  such  it  could  be  called ; 
but,  with  all  his  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest  and 
most  powerful  friends  to  the  Bill,  he  could 
not  agree  with  their  objections  to  this  clause, 
nor  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it ; 
insomuch  that  the  Bill  had  given  to  the 
people  all  the  power  they  wanted  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  it ;  and  as  to  sup- 
posing  the  present  to  be  a  final  measure, 
no  hon.  Member  could  seriously  believe  it ; 
for  it  would  be  too  much  to  assert  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
present  Bill— of  so  new  and  complicated  a 
nature,  consisting  of  so  many  clauses,  and 
Uie  effect  of  wbicbi  like  tbftt  whieb  th% 
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removal  of  old  Loadoo-bridg^e  might  have 
upoa  the  Thames  above  it,   no  human 
being  could  pretend  to  say;   nor  what 
must  yet  be  done  to  prevent  any  evil 
arising  out  of  the  great  good  which  the 
destruction  of  that  old,  worn-out,  rotten 
fabric,  and  the  old,  worn-out,  rotten  sys- 
tem of  the  late  Tory  Government,  must 
produoe.     To  this  sincere  opinion  of  the 
Bill  he  would  only  add,  that,  next  to  the 
measure  itself,  he  considered  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  deserved  the  greatest  credit 
for  keeping  it  a  secret  to  the  last  moment, 
and  for  giving  way  to  their  opponents  in 
the  late  Parliament,  upon  the  question  of 
the  new  writ  for  Evesham,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  betraying  it  in  a  previous  debate; 
and  wherein  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  his  friends  had  been  caught  in 
their  own  trap — for  unless  to  obtain  their 
secret  from  the  Government,  he  could  not 
believe  they  would  have  moved  their  bill 
to  disfranchise  Evesham,  upon  the  very 
eve  of  the  Reform  Bill,  without  waiting  to 
see  if  it  were  wanted.     But  however  that 
might  be,  the  Ministers  had  shown  their 
sincerity  and  good  sense,  for  with  the  in- 
tention of  adopting  the  remedy  for  the 
whole  evil,  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  upon 
so  small  a  part ;  whilst  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends  had 
been  like  that  of  the  old  lady,  who,  when 
making  one  hole  for  her  cat  to  go  through, 
must  need  make  another  for  the  kitten — 
for  where  was  the  use  of  both  Bills?     And 
how,  in  the  face  of  their  own  small  mea- 
sure, couhl  they  oppose  this  great  and 
glorious  Act,  not  for  the  punishment,  but 
the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and  not,  like 
theirs,  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  in  disfran- 
chising the  whole  electors  of  a  borough 
upon  the  ground  of  the  corruption  of  a 
part — thus  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
crime  of  the  guilty,   and  reversing  the 
maxim  of  the  law,  which  declares  it  better 
that  ninety -nine  guilty  escape,  than  one 
innocent  suffer — and  this  too  on  the  part 
of  the  late  right  hon.  Secretary,   whose 
labours  in  the  Home  Department,  in  the 
general  amendment  of  the  laws,  had  been 
the  theme  of  praise  throughout  the  coun- 
try— and  yet,  upon  the  question  of  this 
glorious  measure,  which,  in  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  virtue  in  the  Government,  had 
done  more  already  to  prevent  corruption, 
and  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  the 
people,    than  the    whole    bundle  of  his 
(Moendedlawe together;  the  right  hon. Gen* 


tieman,  in  the  face  of  bis  Evesham  Bill, 
fights,  tooth  and  nail,  against  it;  and  thus 
in  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  morality,  this 
*'  wise  young  man,"  this  "  upright  Judge," 
this  ''  second  Daniel,''  makes  an  example 
of  the  single  case,  but  defends  the  general 
practice.  For  how,  in  common  sense, 
could  he  prevent  the  corruption  of  open  bo- 
roughs, whilst,  in  general,  seats  were  openly 
bought  and  sold  ?  What  reason  could  he 
give  why  the  Evesham  or  Liverpool  elect- 
ors shotild  not  sell  their  seats,  whilst  bo- 
roughmongers  sold  their  seats  ?— K>r  why 
these  poor  and  needy  offenders  should  be 
punished  whilst  the  practice  was  permitted 
in  the  rich?  What,  but  this  plain  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  case  could  have 
dictated  the  words  oftheir  former  Speaker, 
who,  more  than  twenty  years  back,  upon 
the  question  of  Reform,  told  the  Honse 
that  the  bare  mention  of  the  sale  of  seats 
would  have  made  their  ancestors  start  with 
indignation  ?  And  well  might  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day,  to  support  the  system 
and  prevent  the  exposure  from  such  a 
quarter,  do  all  they  could  to  stop  the  public 
Press ;  but,  now  that  the  game  was  up,  the 
system  being  fairly  worn  out,  and  that  nat- 
ural causes,  with  most  fortunate  events,  had 
combined  the  Crown,  the  Government,  and 
the  people  in  the  same  just  cause,  he 
could  not  but  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  said  against  it, 
would  do  best,  even  yet,  to  follow  his  own 
example,  and,  once  more,  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  especially  now  that  he  was  out 
of  office,  when,  without  a  question  of  hit 
motive,  he  might  fairly  pay  the  debt  he 
owed  the  Whigs,  by  helping  them,  as  they 
helped  him,  and  thus,  between  them,  carry 
the  two  great  measures  of  civil  and  religknis 
liberty. 

Lord  John  Russell  wished  to  take  tiiat 
opportunity  to  reply  to  a  very  general 
report  that  had  gone  abroad,  intimating 
that  the  Reform  measure  was  not  final, 
and  was  not  intended  as  such  by  the  Go- 
vernment. He  begged  to  state,  that  he 
had  always  maintained  that  the  measure 
was  a  final  one.  But  when  it  had  been 
argued  there  were  certain  anomalies  in 
the  Bill  which  would  render  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  again  to  Parliament,  he 
had  answered,  he  did  not  think  those 
anomalies  would  render  any  such  applioa- 
tion  necessary,  but  that  the  measnre  musi 
be  judged  by  the  effects  it  would  produoe. 
If  it  should  work  well  for  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  counti^i  theoi  of  courwi 
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it  would  be  final;  but  if.  on  the  other 
bund,  it  faited  of  produciog  these  effecU, 
then  il  tnuftt  be  modilied ;  but  his  full 
persuasion  was,  that  the  measure  would 
fully  answer  the  expectations  of  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  mtroduoed. 
*  Sir  John  Walsh  said,  that  when  the 
proper  opportunity  arrived,  he  should  move 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving 
Representatives  to  the  Universities  of  Edin* 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  An- 
drew's, and  he  was  quite  sure,  a  proper 
and  adequate  constituency  could  be  found 
for  them  in  those  Universities. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  1  rise  to  point 
out  a  provision  of  this  Bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  most  objectionable,  and  which, 
upon  consideration,  I  trust  the  noble  Lord 
will  be  induced  to  abandon.  1  allude  to 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  establishes  in 
Scotland  a  new  Court  of  Appeal — 1  mean 
the  Court  which,  in  disputed  cases,  is 
finally  to  determine  the  validity  of  qualifi- 
cations to  vote.  Considering  the  high 
character  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates, 
who  preside  over  Courts  from  which  Scot- 
land has  derived  the  greatest  benefit,  I 
must  protest  against  any  provision  which 
may  tend  to  lower  and  degrade  them. 
The  Sheriffs  of  Scotland  have  a  very 
important  jurisdiction  ;  they  are  vested 
with  the  power  of  trying  civil  causes  of 
very  considerable  amount ;  they  are  them- 
selves members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
•—men  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  and 
far  removed  from  any  party  or  political 
feeling.  Therefore,  if  from  such  persons 
any  appeal  be  allowed,  it  should  be  to  one 
of  the  supreme  Courts  of  the  country. 
But  by  this  Bill  it  is  provided,  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  whose  names 
do  not  yet  appear,  are  to  be  appointed  as 
a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Sheriffs.  These  persons,  the  clause  enacts, 
are  to  be  either  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, or  Barristers — meaning,  I  suppose, 
English  law]fers  [no>  no.']  Then  this 
part  of  the  Bill  must  have  been  prepared 
by  some  English  friend  of  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate's,  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  legal  phraseology  of  the  Courts  of 
Scotland,  lo  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
we  have  no  such  thing  as  a  Barrister. 
Those  who  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Courts 
of  Scotland,  are  not  called  Barristers,  but 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
Therefore,  if  the  word  '*  JBarrister  "  in  this 
^laiiae  do  not  mean  aa  EngUah  lawyer. 


it  is  an  absurdity,  and  could  never  bare 
been  inserted  by  any  one  who  knew  any-^ 
thing  of  the  law,  or  the  practice,  or  tb» 
phraseology  of  the  Courts  of  law  in  Scot- 
land. The  clause  provides,  that  a  certain 
number  of  Advocates  or  Barristers  shall 
constitute  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Sheriffs.  Now,  supposing 
that  these  persons  are  all  to  be  members  <^ 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  1  still  ask  tha 
House,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  de- 
vise  any  measure  more  calculated  to  lower 
and  degrade  the  Sheriffs,  than  to  render 
their  decisions  subject  to  the  reversal  of  a 
body  so  constituted.  It  is  further  provided, 
that  these  persons  are  to  be  nam^  by  this 
House — that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  to  be 
named  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  I 
have  heaid  a  rumour  that  it  is  the  inten* 
Uon  of  his  Majestjf's  Government  entirely 
to  revise  the  Sheriffs'  Courts  of  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  order, 
of  course  of  a  totally  different  nature* 
If  such  a  thing  really  be  in  contemplation, 
it  may  be  well  to  introduce  into  this  Bill  a 
clause  for  the  purpose  of  degrading  a 
Court  which  it  is  intended  to  abolish,  but 
which  at  the  present  time  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  people  of  Scot* 
land.  There  is  not  a  single  person  con* 
nected  with  Scotland,  whatever  his  general 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  Bill  may 
be,  who  does  not  reprobate  this  particular 
clause  of  it.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  it 
will  be  removed.  I  should  have  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
natural  course  to  have  appointed  a  numer- 
ous court  or  commission  of  lawyers  as  in 
England,  and  to  have  given  an  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  that  of  the  Sheriff. 
Perhaps  the  best  course  to  have  pursued 
would  have  been,  to  have  made  the  Sheriff 
of  every  county  decide  upon  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  voters  in  that  county ;  and,  if 
any  appeal  from  his  decision  were  neoes- 
•ary,  to  give  it  to  the  Sheriffs  of  two  or 
three  of  the  adjoining  counties.  But  of 
all  the  measures  that  could  possibly  be 
proposed,  none,  I  am  satisfied,  oould  be 
more  calculated  to  excite  uneasiness  and 
indignation  in  Scotland,  than  one  which 
involves,  as  this  does,  the  degradation  of 
the  Sheriffs'  Courts.  I  have  ventured, 
rather  irregularly,  perhaps,  to  call  the 
noble  Lord's  attention  to  this  point,  pre- 
vious to  the  Bill  going  into  Committee, 
because  I  am  sure  that,  apon  considera* 
tion,  he  will  perceive  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  ao  obnoitioua  a  proviaiont 
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Lord  Alihorp :  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Baronet  for  the  court- 
eous manner  in  which  he  has  stated  his  ob- 
servations upon  this  part  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
is  aware,  or,  if  not,  I  must  inform  him,  that 
the  clause  to  which  he  alludes  provides  only 
for  the  first  registration  of  voters,  after  the 
Bill  shall  have  passed.  The  state  of  the  case 
is  this :  it  was  deemed  improper  that  the 
Sheriff  should  decide  without  an  appeal ; 
that  appeal,  it  was  originally  intended, 
should  be  to  a  superior  Court;  but  it  was 
considered  that,  under  the  early  operation 
of  the  Bill,  the  number  of  appeals,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  very  considerable ; 
80  considerable,  as  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  superior  Courts.  Therefore 
it  was  provided,  that  for  the  first  registra- 
tion, and  the  first  only,  three  Advocates 
should  be  appointed.  With  respect  to  the 
word  "  Barrister,"  I  admit  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  used.  I  certainly  con- 
ceive that  an  Advocate  is  a  Barrister — 
that  the  terms  are  synonymous ;  but  as  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  Scotland  admits 
but  of  one,  the  other  shall  be  omitted.  I 
assure  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  it  never 
entered  into  our  heads  that  English  Bar- 
risters should  be  sent  down  to  Scotland  to 
determine  upon  the  qualification  of  Scotch 
voters.  I  must  also  beg  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  believe,  that  nothing  was  further  from 
our  intention,  in  framing  this  clause,  than 
to  lower  or  degrade  the  Sheriffs'  Court  in 
Scotland.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  that  country,  and  for  that 
reason  no  one  would  regret  more  than  I 
should,  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
would  tend  to  sink  it  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Roe  said,  it  being  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  to  assimilate  the 
Representative  system  of  the  two  countries 
as  nearly  as  possible,  f  do  not  think  that 
this  appeal  should  be  given  from  the 
decision  of  the  Sheriffs.  If  the  decision  of 
the  Judges  of  Assize  in  England  is  to  be 
iinal,  I  do  not  know  why,  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  decision  of  the  Sheriffs  of 
Scotland  should  not  be  final  also.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  their  equal 
competency ;  and  as  far  as  impartiality  is 
concerned,  the  Sheriffs  of  Scotland  have 
decidedly  the  advantage,  since  they  are 
much  less  likely  to  be  biassed  by  political 
motives  than  the  Judges  of  Assise  in  Eng- 
land.   The  craelty  of  the  case  is  this  ;-* 


that  you  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
Judge  of  Assize  and  the  Sheriff,  by  vesting 
them  with  the  same  powers  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  by  making  the  decision  of 
the  former  final,  and  that  of  the  latter 
subject  to  a  reversal  by  a  Court  constituted 
of  a  body  of  Advocates,  you  do,  in  fact, 
lower  and  degrade  the  Sheriff  in  a  manner 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  will  not  bear 
to  see.  At  this  time  of  day  I  certainly 
did  hope,  that  we  should  not  have  had 
such  a  provision  introduced  into  any  bill 
relating  to  Scotland.  There  is  also  another 
provision  to  which  I  must  object,  as  draw- 
ing an  invidious  distinction  between  the 
Judges  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
England,  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  Courts  ' 
are  allowed  to  exercise  their  franchise  as 
electors.  In  the  present  Bill,  an  express 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  Judges  of 
Scotland  from  doing  so.  Formerly  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  this ;  and  even  as  the 
law  at  present  stands,  I  should  not  be 
anxious,  or  at  least  I  should  be  indifferent, 
as  to  whether  they  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise  or  not ;  but  when  the  whole  of 
the  Representative  system  is  changed,  and 
any  man  in  this  country  who  occupies  a 
10/.  house  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise, I  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the 
Judges  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
same  right. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  as  the  par- 
ticular clause  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  objects  will  come 
regularly  under  our  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  think  that  the  present  is 
either  a  convenient  or  proper  time  to 
discuss  it.  When  (he  proper  opportunity 
arrives,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  objection. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell:  The  office  of 
Sheriff  in  Scotland  is,  in  some  degree, 
analogous  to  what  was  the  ancient  office 
of  Sheriff  in  England.  Now  that  such  an 
office  as  that,  filled  by  the  most  eminent 
Scotch  lawyers,  is  to  be  overhauled,  de- 
graded, and  dethroned,  and  its  decision 
made  liable  to  the  reversal  of  some  half 
dozen  radical  lawyers,  tnay,^  perhaps,  do 
very  well  for  a  Keforming  Government, 
but  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  tlie  exist- 
ing Constitution.  That  the  decision  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  Scotland  should  be  liable  to 
the  reversal  of  such  an  extraordinary 
appellant  body  as  that  proposed  to  be 
constituted  under  this  Bill,  is  a  proposition 
80  contumelious  and  disrespectnil  to  tboi^ 
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Icanied  and  useful,  and,  I  will  say,  eminent 
and  able  Judges,  that  I  confess  I  cannot 
work  up  my  mind  to  such  a  pitch  of 
credulity  as  to  believe  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  are  serious.  Is  there  not  some 
smell  of  patronage  in  the  appointment  of 
these  Advocates  [ikear,  hearY-  Ib  it  the 
hon.  member  for  Ripon  who  interrupts 
me  by  that  strange  ambiguous  sound, 
which  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  be  meant  for  a  "  hear !  hear !" 
or  a  "no!  no?"  Is  he  so  weary  that 
such  slumberous  sounds  must  needs  escape 
him  ?  or  does  he  think  that  my  observa- 
tions are  so  pointless,  witless,  pithless,  so 
dull,  so  heavy,  so  little  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  withal  so  little  in  tune,  as  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  attention  ?  Does 
he  approve  of  the  contumely  cast  upon 
the  Sheriffs  of  Scotland  by  this  Bill? 
Does  he  approve  of  the  Scotch  Judges  not 
being  permitted  to  vote?  Does  he  re- 
member who  it  was  that  adjourned  an 
English  Court  to  go  down  to  Cambridge  to 
vote  at  an  election  ?  But  I  forbear  my 
interrogatories  —  the  hon.  member  for 
Ripon,  oppressed  with  his  own  heaviness, 
probably  knew  not  the  point  I  was  dis- 
cussing— I  will  remind  him  :  I  was  con- 
tending, that  it  was  extremely  improper 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Scot- 
land should  be  subject  to  the  reversal  of 
another  Court,  which  I  do  not  think  likely 
to  decide  with  propriety.    That  was  the 

Eoint  which  I  was  discussing;  and  as  the 
on.  member  for  Ripon  was  pleased  to 
interrupt  me  upon  it,  by  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  disapprobatory  exclamation,  I 
hope  he  will  take  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming us  in  a  more  regular  manner,  and 
in  a  more  intelligible  tone,  what  his 
opinions  upon  the  subject  really  are.  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon. 
Member  what  argument  he  has  to  main- 
tain the  proposition,  that  the  ancient,  and 
well  tried,  and  long  approved,  and  much 
respected  o£Bce  of  Sheriff  in  Scotland, 
should  be  lowered,  degraded,  and  cast 
down,  in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  member  for  Ripon  never  says 
anything— I  have  now  said  more  than  I 
intended — ^but  that  is  often  the  case  when 
a  man  who  has  much  to  say,  or  who  has 
not  much  to  say,  but  who  still  has  some 
thing  to  say,  is  interrupted  by  one  who 
has  nothing  to  say,  and  who  raises  a  cry 
which  I  will  not  call  senseless,  because 
that  would  be  unparliamentary!  but  a  cry 
^uite  destitute  of  all  meaning. 


Mr.   Hayes  Pettit:    I   trust    1    shalt 
receive  that  indulgence  from  the  House 
which  is  due  to  any  of  its  Members  who 
has  been  personally  attacked,  and  attacked 
too  without  the   slightest  cause.     Why 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should 
have    selected    me   as    the    party    who 
interrupted  him,  I  really  cannot  tell.     I 
was  totally  silent  at  the  time — I  did  not 
interrupt  him  either  by  voice  or  gesture — 
I  was  silent  and  passive.     But  Uie  attack 
savours  of  the  inconsistency  which   dis- 
tinguished  the  whole  of  the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman's  speech.     In  the  first 
place,  he  accuses  me  of  interrupting  him 
by  a  cry,  the  meaning  of  which  he  de6es 
any  human  being  to  define ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  in  the  very  succeeding  sen- 
tence, he  talks  of  my  slumberous  dis- 
position and  habits  of  somnolency.      I 
own  that,  during  my  attendance  in  this 
House,    I    have    sometimes    felt    rather 
thankful  that    I    possessed    the  gift  of 
somnolency,  and  could  indulge  it  without 
the  risk  of  noise.  If  we  involuntarily  nod  in 
the  course  of  any  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  lengthy  orations,  can  it  be 
interpreted   into   an  interruption?     I  do 
not  understand  the  purport  of  the  interro- 
gatories which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  pleased  to  address  to  me.     I 
am  not  gifted  with  any  judicial  power;  I 
have  no  Court  to  adjourn.    The  elective 
franchise    I  certainly  possess,  and   have 
often  exercised,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  any  suitors,  because  no  man  can  sue 
before  me.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  called  upon  me  to  give  some  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  Reform ;  and  has 
commented,  in  his  usual  vein  of  satire,  on 
the  silence  which  I  have  hitherto  observed. 
I  will  not,  as  a  sort  of  retaliation,  make 
any  observations  on  the  many  useless  and 
unnecessary  speeches  which    have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ; 
but  I   must  say,  that,    considering  the 
length  to  which  the  discussions  on  the 
question  of  Reform  have  been  carried,  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  fair 
ground  of  complaint  against  any  indivi- 
dual for  not  prolonging  them.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  individuals  who  complain  of 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House,  not  on  the 
score  of  their  much  speaking,  but  of  their 
little  speaking ;  in  fact,  because  they  do 
not  choose  to  stand  up  as  butts,  or  marks, 
for  the  Opposition  to  shoot  at.     I  should 
not  have  risen  upon  the  present  occasion^ 
excepti  perfaapsi  for  (he  retion  that  th^ 
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gentlest  animal  will  turn  when  trodden 
upon.  Haying  been  called  upon,  by  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member^  to  present  myself  to  the  House, 
I  will  venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
shot  at,  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
question  which  has  been  raised.  I  see 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Scotland  in  the  provision  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  with  respect  to  the  final 
determination  of  the  validity  of  qualifi- 
cations to  vote.  Why  the  Sheriffs'  Court 
is  to  be  presumed  to  be  an  incompetent 
tribunal,  because,  upon  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  an  appeal  is  given  from  its  decision 
to  another  tribunal,  differently  constituted, 
and  to  exist  only  for  the  first  year  after 
the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  come  into 
operation,  I  cfiinnot  understand.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assertion  which  has  been  raised,  and 
therefore  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready,  if  the 
necessity  should  arrive,  to  give  my  vote 
in  favour  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

The  House  in  a  Committee. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill  read  by  the 
Chairman. 

Sir  Qeorge  Clerk:  I  wish  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  to  consent  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  clause  until  after  the 
other  clauses  have  been  gone  through. 
This  clause  fixes  the  number  of  Represent- 
atives to  be  returned  for  Scotland :  and 
if  it  were  agreed  to,  it  would  prevent  several 
alterations  being  made  relative  to  the 
Scottish  counties,  which  it  is  intended  to 
propose  in  the  Committee.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  English  Reform  Bill,  there 
was  not  a  word  said  as  to  the  number  of 
Members  to  be  returned  by  the  counties 
and  burghs;  but  all  this  is  premised  in 
the  present  Bill.  I  know  that  it  was  fixed 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  that  Scotland 
should  return  forty-five  Members,  but 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  that  number.  I  certainly  think 
that  it  is  inexpedient  that  this  preamble 
should  be  argued,  as  we  may,  in  the  course 
of  the  Committee,  see  reason  to  give  ad- 
ditional Members  to  some  places,  and  then 
we  shall  have  to  retrace  our  steps.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of  the  proposition  for 
giving  an  additional  number  of  Members 
to  the  Scottish  counties,  and  I  entertain 
strong  hopes  that  the  noble  Lord  will  be 
indttoed  to  consent  to  this  proposal.  I  am 
sure — 

Lwd  AUlwf:  I  beg  pardon  of  the  boo. 


Baronet;  but  I  merely  wish  to  o1 
that  I  am  willing,  if  it  be  thought  desir- 
able, to  consent  to  the  postponement  or  the 
preamble.  With  respect  to  the  proposition 
for  increasing  the  number  of  county  Mem* 
bers  in  Scotland,  I  will  merely  obserwey 
that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient    to 
consent  to  any  such  additi(ffl.    I  make 
this  observation  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
expectations  being  formed  that  I  could 
support  such  a  proposition.     I  shall  not 
now  go  into  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
think  so,  but  shall  reserve  what  I  have  lo 
say  on   the  subject  until  the  motion  is 
made.     I  will  merely  observe,  in  addition » 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary, 
and  even  inconsistent,  that  those  opposed 
to  Reform  should  be  such  strenuous  advo« 
cates  of  this  proposition. 

Preamble  postponed. 

On  the  question,  '*  That  the  Burghs  of 
Peebles  and  Selkirk  stand  part  of  schedule 

Mr.  Gillon  said,  1  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  that  the  towns  of  Peebles  and 
Selkirk  be  left  out  of  this  schedule,  and 
that  they  shall  continue  to  return  a  Mem* 
ber,  as  heretofore.  I  concur  entirely  in 
the  propriety  of  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  and 
I  am  much  gratified  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  proposed  that  a  separate 
Member  should  be  given  to  the  great  city 
of  Perth.  This  place,  in  my  opinion,  is 
well  worthy  of  having  the  choice  of  an 
independent  Member.  The  feeling  in 
favour  of  Reform  is  almost  universal 
throughout  Scotland ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  persons  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to 
disfranchise  would  willingly  abandon  their 
privileges,  if  they  considered  that  the 
retention  of  them  would  hazard  the  suc- 
cess of  this  measure.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  has  occurred 
that  can  justify  such  a  course.  I  am  not 
among  the  clamorous  enemies  of  Reform, 
but  have  been  a  constant  and  tried  friend, 
and  I  do  most  sincerely  lament  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  adopt  so  harsh  a  course 
towards  these  burghs.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  I  am  bound  to  concur  with 
the  opponents  of  Reform  in  the  view  tbey 
take  of  the  first  part  of  schedule  A,  for  it 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  noble  Lord;  it  begins witk 
disfranchising  the  burghs  of  Peebles  and 
Selkirk,  which  contaio  a  moat  respeotaU^ 
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and  intd]igp0Dt  body  of  inhabiianU,  and 
would  afTord  a  constituency,  both  in  num- 
ben  and  character,    against    which    no 
possibk  objection  can  be  raised.    I  should 
ba  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  townsi  if  I  did  not  ent^r 
my  protest  against  the  disfranchisement. 
Since  the  announcement  of  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  subject, 
I  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
burgh  of  Peebles,  from  which  I  learn  that 
there  are  bo  less  than  six  petitions  in  pro- 
gress against  this  proposal ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  townspeople  have  requested 
me  to  enter  their  protests  against  the  dis- 
fhmchisement  of  these  burghs.      When 
Ministers    abandoned  their  intention  of 
uniting  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles 
in  the  choice  of  a  single  Member,  and 
permitted  each  of  them,  as  heretofore,  to 
return  a  Representative,  there    was    no 
ground    or   necessity   for    throwing    the 
burghs  into  the  counties.    I  am  convinced, 
that  the  adoption  of  this  course  will  only 
lead  to  dissension  and  ilUwill.     If  the 
buighs  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  had  a  Mem- 
ber continued  to  them,  the  householders 
in  thoee  towns  would  enjoy  the  suffrage ; 
but,  according  to  the  present  arrangement, 
they  will  not  have  it.     The  eipectations 
which   this  most  respectable  chiss  have 
looked  forward  to  with  so  much  joy,  will 
thus  be  disappointed.    The  cup  of  happi- 
ness you  have  held  up  to  their  lips,  and 
have  now  dashed  it  down,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  satisfaction  every  man  must 
feel  in  having  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people.    I  beg  to 
observe,  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  town 
of  Airdrie  being  added  to  this  district  of 
burghs ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
indeiMl,  1  mentioned,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  tlic  noble  Lord,  that  this  would  be  a 
moat  proper  place  to  be  thrown  into  tlie 
district  of  burghs.     We  do  not  object  to 
any  addition  that  it  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient to  make,  but  we  do  object  to  these 
two  towns  being  taken  out  of  the  district. 
Injustice,  then,  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
burghs,  and  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
I  beg  leave  to  move,  that  all  the  words 
relative  to  the  disfranchisement  of  these 
places  be  left  out. 

Sir  John  Hay  :  Sir,  I  throw  myself  on 
the  indulgence  of  this  House,  of  which  I 
have  but  lately  become  a  Member,  and 
shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to  express 
my  opinion  of  the  clause  of  the  Bill  now 
hiought  under  the  coniideration  of  the 


Committee.  1  find  myself  imperiously 
called  upon  to  do  so,  by  the  very  peculiar 
situation  in  which  1  am  myself  placed : 
were  it  not  so,  I  believe  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  so  little  likely  to  intrude 
his  opinions,  or  occupy  the  valuable  time 
of  the  Committee,  as  the  humble  individual 
who  now  presumes  to  address  you.  Sir, 
I  have  opposed  this  Reform  Bill  in  all  its 
stages;  and  no  ooe  here  can  doubt  my 
sincerity  in  so  doing,  who  reflects  on  the 
position  in  which  I  stand  as  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Peeblesi  and 
who  has  read  the  first  clauses  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  applicable  to  Scotland.  It 
were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  I  should 
act  otherwise,  and  I  feel  it  hard  that  I 
should  be  set  down  as  one  of  those  men 
who  are  opposed  to  all  Reform,  because  I 
cannot  consent  to  a  bill,  or  series  of  bills, 
(were  there  no  other  reason  to  influence 
my  vote),  which  contains  a  clause  so 
hostile  to  the  feelings  of  that  respectable 
and  independent  body  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent;  and  which  clause,  permit 
me  to  say,  is  equally  unpalatable  to  all 
who  may,  by  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  be  called  on  to  partake  of  the 
rights  which  the  law  of  the  land  has,  from 
the  remotest  ages,  restricted  to  the  tenants 
in  capiU  of  the  Crown.  God  knows,  I  am 
not  the  man  to  object  to  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  all  my  country- 
men :  extend  it  as  far  and  as  wide  as  you 
can  with  safety  and  proprietv*  I  am 
most  willing.  Sir,  to  give  to  aU  our  coun- 
trymen a  full  and  fair  share  of  our  political 
privileges ;  and  I  am  also  willing  to  give 
to  them  a  full  and  fair  share  of  the  publk: 
local  rates  and  burthens,  which  have 
hitherto  been  borne  by  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  exercised  that  elective 
franchise.  For  this  arrangement,  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  Bill  before  us; 
and  this  Committee  are  well  aware,  that 
these  burthens  have  never  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  press  on  the  feuais,  household- 
ers, or  small  tenantry,  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.  Sir,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  wish  to  keep  up  the  ancient  distinction 
of  the  salt  on  the  table,  and  to  have  seats 
arranged  above  and  below  it.  I  should, 
for  myself,  invite  all  my  countrymen  to  sit 
down  together,  and  partake  of  the  good 
things  set  before  them  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,''  with  what  appetite  they  may/' 
and  I  only  trust  that,  before  they  rise  from 
the  table,  they  will  discharge  their  fair 
share  of  the  reckooioy.    Sir,  having  e«« 
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pressed  myself  thus,  I  must  again  say, 
I  find  it  hard  to  be  perpetually  taunted 
by  the  Gentlemen  opposite,  as  one  hostile 
to  all  Reform,  because  I  have  stated  my 
uncompromising  hostility  to  this  Bill.  My 
worthy  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Lan- 
caster, told  us  last  night,  that  this  Bill, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  was  the 
true  spear  of  Ithuriel — a  touch  of  which 
was  the  test  who  were,  and  who  were  not 
true  Reformers.^  This  was  a  high  flight  to 
take,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  brilliant 
imagination ;  but  he  forgot  entirely,  that 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  was  of  ethereal  tem- 
per, wielded  by  an  angel,  forged  by  no 
mortal  hand,  and  not  a  two-pronged  fork, 
of  vulgar  fashion,  and  of  earthly  fabric. 
Sir,  in  looking  at  the  clause  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  I 
have  g^ne  back  to  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  and  there  1  can  find  nothing  which 
justifies  the  introduction  of  such  a  propo- 
sition. Indeed,  I  must  say,  that  the 
preamble  of  this  Scotch  Reform  Bill  seems 
to  have  as  little  connection  with  what 
follows,  as  many  an  ill-written  prologue  to 
a  modern  play,  to  which  it  has  been  incon- 
sistently appended.  I  am,  therefore, 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  preamble  of  its  great 
precursor,  the  English  Reform  Bill :  for, 
like  a  little  cock-boat,  we  must  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  great  vessel  which  sails 
before.  Now,  what  do  I  find  in  that 
preamble?  It  is  enacted,  '*to  deprive 
many  inconsiderable  places  of  the  right  of 
returning  Members,  to  grant  such  privilege 
to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  towns, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  Knights  of 
the  Shire."  Now,  Sir,  how  is  this  pre- 
amble followed  out  in  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill  ?  In  the  last  edition  of  it,  I  do  not 
find  any  one  inconsiderable  burgh  struck 
out;  and  to  this.  Sir,  I  make  no  objec- 
tion ;  it  is  right,  and  acting  according  to 
justice.  But  was  there  any  intention  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  Knights  of 
the  Shire  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  By  the 
Bill  which  was  read  in  this  House  a  second 
time,  our  count jf  Members  were  diminished 
by  two,  while  sixty-seven  (indeed,  includ- 
ing the  two  additional  Members  lately 
given  to  Yorkshire,  I  may  say  sixty-nine) 
Knights  have  been  granted  to  the  shires  of 
England.  This  clause  has  been  amended ; 
and  we  are  now,  per  favour,  placed  where 
we  stood  before.  In  that  Bill,  there  was 
a  clause  uniting  the  two  separate,  inde- 
pendent counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk; 

f(Dd|  had  it  been  peniited  iny  I  was  pre- 


pared to  shew  this  Committee  its 
injustice,  and  how  little  consonant  it 
to  the  interests  involved    in    these    two 
counties.     These  counties.  Sir,  have    no 
connection,   but  a  juxtaposition   on    the 
map ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a   district  of   mountainous    coantry. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  direct  practicable 
carriage  road  uniting  them  ;  and,  so  little 
connection  have  they  hitherto  had,  that 
there  is  but  one  individual  in  Peeblesshire 
who,  possessing  a  small  patrimonial  estate 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  is  a  freeholder 
there,  and  is  enabled  to  attend  their  Courts 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  their  meetings 
of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  of  Road 
Trustees.    But  this  very  obnoxious  clause 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  is  now  modified 
in  another  way  ;  and  I  have  been  invited, 
by  some  of  my  friends  here,  to  be  content^ 
and  express  my  thanks  for  the  considera- 
tion our  case  has  met  with.      This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  old  Scotch  phrase,  about 
being  thankful  for  small  mercies;    but. 
Sir,  I  will  quote  the  answer  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  who  stood  in  the  situation  I 
now  do,  receiving  as  a  favour  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  he  was  entitled  to  consider 
his  own — I  prefer  giving  the  literal  trans- 
lation to  the  original — 

Such  is  the  tyrant's  gift ;  he  robs  you  not 
But,  Sir,  could  I  bring  myself  to  make  an 
acknowledgment,     I     take    this    public 
opportunity — for  I  am  not  much  inclined, 
nor  likely,  often  to  trouble  this  House — I 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  there 
is  no  man  within  the  walls  of  this  House 
to  whom  I  would  so  soon  or  so  willingly 
pay  that  compliment  as  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;   for  I 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the 
open,  candid,  fair,  and  I  will  say  (however 
I  may  differ  in  opinion  with  that  noble 
Lord),  the  honest  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  himself  during  these  arduous 
discussions;  and  I  regret,  also,  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  is  not  in  his  place,  as  I 
regret  to  hear  the  cause  of  that  absence ; 
for,  although  I  am  but  little  personally 
acquainted  with  that  learned  Lord,  I  will 
say  that  I  know,  however  distinguished  he 
may  be  by  his  literary  attainments,  he  has 
rendered  himself  even  more  distinguished 
by  the  anxious  solicitude  he  has  shewn — 
consistently,  of  course,  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples— to    forward    the    interests,    and 
gratify  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
But,  Sir,  I  must  moit  strongly  object  to 
the  new  proposition  made  in  thii  claaie^ 
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to  throw  the  royal  burgh  of  Peebles  into 
the  county.  This  proposition,  Sir,  has 
been  made,  I  presume,  on  the  principle  of 
the  transfusion  of  blood.  It  is  done  with 
a  view  to  transfuse  a  little  fresh,  warm, 
wholesome,  democratic  blood  into  what 
some  choose  to  consider  our  old,  worn-out 
aristocratic  system.  This  is  an  ingenious 
device,  but  the  contrivers  of  it  forget  that 
they  drain  the  last  drop  from  their  healthy 
subject,  while  the  unfortunate  recipient 
feels  little  comfort  or  revival  from  the  tur- 
bid flow  in  his  distended  veins.  For, 
what  becomes  of  the  householders  of 
Peebles,  who  are  thus  disfranchised  ? 
They  have  beeo  strong  advocates  for  this 
Reform ;  they  wish  anxiously  to  move  with 
the  mass  of  their  compeers,  and  to  continue 
united  with  those  other  burghs  with  which 
their  destinies  have  been  hitherto  united. 
I  leave  their  case,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  represents,  in 
this  House,  their  interests  and  opinions. 
I  must  further  say,  that  I  ground  my 
objection  to  this  amalgamation  of  county 
and  burgh  Representation  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Reform  Bill;  for  expediency,  con- 
venience, or  the  will  of  the  stronger, 
cannot  form  the  groundwork  of  this  union. 
If  it  be  so,  why  were  these  reasons,  if  they 
can  be  called  such,  not  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Bill?  I  find,  Sir,  in  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  certain  principles 
laid  down.  The  line  below  which  nomina- 
tion falls,  is  fixed  at  a  population  of  2,000. 
The  line  above  which  no  disfranchisement 
takes  place,  is  a  population  of  4,000.  I 
find  Malton,  with  a  population  of  4,005, 
IS  safe,  being  beyond  the  mark.  I  find, 
further — and  I  b^  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  this  fact,  there  being  a  vast 
difference  between  preserving  what  exists, 
and  raising  up  new  constituencies — that 
Gateshead  has  been  constituted  a  burgh, 
and  to  it  a  Member  has  been  given,  not 
containing,  in  1821,  nearly  the  population 
of  the  county  of  Peebles.  I  find,  further, 
Rutland  untouched ;  with  its  18,000  in- 
habitants, it  retains  its  two  Members ;  and 
upon  these  grounds,  I  claim  the  same 
consideration  for  the  county  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  Peeblesshire  contains 
nearly  11,000  inhabitants;  and,  Sir,  I 
hold  m  my  band  a  list  of  what  may  be  the 
probable  constituency  of  the  county  under 
the  new  system.  It  was  prepared  by 
myself,  when  I  had  no  hope,  and,  permit 
me  to  say,  when  I  had  no  wish,  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  to 


which  I  have  been  called  by  the  heavy 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  our  late  worthy 
Member.  The  number  of  our  new  con- 
stituency, including  the  freeholders  now 
on  the  roll,  will  exceed  460.  I  could 
wish  to  point  out,  without  entering  into 
other  matters,  what  will  shew,  at  once, 
the  resources  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
county.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
returns  made  to  the  Home  Department, 
between  the  years  1803  and  1809,  which 
will  shew  the  amount  of  the  volunteer 
force  kept  embodied — a  regiment  of  six 
companies  of  infantry,  and  one  of  sharp- 
shooters, including  staff :  it  amounted  in 
all  to  668,  to  which  must  be  added  a  troop 
of  yeomanry,  making  in  all  726  men.  In 
1808,  the  volunteers  were  disbanded,  and 
the  Local  Militia  Act  passed  ;  since  which 
period,  an  addition  of  another  troop  of 
yeomanry  was  made,  doubling  that  con- 
stitutional force.  Now,  Sir,  having  made 
this  statement  in  behalf  of  the  county  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  am  the 
more  strenuously  induced  to  oppose  this 
clause,  nay,  to  divide  this  Committee  upon 
the  subject,  that  from  the  late  hour  at 
which  this  project  was  announced,  I  have 
had  no  time  to  consult  my  constituents. 
I  have  received  only  from  one  of  them  a 
short,  hurried  note,  which  states  a  general 
objection  to  the  clause,  and  leaves  me  to 
do  as  I  think  best  for  them,  relying  on  my 
honour ;  and  were  there  no  other  ground 
of  objection  than  this,  I  should  urge  my 
conscientious  objection  to  this  clause.  I 
must  state  to  this  Committee — and  it 
must  always  be  disagreeable  and  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  state  any  thing  which  is 
personal  to  one's  self — but  this  Committee 
can  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  position 
in  which  I  personally  stand.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  are  much  acquainted 
with  a  distant  country,  and  a  small  county 
there,  and  still  less  with  the  position  of 
the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
them.  But  I  refer  to  those  of  my  country- 
men present  who  are  acquainted  with 
me,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  represents  that  district  of 
burghs,  whether  he  does  not  consider  that 
I  have  personally  a  political  interest  in 
this  affair.  He  knows.  Sir,  that  my  resi- 
dence is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  burgh 
of  Peebles — that  more  than  half  the  parish 
belongs  to  me  in  property — that  I  have 
burgage  lands  and  tenements  in  and  round 
and  adjoining  to  this  royal  burgh — that  I 
have  always  been  on  the  most  intimate  and 
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friendly  terms  with  those  of  that  place 
who  are  likely  to  be  called  apon  to  enjoy 
the  new  franchise  in  the  county — that  I 
believe  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  if  I 
reqaired  it  at  any  time,  I  should  have  well 
founded  hopes  of  receiving  their  support. 
Sir,  having  stated  thus  much,  for  which  I 
ought  to  apologize  to  the  Committee,  I 
must  say,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  hold 
myself  bound  (were  there  no  other  grounds) 
to  give  this  measure  my  decided  opposi- 
tion ;  and  I  put  it  to  the  candid  and  honour- 
able mind  of  the  noble  Lord,  whether  I,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  can  act  otherwise.  I  do 
therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  the  noble 
Lord  to  use  his  most  powerful  influence  to 
restore  the  householders  of  Peebles  to  the 
privileges  of  which  they  will,  by  this  clause, 
be  deprived  ;  and  that  he  will  once  more 
replace  them  in  that  class  of  burghs  in 
which  they  have  been  classed  since  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms ;  and,  if  he  grants 
this,  I  shall  feel,  from  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  I  stand,  that  he  is  fully  entitled, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  here,  to 
my  most  warm,  sincere,  and  personal 
gratitude. 

Lord  Altkorp :  After  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down,  I 
feel  called  upon  to  make  some  observa- 
tions. I  cannot  help  saying,  that  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  do 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  greatest  credit,  but 
he  will  allow  me  to  add,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  speech  would  rather  be  an  in- 
ducement with  me  not  to  comply  with 
his  suggestion  than  to  adopt  it.  1  never 
objected  to  that  influence  which  a  benevo- 
lent and  intelligent  landlord  acquires  over 
his  tenantry ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
most  desirable  that  every  thing  should  be 
done,  that  consistently  can  be  done,  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  this  in- 
direct influence  of  property.  With  regard 
to  this  question,  I  am  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  declare,  that,  after  the  best  con- 
sideration I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  I  cannot  consent  to  comply  with 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
these  burghs.  According  to  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  in  the  original  Bill,  the 
counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles  were  for 
the  future  only  to  return  one  Member 
conjointly,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  their  constituency.  There  appeared, 
however,  to  exist  great  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  objections  of  such 
weight  and  of  so  strong  a  nature,  that  we 
did  not  think  we  could  in  justice  proceed.  | 


We  found  still  the  constituency  of  tbese 
counties  so  small,  that  we  were  oblrg^d  to 
look  out  for  means  of  increasing  it,  and 
the  result  was,  that  we  could  devise    no 
other  course  that  we  thought  we  could  aak 
the  House  to  sanction,  than  that  now  pro- 
posed— namely,  to  throw  those  two  bai^hs 
into  the  counties  to  which  they  seteraJij 
belong.     The  population  of  the  county  of 
Peebles  is  10,046,  and  that  of  the  bur^h 
of  the  same  name  2,706 — thus   leaving- 
only  7,341  for  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  out  of  which  we  were  to 
form  its  constituency.    Again,  the  popnla- 
tion  of  the  county  of  Selkirk  is  6,637, 
that  of  the  town  1,728 — thus  leaving  oolj 
4,909  for  the  county  population.     For 
these  reasons,  it  appeared  desirable  that 
these  towns  should  have  a  share  in  the 
county  Representation  of  those  places  in 
which  they  are  situated.     T  do  not  think 
that  any  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
towns  by  this  arrangement,  for  each  of 
them  will  still  have  a  share  in  the  election 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  I  think 
that  the  influence  of  these  towns  would  be 
as  great  when  combined  with  the  county 
as  it  would  if  they  continued  to  have  a  share 
in  the  election  of  the  Member  for  the 
Linlithgow  burghs.  I  think  that  they  would 
rather  be  gainers  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment I  propose,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  constituency  of  each  of  the  counties 
would   be  much   improved.      For  these 
reasons,  I  shall  persist  in  my  suggestion, 
that  they  have  a  share  in  the  county  Re- 
presentation. The  hon.  Members  objected, 
that,  although  the  owners  of  houses  will 
have  a  vote  in  the  counties,  yet  that  the 
householders  will  not,  which  they  would 
have  had,  if  they  had  voted  at  a  burgh 
election.      The    hon..  Gentleman    said^ 
that  hopes  were  held  out  to  the  house- 
holders of  the  towns  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk, 
which   it  is  most  unfair  to  disappoint. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  expectations 
may  have  been  formed,  which   will  be 
disappointed  under  the  arrangement  that  I 
now  propose,  but  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  these   persons  will  not   be  placed 
in   a  worse   situation  than  they  are  at 
present,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
placed   in  a  much  better  situation.    No 
doubt  the  householders  in  these  towns  will 
not  have  the    franchise  conferred  upon 
them,  neither  do  they  possess  it  now,  hot 
still  the  towns  will  have  a  very  great  In- 
fluence in  the  county  elections;    and  I 
am  sure  that  the  interests  of  both  house* 
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bolders  apd  landholdera  will  be  protected. 
1  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  advisable  that 
the  Committee  should  adopt  the  course  I 
now  recommend.  I  have  stated  fairly  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  have  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Sir  John  Hay :  I  rise  merely  to  observe, 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  included  the 
population  of  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Peebles  in  the  estimate  that  he  has  given 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town. 
I  believe  the  population  of  the  town  of 
Peebles,  at  the  utmost  does  not  exceed 
1,800. 

Sir  Charge  Clerk:  I  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  not  thought  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  assent  to  the  pro{)osition 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  when 
he  first  submitted  the  measure  of  Reform 
to  the  House,  said,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  did  not  intend  to  propose  that 
anv  burghs  in  Scotland  should  be  disfran- 
chised,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
districts  of  the  eastern  Fife  burghs.  These, 
however,  have  been  saved  from  impending 
threats  that  are  held  out,  and  they  are, 
with  the  addition  of  another  place,  to 
return  a  Member  to  this  House,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done.  But  now  an  exten- 
sive alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  and  we  6nd  that  two  import- 
ant county  towns,  formerly  untouched, 
are  to  be  placed  in  schedule  A,  with  a 
view  to  their  complete  disfranchisement. 
1  should  have  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  would 
have  been  anxious  to  abide  by  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  with  regard  to  the  English 
Bill.  If  this  were  done,  both  these  burghs 
would  be  saved  from  disfranchisement.  In 
the  case  of  the  town  of  Peebles,  we  6nd 
the  burgh  and  parish  of  the  same  name, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  parish  of 
Peebles  contains  2,700,  which  is  consider- 
ably beyond  the  line  drawn  as  the  boundary 
for  disfranchisement.  But  in  considering 
this  case,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  to  look  upon  them,  not  as  returning 
separate  Members,  but  as  acting  jointly, 
having  a  share  in  the  election  of  one  :  we 
ought,  therefore,  not  to  regard  the  popula- 
tion of  either  of  these  burghs,  but  the 
population  of  all  in  the  district.  The  noble 
Lord  attaches  great  importance  to  a 
numerous  constituency ;  and  in  this  case 
he  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  number, 
in    my  opinion,  without    any  adequate 


cause.  I  think,  after  the  fttvour  shown  to 
the  small  Fife  burghs,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  same  treatment  should 
be  manifested  to  the  two  county  towns  of 
Peebles  and  Selkirk.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  to 
the  householders  of  these  towns,  as  they 
have  not  the  right  of  voting  at  present,  and 
that  their  interests  would  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
counties ;  but  surely  the  noble  Lord  does 
not  consider  it  a  trifling  circumstance,  that 
the  expectations  of  these  persons  have  been 
disappointed ;  and  I  must  say,  that  they  are 
treated  with  great  harshness.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  after  the  deduction  of  the 
population  of  these  two  burghs,  the  county 
of  Peebles  would  contain  7,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  county  of  Selkirk  only  4,000. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  these  are 
the  two  important  grazing  counties  of 
Scotland,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  excluded  from  sending  Members  to  this 
House  because  their  population  is  small. 
i  have  not  yet  heard  any  satisfactory 
reason  assigned  for  the  course  now  recom- 
mended ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have  received  on  the  subject, 
that  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  in  each  of  these  counties,  will  exceed 
300,  without  throwing  in  the  burghs.  The 
number  of  proprietors  of  houses  in  these 
burghs,  1  believe,  is  extremely  small :  and 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  (torn  the  possession  of 
property  in  the  countv,  is  perfectly  insig* 
nificant.  The  counties  of  Peebles  and 
Selkirk,  from  the  nature  of  their  produce, 
peculiarly  require  Representatives  to  watch 
their  interests  in  this  House ;  and  as  they 
are  more  agricultural  than  perhaps  any 
other  counties  in  Scotland,  it  is  desirable 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from 
throwing  the  population  of  the  burghs  into 
them.  I  can  see  no  ground.for  adopting  the 
course  now  recommended  by  the  Govern* 
ment  with  regard  to  these  two  burghs,  nor 
can  I  conceive  any  reason  why  we  should 
deprive  them  of  the  share  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  a  Re- 
presentative. According  to  the  sets  of 
these  burghs,  the  number  of  electors  that 
they  supply  to  the  district  of  burghs  is 
considerable ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  at  a  county 
election,  from  property  they  hold  in  the 
burghs,  is  very  inconsiderable.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Linlithgow  presses  his  Motion 
to  a  division,  he  shall  have  my  vote,  as  I 
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think  that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  de- 
prive the  two  prosperous  towns  of  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  of  that  share  in  the  Repre- 
sentation which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Ketmedy :  I  cannot  compliment  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  course  that  he  has  taken 
on  the  present  occasion ,  and  more  especially 
when  he  states,  that  he  is  completely  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  reason  that  has  in- 
duced his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  propose 
that  these  burghs  should  be  disfranchised. 
In  my  opinion,  the  only  question  is,  how  are 
those  burghs  to  be  enfranchised?  The 
hon.  Baronet  complains  of  disfranchising 
the  householders  of  the  towns  of  Peebles 
and  Selkirk,  when  he  surely  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  that  they  have  no 
share  whatever  in  the  choice  of  a  Repre- 
sentative. No  person  can  vote  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  who 
is  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  corporations 
of  the  towns.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
these  corporations  are  self-elected ;  for 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  these  bodies, 
the  remainder  of  the  members  elect  a 
person  to  fill  it  up.  The  corporation  of 
Peebles  has  only  seventeen  members,  and 
that  of  Selkirk  thirty-three,  so  that  it  is 
obvious  that  the  householders  have  no 
great  share  in  the  franchise.  In  my 
opinion,  throwing  these  burghs  into  the 
counties,  is  the  only  means  of  giving  them 
a  chance  in  a  free  election.  I  deny  that 
this  can  be  considered  as  a  proposition  to 
disfranchise  these  towns.  When  counties 
are  so  extremely  small,  and  the  county 
constituency  so  confined,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  add  the  population  of  the 
towns  to  secure  even  a  chance  of  inde- 
pendence. I  think  that  the  throwing  the 
population  of  the  burgh  of  Selkirk  into 
that  county  will  lessen  the  chance  of  its 
continuing  a  nomination  county,  and  I  am 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  probability  of  the 
F resent  objectionable  system  continuing, 
must  express  my  regret  that  the  noble 
Lord  has  consented  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tion of  uniting,  for  the  purposes  of  election, 
the  counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk.  As, 
however,  he  has  done  this,  I  will  only 
observe,  that  I  should  have  opposed  this 
alteration  in  the  Bill,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  proviso,  'relative  to  the  towns,  which 
has  been  introduced.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  county,  with  a  constituency  of 
only  300,  cannot  be  independent;  but 
that  the  Member  must  almost  invariably 
be  subject  to  the  nomination  of  the  two  or 


three  great  landowners.     Each  of  these 
burghs,  also,  will  have  more  control  in  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  when 
joined  with  its  respective  county,  than  if 
it  was  merely  a  contributory  bur^h.      If 
the  Committee  should  not  think  proper  to 
sanction  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend, 
he  will  be  bound  to  bring  forward  his  first 
proposition  respecting  the  union  of  the 
counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  for  this  House. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas :  I  must  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  tlie  discovery  just 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Ayr,  namely, 
that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  disfranchiaipg 
the  burghs  of  Peebles  and. Selkirk,  but 
that  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
proposition  to  enfranchise  them.     I  was 
quite  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  indulge  in  such  observations 
respecting  the   present  franchise  in    the 
burghs  in  Scotland.     The  hon.  Member 
said,  that  they  are  now  merely  nomina- 
tion burghs,  that  the  franchise  rests  entirely 
in  the  Town  Councils  and  Corporations,  and 
that  the  people  have  no  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  those  bodies.    All 
the  householders  in  the  place,  however,  are 
eligible    to  become  members    of   them. 
The    inference  which    the    hon«    Mem- 
ber drew  from  the  statement  he  made  was 
this ;  that  the  householders  of  these  buighs 
ought  to   be   thankful  for  whatever^  his 
Majesty's  Ministry  might  think  proper  to 
give  them.     It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other 
burghs  in  Scotland  are  to  have  the  fran- 
chise, and  therefore  it  is  an  act  of  injustice 
to  deprive  those  who  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  burghs  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles 
of  their  share   in   this   privilege.    With 
regard  to  what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord,  I 
will  merely  make  one  observation.    The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  the  constituency  of 
neither  of  these  counties  would  be  suffici- 
ent without  the  addition  of  the  burghs. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  tbeae 
counties  are  wealthy ;  and  although  their 
constituency  is  small,  I  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  body  of  voters 
into  the  Scotch  counties,  against  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  particularly  desirous 
to  guard  in  the  English  Bill.     Particular 
care  was  taken  in  that  Bill,  now  before 
the  other  House,  to  separate  the  town  and 
county  constituency :  I  cannot,  therefore, 
see  what  ground  there  is  to  depart  from 
this  course  as  regards  Scotland.    I  have 
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beard  no  reason  urged  why  these  places 
should  not  retain  their  rights  and  privileges 
in  having  a  share  in  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  whose  peculiar 
province  it  would  be  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  these  burghs.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  op- 
posite. 

Lord  AUhorp:  1  think  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  number  of  voters  in 
small  counties  by  taking  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  towns.  This  would  not  apply 
where  the  number  of  voters  is  large  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  admit  that  I  am  at  all 
inconsistent.  The  circumstances  are  very 
different  in  different  cases  ;  and  the  same 
rule  does  not  apply  to  the  instance  before 
us.  During  this  discussion,  great  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  to  introducing  the 
lOZ.  householders  into  the  counties  ;  but 
I  think  that  householders  of  these  two 
towns  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  constituency  of  the  small  counties. 
The  hon.  Member  opposite  has  given  a 
reason  for  opposing  this  arrangement, 
which  would  be  an  additional  inducement 
with  me  to  support  it.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says,  that  nobody  could  influence  the 
householders — that  they  would  vote  as 
they  pleased,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
control  them.  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
result,  I  think  that  they  will  form  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  county  constitu- 
ency. It  is  well  known  that  these  counties 
are  small,  and  that  the  landed  property  is 
in  a  few  hands ;  the  proposition,  therefore, 
that  I  now  make  will  prevent  the  undue 
exercise  of  influence  which  might  other- 
wise take  place.  I  cannot  agree  that,  by 
adopting  the  present  course,  we  are  dis- 
franchising these  towns.  This  is  not  the 
case ;  but  it  is  proposed  that  their  consti- 
tuency, instead  of  having  a  share  in  the 
election  of  the  Member  for  a  district  of 
burghs,  shall  vote  for  the  county.  I  can- 
not think  that  these  persons  have  any 
cause  of  complaint,  as  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  present,  they,  in  point  of 
fact,  have  no  share  in  the  Representation. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusion :  I  confess  I 
entertained  a  strong  objection  to  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  proposed  to  make  such  a 
violent  change  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk 
and  Peebles,  and  even  partially  to  disfran- 
chise them.  I  am  glad  that  the  noble 
Lord  has  consented  to  continue  to  these 
coanties  their  Representatives ;  but  1  regret 
that  he  considers  it  necessary  to  thirow 
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these  burghs  into  them.  The  hon.  member 
for  Ayr  has  said,  that  the  present  measure 
gives  to  Scotland,  for  the  first  time,  a 
share  in  the  Representation.  I  totally 
deny  the  assertion ;  all  that  this  Bill  does 
is,  to  make  various  changes  in  the  Repre- 
sentation, and  introduce  certain  improve- 
ments'. To  say  that  Sqptland  has  no 
Representation  in  Parliament,  is  an  utter 
absurdity.  Scotland  has,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  her  history,  had  a  Representative 
assembly ;  and  I  cannot  view  this  Bill  as 
a  boon ;  but  I  like  the  improvements  that 
it  will  effect,  looking  at  them  as  a  right 
which  the  people  are  entitled  to  claim. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present 
Bill  is  to  extend  the  suffrage ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  because  the  constituency  is 
small,  that  there  is  no  Representation. 
Would  any  one  say,  because  the  number 
of  the  electors  of  oath  is  only  thirty,  that, 
therefore,  Bath  has  no  right  to  Representa- 
tion ?  But,  if  it  be  granted,  that,  to  open 
the  election  should  be  considered  a  favour, 
I  cannot  think  that  the  breaking  up  the 
corporation  that  exists  in  that  city,  and 
throwing  open  the  franchise  to  all,  should 
be  regarded  in  any  other  manner  than  as 
the  restoring  a  right.  I  cannot  ag^ee  that 
it  is  a  boon,  to  a  place  containing  44,000 
inhabitants,  to  give  them  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  Representatives.  I  admit 
that  the  Scotch  counties  and  burghs  have 
small  constituencies;  but  be  they  either 
small  or  large,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say 
that  they  are  not  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  The  population  and  wealth  of 
Scotland  have  increased  greatly  since  the 
time  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  people  of  that 
country  have  a  right  to  k>ok  to  Parlia- 
ment to  supply  any  deficiencies  that  may 
be  experienced  in  the  Representation.  A 
measure  for  this  purpose  has  now  been 
brought  forward ;  and  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  principles 
for  our  guidance  in  the  proposed  changes. 
Among  other  suggestions,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  county  and 
burgh  voters  should  be  kept  entirely  dis- 
tinct ;  and  that  those  who  voted  under 
property  in  a  burgh,  should  not  vote  for 
the  county.  I  regret  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  depart  from  this  rule.  1  think, 
that  the  rural  population  of  villages  ooght 
to  be  represented  in  the  counties ;  and  the 
town  population  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  10/.  householders 
of  the  county  having  votes  for  it ;  but  I  do 
object  to  the  counties  being  inundated  by 
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the  town  voters;  for,  if  this  be  allowed, 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  counties 
will  be  completely  destroyed.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  friend,  to  leave  the 
burghs  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  as  they  are 
now.  I  object  to  this  departure  also,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  means  of  disfranchising 
a  great  many  persons.  This,  I  know,  will 
be  considered  a  great  hardship ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  1  think  the  change  will  be 
highly  inconvenient.  I  am  extremely  loth 
to  oppose  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  carry- 
ing their  measure  of  Reform  through  this 
House,  but  I  think  that  I  should  be 
sanctioning  an  act  of  injustice,  if  I  did  not 
oppose  the  disfranchisement  of  these  two 
burghs. 

Mr.  Pringle :  I  should  almost  think 
that  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House,  to  spend  much  of  it  in  replying  to 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ayr, 
in  favour  of  the  disfranchisement  of  these 
burghs.  It  amounts  to  this  : — That  be- 
cause they  have  not  hitherto  had  popular 
election  to  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
give  it  to  them,  they  have  never  been  re- 
presented ;  so  that,  by  disfranchising  them 
now,  you  do  them  no  injury — you  deprive 
them  of  nothing.  Why,  Sir,  I  should 
almost  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  refer 
him  to  the  stand  which  has  this  night  been 
made  by  their  Representative  for  their 
interest.  Deprive  them  of  the  assistance 
of  one  who  is  so  ready  to  plead  their  cause 
in  this  House,  and  do  you  deprive  them  of 
nothing  t  But  so  sufficient  a  reply  has 
already  been  made  to  the  sophistical  rea- 
soning of  the  hon.  member  for  Ayr,  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Kirkcudbright,  that  I  shall  not  weaken 
its  force  by  attempting  any  addition.  I 
must  remark,  however,  on  the  fact,  that 
in  these  burglis  the  actual  number  of  con- 
stituents is  not  so  very  small  as  h  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Ayr.  In  Selkirk, 
he  has  said,  the  electors  amount  to  thirty- 
three.  This  is  the  number  of  the  Town 
Council ;  but  every  year  one-half  of  that 
council  is  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
trades  in  the  burgh — so  that  those  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Deacons^ 
necessarily  participate  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This  is  well  known  to  all  candid- 
ates who  canvass  the  burgh,  and  especially 
to  those  who  endeavour  to  keep  up  an 
interest  there  ;  all  of  whom  find  it  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  good  will  of  others,  be- 
sides the  actual  members  of  the  Town 


Council.  The  Set  of  the  burgh  of  Peebles 
partakes,  though  less  extensively,  of  a 
similar  constitution.  By  cutting  off  all 
these  privileges,  therefore,  you  affect  the 
interests  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
individuals  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
One  observation  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Ayr,  I  feel  myself  specially 
called  upon  to  reply  to — I  mean  his  in- 
sinuation, that  the  county  of  Selkirk  is  a 
nomination  county.  On  the  part  of  the 
respectable  and  independent  freeholders 
of  that  county,  I  repel  his  charge  with 
indignation.  I  deny  that,  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  does  the  county  of  Selkirk 
deserve  to  be  called  a  nomination  county. 
The  roll  of  freeholders  consists  of  fifty 
gentlemen,  of  whom,  as  I  stated  on  a  former 
night,  the  majority  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable estates  within  the  county,  and 
the  remainder  are  all  either  the  sons  or 
brothers  of  these  proprietors.  By  this 
constituency  no  Member  has  at  any  time 
been  sent  to  this  House,  except  one  of 
themselves,  an  independent  country  gentle- 
man. This  has  been  the  case  from  the 
earliest  times.  During  nearly  three  centu- 
ries that  the  freeholders  of  Selkirkshire 
have  formed  part  of  the  constituency,  they 
have  never  elected  a  man  in  office,  never 
any  member  of  a  noble  family,  and  never 
a  stranger;  and  that  is  more  than  the 
latest  counties  can  boast  of.  If  ft  be  a 
subject  of  boasting.  I  know  well  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Ayr  alludes  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  one  nobleman  having  a  large 
estate  within  the  county  ;  but  that  estate 
does  not  enable  him  to  nominate  the  Mem- 
ber, even  if  he  were  disposed  to  dictate 
to  the  freeholders,  which  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  do.  It  happens,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  voter  whose  qualification  is 
derived  from  that  estate,  excepting  the 
brother  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and  as  he  is 
restricted  by  his  entail  from  creating  voters, 
of  direct  influence  he  has  none.  His 
influence,  therefore,  is  of  that  kind  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  always  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  legitimate— the 
indirect  influence  of  an  affluent  and 
patriotic  nobleman  amongst  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  by  whom  he  is  beloved 
as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  as  his  prede- 
cessors have  been  before  him.  The  country 
gentlemen  around  him  are  as  independent 
as  himself,  and  only  know  him  as  the 
greatest  proprietor  amongst  them  ;  and,  as 
such,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
the  county  of  Selkirk  well  represented. 
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Bat,  instead  of  dictating  to  them,  he  has 
always  studied  their  wishes  and  feelings ; 
and  hence,  in  that  county,  there  has  long 
been,  even  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
the  most  uninterrupted  harmony.  Is  this, 
then,  the  county  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Ayr  calls  a  nomination  county  ?  There 
does  not  exist,  in  the  whole  British 
empire,  a  more  independent  body  of  elect- 
ors than  those  freeholders  who  have  done 
me  lh«  honour  to  send  me  here  as  their 
Representative.  When  such  a  charge, 
unfounded  as  it  is,  is  made  against  my 
constituents,  I  am  entitled  to  retort ;  and 
1  should  certainly  have  expected  it  to  have 
come  from  some  other  q.uarter  rather  than 
that  from  which  it  did.  There  is  not  any 
one  from  whom  it  could  have  been  more 
imbecoming  than  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Ayr,  who  is  himself  returned  to  this 
House  by  the  direct  influence  of  another 
noble  Duke,  who  lives  in  a  different  part 
of  the  kingdom.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular question  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee,  I  have  heard  no 
sufficient  reason  alleged  for  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  to  blot  out  these  two 
ancient  burghs  from  the  roll  of  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  this;  and  their  case 
would  be  just  as  hard  as  that  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Fife  burghs,  respecting 
which  the  Ministers  have  been  forced  to 
retrace  their  steps.  I  see  nothing  con- 
sistent in  the  argument,  that  the  counties 
require  such  an  addition  to  their  consti- 
tuency, seeing  that  each  of  these  counties 
will  have  without  them,  under  this  Bill, 
as  numerous  a  constituency  as  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  in  England  to  give  a 
claim  for  two  Members.  This,  perhaps, 
may  not  appear  from  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lora,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  he  has  quoted  from  the  popula- 
tion returns,  where  the  parishes  are  given 
along  with  the  burghs;  and  the  two 
parishes  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk  hap- 
pen both  to  be  very  extensive.  In  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland,  there  are 
extremely  few  royal  burghs;  and  why 
should  that  small  number  be  still  further 
diminished  ?  In  Roxburghshire  and  Ber- 
wickshire, there  are  only  two,  and  these 
are  all  that  Ministers  will  leave  in  that 
extensive  south-eastern  district.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  they  have  acted  with 
other  interests  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  still  less  in  some  other  districts;  and 
why  should  the  interests  of  these  counties, 


which  are  purely  agricultural,  be  so  un- 
fairly dealt  with  f  We  have  not  had  time 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  feelings  in  these 
burghs  themselves,  respecting  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  as  none  of  us  possess 
the  advantage  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Ayr  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  of  com- 
municating before  hand  the  intentions  of 
the  Ministry;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
they  will  be  disposed  quietly  to  acquiesce 
in  this  unjust  attempt  to  annihilate  their 
ancient  privileges.  At  all  events.  Sir, 
they  shall  not  want  friends  to  stand  up 
for  these  privileges ;  and  since  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  represents  them  in  this 
House,  has,  with  an  independence  which 
does  him  honour,  called  upon  the  House 
to  preserve  these  privileges,  I,  for  one, 
shall  give  my  hearty  support  to  his  motion. 

Sir  Oeorge  Murray  :  I  am  very  anxious 
to  sa^  a  few  words  on  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Ayr.  On  the  same  ground  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  urged,  for  depriving 
Selkirk  and  Peebles  of  the  franchise — 
namely,  the  not  possessing  a  larger  con- 
stituency than  thirty*three  and  seventeen 
persons — Ministers  might  entirely  deprive 
all  the  burghs  in  Scotland  of  the  franchise. 
Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  assert, 
that  Ministers  would  be  doing  no  injustice 
if  they  deprived  Edinburgh  of  her  Mem- 
ber, because  the  constituency  at  present 
contains  only  thirty-three  Members? 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  withholding  the  right  of  send- 
ing Members  for  Scotland,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  grievous  wrong. 
I  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  should  con- 
sider a  large  constituency  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  the  independence  of  places  cannot 
be  preserved  unless  the  number  of  voters 
be  great.  I  am  sent  here  by  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  persons ;  but  I  know 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  form 
a  more  independent  constituency.  I  think 
that  a  man  sent  here  by  a  small  number 
of  independent  and  intelligent  electors,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  impartial  and 
unbiassed  in  his  conduct,  than  a  man 
elected  by  a  very  numerous  constituency. 

Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh:  I  fully  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  a  man 
sent  here  by  a  small  constituency  may  be 
perfectly  independent ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  chances  of  independence  are 
not  greater  with  a  large  constituency  than 
in  a  small  and  close  elective  bo<ly?  The 
object  of  this  Bill,  is  to  enlarge  the  const! 
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tuency,  and  to  adopt  means  to  make  it  as 
independent  as   possible.     1   agree  with 
my  hon.  friend,  that  you  may  give  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  small  towns,  by 
throwing  them  into  the  counties,  but  thats 
rule  will  not  apply  as  regards  large  town 
like  Edinburgh.     In  these  small  burghs, 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  to  be  taken 
away,  but  it  is  to  be  transferred ;  so  that 
the  same  individuals,  in  other  capacities, 
will  vote  for  the  county.     In  point  of  fact. 
It  is  only  giving  all  those  persons  an  equi- 
valent elsewhere  for  the  vote  you  will  take 
from  them  in  the  burgh.      I  do  not  think 
this  could  be  done  in  a  town  with  10,000 
or  20,000  inhabitants ;   but  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it  (n  the  case  of  a  small  town, 
situated  in  a  small  county.     1  will  not  now 
go  into  the  question,  whether  a  place  with 
a  small  and  close  constituency,  is  repre- 
sented.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  alluded  to  the  city  of  Bath,  as  not 
having  the  franchise  conferred  upon  it  as 
a  favour.     I  will  not  say  whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not;  but  I  know  that  the  Bill 
now  sent  up  to  the  other  House  will  con- 
fer upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bath,  for  the 
first  time,  a  share  in  the  election  of  their 
Representative.     Can  it  be  said,  that  the 
twenty-seven  persons  who  elect  that  Mem- 
ber, constitute  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
Bath,   and  that   the  40,000,  inhabitants 
are  nothing  ?     If  it  be  said,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  any  share  in  the  Repre- 
sentation, I  deny  the  assertion.     Scotland 
has  never  possessed  a  popular  Represent- 
ation, and  this  Bill  has  been  brought  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  bestow — not  to  re- 
store — a  popular  Representation.     1  have 
been  told,   that  Scotland  has  a  Repre- 
sentation; but  I  ask,  a  Representation  of 
what  ?     Certainly,  it  is  not  a  Represent- 
ation of  the  people  and  property  in  Scot- 
land, in  any  sense  of  the  word.     Where- 
ever  the  people  have  no  share  in  the  elec- 
tions,  there   is   no    Representation.     No 
constitutional  writer  or  lawyer,  from  Brac- 
ton  or  Fleta,  to  Blackstone  and  Hard  wick, 
has  at  all  laid  down   a  system  such   as 
at  present  exists  in  the  Representation 
only    of   certain    classes.      The    people 
generally  have   no  concern  in   the  elec- 
tions for  the  whole  kingdom.     I   say  a 
Representation,  in  the  sense  it  has  ever 
been  used  in  England — in  the  sense  in 
which  it  should  always  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Commons — does  not  exist, 
and  1  hail  this  as  a  first  attempt  to  bestow 
a  Representation  upon  Scotland. 


Mr.  Cumming  Bruce:  the  gratifica- 
tion Vhich  I  always  derive  from  the  elo- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
just  sat  down,  disposes  me  not  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  having,  with  scarcely  any  re- 
ference to  the  question  before  the  House, 
indulged  us  with  a  speech  on  the  general 
question,  already  so  fully  discussed  during 
the  two  long  nights  on  which  the  House 
was  occupied  with  its  consideration.  I 
shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  having  already  occupied  more 
of  the  time  of  the  House  on  that  question 
than  was,  in  any  shape,  justly  due  to  so 
humble  an  individual.  But  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  reiterates,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  his  declaration,  that  Scot- 
land has  hitherto  enjoyed  no  Representa- 
tion at  all,  because  it  has  not  enjoyed  a 
popular  Representation,  I  must  again 
state,  what  1  have  already  asserted  to  the 
House,  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Though 
not  popular,  our  Representation  is  a  Re- 
presentation of  property,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
seem  to  assert,  that  numbers — ^that  popu- 
lation alone — is  the  element  which  snould 
be  considered,  in  forming  a  system  of 
Representation.  1  had  thought  that  pro* 
perty,  also,  should  enter  into  the  consi- 
deration— if  for  nothing  else,  as  a  standard 
of  fitness  and  intelligence ;  and  the  mere 
fact,  that  a  property  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation has  been  adopted,  in  the  general 
measures  of  Reform,  proves  that  such  also 
is  the  view  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  fixed  qualification, 
in  its  universal  application ;  but  its  adop- 
tion proves,  at  least,  the  fact,  that  pro- 
perty was  thought  worthy  of  some  Repre- 
sentation. But  I  shall  not  follow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  further.  My  object  in 
rising,  is  to  press  on  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  consideration,  which  should,  I  think, 
induce  him,  in  the  view  of  giving  full  effect 
to  his  own  principles,  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member. 
In  every  word  which  fell  from  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Peebles  (Sir  John 
Hay),  whose  candid  speech  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  the  House,  in  every 
word  of  what  fell  from  him,  in  praise  of 
the  fairness,  and  candour,  and  conciliatory 
conduct  which  has  characterized  the  noble 
Lord,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  most  fully  concur ;  and  so  I 
am  fully  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
noble  Lord's  declaration,    that  his  only 
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motive  in  proposing  to  throw  these  burghs 
into  their  respective  counties,  is  a  desire 
to  create  a  free  and  independent  consti- 
tuency.    Sir,  I  sincerely  believe  that  such 
has,  iu  every  instance,  been  the  desire  of 
the  noble   Lord,  however  much  I  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  success  which   will 
follow  the  course  he  has  pursued.     But  to 
attain  his  own  object,  I  put  it  to  him,  after 
having  listened  to  the  statement  made  with 
so  much  manliness  by  my  hon.  friend,  of 
the  great  influence  which,  from  his  large 
property  and  great  and  deserved  influence, 
my  hon.  friend  must  possess  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Peebles,  whether  the  con- 
stituency of  the  county  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved, as  far  as  exemption  from  indivi- 
dual influence  goes,  by  such  an  accession  | 
to  its  numbers?     It  may  be  all  very  true, 
as  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  in  the  hands 
of  my  hon.  friend,  that  influence  can  only 
be  exerted  in  a  way  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  community.     But  my  hon.  friend, 
after  all,  is  mortal ;  and  the  same  influence 
may  fall  into  hands  disposed  to  use  it  in  a 
very  different  spirit.     I   therefore  would 
press  on  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  he  will  best  realize  his  own 
object  —  the  securing  a  county    consti- 
tuency, exempt  from  any  great  individual 
influence — by  acceding  to  the  proposal 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  my  | 
hon.  friend.     My  hon.  friend  opposite,  the 
member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Kennedy)  threatens 
us  with  the  resumption  of  the  concession 
made  to  these  cotmties,  in  leaving  them 
their  separate  Member,  if  this  proposal  be 
acceded  to  by  a  majority  of  the  House ; 
"  for,"  says  my  hon.  friend,  "  Selkirk  will 
become  a    nomination  county ;     and   I 
abominate  all  nomination."    Really,  the 
virtue  of  my  hon.  fnend  must  have  been 
severely  morti6ed  at  the  sittings  of  those 
little  Cabinet  Councils  in  Downing-street, 
at  which  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  was 
agreed  to.      I  could  really  almost  pity  the 
situation  of  my  hon.  friend,  when,  with  all 
his  holy  hatrc^i  of  nomination,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  agree,  that  the  county 
of  Sutherland  should  retain  its  right  of 
sending  a  Member  to  this    House.      I 
should  almost  have  feared  that  the  bare 
proposition  would  have  driven  my  hon. 
friend  from  the  fellowship  in  which  I  am 
consoled  to  see  he  still  sits  with  such  ap- 
parent complacency.     If  there  be  a  nomin- 
ation county  in  the  wide  range  of  Scot- 
land ,  it  is  the  county  of  Sutherland .    Why, 

^ere  it  b«l  one  proprietor,  I  may  mJi  ia 


the  whole  county.  I  quarrel  not  with  his 
Majesty's  Government,  however,  for  allow- 
ing it  to  retain  its  right — far  from  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  rags  and  shreds  of  our  old 
Constitution  which  I  rejoice  to  see  pre- 
served. Something  at  least  is  gained,  in 
my  view  of  the  question,  when  the  rights 
given  by  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the 
tenants  of  the  family  of  Sutherland  are 
preserved.  But  this  concession  to  any 
existing  right  must  have  been  very  painful 
to  the  anti-nomination  feeling  of  the  mem- 
ber for  tlie  Ayr  burghs.  But,  Sir,  I  shall 
not  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  rose  merely  to  urge  on  the 
noble  Lord  the  fitness  of  keeping  out  of 
the  county  of  Peebles  a  constituency 
which  may  be  subject  to  a  preponderating 
individual  influence. 

^x, Robert  A,  Dundas:  I  have  no  wish 
to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
nor  shall  I  follow  any  hon.  Gentleman  by 
entering  at  large  into  the  merits  of  this  great 
question.  I  merely  wish  to  set  the  House 
right  with  regard  to  an  observation  which 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  He  stated,  with  reference  to 
what  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Kirk- 
cudbright, that  the  arrangement  which' 
had  been  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  with  respect  to  Selkirk  and 
Peebles,  will  merely  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  the  right  of  individuals  from 
burghs  to  counties.  Now,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  consider  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  he  will  find  that  it  confers  the 
right  on  a  totally  different  description  of 
persons ;  not  that  these  individuals  will  not 
exercise  the  right  in  burghs,  but  it  merely 
restricts  the  rights  of  those  individuals  who 
would  otherwise  exercise  them  if  these 
burghs  remained  in  the  position  in  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  opposite  wishes  to 
place  them.  It  is  with  that  view  that  this 
Motion  has  been  brought  forward  :  I  shall 
support  it ;  not  that  I  approve  in  any  degree 
of  the  principle  of  this  Bill ;  but  inas- 
much as  this  proposition  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  some  disfranchisement, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  chooses  to  divide 
the  House  he  shall  have  my  vote. 

Mr.  Cfillon :  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate,  which  has  al- 
ready occupied  a  considerable  time ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  beg  to  remark,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  particular  point  which  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  decidedly  in 

I  arror  who  stated  that  the  freochi^  would 
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be  given  to  the  same  individuals  as  those 
who  possess  it  at  present,  and  that  the 
only  difference  would  be,  that  they  would 
be  made  county  voters  instead  of  burgh 
voters.  I  can  assure  the  House,  that  if  I 
had  entertained  such  an  opinion,  I  should 
not  have  brought  forward  this  motion  ;  as, 
if  that  had  been  the  case,  I  conceive  I 
should  have  been  supporting  a  most  ob« 
jectionable  point  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Bin.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the 
right  will  be  possessed  by  a  very  different 
class  of  individuals.  I  hope  that  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Government  and  the  House  will  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  Motion  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  giving  of  Representatiqn  to  the 
owners  of  property  in  burghs,  who  do  not 
possess  the  right  of  voting  in  burghs, 
without  depriving  the  householders  in 
burghs  of  the  benefit  of  the  franchise. 
I  will  merely  say  further,  that  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  press  this  Motion. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes :  I  certainly  feel  dis- 
posed to  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member.     But  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
the  Committee  in  consequence  of  the  threat 
of  the  hon.  member   for  Ayr,  who  has 
stated,  that  if  this  Motion  be  carried,  the 
Government  will  again  bring  forward  their 
first  proposition  respecting  the  union  of  the 
counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles.     Now,  I 
undoubtedly  should  protest  against  unit- 
ing the  counties   in  Scotland  while   the 
English  counties  are  divided.     It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  wq  should  ex* 
actlv    understand  the  course  which   his 
Majesty's  Government  intend  to  pursue  in 
respect  of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  with 
that  courtesy  and  kindness  for  which  he  is 
so   eminently  distinguished,  will  tell  us 
how  the  fact  really  stands,  and  if  his  inten- 
tion has  been  correctly  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Ayr.     One  word  before  I  sit 
down :  I  very  much  regret  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  member  fqr  Preston  this  evening, 
because  1  think,   had  he  been  here,   he 
would  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  on  his 
favourite  topic — the  people.  I  declare,  that 
from  the  1  st  of  March  down  to  this  day, 
the  people  have  been  the  constant  theme 
of  converastion :  I  never  heard  so  much  of 
them  before.     Every  word  of  my  right 
hon.  friend's      (Sir  James    Mackintosh) 
speech  to-night  was  about  the  people; 
there  was  not  one  word  in  it,  ^rom  begin- 
ning to  end,  about  property.     Really  I  am 
quite  pusded  to  unaerstaod  this,   both 


here  and  elsewhere.  I  am  constantly 
hearing  of  "the  people  and  property," 
and  "  property  and  the  people ;"  and  the 
words  are  so  often  bandied  about  from  one 
side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  just  as  it 
happens  to  suit  the  argument  of  the 
parties  using  them,  that  at  this  moment 
I  declare  I  am  totally  unable  to  tell  on 
what  principle  these  expressions  are  so 
continually  made  use  of. 

Lord  Althorp :  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Baronet,  I  have  to  state,  that  when 
we  wished  to  depart  from  the  proposed  union 
of  these  counties,  we  deemed  it  expedient 
to  throw  the  burghs  into  them,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  respectable  constituency.  If, 
then,  this  part  of  the  arrangement  should  be 
defeated,  can  he  expect  us  not  to  revert  to 
our  original  intention  regarding  the  coun- 
ties '<  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  this  is  what  he 
must  look  for. 

Mr.  Pringle :    I   cannot  suppress  my 
surprise  at  what  has  just  now  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord  opposite.     I  must  entreat 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which   he  has  placed  me.      He  has 
stated  to  the  House,  that  if  this  Motion 
shall  be  carried,  he  means  to  revert  to  his 
former  arrangement,  and  again  propose  to 
the  House  to  unite  the  counties.     Sir,  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  the  noble  Lord. 
When  I  heard  such  a  threat  from  the  hon* 
member  for  Ayr,  it  made  no  impression 
upon  me  whatever ;  and  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  notice  it,  for  I  thought 
that  I  could  have  appealed  from  it  to  the 
justice  of  the  noble  Lord;  butl|now  find  I 
have  been  mistaken.     When  I  heard  him 
already  declare,   that  in   giving  up  the 
arrangement  of  uniting  the  counties,   his 
Majesty's  Grovernment  had  been  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  representations  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  which  had  changed 
their  view  of  the  question — when  I  heard 
him  thus  put  it  upon  the  grounds  of  ex« 
pediency  and  justice — I  never  could  have 
supposed  that  he  would  have  gone  back 
from  such  a  declaration,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  own  acknowledgment,  again  call  upon 
the  House  to  do  wrong  to  these  counties. 
Does  the  noble  Lord  suppose,  that  by  this 
threat  he  is  to  influence  our  votes  upon 
the  question  immediately  before  the  Com- 
mittee ?     If  this  be  his  expectation,  in  one 
Member,  at  least,  he  will  find  he  is  mis- 
taken.    I  am  called  upon  to  do  an  act  of 
justice,  and  to  resist  the  disfranchisement 
)  of  these  buiighs,  and  this  I  shall  do,  re* 
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gardleii  of  the  consequences.  But  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  consequences.  If  this  Mo- 
lion  be  carried,  and  if  ihen  the  noble  Lord 
shall  attempt  to  put  his  threat  in  execu- 
tion I  shall  appeal  from  him  to  the  justice 
of  this  HousCt  ond  1  feel  assured  that  1 
shall  not  make  the  appeal  in  vain.  The 
hon.  member  for  Unhlbtfow  (Mr.  Gillon)» 
has  brought  before  us  a  specific  motion. 
Of  the  justice  of  that  motion  I  have  al- 
ready e^cpresscd  my  opinion,  and  from  such 
an  opinion  I  can  never  go  buck.  Happen 
what  may,  I  shall  give  my  support  to  tlie 
Motion. 

Lord  AUhorp ;  I  stated  at  first  tliat 
these  two  towns  were  to  be  thrown  into 
the  counties  if  the  iutention  of  uniting 
them  was  to  be  given  up.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  rightly  undc/sLood  by 
the  Committee.  I  said»  that  it  might  be 
expected  we  should  revert  to  the  whole 
of  the  original  arrangement,  if  this  part  of 
it  were  lost ;  but  I  did  not  mean  seriously 
to  intimate  that  we  were  resolved  to  do  so. 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  what  I  said 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  making  the  lion. 
Member  opposite  angry. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Ferpisson :  I  shall  not  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House  many 
momenU.  f**OA,o;*.'"  *' Divide,  divide  I" 
*  *  Question f  quesiioa  /''J  Hon.  Gentlemen 
whocry  **  Question/*  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  This  ques- 
tion certainly  arises  out  of  that  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  pleased  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  counties  of  Peebles  and  i>elkirk. 
Under  the  impression  tliat  each  of  these 
oouoties  were  to  have  Representatives,  1 
felt,  in  common  with  all  tiie  people  of 
Scotland,  grateful* to  the  noble  Lord  for 
having  acceded  to  our  wishes.  At  present, . 
however,  the  case  is  alt4,Ted«  The  noble 
I^rd  has  declared,  that  if  this  Motion 
should  be  carried  against  him,  he  will 
consider  whether  bejougbt  not  to  retract  that 
concession  [nOf  noi].  So,  at  least«  I 
understood  the  noble  Lord.  I  am  ^ad  to 
fiud  I  am  mistaken.  One  hon.  Member  has 
called  for  the  unkm  of  these  two  counties, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  there 
are  some  of  the  Members  for  Scotland  who 
are  iodioedyto  reduce  in  place  of  augment- 
ing, its  cottotv  Reftfesenlation,  and  who 
seek,  upon  all  occasions,  to  degrade  the 
character  of  that  Representation  in  the 
eyes  of  this  House,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Representation  proposed 
io  br  attMhed  to  &co(laod|  is  a  boon  to 


that  country,  for  that  Scotland  has  never 
had  any  Representation.  1  have  often 
said,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  system 
of  the  Representation  of  Scotland  is  de- 
fective, and  that  it  ought  to  be  amended  ; 
but  I  deny  that  Scotland  has  never  been  re- 
presented, or  that  Representation  is  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  extended  to  it.  Were 
that  the  case,  you,  Sir,  from  the  chair  must 
propose  to  alter  the  title  of  the  Bill,  by 
mating  it  a  Bill,  not  to  amend,  but  to 
give  a  Representation  to  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

Lord  AUhorp:  I  certainly  thought  that 
what  I  had  before  stated  on  this  subject 
would  have  been  asuQicient  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  thought  that  the  ex- 
planation I  then  gave  was  sufficient,  and  I 
as  certainly  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
upon  again.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  I  under- 
stood Uiat  my  hon.  friend  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  proposition  that  had 
been  made  for  plaeins;  these  towns  in  the 
counties;  therefore,  lam  surprised  at  the 
opposition  which  has  been  offered  to  it. 
If  1  were  to  allude  to  what  is  past,  I  must 
say,  that  I  should  have  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent result. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson :  I  beg  to  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  I  was  not  present  when 
any  intention  of  ofiTering  this  proposition 
to  the  House  was  expressed.  I  was  not 
present  at  any  meeting  where  such  a  pro- 
position was  introduced.  If  I  had,  bow- 
ever  great  my  respect  for  the  noble  Lord, 
I  should  most  certainly  have  opposed  it. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes :  I  am  happy  to  find, 
as  1  had  supposed,  that  the  noble  Lord, 
when  lie  seemed  to  adopt  the  threat  of  tlie 
hon.  member  for  Ayr,  was  not  in  earnest. 
But  tlie  joke  was  a  very  bad  ioke  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  tliinking.  Sir,  that  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Ayr,  with  tliose 
strong  feelings  of  impetuosity  which  he 
occasionally  exhibits,  went  a  little  further 
perhaps,  in  the  situation  of  locum  tenens 
for  the  Lord  Advocate,  than  he  ought  to 
have  done. 

Sir  George  Clerk:  Sir— [cri^s  qf 
**  Question  I  *]  if  that  hon.  Member  who 
cries  **  question  "  had  attended  during  the 
discussion,  he  might  have  bad  some  right 
to  call  '^  question;"  but  as  he  is  one  of 
those  hop.  Members  who  have  just  come 
into  tlie  House  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
on  a  question  of  which  he  has  not  heard 
one  single  word,  ha  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  make  an  observation.  When  I  look-to 
the  quarter  of  the  Houm  from  wbicl^ 
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those  cries  proceed,  and  see  that  those 
benches  are  chiefly  occupied  by  hon. 
members  for  Ireland,  I  must  say,  con- 
sidering the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  has 
put  us,  by  moving  a  call  of  the  House  on 
Monday,  in  order  to  secure  a  full  attend- 
ance on  the  Irish  Bill,  that  they  might,  in 
return,  have  heard  us  upon  the  Scotch 
Bill.  It  is  not  possible,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  noble  Lord's  character,  that  I 
could  suppose  he  intended  to  commit  any 
deliberate  act  of  injustice,  and  therefore 
I  will  only  say,  that  I  do  trust,  notwith- 
standing even  the  threat  which  he  has 
held  out  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  be  able 
to  save  the  right  of  voting  for  these  two 
flourishing  towns,  against  either  of  which 
I  have  not  heard  one  single  argument  ad- 
duced which  can  justify  their  being  divided, 
either  on  the  ground  of  corruption  or  want 
of  population. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original 
Question,  when  the  numbers  were  :  Ayes 
133 ;  Noes  60— Majority  73. 

On  the  question,  that  these  words, 
"  And  that  one  shall  always  be  returned 
by  each  of  the  shires  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  A,  hereunto  annexed,  stand  part 
of  the  clause," 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  the  Amend- 
ment I  have  to  suggest  is  this — I  should 
beg  to  propose  that  each  county  in  Scot- 
land having  a  population  whicn,  by  the 
census  of  1821,  amounted  to  100,000  in- 
habitants, shall  be  entitled  to  return  two 
Members  to  this  House  in  place  of  one 
only,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill  n6w  under 
consideration.  I  found  this  claim  upon 
several  different  grounds.  I  found  it,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  this  ground : — I 
conceive  that  Scotland  has  a  claim,  and 
a  well-founded  claim,  to  a  larger  number 
of  Representatives  than  it  is  proposed  by 
this  Bill  to  give  to  her.  The  Represent* 
ation  of  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  was  fixed  at  fortv-five  Members, 
and  so  fixed  with  reference  to  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  country  as  compared  to  that 
of  England,  and  to  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  and  taxation  in  both  countries.  If 
I  can  establish  the  fact,  that  the  relative 
proportion  between  the  two  countries  has 
very  considerably  altered  since  the  period 
of  the  Union,  and  that  Scotland  has 
gained  very  much  during  the  time  that 
has  since  elapsed,  both  in  population  and 
in  revenue,  as  compared  to  England— if  I 
can  shew  iim  to  be  the  caiei  I  shall  estab* 


lish  a  fair  claim  to  a  more  considerable 
addition  than  is  given  by  this  Bill  to  the 
Representation  of  Scotland.     It  appears 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  in  1767, 
the   Customs  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
30,000/.  whilst  the  Customs  of  England 
amounted  to  1,341,559/.;  the  Excise  in 
Scotland    at    that   period   amounted  to 
33,500/.,  in  England,  to 947,602/.  making 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland, 
under  these  two  heads,  amount  to  63,500/, 
whilst    that    of    England    amounted    to 
2,289,161/.     The   proportion,    therefore, 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  English  Customs 
and  Excise,  when  compared  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  same  branches  of  the  revenue 
in  Scotland,  was  about  thirty-six  to  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  revenue  of  England 
was    thirty-six  times    greater  than  that 
of  Scotland.     The  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, is  now  very  materially  altered ;  for, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January,  1830,  it  appears 
that  the  English  Customs  amounted  to 
1 7,524, 1 38/.  and  theExcisetol  8,243,929/., 
making  a  total  of  35,768,067/.    The  Cus- 
toms  of  Scotland  at  that  time  amounted  to 
1,372,089/.;   the  Excise  to  2,762,993/. ; 
making  altogether  4,134,082/.  The  result, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  united  Customs  and 
Excise  of  England  exceeded  the  united 
Customs  and  Excise  of  Scotland  in  that 
year  in  the  proportion  of  about  eight-and- 
a-half  to  one.    The  Committee  will  see  that 
this  fact  presents  a  very  different  pictjire  of 
the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  present  period 
from  that  which  she  exhibited  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.   With  regard  to  population, 
also,  Scotland  has  been  increasing  in  a 
somewhat  similar  ratio,  though   certainly 
the  increased  proportion  in  this  respect  has 
not  been,    perhaps,   so  great   as   in  the 
revenue.     On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I 
think  I  may  fairly  put  it  to  the  Committee, 
that  there  is  a  just  claim  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  her  Representatives.     But  I 
would  also  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Commit- 
tee, with  relation  to  this  question,  to  the 
observations  which  were    made   by  the 
learned  Lord  Advocate,  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Treaty  of  Union.    These 
were  the  words  of  the  Lord  Advocate : — 
'  At  last  came  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
'doms  ;  a  bargain  harshly  and  ingeniously 
'  made  by  the  stronger  party,  and  assented 
'  to  by  the  weaker,  not,  he  believed,  under 
^the  influence    of   the   most  honourable 
*  motives— -a  bar^in  by  which  a  neighbour* 
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*  ing  nation,  pretending  to  treat  on  terms 

*  of  equality,  had  the  face  to  propose  to 
'  another  that  all  the  diminution  in  the 
'  number  of  Representatives  should  be  on 

*  one  side.'  This  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  Union  given  by  the  learned  Lord, 
who  has  himself  brought  the  present  Bill 
into  the  House,  fortifies  the  claim  which  I 
have  to  make  for  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  Representatives  for  Scotland.  But 
there  are  also  other  reasons  why  this  ad- 
dition should  be  allowed.  When  the 
English  Bill  passes,  if  it  ever  does  pass, 
into  a  law,  Scotland  will  possess  another 
claim  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  her  Representatives,  on  the  ground 
that,  up  to  this  moment,  she  has  had  vir- 
tually a  Representation  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  at  first  appear,  in  consequence 
of  many  individuals  from  that  country 
having  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
seats  for  English  burghs.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee will  recollect,  that  Scotland  will 
lose  that  advantage  by  the  operation  of  the 
English  Bill,  for  I  conceive  that  the  effect 
of  that  measure  will  be  to  localize,  much 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  all 
political  interests,  and  the  Representation 
will  be  more  immediately  and  directly  con 
nected  with  the  place  from  whence  the 
Representative  is  sent.  I  believe  that  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  arguments  which  the 
supporters  of  this  Bill  bring  forward  to 
shew  the  advantages  which  will  result  from 
it.  It  must,  however,  be  also  clear,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  Representation 
being  more  localized  renders  it  necessary 
that  every  part  of  the  country  should  have 
its  true  and  proper  share  of  Representa- 
tives. The  present  system  of  Representa- 
tion is  not  placed  upon  this  footing  ;  it  is 
not  now  so  much  localized  as  it  will  be  by  the 
new  Bill.  And  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the 
general  interests  of  the  country  are  more 
likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  may  be  ad- 
vocated with  a  much  greater  probability  of 
success  now  than  they  will  be  hereafter, 
when  the  Representation  becomes  so  local- 
ized that  every  individual  Member  in  this 
House  will  be  bound  to  attend  more  closely, 
and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  place  he  represents,  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Hitherto, 
many  of  those  individuals  who  were 
brought  in  for  the  seats  which  are  to  be 
abolished  by  the  English  Bill,  were  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  local  in- 
terests of  the  places  they  sat  for,  but  they 
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general  and  important*  interests,  as  well 
within  the  united  kingdom,  as  in  distant 
parts  of  the  empire.  From  this  circum- 
stance, I  conceive  that  it  is  still  more  ne- 
cessary that  Scotland,  in  consideration  of 
the  Representation  being  more  localized, 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  Representatives  than  she  has 
hitherto  possessed,  to  advocate  and  sup- 
port her  particular  claims.  These  are  the 
general  reasons  which  induce  me  to  pro- 
pose that  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  Representation  of  Scotland ;  but  I  also 
claim  It  on  other  grounds,  which  have 
been  fully  established,  I  think,  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  upon  these  Reform  Bills. 
When  the  noble  Lord  the  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Forces,  brought  these  Bills 
into  the  House,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1831,  hesUted,  that  the  'Bill  for  Eng- 
'  land  will  give  two  additional  Members 
*to  each  of  the  twenty-seven  counties, 
'  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeds 
M  50,000.'  Now,  here  the  noble  Lord 
establishes  the  principle  of  g^ranting  an  in- 
creased share  of  Representation  to  the 
English  counties,  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  their  population,  and  upon  that 
principle,  to  twenty*seven  counties,  four 
Members  each  have  been  accordingly  given, 
on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  a  popu* 
lation  of  upwards  of  150,000.  Now,  I 
think  I  may  fairly  claim,  that  the  principle 
here  laid  down  in  so  distinct  a  manper  for 
England,  should  be  extended  to  Scotland 
also.  But  I  think  this  principle  must 
obtain  still  further  support  from  what  was 
stated  subsequently  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  *  In  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
Representatives  to  a  greater  number  of 
burghs  than  we  originally  proposed. 
This  led  us  to-  consider  how  we  could 
give  the  agricultural  interests  a  balancing 
influence.  Something  was  requisite  ;  for, 
by  giving  Members  to  such  a  number  of 
towns,  many  of  which  we  knew  would 
return  Members  in  the  manufacturing 
interests,  we  feared  their  preponderance 
over  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  In  this  emergency  it  struck  us, 
that  by  giving  additional  Members  to 
counties,  we  should  avoid  this  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  manufacturing 
interests ;  and,  accordingly,  seven  coun- 
ties, where  it  was  known  that  the  agri- 
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'  were  selected,  and  to  these  additional 
*  Representatives  were  given/  The  former 
principle  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
that  of  giving  Representation  to  counties 
witli  reference  to  their  population  i  but 
here, the  noble  Lord  introduced  the  further 
principle  of  granting  Representation  also 
to  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  balance  to  counteract  that  preponder- 
ating influence  which  the  Bill  had  given 
to  the  manufacturing  interests.  Now, 
there  is  no  man  in  this  House  more  indis- 
posed than  I  am,  or  than  I  have  at  all 
times  expressed  myself  to  be,  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions which  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a  spirit  of  jealous  rivalship,  or  a 
feeling  of  hostility  between  one  interest 
and  another  in  the  State  ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  having,  in  the  course  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  English  Bill,  admitted  the 
propriety  of  giving  additional  Repre- 
sentation to  seven  English  counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  agricultural  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  House  having  given  its 
sanction  to  that  principle,  1  conceive  I 
have  a  fair  claim  to  ask  for  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  Scotland.  By  a 
reference  to  the  Bill  for  improving  the 
Scotch  Representation,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  all  the  addition  proposed  to  be  made 
to  that  Representation  is  to  be  given  to 
towns — all  the  eight  additional  Members 
will  be  the  Representatives  of  towns. 
Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  these 
towns^  being  thus  represented — quite  the 
contrary.  I  put  in  myself  a  strong  claim 
for  the  capital  of  the  county  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent,  as  being  a  city 
fairly  entitled  in  every  respect  to  that 
privilege ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to 
find  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
been  pleased,  in  their  amended  edition  of 
the  Billy  to  give  a  Representative  to  the 
city  of  Perth. 

What  I  am  now  desirous  of  establish- 
jngy  and  which  1  think  is  but  just  and  fair, 
is,  that  the  principle  which  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  the  English  counties 
should  be  applied  to  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  we  should  have  increased 
agricultural  Representation  given  to  us  also 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  and  counter- 
acting the  increased  influence  given 
to  another  description  of  interests  in  Scot- 
land by  the  proposed  Bill.  The  motion, 
therefore,  with  which  i  shall  conclude  will 
have  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  that 
balancing  interest,  by  giving  Representa- 
tives to  certain  counties   which  I  shall 


hereafter  mention.  But,  still  further  to 
strengthen  my  claim  to  this  alteration,  by 
reference  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  an  opinion  given,  or  rather  to  an 
observation  made,  by  the  First  Lord  of  tha 
Admiralty,  with  reference  to  this  very  prin- 
ciple. That  right  hon.  Baronet  statedf 
in  answer,  I  think,  to  some  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Marlborough — 
I  believe,  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
Members  given  to  Gumberlaod,  he  having 
drawn  a  comparison  between  that  county 
and  Dorsetshire — that,  '  Had  Dorsetshire* 
'by  the  population  returns  of  1821,  con** 
'  tained  upwards  of  150,000  souls,  it  would, 
'  without  any  reference  to  its  burgh  Repre- 
'  sentation,  have  been  admitted  to  the  right 

*  of  returning  four  Members  to  Parliament.' 
Now  this  septiment  from  the  right  hon. 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  confirms 
what  I  before  stated  relative  to  the  princi- 
ple of  giving  Representation  to  counties 
on  account  of  population,  and  which  was 
so  clearly  laid  down,  and  acted  upon,  id 
the  English  Bill.  And  I  may  yet  further 
strengthen  this  argument,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, by  again  referring  to  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Paymaster*General  of 
the  Forces. 

With  reference  to  the  Representation  of 
Wales,  that  noble  Lord  said,  *  His  Majesty's 

*  Government  have  found  that  there  are 

*  four  counties  in  Wales  distinguished  as 
'  possessing    a  considerable    population ; 

*  there  is  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  to  the 
'  Representation  of  which  one  Member  has 
'been  already  added :  the  county  of  Pem- 

*  broke  contains  a  population  of  74,000 

*  souls ;  but  it  has  no  additional  Represent- 

*  ative  given  to  it,  as  it  has  already  gained 
'  by  the  Bill  two  districts  of  burghs/  This 
statement  does  not  at  all  weaken  the  prin- 
ciple, which  I  contend  has  been  laid  down ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  it ;  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  not  granting  to  Pembrokeshire  ao  ad- 
vantage similar  to  that  given  to  Glamor- 
ganshire, that  it  has  akeady  received  an 
increased  share  of  Representation,  by  the 
addition  of  two  districts  of  burghs.  The 
other  two  Welsh  counties  mentbned  by 
the  noble  Lord  on  that  occasion  were 
Carmarthensliire,  and  Denbighshire;  the 
former  containing  a  population  of  96,000, 
and  the  latter  a  population  of  76,000. 
To  these  two  last  counties^  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  proposed  to  give  one  additional 
Member  each.    The  nc^le  Lord's  observi^ 
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tions  confirm  the  principle  of  increasing 
the  county  Representation,  which  we  have 
already  found  laid  down,  and  acted  upon. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  my  proposition  is 
again  materially  strengthened  by  the  ob- 
servations here  made  by  the  nobleLord,  for 
he  said,  that  *  As  two  Members  more  are 
'  thus  to  be  added  to  the  county  Represent* 
'ation,  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  con- 
*  formity  with  the  principles  on  which  they 
'  have  acted  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
'  Bill,  now  propose  to  give  two  Represent- 
'  atives  to  two  more  large  towns.'    The 
towns  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  were 
those  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stroud. 
We  find,   therefore,    this    principle   laid 
down — that  there  shall  be  a  fair  balance 
preserved  between  contending  interests; 
and  we  find  the  principle  laid  down  and 
applied  in  the  former  part  of  the  Bill,  by 
giving  Members  to  counties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  undue  preponderance 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  by  the  in* 
crease  of  town  Representation;  and  here 
again  it  is  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by 
being  applied  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
in  this  instance,  two  additional  Members 
are  given  to  towns,  in  consequence  of  ad- 
ditional Representation  having  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Welsh  counties.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  principle  is  confirmed 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  by  the 
mode  of  its  being  acted  upon  in  both  these 
cases.      What  I  aim  at  is,  to  persuade 
this  House,  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  applying  the 
same  principle  to  Scotland,  on  both  the 
grounds  which  I  have  already  stated.   Let 
us  now  proceed  to  compare  the  population 
of  the  counties  in  England  to  which  ad- 
ditional Representation  is  given,  with  the 
population   of  the   Scotch   counties,   for 
which  I  put  in  my  present  claim.     I  find 
here,  with  reference  to  the  population  of 
those  counties  to  which  fourMembers  have 
been  given,  that  the  county  of  Durham 
possesses  a  population  of  207,000  inha* 
bitants.     Now,  that  county  is  to  receive 
four  Members,  as  county  Representatives, 
and  it  is  to  have  also  six  Members  for 
towns;  so  that  here  is  a  population  of 
207,000  sending  ten  Representatives  to 
Parliament.     Then  there  is  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  possessing  a  population 
of  226,000;    and  that  county  will  also 
send  four  county  Representatives  to  Par- 
liament; in  addition  to  which,  it  will  have 
seven  burgh  Representatives;  making  a 
total  of  eleven  Representatives  for  a  popula* 


tion  of  226,000.     With  regard  to  Cum- 
berland— and  let  me  here  observe,  that  I 
take  those  counties  which  are  nearest  to 
Scotland,  and,  therefore,  the  most  likely 
to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
state  of  Representation  in  that  country — 
the  county  of  Cumberland  has,  by  the  Bill, 
four    county    Representatives,    and  four 
burgh  Representatives;  making  a  total  of 
eightMembers  for  a  population  of  1 56,000. 
Now,  taking  the  Scotch  counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Eng* 
lish  counties  I  have  mentioned,  I  find  the 
county  which  I  myself  have  the  honour  to 
represent — the  county  of  Perth — contain- 
ing a  population,  by  the  census  of  1821,  of 
139,050  persons;   and  yet  that  county, 
with  a  population  falling  very  little  short 
of  that  of  Cumberland,  which  sends  eight 
Representatives  to  Parliament,  will  only 
send  two  Members  to  represent  its  interests 
in  this  House,  and  one  of  these  will  be  for 
the  citv  of  Perth,  which  contains  about 
23,000  inhabitants.    Now,  it  happens,  also, 
that,  if  we  deduct  from  the  county  con- 
stituency, or,  I  should  rather  say,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  county    population,  the 
population  of  the  burghs,  in  both  cases,  it 
is  singular  enough,  but  it  so  happens,  that 
if  you  take  away  the  number  of  inhabitants 
contained  in  the  towns  of  Cumberland, 
which  are  to  send  Representatives  to  Par* 
liament,  it  reduces  the  population  of  that 
county  to  115,000  persons,  sending  four 
Representatives  to  this  House;  and,  if  you 
(ake  away  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Perth  from  that  ofih^  county  of  Perth,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ty becomes  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Cumberland — namely,  1 15,000,  but  who 
are  to  send  only  one  Representative  to 
Parliament.     It  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive,  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  unfairness  in  this  system  of  Representa- 
tion.    If  we  advert  next  to  the  counties 
in  England  to  which  a  Representation  of 
three  Members  has  been  allowed  (I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  by  referring  to  the 
burghs  in  these  counties),  we  shall  find 
the  facts  to  be  as  I  shall  now  state  to  the 
Committee.     If  we  take  the  county  of 
Hereford, for  instance,  we  shall  find,  includ- 
ing the  boroughs  population,  that  it  con- 
tains 103,243  inhabitants — falling,  there- 
fore, considerably  below  the  population  of 
many  counties  in  Scotland,  which  send 
only  one  Representative  to   Parliament, 
but  to  each  of  which  I  propose  that  th^ 
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Bill  should  grant  two  Members.  We  shall 
findy  also,  that  Cambridgeshire  contains 
a  population  of  1 2 1 ,900,  Hertford ,  1 29,700, 
Berks,  131,977,  Bucks,  134,068,  Oxford, 
136,971,  and  Dorset,  144,499.  Now  all 
these  counties,  if  we  take  a  general  aver> 
age,  are  pretty  nearly  upon  a  par  with 
those  counties  in  Scotland,  in  whose  be- 
half all  I  ask  is,  that,  in  place  of  one 
Member,  they  should  be  allowed  in  future 
to  return  two.  And  it  must  be  recollected 
that  these  English  counties,  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  them  in  amount  of  popula- 
tion, are  to  send  three  Representatives 
each  to  Parliament,  independent  of  those 
Members  who  are  returned  for  their  burghs. 
I  will  beg  leave  to  enumerate  the  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  larger  Scotch  counties. 
Al>erdeen,  in  1821,  possessed  a  population 
of  165,387;  Ayr,  127,299;  Mid-Lothian, 
191,514;  Fife,  114,556;  Forfar,  113,430; 
Lanark,  244,387  ;  Perth,  139,050;  and 
Renfrew,  112,175.  These  counties  alto- 
gether contain  a  population  considerably 
larger  than  those  English  counties  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Why  the 
treatment  of  these  Scotch  counties  should 
be  so  extremely  different  from  the  English 
counties,  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 
I  have  shewn  that  they  possess  a  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  an  increas- 
ed share  of  Representation ;  there  is  also 
a  sufficient  extent ;  there  is  no  deficiency 
in  point  of  wealth ;  and  I  have  heard  it 
admitted,  by  almost  every  Gentleman  in 
this  House,  that  there  is  no  want  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  people  of  Scotland, 
which  should  restrict  the  number  of  their 
Representatives.  For  my  own  part,  I 
certainly  cannot  conceive  that  any  objec- 
tion to  granting  this  increased  Represent- 
ation to  Scotland  can  be  founded  on  the 
argument  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Union  ;  for  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  have  themselves  departed 
from  the  Union,  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Bill  where  it  has  suited  their  own  views 
and  their  own  purposes  to  do  so,  without 
any  hesitation  or  scruple  whatever.  The 
learned  Lord  told  us,  mdeed,  on  opening 
the  discussion  on  this  Bill,  that  he  aid  not 
mean  to  follow  the  old  system,  or  to  leave 
even  one  rag  or  shred  of  it  remaining. 
But  my  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Union  has  always  been  this,  that  they 
were  intended  to  guard  and  protect  us 
against  any  thing  oppressive,  but  not  to 
act  aa  a  bar  to  our  receiving  our  fair  and 
proper  thare  Qf  a  benefit  which  is  conferred 


on  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  I 
think  his  Majesty's  Ministers  might  go 
upon  the  liberal  principle  which  is  admit- 
ted, I  know,  in  all  military  transactions  at 
least ;  for  wherever  there  is  an  article,  even 
in  a  capitulation,  the  interpretation  of 
which  admits  of  any  doubt,  it  is  always 
decided  with  a  leaning  rather  to  the  weaker 
party  than  the  stronger,  in  order  that 
the  weaker  party  may  not  be  oppressed.  I 
call  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  apply 
this  principle  to  Scotland ;  and  I  say  that, 
althoOgh  we  are  the  weaker  party,  there 
can  exist  no  right  to  debar  us  from  the  re- 
ceiving a  benefit  which  we  are  entitled  to 
claim  under  this  Bill.  I  think  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  in  al- 
lusion to  what  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  stated,  that  the  Scotch  were 
anxious  to  have  some  deviation  from  the 
proposed  plan,  and  to  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Representatives ;  but  to  these  re- 
presentations the  English  Commissioner; 
answered,  "  You  shall  have  forty-five 
Members,  and  no  more;"  and  in  this 
'*  practical  and  sensible"  manner  was  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  noble  I^rd  in  his  application  of  the 
words,  '^  practical  and  sensible,^'  to  this 
conduct  of  the  English  Commissioners; 
and  I  feel  much  more  disposed  to  apply  to 
it  the  epithets  of  unjust,  arrogant,  and 
dictatorial.  Authority  and  power  have  in- 
terfered to  oppress  the  weaker  party ;  and 
I  should  incline  to  believe,  that  nothing 
but  those  strong  means  of  influence  which 
the  learned  Lord  alluded  to,  as  extensively 
prevalent  at  that  period,  could  have  in- 
duced the  Scotch  to  give  way,  and  to  as- 
sent to  what  appears,  by  the  admission  of 
the  English  Commissioners,  to  have  been 
so  strongly  felt  as  an  act  of  injustice,  in 
rating  so  low  the  number  of  the  Scotch 
Representatives.  There  is  no  ground 
which  can  possibly  be  stated  why  Scotland 
should  continue  to  be  so  treated.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  country  is  a  conquered 
country:  if  any  statement  of  that  kind 
were  made)  I  should  beg  to  ask  when,  and 
by  whom,  has  Scotland  ever  been  conquer- 
ed ?  Any  one  aquainted  with  the  history 
of  Scotland  must  know  well,  that  it  is  a 
country  which  never  submitted  to  any  con- 
queror. Invaded  it  has  been — success- 
fully invaded — ^but  conquered  it  has  not 
been,  for  there  is  no  record  in  history  of 
any  hostile  power  having  been  enabled  to 
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country.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise — 
even  if  it  had  been  conquered,  I  contend 
that  the  term  "  conquered  country,"  ought 
never  to  be  applied  to  any  portion  whatso- 
ever of  a  united  kingdom.  In  a  united 
kiDgdom  there  is  no  conqueror,  and  no 
conquered  ;  the  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and 
it  is  only  by  proceeding  on  such  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  of  policy  that  we  can 
produce  that  state  of  unanimity,  and  of  har- 
mony, the  existence  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
internal  tranquillity,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  common  interests.  1  claim, 
therefore,  on  the  several  grounds  I  have 
stated,  that  a  greater  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  given  to  Scotland;  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  moving,  that,  after  the 
words  in  the  clause  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, which  have  been  just  read  by  the 
hon.  Chairman,  there  be  inserted  these 
words :  "  Two  shall  always  be  returned  by 
each  of  the  following  shires — namely, 
Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  Forfar, 
Lanark,  Perth,  and  Renfrew." 

Lord  AUhorp :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made  a  statement  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  and 
England,  and  he  has  very  truly  observed, 
that  there  id  a  very  considerable  difference 
between  the  state  of  these  proportions,  at 
present,  and  their  existing  relation  at  (he 
time  of  the  Union  ;  therefore,  he  contends, 
that  we  ought  not  to  place  Scotland  on 
the  same  footing  as  she  was  when  the  re- 
venue of  this  country  was  so  much  larger 
compared  with  hers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  to  add  eight  more 
Members  to  the  Representation  of  Scot- 
land— that  is  to  say,  he  proposes  that  that 
country  shall  have  in  the  whole  sixty*one 
Members,  instead  of  forty-five.  Now,  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  the 
revenue  of  England  exceeded  the  revenue 
of  Scotland  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  to 
one,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  whereas  its 
excess  is  now  only  about  eight-and-a-half 
to  one.  Why,  then,  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  the  number  of  Members  to  be  al- 
lowed to  Scotland  had  been  calculated  in 
this  way,  instead  of  forty-five  Members, 
she  would  not  have  had  more  than  between 
fourteen  or  fifteen ;  and,  if  the  same  pro- 
portion were  to  be  preserved  at  present, 
mstead  of  sixty- one  Members,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  give 
her,  fifty-six  would  be  the  number  of  Re- 
presentatives to  which  she  would  be  en- 
titled.   It  musty  1  thinki  be  quite  cleari 


Sir,  that  this  was  not  the  ground  on  which 
the  number  of  Members  was  fixed  at  the 
Union,  because  the  proportion  of  her 
Members  then  was  three  times  as  much 
as  the  proportion  of  her  revenue,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is,  on  its  present  scale 
of  forty-five,  to  the  present  revenue  of 
Scotland.  If  we  were  to  legislate  on  the 
same  principle  now,  instead  of  fifty-six 
Members,  Scotland  ought  to  have  the 
number  168,  which  would  be  three  times 
the  relative  proportion  it  should  bear  to 
that  revenue.  I,  therefore,  must  say,  that 
I  think  any  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  revenue,  as  bearing  on  the  number  of 
Members  at  the  Union,  and  the  number  of 
Members  that  ought  to  be  given  now, 
should  be  put  quite  out  of  the  question, 
for  that  never  was,  and  is  not  now,  the 
ground  on  which  the  number  of  Members 
should  be  fixed.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  recollect,  too,  Sir,  that  the 
proportion  of  Scotch  Members  is  not  only 
increased  by  the  number  of  eight,  which 
we  propose  to  add,  but  by  other  means ; 
for  not  only  will  she  have  eight  additional 
Representatives,  but  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish Members  is  also  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  Scot- 
land having  fifty-three  Members,  bearing 
only  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of 
English  Members,  as  her  Representatives 
do  at  present,  the  advantage  on  the  part 
of  Scotland  will  be  enhanced  in  the  further 
degree,  by  which  the  now  existing  number 
of  English  Representatives  is  diminished ; 
so  that  the  advantage  given  to  Scotland  in 
proportion,  is,  in  fact,  much  greater  than 
it  appears  to  be.  But  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  that  the  population  of 
the  counties  of  Scotland  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  English  counties,  whose  Represent- 
ation has  been  increased,  and  on  that 
ground,  he  asserts,  a  larger  number  of 
Members  ought  to  be  allowed  them.  The 
population  of  these  counties  has  been  pro- 
perly stated,  and  the  argument  would 
have  had  some  weight,  if  there  were  no 
other  point  to  be  considered;  but  there 
is  another  consideration  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  remembered,  and  that  is  the 
number  of  electors.  Now,  I  apprehend, 
that  in  the  largest  counties  in  Scotland, 
the  number  of  electors,  under  this  Bill, 
will  not  be  equal  to  that  in  many  of  the 
smaller  counties  in  England.  I  speak,  of 
course,  rather  loosely,  but  I  have  seen  a 
calculation  of  the  probable  number  of 
electors ;  and  it  has  been  stated  to  me,  that 
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in  ftll  Lanark  there  are  not  more  than  be- 
tween 2,500  or  2,600  voters.  This  calcula- 
tion was  shewn  to  me,  not  at  ail  with  a  view 
to  this  discussion  ;  but  if  I  recollect  right, 
the  number  of  voters  did  not  exceed  that 
amount,  notwithstanding  it  is  one  of  those 
counties  in  which  nearly  the  largest  con- 
stituencies might  be  supposed  to  exist. 
Well,  then,  if  this  be  the  case  in  all  those 
counties  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  alluded,  the  number  of  voters 
will  be  greater  in  the  small  counties  of 
England  than  in  the  largest  Scotch  coun- 
ties ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing how  many  Representatives  should  be 
given  to  a  country  so  differently  situated 
in  this  respect  from  England,  I  cannot 
think  that  population,  and  population 
alone,  ought  to  be  the  guide  on  which  we 
are  to  go.  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  really 
do  feel  that  this  claim,  in  justice,  does  not 
exist  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that 
Scotland  will  have  the  number  of  her  town 
Representatives  increased,  but  that  she 
will  not  possess  the  same  advantage  with 
respect  to  her  county  Members.  This, 
certainly,  Sir,  is  very  true ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  reooUect  how  very 
inadequately  the  manufacturing  population 
of  Scotland  has  been  represented :  because, 
when  we  consider  that  such  a  town  as 
Glasgow,  and  many  other  large  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Scotland,  have  had  no 
more  weight  in  the  election  of  their  Re- 
presentatives than  the  smaller  burghs  with 
which  they  were  connected,  we  must  all 
admit  that  this  branch  of  the  Represent- 
ative system  in  Scotland  is  very  defective. 
The  first  thing  that  would  naturally  strike 
one,  m  looking  to  the  state  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  that  country,  would  be,  that 
the  manufacturing  interests  much* more 
required  an  increase  of  Representation, 
than  the  agricultural  interests  demanded 
the  addition  of  county  Members.  For 
this  reason,  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted  seems  perfectly  right,  and  the 
reasons  I  have  stated  fully  justify  the  Re- 
presentation of  Scotch  towns  being  in- 
creased in  preference  to  that  of  Scotch 
counties.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that,  on 
the  best  consideration  I  can  give  the  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
case  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land for  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of 
her  Representatives  is  one  which  is  found- 
ed in  justice.    The  amount  of  the  consti- 


tuencies of  Scotch  counties  will  be  very 
small  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  counties  of  England  {  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  different  circum- 
stances in  which  the  two  countries  are 
placed  in  this  respect,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall 
feel  myself  bound  to  oppose  th^  sugges-^ 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
I  do  so,  not  from  any  jealousy  of  Scot- 
land, or  from  not  wishing  to  see  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ade- 
quately represented  in  this  House,  but 
because  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that,  as 
this  Bill  stands,  they  will  be  fully  repre- 
sented. Certainly  they  will  be  more  fully, 
if  not  better,  represented,  than  they  have 
been  hitherto,  and  will  enjoy  a  larger 
share  of  influence  in  this  House. 

Sir  George  Clerk:  The  principal  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  is,  that  we  are  not  to 
take  the  mere  population  of  Scotland,  btit 
to  look  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
The  only  argument,  however,  in  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  that  made  any  impression 
upon  my  mind  was,  that  the  number  of 
Representatives  had  been  increased  in  an 
adequate  proportion  with  the  number  of 
electors.  But  I  must  confess,  that  I  think 
the  information  he  has  received,  as  to  the 
number  of  electors  likely  to  be  created 
under  this  Bill,  very  erroneous.  He  states 
that,  from  the  accounts  sent  to  him,  he 
estimates  the  number  of  electors  for  the 
county  of  Lanark  at  2,500.  But  I  am 
certain  that,  before  the  first  registers  are 
completed,  they  will  amdunt  to  double 
that  number.  We  hear  much  of  the 
great  boon  which  this  Bill  will  be  to  Scot- 
land, in  enabling  the  people  to  elect  Re- 
presentatives ;  but  the  value  of  that  boon 
greatly  depends  upon  your  giving  them 
Representatives  to  elect.  And  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  number  given  her, 
under  this  Bill,  will  not  compensate  her 
for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  she  used  to 
enjoy  in  sending  Members  to  this  House 
through  English  boroughs.  Let  us  look  at 
the  different  principles  under  which  Re- 
presentatives might  be  given  to  Scbtland. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  first 
principles  the  English  Commissioners 
looked  to,  was  that  of  taxation ;  but  that  of 
Scotland  not  being  one-fortieth  of  that  of 
England,  would  only  have  given  her  ten 
Representatives,  which  being  acknow- 
ledged to  be  too  few,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  principle  of  population. 
At  Uiat  time,  it  was  calculate  that  the 
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population  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
2,000,000,  and  that  of  England  to  about 
6,000,000,  which  would  have  yielded  a 
proportion  of  one  to  three,  and  have  given 
Scotland  one-third  of  the  total  Represent- 
ation— a  much  larger  share  than  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  paid  by  her  entitled  her 
to  look  for.  The  third  proposition  was, 
that  a  ratio  compounded  of  taxation  and 
population,  should  be  given.  That  was 
the  principle  adopted  in  Bxing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members,  and  was  the 
principle  also  proceeded  upon  by  Crom* 
well.  His  United  Parliament  was  to  con- 
tain thirty  Members  from  Scotland,  that 
is,  one  thirteenth ;  the  total  number  being 
400.  The  number  proposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  was  thirty-two.  The 
Scotch  claimed  much  more  ;  and  this  was 
the  only  question  on  which  they  had  a 
solemn  conference.  Finally,  the  English 
Coromissionert  said,  that  they  could  not 
concede  more  than  forty-five.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners  thought  this  much  too 
small  a  number;  but,  rather  than  throw 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  great 
measure  of  the  Union,  they  adopted  it. 
But  if  forty-five  were  then  thought  too 
little,  surely  the  fifty- three  proposed  by 
this  Bill  cannot  be  thought  enough  I  Ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord,  we  contribute 
one-eighth  part  of  the  revenue ;  and  if  we 
look  to  our  population,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  one-sixth  that  of  England.  If  we  take 
a  just  principle  of  population  and  taxation, 
we  should,  therefore,  according  to  these 
data,  be  entitled  to  one-sevenlh  of  the 
Representation;  and  as  the  number  of 
Members  is  reduced,  by  the  English  Bill, 
to  478,  our  share  would  be  seventy-two. 
But  instead  of  that,  my  right  hon.  friend 
only  begs  you  to  add  eight  more  to  what 
you  have  already  given  us,  making  our 
number  sixty-one.  I  admit  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  advance  Scotland  has 
made  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  keep  up  the  proportion 
of  two  county  Members  to  one  burgh 
Member.  But  if  you  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  right  hon.  friend,  they  will  only 
be  in  the  proix>rtion  of  thirty-eight  to 
twenty-three.  The  noble  Lord  stated, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  same 
rule  In  this  respect  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. But  the  noble  Lord,  for  similar 
reasons,  might  have  applied  the  same  ar- 
gument to  the  agricultural  and  manufar- 
turing  counties  of  England.  Yot  the 
object  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  is,  to 


preserve  the  proportion  between  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  one  Kepresentative 
to  every  25,000  inhabitants.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  same  principle  applied  to 
Scotland,  for  that  would  give  us  eighty 
Representatives.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
look  to  taxation,  to  population,  to  the  two 
conjoined,  or  to  the  proportion  allotted  to 
the  least  favoured  districts  of  England, 
Scotland  is  entitled  to  more  Members 
than  is  given  her  under  this  Bill.  I  will  not 
follow  the  line  of  argument  before  taken  up 
by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Aldborough, 
with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  favour 
shewn  to  particular  counties ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  compare  the  whole  of  Scotland 
with  the  least  favoured  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  England.  I  confess,  that  when 
I  consider  the  great  importance  of  Scot- 
land in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  f 
think  it  but  fair  that  it  should  be  put  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  England.  I  am  unwilling  to 
detain  the  Committee  at  any  great  length, 
after  the  able  and  unanswerable  statement 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  near  me,  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  not  at  all  refuted.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  observations  more  I 
wish  to  make.  The  noble  Lord  thinks 
that  Lanarkshire,  with  300,000  inhabit- 
ants, cannot  muster  so  great  a  consti- 
tuency as  I  think  it  will ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  house  in  Scotland,  above  the 
smallest  cottage,  which  has  not  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  land  at- 
tached to  it,  and  which  will  not,  by  the 
proprietor,  be  estimated  as  being  worth 
1 0/.  a-year  to  him.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  number 
of  electors  created  by  the  Bill,  will  be 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any  of  the 
agricultural  counties  of  England.  Why 
not  say  at  once,  that  all  counties  with 
above  100,000  inhabitants  shall  have 
two  Members?  With  what  justice  can 
you  say  that  the  small  county  of  Rutland 
shall  have  two  Members,  whilst  Lanark- 
shire shall  have  only  one?  It  is  upon 
these  grounds,  that  I  give  my  cordial  sop- 
port  to  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend, 
and  hope  that  no  objection  will  be  taken 
to  it  by  Gentlemen  from  other  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  John  Campbell:  What  I  am  about 
to  say  may  not,  perhaps,  make  me  very 
|K»pular  in  my  own  country,  but  the 
interests  of  iustirc  require  that  I  should 
candidly  deliver  my  sentiments.     It  does 
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appear  to  me  that  I,  as  a  Scotchman,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  my  countrymcQ,  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  I  ackoowledge  that  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Perthshire  has  made 
out  a  strong  case,  which  I  do  not  think 
entirely  answered  by  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  But  we 
ought  not  to  consider  what  we  are  strictly 
entitled  to,  but  what,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  reasonably  ask.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  1st  to  the  present  time,  England 
never  dealt  with  Scotland  on  more  liberal 
terms.  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
whether  it  could  have  been  expected, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  Eng- 
land should  consent  to  Scotland  gaining 
Members,  whilst  she  herself  lost  many? 
And  by  whom  is  this  proposition  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Scottish  Repre- 
sentatives made?  Have  we  forgotten 
General  Gascoyne's  motion,  and  who 
voted  for  it  ?  Have  we  forgotten,  that  by 
that  proposition  England  was  to  maintain 
her  513  Members,  and  that  no  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  gain  any  ? 
Qpuld  it  be  expected  by  any  one  who 
voted  for  General  Gascoyne's  motion,  that 
England  retaining  51 3  Members, Scotland 
should  have  seventy,  or  even  the  sixty-one 
now  proposed  ?  No,  Sir :  all  who  voted 
for  General  Gascoyne  thereby  declared 
that  they  could  not  expect  more  than  forty- 
five  for  Scotland — that  they  would  not 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  House. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  has  been,  on  all  sides, 
admitted,  that  the  numbers  of  the  House 
are  already  too  great.  Why,  the  benches 
are  not  sufficient  to  contain  us,  even  as  we 
now  are ;  and  I  think  the  Committee  sitting 
upon  the  subject  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
accommodating  us  all.  But  I  have  not 
heard  it  proposed  by  any  one  that  the 
numbers  of  the  House  should  be  increased ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  if  any  Reform  Bill 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  Scotland  would 
have  fared  much  worse  than  she  will  do 
under  the  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  By  asking  too  much,  you 
often  miss  what  you  are  reasonably  enti- 
tled to;  and  1  rather  think  that  it  was 
upon  the  expectation  that  Scotland  would 
be  satisfied  with  these  eight  new  additional 
Members  that  they  were  given  to  her ;  for 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  giving 
them,  if  she  was  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied 
as  when  forty-five  was  the  number  allotted 
to  her  ?    It  does  appear  to  me  that  Scot- 


land has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  numbers  given  to  the  burghs;  for 
although  at  the  Union  thirty  were  given 
to  the  counties,  and  fifteen  to  the  burghs, 
yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  since  that 
her  great  burghs  have  risen  into  import- 
ance. All  that  she  then  had  were  a  few 
miserable  fishing  communities,  very  unlike 
the  Glasgow,  the  Paisley,  and  the  Dundee^ 
now  so  properly  provided  for. 

MrJlobert  A.  Dundas :  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  we  divide  on  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  member  for  Perthshire,  the  word 
will  be  passed  for  a  certain  number  of 
English  Representatives  to  come  into  this 
House,  and  counterbalance  the  votes  which^ 
if  confined  to  Scotchmen,  would  be'  in 
favour  of  that  Motion.  What  answer  has 
been  given  to  the  arguments  of  my  right 
hon.  and  gallant  friend,  in  favour  of  giving 
proper  Representation  to  the  Scotch 
counties  ?  As  all  the  ancient  institutions 
of  England  have  been  subverted,  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  Representation 
framed,  1  think  it  rather  hard  upon  Scot- 
land, that  she  is  not  to  reap  her  share  of 
the  benefits  of  that  system.  My  right 
hon.  friend  has  brought  before  the  House 
the  population  of  die  different  counties 
of  Scotland,  to  which  he  proposes  to  give 
two  Representatives,  and  in  all  of  them 
it  is  greater  than  those  in  England  to 
which  the  English  Bill  gives  three  Repre- 
sentatives. As  to  the  constituency  not 
being  as  large,  I  think  that  what  has  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  question.  If  the  feuars  are  to  form  an 
independent  class  of  voters,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  increasing  the  number  of 
the  Representatives.  I  have  no  expecta- 
tion individually,  that  the  Motion  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  will  be  carried.  For  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  pledged  to 
support  the  Bill,  as  proposed  by  Ministers, 
will  come  in,  and  without  having  heard 
one  single  word  of  the  arguments  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  answered,  because  they 
are  unanswerable,  vote  against  him ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we,  the  Representa- 
tives of  Scotland,  should  not  show  that 
country,  that,  although  wishing  the  present 
system  to  stand  as  it  is,  yet  that,  as  a  new 
system  is  to  be  framed  for  England,  we 
cannot  acquiesce  in  any  proposition  which 
shall  deny  the  people  of  Scotland  their 
full  and  fair  equality  in  that  which  is  to 
be  granted  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
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that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  support  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Perthshire. 

Mr.  Oillon:  I  shall  trespass  but  a  very 
short  time  on  the  Committee.  I  think  it 
my  duty  as  a  Representative  of  Scotland, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
declared  that  the  people  of  Scotland  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  it  have  more  Mem- 
bersy  to  express  my  conviction  that  they 
are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  perfectly  content 
with  the  measure  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  What  Scotland  wants,  is  not 
so  much  an  increase  in  the  number  of  her 
Representatives,  as  an  improvement  of  their 
quality — an  improvement  which  will  in- 
evitably take  place  when  they  are  elected 
by  a  large,  independent,  and  intelligent 
constituency.  Notwithstanding  the  odium 
it  may  bring  upon  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kirkcudbright,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  say,  that  Scotland 
has  never  hitherto  been  represented  at  all. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  larger  Re- 
presentation for  Scotland  come  with  a  par- 
ticularly bad  grace  from  Gentlemen  who, 
by  voting  with  General  Gascoyne,  virtually 
said,  that  Scotland,  was  not  to  have  any 
increase  of  Representation.  If  the  number 
of  English  Members  had  been  kept  at  51 3, 
and  Scotland,  according  to  them,  be  en- 
titled to  one-seventh,  which  would  be 
seventy-five  or  seventy-four,  are  they 
prepared  to  say  that  the  numbers  of  the 
House  should  have  been  augmented  to 
that  extent,  when  it  is  now  acknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  that  our  numbers  are  at 
present  inconveniently  large? 

Mr.  Croker:  If,  after  all  that  has  passed 
in  these  extraordinary  debates,  one  could 
be  surprised  at  any  thing,  I  confess  that  I 
should  have  been  astonished  at  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  just  produced  by 
the  last  speaker,  and  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Stafford,  who  spoke  before.  These 
hon.  Gentlemen,  in  denial  of  the  claim 
made  by  their  native  country  for  its  fair 
share  in  the  new  system  of  Representation, 
have  stated,  that  all  must  agree  that  the 
numbers  of  the  House  are  inconveniently 
large,  as  if  the  gross  numbers  of  the  House 
were  any  answer  to  a  question,  which  in 
fact  only  applies  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  numbers  are  to  be  distributed  ; 
and  this  objection,  futile  at  any  time, 
hap|)en8  to  be  made  at  a  moment  when  we 
are,  as  we  last  night  also  were,  debating 
the  representative  rights  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  now  so  important  a 
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portion  of  the  empire,  in  the  thinnest 
House  that  I  believe  any  subject  of  any 
thing  like  similar  importance  was  ever  dis- 
cussed in.  This  part  of  the  argument, 
which  was  peculiarly  Urged  by  the  last 
hon.  Gentleman,  is  contradicted  by  the  eyes 
of  every  man  around  him.  He  may  think 
our  audience  inconveniently  large.  I  say 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  on  many  im- 
portant occasions,  injuriously  small.  I 
say,  that  if  this  House  were  now  assembled 
in  proper  number,  the  justice  and  force 
of  the  claim  of  Scotland  must  to-night 
achieve  a  victory  even  against  the  majority 
of  Ministers.  I  complain  that  it  is  the 
inconvenient  thinness  of  the  attendance ; 
I  complain  that  it  is  the  paucity  of  our 
numbers,  and  the  want  of  discussion  and 
information  on  the  case  of  Scotland,  that 
will  permit  the  perpetration  of  the  injustice 
with  which  she  is  threatened.  The  hon* 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  but 
one  (Mr.  John  Campbell),  and  who  first 
broached  this  admirable  argument,  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  mode  of  putting 
the  case.  Scotland,  he  admits,  ought, 
according  to  all  the  doctrines  of  statistics 
—  according  to  every  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion— according  to  all  the  returns  of  popu- 
lation— according  to  every  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  national  inportance — to  have  more 
Members  than  the  Bill  allots  to  her ;  but 
then  he  has  against  this  a  conscientious 
objection — a  constitutional  objection — a 
philosophical  objection  —  "  we  have  not 
room!*'  Scotland  has  an  immense  and 
growing  population.  She  demands  and 
deserves  a  larger  Representation,  but  you 
cannot  comply  with  her  just  demand. 
Why?  "  Our  benches  are  not  laige 
enough."  Eight  counties  of  Scotland 
have  above  100,000  inhabitants,  but  you 
cannot  give  them  two  Representatives. 
For  what  reason  ?  Our  benches  are  not 
large  enough  !  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  speaking  to  comparatively  empty 
benches — empty  benches,  which  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  for  once  he  had 
not  caused. 

I  must  say,  that  it  is  the  most  surprising 
absurdity  I  ever  heard,  that  the  miserable 
details  of  our  benches,  and  that  the  archi- 
tectural formation  of  our  seats,  should  be 
thought  of  in  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  urged  as  a  reason  why  justice 
should  not  be  done  to  the  great,  the  per- 
manent, and,  I  will  add,  the  honourable^in- 
terests  of  that  wealthy  and  important  por- 
tion of  the  empire.     The  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman  (Mr.  Campbell)  chooses  to 
impute  to  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  that  by  voting  with  General 
Gascoyne  in  the  last  Parliament,  that  the 
number  of  English  Members  ahould  not  be 
decreased,  they  implied  that  they  were 
against  all  increase  of  the  Representatives 
of  Scotland.  I  deny  that  altogether,  and 
not  without  authority;  for  I  had  an  ex- 
planation that  very  night  with  a  right 
hon.  friend  who  takes  a  great  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  I  told  him,  that  I 
voted  for  General  Gascoyne's  motion,  in 
the  hopes  of  keeping  the  Constitution  as  it 
was->of  defeating  the  sweeping  and  devas- 
tating changewi  th  which  wewere  menaced — 
I  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  consider- 
ing the  Scotch  Bill  as  a  distinct  subject, 
and  protested  against  being  supposed  to 
give,  by  that  night's  vote,  anv  opposition 
to  such  a  reasonable  increase  of  the  Scottish 
Members  as  the  interests  of  Scotland,  and 
the  claims  of  her  people,  might  require* 
These  were  my  avowed  sentiments  on  the 
night  of  General  Gascoyne's  motion  and 
these  are  still  my  sentiments  on  the 
motion  of  to-night.  I,  Sir,  am  not  one 
who,  like  the  learned  Gentleman,  would 
measure  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  the 
extent  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  miserable 
carpentry  of  the  benches  upon  which  we 
sit.  But  if  we  are  to  condescend  to  notice 
such  trifles,  allow  me  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
objected  to  the  Irish  Union  that  there  was 
not  room  to  accommodate  the  Memberit 
that  might  be  sent  from  that  country  ?  I 
am  old  enough  to  recollect  that,  on  that 
occasion,  the  carpentry,  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  reverences  so  highly,was  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  making  room  to  admit  the  additional  100 
Irish  Members. 

The  learnedGentleman  has  notlooked  into 
the  works  of  legislators  or  of  jurists,  nor 
searched  the  texts  of  constitutional  law ;  he 
has  not  referred  toDeLolme,or Montesquieu, 
or  Blackstone,  but  seems  to  have  taken 
the  Carpenier*a  Ouide,  or  the  Builder's 
Directory,  as  his  manual  of  legislation ; 
and  yet  I  think  that,  had  he  duly  studied 
these  mechanical  treatises,  he  might  have 
discovered  that  means  might,  without  any 
great  difficulty,  have  been  devised  for  ad- 
mitting eight  additional  Members  for  the 
Scotch  counties.  If  the  objection  is  to  be 
one  of  mere  carpentry,  I  think  his  Ma- 
jesty has  cabinet-makers  who  ran  over- 
come greater  difficulties  than  this  ;  but, 
seriously,  I  am  surprised-  to  hear  an  hon. 


Gentleman,  a  lawyer,  and  a  Scotchman, 
addressing  almost  empty  bencheSi  and 
saying,  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  rights  of 
his  countrymen,  because  they  would  not 
have  room  to  sit.  In  an  early  part  of  the 
evening,  the  learned  Gentleman  endea- 
voured to  extend  to  England  some  part  of 
the  benefit  which  his  country  derives  from 
the  laws  respecting  registration ;  I  took 
the  liberty,  on  that  occasion,  of  applaud- 
ing and  encouraging  his  endeavours ;  but 
let  him  now  help  us  in  trying  to  extend  to 
Scotland  some  more  of  those  benefits  which 
England  expects  to  derive  from  this  new 
extended  system  of  Representation.  Let 
him  not  have  one  rule  for  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  another  for  another  [Arar, 
hear  !]  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
cheer.  It  implies^  that  I  am  wrong  in  stat- 
ing that  there  is  one  rule  for  one  part  of 
the  country,  end  another  for  anotbar.  If 
my  assertion  be  doubted,  I  must  prove  it — 
I  am  called  upon  to  substantiate  the  fact — 
I  will  substantiate  the  fact,  and  will  prove 
that  a  great,  and  flagrant,  and  oflensive 
injustice  is  done  to  Scotland,  while  other 
portions  of  the  country  are  fostered  and 
favoured. 

A  line,  imaginary  in  some  parts,  a 
rivulet  in  others-^ at  last,  a  river  divides 
the  county  of  Cumberland  from  Scotland. 
I  make  no  apology  for  this  discussion,  nor 
for  the  introduction  of  the  case  of  Cumber- 
land ;  1  have  been  invited  to  it.  It  hap, 
moreover,  been  debateable  land  for  the 
last  500  years ;  the  local,  and  sometimes 
the  general  interests  of  Scotland  have  been 
contended  for  on  that  ground,  and  1  here 
renew  that  battle.  And  great,  I  own,  will 
be  my  surprise,  if,  after  attending  to  the 
facts  which  I  shall  state,  any  Scotchman 
shall  be  found  to  vote  against  the  motion 
of  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  friend  (Sir 
George  Murray}— a  motion  founded  on 
the  strictest  justice  as  regards  the  empire 
at  large — a  motion  which  involves  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Scotland  as  a 
people— a  motion,  finally,  made  by  one 
whom  Scotland  admires  as  a  patriotic 
Statesman,  while  she  glories  in  him  as  a 
victorious  and  laurelled  soldier.  I  say. 
Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  true  Scotch- 
man will  vote  against  a  motion  so  recom- 
mended, and  additionally  supported  by  the 
facts  which  it  falls  to  my  humbler  lot  to  be 
able  to  supply.  The  county  of  Cumber- 
land, thus  separated  from  Scotland  by  an 
almost  invisible  boundary,  appears,  in  the 
population  returns,  to  contain  166,000  in- 
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liabttants.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
«aid,  that  certain  counties  in  England, 
i^bich  contain  above  a  certain  number  of 
inhabitants,  should  each  return  four  Mem- 
bers. They  drew  their  line  at  150,000, 
and  Cumberland  is  included  within  it. 
Although  I  do  not  see  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Cumberland  in  his  place,  I 
ninst  observe,  that  Cumberland  is  a  Minis- 
terial county  ;  that  it  is  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  which  framed  this  Bill,  and,  there- 
fore^ it  is  not  strange  that  its  interests 
should  have  been  attended  to. 

The  House  is  well  aware  that  Cumber- 
land has  received  additional  burgh  Repre- 
sentation ;  and  every  body  must  see  that, 
in  reckoning  a  county  population  for  He- 
presentation,  we  ought  to  deduct  from  jt 
the  population  of  the  towns  to  which  the 
separate  franchise  is  given.  Now,  deduct- 
it)g  the  t)opttlation  given  to  the  burghs  in 
Cumberland,  you  reduce  its  population 
for  county  Representation  to  116,000,  so 
that,  if  the  principle  of  Ministers  were  to 
be  fairly  applied,  it  would  not  give 
to  Cumberland  four  county  Representa- 
tives. But  by  this  political  legerdemain, 
of  reckoning  the  burgh  population  twice 
over,  however,  it  is  to  receive  four.  And 
this  is  not  all :  it  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts;  so  that,  in  fact,  57,500  in- 
habitants in  Cumberland  are  to  return 
two  county  Representatives.  This  is  all 
very  well;  but  let  us  just  step  into  Scot- 
land —  cross  the  imaginary  line  in  the 
mountains — cross  the  brook  in  the  valley 
—cross  the  bridge  at  Longtown,  and  what 
do  you  find  ?  Why,  that  one  short  step 
has  removed  you  into  a  county*  where 
230,000  inhabitants  are  entitled  to  have 
only  one  single  Member.  Recross  the 
imaginary  line — recross  the  brook  in  the 
valley — recross  the  bridge  at  Longtown, 
and  you  are  again  in  the  favoured  county 
where  57,000  inhabitants  are  gratified  by 
two  Members.  I  know  not  whether  the 
four  new  Members  for  Cumberland  will 
represent  its  interests  better  than  two  now 
do ;  but  if,as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  profess, 
this  additional  Representation  be  a  great 
advantage,  then  I  say,  that  Lanarkshire, 
and  Perthshire,  and  Aberdeenshire,  and, 
indeed,  all  Scotland,  are  shamefully  de- 
frauded ;  and  yet  the  Jion.  Gentleman — a 
Scotchman  ana  a  lawyer — ^tells  us  that  he 
does  not  look  upon  this  as  an  act  of  injus- 
tice I  But,  no :  he  does  not  quite  say 
that;  he  hesitates — he  declares  that  his 
private  judgment  is  not  continced — that 


he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
noble  Lord;  he  hums  and  haws,  and  then 
he  looks  into  his  brief,  and  finally  gives  us 
to  understand,  that  whatever  his  private 
opinions  may  be,  he  will  speak'  from  his 
brief,  and  vote  against  the  motion  of  my 
gallant  friend. 

And  then  the  learned  Gentleman  sup- 
ports this  monstrous  case — a  case  which 
in  itself  he  cannot  defend — ^by  a  proposi- 
tion more  monstrous  still.  He  says  that 
Scotland  shall  endure  this.  For  why  ? 
Because  she  already  endures  it — ^because 
she  has  never  been  fairly  and  freely  repre- 
sented. What  an  argument!  As  long, 
indeed,  as  we  were  living  under  our  old 
institutions,  as  long  as  we  were  inhabiting 
the  old — inconvenient  in  some  points,  per- 
haps— ^but  venerable  edifice  built  by  our 
ancestors,  we  put  up  with  inconveniences 
and  irregularities,  because  they  were  re- 
conciled to  us  by  habit,  endeared  to  us  by 
happy  recollections,  and  adequate,  not- 
withstanding local  defects,  to  our  wants 
and  our  wishes,  to  our  present  happiness, 
and  to  our  future  safety. 

When  a  proposition  was  made,  isolat- 
edly,  some  years  since,  for  an  alteration 
in  the  Representation  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  opponents  of  that  proposi- 
tion used  against  it,  with  great  justice  and 
propriety,  precisely  the  same  argument 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  so  impro- 
perly, and  he  must  allow  me  to  say,  so 
illogically  used  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  said — and  Scotland  acquiesced  for  a 
long  period  of  years  in  the  argument — 
"  As  we  are  not  going  to  make  a  general 
alteration  of  the  representative  system  of 
thewhole  of  the  empire,we  think  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  disturb  that  of  Scotland." 
The  argument  was  good  at  that  time — it 
was  irresistible;  and  the  good  sense  of 
Scotland  acquiesced  in  it,  although  no 
one,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  denied  that 
there  were  points  in  the  Scotch  system 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  amend,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  risking  the  dis- 
organization of  the  general  system.  But 
now,  when  you  have  disarranged,  and  dis- 
organized, and  destroyed  everything  for 
the  sake,  as  you  tell  us,  of  substituting  a 
new  and  perfect  system,  is  it  not  monstrous 
to  hear  Gentlemen  turning  round  and  say- 
ing that  Scotland,  forsooth,  is  still  to  be 
depressed  and  degraded  (for  the  exception 
win  operate  as  a  degradation)  by  a  partial 
adherence  ^^^^^^^^S^BiSFZSiSied 
system  ?     I 
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Scotland  the  pride,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
security  of  our  ancient  feudal  fortresses, 
we  were  content  to  bear  the  inconvenience 
for  the  counterbalancing  advantages ;  but 
when  you  have  levelled  those  venerable 
edifices  with  the  ground,  when  the  bastion, 
and  the  buttress,  and  the  battlements 
that  protected  our  ancestors,  are  destroyed, 
and  all  their  defences  scattered  to  the 
winds,  is  nothing  but  the  dungeon  to  re- 
main ?  Are  the  glory  and  security  to  be 
swept  away,  and  the  traces  of  servitude  and 
degradation  only  to  survive  ?  You  have 
abrogated  all  that  was  venerable — you  have 
destroyed  all  that  was  ancient — you  have 
made  yourselves  a  clear  and  unencumbered 
space,  on  which  your  political  Vauban 
may  trace  without  impediment,  the  rect- 
angular and  rectilinear  fortifications,  the 
scarps,  and  counter-scarps,  the  horn- 
works,  and  half-moons,  which  you  are 
about  to  substitute  for  the  picturesque 
and  time-honoured  towers  pf  our  ancient 
Constitution.  Why,  then,  is  Scotland  to 
be  excluded  from  the  general  regularity ; 
and  with  what  reason  can  the  learned 
Geritleman  defend  this  momentous  altera- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  Scotland  is  un- 
fairly represented,  and  then  vote  that, 
although  an  improving  change  be  made 
everywhere  else,  the  antiquated  injustice 
shall  continue  in  Scotland  ?    y 

When  we  have  swept  away  the  electoral 
boundaries  of  every  county,  and  of  every 
city  and  town  in  England,  why  are  we  so 
anxious  to  keep  to  the  imaginary  boundary 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  ?  Will 
any  man  venture  to  tell  me  that  Lanark- 
shire is  inferior  to  Cumberland  in  any  of 
the  elements  of  Representation?  What 
is  the  superiority  which  is  to  obtain  for 
the  English  county  a  quadruple  proportion 
of  Representatives  ?  The  learned  Member 
answers — because  it  has  always  been  so. 
No  such  thing.  Cumberland  had,  under 
the  old  unequal  system,  double  the  number 
of  Representatives  that  Lanark  had,  but, 
under  the  new  system,  it  is  to  have  four 
times  that  number,  though  Lanark  has  four 
times  the  qualifications  on  which  Repre- 
sentation is  professed  to  be  given.  What 
was  the  condition  of  these  two  counties  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  ?  Cumberland, 
perhaps,  was  nearly  in  the  same  relative 
state  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  it  now 
is ;  but  Lanark,  and  all  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land, have  risen  in  population,  in  wealth, 
in  intelligence,  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
Represeotationy  by  the  industry ,  the  talents. 


the  good  order,  and  the  increased  civiliza- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Is  this  civilization, 
this  order,  this  industry,  this  wealth,  this 
intelligence,  this  increase  of  population  — 
are  all  these  considerations  now  to  be 
thrown  aside ;  and  are  we  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  ancient  time  when  Lanark,  as 
the  learned  Gentleman  has  said,  was  a 
poor  and  miserable  county,  with  only  a 
few  fishing  towns  on  its  borders? — and  the 
learned  Gentleman's  argument  is,  that  you 
should  treat  it  as  if  it  were  so  still. 

If  your  new  principle  of  Representation 
is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  because  you  pro- 
fess that  it  will  quiet  agitation;  satisfy 
popular  feeling ;  bestow  equality  of  rights ; 
and  tranquillize  the  country.  But  if  it  is 
to  open  any  hope  of  such  advantages — 
ivhich,  at  best,  I  believe  to  be  a  mere  de- 
lusion— it  will  at  least  be  conceded  to  me 
that  it  must  proceed  on  some  general 
principle  of  fairness  and  justice.  If  you 
attempt  to  build  a  new  system  on  founda- 
tions which  you  stigmatize  as  rotten,  your 
whole  edifice  will  fall  to  pieces.  If  you 
attempt  to  connect  your  new-fangled  doc- 
trines with  ancient  and  forgotten,  or,  at 
least,  discarded  prejudices ;  if  you  measure 
the  Scotland  of  to-day  by  the  Scotland  of 
an  hundred  years  ago,  I  tell  you,  your 
measure  will  be  the  most  fatal  apple  of 
discord  that  was  ever  thrown  down  to  be 
run  for  in  the  race  of  turbulence  by  na- 
tional jealousy.  Do  you  fancy  that  a  high- 
minded  and  jealous  people  like' the  Scotch 
will  patiently  submit  to  such  a  slight  ?  and 
a  slight,  not  temporary,  but  permanent — 
to  last,  at  least,  as  long  as  your  new  consti- 
tution shall  last.  Such  an  injustice  dis- 
solves the  princfples  of  the  Union,  and 
will  revive  and  perpetuate  ancient  feuds. 
We  shall  again  have  border  wars,  though 
of  a  new  kind.  The  Scotch  will  make  in- 
roads, not  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
beeves,  and  sheaves,  but  for  Represent- 
atives. The  black  mail,  formerly  paid  for 
the  protection  of  cattle,  must  hereafter  be 
paid  for  the  preservation  of  Representatives. 
It  is  a  singular  thing,  but  it  does,  by  a 
strange  misfortune  in  human  afiairs,  so 
happen,  that  where  you  see  the  greatest 
propensity  to  plunder,  you  generally  see, 
close  by,  the  greatest  incitement  also. 
Now,  there  is  the  Prime  Minister's,  my 
Lord  Grey's,  own  county  of  Northumber- 
land, which  borders  Scotland  on  the  south- 
east, as  Cumberland  does  on  the  south- 
west. I  assure  his  Majesty's  Government, 
that,  in  all  fairness,  the  northern  catkerans 
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may  come  down  and  lift-a  Member  or  two 
from  that  county.  For  if  you  look  at  the 
question  statistically,  fiscally,  politically, 
nay,  alphabetically,  or  by  whatever  fine 
words  the  Representation  of  Northumber- 
land has  been  justified,  you  will  still  find, 
that,  as  compared  with  several  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  it  has  many  Members 
to  spare.  But,  if  not  content  with  the 
plunder  of  Northumberland,  these  depre- 
dators should  extend  their  inroad  to  Dur- 
ham; what  a  rich  booty  that  Member- 
breeding  county  would  afford  them — that 
irch  and  abundant  nursery  of  new  Repre- 
sentatives ! 

We  have  read  that  the  old  borderers 
have  made  Newcastle  tremble ;  but  if  the 
modem  depredators,  allured  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  booty,  should  only  pass  the 
Tyne,  and  get  to  Gateshead — Good  Lord, 
what  a  prize  they  might  make!  Sir,  I 
really  cannot  but  fancy  the  new  burgesses 
for  Gateshead,  and  Kendal,  and  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  Wearmouth,  Monks  and  Bi- 
shops, and  Shields,  North  and  South, 
carried  off,  like  Bailie  Jarvie,  by  way  of 
hostages  for  a  fairer  distribution  between 
Scotland  and  England  of  the  electoral 
right  and  the  representative  privilege. 
This,  perhaps,  is  treating  so  grave  a  matter 
with  too  much  levity ;  but  the  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  jealousy,  which  I  have 
pictured  by  these  allusions,  will  exist,  and 
will  display  themselves  with  more  serious 
features,  and  more  lamentable  results.  1 
repeat,  can  you  hope  to  build  any  thing 
solid  on  so  rotten  a  foundation  ?  Can  you 
expect  that  Lanarkshire,  Perthshire,  Aber- 
deenshire, Ayrshire,  and  those  other  great 
Scottish  counties,  which  have  of  late  in- 
creased so  much  in  population,  in  wealth, 
and  in  intelligence,  have  at  the  same  time 
so  scandalously  decreased  in  moral  feeling, 
political  pride,  and  national  courage  and 
independence,  as  to  submit  patiently  to  be 
degraded  below  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  because  the  noble 
Lord  chooses  to  adhere  in  this  particular 
— and  this  alone — toancient  arrangements, 
and  to  preserve,  to  the  injury  of  Scotland, 
the  imaginary  line  which  divides  the  coun- 
tries? 

All  is  to  be  changed ;  every  county  is 
dismembered ;  the  limits  of  every  city  and 
town  are  obliterated ;  every  charter,  how- 
ever ancient,  is  forfeited ;  rights,  the  most 
sacred,  confiscated ;  constituencies  which 
have  sent  to  this  House  the  St.  Johns,  the 
Windhvns,  the  Walpolet,  the  Pulteneys, 


the  Pitts,  the  Foxes,  the  Burkes,  the  Pitts 
andWindhamsagain,names  twice  honoured 
in  our  history ;  the  Sheridans,  the  Tiemeys, 
the  Percevals,  and  the  Cannings — the 
constituencies,  I  say,  which  gave  these 
men  to  the  British  senate,  are  all  swallowed 
in  this  political  earthquake ;  their  services 
forgotten ;  their  former  usefulness,  not 
only  contemned  as  obsolete,  but  arraigned 
as  criminal — all,  all  is  to  be  swept  away. 
The  rule  of  three  is  to  level  all  before  it, 
and  to  expunge  from  the  new  rule  of  Eng- 
lish constituency  those  corporate  bodies, 
and  those  electoral  towns  which  have  given 
political  birth  to  all  those  eminent  states- 
men who  contributed,  while  they  lived,  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  after 
their  death,  have  conferred  illustration  on 
its  history.  But  in  the  general  wreck  of 
rights,  privileges,  and  property,  of  natural 
limits  and  of  moral  connections,  one  single 
object  fioats---one  single  distinction  is  pre- 
served— the  imaginary  line  that  separates 
the  hills  of  Scotland  from  those  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  not  merely  remembered,  but 
maintained,  and  marked  as  an  effective 
and  practical  political  boundary.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  The  heathy  moun- 
tains, heretofore  untrodden,  except  by  the 
shepherd  or  the  sportsman,  will  now,  I 
suppose,  be  startled  by  the  visit  of  a  band 
of  commissioners  riding  to  determine  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries — a 
boundary,  on  one  side  of  which  there  shall 
be  provincial  partiality  and  Ministerial 
favouritism,  ana,  on  the  other,  flagrant  in- 
justice and  national  degradation.  How 
long,  I  must  again  ask,  do  you  expect  that 
Scotland  will  submit  to  that  injurious  dis- 
tinction ? 

But  1  will  restrain  these  oratorical 
movements  and  impulses.  I  have  been 
betrayed  into  them  by  the  natural  indig- 
nation which  partiality  and  injustice  must 
always  excite,  and  by  the  warm  and  bro- 
therly affection  which  I  feel  for  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  which  are,  in  my  opinion, 
injured  and  endangered,  not  merely  by  this 
Bill,  but  by  the  principles  on  which  the 
two  hon.  Members  opposite  have  supported 
it ;  but  1  need  make  no  apology ;  I  feel 
that  my  warmth  will  be  not  only  pardoned* 
but  approved,  when  I  am  addressing  a 
tribunal  of  high-minded  English  Gentle- 
men, on  a  question  involving,  in  my 
opinion,  the  political  rights  and  the  national 
honour  of  the  industrious,  intelligent,  gal- 
lant, and  generous  people  of  Scotland. 

But  putting  aside  all  rhetoric,  I  shall 
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conclude  by  asking  one  plain  question ,  and 
soliciting  from  the  opposite  bench  fi  plain 
answer.  What  entitles  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  to  be 
divided  into  four  shires  of  about  ^9,000 
inhabitants  each,  each  returning  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  while  Renfrew, 
and  Fife,  and  Forfarshire,  with  120,000 
inhabitants,  and  Perthshire  with  140,000, 
and  Aberdeen  with  160,000,  and  Lanark- 
shire with  250,000,  are  to  have  but  one? 

Mr.  John  Campbell:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  made  a  personal  allusion 
to  me,  which  I  feel  bound  to  answer.  I 
beg  to  state,  then,  that  I  am  not  the 
nominee  of  any  rotten  burgh ;  I  am  not 
sent  hereby  any  Peer  or  by  any  proprietor 
of  boroughs.  I  spoke  from  no  brief,  nor 
have  I  received  any  retaining  fee.  There 
may  be  some  nominees  in  this  House  who 
have  received  a  retaining  fee  to  do  this 
or  that ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self may  have  received  a  retaining  fee; 
but  let  me  inform  him,  that  1  stand  here  an 
independent  Member  of  Parliament,  being 
elected  by  an  independent  body  of  consti- 
tuents, and  that  I  speak  the  honest  and 
independent  sentiments  of  my  own  heart. 

Mr.  Croker :  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  in  say- 
ing he  spoke  from  a  brief,  I  meant  no 
offensive  allusion ;  I  did  not  know  how  I 
could  account,  more  delicately,  for  the 
learned  Gentleman's  saying,  that  he  was 
not  of  the  noble  Lord's  opinion,  and  yet 
that  he  meant  to  VQte  with  him.  To  be 
privately  of  one  opinion,  and  yet  speak 
publicly  for  another,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  like  what  gentlemen  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  do  when  speaking  from  a 
brief.  As  to  what  the  learned  Gentleman 
has  said  about  the  retaining  fee,  I  can 
sincerely  assure  him,  that  it  never  entered 
my  head  to  suppose  that  any  one  would 
think  of  giving  him  a  fee  for  his  advocacy, 
either  for  or  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Maberly :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  seems  to  have 
taken  the  whole  case  of  Scotland  to  him- 
self. Instead  of  defending  the  existing 
system,  however,  and  merely  asking  for  an 
additional  number  of  Representatives,  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  fair  if  he  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  support  a 
measure  of  justice  towards  Scotland — a 
measure  which  should  give  her  the  choice 
of  her  Representatives.  At  present  she 
has  nothing  like  justice,  so  far  as  regards 
her  Representative  system.    I  would  now 


put  this  case  to  the  Hoqse ;  whether  in- 
dividuals, employing  thousands  of  the 
population  of  Scotland — having  all  sorts  of 
property,  freehold,  leasehold,  and  copyhold, 
and  cari'ying  on  important  manufactures 
in  many  parts  of  the  country — ought  nut 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  return  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  it  ?  At  present  they  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Then,  I  ask,  whether 
some  sort  of  Reform  is  not  necefsnry? 
By  the  e}(isting  system,  the  Members  for 
the  Scotch  burghs  are  returned  by  a  self- 
elected  magistracy,  the  people  having  no 
voice,  either  in  the  election  of  Magiitrata 
or  Representative.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  mani- 
fested his  affection  for  Scotland  much 
more  strongly,  if  he  had  come  forward  to 
have  supported  sometbitig  in  the  shape  of 
Reform,  instead  of  expressing  hi9  adherence 
to  things  as  they  are.  Whether  you 
regard  the  counties  or  the  burghs,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  %  single  man  in  Scot- 
land is  fairly  represented  under  the  exist- 
ing system*  Do  the  superiorities  repre- 
sent the  landed  interests?  No  such  thing. 
Many  of  the  superiority  voters  have  not 
an  acre  of  land.  I  will  ask  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  who  is  a  dealer  in  supe- 
riorities, whether  the  superiority  system  of 
Scotland  is  not  as  bad,  or  nearly  as  bad, 
as  the  nomination  system  in  England  ?  I 
ask  him,  whether  he  has  not  many  of  these 
superiorities  ?  whether  he  has  not  bought 
many  of  them  ?  and  I  ask  him,  whether  he, 
as  a  dealer  in  superiorities,  can  say  that  they 
represent  the  landed  interests  of  Scotland  ? 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  self-elected 
bodies  of  Magistrates  return  all  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  Scottish  burghs;  the  superiority 
voters,  having  themselves  no  interest  in 
the  land,  return  the  county  Members. 
These  are  facts  which  no  one  denies ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  town 
or  a  county  in  Scotland  which  does  not 
complain  of  them.  Yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  professes  to  think  that  he  if 
acting  justly  towards  Scotland,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  change  whatever  in  her  Re- 
presentation is  required.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  any  person  who  will  look 
fairly  to  the  state  of  Representation  in 
that  country,  will  see  that  it  is  far  worse 
than  the  nomination  system  of  England. 
At  present  the  people  of  Scotland  have  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  Representa- 
tives. And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^ 
who  profesae*  to  manifest  so  atrong  an 
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affectioD  for  Scotland,  U  willing  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  election,  and  only 
asks  for  an  additional  number  of  Hepre- 
sentatives.  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  would  be  content  with  the 
present  number,  provided  they  were  ad- 
milled  to  the  right — the  just  right — of 
electing  them.  If  the  right  bon.  Gentler- 
man  can  manifest  his  affection  for  Scot* 
land  in  no  other  manner  than  that  which 
h&  has  exhibited  this  evening,  i  am  sure 
the  people  of  that  country  will  not  thank 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  Croker:  The  sum  of  the  hon. 
Gcntleman*s  observations  seems  to  be  this 
-^Uiat,  because  Scotland  has,  heretofore, 
had  in  her  Representation  nothing  but 
*'  superiorities,"  she  shall  hereafter  have 
nothing  but  inferiority. 

Colonel  Lindsay :  I  must  say,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  clearly  and 
distinctly  avoided  answering  any  one  of  the 
observations  of  my  right  hon.  friend  below 
me.  In  no  respect  whatever  did  my 
right  bon.  friend  defend  the  existing 
system  in  Scotland.  His  argument  was 
this : — '*  If  you  are  going  to  form  a  new 
Constitution  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
if  you  are  going  to  change  the  whole  of  the 
Representative  system  of  the  United  King- 
dom, you  ought,  in  justice  to  Scotland,  to 
give  ber  a  proportionate  degree  of  Repre- 
sentation with  tlie  other  parts  of  the 
empire."  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  is  to  be 
changed?  Is  it  upon  the  principle  of 
population?  If  it  be  that,  Scotland  hav- 
ing a  population  of  2.000,000,  and  Eng> 
land  having  a  population  of  12,000,000, 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  should  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth  as  compared 
with  England.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  so  ably  advanced 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  below  me ;  but  I 
cannot  help  saying,  that,  under  this  Bill, 
Scotland  will  not  have  justice  done  her  in 
respect  of  Representation ;  and  that,  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  that  her  Re- 
presentation should  remain  as  it  is.  Had 
the  noble  Lord's  measure  of  Reform  been 
more  moderate ;  had  it  gone  only  to  a 
reformation  of  the  burgh  system,  which  I 
admit  to  be  bad,  no  man  would  have  sup- 
ported it  more  sincerely  than  I  should 
nave  done.  The  present  system  is  un- 
doubtedly a  verr  close  one;  but  the 
noble  Lord's  scheme  for  correcting  it 
would  lead  to  Universal  Suffrage.     It  has 
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will  be  satisfied  with  this  Reform.  If  I 
thought  that  that  would  really  be  the  case, 
it  would  go  far  with  me  to  support  the 
Bill;  but  I  am  ofa  different  opinion.  The 
hon.  member  for  Selkirk  has  said,  that  the 
people  are  delighted  and  charmed  with  the 
Bill,  and  that  they  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  them.  How  can  be  judge  of  that 
fact  ?  The  people  have  been  told  of 
Reform,  and,  no  doubt,  are  anxious  for 
Reform ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  this 
Bill.  I  do  not  knoW|  then,  upon  what 
ground  it  is  that  hon.  Gentlemen  say  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  repeat,  that  1  think  Scotland, 
under  this  Bill,  will  not  be  admitted  to  a 
fair  and  just  proportion  of  Representation; 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  support  the 
motion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
member  for  Perthshire. 

Admiral  Adam :  In  answer  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  bon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  hailed  the  principle  of 
this  Bill,  at  the  late  general  election,  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  Another  proof 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  number  of 
petitions  which  are  daily  laid  upon  the 
Tabic  of  tlie  House,  from  every  part  of 
Scotland.  With  these  proofs  before  us — 
the  most  legitimate,  proper,  and  respectful 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  House— I  know 
not  how  it  can  be  stated,  with  anv  regard 
to  truth,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  do 
not  generally  approve  of  the  measure. 

I  only  wish  to  make  one  or  two  other  obser- 
vations, in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite.  He  asked 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  bow  Scotland 
is  to  be  fully  represented  hereafter,  when, 
under  the  operation  of  the  English  Reform 
Bill,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  Scotch 
gentlemen  coming  in  for  counties  or 
burghs  in  England  ?  In  answer  to  that,  I 
will  only  ask,  how  are  Middlesex,  Stafford, 
and  Norwich,  represented  now  ?  Will  any 
man  tell  me,  that  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
stituents of  these  places  towards  their  pre* 
sent  Representativcswill  necessarily  undergo 
a  change  when  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have 
come  into  operation  ;  or  that  Scotchmen* 
by  their  talent  and  worth,  will  not  com- 
mand the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  an  extent  fully  equal  to  what  they 
do  now?  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
claims  of  some  of  the  larger  counties  of 
Scotland  to  additional  Representatiooi  oa 
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the  ground  of  the  extent  of  their  popula- 
tion. When  that  argument  is  advanced, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten^  that  many  of 
the  counties,  having  but  a  small  popula- 
tion, are  permitted  to  send  Members  to 
Parliament;  so  that,  if  you  take  the  whole 
population  of  all  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  county  Re- 
presentatives, you  will  find  that  the  Repre- 
sentation is  fairly  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  popuktion. 

Sir  Charles  Foibes :  The  hon.  member 
for  Abingdon  has  expressed  himself  in  a 
very  warm,  but,  no  doubt,  conscientious 
manner,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill.  He 
commenced  with  a  loud  complaint,  that 
although  he  had  built  houses  and  manu- 
factories, and  given  employment  to  vast 
numbers  of  the  people  of  Scotland — for 
which,  as  a  Scotchman,  I  am  sure  I  return 
him  my  sincere  thanks— still,  under  the 
existing  system,  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
case,  he  has  no  right  to  vote  for  any  one 
of  the  Representatives  of  that  country. 
But  the  hon.  Member  is  no  doubt  aware 
how  easily  he  might  have  qualified  himself, 
not  only  lo  vote  for  county  Members,  but 
even  to  represent  a  Scotch  county.  He 
has  also  thought  proper  to  complain  of 
the  Representation  of  Scotland,  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  land.  I  confess,  that 
such  a  complaint  rather  astonishes  me; 
because  I  nave  always  understood  the 
general  objection  to  be,  that  the  Members 
who  are  returned  under  it  are  too  much 
connected  with  the  Court.  Departing 
from  this  ground  of  complaint,  however, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man suddenly  turns  round  upon  me,  be- 
cause I  happened  to  cheer  a  part  of  his 
speech,  selects  me  as  a  particular  object, 
against  whom  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
maybe  most  properly  applied,  and  charges 
me  not  only  with  holding  a  number  of 
superiority  votes,  but  of  being  an  actual 
dealer  in  them.  Now,  I  admit,  that  I  do 
hold  several  superiorities,  I  wish  I  held 
more  of  them,  whether  connected  or  un- 
connected with  the  land  ;  for  I  insist  upon 
it,  that  one  is  as  good  as  tlie  other.  But  as 
to  dealing  in  superiorities,  I  deny  the  truth  of 
the  allegation.  To  be  a  dealer  in  any  arti- 
cle, I  must,  as  the  hon.  Member  knows  by 
experience,  sell  as  well  as  buy.  Now,  al- 
though I  have  bought  superiorities,  I  never 
sold  one ;  therefore,  I  hope  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  admit  that  I  am  not  what  he 
would  perhaps  call  a  superiority-monger. 
I  regret  much  that  the  nature  wi  ch«i<< 


racter  of  these  superiorities  have  not  been 
sufBciently  explained  to  the  House  and 
the  country;  and  I  must  say,  that  it  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  legal  Members 
connected  with  Scotland,  who  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
that  they  have  not  so  explained  the  real 
nature  of  superiorities  as  to  enable  the 
House  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon 
them.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Portarlington  (Sir  William  Rae),  says, 
that  the  House  will  not  listen  to  so  dry, 
and,  to  most  Members,  perhaps,  so  unin- 
teresting a  subject.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
him  ;  for  I  have  observed — as  these  empty 
benches  indeed  testify — that4he  House  is 
little  disposed  to  listen  to  any  part  of  the 
great  question  of  Reform,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Scotland.  Therefore,  before  the 
rush  comes — before  the  House  fills,  in 
anticipation  of  a  division — before  the  ab- 
sent arrive  to  molest  us  with  their  im- 
patience, I,  unlearned  as  I  am,  will  endea- 
vour to  give  the  House  some  more  correct 
idea  of  what  these  superiority  votes  really 
are.  Fortunately,  by  mere  chance,  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  an  able 
letter,  written  by  a  Scotch  Lawyer,  upon 
this  very  subject,  which  I  received  as  far 
back  as  the  month  of  March  last ;  and  as 
it  contains  a  full  and  clear  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  superiority  votes,  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  read  it.  It 
is  in  these  terms : — 
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The  subject  on  which  I  trouble  you,  is  that 
which  is  DOW  agitating  the  country,  and  by 
which  I  see  that  the  vested  rights  of  indivi- 
duals are  about  to  be  sacrificed,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment at  improvement  in  our  mode  of  elec- 
tion. I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  measure ; 
for  it  is  only  twelve  months  since  I  purchased 
a  freehold  in  this  county,  which  cost  me  nearly 
600/.,  and  to  yield  it  up  without  a  word,  would 
not  be  doing  myself,  my  family^  or  my  country, 
justice. 

'^Much  has  been  said  as  to  parchment 
voters,  and  so  forth  ;  but  these  are  as  old,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  their  property,  as  any 
in  the  country.  Originally,  the  Crown  gave  a 
right  to  both  superiority  and  property  ;  but  the 
superior  has  always  had  the  right  of  creating 
vassals — that  Is,  selling  the  property,  dominium 
utile,  while  he  retained  the  more  noble  part, 
the  dominium  directum.  This  is  that  part  which 
gave  him  the  right  of  voting  in  elections,  while 
bis  vassal  had  merely  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  rights  of  both  are  completely  separate  and 
distinct,  the  superior's  estate  being  held  im- 
mediately over  tnatof  the  vassal ;  therefore  the 
conveyancing  of  Scotland  is  according  to  the 
strict  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  the  leading 
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of  the  fee,  the  vassal  holding:  directly  of  him, 
as  if  all  his  rights  were  derived  from  the  supe- 
rior*8  ^ant. 

*'  The  power  of  superiors  (wiih  proper  quali- 
ficatioDs)  voting  at  elections,  is  regulated  by 
Statute.  The  Act  of  1681,  cap.  21,  says,  none 
shall  have  a  power  to  vote  in  the  elections  of 
Commissioners  of|  Shires,  but  those  who  at  that 
time  shall  be  publicly  infeft  in  property  or 
superiority  of  400L  Scots,  of  valued  rent, 
which  rent  is  ascertained  by  the  cess-books 
kept  in  each  county.  This  Act,  and  others  on 
the  same  subject,  are  supported  by  the  Act  of 
Ubion  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  to 
this  Act  I  beg  to  refer  you.  The  eighteenth 
article  says,  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in 
the  law  which  concerns  private  rights,  except 
for  the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within 
Scotland.  And  by  the  twentieth  article,  all 
heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritable  juris- 
dictions, frc,  are  reserved  to  the  owners  as 
rights  of  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  then 
enjoyed  by  tne  laws  of  Scotland,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Union.  The  Act,  16  George  2nd,  cap. 
11,  defines  what  is  a  sufficient  qualification — 
namely,  lands  holden  of  the  king  or  prince, 
liable  in  public  burthens  for  400L  Scots,  valued 
rent.  No  doubt,  certain  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions were  abolished  by  the  Act,  20th  George 
2nd,  cap.  41  ;  but  by  the  6th  section  of  that 
Act,  reasonable  satisfaction  was  ordered  to  be 
made  to  those  who  were  afi*ected  by  the  aboli- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least  ques- 
tion, that  the  superior  of  property  is,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  only  person  who  has  a 
right  to  vote  at  elections,  if  possessed  of  the 
necessary  qualification,  although  the  feu-duty, 
payable  to  him  from  the  land,  may  only 
amount  to  a  penny ;  and  any  attempt  made  to 
deprive  him  of  this  property,  is  a  violation  of 
private  rights,  vested  in  him  by  the  law  of  his 
country.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is,  no  doubt, 
omnipotent ;  but  it  should  be  based  on  justice; 
and  it  the  present  scheme  is  carried,  individuals 
may,  by  tne  same  rule,  be  deprived  of  any  pro* 
perty  they  have  bond  fide  acquired. 

*'  Supposing  the  Bill  to  pass,  private  rights 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  oe  guarded ;  and 
either  of  the  following  plans  miglit  be  adopted. 
First,  compensation  should  be  allowed,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  established  at  the  time  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  were  abolished ;  or  se- 
condly, the  vassals  who  are  now  to  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  the  superiors,  should  be  bound 
to  pay  for  the  superiority  applicable  to  their 
lanas,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  a  Jury. 
This  price  may  be  fixed  according,  to  a  proof  to 
be  led,  of  the  prices  paid  for  superiorities  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  back.  Either  of  these 
principles  ought  in  justice  to  be  adopted.  If 
the  vassal  is  to  receive  all  the  advantage,  he 
ought  to  pay  for  it ;  but  if  it  is  thought  that  he 
ought  not  to  pay,  then  Government  ought  to 
pay  the  value,  according  to  the  precedent  al- 
ready noticed.'' 

I  trust  that  this  letter  will  give  the  House 
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votes  of  Scotland.  I  have  read  it  in  the  hear- 
ing of  many  who  are  able  to  correct  me,  if 
necessary.  I  certainly  did  not  think  it 
possible,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Abing- 
don could  be  so  completely  mistaken  upon 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  as  to  call  the 
owners  of  superiorities  mere  parchment 
voters.  In  many  instances,  the  proprietor 
of  the  superiority  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
land ;  and  most  landholders,  if  they  have 
not  the  superiority  of  their  own  estate,  at 
least  possess  one  over  other  lands ;  and  I 
contend,  that  they  are  as  much  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  voting,  as  the  landholder 
is  to  enjoy  his  land.  It  is  well  known, 
that  many  of  them  are  extensive  owners  of 
copyhold  estates,  to  which  species  of  pro  • 
perty  no  superiorities  are  attached,  as  not 
holding  of  the  Crown.  Part  of  my  own 
lands  is  of  this  description,  holding  of  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  from  whom  I  certainly  have 
been  anxious  to  purchase  the  superiorities ; 
but  have  been  prevented  doing  so,  from 
their  being  held  by  his  Lordship  under  a 
strict  entail. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  expressing  my 
approbation  of  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  I  think  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  increase  the  number  of  Scotch 
county  Members.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  re- 
turn my  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  the  member  for  Perthshire, 
for  having  proposed  the  measure,  and  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  near  him,  the 
member  for  Aldborough,  for  having  so 
ably  supported  it.  That  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  has  advocated  the  interests  and  hon- 
our of  Scotland,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to 
put  some  Scotsmen  to  the  blush.  I  must 
say  that  I  never  heard  so  eloquent,  so 
able,  and  so  just  a  speech  in  favour  of 
Scotland  in  my  life. 

I  beg  pardon  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  I  felt 
called  upon  to  make  these  observations, 
in  consequence  of  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Abingdon.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  any  thing  obnoxious  to  my 
hon.  friend,  on  this,  or  any  other  subject ; 
for  he  has  done  more  for  the  promotion 
of  the  manufiictures  of  Scotland,  and  the 
employment  of  the  people,  than  perhaps 
any  other  individual ;  and  I  feel  thankful 
to  him  accordingly ;  but  when  he  desig- 
nated me  as  a  dealer  in  superiorities,  I  did 
feel  called  upon  to  repel  the  insinuation  ; 
for,  although  I  admit  that  I  have  bought 
superiorities,  and  given  them  away  in  my 
familyi  I  agaia  sayj  that  I  never  sold  onei 
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Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusion  said,  that  he  had 
given  his  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  General,  the 
member  for  the' county  of  Perth.  It  was 
a  reasonable  and  a  just  proposition,  which 
Scotland  had  a  right  to  expect  would  be 
acceded  to  ;  and  the  question  really  was, 
whether  they  would  give  or  refuse  to  that 
country  the  adequate  proportional  share  of 
the  Representation  to  which  her  popula- 
tion, and  her  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  State,  gave  her  an  undeniable  claim. 
Was  Scotland  to  be  made  an  exception  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  dealing  which  wab 
adopted  towards  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ?  Did  Scotland  deserve  to  be  treated 
less  liberally  than  Wales  ?  yet  two  Mem- 
bers were  given  to  Welsh  counties,  which 
had  not  one  half  of  the  population  of 
several  of  the  Scotch  counties,  and  con- 
tributed a  perfect  trifle  to  the  public  Trea- 
sury in  comparison  with  them.  The  county 
of  Glamorgan,  with  about  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  others  of  less  population  were  to 
have  two  Members  ekch ;  that  is,  one  in  ad- 
dition to  their  former  number,  whilst  the 
county  of  Lanark,  with  its  240,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  immense  wealth  and  resources 
available  to  the  State,  was  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  former  number,  that  is,  one  Re- 
presentative. The  same  observation  ap* 
plied  to  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Ayr, 
Aberdeen,  and  others.  The  Bill,  it  was  true, 
gave  to  Scotland  fiily-three  Representa- 
tives, whilst,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  forty- 
flve  only  was  the  number  allotted  to  her. 
But  since  the  Union,  Scotland,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, had  increased  in  wealth  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  England,  At 
the  Union,  the  taxes  paid  by  Scotland  were 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  England  as  one  to 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six ;  they  were  now  as 
one  to  eight,  or  nearly  so.  And  how  was  Scot- 
land dealt  with  at  the  period  of  the  Union  ? 
Two  independent  nations  treated,  or  were 
supposed  to  treat,  on  an  equal  footing, 
with  a  view  to  a  Union  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  yet  the  con- 
dition on  which  that  Union  was  effected 
was,  that  one  of  those  countries  was  to  re- 
tain the  full  number  of  her  Representa- 
tives, whilst  the  other  was  to  lose  nearly 
three-fourths  of  hers.  A  Union  had  been 
more  than  once  attempted  before  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne — in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd ;  so  late  as  that  period,  the  Treaty  for 
a  Union  broke  off,  because  the  Com- 
missioners for  Scotland  would  not  even 
iake  into  consideration  any  proposition  for 


reducing  the  number  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment by  a  single  Member,  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament  remained  at 
its  full  amount.  But,  at  a  later  period, 
means  were  found  of  overcoming  such  ob- 
jections. The  measure  was  carried  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  Members  for  Scotland  to  forty* 
five,  whilst  it  left  those  of  England  at  the 
original  full  numberof  613.  But  how  was 
this  effected?  By  money — by  corrupt 
bribery  of  money  administered  to  tna 
Scottish  Statesmen  of  those  days ;  by 
money  paid  out  of  the  Enghsh  Treasury, 
and  despatched  to  Scotland  by  the  order  6f 
Lord  Godolphin.  The  list  is  published, 
and  stands  recorded  to  the  disgrace  and 
dishonour,not  of  Scotland,or  of  theScottish 
nation,  but  of  the  corrupt  and  profligate 
Statesmen  who  betrayed  and  sacrificed  her 
on  that  occasion.  He  could  not  understand 
upon  what  principle  the  noble  Lord  proceed- 
ed in  opposing  the  claim  which  was  made  by 
the  gallant  General  on  behalf  of  Scotland. 
The  noble  Lord  had  consented  to  leave  to 
the  county  of  Selkirk,  with  its  8,000,  and 
the  county  of  Peebles,  with  its  1 1,000  inha- 
bitants,each  a  Member,  and  he  would  give 
no  more  than  one  to  the  county  of  Lanark, 
with  its  population  of  240,000.  He  (Mr. 
Fergusson)  did  not  complain  certainly  of 
the  noble  Lord,  for  having  left  to  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  what  they  had  always  had, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  most  unjust 
to  have  taken  away  from  them ;  but  be 
complained,  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
deal  liberally  towards  the  large  counties  of 
Scotland,  as  he  had  done  towards  those 
of  England  and  Wales.  Four  Members 
were  given  to  Cumberland,  whilst  Scotch 
counties  exceeding  it  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation were  to  have  only  one.  None  of  the 
English  counties  to  whom  three  Members 
were  given  exceeded,  he  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
believed,  in  population,  or  equalled  that  of 
the  most  populous  counties  of  Scotland. 
Three  counties  of  Wales  were  to  haVe  six 
Members  among  them,  whose  population 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of 
Lanark,  which  was  to  have  one,  and  no 
more  than  one.  Representative.  Wales  con* 
tained  littlemorethan  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  and  had  not  certainly 
one-third  of  its  wealth.  But  Wales  was  to 
have  twenty-eight  Representatives,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  number  which  was 
given  to  Scotland  by  this  Bill.  Yet  be 
did  not  complain  that  too  much  was  done 
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ScoUftiul.  He  (M r.Fergusson)  trusted  that 
full  and  equal  justice  would  be  done  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  Wales,  and  that  the 
House  would  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
gallant  General,  as  a  reasonable  and  just 

E reposition.  He  called  upon  the  Mem- 
ers  for  Scotland  in  particular,  upon  every 
feeliug  of  patHotisroy  and  every  principle 
of  justice,  to  give  to  it  their  support. 

Mr,  K»th  DougUu  said,  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  has  not  been  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  and 
which  I  think  ought  to  operate  as  an  addi- 
tional inducement  with  the  noble  Lord  to 
consent  to  the  present  proposition.  Hither- 
to, the  eldest  sons  of  peers  could  not  be 
Representatives  Tor  places  in  Scotland, 
but  this  Bill  removes  that  restriction.  Now, 
the  English  Reform  Bill  localizes,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  Representation, 
and  the  sons  of  Scotch  peers  will  not  be 
able  to  get  access  to  this  House  by  means 
of  those  burghs  which  have  hitherto  served 
for  that  purpose.  On  looking  over  the  list 
of  Scotch  peers,  I  find  that  there  are  fifteen 
eldest  sons  of  peers  who  might  be  returned 
through  the  influence  of  their  respective 
families  for  plaees  in  Scotland.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  being 
elected  as  Members  of  this  House  for 
places  in  Scotland,  but  it  must  be  recoU 
iected,  that  many  of  the  gentry  of  the 
country  will  be  thereby  excluded  from 
Parliament,  This  is  a  strong  additional 
reason  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  In  making  so  extensive  an 
alteration  in  the  old  system  of  Represent- 
ation in  Scotland,  we  ought  to  consider 
the  probable  working  of  the  new  machinery 
to  be  introduced  :  and,  above  all,  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  influence  of  property 
will  be  lessened  in  that  country. 

Lord  Althorp :  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  arguments  which  have  been  used  in 
support  of  this  proposition  are  rather  argu- 
ments ad  haminem^  than  to  the  reason  and 
principle  of  the  proposition.  It  was  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  urged,  1  admit, 
with  great  truth,  that  the  interests  of  Scot- 
land had  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  this 
House  under  the  present  defective  system. 
Certainly  the  Members  who  will  be  return* 
ed  under  the  propoaed  arrangement  will 
not  be  less  regardful  of  the  interests  of 
that  country.  During  the  course  of  my 
experience  m  this  House,  the  influence  of 
the  Scotch  members  has  not  been  small, 
though  only  forty-five  in  number,  and  that 
will  not  be  diminished  by  giving  to  Scot- 


land fifty-two  members.  It  is,  however,  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  all  these  com- 
plaints should  originate  with  those  who 
are  opposed  to  all  Reform ;  and  1  would 
also  beg  the  Committee  to  recollect,  that 
when  the  motion  of  General  Gascoyne 
was  brought  forward — the  object  of  which 
was  to  declare  that  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  proportion  of  members  to 
be  returned  from  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom, — no  objection  was  offer* 
ed  to  it  by  those  Scotch  members  who 
now  complain  that  Scotland  is  not  ade- 
quately represented,  as  regards  the  number 
of  Members.  If  the  motion  of  that  gallant 
General  had  been  adopted,  no  additional 
Members  could  now  be  given  to  Scotland  ; 
and  yet  hon.  Members  who  supported  il 
turn  round  and  charge  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  with  having  been  guilty  of  injus- 
tice to  Scotland!  We  have  diminished 
the  number  of  English  Members,  and  we 
have  increased  the  number  of  Scotch 
Members,  and  yet  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaints of  our  not  having  acted  fairly. 
Looking  at  England  and  Scotland,  as  dis- 
tinct, with  respect  to  population,  and  also 
regarding  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries,  injustice  has  not  been 
done  to  Scotland  by  its  not  being  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  England  in  regard  to 
Representation.  We  looked  at  the  two 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  we  propoaed 
those  alterations  which  we  thought  most 
advantageous  to  each,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  permanent  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  empire.  It  ought  not  to 
escape  recollection,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  Scotland,  wealthy  and 
intelligent  as  it  is,  has  at  present  no  share 
in  the  election  of  Members  to  this  House. 
This  Bill  gives  Representation  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  :  it  brings  into  the  constituent 
body  the  middle  classes  of  the  population  ; 
it,  therefore,  does  justice  to,  and  confers  a 
great  benefit  on  Scotland.  The  hou.  and 
learned  Gentleman  asks,—*'*  When  you  go 
so  far,  why  not  go  farther  ?''  But  1  say, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  have  no  right 
to  complain  when  so  much  has  been  done ; 
and  it  would  be  impouible  to  give  all  that 
is  desired  without  acting  unfairly  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire.  Government 
is  treated  unfairly  in  being  charged  with 
having  acted  with  injustice  to  Scotland, 
when  it  has  given  a  Representation  to  that 
country  which  it  never  had  before.  I  know 
that  the  Gentlemen  opposite  are  opposed 
to  Reform  altogether;  but  I  moat  coai* 
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plain  of  the  mode  in  which  we  have  been 
attacked,  anji  blamed  by  those  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  we  have  done  all  in 
our  power  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. I  have  been  told  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  not  satisfied ;  but  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  regret  that  this  is  the 
case,  for  I  can  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
the  Government  have  been  as  liberal  to 
Scotland  as  it  consistently  could  be.  1 
regret  that  this  proposition  should  be 
forced  on  the  Government  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ourselves  have  been  fairly 
dealt  by. 

Sir  Oeorye  Warrender  said,  I  will  very 
shortly  reply  to  some  of  the  observations 
that  have  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.     I 
took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  last' 
Parliament,  to  urge  this  subject  on  the 
consideration  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  I 
was  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  assent  to  such  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  Scotish  Members  as  is  now 
proposed.     I  admit  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  Scotch  Membera  in  this 
House  to  combine'  and  carry  a  measure 
favourable  to  Scotland,  but  I  think  that 
such  a  course  would  be  most  unfair;  and 
I  trust  that  the  Representatives  of  that 
portion  of  the   empire    would   never  be 
induced  to  coalesce  in  an  object  for  the 
promotion  of  the  advantage  of  one  part  of 
the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
With  riespect  to  Scotland  having  at  present 
only  forty-five  Members,  I  would  mention 
a  curious  circumstance,  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  is  perhaps  not  aware.     It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  in   addition   to  the 
forty-five   Representatives   for  Scotland, 
there  are  now  forty-seven  Scotch  gentle- 
men who  sit  in  this  House  as  Members  for 
English  places.  When  the  Representation 
of  England  is  localized,  and  the  constitu- 
ency remodelled,  these  will  be  excluded 
from  the  places  they  now  represent.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that,  at  present,  Scot- 
land is  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  its  Members  by  means  of 
the  English  boroughs,  and  that  hereafter 
that  means  of  access  to  the  House  is  to  be 
closed  to  her ; — it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  justice  to  assent  to  the 
proposition   of  the   right  hon.  Baronet. 
With  respect  to  the  eldest  sons  of  peers, 
I  agree  with  the  observations  which  fell 
from'  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries.     I 
know  more  than  one  or  two  counties  in 
which  the  influenct  of  peers  might  be 


exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  Uie 
return  of  their  sons.  Taking  this  circum« 
stance,  therefore,  into  consideration,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  many  Scotch 
gentlemen  will  be  excluded  from  this 
House  who  now  represent  English  places, 
I  trust  that  the  noble  Lord  will  be.  induced 
to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and  assent  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  take  the  same  view  of 
the  case  as  myself,  and  admit  that  Scot* 
land  is  entitled,  on  every  claim  of  equity, 
to  this  addition  to  her  Representation.  I 
was  in  hopes,  from  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  proposed  that  additional 
Members  should  be  given  to  the  Welsh 
counties,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
the  same  concession  to  the  larger  Scotch 
counties.  I  should  be  sorry  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  this  Bill,  as  V 
think  that  it  will  make  a  beneficial  change 
in  the  system  that  has  hitherto  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  I  know  that  the  people  look 
forward  to  it  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
But  1  also  know  that  assenting  to  this 
proposition  would  make  the  measure  more 
satisfactory.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  it  will 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson :  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  find  that  1  have  been  misunder- 
stood. I  beg  to  say,  that  I  never  accused 
the  noble  Lord  of  injustice;  on  the  con* 
trary,  I  believe  he  has  been  actuated  by 
the  best  motives.  I  believe  he  has  given 
this  additional  number  of  Members  to 
Scotland  with  the  very  best  intentions; 
but  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
I  think  this  part  of  his  proposition  will  be 
a  perfect  failure.  There  was  one  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  which  could 
have  been  intended  to  apply  to  nobody 
but  myself.  Now,  I  can  only  say,  that 
my  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  descciption  as  that  which 
1  have  pursued  during  the  whole  of  the 
debate,  1  have  before  stated,  that  1  never 
will  do  any  thing  against  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  generally  ;  but  if  any  motion  be 
made,  of  which  I  approve,  or  which  I 
think  will  improve  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
I  will  support  it ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
most  ready  to  give  the  most  efficient  sup« 
port  in  my  power  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  I  could  not,  as  a  member  for  Scot- 
land, refuse  to  give  my  assent  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  gallant  Officer.  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Ameodmeot, 
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Mr.  James  said,  it  was  usual  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  begin  by  saying,  that  they 
do  QOt  wish  to  prolong  the  debate,  and  he 
was  not  desirous  of  trespassing  on  its 
attention ;  but  as  some  observations  bad 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  as  neither  of  the  Repre- 
presentatives  of  that  county  was  present, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  had  never  heard  so  radical  a  speech 
as  that  which  has  been  delivered  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentlen^an,  the  member  for 
Aldborough.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
that  Members  are  to  be  given,  according 
to  the  ancient  constitution,  to  boroughs 
and  counties ;  nothing  would '  satisfy  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  unless  he  had  dis- 
trict voting.  Yes,  he  said  in  effect,  district 
voUog !  There  might  be  anomalies  in  this 
Bill,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  hb 
friends  would  give  the  country  no  reform 
at  all  before  this  plan  was  proposed.  If 
Ministers  had  brought  forwaid  such  a 
proposition  as  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
recommends,  we  should  never  have  heard 
the  last  of  it. 

Mr.  Croker  begged  to  say,  that  he 
never  made  any  declaration,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  so  general  and  vague  a  ques- 
tion as  Reform.  He  had  opposed  the 
Ministerial  schemes  of  Reform  as  dan- 
gerous in  their  principle,  and  unjust  in 
their  details.  As  for  the  other  and  con- 
tradictory charge  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  brought  against  his  speech,  as 
being  '*  radical,"  the  House  would  require 
no  better  proof  of  its  not  being  so,  than 
its  having  displeased  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Jamet  assured  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  he  was  not  dbpleased  with 
his  speech ;  and  if  the  plan  of  Reform 
should  not  be  carried  in  another  place — 
which  he  hoped  to  God,  for  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  country,  it  would  be, 
or,  ir  it  did  not  produce  good  govern- 
ment, in  either  of  these  cases  he  would 
vote  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan 
of  district  election. 

Mr.  Jephum^  in  consideration  of  what 
had  been  stated  relative  to  the  population 
of  Scotland,  and  the  comparative  amount 
of  the  revenue,  declared  that  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  giving  additional  Mem- 
bers to  Scotland. 

Sir  Oearge  Murray :  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  state 
that  he  will  give  me  his  support  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  extremely  regret  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  be- 


cause I  recollect,  that  when  I  gave  noticeof 
this  Motion,  he  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
Ish  ould  have  his  support.  My  object  in 
rising,  however,  is  to  notice  one  argument 
which  was  adduced  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  said,  that  we  had  no  claim  to  additional 
Members  for  Scotch  counties,  because  we 
should  have  but  a  small  number  of  voters 
under  this  BUI.  That  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  Universal  Suffrage ;  because,  if 
we  are  to  be  deprived  of  additional  Mem- 
bers in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  our  voters,  then  certainly  the  argument 
would  arise,  that  the  number  of  voters 
ought  to  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  obtain  this  additional  share 
of  Representation.  I  cannot,  however,  ad- 
mit the  principle  to  any  extent,  that  1  am 
here  merely  as  the  Representative  of  those 
who  sent  me  hither  by  their  votes.  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  generally,  to  which  I 
belong ;  and  when  I  am  advocating  any 
question  before  this  House,  I  consider 
myself  not  merely  as  the  Representative 
of  those  individuals  by  whose  votes  I  am 
sent  here,  but  as  the  Representative  of  all 
the  interests  included  in  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  which  I  am  a 
Member ;  and  it  is  on  that  principle  that  I 
have  invariably  acted  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill.  If  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment can  prove  to  me  that  this  mea- 
sure is  really  for  the  interest  of  all  those 
people  whose  rights  I  am  sent  here  to  take 
care  of,  I  will  give  it  my  support.  The 
reason  I  withhold  that  support  is,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  measure  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  people  generally.  If  we 
were  to  be  bound  by  the  principle  that  we 
are  only  to  consider  the  interests  of  those 
individuals  by  whom  we  are  immediately 
sent  here,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  would 
be  the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Representative  system. 

Lord  John  Russell  begged  to  say  one 
word  with  regard  to  the  reason  given  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  Jeph- 
son)  for  voting  in  favour  of  this  proposi- 
tion. They  were  not  bound  to  compare  the 
revenue  of  Scotland  and  England ;  for  if 
he  looked  to  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  would  find  that  the  principle 
laid  down  was  population,  and  he  was 
using  an  argument  which  might  hereafter 
be  turned  against  his  own  country*  When 
the  question  of  Ireland  came  before  the 
House^  be  would  see  that  the  propor* 
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tionate  amount  of  the  revenue  of  that 
country  and  England,  did  not  entitle  it  to 
more  Members  than  it  received  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  With  regard  to 
Scotland,  he  thought  no  case  was  made  out. 
The  House  divided,  on  the  Original 
Motion;  Ayes  113;  Noes  61— Ma- 
jority 52. 

House  resumed. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday y  October  5 ,  1831. 

MiwuTKS.]  Biilf.  Reoeived  the  Royal  Assent  by  Com- 
miMian ;  flie  Game  Lxwif  Ameodnent ;  the  Wine  Duties'; 
and  tlw  Adninisttstlon  of  Justice  in  Ireland.  Brought  up 
from  tlie  Coinmoas«  and  read  a  first  time;  the  CotUm 
factories. 

ftctums  otdend*  Ob  the  Motldn  of  ViicouAt  MiLBOimtf fei 
the  CensuMi  for  ItOl,  18U,  1891,  and  1891. 

Petitions  preKntedi  By  the  Marquis  of  Wistmiath,  from 
the  rttident  Justices  of  the  Peace  fbr  Galwayi  from  th« 
iMdf  Wietttotr.  fttMii  tiM  CJatbolie  Fna  Butgttm  or 
the  COTpotatioB  of  Oalway,  and  by  Lord  CMWctraiir, 
from  Oalway,  Ibr  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  of  that 
Town  to  Romah  Catholics.  In  fliTour  of  the  Retbrm 
BilL  By  Lord  Aocmi.anx>i  from  Oreenwich  ligacd  by 
f  t500  Persons.  By  the  Earl  of  EaaoL,  firom  the  Society 
of  High  Constables  of  Perth.  By  a  Noblb  Loan,  fh>m 
Hanley  abd  Shelton  is  Staflbrdahirfc  By  the  Earl  of  Cab- 
Liaui,  from  Sandall  Magna,  and  Maiket  Harbrnmigh. 
By  Viscount  Middlbton,  from  Dudley,  signed  by  2,400 
Persons.  By  Lord  Dacrb,  from  the  County  of  Monmouth, 
and  Hooaeholden  of  Cambttldge.  By  the  Earl  of  Raonob, 
from  Pottanak,  Buttenrorth,  Eastwood  and  seven  other 
places.  By  the  Earl  of  Cloncurry,  from  Ardnarce  and 
Clonakllty.  By  Lord  Plunbbtt,  from  Grange  Gorman. 
By  tha  DulM  of  Onamir,  from  Ipswich,  signed  by  1,840 
Persons.  By  Lord  Dacbb,  ftom  Freemen  of  Maiden  resi- 
dent in  Loikion.  By  Viscount  Clivdxn.  from  Bicester^ 
Market  End.  By  a  Noblb  Lobo,  from  Tippermuir,  Creilf, 
and  Corarle.  By  Lord  Holland,  from  Castle  Baynard 
Ward  London  {  and  from  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Nottingham. 
By  the  Marquis  of  LAiianowsr,  from  Desborough  and 
Bumham*  By  the  Duke  of  S  vmmx,  from  Tipton,  signed  by 
1,500  Persona  i  ftom  St  Mary,  Kensington ;  and  from  the' 
Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton.  By  Lord  Kino, 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight;  from  a  place  In  Somersetshire; 
from  Wert  Ham,  In  Essex,  signed  by  1.100  Persans ;  from 
three  plaoesin  Linoohishire;  from  a  Parish  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Vorkshire;  and  frtmi  the  Members  of,  the 
Leamington  Political  Union.  By  Viscount  Mblbovrnb, 
ftom  a  plaee  in  Aberdeen.  By  tha  Lobo  CnkKOMtiJOR, 
from  the  City  of  Windieater;  ftom  a  place  in  Staiford* 
shire;  from  the  Cordwalner*  of  London ;  ftnm  the  Magia- 
tratet  and  Town  Council  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Ayr  In 
Scotland,  and  from  the  aeveial  InaofpoiBted  Trades  In  that 
Burgh.  By  the  Marquis  of  WBarurNarBB,  fttm  the 
County  of  Flint.  By  Earl  Grbt,  from  Chelsea,  signed  by 
1,1S4  Persona.  By  Lord  HotLAwn,  from  Harwich.— 
Against  the  Reform  BilL  By  the  Earl  of  Hambitood, 
ftom  the  Bankers,  Gentry,  Merchants,  and  other  Inhabit- 
ants of  Bradford,  fry  the  Earl  of  SvArrBBBCRT,  ftom 
LaiincflMon.  By  the  Duke  of  Wbllimotom,  from  the 
laie  of  Thanet,  in  Kent.  By  the  Earl  of  Jbmxt,  from 
the  Borough  of  Minehead. 

[A  somewhat  unusual  circumstanee  ac- 
coin panted  this  day's  debate  in  the  Lords 
which  is  deserving  of  notice.  On  great 
occasionsy  it  has  been  customary  for  one, 
or  two,  or  perhaps  as  many  as  faalf-a-doaefty 


Ladies  to  attend  in  a  small  part  of  the 
space  below  the  Bar,  that  is  protected  and 
screened  by  a  curtain ;  but  on  this  occasion 
a  considerable  number  of  Peeresses,  and 
their  daughters,  and  relations,  attended 
every  evening,  occupyiug  a  ccMisidenible 
portion  of  the  space  below  the  Bar,  where 
chairs  ivere  placed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, and,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected, 
they  displayed  all  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
of  the  sex  in  their  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  different  speakers.  The 
spQce  about  the  Throne  was  occupied  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  atid 
distinguished  foreigners,  among  whom  was 
present  this  day,  the  (Celebrated  Hindoo, 
Rammohon  Roy.] 

RfiFORM^PiiTtTiotrs.]  TheDttke  of 
Oordon  said,  as  he  iaw  a  noble  Earl  in  his 
placa  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown)^  who  on 
a  former  avening  had  presented  a  petition 
which  he  said  conveyed  the  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of 
Reform,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  declare,  that  the  petition  in 
question  was  signed  by  but  few  persons, 
and  was  got  up  in  the  old  town,  and  by 
no  means  conveyed  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  that  place  generally* 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  said,  the 
Petition  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  noble 
friend,  upon  whose  information  he  had 
made  the  statement  alluded  to«  Of  course 
the  noble  Duke  knew  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  better  than  he,  but 
he  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that 
he  had  understood  the  petition  was  signed 
by  many  very  respectable  persons. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  presented  a  Peti- 
tion against  the  Reform  Bill  fVom  the  city 
of  Worcester,  signed  by  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, a  great  number  of  Magistrates,  both 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Worcester,  and 
by  several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city.  He  begged  to  take  that 
opportunity  to  state  to  their  Lordships, 
that  he  was  determined  to  vote  against 
this  measure.  He  was  bound  to  no  pArty, 
and  he  acted  independent  of  all  parties, 
and  in  the  course  which  he  should  adopt 
on  this  occasion  he  should  only  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Nothing  that 
might  be  said  out  of  doors  should  deter 
him  from  doing  his  duty.  He  would  vote 
against  this  measure,  because  be  thought 
that  it  went  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  He  had, 
when  a  member  of  the  other  House,  pre- 
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•eatftd  a  petition  in  fafour  of  Refonn  in 
1816,  and  it  waB  after  the  most  nnature 
deliberation  that  he  had  come  to  the 
determination  to  vote  against  this  Bill,  as 
he  looked  upon  it  as  pregnant  with  destruc- 
tion to  all  tne  institutions  of  the  country. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  had  a  Petition  to  pre- 
sent to  their  Lordships  against  the  Reform 
Billy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
of  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  435  persons,  including  two  of 
the  chief  Magistrates  there ;  thirteen  out 
of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, nine  Clergymen,  by  several  Mer- 
chants, and  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
respectable  Gentry  of  that  town  and  its 
vicinity. 

The  Duke  of  Oraftm  said,  that  the 
Petition  from  Ipswich,  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  he  had  presented,  bad 
been  adopted  at  a  public  meetingi  re- 
gularlv  convened,  and  that  it  had  been 
signed  by  1,817  persons,  many  of  them 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
place. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  he  had 
the  curiosity  to  read  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  which  had  been  just  presented  by 
the  noble  Baron,  as  against  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  petitioners  prayed  their  Lord- 
ships to  take  the  proposed  measure  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  and  to 
make  such  changres  in  it  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  the  just 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  That 
was  the  petition  which  was  represented  as 
being  against  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
sure  that  many  of  the  petitions  presented 
as  Anti-reform  petitions  did  not  go  further 
than  that  Petition,  and  that  those  petition- 
ers merely  prayed  their  Lordships  to  pre- 
serve to  them  their  own  peculiar  privileges, 
and  also  to  maintain  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Lord  Wkamcliffe  said,  that  he  rose  to 
preaent  to  their  Lordships  a  Petition 
against  the  Reform  Bill,  to  which  he 
begged  leave  to  call  their  Lordships'  par- 
ticular attention.  It  came  from  the  under- 
signed Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Traders, 
of  the  city  of  London,  and,  that  there 
ahonld  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  object  of 
it,  he  should  move  that  the  prayer  of  it 
should  be  read  to  their  Ixirdships.  The 
other  petitions  which  he  had  just  pre- 
sentedi  and  to  which  reference  had  been 


made  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  had 
been  sent  to  him  as  Anti-reform  Petitions, 
and  as  such  he  had  considered   them. 
True  it  was  that  they  prayed  their  Lord* 
ships  seriously  to  consider  this  measitie, 
as  ne  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  but  after 
giving  to  it  that  serious  consideration,  he 
also  felt  it  his  duty  at  once  to  oppose  it, 
as  they  could  not  make  it  such  a  Bill  as 
their  Lordships  could  pass,  seeing  that  they 
had  been  told  that  no  alterations  would  be 
suffered  to  be  made  in  it  in  Committee. 
He  should   not  enter  into  that  subject 
now ;   but  it  was  in  that  sense  that  he 
understood    the   declaration  which    had 
been  made  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.     The  petition  which  he  now  had 
to  present  was  directly  against  the  Reform 
Bill.     It  had  been  adopted  at  a  meeting 
which  had  been  held  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  which  was  made  to  represent,  that 
there  was  an  universal  feeling  in  the  city 
of  London  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  day^,  Saturday 
and  Monday  last,  800  of  the  most  respect- 
able persons  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
London  had  put  their  names  to  this  Pe- 
tition.    The  persons   who   had   put  this 
Petition  into  his  hsnds,  had  authorised 
him  to  state,  that  by  far  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  city 
of  London  was  represented  by  the  indivi- 
duals whose  names  were  anneied  to  it, 
as  a  proof  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  was  not  so  strong  now  in  the  City  of 
London,  as  it  had  been  in  March  last. 
He  begged  to  mention  a  remarkable  fact, 
namely,  that  there  were  9,600  signatures 
to  the  petition  from  London  in  favour  of 
the   Bill  in   that  mouth,  and  that  to  a 
similar  petition  from  London  which  had 
been  lately  presented  there  were  only  4,700 
signatures.      The   petition   in   favour  of 
Reform  from  the  city  of  London  in  March 
last,  received  only  600  signatures  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  while  the  present  peti* 
tion  against  Reform,  roceivea  800  signa* 
tures  in  the  course  of  two  days.  iThat  was 
a  proof  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform 
was  not  so  strong  in  the  city  of  London  aa 
sume  persons  wished  to  represent  it.     He 
would  take  that  opportunity  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  on  his  statement  of  a  former 
evening,  as  to  the  change  of  <feeliog  which 
he  maintained  had  tsiken   place  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with 
regard  to  this  Bill  since  the  original  intro- 
duction of  it,  and  particularly  with  regard 
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to  the  change  which  he  asserted  had  taken 
place  on  that  subject  in  certain  quarters, 
to  wit — amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Bond 
street  and  St.  James's  street.  He  thought 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  streets  very 
fairly  represented,  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  he  would  now  chal- 
lenge any  of  their  Lordships  to  go  into  the 
shops  in  any  part  of  the  town  in  London, 
Westminster,  or  Mary-le-bone,  and  not  to 
find  that  there  was  a  shrinking  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  which  they  anticipated  from  this 
measure,  and  that  blame  was  universally 
cast  by  the  tradesmen  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  having  introduced  a  measure 
of  this  description.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  paper,  giving  an  account  of  certain  pro- 
ceedmgs  to  which  he  could  not  avoid 
calling  their  Lordships',  serious  attention, 
demonstrating,  as  they  did,  that  the  dan- 
gers which  were  anticipated  from  this 
Bill,  were  neither  chimerical  nor  far  dis- 
tant. The  paper  which  he  now  held  in 
his  hand  contained  an  account  of  a  meeting 
of  what  was  called  ''the  Birmingham 
Political  Union ; "  and  he  would  say,  that 
if  their  Lordships  should  be  obliged,  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  this  question,  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  such  persons  as 
those  who  had  figured  at  that  meeting, 
the  revolution  which  many  anticipated  and 
feared  was  not  only  begun,  but  it  was 
actually  over.  He  would  entreat  their 
Lordships'  attention  for  a  few  moments  to 
some  of  the  sentiments  which  had  been 
promulgated  at  this  meeting.  It  appeared 
that  this  ''  Birmingham  Political  Union" 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  which 
the  newspapers  furnished  of  its  proceed- 
ings, but  it  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
a  report  of  its  own,  with  a  regular  medal 
in  front  of  the  account  of  its  proceedings. 
He  would  give  their  Lordships  a  specimen 
of  the  language  employed  by  one  of  the 
orators  at  this  meeting,  a  Mr.  Haynes,  and 
if  such  language  was  not  the  language  of 
threat  and  of  intimidation,  and  if  it  did 
not  point  to  the  employment  of  menaces 
and  of  physical  force  with  a  view  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  that  House,  he  did  not 
know  what  species  of  language  would 
merit  that  description.  This  speaker  thus 
expressed  himself,  and  their  Lordships 
would  bear  in  mind  that  this  language 
was  addressed  to  an  assemblage  which  the 
person  who  used  it,  himself  stated  to 
aoiount  to  150,000  persons.     *  I  thank 


'  God  that  the  days  of  holy  domination 
'  are  over,  and  that  my  youth  has  been 
'  urged  to  additional  exertion  by  the  be- 
'  holding  of  a  meeting  like  the  present, 
'  assembled  for  the  constitutional  purpose 
'  of  offering  resistance  to  political  oppress- 
'  ion.  I  say  constitutional  purpose,  for  I 
'  wish  it  to  be  known  that  English  law 
'  recognises  in  the  people  a  right  to  pro- 

*  test  against,  and  oppose  fiscal  tyranny. 
'  Resistance  to  tyrants  gave  our  forefathers 
'  Magna  Charta — ^resistance  to  tyrants 
'  gave  us  the  happiness  of  having  a  King 

*  like  the  present  upon  the  throne — and 
'  resistance  to  tyrants  will  restore  to  us 

*  and  our  children  all  the  blessings  of 
'  which  the  boroughmongers  have  so  un- 

*  constitutionally  robbed  us.'  That  was 
rather  strong  language,  their  Lordships 
would  admit,  but  let  them  attend  to  the 
still  more  violent  language  employed  by 
this  individual.     '  But  in  apprising  you  of 

your  nght  to  make  resistance,  I  do  not 
inculcate  force.  I  agree  that  the  power 
of  the  people  is  greatest,  not  when  it 
strikes,  but  when  it  holds  in  awe — not 
when  the  blow  is  actually  struck,  but 
when  it  is  suspended.  As  Manlius  said 
to  the  Roman  people, ''  Ostendite  bellum, 
pacem  kabebetis ;"  so  I  say  to  you,  show 
that  you  can  fight,  and  you  will  never  be 
under  the  necessity  of  fighting.  It  is 
from  the  calm  manner  in  which  the  peo- 
ple have  exerted  their  power  that  their 
success  has  been  derived.  As  Mr.  Att- 
wood  has  said,  the  Leviathan  is  hooked 
in  the  nose,  and  with  150,000  men  at 
the  foot  of  Newhall-hill,  to  hold  the  rope. 
Leviathan  could  not  escape.  When  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  they  were  surprised  like  Bel- 
shazzar  at  his  unholy  feast.  They  were 
not,  like  him,  profaning  the  vessels  of 
God's  altar,  but  they  were  profaning 
that  which  next  unto  his  altar,  the  Al- 
mighty prizes  the  most,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  his  people.' 
But  now  their  dynasty  is  nodding  to  its 
fall,  the  hand-writing  has  appeared 
against  them,  they  have  been  weighed 
and  have  been  found  wanting,  and  if 
they  do  not  speedily  give  to  us  that  which 
is  our  own,  it  will  be  taken  from  them. 
The  power  of  the  people  is  triumphant, 
they  cannot  stand  against  it;  as  well 
might  the  devils  in  hell  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  decrees  of  Divine  justice.  As  you 
are  aware,  my  countrymen,  we  are  met  to 
the  number  of  150,000,  to  petition  the. 
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*  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill/  Again  he  would 
stop  and  ask  their  Lordships  whether  that 
was  not  most  violent  language,  and 
whether  it  did  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
evidence  of.  the  existence  of  a  system  of 
intimidation  which  was  attempted  to  be 
put  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
trolling  and  influencing  the  opinions  and 
decision  of  their  Lordships  ?  This  speaker, 
however,  even  went  beyond  any  thing  that 
he  had  as  yet  quoted  from  him.     *  The 

*  question  (he  said)  has  been  frequently 
'  asked,  "  Will  the  Lords  pass  the  Bill  ?" 
'  I  answer  the  question  by  proposing 
'another — Dare  they  refuse  it?'  Dare 
they  refuse  it  ? !!  Such  was  the  interroga- 
tory which  this  individual  put  to  an  assem- 
blage of  150,000  persons,  and  it  was 
received  by  them  with  *'loud  cheers!" 
If,  when  their  Lordships  were  about  to  take 
the  question  of  Reform  into  consideration, 
they  were  to  be  thus  told  that  they  should 
"  not  dare'*  to  refuse  it — that  they  should 
''  not  dare"  to  oppose  it — if  language 
such  as  that  did  not  amount  to  threat  and 
intimidation,  and  to  a  menace  of  physical 
force  towards  their  Lordships,  again,  he 
would  say,  that  he  did  not  know  what  lan- 
guage deserved  such  a  description.  If, 
when  their  Lordships  were  about  to  ex- 
ercise that  constitutional  privilege  and 
those  constitutional  rights  which  belonged 
to  them,  in  deliberating  upon,  and  dis- 

Ksing  of,  this  measure,  they  were  to 
told  by  a  person  addressing  a  multi- 
tude of  150,000  individuals,  that  they 
should  not  dare  to  refuse  to  pass  this 
measure — if  such  threats  of  physical 
force  and  physical  violence  were  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  intimidate  their 
Lordships  into  an  assent  to  this  Bill — ^then 
be  would  say,  and  he  thought  he  should 
be  perfectly  justified  in  making  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  revolution  which  they  all 
dreaded  was  not  only  begun,  but  that  it 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  actually  accom- 
plished. When  such  terms  as  these  were 
employed — when  language  such  as  this 
was  held — when  sentiments  such  as  he  had 
quoted  were  addressed  to  an  inflamed  and 
excited  multitude  of  150,000  persons — 
what  could  be  meant  other  than  a  re- 
sort to  physical  violence  to  compel  their 
Lordships  to  pass  this  Reform  Bill  ?  What 
was  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  who  was  the  head  of  this  Political 
Union,  at  this  meeting  ?    He  stated  that 

*  every  honest  labourer  in  England  had  as 
'  good  a  right  to  a  reasonable  maintenance 
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'  for  hia  family  in  exchange  for  his  labour, 
'  as  the  King  had  to  the  Crown  upon  his 
'  head.'  And  he  went  on  to  state,  that  it 
was  with  a  V  iew  to  attain  that  purpose— one 
that  it  was  obvious  was  perfectly  impractic- 
able— ^that  this  Birmingham  Union  had 
been] founded.  *  If  this  same  speaker,  Mr. 
Attwood,  continued,  *  he  had  seen  this 
'  right  secured — if  he  bad  seen  every  honest 

*  man  in  England  possessing  an  undoubted 
'  security  for  an  honest  bread  for  his  family 
'  — if  be  had  seen  every  honest  labourer 

*  possessing  abundant  wages  for  himself, 
'  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  reasonable 
'  profit  to  his  employer,  he  (Mr.  Attwood) 
'  should  never  have  assisted  in  the  form- 
'  ation  of  the  Political  Union/  Waa  it 
safe  to  hold  such  language  as  that  to  an 
immense  assembled  multitude,  and  to 
make  them  believe  that  those  effects  would 
follow  from  the  passing  of  thu  Reform  Bill, 
which  every  man  of  common  sense  and 
common  information  in  England  must 
well  know  could  never  be  brought  about  by 
it  ?  Was  it  not  a  gross  absurdity,  a  most 
unfounded  expectation,  to  hold  out  to  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  would  be  the  means  or  furnishing  to 
every  labourer  in  England  adequate  wages 
for  the  support  of  his  family?  When  it 
was  well  known  that  the  labourer  would 
only  get  those  wages  which  his  labour  was 
worth  in  the  market,  was  it  not  holding 
out  delusive  and  deceptive  hopes  to  the 
people  of  England,  to  address  them  in 
the  language  of  this  speaker  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  their  reelings  in  favour  of 
this  Bill?  Such  were  the  expectations 
with  which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
deluded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
Lordships  were  menaced  with  physical 
violence  if  they  refused  to  pass  this  Bill. 
The  employment  of  such  language  demon* 
strated  what  kind  of  means  were  resorted 
to,  to  delude  the  people  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  and  to  make  them  think  that  it  would 
do  that  which  every  reflecting  man  in  the 
country  knew  neither  it,  nor  any  other  Bill, 
ever  could  effect  He  had  already  stated  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  that  the  feeling  in  the 
city  of  London  was  not  so  universally  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  represented 
to  be,  and  that  the  public  Press  had  most 
grossly  exaggerated  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed on  Uie  subject  in  Lomlon  and  its 
neighbourhood,  ne  had  teen  several  per- 
sons who  were  present  at  Uie  Westminster 
meeting,  and  other  public  meeting,  held 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  petitioiiiDr 
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on  the  Reform  Billy  and  they  had  repre- 
sented them  as  absolutely  ridiculous,  and 
had  stated,  that  the  persons  who  acted  the 
principal  part  on  these  occasions  were  po- 
sitively ashamed  of  them.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  exaggerations  had  been  going 
about  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  feeling 
on  the  question.  While  he  made  this  as- 
sertion, he  at  the  same  time  willingly  added 
his  belief,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
were  looking  for  Reform.  He  repeated, 
that  it  was  his  conviction  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  England  wished  for 
a  Reform  in  the  mode  by  which  they  sent 
their  Representatives  to  Parliament.  He 
was  willing  to  go  the  length  of  these  ad- 
missions, bat  he  must,  in  doing  so,  also 
declare  his  belief,  that  there  existed  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood  great  shrink- 
ing, among  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
They  dreaded  its  probable  effects.  He 
had  not  made  these  statements  without 
foundation,  and  when  a  portion  of  the 
community  entertained  these  sentiments, 
he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  be  allowed 
to  call  upon  them  to  give  their  support  to 
the  side  he  espoused. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  it  to  be  im- 
possible for  him,  as  the  person  who  had 
presented  the  petition  from  Birmingham 
to  their  Lordships  on  the  preceding  day, 
to  abstain  from  saying  a  few  words  respect- 
ing a  petition  couched  in  such  con^ititu- 
tional  language.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, he  must  take  leave  to  advert  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  course  adopted  by 
his' noble  friend  (Lord  Whamcliflfe).  His 
noble  friend  had,  with  his  customary  and 
characteristic  frankness  —  a  frankness 
which  he  highly  estimated — explained  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  measure  of  Re- 
form. He  had  explained  himself  fully, 
and  he  had  been  attended  to  fully ;  he 
had  also  been  answered,  as  who  had  not  ? 
He  had  yielded  to  the  common  fate  of 
speakers — that  was  to  say,  his  speech  had 
come  to  an  end.  Able  as  it  was,  it  had 
been  answered ;  and  surely  hedid  not  want 
to  come  forward  at  another  stage  of  the 
measure  to  take  advantage  of  a  future 
opportunity — he  would  not  say  pretext,  for 
his  noble  friend  was  incapable  of  acting 
upon  pretext,  but  he  would  say  the  oppor- 
tunity— of  making  a  second  speech.  [A 
Noble  Peer  observed  that  *•  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so."]  A  royal  Duke  lierl 
just  said  that  his  noble  friend  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so. 


The  Doke  of  Cumberland  disavowed 
the  sentiment.  **  Some  other  noble  Lord 
had  said  so." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  then  echo 
the  remark  of,  **  some  noble  Lord."  He 
would  echo  it,  and  would,  if  it  were  to 
become  general,  adopt  the  principle.  He 
would  adopt  it,  and  illustrate  its  efBciency 
and  its  expediency  by  his  practice.  There- 
fore, if  he  addressed  their  Lordships  that 
even  ing,  or  the  next  evening,  atconsiderable 
length,  on  the  merits  of  the  question — then, 
in  order  to  try  the  expediency  of  this  new 
regulation — if  it  were  his  fate  to  be  answered 
as  his  noble  friend  had  been  answered — 
and  if  he  were  galled  thereby,  as  he  might 
chance  to  be — although  he  could  not  arro- 
gate the  right  of  speaking  a  second  time 
in  the  debate — still,  by  having  a  petition 
to  present  on  a  subsequent  evening,  he 
could  claim  the  privilege  of  making  a  se- 
cond speech,  and  return  an  answer  to  all 
those  arguments  that  had  been  advanced 
against  him.  [A  Noble  Peer  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  *•  To  be  sure."]  A 
noble  Lord  said,  **  To  be  sure ;"  but  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  if  that  were  a 
mode  in  which  they  could  continue  thede* 
bate  ?  If  it  were,  then  should  he  assuredly 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  practice.  But  to 
pass  to  the  subject  which  had  led  to  the 
discussion.  The  noble  Lord  had  con- 
demned a  meeting  of  150,000  persons  at 
Birmingham.  [Lord  Wharncliffe  ex- 
pressed his  dissent.]  Well,  a  part  of  the 
meeting,  or  an  individual  of  the  number, 
for  using  intemperate  language.  What 
did  it  signify  whether  it  were  one  or  more, 
he  only  protested  against  the  principle  of 
making  whoever  was  present  at  the  Bir- 
mingham meeting  answerable  for  the  ve- 
hement, unmeasured,  and  intemperate 
language  of  a  single  person.  He  would 
claim  the  same  privilege  for  them  as  he 
would  for  their  lordships,  and  venture  to 
appeal  to  noble  Lords  who  were  present  last 
night,  if,  in  dealing  forth  so  hard  a  mea- 
sure of  justice  to  the  people  of  Birmingham, 
if  they  were  held  responsible  for  a  speech 
that  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  a 
noble  Earl — a  speech  which  was  grossly 
intemperate  in  language,  which  violated 
every  principle  of  law— which  contained  a 
threat  not  amounting  to  the  language  of 
sedition,  but  to  something  very  like  the 
commission  of  a  capital  felony.  He  begged 
for  one  to  put  forward  a  protest  on  behalf 
of  the  men  of  Birmingham,  against  acknow- 
ledging them  answerable  for  the  intemperate 
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language  ot  one  or  two  speakers,  because 
they  were  present  when  it  was  used.  It 
would  be  far  more  equitable  to  the  honest 
men  who  had  signed  the  petition  which 
he  had  presented  to  that  House,  to  judge 
of  them  by  their  own  acts.  He  would  in- 
form their  Lordships  of  one  evidence  of 
thetr  disposition  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting.  Their  last  act  was,  to  take  off 
their  hats,  and,  greeting  the  Royal  name 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, to  pray  devoutly  for  the  welfare  of 
their  Sovereign.  He  did  not  advance  this 
fact  as  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  one 
or  two  speakers,  but  he  adduced  it  to  show 
that  the  meeting  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned, as  originating  or  assenting  to 
language  which,  if  publicly  applauded, 
would  tend  to  prove  not  merely  that  se- 
dition was  beginning,  but  that  a  revolution 
had  actually  been  completed.  He  would 
not  follow  bis  noble  friend  in  all  that  he 
had  stated  respecting  the  people  of  West- 
minster and  South wark  beine  adverse  to 
the  Bill.  His  noble  friend  had  spoken  in 
a  prophetic  spirit,  as  if  some  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  were  to  happen  within  the 
next  five  minutes.  He  did  not  mean  to 
restrict  his  walks  to  Bond -street,  or  even 
to  St.  James's,  and  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if,  instead  of  the  unanimous  voices 
of  Bond-street. they  should  have,  within  the 
next  6ve  minutes,  petitions  not  only  from 
Bond-street  and  St.  JamesV-street,  but 
other  petitions  from  other  streets  to-morrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  out  the  prog- 
nosis of  his  noble  friend  respecting  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  Not  wishing  to 
profit  by  the  practice  begun  by  his  noble 
friend,  he  must  again  remind  their  I^ord- 
ships  of  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
these  desultory  discussions  when  they  were 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  Order 
of  the  Day. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  well  qualified  to  say 
any  thing  on  the  subject  of  the  Birmingham 
meeting,  not  having  read  the  account  of 
its  proceedings,  but  he  must  concur  in  the 
protest  of  his  noble  friend,  against  fixing 
upon  the  meeting  the  crime — if  crime  it 
were — of  the  intemperance  of  individuals. 
With  respect  to  any  effect  that  might  be 
produced  upon  their  lordships,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  depart  from  its 
duly  because  individuals  had  indulged  in 
the  use  of  intemperate  language.  He  re- 
collected that,  d urine  thp  debater  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  discussions  had  arisen, 
as  well  on  petitions  as  on   the  measure 


itself:  and  no  topic  was  more  cheered  by 
the  opponents  of*  the  measure,  than  the 
topic  of  referring  to  the  intemperance  of 
Roman  Catholics,  in  stating  the  conse« 
quences  that  would  result  from  passing 
that  Bill.  He  could  cite  quite  as  intem- 
perate quotations  as  any  that  they  had 
heard  that  night,  from  the  discussions  of 
that  period  ;  but  he  thanked  God  that  the 
noble  Duke  then  at  the  head  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  and  his  colleagues,  had, 
notwithstanding,  had  the  good  sense  to 
persevere  in  passing  the  measure.  '  He 
would  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  London  on  the  ques^ 
tion  before  their  Lordships.     The  petition 

I)resented  by  the  noble  Lord  (WharncliiTe) 
)ad,  no  doubt,  names  from  many  most 
respectable  London  houses  subscribed  to 
it ;  but  it  was  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
the  800  persons  whose  signatures  it  bore 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  that  city.  The 
noble  liOrd's  petition  had  been  voted  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  without'  any  previous 
public  notice  of  the  meeting ;  the  petition 
which  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  presented,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  voted  at  a  meeting, 
advertised  in  the  most  widely-circulated 
journals  of  the  metropolis,  for-^t  least  a 
week  before  it  was  held.  If  it  did  not 
contain  so  many  names  as  the  petition  in 
favour  of  Reform  last  session,  it  was  be- 
cause the  previous  petition  had  lain  double 
the  time  for  signature.  Facts  would 
speak  for  themselves;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  would  lii^d  hereafter  that 
the  people  of  England  were  as  much  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  now,  as  they  ever  had 
been  since  its  introduction  to  tnat  House. 
Many  who  had  formerly  disclaimed  the 
object  of  the  Bill  had  now  very  much  al- 
tered their  tone,  and  had  shown  an  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  some  measure  of  Reform. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  adverting 
to  a  statement  which  he  had  heard  during 
his  entrance  into  the  House — a  statement 
alleging  that  he  would  admit  no  alteration 
in  the  Bill.  Though  he  had  expressed 
himself  plainly  and  intelligibly  on  the 
point,  the  subject  was  again  agitated.  Now, 
to  prevent  misconception,  he  begged  to 
state,  that  though  he  was  willing  to  admit 
any  alterations  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  he  would  not  consent  to 
any  thing  that  might  subtract  from  its 
ortcrinal  efficiency.  He  had  declared  the 
same  thin<r  the  other  night.  He  had  said, 
thni  if  the  present  Bill  were  rejected,  he 
would  not  be  the  person  to  propose  any 
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less  satisfactory  measure.  He  had  stated 
this  distinctly,  and  it  Yfsd  been  repeated 
by  a  noble  Earl  opposite  on  a  subsequent 
evening — a  proof  that  he,  at  least,  under- 
stood him.  But  while  he  said  this,  would 
their  Lordships  think  he  could  be  so  dis- 
respectful to  that  House,  so  disregardful 
of  its  privileges,  as  to  anticipate  what  al- 
terations their  Lordships  might  decide  upon 
making  in  Committee  ?  That  was  a  mat- 
ter which  depended  upon  their  Lordships. 
Into  Committee  the  Bill  ought  to  go,  if 
noble  Lords  acted  consistently  with  their 
own  opinions.  He  had  heard  noble  Lords 
on  the  opposite  side  assenting  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  disfranchising  the  decayed  bo- 
rpughs;  he  had  heard  them  assenting  to  the 
principle  of  giving  Members  to  wealthy  and 
populous  towns ;  he  had  heard  them  as- 
senting to  the  principle  of  adding  to  the 
Representation  of  counties — indeed,  they 
had  assented  to  the  whole  principle  of  the 
Bill ;  and  all  that  remained  was  only  a 
question  of  degree,  which  would  cope 
properly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  Then  let  them  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  measure ;  and  he  would  tell 
noble  Lords,  that  when  there,  if  they  pro- 
posed any  alterations  that  would  tend  to 
diminish  its  efficacy — ^that  instead  of  being 
a  benefit  would  make  the  Bill  a  delusion 
to  the  people — such  alterations  he  would 
strenuously  oppose.  He  should  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  these  alterations,  and  to 
prove  their  unfitness  to  be  adopted.  He 
had  expressed  his  determination  over  and 
over  again,  and  he  trusted  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  further  explanation. 
He  never  would  be  a  party  in  proposing 
any  measure  falling  short  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  present ;  but  he  had  not 
said  that  he  would  admit  no  alteration 
that  migfht  be  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  or  that  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  alterations  that  might  be  proposed 
in  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
thought  it  right  and  proper  to  read  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  a  lecture 
for  havingtaken  the  occasion  of  the  present- 
ation of  a  petition  to  make  a  second  speech 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Now 
he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  their 
Lordships,  and  he  asked  them,  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  did  not  call, 
and  far  more  loudly,  for  a  lecture  than 
did  the  conduct  of  his  noble  friend  ?  for 
the  noble  Earl  had  not  only  made  a  second 


speech,but  he  had  done  so  after  the  lecture 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  he  would,  at  the 
proper  time,  be  entitled  to  a  reply.  The 
noble  Earl  had  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  but 
he  would  then  make  no  reply  to  that  ap- 
peal, but  content  himself  with  simply  pro- 
testing against  its  irregularity ;  for  although 
he  had  not  yet  made  one  speech  upon  the 
question,  he  would  not  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  be  induced  to  do  so. 
His  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  assumed,  audin  that  assumption 
he  was  understood  to  be  joined  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey),  that  his  noble  friend 
(LordWhamcliffe)  had  impugned  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  the  meeting  at  Birmingham; 
but  i^  reality  his  noble  friend  had  done  no 
such  thing.  His  noble  friend  bad  com- 
plained of  the  threats  held  out  against 
their  Lordships,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
intimidate  them ;  and  in  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  his  noble  friend  had 
alluded  to  certain  expressions  used  at  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham.  His  noble  friend 
had  a  perfect  right  to  pursue  such  a  course, 
and  he  cordially  concurred  with  him  in 
maintaining  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  great  body  of  the  public  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  but  he  contended 
that  that  feeling  was  the  result  of  delusion ; 
and  he  contended  further,  that  though  the 
great  bulk  of  the  educated  and  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  were  in  favour 
of  some  measure  of  Reform,  still  that  the 
majority  of  them  looked  upon  this  Bill 
with  apprehension  and  with  dread.  And 
how  was  the  validity  of  that  opinion  to  be 
tried,  or  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  had  been  formed  ?  Let  their 
Lordships  look  at  the  results  of  the  attempts 
recently  made  to  get  up  public  meetings 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions indeed  those  attempts  had  been 
failures.  What  was  the  meeting  in  West- 
minster? It  was  a  failure.  What  was 
the  meeting  in  the  city  of  London?  It  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  meeting 
which  had  been  held  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. From  the  former  a  petition 
with  9,000  signatures  had  emanated,  and 
from  the  latter  a  petition  with  4,000. 
He  inferred  from  these  facts  that  there  was 
a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill,  that  there  was  a  pause, 
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and  from  that  pause  he  anticipated  a 
happy  return  to  that  wise  and  deliberative 
coDduct  which  had  so  long  distinguished 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  from  which 
they  had»  unfortunately,  lately  been  swayed. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
question  properly  before  them.  His  noble 
friend  (Lord  Wharncliffe)  had  -not  com- 
plained of  language  hastily  uttered  in  the 
moment  of  excitation,  but  of  printed 
statements,  deliberately  circulated,  and 
circulated,  too,  with  the  seal  of  an  organized 
Political  Union  affixed  to  them.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  the  sins  of  the 
few  ought  not  to  be  visited  on  the  many, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  England  to  mix  them  up  with  the  use 
of  language  that  was  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  law,  order,  and  property. 
He  was  delighted  at  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  firm  conviction,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  strongly  attached  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  lived  ;  but 
their  Lordships  would  recollect,  that  the 
mischievous  doctrines  complained  of  by 
his  noble  friend  proceeded,  not  from  a 
•ingle  individual,  but  from  a  Political 
Union — a  Union,  too,  which  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government — a  Political 
Union  which  had  not  only  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  noble  Earl,  but  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  corresponded.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  pledge  himself  to  the 
fact ;  but  although  he  had  not  seen  the 
letter  from  the  noble  Earl,  that  letter  had 
been  published,  and  its  authenticity  had 
bad  not  been  denied.  He  trusted  that 
this  lesson  would  render  the  noble  Earl 
more  cautious  in  future,  and  not  so  ready 
to  acknowledge  or  to  correspond  with 
Political  Unions.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
planations which  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  noble  Earl,  he  igust  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  noble  Earl  had  ex- 
plained one  passage  of  his  speech,  and  of 
course  he  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  as 
he  was  bound  to  do,  gave  every  credit  to 
that  explanation.  He  could  not  conceive, 
bowever,  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  a 
passage  which  he  had  taken  down  imme- 
diately after  it  was  delivered.  The  words 
of  that  passage  were  these — "  Your  Lord- 
ships must  take  this  Bill,"  at  which  there 
WMalovd  cheer;  and  when  that  cheer 


subsided,  the  noble  Earl  again  said — '*  Your 
Lordships  must  take  this  Bill,  or  some 
other  measure  more  dangerous,  which  your 
Lordships  will  not  be  able  to  resist." 
Those  were  the  words  which  had  been 
used  by  the  noble  Earl,  but  if  the  noble 
Earl  attached  any  particular  explanation 
to  them,  he  would  be  ready  to  adopt  it. 
He  did  not  wish  to  tempt  the  noble  Earl  to 
make  another  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an 
explanation  when  the  noble  Earl  replied 
at  the  end  of  the  debate. 

Lord  Plunkett  would  ask  the  noble 
Duke  if  he  had  not  heard  the  noble  Earl 
say,  that  if  this  Bill  were  rejected,  he 
would  refuse  to  bring  in  one  less  efficient/ 
Perhaps  the  noble  Duke  would  admit  that 
he  had  heard  this  statement,  but  that  he 
had  also  heard  the  words  he  had  mention- 
ed to  the  House.  When  his  noble  friend 
said,  that  if  their  Lordships  rejected  this 
measure,  they  might  have  a  stronger  one 
proposed  to  them,  that  was  obviously  only 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  ;  but  it  was 
an  opinion,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in 
which  he  entirely  concurred,  and  in  which 
every  body  else,  he  thought,  must  concur, 
who  looked  back  upon  what  had  been  the 
consequence  of  rejecting  reasonable  mea- 
sures. The  rejection  of  safe,  just,  and 
reasonable  measures  had  very  frequently 
been  followed  by  the  adoption  of  measures 
on  the  same  subject  which  were  neitlier 
safe,  nor  just,  nor  reasonable.  Now  the 
noble  Baron  (Wharncliffe),  and  the  noble 
Duke  (Buckingham),  had  admitted  that 
the  language  complained  of  was  to  be  im- 
puted, not  to  the  meeting,  but  to  an  indi- 
vidual, and  if  the  noble  Lords  were  sincere 
in  this  admission,  he  could  not  see  how 
that  language  could  be  a  warning  to 
his  noble  friend  how  he  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  Birmingliam  Union.  The 
guilt  was  not  the  guilt  of  the  Union,  but 
of  an  individual:  and  when  the  noble 
Baron  stated,  that  because  an  individual 
among  150,000  persons  had  used  violent 
language,  a  revolution  had  not  only  begun 
but  was  over,  he  must  say,  that  the  noble 
Baron  made  the  most  ma;;nificent  deduc- 
tion from  slender  premises  that  he  had 
ever  heard.  But  this  was  the  manner  in 
which  noble  Lords  were  pleased  constantly 
to  deduce  the  existence  of  that  intimida- 
tion by  which  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  was  sought  to  deter  them  from 
doing  their  duty. 

Lord  Tenierden  admitted  the  danger  of 
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rejecting  just,  and  safe,  and  reasonable 
measures,  but  the  question  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  decide  was,  whether  the  Minister- 
ial measure  of  Reform  was  just,  and  safe, 
and  reasonable;  and,  in  order  that  their 
Lordships  might  come  to  a  decision  upon 
that  question  without  unnecessary  delay, 
he  begged  to  move  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  now  read. 

£arl  Grey  said,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  quite  out  of  order  in 
making  such  a  motion,  since  there  was  al- 
ready a  motion  before  the  House.  Besides, 
there  were  still  several  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Lord  Tenterden :  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  motion  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  his  feelings  as  to  his  duty 
to  allow  the  discussion  upon  the  Birming- 
ham meeting  to  close  without  drawing 
their  Lordships*  attention  to  one  point. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  attribute  to  a  whole  meeting  the 
intemperance,  whether  premeditated  or 
not,  of  one  man ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  if  his  correspondent  had  ap- 
prised him  of  any  proceedings  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — *  That  a  gentleman  at  the 

*  meeting  had  stated  that  as  a  Hampden 

*  hs^d  refused  the  payment  of  Ship-money, 
'  so  would  he,  if  the  Reform  Bill  was  re- 

*  jected  by  the  Lords,  refuse  the  payment 
*of  all  taxes.  And  having  made  that 
'  statement,  he  called  upon  all  those  who 

*  were  favourable  to  it,  and  would  support 

*  him  in  it,  and  would  adopt  it,  to  hold  up 

*  their  hands.     Upon   which   a  forest  of 

*  hands  was  held  up  amidst  an  immense 

*  cheer.  That  that  being  done,  the  speaker 
'  called  upon  those  who  dissented  from  the 
'  proposition  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and 

*  not  one  hand  was  held  up.'  Was  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  aware  that  any 
such  proceedings  as  that  had  taken  place, 
and,  if  they  had,  was  he  still  prepared  to 
characterize  the  meeting  as  orderly,  peace- 
able, kindly,  and  constitutional  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  nothing 
<^ould  have  been  more  natural  than  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  (Lt^rd  Tenter- 
den's)  mistake,  in  supposing  that  they  had 
been  debating  for  a  couple  of  hours  with- 
out a  question  before  them ;  for  it  was  a 
thine  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
continually.  But  -it  so  happened,  most 
txtraordinarilyi  that  there  was  a  cjaeslion 


before  them  at  that  instant,  and  he  should 
avail  himself  of  it  to  answer  the  query  that 
had  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down.  His  correspond- 
ent, he  begged  to  say,  had  not  mentioned 
the  fact  which  had  just  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Earl ;  nor  had  he  heard  of  it  till 
that  moment.  He  certainly  did  not  like 
the  fact,  but  what  he  bad  to  say  about  it 
he  would  reserve  for  the  debate  on  the 
Bill.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  disagreeable 
piece  of  intelligence ;  but,  nevertheless,  as 
a  lawyer,  he  must  say,  that  all  those  hands 
might  have  been  held  up,  and  yet  he  could 
not  say  that  there  was  any  breach  of  the 
King's  peace,  or  any  offence  that  the  law 
knei^  how  to  punish.  He  could  not  help 
it.  Such  was  the  law.  With  respect  to 
the  *'  kindly"  disposition  of  the  meeting, 
that  was  a  new  word  introduced  bv  the 
noble  Earl.  What  his  correspondent  had 
stated  was,  that  the  meeting  was  conduct- 
ed as  regularly  as  one  of  their  Lordships' 
meetings,  and  that  it  had  separated  as 
quietly  as  children  coming  out  of  a  village 
school. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  should  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  if,  after  living  so  long  in  his 
profession,  he  did  not  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  saying  a  few  words.  No  man  could 
be  more  ready  than  he  was  to  admit  that 
a  meeting  was  not  answerable  for  the  de- 
clarations of  an  individual ;  but  if  by  hold- 
ing up  their  hands,  or  in  any  other  way, 
the  meeting  had  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  country,  he  knew.no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  they  had  not  already  fallen  into 
the  situation  of  being  answerable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  If  those  statements 
which  had  been  read  to  the  House  had 
really  been  made,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  that  if  those  statements  had 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  if  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them  had  been  given, 
those  authorities  had  not  done  their  duty 
to  the  country  in  failing  to  bring  them 
under  legal  notice.  But  this  being  the 
oase,  he  was  necessarily  disposed  to  believe 
that  there  was  some  way  of  accounting  for 
men  having  presumed  to  make  such  state'* 
merits.  As  a  lawyer,  he  begged  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  to  the  noMe  and  learn- 
ed Lord  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(Lord  Wynford) ;  and  he  desired  to  know 
from  those  noble  and  learned  Lords  wb%* 
iher,  if  those  banda  hmi  been  hdd  up  ii| 
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the  manner  that  had  been  described — and 
the  fact  could  be  proved — every  indivi- 
dual in  the  meeting  was  not,  in  point  of 
law,  as  much  answerable  as  the  man  who 
had  proposed  to  them  to  hold  up  their 
hands.  And  he  begged  to  tell  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor), 
towards  whom  he  should  ever  entertain 
the  ereatest  respect,  that  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack  would  not  be  a  seat  which  any 
one  could  maintain  for  six  months,  if  tlie 
doctriDet  which  were  now  circulated 
throughout  the  country — which  were  every 
morning  placed  under  the  review  of  every 
one — were  suffered  to  be  promulgated  any 
longer.  That  was  his  opinion  ;  he  alone 
was  answerable  for  his  opinions,  and  for 
that  he  was  prepared  to  answer  at  all 
haeards. 

The  F^crd  Chancellor  rose,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  observa- 
tions just  made,  as  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting his  noble  and  learned  friend  under 
the  gallery  from  answering  the  question 
put  to  him.  If  the  .matter  in  question  were 
an  indictable  offence,  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed friend  might  be  called  upon  to  try  it, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  at  present  feel 
the  impropriety  of  delivering  any  opinion 
respecting  the  law  as  applicable  to  the 
acts  done.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had 
given  the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
Birmingham  meeting;  he  merely  said,  that 
no  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  commit* 
ted.  An  indictment  might  be  preferred 
for  an  offence  of  another  nature;  upon 
that  he  gave  no  opinion ;  he  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  no  breach  of  the 
peace  had  been  committed.  The  Chair- 
man said  it  was  a  peaceable  meeting, 
meaning  that  there  was  no  riot. 

Lord  Tenterden  was  not  ungrateful  to 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  upon  the 
Woolsack  for  the  admonition  received 
from  him,  bat  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that,  even  without  that  admonition,  he 
should  have  refrained  from  pronouncing 
any  opinion,  for  the  matter  might  come 
before  him  judicially ;  and  if  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  not  so  addressed  to  the 
House  the  necessary  explanation,  he  him- 
self should  have  felt  bound  to  explain. 

Lord  Whamdiffe  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pute the  words  of  the  speech  to  any  one 
hnt  the  person  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  or 
to  6x  responsibility  for  it  upon  any  other 
person ;  but  he  desired  lo  call  the  attention 
of  Government  to  this,  that  if  tb«y  allow* 


ed  such  proceedings  to  go  on  much  further, 
and  questions  as  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  be  mooted  in  so  large  an  assembly  of 
persons,  everything  like  legitimate  author- 
ity in  the  country  must  cease. 

Lord  Holland:  I  do  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  any  one  to  order,  but  I 
would  beg  to  request  the  attention  of  the 
House,  in  order  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  the  condition  in  which  matters  now 
stand.  The  question  before  the  House  is, 
that  a  certain  petition  do  lie  upon  the 
Table,  and  upon  this  a  conversation  takes 
place.  Now  i  have  no  intention  of  making 
observations  upon  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing, or  upon  Political  Unions,  any  further 
than  to  observe,  that  what  we  heard  to- 
night is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of 
what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
has  often  said  before  upon  similar  occa- 
sions. For  example,  when  the  Association 
In  Ireland  was  uuder  discussion,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  various  other  Associations 
in  other  places,  he  over  and  over  again 
told  us,  that  the  country  could  not  last 
if  such  things  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  confess  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me,  that  discussions  of  this  nature  will 
neither  redound  to  the  honour  or  dignity 
of  this  House,  or  in  the  least  degree  assist 
our  deliberations.  However,  upon  that 
subject  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  any  observations,  neither  shall  I  say 
much  upon  any  other  topic ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  just  noticing  what  fell  from  a 
noble  Baron  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  which  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  allow  to  pass  without  registering 
my  dissent.  But  as  to  what  fell  from  a 
noble  Earl  on  the  Cross-bench  (the  Earl 
of  Haddington),  !  will  assert  that  nothing 
more  unjust,  more  unwarrantable,  or  more 
uncalled  for,  was  ever  uttered.  What  has 
my  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  done  to  call 
for  the  censure  of  the  noble  Earl  ?  I  have 
heard  words  quoted  by  the  noble  Duke, 
and  attributed  to  my  noble  friend,  upon 
which  my  noble  friend  has  given  an 
explanation,  and  that  the  noble  Earl 
described  as  making  a  speech.  And  what 
do  these  words  amount  to  ? — If  you  reject 
this  Bill  you  will  soon  have  another  Bill 
for  Reform,  though  not  from  the  same 
hands,  or  from  the  same  Government — 
which  would  be  a  Bill  in  truth  more  un- 
palatable to  some  of  your  Lordships, 
though,  probably,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  votes  of  this  House.  I  can  think  in 
•ueh  cirottmitancM  of  «  noble  Lord  ot 
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noble  Duke  who  had  previously  declared 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  form 
part  of  any  Government  which  sanctioned 
a  measure  of  Reform ;  I  can  now  fancy 
such  a  noble  Duke  coming  down  to  this 
House  and  saying — "Things  are  most 
materially  changed — there  is  a  collision 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  know  what  war  is, 
and  you  do  not.  I  told  you  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  bringing  forward  a  measure  of 
Reform^  but  now  the  state  of  things  is 
most  materially  changed ;  but  don't  sdlow 
large  meetings,  such  as  that  of  Birming- 
ham, to  intimidate  you — be  bold,  be  stout, 
be  determined.  But  if  the  Association  be 
once  formed,  you  must  give  way;  then 
there  is  danger  of  war,  and  agitators  are 
abroad ;  and  I  know  what  war  is,  and  I 
tell  you,  you  are  in  a  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  you  before  stood,  and 
I  will  drag  you  through  the  mire,  after 
having  before  bespattered  you."  It  is  just 
possible  that  a  noble  Duke  might  hold  such 
language.  Is  it  not  just  possible,  too,  that 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  another  place 
might  say  something  of  the  same  sort? 
He  might  say  '^  my  opinions  are  not  altered 
-^I  am  really  opposed  to  the  Bill,  but 
there  is  danger,  and  it  is  only  to  danger 
that  I  would  yield ;  and,  therefore,  I  re- 
commend you  to  make  concessions  to  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  times."  Surely, 
my  Lords,  you  cannot  fail  to  ask  your- 
selves this — is  it  not  much  more  dignified 
to  yield  before  there  is  danger  than  after- 
wards ?  As  respects  this  House,  the  pre- 
sent is  now  a  virgin  question.^  If  you  agree 
to  Reform  now,  it  becomes  the  spontaneous 
act  of  this  House.  I  ask  yout  Lordships, 
is  not  such  a  course  more  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  this  House,  and  likely  to 
prove  more  advantageous  to  ourselves, 
than  to  concede  after  rebellion  has  raised 
its  head  ?  There  is  no  shrinking  from  this 
truth*- either  that  you  must  take  the  Bill 
now,  or  be  forced  by  circumstances  to 
adopt  hereafter  a  measure  full  as  efficient, 
and,  perhaps,  less  acceptable  to  this 
House ;  whereas,  if  the  proposed  change 
be  adopted  before  the  danger  arises,  all 
idea  of  intimidation  will  be  out  of  the 
question. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  noble 
Baron  rosey  and  made  a  speech  to  order, 
and  I  never  recollect  a  speech  more  in- 
consistent with  order,  or  with  the  practice 
of  this  House.  On  the  question,  *'  That 
the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table/'  the 


noble  Baron  referred  to  a  debate,  going 
on,  I  may  say,  upon  a  subject  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  and  he 
also  referred  to  a  debate  on  a  subject  re- 
specting which  I  rather  thought  Uiat,  for 
once  in  my  life,  I  had  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  noble  Baron.  This  discus- 
sion has  now  lasted  some  time;  but, 
during  the  whole  of  it  I  remained  silent.  I 
did  not  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Bill  now  on  your  Lordships'  Table,  upon 
an  occasion  merely  of  presenting  a  peti- 
tion. I  have  not  said  one  word ;  I  have 
not  uttered  a  cheer  during  the  present 
debate,  and  I  do  not  see  how  my  senti- 
ments can  with  propriety  be  brought  into 
discussion.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  always 
felt  strongly  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  intimidate  your  Lordships ;  but  for  that 
meeting  which  has  been  described  in  the 
paper  produced  in  this  House,  and  for  all 
such  meetings,  I  feel  the  g^atest  con- 
tempt; and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
House  is  superior  to  any  intimidation 
founded  on  the  proceedings  of  any  such  as- 
semblages. I  feel  no  concern  for  all  these 
threats,  whether  proceeding  from  Birming- 
ham or  elsewhere.  I  have  always  thought, 
and  I  think  still,  that  the  law  is  too  strong 
to  be  overborne  by  suck  proceedings.  I 
know  further,  that  there  does  exist 
throughout  this  country  a  strong  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  as  by  law  established.  I  know 
that  the  people  look  up  to  the  law  as 
their  best  means  of  protection,  and  those 
laws  they  will  not  violate  in  any  manner  to 
endanger  the  government  of  the  country, 
or  any  of  its  established  institutions.  I 
am  afraid  of  none  of  these,  but  I  will  tell 
your  Lordships  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I 
am  afraid  of  revolution,  and  of  revolu- 
tionary measures,  brought  in  and  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Government.  I 
assert,  and  I  believe  that  history  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  there 
has  been  no  revolution  in  this  country,  or 
any  great  change,  which  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  Parliament,  and 
generally  by  the  Government  introducing 
measures,  and  carrying  them  through  by 
the  influence  of  tne  Crown.  I  would 
therefore  entreat  your  Lordships  to  do  all 
you  can  to  defeat  this  measure — ^use  every 
means  of  resistance  which  the  just  ex- 
ercise of  your  privileges  will  warrant,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  country  to 
submit  to  the  legal  and  just  decision  you 
come  to. 
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The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  told  them  that  history 
bore  him  out  in  saying  that  no  revolutions 
had  been  effected  in  England  except  by 
Parliaments;  and,  in  saying  this,  the 
noble  Doke  had  displayed  a  great  dislike 
to  reyolution.  He  was  somewhat  startled 
at  this;  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
noble  Duke  included,  in  his  historical 
reading,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688? 
He  knew  of  no  other  great  changes  in 
England  which  could  be  properly  called 
revolutions;  and  it  was  rather  new  to 
hear  these  events  represented  in  Parlia* 
ment  as  mischievous  and  calamitous. 
Let  him  entreat  their  Lordships  to  re* 
collect  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  were 
upon  them ;  and,  recollecting  this,  to  ab- 
stain from  language  which  could,  by 
possibility,  have  no  other  tendency  than 
that  of  increasing  the  irritation  which  al- 
ready existed  in  a  very  high  degree  out 
of  doors. 

The  Earl  of  WinchiUea  could  not 
suffer  the  unwarrantable  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  a  noble  Duke  near  him 
to  pass  without  notice.  He  could  not  al- 
low without  notice,  that  any  noble  Lord 
should  say  of  that  noble  Duke,  that  he 
would  aim  at  obtaining  office  by  a  sacrifice 
of  principle.  A  more  unjustifiable  attack 
than  that  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
noble  Duke  he  had  never  heard.  Though 
he  differed  from  that  noble  person  upon  a 
great  and  memorable  occasion,  yet  he 
gave  him  the  fullest  credit  for  perfect 
sincerity,  and  for  an  earnest  wish  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  country.  It  was 
with  much  regret  that  he  had  now  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  assisted  in  removing 
that  noble  Duke  from  office,  and  putting 
in  place  of  him  and  his  colleagues  a  Mi- 
nistry deserving  neither  the  conBdence  of 
Parliament,  nor  the  respect  of  the  country 
-—a  Ministry  ready  to  sacrifice  the  dear- 
est rights  and  interests  of  the  country, 
and  incur  the  hazard  of  overturning  all 
the  established  institutions,  from  a  too 
great  facility  in  yielding  to  clamour  and 
popular  excitement,  rather  than  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  sound 
policy.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
upon  the  Woolsack  had  laid  down  a 
doctrine  to  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea)  could  not  subscribe,  namely — 
that  to  refuse  those  taxes  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  the,country  and  the  honour  of 
the  Soveraifa  demandedi  was  no  breach 


of  the  public  peace ;  he  would  say  it  was 
treason,  and  if  the  Government  did  its 
duty,  it  would  instantly  prosecute  the 
persons  accused  of  such  an  offence.  It 
would  not  do  its  duty  either  if  it  did  not 
prosecute  those  who  used  libellous  lan- 
guage. He  hoped,  however,  that  no  in- 
timidation would  have  any  effect  on  the 
House.  Slander  was  not  confined  to 
them,  and,  could  he  discover  the  slanderer 
to  whom  he  had  before  alluded,  he  should 
run  a  great  risk  of  breaking  the  peace. 
He  could  not  allow  the  insinuation  thrown 
out  against  the  noble  Duke  to  go  uncon* 
tradicted  while  he  was  present — namely, 
that  he  would  consent  to  take  the  reins  of 
Government  for  the  purpose  that  had  been 
stated,  and  he  rose  to  contradict  it. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  that  he  must  pro- 
test agaiost  the  interpretation  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  put  upon  his  observations. 
He  had  never  made  the  least  insinuatiou 
against  the  sincerity  of  the  noble  Duke. 
He  had  never  said  that  he  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  the  noble  Dnke — he  had  never 
doubted  the  noble  Duke^s  sincerity — and 
still  less  had  he  ever  said  or  thought  that 
the  noble  Duke  was  a  person  who  would 
be  guilty  of  insincerity  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  retaining  office.  All  he  had 
said  was,  that  he  thought  it  very  probable 
that  they  might  witness  the  same  issue  to 
this  as  to  the  Catholic  Question;  and  that 
the  noble  Duke,  after  changing  his  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  Reform,  as  he  had 
changed  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Question,  might  be  the  person 
destined  to  carry  a  measure  of  Reform 
through  Parliament,  as  he  had  carried 
through  Parliament  the  measure  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  He  had  stated  nothing 
but  what  was  the  fact ;  not  only  that  the 
noble  Duke,  but  othec  noble  and  right 
lion,  individuals,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  alluded,  had  changed  their  opin« 
ions.  The  noble  Duke,  and  other  mem* 
bers  of  his  Government,  stated  that  their 
constitutional  views  were  not  changed  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  but  they  felt  that 
the  government  of  the  country  could 
not  be  conducted  without  concraing  it. 
They  plainly  stated,  tliat  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  growing  opinion  of  tlie  country.  It 
was  said  on  all  sides  that  their  Lordships 
should  do  their  duty;  bat  he  b^n^  ^ 
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remind  them,  that  it  formed  a  great  part  of 
their  duty  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  might  arise  from  their  actions. 
That  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  all  rational 
men. 

Earl  Orey  assured  their  Lordships,  that 
he  did  not  rise  with  any  view  to  protract 
this  discussion,  which,  he  considered,  had 
already  gone  on  too  long ;  he  rose  in  the 
first  place  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  taken  an  opportunity,  on 
the  presentation  of  this  petition,  to  make 
a  second  speech  upon  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
recollect,  however,  that  in  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  he  had  said  any  thing 
which  was  not  directly  in  reference  to  the 
petition,  and  the  statement  which  was 
made  on  its  presentation.  He  rose  then 
chiefly,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  one  observation  which  fell  from 
a  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
chtlsea).  The  noble  Earl  had,  in  address- 
ing the  House  on  this  occasion,  exhibited 
that  degree  of  excited  feeling  and  fervour 
which  sometimes  caused  the  noble  Earl  to 
proceed  further  than,  he  believed,  the 
noble  Earl  intended.  He  did  not  mind 
the  attack  which  the  noble  Earl  made  on 
his  political  conduct.  He  migiit  be  one 
of  that  set  of  men  who  were  described  by 
the  noble  Earl  as  not  deserving  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Sovereign,  although  the 
observation  was  one  which  was  rather 
stronger  than  a  sense  of  courtesy  war- 
ranted. The  noble  Earl  had,  however,  if 
ht  were  so  minded,  a  right  to  say  that  he 
was  unworthy  of  that  confidence.  The 
noble  Earl  might  also  complain,  that  the 
measure  which  had  been  introduced, 
though  he  considered  it  a  wise  and  proper 
one,  tended,  in  the  noble  Earl's  opinion,  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
That  was  an  opinion  which  he  might  con- 
trovert at  the  proper  time.  But  when  the 
noble  Earl  was  pleased  to  assert,  that  he 
(Earl  Grey)  was  one  of  those  who  would 
sacrifice  the  interests,  the  rights,  and  the 
safety  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  his  situation,  or  deferring  to  po- 
pular clamour,  he  was  sure  that  their 
Lordships  would  at  once  say,  that  such  an 
assertion  was  quite  beyond  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  order/  He  hoped  that  it 
was  a  statement  which  the  noble  Earl,  on 
cool  reflection,  would  not  persist  in.  And 
he  now  asked  the  noble  Earl  distinctly, 
whether  he  meant  to  impute  to  him  that 
he  was  a  person  who  would  deliberately 
ffttiodttce  «   aieasore  into  Patiiamettt, 


which  he  believed  would  subvert  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  country,  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  ? 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ros^  together,  and  the 
cries  for  Lord  Winchilsea  were  very 
general,  but 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  j!)erB)8ted  in 
addressing  the  House,  declaring  that  he 
rose  on  a  point  of  order.  He  believed  the 
noble  Earl  had  been  misunderstood.  What 
he  believed  the  noble  EatI  to  have  said 
was,  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  in 
pursuing  this  measure,  was  capable  of 
sacrificing  what  he  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea) considered  to  be  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  as  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl,  he 
did  not  impute  to  the  noble  Earl  any  feel- 
ing that  could  lead  him  to  adopt  that 
whieh  he  believed  to  be  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  country.  But 
this  he  would  say,  that  the  principles 
which  were  promulgatetl,  that  the  excite- 
ment and  public  clamour  which  existed, 
and  the  course  which  the  Government  had 
taken,  or  rather  the  supporters  of  Go- 
vernment (for  it  was  far  from  him,  who  fbit 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  noble  Earl  indi- 
vidually, to  believe  that  he  had  urged  on 
this  clamour),  were  calculated  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  this  country.  He  ad- 
mired the  consistency  which  bad  distin- 
guished the  whole  of  the  noble  Earl's 
political  life,  and,  under  other  circum- 
stances, such  W2is  the  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  him,  that  he  would  have 
given  him  his  humble  support.  He  did 
not  say,  that  the  noble  Earl  would,  for 
any  purpose,  sacrifice  interests  which  he 
professed  to  cherish,  but  that  the  puMic 
clamour  which  was  raised  by  the  great 
body  of  those  who  approved  of  this  mea- 
sure, must  operate  against  the  interests  of 
the  country.  He  offered  this  explanation 
to  the  noble  Earl,  because  he  believed 
him  to  be  a  man  who  would  never  depart 
or  swerve  from  that  which  he  believed  to 
be  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country,  although  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Earl  was  very  much  mistaken  in  the  con«> 
sequences  that  would  flow  from  the  line  of 
politics  which  he  was  now  pursuing. 

Earl  Grey  said,  the  noble  Earl  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  condemn  his  measures 
if  he  disliked  them.  As  to  the  other  pottit, 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  noble  Earl'e 
explMatiom 
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Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Kenyon  rose  to  move  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  proceeding  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  when 

Lord  Holland  observed,  the  understand- 
ing was,  that  they  should  proceed  with 
petitions  until  they  were. exhausted.  The 
noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  on  a  former  evening  a  noble  Baron 
(Lord  Wharnclifie)  had  referred  their 
Lordships  to  the  tradesmen  of  Bond- 
street,  as.a  body  who  could  convince  their 
Lordships  that  people  of  their  class  were 
opposed  to  Reform.  Now  certainly  he  had 
not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  inquiries  in  Bond-street  since 
the  noble  Baron  had  mentioned  the  fact ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that  in  proceeding  to 
the  House  this  day,  he  was  stopped  at  the 
bottom  of  Bond-street,  and  requested  to 
present  a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  signed  by  101  inhabitants  of  that 
street.  There  were,  he  believed,  about 
800  householders  in  Bond -street ;  of  these, 
101  had  signed  the  petition,  and  he  was 
told,  that  if  there  had  been  time,  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bond -street  would 
have  signed  it.  The  petitioners  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  imputation  that  had  been 
cast  upon  them,  as  to  their  being  luke- 
warm, in  comparison  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  London,  on  the  subject  of 
Reform.  Many  of  those  by  whom  the 
petition  was  signed  were  persons  of  wealth 
and  consideration. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  when  he 
spoke  of  Bond-street,  he  alluded  to  that 
place  merely  in  exemplification  of  a 
general  principle.  His  proposition  was, 
that  if  an  inquiry  were  made  amongst  the 
tradesmen  in  the  difierent  streets  of  London 
and  Westminster,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  general  opinion  amongst  them  was, 
that  they  entertained  a  fear  of,  and  a 
shrinking  from,  the  enactments  of  this 
Bill. 

Lord  Holland :  All  he  would  say  was, 
that  this  petition  stated  exactly  the  con- 
trary ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  would  only 
mention  the  particular  streets  in  which  he 
wished  this  inquiry  to  be  made,  he  doubted 
not  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  dowh 
to-morrow  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
from  every  one  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  expressed  his 
opinion,  that,  on  inquiry,  an  express  con- 
tradictton  would  be  given  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis  were 
^wiog  cool  with  reapect  to  Reform 


Lord  Whamcliffe  had  never  said,  that 
they  had  cooled  on  the  subject  of  Reform, 
but  that  they  shrank  from  the  enactments 
of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Kenyon  again  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  should  be  pro** 
ceeded  with. 

The  Marquis  of  We$tmin$ter  said,  the 
question  at  present  was,  that  the  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Bond-street  be  re- 
ceived, and  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  observations.  He  had,  on 
a  former  evening,  presented  a  petition 
from  Westminster,  which  a  noble  Baron 
asserted  was  not  respectably  signed,  or 
that  it  was  a  meagre  petition.  That,  how*- 
ever,  was  not  the  fact.  If,  as  the  noble 
Baron  had  asserted,  the  tradesmen  of 
Bond-street,  St.  James's-street,  &c.,  were 
hostile  to  this  Bill,  what  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  meetings  at  which  pe- 
titions were  agreed  to,  and  opposing  them  ? 
If  what  the  noble  Baron  had  said  were 
correct,  those  who  were  opposed  to  Re- 
form would,  in  that  case,  have  overpowered 
their  opponents  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Instead  of  petitions  for  Reform, 
were  the  noble  Baron's  statement  accurate, 
they  would  have  been  all  the  other  way. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

pAHLtAMEKTART  RePORM — BlLLFOR 

ExGLANto  —  Second  Rradikg  -^  Ad- 
journed Debate — ^Third  Day.  Lord 
Kenyon  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Reform  Bill. 

On  the  Order  being  read.  Lords  Dudley 
and  Godcrich  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
but  after  considerable  confusion  the  latter 
noble  lx)rd  gave  way,  and 

The  Karl  of  Dudley  then  addressed  the 
House.  His  Lordship  was  understood  to 
state,  that  in  presenting  himself  on  this 
occasion  he  did  not  hope  to  be  able  to  add 
any  force  to  the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  noble  Lords  who  had  already  spoken. 
He  was  only  anxious  to  show  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  blessings  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  country  at  large,  had 
enjoyed  under  the  existing  Constitution ; 
and  he  was  still  more  anxious  to  address 
their  Lordships,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  fall  share 
of  the  odium  which  attached  to  every  one 
who  opposed  this  measure.  (Unless  the 
House  was  firm  and  resolved  in  rejecting 
the  measure  now  under  its  consideration, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  perhaps  this 
wu  OM  of  the  laat  tioMt  when  he,  or  asy 
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one,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing a  Parliament  collected  on  the  principles 
on  which  their  ancestors  founded  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  which  the  Constitution 
now  gave  to  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
But  before  he  said  anything  as  to  the  Bill 
itself,  he  begged  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  had  appeared,  and  which  seemed  to  him 
particularly  calculated  to  excite  suspicion 
and  disapprobation.  The  present  Ministry 
came  into  power  upon  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  fall  of  the  government  of  the 
noble  Duke.  It  consisted  of  persons  who, 
however  individually  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, had  not  acted  together  long  enough, 
or  with  sufficient  harmony,  to  have  con- 
ferred and  agreed  upon  all  the  various  and 
important  articles  of  an  entirely  new 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  known, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  to  differ  upon 
some  great  points — and  more  particularly 
upon  that  on  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  after  their  accession  to  office,  they 
promulgated  an  unanimous  and  most 
astonishing  decision,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
charitable to  suppose  that  this  coalition 
was  owing  to  personal  convenience  rather 
than  to  any  sincere  agreement ;  and  their 
collective  judgment  is,  therefore,  of  no 
value,  or,  at  least,  only  of  the  value  that 
belongs  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet,  which  had  prevailed  upon  the 
minority  to  adopt  a  creed  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  they  had  always  held.  Thus 
united,  and  thus  prepared,  these  Gentle- 
men proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to 
propose  to  the  King,  their  master,  and  to 
Parliament,  several  measures,  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  make  an  entire 
change  in  the  Government  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  which  had  for  centu- 
ries prospered  under  their  influence.  He 
could  not  but  deprecate  the  impetuous 
and  misguided  conduct  of  the  present 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  who,  when  they 
had  scarcely  taken  into  their  hands  the 
command  of  the  reins  of  the  Government 
of  the  country,  had  applied  themselves  to 
effect  a  change  in  every  branch  of  its 
institutions,  and  that  without  being  able 
to  shew  to  the  House  the  existence  of  its 
I  necessity  or  expedience.  They  had  at- 
tempted a  change  in  financial  government, 
a  change  in  the  law,  and,  though  last,  not 
least  in  his  opinion,  they  had  attempted  a 
change  in  the  constitutioa  of  the  other 


House  of  Parliament — a  change,  too,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  supre- 
macy to  the  worst  power  that  could  be 
exercised  by  any  state — h^  meant  a  demo- 
cratical  authority.  The  measure  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would,  unless  their 
Lordships  did  their  duty  fearlessly  and 
conscientiously  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves, be  attended  with  this  consequence — 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be, 
instead  of  what  it  then  was,  converted 
into  a  democratic  assembly.  What,  he 
would  ask,  were  their  Lordships  called 
upon  to  do?  They  were  required,  and 
that  in  no  persuasive  tone,  but  in  an 
authoritative  manner,  to  stigmatize  ail  the 
legislative  acts  of  their  forefathers,  and 
that,  too,  with  less  notice  than  a  county 
had  been  ever  called  upon  to  cut  a  canal, 
and  this  too  at  the  bidding  of  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  always  been  hostile  to 
all  reform,  and  others  who  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  learn  the  common  routine  of 
their  officers.  It  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  order  wisely  so  many  great  things  thus 
suddenly  and  without  preparation.  He 
could  not  confide  in  the  authors  of  these 
measures,  unless  he  also  believed  them  to 
be  inspired.  Never  was  so  much  proposed 
by  mortal  man  in  so  short  a  time  and  upon 
such  imperfect  authority.  Indeed,  this 
measure  had  been  promulgated  more  like 
a  chapter  in  the  Koran  than  any  human 
institution,  and  if  their  Lordships  might 
judge  by  the  language  of  the  journals 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministers,  they 
must  suppose  that  they  meant  also  to  pro- 
pagate it  like  the  Koran — the  book  in  one 
band,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  When 
he  considered  the  extent  of  this  business, 
and  the  havoc  that  was  to  be  made  among 
innumerable  charters,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, how  many  usages,  habits,  and  feel- 
ings, were  to  be  trampled  upon — not  a 
hundredth  part  of  which  could,  till  lately, 
have  been  touched,  without  exciting  the 
most  vehement  and  passionate  resistance, 
— ^no  one  who  saw  them  all,  at  a  few  weeks 
notice,  brought  to  the  very  vei^^e  of  destruc- 
tion, but  must  be  amazed  at  this  sudden, 
mutability  introduced  into  the  affairs  of  a 
nation  heretofore  so  little  given  to  change. 
He  did  not  mean  to  speak  with  disparage«- 
ment  of  the  persons  that  proposed  the 
measure, — men  to  whose  talents  and  ac- 
complishments an  humble  individual  like 
himself  must  look  up  with  the  respect  due 
to  superior  qualifications ;  but  it  was  not 
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occasions,  that  they  were  to  be  compared, 
but  with  the  stupendous  magnitude  of 
what  they  proposed,  and  when  he  considered 
that  this  Bill  proposed  to  give  an  entirely 
new  Constitution  to  the  country — when  he 
considered  that  by  it  our  institutions 
weie  to  be  changed,  and  the  privileges 
of  their  Lordships  placed  in  jeopaidy, 
he  thought  that  some  higher  authority 
should  beadduced,  and  some  more  masterly 
hands  should  be  employed  in  an  under* 
taking  of  so  much  magnitude,  than  the 
authority  of  those  persons  who  now  intro- 
duced a  measure,  which,  had  it  been 
broached  some  years  back  by  any  other 
party  in  the  House,  would  have  been 
scouted  by  them  from  their    Lordships 

Itresence.  What  had  been  the  statesman- 
ike  qualities  of  the  present  advisers  of  the 
Crown  who  had  introduced  the  measure 
to  their  Lordships'  notice?  Had  they 
giined  character  by  their  financial  arrange- 
ments at  home,  or  by  their  foreign  policy 
abroad,  sufiicient  to  entitle  them  to  pro- 
pose such  a  sweeping  measure  as  that 
which  occupied  their  Lordships'  attention  ? 
He  would  say  they  had  not.  In  every 
country  the  management  of  the  revenue 
had  been  considered  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  and  most  paramount  importance, 
and  the  success  of  a  Ministry  was  estimated 
in  proportion  as  its  management  of  that 
particular  branch  had  given  satisfaction  to 
the  people.  It  had  always  been  necessary 
for  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
maintain,  on  that  subject,  the  perfect 
confidence  of  Parliament.  Now,  what 
was  the  case  with  the  present  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  ?  Not  only  had  they  failed  in 
engaging  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
but  they  had  proved  themselves  incapable 
of  conducting  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 
failed  in  some  measures  of  finance,  but 
they  had  actually  succeeded  in  none.  Was 
it  becoming  then  in  the  Ministers  who 
couU  not  succeed  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
single  tax,  from  the  duty  upon  cotton  to 
that  upon  timber,  to  lay  their  rash  hands 
upon  the  most  important  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  attempt  to  make  altera- 
tions, which,  if  ihey  were  to  be  made  at 
all,  required  the  greatest  wisdom,  caution, 
and  abilities  ?  He  would  not  say  anything 
of  those  parts  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  which  were  still  said  to  be  in  an 
unsettled  state.  But  some  things  respect- 
ing them  were  well  known.  It  was  well 
known  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 


formed  alliance  with  our  old  enemiea,  and 
now  were  at  variance  with  our  old  friends. 
It  was  well  known  that  they  had  consented 
to  the  demolition  of  those  fortresses  which 
had  before  been  looked  upon  as  the  keys 
of  Europe,  and  had  been  established  at  an 
expense  of  many  millions  sterling  to  this 
country.  That  was  a  result  which  no  one 
would  ever  have  looked  for  as  the  deter- 
mination of  an  amicable  negotiation.  It 
was  rather  like  the  result  of  a  war,  in 
which  England  had  suffered  total  defeat 
on  sea  and  land,  and  her  treasury  had 
been  exhausted  of  every  guinea,  and  in 
which  the  victories  of  a  French  general 
had  eclipsed  the  glories,  and  robbed  us  of 
the  fruits  of  Waterloo.  Was  it  not  an 
excess  of  confidence,  and  a  dangerous 
experiment,  to  intrust  such  men  with  the 
remodelling  of  our  Constitution,  more  par- 
ticularly since  they  had  shewn  themselves 
desirousof  con  vertmg our  limited  Monarchy 
intoa  purely  democratic  Government  ?  Was 
it  not  natural,  he  asked,  that  the  failures 
which  Ministers  had  already  experienced 
should  induce  their  Lordships  to  pause 
before  they  reposed  an  implicit  confidence 
in  their  present  subversive  scheme?  If 
there  was  nothing  in  their  conduct  to  in- 
duce confidence,  why  should  it  be  generally 
reposed  in  them,  as  to  this  Bill,  for  its 
efiect  would  be  to  prompt  them  to  further 
changes  in  the  Constitution  ?  It  was 
material  to  recollect  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
but  a  question  as  to  a  totally  new  Consti- 
tution, and  an  entire  change  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  State.  Were 
they  not,  therefore,  bound  to  consider 
whether  the  measure  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  adopt  was  a  safe  and  sa- 
lutary one  ?  This  Bill  proceeded  upon  a 
strange  and  extravagant  proposition,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  would  in  a  little  time  l>e 
received  with  scorn  by  all — namely,  that 
the  country  had  never  heretofore  bad  a 
good  Government,  and  that  the  people 
had  always  been  deprived  of  their  rights. 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  position 
the  case  resolved  itself  into  this,  that 
since  the  period  of  the  Revolution  our 
Constitution  had  been  bad,  for  he  denied 
that  there  had  been  any  change  in  it  since 
that  time.  It  was  the  same  in  substance 
and  the  same  in  principle  which  then 
received  the  sanction  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  they,  from  long  experience,  deemed 
the  most  expedient  that  could  be  adopted  • 
There  was,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  as  now,  an  infiaeoce  of  the  Crown, 
and  of  th^  great  proprietors,  and  the  same 
nomination  boroughs.  If  there  were  any 
difference,  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  great  proprietors  has 
become  less,  and  that  of  the  people 
greater.  It  was  greater  on  account  of  the 
greater  number  of  persons  that  took  an 
active  influence  in  public  affairs;  on 
account  of  the  greater  publicity  of  the 
proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  most  of  all,  owing  to  the 
increased  activity  and  influence  of  the 
press, — a  new  power  in  the  State,  and 
always  the  sure  ally  of  the  popular  party. 
All  those  great  party  combinations  that 
used  to  give  law  to  Parliament,  and  out  of 
the  pale  of  which  hardly  any  active  poli- 
tical power  was  allowed  to  exist,  were 
now  broken  up,  and  every  variety  of  inter- 
est and  opinion  had  found  a  ready  way  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  that  assembly  for  many  years  had 
been  to  reflect  more  directly  and  more 
strongly  the  will  of  the  people.  Every 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  from  time 
or  circumstances,  had  been  of  a  nature  to 
render  Reform  less  rather  than  more 
necessary.  The  two  principal  arguments 
that  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  it 
were — first,  right ;  and,  secondly,  expedi- 
ency. Now  as  to  the  argument  of  right, 
it  was,  he  conceived,  ridiculous  to  .say  that 
a  man  who  happened  to  rent  a  tenement 
of  10/.  annual  value  had  more  claim  to 
franchise  than  a  man  who  rented  a  house 
of  half  that  money.  That  was  his  opinion, 
considering  the  question  on  the  abstract 
principle  of  right.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  must 
stand  upon  its  expediency — upon  the  good 
that  it  does,  or  the  evil  that  it  is  calculated 
to  remedy.  In  judging  of  its  merits,  we 
must,  therefore,  consider  what  are  those 
evils — evils  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  find 
a  cure  ?  He  knew  of  but  one,  and  that 
was  the  distress  arising  from  the  excess  of 
the  population  over  the  means  of  employ- 
ment and  of  subsistence.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  great  evil,  and  one  as  to  the  nature 
and  remedy  of  which  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed.  Some  persons  utterly 
desponded — others  thought  that  some  re- 
medy was  within  the  reach  of  legislation 
— some  proposed  a  return  to  paper  cur- 
rency —  others  talked  very  plausibly  of  \ 
emis:  ation — but  even  amon^c  the  most 
sang  ine,  was  there  any  one  who  believed 
thatjthere  was  some  healing  remedy  that 
a  rtformed  House  of  Commons  might  dis- 


cover and  adopt,  which  an  assembly  con- 
stituted like  the  present,  could  neither  see 
nor  apply.     Was  it  suppposed  that  four 
county  Members,  chosen  by  the  house- 
holders mixed  with  the  freeholders,  could 
overcome  some  difficulty  which  two  Mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  freeholders  only  could 
not  surmount — or  that  some  great  sdcreta 
of  public  happiness  might  be  discovered 
by  the  philosophers  of  Birmingham  and 
the  statesmen  of  Sheffield,  that  had  en- 
tirely escaped  the  mock  representatives 
of  Gatton   and   Old    Sarum  ?      Reform 
would   not   contribute,    in    the    slightest 
degree  to  relieve  distress,  but  distress  was 
the  parent  of  the  desire  for  Reform.     The 
borough mongering    Peers    and    the  op- 
ponents of  Reform  were  blamed  as  the 
authors  of  the  evils  of  the  country ;  but  if 
these  evils  consisted  of  the  single  misfor- 
tune of  an  excess  of  population ,theConsti-' 
tution  could  not  be  blamed  for  it?  The  bo- 
roughmongers  might,  with  equal  justice, 
be  blamed  for  the  constant  occurrence  of 
bad  weather.     They  did  not  generate  the 
evil  by  generating  the  excess  of  popula- 
tion.    He  deeply  regretted  the  nature  of 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  support- 
ers of  Reform  to  persuade  the  people  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  change.    They 
were  told  that  the  profits  of  trade  would 
be  increased,  and  that  bread  would  be 
cheaper,  if  Reform  was  obtained.     These 
were  the  notions  which  were  put  into  the 
heads  of  the  people  by  Reformers ;  but  it 
was  needless  to  say,  that  no  such  conse- 
quences could  attend  the  measure.    When 
such  inducements  were  held  out,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  strong  feeling 
existed  through  the  labouring  classes  in 
favour  of  the  change ;    but  was  this   to 
induce  their  Lordships,  convinced,  as  they 
must  be,  that  the  feeling  had  its  origin  in 
misrepresentation,  to  give  their  assent  to  a 
measure,  the  effects  of  which  would  be 
extremely  detrimental  to  their  privileges? 
The  mass  of  the  people  laboured  at  that 
moment,   under    passion   and   prejudice, 
which  incapacitated  them  from  discerning 
what  was  for  their  own  interests.  They  were 
completely  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who 
was  persuaded,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation to  sign  a  deed  which  granted  away 
his    property.      He    admitted    that    the 
grounds  which  he  had  stated  as  influencing 
a  large  mass  of  the  Reformers  were  not 
those  on  which  the  higher  classes  of  Re- 
formers based  their  support  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  at  least  they  disclaimed  them,  and 
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he  was  bound  to  believe  their  sinceritj  in 
doing  80 ;  but  he  would  maintain  that  those 
iifducements  influenced  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  higher  class  of  Reformers,  he 
understood,  grounded  their  support  on 
principles  of  logic  and  philosophy ;  but 
these  were  things  of  which  the  larger 
mass  of  the  people  knew  nothing,  and  in- 
deed,  he  could  not  see  that  either  logic 
or  philosophy  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  measure  which  professed  for  its  object 
a  reformation  of  existing  abuses.  lie, 
therefore,  maintained,  that  if  the  Bill  were 
carried,  it  would  be  carried  by  the  clamour 
of  a  people  incapable  of  judging  what  was 
best  for  their  advantage.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  consequences  of  the  measure, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could 
anticipate  them  all,  but  there  were  some 
to  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  shut 
his  eyes.  First  of  all,  he  asserted,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  country  would 
have  no  government,  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  steady  system 
of  government.  The  Ministers  were  about 
to  undertake  a  labour  like  the  task  im- 
posed upon  the  Is^raeliles,  of  making  bricks 
without  straw.  They  were  taking  upon 
themselves  to  govern,  without  the  means 
of  governing,  and  to  manage  a  body  ex- 
ulting in  the  newly-acquired  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  with  cur- 
tailed and  scanty  means — means  which 
were  scarcely  sufhcient  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country  in  less  turbulent 
and  unruly  times.  Let  their  Lordships 
not  deceive  themselves.  The  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  republic.  He 
did  not  deny,  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment had  sometimes  been  carried  on  by 
wise  men  in  a  manner  to  render  the  State 
happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad ;  but 
this  measure  would  lead  to  a  democracy, 
the  worst  form  of  government, which  would 
abolish  the  privileges  of  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Peerage.  He  knew  it  was  the  theory 
of  our  Constitution  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament — the  one  possessing  its  pri- 
vileges by  inheritance,  and  the  other 
elected  by  the  people — were  supposed  to 
be  equal  in  legislative  power.  Ihat  was 
the  theory,  but  in  practice,  even  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  not  true.  If  that  branrh  of  the 
Legislature  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  two  othersi  it  would  prove  too 


hard  for  both  together.    It  was  only  by 
the  abuses  of  the  Constitution,  as  they 
were  called,  that  the  due  balance  was 
maintained,  and  the  evils  which  wotdd 
arise  from  the  superiority  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  prevented,  or  at 
least  mitiguted.     It  was  only  because  the 
Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  an 
influence  in  that  of  the  Commons,  which 
was  wholly  unacknowledged  by  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  maintained.     It  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  the  measure  at  present ;  but  he  would 
ask  first — was  the  mode  of  election  pro- 
loosed  by  this  Bill,  or  was  it  n6t,  such  that 
no  man  could  obtain  a  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  pledging  himself  to 
certain   principles?      And,   in    the    next 
place,  was  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
so  constituted,  that,  if  an  election  were 
to  take  place  amidst  such  strong  feelings 
and  opinions — no  matter  how  absurd  they 
might  be — all  who  opposed  them   would 
certainly  be  driven  from  office  and  power; 
and  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  serving 
theircountry  ?   Before  they  adopted  such  a 
measure,  they  should  consider,  not  only 
what  they  might  gain,  but  what  they  might 
lose  ;  and  on  this  subject,  he  thought  he 
had  a  rit;ht  to  complain  of  the  language 
and  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed. 
The  supporters  of  the  measure,  not  con- 
tent  with   saying  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  changed,  represented  the  whole 
system  as  so  utterly  worthless,  that  no 
person  of  honesty  could  desire  its  continu- 
ance.    He  thought  it  would  be  more  fair 
to  say,  that  however  faulty  it  might  be, 
still,  it  h»d  lasted  so  long,  and  through 
such  good  times,  that  we  ought  not  to 
give  it  up,  without  considering  what  we 
were  to  get  in  lieu  of  it.     Instead  of  this, 
we    were    told,   that,    from    the    begin- 
ning, it  was  tainted  with  corruption  in  all 
its  parts.     He  maintained,  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Constitution,  blended  as  they  were  har- 
moniously together,  had,  at  all  periods  of 
its  existence,  produced  the  happiest  effects 
to  the  country.   During  that  period,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  some,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  deploring  the  imperfections  of 
our  system,  we  had  risen  to  an  enviable  ce- 
lebrity in  arts  and  in  arms;  and  though  it 
served  in  lhi><  day  as  a  eommon  place  for 
de^oantin^  upon  our  ignorance  and   our 
humiliation  as  a  nation,  it  was  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  gratulation  to  statesmen 
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equal  in  wisdom  to  any  of  antecedent 
times,  and  superior  in  eloquence  to  any 
who  bad  been  recorded  in  modern,  possibly 
in  ancient  times.  It  was  a  period  remark* 
able  in  our  history  for  our  advancement 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  was  the  period 
of  continued  brightness  which  intervened 
between  the  triumphs  of  La  Hogue  and 
Trafalgar,  and  between  the  signal  victories 
of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo.  Surely,  in 
retracing  the  progress  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment through  an  era  of  so  much  brilli- 
ancy, it  was  a  venial  fault  if  we  looked 
back  to  it  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  to 
a  kind  and  fostering  Providence,  even  if, 
in  the  next  hundred  years,  there  were  to 
occur  days  of  equal  prosperity,  and  tri- 
umphs equally  glorious.  But  tnese  recol- 
lections were  to  be  stifled  or  obliterated 
by  the  intimidating  picture  drawn  of  the 
dangers  with  which  they,  as  the  hereditary 
Peerage  of  the  country  were  environed,  if 
they  refused  to  pass  this  Bill  through  the 
House ;  and  that,  in  such  an  event,  they 
were  sure  to  draw  down  on  their  devoted 
heads,  possibly  in  the  loss  of  life,  but  at 
least  in  the  loss  of  their  properties,  the 
dread  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the 
excited  people.  Such  were  the  represent- 
ations of  the  supporters  of  this  bold  pro- 
ject of  his  Majesty's  Government ;  but  he 
would  admit,  it  was  more  than  possible 
that  resistance  to  this  innovation  might 
be  attended  with  danger.  To  whom,  how- 
ever, he  would  ask,  in  the  event  of  that 
danger  arising,  ought  it  to  be  attributed  ? 
To  the  excited  people?  Certainly  not. 
To  whom  then  ?  To  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, who  had  kindled,  and  fed  with  con- 
tinued fuel,  that  excitement  by  which  they 
were  now  threatened  to  be  consumed. 
His  apprehensions  were  totally  of  another 
kind.  He  would  direct  their  attention 
to  dangers  also  ;  but  they  were  those  of 
concession  ;  dangers  which  he  concurred 
in  thinking  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  all 
they  held  personally  dear,  or  that  was 
valuable  in  the  State.  What!  were  their 
Lordships,  as  a  great  estate  in  the  realm, 
to  be  content  to  sit  there  and  register  in 
silence  those  acts  of  that  other  estate  in 
the  realm  which  was  to  benefit  by  the  con- 
cessions thus  wrung  from  the  Peerage  by 
intimidation  ?  Or  was  it  not  high  time  to 
feel  alarm  for  our  venerable  institutions 
when  this  measure  was  found  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  approved  of  by  all  who  had 
hitherto  looked  with  undisguised  hostility 
on  the  present  accumulation  of  property 


in  individuals,  the  laws  of  primogeniture, 
the  privileges  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  our  valuable 
institutions  in  Church  and  State?  He 
called  on  them  now  to  make  their  stand, 
whilst  that  instrument  of  self-destruction 
was  lying  on  their  Table ;  nor  shrink  from 
their  duty  nor  quail  in  spirit  before  the  in- 
solent dictation  and  domineering  aggres- 
sion of  those  who  were  the  avowedf  ene- 
mies of  our  institutions  and  reckless  advo- 
cates of  all  innovation.  Were  they  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  an 
hostility  which  had  kindled  against  them, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  aggression  on 
their  part,  but  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  incur  the  risk  of  ruin  to  themselves  and 
revolution  in  the  State  ?  Their  Lordships' 
opposition  to  it  should  not  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  mere  consideration  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Bill  were  fraught 
wi  th  irremediable  loss  to  tho^e  who  were  now 
within  reach  of  his  voice,  but  they  should  be 
the  firmer  in  their  resistance  to  it,  because 
it  had  been  attempted  to  be  forced  on  them 
in  the  crisis  of  excitement ;  so  .that  they 
must  adopt  or  reject  it  with  precipitation, 
and  without  being  allowed  the  chance  of 
appealing  from  the  demands  of  popular 
impatience  to  the  public  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  calmer  spirit.  The  object 
of  the  King's  Ministers  was,  to  precipitate 
their  Lordships'  adoption  of  the  measure. 
They  dreaded,  and  justly  too,  the  probable 
return  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  to  habits  suitable  to  her  true  interests 
and  her  old  character.  They  were  little 
disposed  to  improve  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  them  of  attempting  to  renovate 
the  Constitution  by  well-founded  and  ju- 
dicious improvements,  which  might  insure 
its  continuance  for  centuries  to  come. 
Their  Lordships  were  not  to  be  swayed  or 
influenced  by  the  motives  of  any  Adminis- 
tration, in  contradiction  to  a  clear  sense 
of  the  high  duties  of  their  station  in  the 
realm.  If  they,  in  this  important  con- 
juncture, did  that  which  was  right  and 
their  bounden  duty,  they  would  in  return 
possess  not  only  the  reward  of  a  self-ap- 
proving consciousness,  but  be  entitled  to 
be  recognized  as  the  true  friends  of  order 
and  liberty  by  future  ages,  and  draw  down 
on  their  memory  the  gratitude  of  their 
country. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  assured  their 
Lordships,  that  if  they  had  extended  to 
him  their  attention  when  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House  last  night,  he  would  not 
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have  abused  that  indulgence  by  any 
lengthened  trespass  on  their  time.  The 
delay  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
hearing,  though  he  was  afraid  very  imper- 
fectly, the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  who 
had  addressed  himself  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  not  about  to  follow  bis 
noble  friend  into  the  very  wide  and  ex- 
cursive range  he  had  taken,  but  before  he 
offered  any  observations  as  to  his  general 
argument,  he  would  say  a  few  words  on 
some  of  the  preliminary  remarks  which  his 
noble  friend  had  made  to  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  with  the  view  of  condemning  both. 
He  would  not  object  to  his  noble  friend 
for  finding  fault  with  that  policy,  but  he 
could  not  allow  him  to  rest  any  part  of  his 
opposition  to  this  Bill  on  the^  alleged  fail- 
tire  of  financial  or  other  measures  brought 
forward  by  the  present  Government, 
for  in  that  assertion  his  noble  friend 
had  been  mistaken ;  and  if  his  noble 
friend  had  only  studied  what  passed  in  that 
House,  or  had  he  attended  it  personally, 
which  it  was  well  known  his  noble  friend 
did  not  always,  he  would  have  heard,  that 
measures  had  been  introduced  on  most 
important  subjects,  and,  so  far  from  being 
failures,  many  of  these  had  passed 
with  his  approbation,  as  far  as  that  could 
be  inferred  from  his  not  having  objected 
to  them  by  his  speech  or  by  vote.  The 
measures  for  making  some  important  and 
valoable  changes  in  the  law  had  been  part 
of  these,  and  to  those  his  noble  friend  had 
not  objected. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  said,  he  had  not 
alluded  to  any  measures  for  altering  the 
law. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  begged  his 
noble  friend's  pardon.  He  had  under- 
■toed  him  to  allude  to  all  the  measures 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Govern- 
ment, and,  amongst  others,  to  changes 
made  in  the  law,  all  of  which  his  noble 
friend  had  said  were  failures.  His  noble 
friend's  words,  he  believed  were,  not  that 
the  Ministers  had  failed  in  one  measure, 
but  that  they  had  succeeded  in  none. 
Now  one  of  these  was  the  alteration  with 
respect  to  the  Bankruptcy  Courts,  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  never  made 
any  objection  in  its  progress  through  that 
House.  Had  not  his  noble  friend  now 
for  the  first  time  stated  his  objection  to 
that  measure  ? 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  beeged  to  say  to 
his  noble  friend,  that  he  had  made  no  such 
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objection.  He  had  confined  himself  to 
the  financial  measures  introduced  by  the 
present  Government. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
his  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Government  was  formed  there  was 
evinced  a  disposition  to  change  every  thing. 
Now  it  did  so  happen,  that  many  of 
the  measures  introduced  to  effect  those 
changes  had  passed  through  that  House, 
and  his  noble  friend  had  not  given  to  any 
of  them  the  benefit  of  his  great  talents. 
He  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose 
them,  thoueh  they  formed  part  of  that 
system  to  which  his  noble  friend  had  now 
stated  his  objection.  His  noble  friend 
had  stated  that  all  the  financial  measures 
of  the  present  Government  had  failed,  and 
been  withdrawn.  Was  his  noble  friend 
in  the  House  when  the  bill  for  doing  away 
with  the  coal-duties  passed — was  he  in  the 
House  when  the  wine-duties  bill  was  dis- 
cussed ?  Was  he  present  when  the  bill 
relating  to  the  cotton-trade  had  passed? 
Did  he  know  that  the  alterations  which  he 
described  as  failures  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  and  had  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  cot- 
ton-trade of  Manchester,  and  was  impart- 
ing life  and  vigour  to  that  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  north  of  Ireland?  These 
measures  had  all  passed  that  House,  and 
yet  his  noble  friend  had.  not  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  single  objection  to  any  of 
them  until  now  that  he  came  forward  with 
a  charge  that  they — for  they  were  included 
in  those  which  he  described  as  failures — 
had  been  introduced  and  abandoned.  His 
noble  friend  had  told  them,  that  good 
measures  were  like  good  wine,  the  better 
for  being  long  kept.  The  same  could  not 
always  be  said  of  good  speeches,  for  these 
might  be  kept  too  long,  as  that  of  his 
noble  friend  had  proved.  While  his 
noble  friend  was  industriously  employed 
in  his  closet,  these  things  to  which  he 
now  objected  were  passed  with  unanimity 
by  their  Lordships.  His  noble  friend, 
with  that  wit  which  no  one  admired  more 
than  he  did,  had  spoken  with  a  sneer  at 
the  philosophers  of  Birmingham  who 
might  be  returned  under  this  Bill,  but 
who  were  not  so  well  Qualified  to  attend 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  the  members 
for  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum ;  but  if  his 
memory  did  not  misgive  him,  his  noble 
friend  had  himself  attempted  to  generate 
one  of  those  philosophers,  and  had  failed, 
for  he  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of  the 
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franchise  from  East  Retford  to  Birming- 
ham, in  order  to  give  the  people  of  that 
place  the  opportunity  of  electing  one  of 
those  philosophers,  who,  there  was  good 
reason  for  believing,  would  he  found  as 
capable  of  attending  to  their  interests  as 
men  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  with 
whom  they  had  no  connexion  whatever. 
His  noble  friend  had  told  them,  that  if 
this  Bill  passed,  public  men  would  6nd 
great  difficulty  in  getting  into  Parliament 
if  they  were  opposed  in  any  thing  to 
popular  feeling,  and  he  illustrated  it  by 
stating,  that  in  the  coalition  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  which  he  said  was 
more  unpopular  than  the  A nti- reformers 
at  present,  that  difficulty  was  felt,  and 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  nearly  excluded;  but 
his  noble  friend,  who  was  a  very  accurate 
historian  in  other  matters,  did  not  seem  to 
have  read  history  down  to  the  coalition  in 
1782.  Mr.  Fox  was  elected  in  that  year 
for  the  populous  city  of  Westminster; 
thus  showing  that  the  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  forget  the  gratitude  they  owed  to 
public  men,  nor  to  overlook  the  claims  of 
talent  and  character.  He  would  not,  as 
he  had  stated,  then  follow  the  arguments 
of  his  noble  friend,  but  would  rather  refer 
to  those  arguments  which  had  been  used 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  debate  by  the 
noble  Lords  opposed  to  it.  Of  that  part  of 
the  arguments  of  those  noble  Lords  which 
did  apply  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  the 
far  greater  portion  was  in  support  of  them 
rather  than  against  them.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  able  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Harrowby) — certainly  one  of 
the  ablest  which  he  had  ever  heard  himdeli^ 
verin  that  House;  and  he  could  assure  him, 
that  if  the  noble  Earl  had  not  told  them 
that  he  was  exerting  all  his  ingenuity  to 
find  some  good  ground  to  vote  against  l;he 
Bill,  he  should  have  expected  from  part  of 
his  arguments  that  he  intended  to  vote 
in  favour  of  it.  The  noble  Earl  had  said, 
that  if  he  were  to  collect  all  the  speeches 
and  pamphlets  that  had  beeh  delivered 
and  written  against  Reform,  by  those  who 
now  supported  this  Bill,  he  could  make 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever 
delivered  on  the  subject.  Now  he  (the 
noble  Marquis)  would  say,  that  if  he  were 
to  select  and  contrast  the  omissions,  con- 
cessions, and  he  might,  he  hoped,  without 
offence,  say  inconsistencies,  of  those  noble 
Lords  who  had  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
opposite  side  since  the  commencement  of 
this  debate,  they  would  furnish  no  slight 


argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
Reform,  and  of  much  of  the  great  prin-* 
ciple  of  this  Bill;  for  it  certainly  did 
happen,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those 
noble  Lords,  in  contending  that  their 
Lordships  should  not  change  becauser 
public  opinion  had  changed,  who  had  not, 
in  fact,  shown,  though  in  different  de- 
grees, that  their  opinions  had  actually 
undergone  no  slight  degree  of  change  on 
this  subject.  He  felt,  undoubtedly,  that 
in  discussing  this  question,  he  laboured 
under  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  with  those 
noble  Lords  in  all  the  premises  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  them  in  stating  the 
reasons  for  the  opposition  which  they  gave 
to  the  Bill.  He  would  state  frankly  and 
without  disguise,  that  there  was  no  opin- 
ion which  he  held  more  strongly,  than 
that  all  political  change  was  an  evil  in 
itself,  and,  being  an  evil  in  itself,  it  was 
more  especially  so  in  a  form  of  society  so 
complicated  and  so  far  advanced  in 
civilization  as  ours.  He  felt  with  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  that  the  conditioQ 
of  no  society  could  be  safe,  in  which 
property  did  not  exercise^  if  not  a  com- 
manding, at  least  a  great  influence  upon 
the  Government.  He  admitted,  with  them, 
that  the  existing  relations  between  man 
and  man,  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  which  have  descended  in 
any  country  from  remote  antiquity,  are 
more  easily  retained  than  the  relations 
which  may  rise  up  under  new  institutions, 
though  much  inferior,  perhaps,  tO/the  old 
ones,  but  not  so  interwoven  with  the 
habits  of  those  who  live  under  them.  Ad- 
mitting these  principles,  closing  with  these 
premises,  there  was  still  one  inference 
drawn  from  them  by  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  with  which  he  could  not  close, 
and  which  he  must  deny — namely,  that  it 
had  been  at  all  times  the  character  of  the 
institutions  and  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  to  oppose  a  rigid  and  stubborn 
resistance  to  all  propositions  of  improve* 
ment  in  our  usages  and  laws.  He  bad 
read  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
the  history  of  our  institutions.  If  he 
looked  to  the  Statute-book,  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  himself,  what  were  the  laws  attend* 
ant  on  that  first  great  change  of  public 
opinion  so  strikingly  developed  in  thia 
country  by  the  Reformation — what  were 
the  laws  which  defined,  and  limited,, and 
restricted  the  Royal  prerogative,  under  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  —  what 
were  the  laws  which  altered  the  succession 
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to  the  Throne,  after  the  Revolution,  and 
secured  the  descent  of  the  Crown  to  the 
house  of  Hanover — what  were  the  laws 
which  sanctioned  and  ratified  the  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  «-«nd  still 
more,  what  were  the  laws  which  sanctioned 
and  ratified  the  Union  between  England 
and  Ireland — what  were  the  laws,  inferior 
to  none  in  force  and  violence,  but  equal  to 
all  that    he  had   already   mentioned  in 
policy,  by  which  three- fifths  of  the  voters 
of  Ireland  were  recently  disfranchised — if 
he  looked  at  the  Statute-book,  he  was 
obliged,  he  repeated,  to  ask  himself,  what 
were  all  these  laws  but  so  many  cases  in 
which  the  old  institutions  of  the  country 
were  made  to  bend  to  a  great,  he  would 
even  say  an  immense  political  expediency, 
and  in   which   the    changes    introduced 
rested  upon  nothine  else  save  that  ex- 
pediency for  their  defence  and  justifica- 
tion.    He  aakl,  that  so  far  from  that  rigid 
and  stubborn  adherence  to  existing  insti- 
tutions, which  never  varied  under  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  which  prevailed  in  former  times, 
being  a  leading  feature  and  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  in  our  Constitution,  the 
real  feature  of  the  Constitution,  its  most 
genuine  characteristic,  had  been,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons,  to  absorb  into 
itself  all  the  political  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, consisting — as  that  strength  always 
did  and  always  must  consist — of  wealth 
and  of  knowledge  —of  wealth  diffused,  and 
of  knowledge  diffused,  among  the  different 
cIsMses  of  the  community.     He  was  glad 
to   learn  from  the  speech  with  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  closed  the  debate  of  last 
night,  that  the  noble   Duke  fully  con- 
curred  in   the   principles  which  he  (the 
Marquis  of    Lansdown)    had  taken   the 
liberty  of  laying  down  to  their  Lordships 
on  a  former  occasion.    The  noble  Duke 
and  himself  evidently  agreed  in  the  prin- 
ciples they  embraced,  though  they  difiered 
somewhat  in  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples.   The  noble  Duke  had  represented 
him  to  have  said,  that  the  strength  of  the 
country  consisted  of  its  wealth  and  its 
learning.     He  believed  that  he  had  not 
used  the  word   ^Meaming,"  he  believed 
that  he  had  said  *'  knowledge.''    If  he  had 
•aid  '*  learning/'  he  did  not  mean  by  it 
aoadeoiical   eruditk>o,  or    that   pedantic 
acquisition   of  petty   information  which 
sometimes  was  obtained  by  students  in 
their  closets.    He  had  been  speaking  of 
Uiat  knowledge  which  in  its  dinosion  was 


power,  and  of  that  wealth  which,  not  ia 
accumulated  masses,  but  generally  distri- 
buted, enabled  men  to  judge  of  what  was 
most  expedient  to  their  own    interests. 
The  real  characteristic  of  the  Constitution 
was  such  as  he  had  described ;  and  if  it 
had  not  possessed  that  characteristic  of 
absorbing  in  itself  the  combined  strength 
of  the  community,  and  of  bending  to  the 
changes  of  opinion  which  took  place  ia 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  he  verily 
believed  that  their  Lordships  would  have 
found,  in  looking  to  the  various  laws  to 
which  he  had  just  referred,  that  if  they 
had  not  been  passed,  those  institutions  on 
which  they  now  placed  so  much  value 
would,  instead  of  descending  magnificently 
down  the  stream  of  time,   as  they  had 
descended    to  us,  have  been  left   long 
before  this  a  mere  wreck  upon  the  shore. 
He  wonld  further  call  the  atteatk>n  of 
their  Lordships  to  some  of  those  obaer- 
vations  upon  this  Bill  which  had   been 
offered  to  their  Lordships  last  night  by  the 
noble  Duke  who   then    terminated    the 
debate.      He  had  heard,  certainly  with 
great  astonishment,  the  opinion  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  expressed  regarding  the 
declaration — and  with  all  deference  to  the 
noble  Duke,  he  must  style  it  the  unfortu- 
nate declaration — which    he   had  made 
against  all  Reform  on  the  first  or  second 
night  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
He  had  heard  the  explanation  which  the 
noble  Duke  gave  of  that  declaration  last 
night,  when  he  said  that  he  made  it  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  not  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament.     The  noble  Duke  had  told 
them  that  as  a  Minister  of  the  King, 
whatever  his  opinions  might  be  as   an 
individual — ^and  the  noble  Duke  had  not 
informed  the   House  what  his    opinions 
were,  neither  had  he  (the   Marquis   of 
Lansdown)  any  right  to  complain  of  the 
noble  Duke  for  not  giving  it  that  informa- 
tion— the  noble  Duke,  he  repeated,  had 
told  them  that,  as  a  Minister  of  the  King^ 
he  felt  himself  debarred  from  proposing 
any  project  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  or, 
indeed,  from  any  other  course,  save  that 
of  preserving    the    Constitution    of  the 
country.      He  must  say,  that  from  the 
noble  Duke  he  should  have  expected  a 
policy  quite  the  reverse  of  this ;  and  until 
he  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  he 
thought  that,  in  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Ministers  were  placed,  they  would 
have  had  the  noble  Duke's  high  authority  to 
support  them  in  the  line  of  conduct  which 
2X9 
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they  thought  it  right  to  follow.  Never,  before 
this  occasion,  bad  he  given  his  support  to 
any  proposition  for  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  confessed  fairly,  and  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  believe  him 
when  he  stated,  that  no  popular  clamour, 
no  intimidation,  as  it  was  styled,  from 
without,  would  have  induced  him  now  to 
come  to  the  opinion  that  Reform  was 
needed,  if  he  had  not  been  conscientiously 
convinced  of  its  correctness — he  confessed 
fairly,  that  though  he  had  not  been  blind 
to  the  abuses  which  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  our  Representative  system, 
he  had  thought  it  a  safer  course  to  wait 
until  he  saw  a  recommendation  coming 
from  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  make 
some  change  in  that-  system — a  recom- 
mendation which  would  give  facilities  to 
the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
would  enable  the  country  to  know  where 
those  alteration  were  leading  it.  This  was 
the  ground  upon  which  he  had  formerly 
abstained  from  supporting,  and  upon 
which  he  now  came  forward  to  support, 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
thought  that  he  had  the  high  authority  of 
the  noble  Duke  to  justify  the  course  which 
he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  was  then 
pursuing.  For  what  was  it  that  the  noble 
Duke  said,  when  he  came  forward  to 
propose  his  immortal  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects ?  The  noble  Duke  had  said,  that  he 
felt  himself  debarred  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual from  supporting  that  measure,  be- 
cause it  was  not  brought  forward  as  a 
measure  which  had  the  approbation  of  the 
King's  Government.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  from  any  invidious  feeling  to  the  noble 
Duke,  but  because  he  thought  that  the 
language  which  the  noble  Duke  then  used 
was  marked  by  his  usual  prudence,  dis- 
cretion, and  good  sense.  He  recollected 
that  the  noble  Duke  had  told  their  Lord- 
ships on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  asked 
by  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh  to  support 
the  question  of  Emancipation,  that  he  had 
replied  by  asking  that  noble  Lord  whether 
the  measure  Avhich  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  had  the  sanction  of 
the  King's  Government,  and  that,  when  he 
was  told  that  it  had  not,  he  had  refused 
to  support  it  until  it  was  introduced  with 
that  sanction.  The  tables,  however,  were 
to  be  turned  in  the  case  of  Reform.  In 
the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  soon 
as  the  Royal  sanction  was  obtained  to  the 
introdactibn  of  that  measure  into  Parlia* 


ment,  the  only  thing  which  Ministers  had 
to  do,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Duke,  was  to  bring  it  forward,  and 
to  pass  it  with  all  speed.  In  the  case  of 
Reform,  however,  that  course  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  recommended  so  strongly 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  was  the  only  course  which  Mi- 
nisters ought  not  to  follow.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  allow  him  to 
state,  that  this  intimation  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  Duke,  of  a  possible  change  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, placed  the  noble  Duke  in  the  list  of 
those  noble  Peers  who  had  alreadv  avowed 
themselves  the  converts  to  a  certain  degree 
of  Reform  ;  and  that  list — strange  to  say 
— included  the  name  of  every  Peer  who 
had  yet  spoken  against  this  Bill,  with 
the  exception  of  a  noble  friend  of  his  (the 
Earl  of  Mansfield);  for  every  one  of  those 
noble  Lords — with  great  caution  indeed — 
with  considerable  hesitation — with  a  dis- 
position sometimes  to  go  backward,  and 
sometimes  to  go  forwards,  not  defining 
very  clearly  what  they  meant,  but  blunder- 
ing in  the  dark  about  a  meaning — had 
given  the  House,  in  the  progress  of  their 
speeches,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
they  were  labouring  under  the  melancholy 
impression  that  there  were  strong  reasons 
for  moving,  and  that  they  could  H30t  stand 
where  they  now  were.  They  were,  there- 
fore, with  one  solitary  exception,  all 
favourable  to  some  plan  of  l^^eform.  jS^ow» 
if  this  plan  of  Reform,  which  existed  in 
their  eyes,  whatever  shape  it  might 
assume — 

"  If  shape  that  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either.'' 

If  this  plan  of  Reform  which  existed  in 
the  recesses  of  their  minds,  and  in  the 
secrets  of  their  counsels,  had  indeed  either 
shape  or  substance,  the  people  of  England 
had  a  right  to  complain,  that  six  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  present  Bill  had 
been  submitted  to  their  notice,  and  that 
still  no  information  was  communicated  to 
them  of  that  nostrum  which  was  to  act 
as  the  antidote  to  the  bane  which  Minist- 
ers had  been  said  to  have  forced  upon  the 
country,  and  to  have  imperiously  required 
their  Lordships  to  adopt  [hear!].  He 
was  glad,  that  the  noble  Marquis,  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry) cried  out  '^  hear" 
so  lustily,  for  perhaps  the  noble  Marqois 
would  come  forward  that  evemng  at  a 
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Parliamentary  Reformer,   and   tell  them 
what  his  nostrum  was.     With  all  defer- 
ence  to  the  noble  Marquis,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  tell  him  once  more»  that  the  people 
of  England  had  a  right  to  complain,  that 
although   the  necessity  for  an   efficient 
Reform  had  been  stated  at  an  early  period 
of  the  last  session — although  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  Parliament  had  taken  place  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions 
of  the  people  as  to  the  existence  of  that 
necessity — although  the  present  Bill,  after 
long  and  mature  discussion,  had  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons — and  al- 
though it  had  now  arrived  at  its  second 
stage  in  the  House  of  Peers — they  were 
still  left  without  the  means  of  knowing 
what  remedy  the  noble  Marquis  and  his 
friends  had  in  store  for  them,  and  what 
that  safety  was»  which  existed  in  his  plan, 
or  in  the  plan  of  his  noble  associates,  and 
yet  could  not  be  found  in   that  of  the 
Ministry.     "  All  that  we  can  learn  at  pre- 
sent is,'*  said  the  noble   Marquis,  '*  that 
the  noble  Lords  opposite  have  made  some 
progress  in  their  plan,  and  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  it  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  at  certain  times,  might 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England, 
though  they  will  not  vouchsafe  to  tell  us 
what  those  things  are.     So  that,  when  we 
have  embarked  on  this  voyage,  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  dangers  and  perils  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  and  still  less  unconscious 
of  the  formidable  degree  to  which  those 
dangers  and  those  perils  will  increase  by 
delay,  it  turns  out,  that  all  the  noble  Lords 
opposite,  save  one,  have  been  dropping 
down  with  us  to  St.  Helen's,  and  are  lying 
at  single  anchor  to  join  with  us  in  such 
voyage,  if  it  shall  appear  expedient.     1 
must  say,  that  when  it  is  imputed  to  us, 
that  my  noble  friend  near  me  is  acting  the 
part  of  an  impostor  and  an  empiric,  and 
IS  dealing  out  to  the  public  noxious  wares 
instead  of  wholesome  commodities,  it  is 
rather  hard,  that  those  who  think  them- 
selves by  prescription  the  only  real  State 
physicians — admitting,  as  they  do,  that 
Ihey  see  the  disorder  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  remedy — should  keep  their  great 
•eience  to  themselves,  and  that  the  public 
should  still  be  obliged,  in  want  of  a  regular 
remedy,  to  put  up  with  the  quackery  of 
my  noUe  friend  because  nothing  else  can 
be  obtained.    There  have  been  a  great 
many  differences,  and  of  no  trifling  nature, 
among  all  the  noble  Lords  who  have  yet 
•pokeo  of  a  reoMdy,    There  baa  been  % 


great  desire  amongst  them  all  to  find 
something  to  propose  for  your  Lordships' 
consideration,  and  every  one  of  them, 
without  exception,  has  stated  some  con- 
cession he  was  willing  to  grant.  Nay,  even 
my  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Mansfield), 
who  spoke  so  vigorously  against  every 
species  of  Reform,  was  at  last  so  moved 
by  the  palpable  necessity  for  some  change, 
as  to  give  some  small  contribution  to  the 
new  Reform  stock,  to  which  all  the  noble 
Lords  at  the  other  side  of  the  House  were 
now  subscribing.  My  noble  friend  would 
do  something  to  diminish  bribery  at  elec- 
tions. That  is  the  only  concession  of  my 
noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Man^eld :  I  offered  no 
opinion  at  all  on  the  subject  of  bribery. 

The  Marquis  of  Lcutsdawn :  I  beg  my 
noble  friend's  pardon.  I  am  sorry  that  ( 
committed  him  hastily. to  the  opinion, 
that  bribery  is  inexpedient.  My  noble 
friend  then  will  do  nothing ;  but  that  is 
not  the  case  with  the  other  noble  Lords 
near  him.  They  have  all  a  remedy  for 
the  abuses  of  our  Representative  system, 
but  their  remedies  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  My  noble  friend,  the  noble  Baron 
(Lord  WharnclifFe)  who  followed  my  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
debate,  in  a  speech  replete  with  good 
sense  and  ability,  fairly  stated  to  your 
Lordships,  that  he  was  ready  to  concede 
the  whole  principle  of  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill.  The  debate,  however,  had  gone  but 
very  little  further,  when  the  noble  Duke 
travelled  out  of  his  course  to  discuss  the 
Representation  of  Scotland,  and  told  us, 
that  that  Representation  was  consonant 
to  a  perfect  state  of  society,  and  that 
under  it  Scotland  had  obtained  great 
prosperity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared,  that 
he  had  not  said  a  word  of  the  kind. 
What  he  had  said  was  this,  that  no  country 
was  better  governed  than  Scotland,  or  had 
advanced  more  in  commerce,  intelligence, 
and  prosperity,  than  that  country  within 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  :  Exactly  so ; 
but  when  the  noble  Duke  said,  that  Scot- 
land was  the  best  governed  country  in  the 
world,  he  used  it  as  an  argument,  that  the 
Representation  of  Scotland  was  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  that  good  government,  and  of  that 
prosperity  which  had  followed  in  the  train 
of  that  good  government.  All  that  I  can 
•tate  on  this  subject  U|  that  in  all  tha 
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observations  which  the  noble  Duke  has 
made  regarding  the  prosperity  of  Scotland, 
and  its  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, I  fully  concur.  No  one  can 
witness  that  improving  country  without 
agreeing,  that  it  presents  a  striking  picture 
of  tivilization  and  refinement.  There  is 
its  capital,  which  by  the  industry,  and 
talents,  and  acute  investigation  of  its 
inhabitants,  has  become  the  centre  of 
northern  civilization,  and  has  justly  ac> 
quired  the  title  of  Modem  Athens.  There 
is  Glasgow,  which  has  covered  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  with  its  steam-boats,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  with  its  ships. 
[Lord  EllenboTough^  reminded  the  noble 
Marquis,  that  he  was  a  member  of  that 
Government  which  had  endeavoured  to 
impose  a  tax  on  steam-engines  and  on 
steam-ships.]  The  noble  Baron  is  offer- 
ing us  a  supplement  to  the  joke  which  his 
noble  friend  near  him  endeavoured  to  cut, 
though  with  most  miserable  success,  on 
our  measures  of  finance.  I  could  say 
something  on  the  measures  of  finance  of 
the  noble  Baron  and  his  friends,  but,  in 
mercy  to  them,  and  to  your  Lordships, 
who  have  already  been  fatigued  sufificiently 
by  the  introduction  of  topics  foreign  to 
this  debate,  I  abstain.  I  was  observing, 
before  I  met  with  the  interruption  of  the 
noble  Baron,  that  there  was  Glasgow, 
which  covered  the  Clyde  with  its  steam- 
boats, and  the  Atlantic  with  its  ships,  and 
I  was  proceeding  to  notice  what  I  consi- 
dered to  be  the  other  signs  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Scotland.  But  who  is  there  who 
will  tell  me,  that  all  this  prosperity  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Superiorities  of  Scot- 
land ?  The  only  superiority  which  I  can 
discover  there,  is  the  superiority  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  superiority,  too,  of  unrepre- 
sented education  ;  that  superiority  which 
we  wish  to  introduce  into  the  Legislature, 
and  which  the  noble  Duke  would  exclude 
for  ever,  by  adhering  rigidly  and  stubbornly 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  One 
great  feature  of  the  present  Bill  is,  that  it 
will  include  in  the  constituency  of  the 
countfy,  its  knowledge  as  well  as  its 
power— that  it  will  bring  within  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution,  those  who  ought  never 
to  have  been  excluded  from  it,  and  that 
it  will  connect  them  with  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  closest  and  most 
indissoluble  ties.  The  noble  Duke  has 
also  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  amount 
of  Representation  which  is  to  be  extended 
to  other  places  which  have  hitherto  been 


unrepresented  ;  and,  in  order  to  deter  us 
from  such  a  measure,  has  stated  instances 
of  the  abuses  attendant  on  the'  Represent- 
ation of  large  populous  towns,  as  they 
exist  at  present.  He  has  selected  his  in- 
stances—and very  curious  Instances  they 
are  too— from  the  towns  of  Dublin  and 
Liverpool."  [The  Duke  of  Wellington  dis- 
claimed having  made  any  allusion  to 
Liverpool— It  was  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.] 
He  was  sorrv  that  he  had  attributed  to 
the  noble  Duke  sentiments  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  near  him;  but  he 
was  quite  sure,  that  the  noble  Duke  would 
not  feel  himself  injured  by  having  any 
sentiments  of  that  noble  Lord  put  inta 
his  mouth.  Reverting  to  the  elections 
for  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  he  observed, 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  great 
abuses  had  occurred  in  both  places.  They 
had  been  informed  of  those  abuses  on  the 
best  authority,  for  they  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  upon  oath  before 
two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— and  what  had  been  the  result  ?  That 
these  instances  of  corruption,  which  were 
intended  to  deter  their  Lordships  from 
extending  the  right  of  Representation  to 
other  large  towns,  were  proved  to  have 
been  committed  only  by  the  freemen  of 
Liverpool,  whom  this  Bill  did  away  wjth, 
and  not  by  the  householders  of  Liverpool, 
whom  this  Bill  introduced  into  the  Repre- 
sentation. His  noble  friend  near  him  ob- 
served,  that  some  of  these  freemen  were 
also  householders.  On  that  he  would  say 
a  word  or  two  directly.  But  he  begged 
to  impress  this  on  their  Lordships  once 
more,  that  at  Liverpool  all  the  bribery 
attached  to  the  freemen  only.  In  the 
Representation  of  Liverpool,  which  was 
selected  to  deter  their  Lordships  from  in- 
curring the  hazards  of  this  Bill,  there  was 
something  peculiarly  curious.  All  the 
householders  were  excluded  from  voting. 
Out  of  2,400  persons,  who  as  householders 
of  that  town  were  qualified  to  act  as 
Jurors,  there  were  only  eighty  that  had  votes 
for  its  Representatives.  All  the  other 
householders  were  excluded.  The  late 
Mr.  Roscoe,  who  by  his  talents  and  his 
virtues  had  given  to  the  town  of  Liverpool 
a  celebrity  which  it  did  not  previously 
enjoy<-*that  great  and  good  man,  who, 
with  all  his  sons,  was  established  in  busi- 
ness in  that  town,  had  not  a  vote  for  its 
Representatives ;  but  their  gardener  had. 
And  yet  their  Lordships  were  to  be  told, 
diat  it  waa  an  argument  against  this  BiU| 
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that  it  would  dltfronchise  freemen,  who 
from  l>etng  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Roscoe's 
menial  servant,  were  exposed  to  bribery, 
ind  that  it  would  enfVanchise  men  like 
Mr.  Roscoe,  who  were  far  above  bribery. 
The  noble  Earl,  who  had  taken  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  debate  of  last  night 
(Harrowby)  hud  stated  his  apprehensions 
and  his  objections  to  what  he  would  call 
the  conjectural  consequences  of  the  Bill, 
and  had  blamed  the  noble  Earl  near  htm 
(Earl  Grey)  for  having  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  them  in  his  speech.  The  noble  Earl 
had  stated  that  one  of  his  apprehensipns 
was,  that  when  the  new  constituencies 
framed  under  this  Bill  should  get  to  work, 
they  would  overawe  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  would  thus  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  taxation  and  to  the  national  debt 
of  the  country.  He  could  have  wished 
that  the  noble  Earl,  before  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  that  rash  assertion,  had  con- 
sidered who  the  10/.  householders  were. 
He  held  at  that  moment  in  his  hand  a 
paper-^and  it  was  a  curious  paper,  as 
serving  to  illustrate  that  which  he  was 
always  glad  to  illustrate — namely,  the 
great  and  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in 
England — he  held  in  his  hand,  he  repeat- 
ed, a  paper,  which  gave  a  return  of  the 
number  of  accounts  kept  at  the  Bank  for 
dividends.  He  found  from  that  paper, 
that  out  of.  274,823  persons  keeping  ac- 
counts there,  264,668  were  persons  having 
less  than  200/.  a-year.  He  asked  the 
noble  Earl,  whether  it  was  not  a  degree  of 
probability,  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
that  these  individuals  would  compose  a 
great  portion  of  the  new  10/.  constituency? 
And  if  they  did  compose  a  great  portion 
of  that  constituency,  what  l>ecame  of  his 
apprehensions  ?  Did  the  noble  Earl  sup- 
pose, that  these  individuals,  who,  he  said, 
would  Issue  such  peremptory  mandates  to 
their  Representatives,  and  whose  voices 
he  described  as  already  thundering  in  the 
ears  of  their  Lordships — did  the  noble 
Earl»  be  repeated,  suppose,  that  those 
individuals  would  tell  their  Representatives 
to  do  what  they  liked  on  other  matters, 
but  to  take  care,  above  all  things,  that 
tl>ey  touched  the  dividends  ?  He  would 
put  it  to  the  noble  Earl,  whether  such 
conduct  would  not  be  as  devoid  of  common 
sense,  and  of  common  prudence,  as  that 
man's  conduct  would  be  who  should  say 
to' his  steward —"  Do  what  you  will  to  my 
eetatei  but  take  care  that  no  rents  are 
paid  10  me  T*    There  was  another  objec- 


tion to  the  Bill,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Duke  who  termi- 
nated the  debate  last  night  The  noble 
Duke  had  insinuated,  that  as  all  the 
members  of  this  new  constituency  were  of 
one  class,  they  would  therefore,  on  Jihat 
account,  be  more  accessible  to  bribery. 
Now,  in  making  that  assertion,  the  noble 
Duke  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  this 
new  constituency  included  all  householders 
above  10/.,  as  well  as  all  householders  of 
that  amount;  that  this  uniformity  of  suf- 
frage included  every  thing  from  10/.  to 
10,000/. :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
was  no  uniformity,  but  the  greatest  in- 
equalitv  in  voting,  and  no  ground  for  the 
supposition,  that  the  whole  of  these  voters 
would  be  accessible  to  bribery. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  stated  that  these  voters 
would  be  particularly  accessible  to  briberv. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  there  Would 
be  a  greater  spirit  of  combination  among 
them  than  was  known  under  the  present 
system. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  said,  that  it 
came  to  much  the  same  thing.  There 
would  be  no  more  chance  of  combination 
than  of  corruption  among  these  new  voters ; 
for  he  was  happy  to  state,  there  would  be 
in  the  towns  more  voters  occupying  houses 
above  15/.  than  houses  of  10/.  The  noble 
Duke,  in  stating  his  apprehensions  on  this 
subject,  and  in  referrmg  to  the  history  of 
this  demand,  or,  he  should  rather  say,  of 
this  wish  for  Reform,  had  stated,  that  the 
whole,  or  if  not  the  whole,  the  greater  part 
of  it,  had  proceeded  from  the  events  which 
took  place  at  Paris  in  last  Jul  v.  He  was 
inclined  to  dispute  that  position.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  history  of  England,  he  found 
that  this  demand  for  Reform  was  an  opin- 
ion which  had  been  growing  up  long,  very 
long,  in  this  country.  [A  noble  Lord : 
Only  since  the  American  war.]  Only 
since  the  American  war !  Oh  no,  it  had 
its  existence  long  before  the  American 
war.  But  even  if  it  had  received  its  ex- 
istence at  that  time,  an  opinion  of  mis* 
government  which  had  becm  growino:  up 
for  the  last  fifty  years  was  one  wnick 
deserved  and  ought  to  meet  the  serious 
attention  of  every  Administration.  The 
noble  Duke  had  said,  that  this  opinion 
had  advanced  neither  rapidly  nor  uniformly. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  sucn 
an  opinion  should  not  progress  either  with 
rapidity  or  with  uniformity.  Those  changes 
which  acted  on  the  opinions  of  large 
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order.  The  noble  Marquis  felt  that  his  col- 
leaguecommitted  himself,  and  he  wanted  to 
soften  it  down.  What  could  be  so  effici- 
ent as  the  Bill  itself,  or  something  almost 
entirely  the  same?  Would  the  noble 
£arl|  after  his  statement  on  this  question, 
submit  to  any  alterations  in  the  substance 
of  this  Bill  ?  Certainly  not.  And  he  de- 
fied the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Marquis 
to  get  out  of  this  dilemma.  He  considered 
the  Bill  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
principled ;  because  it  robbed  large  classes 
of  the  people  of  their  vested  rights — rights 
that  had  been  handed  down  by  their  ancest- 
ors, and  which  they  were  bound  to  preserve 
for  their  posterity ;  because  it  subverted  all 
the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
undermined  that  glorious  fabric  which 
had  been  the  work  and  the  admiration 
of  ages;  and  because,  if  noble  Lords 
would  look  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
another  House,  they  would  see  that  the 
Government  had  departed,  in  the  progress 
of  the  measure,  from  every  principle  on 
which  they  had  set  out,  and  had  shifted 
their  ground  in  all  ways  they  thought 
likely  to  keep  the  Whigs  in  power.  The 
details  of  the  Bill  were  most  ingeniously 
devised  for  the  great  object  of  its  framers, 
that  Whig  supremacy  should  be  eternal. 
In  every  decision  that  had  been  made  as 
to  schedule  A,  and  every  change  in  sche- 
dule B,  the  ruling  object  had  been  to  ex- 
tinguish and  put  down  all  the  Tory  interests 
in  the  country.  He  would  accuse  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  grossest  partiality  in  all  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  and  would  particularly 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  cases 
of  the  counties  of  Durham,  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  which  had  been  so 
strongly  and  ably  exposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  was  another  point,  in 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  which  he  had  some  interest,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  noble 
friend  of  his  (Lord  Durham),  from  the 
heavy  affliction  that  had  befallen  him,  he 
was  unwilling  to  notice,  and  which,  from 
its  being  personal,  he  felt  some  difficulty 
in  adverting  to ;  but  it  was  so  strange  and 
so  strong  a  case,  that  he  could  not  pass  it 
over  altogether  in  silence.  There  was  a 
clause  in  this  Bill,  by  which  freemen  of 
cities  or  boroughs  residing  within  seven 
miles  of  the  places  of  which  they  were 
free,  were  to  retain  their  votes.  Now  it 
singularly  happened,  that  all  the  freemen 
in  the  interest  of  his  noble  friend,  to  whom 
be  bad  alludedi  resided  within  the  seven 


miles,  and  that  those  in  the  interest  of  the 
humble  individual  who  addressed  their 
Lordships  resided  only  within  nine  miles, 
and  yet  the  identical  number  seven  miles 
had  been  thus  curiously,  he  ought  not  to 
say  designedly,  fixed  on.  This,  however^ 
was  not  a  singular  instance,  for  there  were 
many  such— all,  with'  the  shuffling  of  bo» 
roughs  from  schedule  A  to  schedule  B,  and 
from  schedule  B  to  schedule  A,  tending  to 
establish  Whig  power,  with  the  main  view 
of  establishing  and  upholding  the  interests 
of  the  noble  Earl  who  now  supported  and 
ruled  the  councils  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides, the  noble  Earl  was  making  this  con- 
cession on  a  plan  he  much  reprobated  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Question.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said,  that  if  their  Lordships 
had  conceded  in  time  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  all  they  were  entitled  to,  not  the 
slightest  mischief  or  disaffection  would 
have  arisen  in  Ireland.  He  urged  the 
House,  therefore,  to  concede  in  time  on 
this  great  question  of  Reform  ;  but  did  he 
give  the  people  all  they  asked,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  entitled  to,  even  under  his 
fatal  and  impolitic  Bill  ?  The  people  demand- 
ed Radical  Reform,  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  if  the  cry  of  the  majority 
of  Reformers  was  to  be  believed ;  but  did 
the  noble  Earl  give  it  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  he  called  on  the  noble  Lord  to  an- 
swer candidly,  if  he  was  not  convinced 
that  these  measures  were  behind  ?  [Earl 
Qrey :  No,  no !]  Did  the  noble  Earl 
imagine,  then,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  would  long  satisfy  the  people  ?  No, 
they  would  thank  him  for  the  boon  at  the 
moment ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
ceived power,  they  would  instantly  desire 
to  increase  it ;  and  when  once  established 
in  the  first  parallel,  the  Reformers  would 
never  be  satisBed  until  they  had  carried 
the  place.  But  the  noble  Baron  opposite 
said,  the  petitioners  say  not  a  word  about 
Universal  Suffrage  or  the  Ballot.  Certainly 
not ;  and  in  Ireland  the  cry  was  all  for 
Reform :  not  a  word  was  heard  about  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  now.  But  could 
the  noble  Lords,  with  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  looking  at  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  what  was  occurring  aroand 
them,  and  from  the  ver^  example  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  be  so  innocent,  so  blind,  so 
obstinate,  as  to  believe  that  this  seeming 
forbearance  now  arose  from  any  thing  but 
a  cunning  and  deeply-laid  policy  ?  Could 
they  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  the 
Radicals  of  this  country^  w  tbe  people 
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of  Irdaady  directed  as  that  country  was, 
by  one  organ,  would  be  satitfied  with  the 
Reform  Bill  alone  ?  the  thing  was  absurd 
upon  the  face  of  it^  unless  they  chose  to 
forget,  that  before  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  in,  they  made  various  and  solemn 
declarations  of  their  far  more  extensive 
wishes.  As  far  as  Ireland  itself  was  con- 
oemed,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  would  be,  to  deliver  the  country 
vp  to  the  power  of  the  Catholics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  population  returns  which  he 
had  consulted,  he  was  certain  that  the 
Catholics  would  elect  seventy-two  out  of 
the  110  Representatives  for  that  portion 
of  the  empire.  He  felt  and  dreaded  the 
effects  of  this  particular  part  of  the  Bill 
more  strongly  as  an  Irishman,  and  still 
more  strongly  as  a  Protestant,  than  even 
the  Legislative  enactments  as  to  England ; 
for  he  was  satisfied  that  this  was  only 
looked  upon  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  There  was 
another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
carrying  of  this  measure,  to  which  he  could 
not,  as  an  independent  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, entirely  shut  his  eyes.  The  noble 
Earl,  with  an  energy  that  did  him  great 
credit,  disclaimed,  as  he  understood  him, 
any  improper  motive  in  the  recent  eleva- 
tions to  the  Peerage,  and  stated  the  occa- 
sion on  which  they  were  made — ^that  it  was 
not  meant  to  overawe  the  decisions  of  this 
House.  The  noble  Earl's  remarks  on 
those  elevations  were  quite  consistent  with 
what  he  formerly  said,  when  he  spoke  on  the 
occasion  oflhe  Corn-bill,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Minister  was  about  to  make 
Peers  for  a  particular  measure.  He  could 
not  help,  however,  looking  upon  these  new 
creations  as  something  exceedingly  uncon- 
stitutional, especially  after  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  uiiging  their  Lordships  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  unconstitutional  in  this 
sense — that  an  individual  who  had  already 
voted  upon  a  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  be  translated  into  tliis 
House  to  vote  upon  it  again  as  a  Peer. 
Such  a  proceeding  surely  could  never  be 
defended  or  approved  of,and  he,for  one  never 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  was  capable 
of  advising  such  a  measure.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  Charles  Grey  of  former 
times.*  He  should  like  to  see-^-not  the 
Charles  Grey  of  former  times,  but  the 
Earl  Grey,  who,  at  a  time  not  far  distant, 
Itood  forward  99  maofuUy  in  support  of 


the  privileges  of  his  order,  and  supported 
those  by  whose  sound  policy  this  country 
had  been  carried  through  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled difBcuUy  and  danger,  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the«world ;  by 
whose  perseverance  and  steady  resistance 
of  all  revolutionary  attempts  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
own  had  been  continued.  Happily,  de- 
spite the  dangers  of  the  last  half  century, 
this  country  was  still  the  same  England, 
and  God  forbid  that  they  should  now  run 
the  hasard  of  resolution  by  adopting  such 
a  Bill  as  this.  When  the  measure  of  Re- 
form was  first  introduced  into  Parliament, 
it  was  declared  by  the  noble  Earl^  that  it 
would  be  of  a  moderate  nature.  How 
had  the  noble  Earl  answered  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  plan  ?  That  measure  was  lost. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  appealed  to ;  but  when  that 
appeal  was  made,  did  Ministers  shield  the 
King's  name  in  that  sacred  way  whichi  as 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  were  bound 
to  do  ?  or  did  they  not  rather  convert  it 
into  a  powerful  instrument  to  effect  their 
own  views  ?  If  he  understood  the  Consti- 
tution at  all,  the  King's  name  ought  not  to 
be  brought  forward  in  any  election  contest, 
nor  could  the  King  give  his  consent  to  any 
measure  until  it  had  passed  through  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might 
allow  it  to  be  introduced,  but  further  he 
could  not  sanction  it  till  it  was  passed.  But 
at  the  last  general  election,  in  every  county 
and  in  every  town.  Ministers  placed  the 
King's  name  by  the  side  of  Reform.  It  was 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try of  such  a  proceeding  having  taken 
place.  When  did  they  ever  hear  before  of  the 
King  being  united  with  the  mobocracy  of 
the  country?  The  present  Government, 
however,  had  established  the  precedent; 
and  having  assailed  the  very  vitals  of  the 
Constitution,  they  concluded  by  introduc- 
ing a  measure  which  would  overturn  every 
institution  of  the  country.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  had  said,  that  they  should 
concede  in  time.  Was  it  not  by  ill-timed 
concession  that  Neckar,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, brought  his  master  to  the  scaffold? 
While  at  that  very  period  the  British 
Ministry,  amid  difficulties  and  dangen 
almost  as  g^at  as  those  which  distracted 
France,  by  their  firmness  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Pitt  and  under 
the  sway  of  George  3rd,  preserved  their 
Sovereign  and  saTed  the  State,    Woukl 
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^e  noble  Earl  now  become  the  Neckcur  of 
England  ?     Was  he  to  be  hailed  in  that 
character  ?     He  would  not  go  at  length 
into  this  question,  indeed,  he  should  not 
have  risen,  knowing  the  superior  abilities 
of  po  many  that  are  desirous  of  addressing 
their  Lordships,  but  for  the  personal  allu- 
sion of  the  noble  Marquis,  which  seemed 
to  demand  some  answer  from  him.     He 
was  however,  glad  that  he  had  risen,  be- 
cause he  should  stand  recorded  in   this 
debate  as  having  offered  his  humble,  but 
honest  and  hearty  prayer,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would   weigh   well  the 
consequences  of  the  measure  which  they 
proposed.      Although    the    noble    Mar- 
quis and  the  noble   Earl  deprecated  all 
menace,  still  there  was  something  in  the 
noble  •  EarFs  (Earl  Grey)   assertion,  that 
the  Bill  mast  pass,  and  that  he  would 
stand  or  fall  by  the  Bill ;  which  assumed, 
in  his  opinion,  something  savouring  much 
of  the  shape  of  menace;  and  his  address, 
also,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bench,  carried 
with  it  more  of  threat  than  of  conciliation : 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  monitor, 
and  addressed  to  them,  if  not  a  menace 
and  threat,   a   most    extraordinary    and 
unusual,  nay  indecent  caution.    That  cau- 
tion was  a  -most  unusual  and  unstates- 
manlike  proceeding — a  proceeding  which 
he  had  witnessed   with   the  greatest  re- 
gret.    He  believed  that  the  right  reverend 
Lords  who  sat  among  them,  and  took  a 
part  in  their  deliberations,  would  on  this, 
as  on  every  other  occasion,  act  with  honour 
and  integrity,  and  with  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that  the  course  which  they  adopted 
was  the  best  calculated  to  promote  their 
country's  good.  The  noble  Earl  might  have 
allowed  the  right  reverend  Prelates  to  have 
gone  toavote  upon  this  question  without  his 
caution  or  direction,  and  without  receiving 
a  lecture  at  this  hands.     If  the  cause  was 
righteous,  why  should  the  noble  Earl  deem 
it  necessary  to  uphold  it  by  such  an  ex- 
traordinary proceeding?     If  wise,  expe- 
dient, and  advantageous  to  the  country, 
why  should  the  noble  Earl  fear  as  to  the 
support  it   would  receive?     With   these 
observations — standing  before    his   God, 
his  country,  and  his  King — he  would  de- 
clare that  this  Bill  should  have  his  most 
decided  opposition. 

Viscount  Goderich  and  the  Earl  of 
Haddington  rose  together.  There  were 
loud  and  continued  calls  for  each. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  moved  that 
Yisoount  Ooderich  lie  beard. 


A  noble  Lord  on  the  Opposition  side 
moved  that  the  Earl  of  Haddington  be 
heard. 

The  Duke  of  jRtcAmondsaid,  that  yester- 
day three  Peers  addressed  the  House  from 
the  Opposition  side,  and  only  one  from  the 
Ministerial  side.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  noble  Earl  intended  to  speak  against 
the  Bill.  He  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  noble  Earl,  whether  it 
would  not  be  most  consistent  with  fairness 
to  allow  the  noble  Viscount,  who  was  one 
of  those  responsible  for  the  important 
measure  under  consideration,  to  address 
the  House  first. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
but  he  had  not  the  least  desire  to  prevent 
the  noble  Viscount  from  speaking  first. 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  he  had  been 
twice  placed  in  the  painful  situation  of 
being  called  upon  in  opposition  to  two 
noble  friends  for  whom  he  had  the  sincerest 
respect  and  esteem  ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
neither  of  those  noble  Lords  nor  the  House, 
reflecting  upon  his  situation,  would  think 
him  presumptuous  in  presenting  himself 
to  their  notice.  During  the  incidental 
discussions  which  took  place,  he  had 
offered  no  opinion,  although  there  were 
undoubtedly  many  things  to  induce  a  man 
to  come  forward  and  break  silence.  Still 
he  had  persevered  in  abstaining  from 
taking  part  in  these  conversations,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  acting  in  unison  with 
the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  believing  it 
was  the  course  best  calculated  to  keep 
down  in  their  minds  every  feeling  tending 
to  give  any  other  tone  to  a  discussion  so 
momentous,  save  that  of  calm  deliberation. 
He  did,  however,  feel  considerable  anxiety 
to  express  his  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  so  at 
that  moment,  when  he  remembered  the 
remarkable  words  which  had  been  used  by 
a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  on  the 
preceding  evening,  in  a  speech  which  had 
received  much  well-merited  eulogy — words 
which  went  to  attribute  to  the  Ministers  a 
crime  of  which  all  their  Lordships  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  he 
believed  that  this  was  the  case,  he  should 
not  have  the  face  to  present  himself  before 
their  Lordships;  but  he  did  not  feel 
guilty  of  the  charges.  His  con8cien<5e  told 
him  that  he  had  done  nothing  disgraceful, 
that  he  bad  done  nothing  which  was  in- 
coniiit^Qt  with  bit  duty  to  bit  Sovereipi| 
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his  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  impossible^  however,  to  remain  silent 
under  so  grave  a  charge.  The  noble  Earl, 
in  fact,  charged  them  with  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  excitement  which  prevailed.  It 
would  have  been  transitory,  had  it  not  been 
for  them,  said  the  noble  Earl.  If  they 
bad  not  kept  alive  the  flame,  it  would 
have  subsided  as  soon  as  the  people  had 
the  opportunity  and  advantage  of  a  little 
calm  reflection.  If  this,  indeed,  were  the 
right  view  of  the  case,  or  the  true  history 
of  the  question,  he  should  undoubtedly 
admit  the  crime  with  which  the  noble 
Earl  charged  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  but 
he  said,  that  any  man  who  looked  to  th& 
nature  of  the  question,  and  looked  to  the 
history  of  its  progress,  must  take  a  narrow 
and  contracted  view  of  public  feeling,  if  he 
considered  it  founded  on  any  thing  so 
transient  that  a  delay  of  a  few  months 
could  change  its  character.  It  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  friend,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  a  new  one,  but  he  could  not  look 
upon  it  in  that  light,  for  it  bad  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country,  with  more  or 
less  intensity  of  power,  for  a  period  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years.  It  was  a  strange  fact,  that 
when  first  it  was  introduced,  little  com- 
parative disfavour  was  entertained  against 
It  even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  progress  of  its  history,  however,  events 
arose  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
which  naturally  tended  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  men  great  distaste  towards  all 
political  change.  And  if  he  had  been  old 
enough  at  that  time  to  have  taken  part  in 
public  afiairs,  he  should  decidedly  not 
have  supported  any  proposition  of  this 
nature,  but  this  was  a  question  which, 
from  its  nature,  might  slumber,  but  could 
not  sleep ;  and  if  even  it  were  occasionally 
lo  sleep,  there  was  something  in  the  con- 
stitutiou  of  the  human  heart  that  rendered 
it  impossible  it  could  be  extinguished. 
Thus,  although  for  many  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
there  was  comparatively  a  distaste  against 
it,  yet  there  were  many  circumstances  which 
subsequently  occurred  that  tended  to  place 
it  in  a  more  favourable  position.  Many 
things  tended  strongly  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  it,  and  ultimately  to 
give  a  great  and  increased  anxiety  for  its 
consummation.  The  increased  taxation, 
the  altered  state  of  men's  fortunes  by  the 
sudden  change  from  war  to  peace,  added  to 
the  long  continuance  of  that  war,  led  the 
people  to  wish  for  some  change.    A  great 


alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
society.  The  noble  Earl  had  observed, 
that  during  the  period  of  time  from  the 
battles  of  La  Hogue  to  Trafalgar,  and 
from  Blenheim  to  Waterloo,  the  country 
had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  glory  and  pro- 
sperity which  it  might  never  happen  to 
enjoy  again,  and  most  probably  not  under 
a  Reformed  Parliament.  But  he  would 
tell  the  noble  Earl,  that  during  this  period 
there  had  been  a  change,  an  irremediable 
change  in  the  state  of  society.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  glory  and  prosperity, 
there  were  symptoms  of  the  unstable 
nature  of  that  veiy  prosperity,  which  was 
produced  during  that  period.  And  when 
there  came  the  change  from  war  to  peace, 
there  was  scarcely  an  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, mercantile  or  manufacturing,  which 
did  not  sttfier  and  participate  in  those 
sudden  changes  by  which  thousands  of 
persons  actively  employed,  and  enjoying 
comparative  prosperity,  were  exposed  to 
feel  the  effects  of  frequently  recurring 
depressions.  What  was  the  effect  of 
this?  The  people  imagined  that  it  was 
the  result  of  having  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  not  joined  in.  that 
opinion,  neither  did  he  support  the  present 
measure  because  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  present  constitution  of  that  House  was 
not  calculated  to  work  good  to  the  country 
(for  to  say  that,  would  be  to  libel  not  only 
the  House  itself,  but  all  those  who  bad 
acted  with  it,  and  all  those  who  had  lived 
under  it);  but  he  would  contend,  that  it 
was  by  no  means  wonderful,  when  their 
Lordships  looked  at  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  large  masses  of  the  people,  ex- 
posed to  such  changes  as  those  he  had 
mentioned,  should  adopt  the  feeling,  that 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament  was  to  be  found  the  root  of 
the  evils  which  so  vitally  afiected  them, 
and  that  in  a  Reform  of  the  constitution 
of  that  House  was  to  be  found  the  only 
remedy  for  those  evils.  When  the  peace 
came,  men  were  led  to  expect  the  return 
of  many  of  those  blessinn  of  which  they 
thought  that  the  war  had  deprived  them. 
No  one,  however,  could  look  at  what  had 
since  happened,  and  not  be  convinced 
that  they  were,  mistaken  in  their  expecta- 
tions. The  peace  had  not  restored  those 
interests  to.prosperity,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. When  their  Lordships  considered 
what  the  importance  of  the  question  was, 
they  must  feel  convinced  that  it  was  one 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  focgotten 
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by  the  people.    It  had,  however,  received 
an  additional    impalae    from    occasional 
circumstances,  until  at  last  it  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  look  the  question  in  the  face 
and  deal  with  it  as  prudence  might  direct. 
He  would  ask  their  Lordships,  if  nothing 
had  occurred  in  recent  times  reapecting 
this  question,  which  of  itself  was  calculated 
to  give  further  force  to  the  impressions  of 
the  public  ?     In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  no  one  could  trace 
the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  system  which 
had  of  late  years  taken  place.     He  meant 
the  buying  and  selling  of  places  in  Par^ 
liament.     The  only  place  in  which  any 
trace  could  be  discovered   that    such    a 
practice  had  ever  taken  place  in  ancient 
times,  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  though,  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  that  nobleman,  the  practice  had 
been  continued,  it  was  for  a  long  period 
carefully  concealed.     At  length,  however, 
the  practice  became  known,   it  became  as 
open  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  was 
even  defended,  as  it  had  been  in  the  course 
of  that  debate,  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  the  means  of  introducing  into  Parlia- 
ment persons  of  the  most    independent 
characters.     Noble  Lords  were  thus  prais* 
ing  the  very  thing  which  had  been  con- 
demned   as    being    unconstitutional.     A 
law  had  actually  been  passed,  declaring 
that  that  very  practice  which  had  been  so 
lauded  in  that  debate  as  being  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  their  country,  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  as  being  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignitv  of  the  Peerage, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  rights,  the  usages, 
the  laws  of  Parliament,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  realm.     When  an  Act  of  that 
kind  had  been  passed,  and  when  people 
knew  that,  notwithstanding  that  law,  the 
practice  was  still  continued  with  unblush- 
ing effrontery — when  it  had  even  increased 
in  extent,  and  was  at  length  held  up  as  a 
thing  to  be  maintained — their  Lordships 
must  suppose,  that  the  people  would  think 
that  they  were  not  themselves  capable  of 
forming  a  proper  Judgment  as  to  who 
ought  to  be  their  Representatives  if  they 
submitted  to  such  contradictions  patiently. 
The  people  of  England,  however,  were  not 
fools,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  justify 
to  them  the  maintenance  of  thttt  which  the 
law  denounced  as  a  crime,  or  to  reconcile 
to  their  notions  that  declaration  of  the  law 
with  the  defence  of  the  condemned  prac- 
tice,  aa  if  it  were  a  virtue  to  be  uphela  and 


supported.      He  knew,  with  respect  to 
many  persons  who  possessed  these  rights 
of  nomination,  that  they  presented  nobia 
and  generous  examples  of  disdaining  to 
soil  their  fingers  with  any  dirty  practices. 
He  had  experienced  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  he  sincerely  wished  that  he  had 
not  experienced  the  contrary.      He  felt 
that  he  took  some  shame  to  himself  by  the 
confession,  though   he  might  allege,   in 
alleviation  of  his  having  availed  himself  of 
the  practice  in  order  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Representation,  that  it  was  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
In  the  face  of  the  existence  of  this  obvious 
contradiction   between  the  law  and  the 
practice  of  the  country,  was  it  very  won- 
derAil  that  the  people  should  wish   to 
dissociate  the  existence  of  boroughs  and 
the  practice  to  which  he  had  refemd  ?   It 
had  been  said,  that  if  this  Bill  were  passed, 
the  government  could  not  go  on ;  but  if 
they  had  refrained  from  legislating  on  this 
subject,  or  if  they  had  produced  a  less 
extensive  measure  of  Reform,  so  far  from 
palliating  the  discontent  of  the  country, 
they  would  have  prolonged  it  to  all  eternity. 
His  noble  friend  opposite  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  said,  that  there 
could  be  no  more  unwise  a  principle  upon 
which  to  proceed  than  that  of  population, 
which  was  the  principle  of  all  democracies. 
He  said,  that  if  any  principle  should  be 
adopted,  it  ought  to  be  a  principle  of 
combined  population  and  taxation.      He 
(Lord  Godericb)  denied  that  in  the  present 
Bill  they  had  adopted  population  as  the 
principle  in  any  sense  which  he  had  as- 
sumed that  it  had  been  used.     It  had 
been,   it  was  true,    stated   that    certain 
boroughs  were  to  be  no  longer  entitled 
to  send  Representaliives  to  Parliament,  on 
the  ground  of  the  paucity  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants,  but  that  was  because  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  limited  to  some  rule. 
In  democracies,  however,  where  popula- 
tion formed  the  right  of  Representation, 
divisions  of  the  country  were  made ;  and 
in  whatever  place  the  required  numbers 
were  found  to  exist,  that  place  immedi- 
ately became  entitled  to  Representation. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  popula- 
tion of  a  borough  was  taken  merely  as  an 
indication  of  its  decay  or  of  its  importance, 
and  it  was  also  taken  in  conjunction  with 
taxation .    There  were  papers  already  upon 
their  Lordships'  Table,  calculated  to  show 
the  relative  proportions  of  taxation,  or 
rather^  of  assessed  taxea  (for  these  wei« 
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the  only  taxes  which  cotild  gi? e  any  in- 
fonnation),  which  were  paid  by  each  of  the 
boroughs  which  were  proposed  to  be  dis- 
franchised. Why  were  tnese  papers  pro- 
duced ?  Solely  to  enable  their  Lordsnips 
to  judge  of  the  importance  of  those  bo« 
roughs  upon  the  combined  principle  of 
taxation  and  population.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  lule  they  could  have  taken 
for  their  guide  if  they  had  left  popula- 
tion wholly  out  of  the  question.  If,  as 
in  ancient  times,  they  were  to  advise  the 
King  to  omit  sending  a  writ  to  certain  bo- 
soughs  (and  in  former  times  it  was  as 
often  considered  a  burthen  as  a  favour  to 
send  Representatives  to  Parliament,  owing 
to  the  expenses  attending  it),  the  Crown 
would  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  principle  it 
pleased ;  but  under  present  circumstances, 
unless  they  were  to  adopt  some  such  prin- 
ciple, it  would  be  impossible  to  gueu 
what  borough  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
franchised. It  wasalso  said ,  that  without  the 
practice  of  nomination.  Government  could 
not  go  on,  for  it  was  necessary  to  its  daily 
working,  and  much  was  said  ofthe  inconve- 
nience which  would  be  felt  if  no  places  of 
that  description  were  left,  to  enable  indi- 
viduals connected  with  Government,  and 
with  the  various  interests  of  the  country, 
to  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  noble  friend  had  drawn  a 
beautiful  picture,  which  he  felt  confident 
must  have  touched  their  Lordships' hearts, 
and  held  ont  to  view  the  benefits  likely  to 
result  from  enabling  those  who  would 
hereafter  arrive  at  hereditary  honours,  and 
would  have  to  discharge  hereditary  duties 
in  that  House,  to  become  initiated  in  public 
business  in  the  other  House,  and  by  mix- 
ing with  their  equals  and  inferiors  to  have 
their  rust  rubbed  off  by  the  jostling  they 
would  have  to  encounter.  He  admitted 
the  advantage  which  would  result  from 
this — indeed,  if  he  did  not,  he  must  for- 
get the  stock  from  whence  he  sprang,  and 
the  service  he  had  seen  himself;  but  he 
totally  denied  that  the  existence  of  nomina- 
tion boroughs  was  at  all  necessary  for 
that  species  of  education.  Had  they 
no  experience  upon  this  subject?  How 
many  counties  had  returned  the  eldest 
sons  of  Peers?  At  the  present  mo- 
n^ent  the  county  of  Northumberland  was 
represented  by  the  son  of  his  noble  friend 
(Earl  Grey),  and  it  had  once  been  repre- 
sented by  the  noble  Earl  himself,  thoncrh 
at  one  time  he  lost  it,  owing  to  his  public 
condttctt  whicht  however,  he  must  say  did 


him  honour.  That,  however,  was  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  our  Representative 
system.  In  York,  also,  and  in  Lancaster, 
Derby,  Cheshire,  and,  in  fact,  in  more 
than  half  the  counties  of  England,  time 
after  time,  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament,  so  that  it 
was  clear  they  might  still  have  the  benefit 
of  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  having  occasion  to  resort  td 
nomination  boroughs,  or  to  the  expedient  of 
paying  8,000/.  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
A  great  many  complaints  had  been  made 
that  the  Aristocracy  of  this  country  would 
not  have  that  influence  in  the  counties 
which  it  had  possessed,  should  the  Bill 
pass,  and  that  those  connected  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  counties  would  be  dis* 
regarded.  It  was  really  idle  to  argue  thus, 
for  the  people  of  England  would  still  be 
influenced  by  the  aristocracy  among  whom 
they  lived.  '  With  respect  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Scotland — but  he  would  not 
go  into  that  question — there  was  a  some- 
thing which  the  measure  would  correct; 
for  by  the  law  at  present,  the  eldest  sons 
of  Peers  could  not  sit  for  Scotch  places. 
He  agreed  with  those  noble  Lords  who 
had  spoken  of  the  wealth  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  Scotland.  But  was  that  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  sons  of  Scotch  Peers  sitting  in  Par- 
liament for  Scotch  boroughs  or  counties? 
There  would  be  no  necessity,  as  some 
noble  Lords  who  opposed  the  measure 
seemed  to  think,  for  the  Aristocracy  to 
court  mob  popularity.  Why  should  they  ? 
The  sons  of  Peers  and  the  influential  men 
of  the  country  had  something  better  to 
rely  upon.  They  had  their  own  talents— 
they  had  their  own  characters — they  had 
a  thousand  individual  ties  to  bind  the 
people  ofthe  country  to  them.  He  would 
contend  that  the  more  the  franchise  was 
extended,  the  greater  would  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  influential  classes  being  se- 
lected  to  represent  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment.  He  really  saw  no  such  alarm  that 
the  men  of  talent,  of  knowledge,  of  influ- 
ence in  the  country  would  be  cut  off  from 
representing  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  of  the  excision  of  the 
rotten  boroughs.  But  it  was  said,  that  the 
system  proposed,  of  disenfranchising  large 
towns,  and  of  extending  the  mode  of  en- 
franchisement, would  deprive  the  colonies 
of  that  Representation  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  He  did  not  like  to  offer 
conjecturety  especially  to  found  argumtata 
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upon  them  ;  but  this  he  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  popular  places  would 
still  be  open  to  men  of  the  description  who 
had  hitherto  been  considered  the  peculiar 
Representatives  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  gentlemen, 
possessing  property  of  the  nature  which 
gave  them  an  interest  in  the  colonies, 
could  have  no  other  means  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons  than 
through  borough  Representation.  He 
could  state,  he  thought,  fifty  instances  in 
which  they  would  find  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons  through  other  chan- 
nels. If  a  man  of  character,  of  talents,  with 
connections  as  to  colonial  property,  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  now  found  his  way  into 
Parliament  for  Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Bristol,  or  any  other  place  of 
that  kind,  he  wished  to  know  why  the  peo- 
ple of  those  towns,  because  they  had  an 
extended  Representation,  should  act  as  it 
was  supposed,  in  so  monstrous  a  manner, 
as  to  reject  such  men,  whom  they  had  in 
other  times  elected  ?  Those  gentlemen 
who  had  been  considered  the  Representa- 
tives of  the.  colonial  interest  were  not 
ashamed  of  showing  their  faces — they 
were  not  usually  of  those  retired  habits 
that  would  prevent  them  from  presenting 
themselves  at  the  hustings;  and  it  was 
a  mere  gratuitous  fancy  to  suppose,  that 
they  would  feel  those  difficulties  in  getting 
into  the  House  of  Commons  which  ap- 
peared to  haunt  the  mind  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
spoken  last  night.  But  then  their  Lord- 
ships were  told,  that  it  was  a  very  gross  act 
of  injustice  to  deprive  Corporations  of 
their  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  not  now  enter  at  length 
into  any  disquisition  upon  what  were  pro- 
perly the  rights  of  those  corporate  bodies. 
He  had  stated  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
with  respect  to  these  rights,  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  trust.  If,  indeed, 
these  corporate  bodies  possessed  tbem  as  a 
right,  in  a  legal  sense,  why  then  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  dispute  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  urged  against  taking  them 
away.  But  feeling  that  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  ask,  why  the  ancient  practice  in 
respect  to  freemen's  rights  of  voting  had 
been  departed  from  ?  They  had  heard  of 
the  bribery  which  had  taken  place  at  Liver- 
pool, Publin,  and  other  places,  in  elec- 
tion matters;  and,  if  he  were  not  speak- 
ing in  that  House,  he  might  say  what  be 


had  a  personal  knowledge  of,  as  to  the 
practice  which  was  well  known  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  He  did  not  mean  with  regard 
to  those  two  places  which  he  had  named ; 
but  if  he  were  walking  with  a  friend  in  the 
street,  and  the  subject  of  such  a  practice 
was  entered  upon  in  conversation,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  half-a-dozen  places  might 
be  named  in  which  freemen  received  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  votes.  He  begged  to 
mention  to  their  Lordships  one  of  these 
cases.  There  was  a  place  where  he  had 
no  interest  of  his  own,  which  he  would  not 
name,  and  at  an  election  there  he  was 
anxious  to  have  his  friend  elected  a  Mem- 
ber— a  man  of  great  talent,  of  independ- 
ent character,  and  who  had  served  his 
country  with  honour,  and  who  bad  dis* 
tinguished  himself  in  bis  country's  cause. 
Understanding  that  money  would  return  a 
Member,  he  consulted  a  professional  man 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  practice 
which  had  been  there  carried  on.  To  that 
individual  he  stated  that  one  thing  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  the  gentleman 
offered  himself — ^that  he  must  know  ihe 
exact  amount  of  the  douceur  to  be  given. 
Having  been  informed  what  that  was,  he 
then  inquired  whether,  supposing  he  should 
not  comply  with  giving  the  sum  to  the 
out- voters,  they  would  give  their  votes  to 
him  ?  The  answer  was  ''  not  one."  He 
next  asked,  supposing  his  friend  should 
appear  at  the  hustings  without  complying 
with  the  terms,  whether  he  would  have  any 
chance  ?  The  reply  to  that  question  was, 
''  not  the  least."  Many  such  practices,  he 
doubted  not,  were  very  familiarly  known 
to  their  Lordships.  He  would,  indeed, 
venture  to  say  that  similar  instances  were 
innumerable.  Their  Lordships  were  told, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of 
the  measure.  His  noble  friend  who  had 
spoken  last,  had  gone  into  the  subject  of 
the  French  Revolution*— not  the  last  revo- 
lution, of  July,  1830 — and  had  detailed 
some  of  the  horrors  of  it,  which  he  had  at- 
tributed to  the  policy  of  Neckar.  But  what 
was  the  real  fact  ?  Those  who  attributed 
to  him  that  Revolution,  misinterpreted  the 
history  of  France,  and  overlooked  the 
events  which  preceded  that  tremendous 
convulsion.  If  their  Lordships  consulted 
the  history  of  that  period — if  they  ex- 
amined into  the  causes  which  had  operated— 
the  events  were  easily  traced.  What  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  those  fearful  events? 
They  were  to  be  traced  to  a  corrupt  Court 
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— a  degraded  nobility — a  degraded  no- 
bility that  insisted  upon  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges over,  he  might  say,  an  enslaved 
people.  The  history  of  France  showed, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  down  to  the  latest  time,  a 
perpetual  struggle  carried  on  between  the 
people  and  the  government.  It  was  ne- 
ceuary  to  look  to  the  causes,  and  not  to 
the  effects,  when  speaking  on  this  subject. 
If  history  were  taken  as  a  guide — if  the 
experience  of  past  ages  were  to  be  attend- 
ed to — the  events  which  had  occurred  in 
a  neighbouring  country  would  afford 
beacons  to  light  their  Lordships  in  the 
path  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  With 
permission  of  the  House  he  would 
now  proceed  to  speak  upon  a  subject 
which  was  unpleasant  to  him — he  meant 
himself.  If  their  Lordships  had  done  him 
the  honour  to  recollect  what  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  be  in  possession  of  his 
sentiments;  and  they  would  also,  he 
flattered  himself,  believe  that  he  had  not 
adopted  his  present  course  without  having 
deeply  considered  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  acted,  and  without  feeling  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  such  a  course.  In  taking 
that  course,  however,  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  say,  as  some  of  his  friends  had 
done  on  another  occasion,  that  he  had 
made  great  sacrifices  of  personal  interest 
or  of  political  power,  but  this  he  could 
state,  that  he  had  made  a  sacrifice  of 
many  preconceived  opinions,  of  many 
early  predilections,  ana  of  many  long- 
cherished  notions.  He  would  not  have 
made  such  sacrifices  as  these,  as  their 
Lordships  would  readily  believe,  if  be  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  consciousneu 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  had 
not  he  had  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure;  upon  the  faith  of  which 
opinions  he  threw  himself  upon  the  House 
and  the  public,  declaring  that  he  would 
sacrifice  every  personal  interest  to  that 
which  was  paramount  to  all  feeling — 
namely,  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the 
country  which  he  loved.. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  rejoiced  that 
he  had  been  preceded  by  his  noble  friend, 
to  whom  he  gave  full  credit  for  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  professed  to  have  been 
guided  m  the  change  of  opinion  he  had 
undergone;  and  their  Lordships  would 
believe  him  when  he  said,  that  he  was 
equally  free  from  any  other  bias  or  motive 
for  the  course  he  should  pursue,  opposed 
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as  it  was  to  that  of  his  noble  friend,  than 
an  anxious  desire  to  maintain   the  un- 
abated welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try.    His  noble  friend  had  entered  into  a 
history  of  the  excitement  which  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  upon  the  subject  of 
Reform,  and  had  endeavoured  to  explain 
its  progressive  growth.  The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  this  feeling  had  not  been  pro- 
gressive, that  it  had  only  exhibited  itself 
on  particular  emergencies  and  by  sudden 
starts,  and  that  it  was  now  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  events  which  haa  taken 
place  upon  the  Continent,  and  to  the  im- 
prudent encouragement  it  had  received 
from    his  Majesty's   Government.      The. 
noble  Viscount,  said  that  all  men  now 
bore  testimony  to  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  Reform,  and  that  all  now  ex- 
pressed themselves  Reformers.    To  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  was   true.    Many  who 
hitherto  opposed  all   Reform  were  now 
friendly  to  such  a  measure  ;  but  the  Re- 
form, and  the  only  Reform  in  which  they 
couM  acquiesce,  must  be  a  Reform  founded 
upon   the  known  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    This  was  no  new  ground  taken 
up  by  him,  nor  was  it  ground  taken  up  in 
that  debate  for  the  first  time.     But  upon 
the  general  theoretical  principles  of  Ke- 
forra  he  and  all  those  who  would  vote  with 
him    on  the   present   occasion    adhered 
strictly  to  their  former  opinions.     He  was 
now  as  much  disposed  as  ever  to  contend, 
and  his  noble  friend,    unless  he  relin- 
quished every  opinion  he  had  formerly 
maintained,  must  admit,  that  any  change 
of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  founded 
upon  general  theoretic  principles,  would  be 
pregnant  with  danger.     His  noble  friend 
said,  that  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
Union   with   Scotland,  and  subsequently 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  were  facts  which 
went  to  prove  the  power  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  to  adapt  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances.    But  it  might  be  observed, 
that  all  these  changes  were  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution .    A  noble 
friend  of  his  (Viscount  Melbourne)  last 
night  quoted  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Bacon,  to  show  that  the  object  ought  to 
be  to  secure  as  much  of  permanence  as 
possible    in    institutions    founded    upon 
popular  consent ;  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  contend,  that  permanency  in  oar  pre- 
sent institutions  was  impossible,  because 
the  popular  consent    failed.      But    his 
noble  friend  did  not  prove,  that  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  make  this  particular  change. 
2Y 
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The  DObl^  Lord  asserted  that  Brrfnmgiiftm 
had  growfi  greatly  in  wealth  aofd  itnport- 
ance,  and  that  li  was  therefore  necessary 
to  give  Represefttatives  to  Birminghafin, 
This  he  beiiev^ed  to  he  froe.  Bot  when 
the  noble  Lord  added  that  this  was  the  whole 
qoestion,  he  denied  that  it  was  so.  For 
the  noble  Lord  himself  said  forther,  that 
the  whole  country  haring  grown  in  wealth 
and  intelligence,  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  new-model  the  whole  Representation. 
This  proposition  he  denied.  Could  it  be 
contended,  that  because  great  masses  of 
wealth  and  population  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  particular  places,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  Bill,  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement?  But 
disfranchisement  was  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  The  Bti!  began  with  disfranchise- 
ment, and  thert  the  grant  of  new  rights 
followed.  Was  ft  necessary,  becatise  Bir- 
mingham  had  become  a  great  town,  to 
new-model  the  whole  Representation  of 
the  county  of  Warwick?  Was  it  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  trample  upon* the 
chartered  rights  of  the  freemen  throngh- 
Out  England?  His  noble  friend,  whose 
health  he  rejoiced  to  find  had  permitted 
him  to  come  there  to  defend  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country— and  he  sincerely 
wished  that  the  state  of  his  health  would 
allow  him  to  take  a  more  frequent  part 
iti  their  deliberations,  and  that  share  to 
which  his  talents  so  well  entitled  htm  in 
the  mana^ment  of  public  affairs— the 
noble  Ban  (Hattowby)  had  said  in  his 
admirable  speech,  and  justly  said,  that 
population  was  the  onW  principle  of  the 
Bill.  His  noble  friend  who  spoke  last 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded upon  other  principles  than  that  of 
population.  This  he  doubted,  or  at  least 
he  would  say,  that  if  the  Ministers  had 
taken  other  principles  as  their  guide  they 
had  widely  departed  from  them.  He 
found  that  additional  Members  were  given 
to  counties  which  did  not  pay  assessed 
taxes  equal  in  amount  to  other  counties 
to  which  the  same  advantage  was  not 
given.  He  found  also,  that  some  of  the 
boroughs  which  were  inserted  in  schedule 
A  paid  a  greater  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  than  others  which  were  in  schedule 
B.  If  this  were  so,  what,  he  begged  leave 
to  ask,  became  of  property  as  a  principle 
of  the  Bill  ?  If  a  'population  of  4,000 
entitled  a  place  to  two  Metnbers,  and  a 
population  of  4,000  to  one  Member,  there 
would  not  long  be  wanting  persons  to 


tell  them,  that  a  place  of  150,000  in- 
habitants onglit  to  have  more  than  two 
Members,  and  a  place  of  10,000  inhabrt- 
ants  more  than  one.      He  was  told  that 
this  principle  was  making  very  rapid  pro- 
gress among  the  philosophic  inquirers  of 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was 
evidently  a  principle  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  the  division  of  the  country 
into  electoral  districts.      His  noble  friend 
had  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  (Harrowby) 
had  accused  the  Ministers  of  adopting 
the  pure  abstract  theory  of  population. 
The  noble  Earl  had  not  said  so.     He  said, 
that  they  took  the  number  of  the  people 
as  a  basis,  and  warned  them  that  others 
would  adopt  the  jrare  abstract  theory  of 
population,  and  mstst  upon  having  that 
principle  fully  acted  upon.      He  held  in 
his  hand  a  verir  able  performance,  an 
article  of  the  North  American  Review, 
published  here  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  entitled  "  The  Prospect  of  Reform  in 
Europe,"    The  writer  was,  of  course,  im- 
bued  with  the  principles  natural  to  an 
American  citizen,  which  he  enforced  with 
considerable  talent.      He  looked   on  at 
what  is  passing  in  this  country  with  sur- 
prise, but  at  the  same  time  with  hope— 
he  reasoned  learnedly  on  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  numbers,  as  exemplified 
in  this  Bill.     He  asked— ^  What  is   the 
plan  of  Reform  in  Pariiament  ?    It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  is  what  it  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  by  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  have  opposed  it  in  Parliament 
— a  revolution — i  great  change,  carrying 
within  itself  a  pledge  of  further  change. 
It  has  been    said  of  revolutions,  that 
they  do  not  go  backward.     It  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said,  that  they  do  not 
stand  still  till  the  goal  is  reached.    The 
footmarks  not  only  point  forward,  but 
they  run  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  prin- 
ciple.'—Again  he  said,  *  Observe,  it  is 
not  now  a  question  whether  the  present 
system  of  Representation  does  not  work 
as  well  as  our  system,  or  as  any  system  ; 
but  whether  a  great  change  in  the  pre- 
sent system,  called  Reform-— which  be- 
gins by  wholly  disfranchising  sixty  bo- 
roughs, because  their  population  is  under 
2,000,  and  deprives  of  half  their  fran- 
chise forty-seven  boroughs  more,  whose 
population  is    under    4,000— can    stop 
there?     What  reason  can  be  given  to 
satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
populous  towns,  having  no  Represents* 
tion  at  ally  and  to  whom  it  is  not  pro- 
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posed  to  g^  any?  As  to  the  present 
s^tem  the  answer  is  ready.  The  Bri- 
tish Constitution  does  not  propose  a 
geographical  Representation ;  it  finds  cer- 
tain boroughs,  some  large  and  some 
small,  possessed  of  the  right  of  sending 
a  Member  to  Parliament,  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  some  of  them  from  time 
immemorial;  the  system,  in  practice, 
operates  well,  and  it  does  not  profess  to 
be  founded  on  the  Rule  of  Three.  But 
now  come  the  Reformers;  they  say  it 
does  not  work  well,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  lost  the   respect  of  the 

Cople;  that  it  is  an  abuse  wnich  cannot 
longer  borne,  that  lx>roughs  of  less 
than  2,000  Members  should  send  Repre- 
sehtatires,  although  they  may  hare  done 
it  by  prescription,  as  old  as  any  title  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  an  equal 
abuse,  that  boroughs  of  between  2,000 
and  4,000  should  send  more  than  one 
Member.  Well,  then,  cannot  all  the 
unrepresented  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  population  exceeds  2,000,  say, 
that  if  you  discard  tradition,  and  go  upon 
reasonableness  and  fitness,  our  right  is  as 
gbod  as  that  of  the  represented  bo- 
roughs ?  Surely  they  can  and  will.  So 
too  as  to  the  counties.  It  will  appear  on 
the  reformed  plan,  that  counties  differ- 
ing widely  in  population,  possess  the 
same  share  of  power  in  constituting  the 
House  of  Commons.  Will  this  be  en* 
dured  in  a  system  which  dufranchises 
sixty  boroughs  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  population  is  smaller  than  the 
others  ?  Those  who  suffer  by  the  im- 
perfect application  of  the  rufe-of-three 
system — that  is,  the  msjority  of  the 
people — ^will  clamour  to  have  it  carried 
through ;  and  they  will  have  reason  and 
common  sense  on  their  side.  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  the  Anti-reformists  could  answer 
them ;  but  Lord  John  Russell  cannot. 
The  vice  of  the  present  system  is,  that 
it  is  the  rule-of-three  plan,  with  a  blun- 
der in  working  the  question.  The  question 
is,  if  the  borough  A  has  4,000  inhabitants, 
and  sends  two  Members,  how  many  Mem- 
bers shall  the  borough  B  send,  which  has 
10,000  ?  Ix>Td  John  Russell  works  the 
question  thus  : — ^as  4,000  is  to  2,  so  is 
10,000  to  2.  But  it  is  not :  as  4,000  is  to 
2,  so  is  10,000  to  5'.  This  able  writer 
afterwards  acknowledges,  as  he  well  might, 
that  his  country  derived  the  spirit  of  her 
free  institutions  from  the  parent  land; 
aady  confident  in  the  superiority  of  the 
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American  Constitution,  and  anxious  to 
ay  the  debt  of  American  gratitude  to 
ngland,  is  full  of  hope  as  to  the  work- 
ings of  this  plan  of  Reform ;  and  looking 
to  our  political  regeneration,  he  thus  ex- 
claims : — ^  We  shall  more  than  return  the 

*  inheritance  which  our  fathers  brought 

*  over  with  them ;  and,  like  the  Roman 
'  daughter,  we  shall  give  back  the  tide 
'  of  life  to  the  frame  of  our  political 
^  parent'.  The  Americans,  however,  with 
other  people,  were  astonished  at  our  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  looked  with  amazement  at 
the  course  pursued  by  England.  They 
said  to  each  other,  **  Here  is  the  countir 
that  the  world  has  been  looking  at  with 
wonder  and  admiration  for  centuries;  a 
country  which,  with  a  small  population 
and  a  limited  territory,  has  risen  to  a 
height  of  |;reatness  unsurpassed  by  anv 
other — which  has  gone  through,  with 
power  and  success,  a  contest  of  a  severity 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  niankind — 
a  country  which  boastea  itself  as  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  free  and  liberal 
of  the  earth.  ^  What  is  iu  people  aspiring 
to?  With  what  are  they  discontented, 
that  they  toss  to  the  winds  the  institutions 
which  have  given  them  so  much  fortune 
and  so  much  power,  and  launch  them- 
selves on  the  wide  ocean  of  expectation, 
looking  to  untried  theories  as  a  means  of 
amending  that  system  which  experience 
should  have  taught  them  does  not  require 
any  amendment  ?**  But  as  to  the  disfran- 
chising part  of  the  measure,  all  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  why  all  the  freemen  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  disfranchised  ?  His  noble 
friend  said,  that  many  of  the  corporations 
were  corrupt,  but  it  was  equally  true  that 
some  of  them  were  not  so.  He  once  Re* 
presented  a  borough  which  was  as  honest 
as  any  place  in  the  world  could  be;  he 
meant  the  city  of  Rochester.  But  if  soma 
of  the  boroughs  were  corrupt,  why  not 
apply  a  remedy  by  letting  in  other  votenT 
It  was  very  easy ;  they  might  have  ten- 
pounded  them  as  much  as  they  liked,  but 
not  displaced  them  for  other  men  in  no 
respect  better  than  themselves.  ^  They 
displaced  the  freemen,  but  whom  did  they 
put  in  their  place  ?  The  men  who  paid 
3f.  6rf.  or  3#.  lOrf.  per  week  for  their 
lodging.  He  asked  if  these  persons  were 
not  as  much  liable  to  bribery  as  the  existing 
class  of  freemen?  There  were  soma 
places  where  the  occupation  of  a  residence 
of  less  than  10/.  a-year  made  persons  be 
looked  upon  as  paupers;  and  daring  th« 
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the  present  Session  there  was  a  bill  in 
Parliament  which  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  poor-rates  all  persons  so  situated. 
There  were  now,  it  was  said,  a  great  num- 
ber of  electors  who  could  be  easily  bribed, 
and  to  this  class  of  voters  was  to  be  added 
all  the  other,  those  1 0/.  voters  to  whom 
the  Bill  would  give  the  franchise.  Then 
they  violated  all  the  principles  of  justice  by 
depriving  the  children  of  freemen  of  their 
corporate  rights.  What  had  the  present 
generation  of  freemen  done,  that  their 
children  should  be  deprived  of  their  rights? 
What  had  the  ten-pounders  done,  that 
they  should  be  preferred  to  the  five- 
poundera?  He  objected  altogether  to 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement.  If  the 
freemen  were  corrupt,  a  remedy  for  this 
might  have  been  found  without  any  viola- 
tion of  right.  This  was  a  very  serious 
thing.  He  had  never  maintained  that 
political  trusts  were  to  be  considered  the 
same  as  private  property.  Those  who  did 
so,  attempted,  in  his  opinion,  to  maintain 
an  ultra  opinion  and  an  untenable  position. 
But  the  political  trust  being  mixed  with 
political  rights,  which  gave  value  to  social 
posiUon,  and  in  many  cases  added  value 
to  property  with  political  rights  which 
could  be  maintained  in  a  Court  of  Law, 
it  followed,  that  in  withdrawing  the  trust 
they  committed  an  unnecessary  violation  of 
legal  rights.  This  doctrine  was  laid  down 
in  another  place  by  a  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  and  he  remembered  having 
been  much  struck  by  his  argument  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject.  This  principle  of 
confiscation,  combined  with  that  of  uni- 
formity of  the  franchise,  another  of  the 
pernicious  principles  of  the  Bill,  was  de- 
cidedly objectionable ;  it  had  no  insepar- 
rable  connection  with  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  nomination  boroughs,  or  the  gift 
of  Representation  to  large  towns ;  and  he 
ventured  to  say,  that  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
brought  forward  a  measure  comprehending 
the  two  latter  objects  only  it  would  not 
have  experienced  so  determined  a  resist- 
ance. Those  who  opposed  this  measure 
were  twitted  with  not  bringing  forward 
any  specific  measure  of  Reform.  Why  it 
was  not  their  business  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  this  nature.  A  noble  friend  of 
his  had  said,  that  he  never  before  took  part 
in  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  but  that  he  thought 
it  a  great  advantage  that  the  question  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Government. 
That  might  suit  those  who  were  favourable 


to  Reform,  but  he  and  his  friends  were  not 
among  those  who  clamoured  for  Reform. 
They  were  content  to  remain  as  they  were. 
He  wished  they  could  remain  as  they  were, 
but  he  knew  they  could  not.  And  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  acting  the  part  of  a  bad 
and  unpatriotic  citizen  if  he  were  to  fight 
upon  such  a  subject  an  useless  and  there- 
fore mischievous  battle.  He  could  not  but 
advert  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  upon 
this  subject  when  he  thought  he  was  about 
to  depart  for  India,  and  when  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  last  time — a  speech 
distinguished  alike  for  eloquence  and  mo« 
deration.  At  the  close  of  this  speech  his 
late  right  hon.  friend  paid  a  just  compli- 
ment to  the  noble  Lord,  the  author  of  this 
Bill.  He  said,  that  it  would  be  the  glory 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  have  brought  forward 
this  subject  and  to  have  fought  this  battle, 
and  his  to  have  resisted  it  to  the  last.  He 
was  not  now  bringing  forward  the  name  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  what  lys  opinion  would  now  have 
been  upon  this  subject.  He  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  and  thus  to  seek  shelter  under 
the  well-merited  reputation  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  the  blunders  into  which 
he  might  have  fallen.  It  was  also  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  the  very  fact  of 
his  being  alive  might  have  changed  the 
situation  of  the  country.  '*Ah!  my  Lords," 
pursued  the  noble  Earl,  "  this  leads  to 
melancholy  reflections."  But  another 
Statesman,  three  years  afterwards — a  man 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  ability — expressed 
the  same  opinions  which  had  always  been 
entertained  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  An- 
other right  hon.  friend  of  his  had  voted  in 
February  1830,  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester, and  having  stated  other  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  adopt  that 
course,  finished  by  sayiag,  that  he  did  so  to 
resist  Parliameotary  Ke^rm.  He  said, '  as 
'  to  a  more  extensive  Parliamentary  Reform 
'  — a  measure  founded  upon  the  principle 

*  of  a  general  revision,  reconstruction,  and 
'  remodelling  of  our  present  Constitution 
' — to  such  a  general  revision,  and  change 
'of  our  Constitution  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 

*  had  been  always  opposed ;  and  while  he 

*  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  should  give 

*  it  his  most  decided  opposition.  He 
'  conceived,  that  if  such  an  extensive  Re- 
'form  were  effected,  they  might  go  on  for 
'  two  or  three  Sessions  in  good  and  easy 
<  times,  and  such  a  Reformed  Parliamei^t 
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'  might  adapt  itself  to  our  mode  of  go* 

*  vernment,  and  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
*the  country;  but  if  such  an  extensive 

*  change  were  effected  in  the  Constitution 
'  of  Parliament,  sure  he  was,  that  when- 
'  ever  an  occasion  arose  of  great  popular 
'  excitement  or  reaction,  the  consequence 
'  would  be,  a  total  subversion  of  our  Con- 

*  stitution,  followed  by  complete  confusion 
'  and  anarchy,  terminating  first  in  the  ty- 

*  ranny  of  a  fierce  democracy,  an^  then 
'in  that  of  a  military  despotism,  these 
'  two  great  calamities  maintaining  that  na- 
'  tural  order  of  succession  which  they  have 
'  been  always  hitherto  seen  to  observe.    He 

*  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  such  an  exten- 
'sive  change  and  revision  of  our  repre- 

*  sentative  svstem.  It  might  be  easy  to 
'  raise  objections  to  the  boroughs,  and  by 
'separatmg   the    representative     system 

*  into  its  various  constituent  parts,  to  point 
'  out  evils  and  abuses  in  several  of  them; 
'  but  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  perver- 
'  sion  of  common  sense,  to  look  at  it  in 

*  that  way.     He  would  take  it  as  a  whole, 

*  and,  regarding  our  present  system  as  one 
'  aggregate,  he  was  opposed  to  any  ma- 
'  terial  change  in  it.     It  might  be  easv  to 

*  take  to  pieces  all  the  parts  of  such  a 
'  complicated  system,  but  he  doubted  that 

*  it  would  be  equally  possible  for  human 
^  skill  to  unite  its  component  parts  again  ; 

*  and  it  appeared  to  him  still  more  doubt- 
'  ful,  even  if  put  together  again,  that  it 
'  would  ever  work  as  well  for  the  country 

*  as  it  had  hitherto  done/*  These  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  eminent  person,  Mr. 
Huskisson.  He  adverted  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  all  that  was  passing  around 
him  made  him  regret  the  fatal  delusion 
which  deprived  them  of  their  proper 
authority.  They  heard  much  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  change,  but  nothing  of  the 
fixed  resting-place.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  much  fur- 
ther in  order  to  find  a  resting-place.  But 
of  all  the  delusions  ever  practised  by  sin- 
cere and  able  men  upon  themselves,  that 
was  certainly  the  greatest  which  induced 
them  to  produce  the  present  Bill  as  a 
final  resting  place.  Instead  of  a  rest- 
bg-place,  it  almost  seemed  to  him  Uiat 
in  this  Bill  the  noble  Earl  and  his  noble 
firiend  had  discovered  the  principle  of  per- 
petual motion,  and  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
pect an  application  to  his  noble  friends 

*  Hansard's  Pari.  DsVateS|  New  SerieSi  vol. 
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on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 
If  a  public  extension  of  the  suffrage  were 
claimed,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
answer  would  be  given.  Mr.  Canning 
could  have  answered  this  demand ;  Lord 
John  Russell  could  not.  But  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  Bill  could  be  considered 
as  a  final  resting-place,  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  had  taken  care,  by  means  of  the 
ten-pounders,  to  provide  a  means  to  pro- 
pel It  further ;  ana  in  the  end  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Bill  consigned  all  the  glories 
of  this  country,  its  wesLlth,  its  greatness, 
and  its  prosperity,  to  Annual  Parliaments, 
Universal  Suffrage,  and  Vote  bv  Ballot. 
His  understanding  was  so  framed  that  he 
could  not  see  principles  established  with- 
out believing  that,  sooner  or  later  they 
would  work  out  their  proper  end.  And  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  opposed  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Earl  had  been  accused,  and  he 
thought  unjustly,  with  not  bringing  for- 
ward some  small  plan  of  Reform.  The 
noble  Earl  could  never  bring  forward  a 
small  plan  of  Reform.  The  noble  Duke 
— and  in  saying  this  he  did  not  mean  to 
find  fault  with  him  for  not  doing  so — might 
have  afforded  to  bring  forward  a  small 
plan  ;  but  the  noble  Earl,  with  all  his  in- 
cidents about  him,  with  the  memory  of 
his  former  life,  and  conduct,  and  opinions, 
could  never  without  disgrace  and  oppro- 
brium bring  forward  a  small  plan  of  Re- 
form. He  should  never  forget  the  im- 
pression produced  in  that  Ifouse  on  the 
first  presentation  of  the  Bill.  All  parties 
— with,  perhaps,  theexception  of  the  Radi- 
cals—all parties,  ^higs,  Tories,  and  Li- 
berals, were  equally  frightened.  He  had 
met  many  friends  who  had  always,  for  a 
long  period,  supported  the  question  of 
Reform,  and  they  all  said,  that  they  must 
support  the  noble  Earl ;  they  could  not 
help  it,  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  Bill. 
He  warned  their  Lordships  to  reflect  that 
the  measure  was  a  sudden  measure,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
duties  was  to  give  the  country  time  for  re- 
flection. There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment and  in  that  House  would  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  He 
had  no  hope  that  they  should  be  able  to 
satisfv  the  Radical  Reformers,  although  he 
certainly  would  wish  to  appease  even  them. 
He  had  no  hope  that  they  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  Radical  Reformers,  but 
he  hoped  they  might  satisfy  the  rational 
and  moderate  men,  who  valued  the  Coq« 
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stitution  of  tbe  country,  and  wished  to 
preserve  it    The  noble  Lord,  the  Secre- 
tary for  tbe  Home  Department,  had  ad- 
vised them  not  to  imitate  the  example  of 
those  who,  by  delay,  rendered  measures,  in 
themselves  safe  and  salutary,  dangerous 
and  pernicious.    There  was  no  one  of  the 
vices  and  follies   by  which  States  were 
conducted  to  their  ruin  but  what  ought  to 
be  deprecated,   and  obstinacy  no  doubt 
was  one  of  them.     In  many  cases,  indeed, 
obstinacy  and  concession  combined  to- 
gether.    In  the  case  of  Charles  1st,  the 
only  one  to  which  he  would  allude,  the 
fall  of  the  Monarch  was  less  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  obstinacy  at  first  than  to  the 
concession  afterwards.      What  did  that 
unfortunate  Monarch  do?     He  conceded 
the  power  of  the  sword  to  Parliament.    He 
gave  the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  consenting  that 
Parliament  should  never  be  dissolved  un- 
less by  its  own  consent     Now  this  Bill 
would  give  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
to  the  House  of  Commons — to  a  House  of 
Commons  representing  the  direct  will  of 
the  people.    The  ncmle  Marquis  ( Lans- 
down)  said,  that  there  would  be  no  change 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that* 
the  Bill  left  that  House  in  full  possession 
of  all  its  rights  and  privileges.     Nobody 
said  that  it  did  not.     It  was  not  that  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  that  House  were  to 
be  directly  assailed*  but  that  a  new  and 
overwhelming  power  was  to  be  created 
elsewhere,  which  would  by  and  by  restrict 
them.    He  was  opposed  to  the  whole  prin-> 
ciple  of  the  Bill,  but  he  wished,  neverthe- 
less, to  devise,  had  it  been  possible,  some 
excuse  to  himself  for  voting  on  the  present 
occasion  so  as  to  procure  to  that  House 
the  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  BilL     But  when  he  reflected 
upon  the  subject,  he  found  that  to  be  im- 
possible, unless  upon  the  conditions  that 
a  spirit  of  concession  should  have  been 
displayed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  that  a  spirit  of  Reform 
should  have  been  exhibited  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition  in  that  House.     He  had 
unfortunately  found  neither.    If  his  noble 
friend  should  propose  to  place  the  enfran- 
chising clauses  first,  and  then  proceed  to 
disfranchise  the  requisite  number  of  bo- 
roughs afterwards,  he  might  have  enter- 
tained some  hopes  that  a  salutary  measure 
'  might  have  been  accomplished.    But  how 
could  he  expect  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
suffer  them  to  knock  on  the  bead  all  the 


principles  of  the  Bill  after  what  bad  £dlea 
from  nim?    He  felt  that  be  bad  not  a 
right  to  expect  this.     But  if  it  should  be 
found  impossible  to  go  into  Committer 
upon  the  measure — if  the  House  should 
determine  at  once  to  reject  the  Bill— 'be 
hoped  to  God  that  tbe  noble  Earl  would 
take  no  hasty  determination.    All  the  re- 
sponsibility for    whatever    consequences 
might  arise  were  upon  him.    The  noble 
Marquis  had  said,  that  his  noble  friend  had 
founded  all  his  objections  to  this  measure 
upon  one  or  two  points  of  detail,  and  thai 
the  true  ground  of  that  opposition  was 
hostility  to  his    Majesty's  '  Government 
The  noble  Marquis  or  the  noble  Earl  bad 
no  right  to  find  that  fault  with  him.    He 
now  took  his  part  in  tbe  sacrifice  of  his 
feelings  and  inclination.     He  had  been 
anxious  to  give  his  support,  humble  as  it 
was,  to  tbe  noble  Earl.    He  had  no  sus- 
picion that  the  noble  Earl  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  overturn  the  Constitution, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  be 
other  than  ne  bad  described  it.     He  stood 
there  to  act  upon  principle,  and  if  he 
thought,  and  he  really  did  think,  that  the 
Bill  was  fraught  with  mischief,  it  was  his 
business  to  reject  it.     He  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  dangers,   he  would  say  tbe 
imminent  dangers,  which  threatened  ti>e 
country.    His  ereat  confidence  was  in  tbe 
quiet,  steady,  loyal,  and  good-humoured 
character  of  tbe  English  people.    He  felt 
satisfied  that  in  time,  and  upon  consider- 
ation, the  people  would  be  grateful  to  tbe 
House  of  Lords  for  saving  them  from  the 
evils  of  this  measure.    He  had  also  bis 
firm  confidence  in  the  superintending  care 
of  Providence,  which  would  not  desert 
their  Lordship  if  they  did  not  desert  them- 
selves. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Radnor  bad  listened  to  tbe 
noble  Earl  with  attention,  and  yet  was 
puzzled  whether  be  was  or  was  not  a  friend 
to  Reform.  For,  says  tbe  noble  Earl  at 
one  moment,  **  I  am  friendly  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill ;"  while  in  die  other  he 
declares  himself  its  veriest  opponent. 
Now,  those  noble  Lords  who  thus  declared 
themselves  in  theory  firiends  to  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  Reform,  while  they  in  practice 
proved  themselves  to  be  its  enemies  by 
their  opposition  to  tbe  present  Bill,  placed 
the  supporters  of  the  Dili  in  an  awkward 
situation.  For  when  they,  after  stating 
their  plan,  called  upon  their  opponents,  if 
they  aid  not  approve  of  it,  to  come  forward 
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wkb  some  ■cbene  of  their  own,  they  were 
iiivariabiy  twittMl  with  **  Why  thoold  w«  ? 
it  is  not  our  botiness.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  because  we  do  not  epfMove  of  your 
plensi^  that  iherefore  we  should  announce 
one  of  our  own.  We  do  not  want  Re* 
fonn."  This  may  be  ali  very  true  s  but  it 
came,  he  thought,  with  a  very  til  grace^ 
and  rather  inconsistently,  from  those  who, 
like  the  noble  Earl,  uy  they  admit  the 
principle,  but  object  to  the  particular 
practical  application  of  it.  They  who, 
like  the  noble  Duke,  denied  the  necessily 
of  any  Reform  whatever,  might  use  such 
language,  but  it  struck  him  as  rather  pre- 
posterous when  it  came  from  the  alleged 
advocates  of  the  principle  of  Reform. 
From  the  noble  Earl  such  objections,  in 
particular,  were  inconsistent,  for  says  he, 
*'  I  admit  the  necessity  of  Reform^ I 
approve  of  the  principle  of  your  Bill**but 
I  object  to  your  details.  You  ought  aot 
to  have  begun  with  your  schedule  A. 
Disfranchisement  is  a  wrong  begioninr." 
Now  if  the  noble  Earl  would  rather 
that  schedule  B  or  C  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  schedule  A,  and  that  his  new 
alphabet  arrangement  being  adopted,  he 
would  consent  to  the  second  reading,  it 
was  rather  too  much  that  he  should  range 
himself  by  his  vote  among  the  enemies  of 
every  species  of  Reform  whatever,  and 
thus  mar  a  measure  of  the  principle  of 
which  he  was  an  approver.  The  noble 
Earl  said  the  Bill  was  alarming,  and  that 
when  the  wheels  were  fixed  on  the  carriage, 
away  it  would  go  down  the  hill  into  Unir 
versal  Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  and 
Vote  by  Ballot.  But  the  noble  Earl,  who 
was  now  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  would 
himself  put  wheels  on  the  carriage,  and 
he,  therefore,  would  go  down  too,  though 
he  might  not  go  down  quite  so  fast;  but, 
in  fact,  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing; 
and  whether  the  noble  Earl,  or  any  other 
noUe  Earl,  put  on  the  wheels,  the  danger 
must,  according  to  the  noble  Earl,  be 
equally  alarming.  It  was  to  him  incon- 
ceivable how  any  noUe  Lord  could  vote 
agaiast  the  second  reading,  and  vet  be  in 
fiivour  of  Reform.  The  debate  which  had 
taken  placo  had  been  altogether  a  debate 
for  the  Committee.  With  the  eiception 
of  two  speeches,  all  the  speeches  which 
had  been  made  related  to  the  details  of 
the  Bill ;  and  all  the  objections  whurh  had 
been  stated  might  be  obviated  perhape  in 
the  Committee.  And  yet  all  admitted 
llMSiselfes  friendlj  to  the  prinoiple  of 


Reform ;  and  that,  too,  while  they  were 
declaring  themselves  the  opponents  of  a 
measure  which  merely  went  to  carry  that 
principle  into  effiect.  But  the  country 
would  see  through  such  flimsv  pi^testts. 
It  would  see  into  the  motives  or  those  who 
expressed  such  horror  with  the  clauses 
which  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  monstrous 
system  of  nomineeship.  The  people  wo«ld 
aopreciate  the  worth  and  disinterestedness 
or  the  advice  to  Ministers  not  to  take 
''hasty  iteps"  should  the  Bill  be  unfor- 
tunately defeated.  The  people  knew 
that  they  were  entitled  to  more  than  a 
virtual  system  of  Repiesentatboi  and  that 
thepresentmockery  of  Representation  con- 
sisting of  nomineeship  and  close  boroughs 
was  an  insult  to  their  moral  sense  and 
sagacity ;  and  they  would  not  be  deluded 
by  the  senseless  cry  of  **  I  am  friendly  to 
the  principle  of  Reform,  but  1  cannot 
approve  of  the  plan  of  Ministers/'  And 
here  he  was  reminded  of  the  strange  de- 
clarations of  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Dudley) 
who  had  that  evening  addressed  their 
Lordships.  "  I  have  never,  I  coofeu,*' 
said  that  noble  Earl,  '<  read  the  Bill.  I  am 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  provisions,  but"-— 
there  was  always  a '  but '  sure  to  folloir-^ 
**  though  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  Reform,  I  will  vote  against  the  present 
Bill."  And  this  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  logical  and  most  consistent  oration, 
and  this  indeed  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  the  speeches  which  had  been  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  against  the 
Bill,  excepting  that  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  opposite.  That 
noble  Duke  still  declared  himself  opposed 
to  all  Reform,  and  maintained  that  his 
being  expelled  fh)m  office  had  no  con- 
nexion with  his  declaratran  against  any 
change  in  our  representative  system. 
But  the  noble  Duke  wu  in  error :  all  the 
excitement  which  occasioned  the  breaking 
up  of  his  Administration  was  produced  by 
his  own  declaration  against  Reform.  Still 
the  noble  Duke  was  oonsistent,  and  in  pro- 
portbn  as  he  was  so,  were  those  who  pro- 
frssed  themselves  friendly  to  the  principle 
of  Reform  while  they  expressed  their  de» 
terminatk>n  to  vote  against  the  present 
measure,  grossly  inconsistent.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  Duke  himself  on  this 
point.  But  says  another  noble  Earl  (Mans- 
field) why  should  not  Ministers  wait  till 
the  present  excitement  for  Ref(Mrm  baa 
abated  ? — wait  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  JOQ  will  be  tUe  to  diicuM  tbe  quel* 
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tion  with  due  and  calm  deliberatioo. 
Agreed ;  but  what  would  the  public  be 
doing  all  this  time  of  repose  ?  Would  it 
be  content  to  await  this  halcyon  season  of 
calmness  and  non-excitement?  Say,  would 
not  the  delay  add  to  the  intensity,  and, 
what  was  of  more  moment,  to  the  ir- 
resistibleness  of  the  demand  for  Reform  ? 
But  did  the  noble  Lord  who  recommended 
them  to  wait  for  two  years,  until  what  he 
called  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
on  this  subject  should  abate,  flatter  him- 
self that  any  such  result  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  ?' 
The  truth  was,  that  the  necessity  of  some 
Reform  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 
All  the  petitions,  he  believed,  that  had  been 
presented — as  well  those  which  were 
againstj  as  those  which  were  for  the  present 
Bill — were  in  favour  of  Reform,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  of  the  petition  which 
the  noble  Baron  (Wharnclifife)  had  pre- 
sented that  evening  from  the  City  of 
London,  and  which  he  said  he  would  read, 
but  which  he  had  not  read  to  the  House. 
The  petitions  which  had  been  presented  in 
such  numbers  to  that  and  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  praying  for  Reform, 
afforded  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  that 
measure.  Did  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  complained,  in  the 
country  on  this  subject,  by  hanging  up 
this  Bill  for  two  years,  or  why  did  he  re- 
commend such  a  course  if  he  did  not  think 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  some  Re- 
form should  be  conceded?  Now  the 
present  appeared  to  him  the  fit  time  for 
granting  Reform,  and  the  present  measure 
would  alone,  he  was  convinced,  satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  had  argued  against  the  neces- 
sity of  Reform,  on  the  old  ground  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  worked  well. 
Now,  the  universal  feeling  of  the  country 
was,  that  the  present  system  of  the  House 
of  Commons  bad  not  worked  well ;  and 
he  was  only  astonished  how  noble  Lords 
could  maintain  that  it  had  done  so.  It 
had  been  said  by  more  than  one  noble 
Lord  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  happiness  of  a  people  depended 
upon  the  goodness  of  their  government. 

He  did  not  imagine  that  the  noble  Lord  | 


would  contend  that  this  country  was  m 
a  very  happy  state  at  present,  and  that 
all  orders  and  classes  of  men  in  it  were  in 
a  very  satisfactory  contented  condition. 
Now  if  that  were  the  case,  and  if  this 
country  was  not  in  a  happy  state,  it  had 
not  had  hitherto  a  good  Government,  and 
consequently  the  House  of  Commons  had 
not  worked  well.  But  the  noble  Lord  said, 
that  matters  might  have  been  much  worse 
under  a  di£ferent  system ;  and  he  in- 
stanced particularly  the  case  of  the  French 
war.  Popular  governments,  argued  the 
noble  Lord,  were  always  prone  to  war — ^the 
last  war  was  a  popular  war ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  less  so  if  they  had  had  a 
popular  House  of  Commons.  Such  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  it 
was  possible  that  it  might  have  been  so ;  but 
it  was  also  very  possible  that  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  That  argument  brought 
to  his  mind  a  passage  in  a  very  clever 
and  able  book,  which  he  had  been  reading 
— he  alluded  to  "  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  In  that 
book  it  was  truly  stated,  that  all  events 
depended  upon  such  a  multiplicity  of 
causes,  and  the  connexion  between  causes 
and  events  was  so  completely  beyond  human 
capacity  to  fathom  or  discover,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  state  what  event  might  not 
alter  any  one  result  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  chain  of  causes.  Now  it  was  his 
conviction  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  more  popularly  chosen,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  prone  to  go  to  war  as  it 
was  in  1793.  He  was  old  enough  to 
remember  what  was  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  that  period.  The  feeling  of  the 
country  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  war 
was  not  a  spontaneous  feeling — it  was  one 
that  had  been  excited  by  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
then  been  more  freely  chosen,  and  if  it 
had  represented  fairly  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  there  was  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  disposition  of  the 
people  at  that  period  would  not  have  been 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  war.  The  result 
of  what  was  then  done  by  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  a  long  and  ruinous 
war,  which  had  been  much  more  expensive 
and  much  less  satisfactory  than  it  ought 
to  have  been.  In  short  the  system  had 
not  worked  well.  The  noble  Baron  who 
moved  the  Amendment  spokeof  the  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  danger  especially 
of  having  the  law  of  primogeniture  re- 
pealed, and  an  hereditary  peerage  extin* 
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guuhed.    All  the  difficulties  and  dangent, 
however,  of  which  the  noble  Biron  had 
spoken,  had  not  originated  with  Reform, 
and  Reform  was   not  in  justice  to   be 
saddled  with  them.    On  the  contrary,  he 
would  contend,  that  the  existence  of  such 
dangersj  wasin  agreatdegreeattributableto 
the  want  of  Reform.  The  noble  Lord,  and 
other  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken  on  that 
sideof  the  question ,  had  refernsd  to  the  olden 
time— had  said  that  these  things  had  gone 
on  formerly,  and  had  asked  why  they  could 
not  continue  to  go  on  now.    Why,  in  the 
first  place  every  thing  around  them  was  in 
a  continual  state  of  change — in  fact  they 
lived  in  a  world  of  change.     He  did  not 
deny  that  man  was  the  creature  of  habit, 
and  he  might  dblike  change  as  much  as 
any  one.    Indeed,  all  his  feelings  were 
against  change,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  more 
a  man  of  habit  than  any  other  individual 
in  that  House.    Change  might  be  a  griev- 
ance ;  but  it  was  to  l^  weighed  against  a 
still  greater  ^ievance,  and  when  therefore 
a  greater  grievance  arose,  where  was  the 
prudent  or  the  wise  man  that  would  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  change  for  the  remedy? 
They  were  themselves  changing  every  day. 
He  would  ask  any  noble  Lord  whether 
there  was  any,  he  would  not  say  public 
but  even  any  private  matter,  with  regard 
to  which  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion 
at  different  periods.     It  would  be  folly  for 
them,  as  they  advanced  in  life,  not  to  benefit 
by  experience,  by  knowledge,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  others.     If  they  did  not  do  so, 
they  would  continue   always  the   same 
foolish  creatures  that  they  were  when  they 
were  babies.    As  change  was  therefore 
every  day  in  progress — as  improvements 
were  every  day  increasing — it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  change  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  meet  the  altered 
wants,  and  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
society.    To  contend  against  change  was 
to  contend  against  the  great  necessary 
principle    of   existence.       It    was    true 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  had 
been  chaneed;   but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  they  had  been  changed  the  wrong 
way.    While  the  people  of  this  country 
became  more  enlightened,  and  called  for 
more  liberal  institutions,  and  became  more 
entitled  to  them,  their  institutions  were 
changed  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.     Close    corporations    and    rotten 
boroughs  went  on  increasing  in  closeness, 
in  rottenness,  and  in  corruption.    He  was 
binwlf  the  pioprittor  of  a  close  borough 
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— the  borough  of  Downton.    That  was  an 
old  and  ancient  borough,  and  the  place 
was  still  shown  there  where  it  was  said 
that  the   Wittenagemote  was    once  as- 
sembled.   The|  right  of  voting  there  was 
by  burgage  tenure,  and  there  were  not 
less  than  100  freeholders  of  that  descrip- 
tion there  500  or  600  years  ago.    Now 
100  householders  was  a  fair  constituency 
for  it  at  that  period — a  very  large  one 
indeed  when  it  was  considerea  that  under 
the  present  Bill  it  would  not  have  a  greater 
constituency  than  300  householders.  What 
was  the  constituency  of  that  borough  at 
this  moment?    He  was  the  constituency. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  ninety-nine  out 
of  the  100  tenures  that  conferred  the  right 
of  voting  there,  and  one  of  the  properties 
that  gave  a  vote  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
watercourse.    That  was  an  instance  of  the 
change    which   had   been  going   on   in 
boroughs  towards  increased  closeness  and 
corruption.     Within  his  own  memory,  he 
recollected  sharp  contests  for  that  borough, 
and  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sitting  upon  petitions  against  the  return  of 
the   Members   elected   for  it.      At  this 
moment  he  (Lord  Radnor)  was  not  only 
the  sole  constituency  of  that  borough,  but 
he  was  its  returning  officer.  He  mentioned 
these  circumstances  to  show  that  those 
things  became  close  by  degrees,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  institutions  of 
the  country  should  change  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
change  it  had  been  all  the  other  way. 
But  it  was  said,  that  we  were  now  about 
to  take  a  too  desperate  step ;  he  would 
admit  that  it  was  a  very  long  one ;  bnt  the 
misfortune  was,  that  we  had  gone  on  in 
the  old  course  too  far,  without  granting 
a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time,  as  ought  to 
have  been  done;    and  now,  whe6  they 
wanted  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  they 
found  that  it  must  be  by  a  long  jump. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  Radicals  wanted 
even  more  than  this  Bill  gave.     He* did 
not  believe  that  that  was  the  case.    Mr. 
Hunt,  indeed,  said  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied; but  the  Radicals,  on  the  contrary, 
said  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
Bill.    He  would  not  say  that,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  Bill  did  not  act  well, 
further  improvements  would  not  be  asked 
for;    but  which  of  their  Lordships  on 
finding  that  a  measure  wanted  improve- 
ment, would  be  foolish  enough  to  refuse 

itt    Surely  no  one— »and|  Uiereforei  iq 
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tbisiKDse  they  migbi  all  be  called  Radicak. 
The  question  of  Reform  was  notfio  modern 
a  question  as  some  supposed.  In  the  year 
1747,  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upwards  of  100 
Members  voted  In  favour  of  Annual  Par- 
liaments. Bat  the  noble  Duke  had  said, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  French  Revolution 
of  last  year.  He  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Dul^e  could  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
Revolution  had  produced  this  feeling :  it 
might,  indeed,  have  'been  drawn  out  by 
that  occurrence,  but  it  was  well  known  to 
have  existed  before.  In  the  year  1819 
a  million  of  persons  had  signed  petitions 
in  favour  of  Reform  ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
wanted  to  lose  sight  of  the  time  when 
Reform  was  agitated,  they  must  go  back 
to  forty  or  fifty  years  ago?  And  why, 
according  to  some  noble  Lords,  should 
ive  not  remain  as  we  were  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago?  But  those  noble  Lords  ap- 
pealed to  forget  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  diings  that  one  point  should 
stand  still  while  all  others  were  progressing 
onwards ;  and  the  answer  that  he  should 
like  to  give  those  noble  Lords  would 
be,  to  take  them  to  the  Gloucester  Cofiee- 
house,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  there  let  them  see  the  six  or  seven 
maib  that  were  ready  to  start  for  tbecoun  try . 
By  means  of  those  mails,  not  only  letters 
but  the  newspapers  of  the  day  were  distri- 
buted in  the  course  of  ten  hours  over  every 
town  within  100  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis. He  would  take  Salisbury,  for  in- 
stance— a  city  that  was  eighty  miles  from 
London.  He  believed  that  it  was  within 
the  memory  of  man  when  the  post  only 
arrived  there  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
took  six  and  thirty  hours  in  getting  there. 
Let  him  illustrate  this  position  by  refer- 
ring to  the  noble  Earl  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Bill.  Suppose  that  noble  Earl 
was  down  at  his  seat  in  Scotland,  and  the 
post  brought  him  his  newspaper  according 
to  the  present  rapid  rate  of  travelling; 
why,  if  the  noble  Earl  acted  up  to  his 
principles,  he  would  say,  **  Take  it  away! 
take  it  away  I  and  bring  it  to  me  ten  days 
hence  by  the  old  mode  of  travelling.'* 
This  might  appear  very  ridiculous,  but  it 
was  not  so ;  for  if  they  would  have  ancient 
customs  in  one  thing,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  them  in  others.  So  if  the 
noUe  Earl  was  toVeak  his  leg,  he  ought 
to  exclaim — "  No,  no ;  I  will  have  no  Mr. 
Brodie  to  tie  up  my  arteries ;  give  me  the 
^ood  old  red  hot  cauterizing  knife.*'    Bat 


the  fact  was,  that  die  march  of  mind,  as 
it  was  called,  had  not  only  extended  to 
science  and  art,  but  had  gone  on  as  fiir  as 
politics.  The  people  knew  their  rights, 
and  were  demanding  the  possession  of 
them ;  and  their  Lordships  might  rely  on 
it,  that  one  of  the  greatest  Refonaera  that 
ever  existed  was  high  taxation.  Edaeation 
had  made  a  mighty  difference  between  the 
mechanic  of  the  present  day  and  the 
mechanic  of  fifty  years  ago :  as  a  proof  of 
which  he  might  state,  th^  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  Manchester  operative,  in  answer  to 
one  from  himself,  in  which  he  had  desired 
to  be  made  acquainted  how  this  indivi- 
dual had  procured  his  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  this  person,  it 
appeared  that  though  he  had  belonged  to 
a  manufactory  from  the  time  he  was  six- 
teen, and  was  then  only  about  twenty-four, 
he  had  continued  to  attei^d  some  lectures, 
and  by  dint  of  reading  had.picked  up  some 
knowledge  of  vulgar  arithmetic.  Algebra, 
and  Euclid,  together  with  geometrical 
drawing.  And  he  could  tell  their  Lord- 
ships, that  when  Manchester  operatives 
had  time  to  procure  as  much  knowledge 
as  this,  it  would  not  do  to  treat  them  as 
they  had  treated  the  same  class  of  persons 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Their  Lordships 
might  just  as  well  say,  **  We  will  not 
grow  older*'  as  attempt  to  prevent  those 
persons  obtaining  possession  of  their 
rights.  Knowledge  was  power ;  and  those 
persons  were  getting  more  and  more  know- 
ledge every  day.  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  in  the  other  House  of  Pariiament 
whether  Mr.  Canning,  if  he  had  lived  to 
the  present  time,  would  have  been  a  Re- 
former ;  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Canning;  but  he  would  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been  a  Reformer;  and  he 
founded  his  opinion  on  what  fell  from  him 
at  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  Liverpool*  - 
probably  that  one  when  it  was  expected 
that  he  was  going  to  the  East  Indies. 
Mr.  Canning  had  then  stated,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Radical  Reform,  that  it 
would  overturn  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  other  institutions  of  the  country— for, 
said  he,  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  ground 
300  or  400  opulent  individuals  should  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  country.  Now  it  was  impossible  that 
any  delegated  Parliament  could  have 
better  declared  the  wishes  of  the  country 
than  had  been  done  by  the  present  House 
of  Commotti  in  this  instaMOt    He  thero** 
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fore  hoped  that  their  Lonbhipi  would 
consent  to  the  paasing;  of  the  Bill ;  and  it 
was  for  these  reasons  that  he  should  give 
it  his  own  most  hearty  support.  No  House 
of  Commons  delegated  by  the  people  could 
have  declared  their  wishes  more  fully  than 
the  existing  House  of  Commons  had  done 
as  regarded  this  measure.  All  the  popu- 
lar elections  throughout  the  country  were 
in  favour  of  Reform,  and  all  tended  to 
prove  to  their  Lordships  that  thej  ought 
to  comply  with  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people.  No  intimidation  was  used — 
with  the  exception  of  the  speech  quoted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  he  did  not 
remember  one  instance  of  any  thing  like 
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intimidation  ;  but  the  people  were  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  this  measure,  and  was 
there  any  one  of  their  Lordships  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  he  would  not  let  his 
mind  be  swayed  by  the  unanimous  wishes 
of  the  people?  He  believed  that  danger 
and  calamity  would  follow  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  and  on  that  ground  and  others  he 
gave  it  his  most  cordial  support 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  fairly  represented  his  argu- 
ment. He  had  complained  that  C  and  D 
meaning  enfranchisement,  did  not,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  go  before  A  and  B,  or 
before  disfranchisement. 

Debate  adjourned. 
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Cspe  of  Good  Hope  Wines,  Ti.  1033 

Capital  Punishments,  Petition  against,  vi.  1 173 

Chancellor,  Lord,  datjr  to  attend  the  Hoose, 
Ti.  453.— Absence  ol^  from  the  House,  TiL 
590,646 

Chanceiy,  Court  ot.  Bill  to  regulate,  Tii.  705, 
773 

Cholera  Morbus^  P^P*"  concerning  it  to  be 
laid  before  Paniaiiient,  iT.  357.-— QumUob 
coocemiog,  Tii*  48 


Chnrdies  Building  Act,  amendment,  t.  194, 
461 

Coal  Duties,  repeal  of,  t.  1183.— Coal  Trade 
of  the  Port  or  London,  Tii.  493 

Coronation,  it.  643.— t.  1167.— Ti.  306,  365 
Crediton,  Frauds  on.  Bill,  first  reading.  It. 

483.    Third  reading,  1346^— t.  130,  1350. 

— Ti.  451 

Debtors,  Frandolent,  iT.483,  1346.->t«  130, 
1350 

Distress  in  Ireland,  iT.  383 

DiToree  Bills,  regulations  concerning.  It.  931 

DiTorces,  Scotch,  Bill  to  settle  the  law  con- 
cerning, iy.  395 

Donna  Bfaiia  of  Portugal,  t.  647, 736 

Eedesiastical  Courts,  Bill  to  giTO  them  addi- 
tional power,  Ti.  1017 

Edinbuigh,  City  of.  Petition  for  Reform,  Tii. 

773.— UniTersitf,  Petition  from,  t.  967 
Elections  in  Scotland,  RioU  at,  It.  407 
Eichequer,  Court  oi;  Scotland,  t.  4 
Explanations,  tT.  1006, 1076 

Foreign  Policy,  iT.  396 

Frauds  on  Creditoit  Bill,  it.  483,  1346^— 
T.  130 
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French,  Si>Mch  of  the  King  of  the,  v.  311. — 
Troopf  in  Belgium,  ti.  740. — vii.  786 

Game  Laws  Amendment  fiill,  vii.  129,  493 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  nature  of  th«ir  pre- 
sentments, IT.  1720. — Grand  Juries  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Ti.  1172 

Great  Seal,  power  of,  as  to  Magistrates,  It. 
622 

Ireland  [^see  Union,  Distress,  Poor  LaTrs, 
Lord-lieutenants,  Grand  Juries,  Newtown- 
harry.  Tithes,  Magistracy,  Subletting  Act^ 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  Royal  Message  to  proTide 
for,  T.  584. — ^Annuity  Bill,  Ti.  749 

King,  The,  his  Speech  on  opening  Parliament, 
iT.  84.    Answer  to  the  Address,  255 

Labourers,  necessity  of  finding  employment 
for  them,  iT.  261.  Bill  for  employing,  358, 
930 

Livings,  Small,  augmentation  of,  t.  515 

London  Coal  Trade,  tU.  49t.  Corporation 
of,  Petition  on  Reform,  779 

Lord  Lieutenants  (Ireland)  Bill  to  appoiuli 
iv.  407,  643,  942,  1006, 1076, 1316 

Lunatics,  Bill  regulating  the  care  of,  Ti.  448. — 
vii.  772.  Difference  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons  concerning,  877 

Magistracy,  Irish,  v.  1249. — ^ri.  287 
Ministers,  conduct  of,  in  meeting  Irish  Mem- 
bers, Ti.  379 

Newtownbarry,  Affray  at.  It.  159, 1005, 1173 

Oaths,  abolition  of,  (Bill)  iT.  1308 

O'Connelly  Mr.,  bis  indictmenti  v.  732 

GTcrseers  of  the  Poor,  Bill  to  regulate  the 
office,  iT.  643, 1305.— Ti.  450 

Parliament,  opening  of,  it.  73 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Petitions,  It,  403. — 
Ti.  1364.— Tii.  106,  583,646,  772,779,848, 
921, 1120, 1308.  Bill  for  England,  read  a 
first  time,  479.  Second  reading,  924, 1133, 
1334 

Patronage,  abuse  of,  for  election  purposes,  in 
Ireland,  {t.  255,  285 

Peers,  right  of,  to  interfere  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  Tii.  583 

Plunkett,  Lord,  (Chancellor  of  Ireland)  charge 
against  him.  It.  255,  285 

Pluralities,  Bill  for  regulating,  iT.  1305.— vi. 
854, 1372.— vii.  229,  589 


Poor,  employment  for  the,  vi.  450 

Poor  Laws,  intentions  of  the  Lord.  Chancellor, 
iT.  261.    Of  the  GoTcmment,  284 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland),  Petitions,  iv.  406, 953 

Poor,  Overseers  of  [see  Overseers] 

Poor  Relief  Bill,  vi.  379 

Portugal,  afiairs  of,  iv.  296.— v.  311, 584, 647, 
786.— vi.  641, 1096, 1241, 1369.— vii.  1, 47, 
111 

Prescription,  Bill  to  regulate  the  terms  of,  vi. 
288.— vii.  480 

Prince  Leopold  resigns  his  Annuity,  iT.  1382 

PriTileges,  v.  1 

Quarantine  Regulations,  vii,  48 

Queen's  Dower,  Bill  for  granting,  read  a 
second  time,  v.  464.Royal  Assent  to,  583 

SlaTery,  Petitions  for  the  abolition  of,  iv.  1302 

Speaker,  Royal  Assent  to  the  choice  of  the 

iv.  81 
Spring  Guns  Bill,  vii.  134, 1^55 
StAon,  Samuel,  case  of,  v.  1249 
Storkes,  Mr.  Michael,  case  of,  iv.  622.— v.  7 
Subletting  Act  (Ireland)  vi.  863 
Suttees,  petition  firom  natives  against,  iv.  576 

Terceira,  conduct  of  the  Government,  of,  v.  786 

Tithes,  Bill  to  facilitate  the  composition  of,  iv. 
292, 1004, 1362.— V.  132.  Bill  to  promote 
the  commutation  of,  292, 1366.— Bill  for  the 
composition  of  lay  impropriators,  read  a 
first  time,  vi.  2 

Tithes,  (Ireland)  cannot  be  Uvied,  iv.  1169.— 
vii.  858 

Tobacco,  Growth  of,  (Ireland)  v.  730 

Truck  system,  petitions  against,  iv.  411.  Bill 
to  put  an  end  to,  407.  Second  readtog^ 
922.— Committee,  v.  464 

Union  with  Ireland,  petitions  for  the  Repeal 
of,  iv.  280,1303 

Victoria,  Princess,  Message  to  provide  tor, 
V.  584,  644.— Provision  tor,  vi.  749 

Wages,  payment  of,  in  Moneyi  v.  464 

Wellesley,  Mr.,  case  of,  v.  1 

WineDuties,vi.  1022.— vii.  859.    TfldtflSTO 

Yeomanry  (Ireland)  vi.rse 
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Appleby,  case  of,  iv.  1105«— v.  S51 


Accounts,  Public,  vol.  iv.  980 

Addresses  iu  answer  to  the  King*s  Speech  oa 
opening  Parliament,  iv.  169.  Report  on, 
240.    King's  answer  thereto,  274 

Aldborough,  borough  of;  motion  eoncenlngj 
«  vii.  28 


Arms,  importation  and  Registration  or  (Ire- 
land), iv.  618,  976 

Army  estimates,  iv.  887.— v.  279.^Pfomotion 
in,  vi.  597 
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AiktoD  under  Ljii«i  TiL  58 
Ayr,  riot  at,  ri,  97 


Bahama  Itlandt,  v.  280 

Ballot,  Vole  hf,  Ir.  651, 1014.--vi.  871 

Banbridga,  Affray  at,  it.  1412 

Bank  of  Scotland,  vi  1200 

Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  read  a  first  time,  vii. 
710.     Second  reading,  901 

Barilla  Duties,  Resolutions  repealing,  ir.  597 

Bairistert  appointed  under  the  Reform  Bill, 

vi.  1067,  1147,  1205 

Beeralston,  borough  of,  v,  92 

Beer  Bill,  and  Trade,  freedom  of,  it.  502, 1 190. 
—  T.  651.--«i.  156,  536,  697,  766,  1134, 

1189.— vii.  482 

Belgic  Negotiations,  v.  662,  830,  933,  1044* 
1208,  1270.— vi.  159,  225, 1031 

Belgium,  Fortresses  of,  v.  271,  327, 396 

Bermiide,  v.  282 

Bills,  private,  regulations  for  managing,  iv.  168 

Biminghan,  Political  Union  of,  ▼.  588.  Case 
of,  591 

Blasphemous  Publication,  ▼•  196, 648 

Brazil,  claims  of  British  subjects  on,   ▼.  28, 
1045. — vi.  876. — vii.  258 

Brighton,  ▼.  830 

Buckingham  Garden  Wall,  iv.  457 
Buckingham  Palace,  iv.  1447. — ^vii.  711 
Budget,  vii.  1029 
Burgage  Tenure,  v.  92 

Business,  regulations  for  conducting,  iv.  999. 
—V.  89,  558.— vi.  876 

Call  of  the  IIoQse,  vii.  522 

Canada,  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in,  v.  295 

Canadian  Revenues  Bill,  iv.  1000. — vi.  75 

Candles,  repeal  of  the  Duty  on,  iv.  601 

Cardiff,  case  of,  v.  828 

Carlile,  Mr.,  case  of,  ▼.  648 

Carlow,  conduct  of  the  Grand  Jury  of,  ▼.  263, 
1030 

Carmarthen,  Borough  of,  v.  1104 
Carpenter,  Mr.,  case  of,  vii.  52 

Castle  Pollard,  Affray  at,  iv.  1024,  1059.— vi. 
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Catholic  Priests,  marrying  Protestants,  vi.  1028 

Catholic  Witnesses,  mode  of  swearing  them, 
▼ii.  1028 

Chancery,  Court  of.  Proceedings  concerning, 

iv.  1014 
Charitable  Funds,  Motion  for  returns,  iv.  465 
Charities,  Inquiries  into.  Bill,  vii.  701 
Charity  Letters,  post  free,T.  84 
Charter  Schools  (Ireland),  vi.  4ll 
China,  Trade  with,  petition,  iv.  429 
Chippenham,  borough  of,  v.  405 


Cholera  Morbus,  papers  eoneenia^  if^  moved 

for,  iv.  321 
Churches,  Elections  in,  ▼.  88 

Church  Building  Act,  vL  640.  Amendment 
Bill  (Ireland),  762.  Piroperty  (Irtiuid), 
1305. — Property  of,  vii.  20 

Cities  being  counties,  voters  in,vi,  162 

Civic  Feast,  ▼.  521 

Civil  List,  iv»  456, 1426.— v.  1332.— Pensioitt 

on,  vii.  895 

Clarence  Yard,  vii.  896 

Clitheroe,  borough  of,  v.  466 

Coaches  and  Cabriolets,  Hackney,  liotnees 
for,  iv.  976 

Coal  Whippers,  petition  for  compeoiation,  iv. 
467 

Coal  Duties*  resolution  repealing,  iv«592.— 
V.  193 

Coal  Meters  (Dublin),  v.  817.— vi.  592;  i027 

Cockermouih,  v.  467 

Coinage,  prosecutions  for  false,  iv.''  1438 

Colonial  Expenditure,  v.  280.  —  Representa- 
tion, vi.  110 

Commissioners  under  the  Reform  Bill,  vi.  982 
Committees,  conduct  of,  ir.  1396.— r.  137 

Commons,  House  of,  time  of  meeting,  iv.  280. 
— Improvements  in,  v.  1261 

Conference  with  the  Lords  ordered,  vii.  603 

Consuls,  number  and  expense  of,  iv.  1441. — 
V.  275,  382 

Control,  Board  of.  President's  salary  reduced, 
iv.  440. — Motion  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
reduced,  vii.  820 

Convicts,  expense  of,  iv.  1442 

Com  Laws,  iv.  277,  351, 1189.— v.  202,  262, 
1033,  1268.— Motion  to  refer  them  lo  a 
Committee,  vii.  67 

Coronation,  expense  of,  iv.  1407.— v.  1334, 
1339.  -<-  vi.  1017.  Adjournment  of  the 
House  for,  403.  Attendance  of  the  Commons 
at,  772,  976.    Medals,  1247 

Corporate  Funds  Bill,  iv.  405 

Cotton  Factories  Bill,  iv.  501, 1446.— v.  388« 
558 

Cotton,  Raw,  resolutions  imposing  a  duty  on, 
iv.  598 

Coventry,  petition  from  the  freemen  of,  iv. 

1192 

Counties,  division  of,  v.  1222, 1311.  To  reoeive 
three  Members,  v.  1342 

Criminal  prosecutions,  vi.  1248 

Crown,  exempt  from  taxes,  iv.  457. — Right  of, 
to  suspend  the  writs  for  Iwroughs,  vii.  378 

Customs  Acts,  iv.  592,  1026. — Uonse  Clerks, 
vi.  1247 


Deacle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  the  case  of,  v.  146. — vi. 
380,  761.— vii.  136.  Motion  for  a  select 
Committee  to  inquire  into,  484,  676 
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Deux  Forest,  Bill  to  settle  its  boundaries,  iv. 

276,  403,  795 
Death,  punishmeDt  of,  iv.  254 
Debtors,  Crown,  yi.  1202.    Small,  1203 
Deccan  Prize  Money,  iv.  1024 
Derry,  Bishopric  of,  iv.  1409.^vi.  1193 
Devonport,  v.  663 

Dissenting  Ministers,  grant  for,  iv.  996 
Distillation,  illicit  (Ireland),  iv.  719.--Frauds 

concerning,  v.  651 
Distress  (Ireland),  iv.  801.— v.  263.— vi.  155 

Distress  in  the  Metropolis,  vi.  84.    In  the  Ma- 

nu&cturing  Districts,  1027 
Disturbances  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  vi.  20 
Divorce  Bills,  vi.  588 
Dogs,  shooting  of,  in  the  Parks,  iv.  1406 
Doneraile  Conspiracy,  vii.  136,  675 
Dorchester,  v.  467. — ^vii.  58 
Downton,  borough  of,  v.  174. — ^vii.  28 
Drawbacks  on  Scotch  Whisky,  v.  825 
Dublin  Election,  v.  466,  519,  920.— vi.  359, 

463,  642 
Dundee,  v.  881 
Durham,  petition  from  the  freemen  of,  iv.  254 

East-India  Company's  Charter,  Committee  to 
inquire  concerning  it,  iv,  436. — Petitions^ 
relating  to  it,  v.  83 

Edinburgh  University,  vii.  524 

Education  (Ireland),  vi.  457, 1249 

Elections,  riots  at,  iv.  361,  460, 1008 

Emigrants,  French,  pensions  of,  iv.  994 

Emigration,  compulsory,  v.  427. 

Estimates,  Irish,  vi.  4,21 

Excise  Acts,  iv.  601 

Explanations,  vii.  519 

Falmouth,  v.  1047 

Finances  of  the  Country,  vii.  1029 

Fines  and  Recoveries  Bill,  vii.  1206 

Finsbury,  v.  746 

Fleet  at  Portsmouth,  iv.  371. 

Foot-paths,  V.  650 

Foundling  Hospital  (Dublin),  vi.  421 

Fowey,  borough  of,  v.  1 74 

France,  commercial  treaty  with,  vi.  220. — Con- 
duct of,  vii.  679 

Freemen  of  Corporations,  vi.  880 
French  King,  Speech  of,  v.  271,  396 
French  Refugees,  iv.  996. — Army,  march  of, 
V.  886. 

Gallery,  National,  for  pictures,  iv.  991 
Game  Certificates,  v.  936 
Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  v.  387,  939.^ 
vi.  954, 1061. — vii.  891 .  Prosecutions  under, 
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Gateshead,  v.  830 


Glasgow,  expected  riots  at,  vi.  158 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  wines,  vi.  1218 

Gospel,  propagation  of,  v.  295 

Greece,  vii.  674 

Greenwich  and  Deptford,  case  of,  v.  663 

Gregson,  Mr.,  defence  of  him,  iv.  654 

Grimsby,  Borough  of,  report  of  Committee, 
V.  586. — ^Return  not  made,  and  proceedings 
in  consequence,  vi.  95, 159, 294,  460 

Guildford,  v.  529.— vi.  1147.— vu.  58 

Hackney  Coaches,  resolutions  concerning,  v. 
'  77, 129.    Petitions,  v.  87 

Hertford,  case  of,  vii.  368 

Hibernian  Marine  Society,  vi.  424 

Hibernian  Soldiers  School  Society,  vi.  42S 

Highways  Bill,  v.  1035. 

Hill,  Sir  George,  vi.  933 

Hiring,  Settlement  by.  Bill  to  amend  the  Lawi 
iv.  446.— V.  1260 

Holland  and  Belgium,  v.  395  829,  886. — ^vii. 
674 

Holland,  the  King  of,  his  character,  vi.  403 

Holyhead  lloads,  iv.  602 

Honiton,  v.  529 

Hull,  V.  1047 

Huntingdon,  vii.  58 

Hydrophobia,  Bill  concerning,  iv.  1445 

India,  vi.  956 

Insurance  duties,  vi.  217, 1064 

Ireland,  [see  Tithes,  Racing,  Yeomanry, 
Affray  at  Newtownbarry,  Reform  Bill  for. 
Vestry  Taxation,  Public  Works,  Union, 
Arms,  Distillation,  Tobacco,  Distress,  Party 
Processions,  Juries  Grand,  Kildare  Street 
Society,  Banbridge,  Munler,  Outrages, 
Poor,  Disturbances,  Lord  Lieutenants,  Pro- 
secutions, Criminals,  Maynooth  College, 
Vice-Treasurer.] 

Jedburgh,  district  boroughs,  v.  1105, 1266 

Judicial  Offices,  v.  1329 

Juries,  Grand  (Ireland),  iv.  978. — v.  263. — 
Bill  to  regulate,  vii.  837 

Justice,  Administration  of  ("Ireland),  v.  1153. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  v.  591,  654,  965,  1102, 
1166. — vi.  585. — ^Why  absent  from  the  co- 
ronation, vii.  263 

Kildare  Street  Society,  iv.  1253,  1317.— v. 
325,  587.— vi.  457, 1249.— vii.  662 

Kilkenny,  V.  801.— Trial  at,  vi.  90 

King,  Sir  Abraham  Bradley,  case  of,  iv.  1065, 

1422 
Knowledge,  Taxes  on,  v.  1256.— vi.  9 

Lambeth,  v.  746 

Land  Tax,  Double  Assessment,  vi.  955 

Lanark,  Riots  at,  iv.  460 

Law  Commissions,  iv.  1444 

Leary,  John,  case  of,  vii.  675 
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Leare  of  absence,  nl  491,  522 

Ltadf,  T.  591 

Lecesoe  and  Escofferj,  case  of,  vi.  248,  415 

Libel,  Law  of,  vi.  1374 

Lincoln,  city  of,  motioD  conceraiog,  vii.  28 

Lincolnshire,  Members  for,  v.  1131,  1311.— 
Higb  Sheriff  of,  ordered  to  attend  the  House, 
▼i.  95 

Liverpool,  Custom  House  at,  iv.  609.  Motion 
to  resolve  that  the  borough  ought  to  be 
punished,  480,  1003.  New  Writ  for,  800, 
968.  Bribery  at,  1240.— v.  34.— vi.  762, 
1136 

I/>ndon,  ImprovemenU  in,  iv.  275.— Bridge, 
New,vi.  1190 

Lord  Lieutenant  (Ireland),  vi.  931 

I^rd  LientenanU  of  counties  (Ireland),  Bill  to 
appoint,  vi.  22, 333 

Laoatics  Bill,  vii.  603 

Magbera,  affray  at,  t.  1036 

Maldon,  v.  529 

Malmesbury,  v.  566 

Malt  Duties,  vi.  1066 

Man,  Isle  of,  Custom  House  at,  iv.  978 

Manchester,  v.  591.    Political  Union  of,  927 

Marlborough,  v.  566 

Marriage,  Law  of,  as  applied  to  Catholic 
Priests,  vi.  1028 

Marsden,  Mr.,  resigns  bis  superannuation, 
iv.  456 

Maiy-le-bone,  v.  746 — Select  Vestry,  vii.  51 

Maynooth,  College  at,  granU  for,  iv.  268.— v. 
16,  818,r-vi.  916.— vii.  606 

Mayo,  county  of,  requires  additional  ReprcMnt- 
atives,  iv.  254 

Member,  incorrect  return  of,  iv.  411 

Members,  exclusion  of,  on  divisions,  v.  902 

Menbyr  Tydvil,  case  of,  v.  828 

Messengers,  iv.  978 

Militia,  T.  307, 1104 

Minehead,  boioagh  of,  t.  204 

Ministers,  conduct  of,  in  interfering  with  the 
Dublin  election,  vi.  359 

Mint,  Blaster  of.  Bill  to  regulate  his  salary,  iv. 
1446 

MiacaUaneous  Estimates,  iv.  1426 

Mohuses,  use  of,  in  Breweries,  iv.  564.— t. 
79,651 

Monmouth,  proposal  to  give  it  more  Members, 
vi.l22S 

Murder  by  a  Priest  in  Ireland,  v.  652 

Navy  Estimates,  iv.  374 
Negroes,  captured,  expense  of,  iv.  1439 
Newfoundland^  iv.  359.— v.  283.— vi.  1377 
Newtownbarry,  Affray  at,  iv.  268,  553.— v. 
1 1 83.— vi.  643,  923, 1 374.^vii.  1 208  I 
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I  Northampton,  election  at,  iv.  1008 
Nova  Scotia,  v.  281,  383 

Oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward,  v.  901 
O'Connell,  Mr.,  Prosecution  of,  iv.  367 
Oppression,  Magisterial,  v.  1461 
Ordnance  Estimates,  iv.  372 
Orford,  borough  of,  v.  204 
Outrages  in  Ireland,  v.  1036 

Palaces,  Expense  of,  iv.  602.— vii,  71 1 
Parishes,  Union  of  (Ireland),  Bill,  vi.  330 
Parliamentary  Printing,  iv.  1437, 1438 
Pariiamentary   Reform,    Petitions,    iv.   239, 
254,   277,  320,  361,  499,  578,  650,  724, 
954, 1090, 1261. 1396.-V.  404,  82&  881.— 
▼i.  288,  698, 1220 

Parliamentary  Reform,  opinions  conoemiBg, 
in  Wales,  iv.  289.  Of  Mr.  Hunt,  277.— 
Public  opinion  on,  v.  82,  520. 

ParliamenUry  Refon»*.Bill  for  England- 
Motion  for  leave  to  bring  it  in,  iv,  322. 
Question  concerning  the  half-yearly  rent 
clause,  479.  Read  a  first  time,  356.  Second 
reading,  654,  728,  804.  Committee  upon, 
1105, 1196, 1261,1326.— V.  35, 92, 174,204, 
327,  405,  407,  529,  566,  591, 663, 746, 830, 

893,1047,1131,1222,1311,1342.— vi.  143, 
162,  265,  297,  3S7,  547,  598,  669,  722,  880, 
982, 1032, 1067, 1156, 1205, 1223.  Report, 
1388.— vii.  28,  58.  Third  reading  of,  140, 
265,  378.~Alterations  in,  vi.  6,  99.— Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  House,  in  regard  to  expe- 
diting, iv.  1397.— V.  138.— VI.  701.— Slow 
progress  of,  complained  of,  ir.  734,1334.— 
vi.  7, 536. 

Pariiamentary  Reform— Bill  for  Ireland,  read 
a  first  time,  iv.  570, 1003.  Second  reading. 
1023  • 

Pariiamentary  Reform— Bill  for  Scotland,  read 
a  first  time,  iv.  620,  1003.  Second  reading, 
1023.— vii.  527.  Committed,  645,  1039, 
1212.— Petitions  concerning,  v.  881, 892.— 
vii.  663 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  iv.  802, 1412 

Peers,  interference  of,  in  Elections,  iv.  185. 

253.— vu.  368 
Pembroke,  election  for  county  of,  iv.  966.— 

New  writ  for,  vii.  523,  599 

Penitentiaiy,  iv.  988 

Penryn,  v.  1047 

Pensions,  iv.  1426 

Perth,  V.  892 

Petitions,  intemperate  and  improper  ones,  iv. 
578.  Propriety  of  printing,  v.  16.  Altering, 

Poland,  petition  and  questions  concerning,  t. 
930. — ^vi.  1216.  Motion  for  papers  concern* 
ittg,  101 

Police  of  Dublin,  vi.  952 

Poor4aws  (Ireland),  v.  390, 1115, 1257.— vi. 
156,  224, 783^vu.  593 
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Popular  excitement,  tii.  1209 

Portugal,  conduct  of  the  Ffench  in  relation  to, 

V.  273.— vi.  98,  773,  877 
Post  Office  packets,  v.  566 
Press,  taxes  on,  iy.  412.     Abuses  of,  587.— 

Liberty  of,  vii.  52 
Prince  Leopold  resigns  his  Annuity,  iv.  1410 
Printer,  the  King's,  a  Committee  appointed  to 

inquire  concerning,  iv.  455 
Privileges  of  the  House  as  to  Money  Bills, 

Resolutions,  iv.  253.    Serving  on  Juries, 

359.  As  to  Members  being  committed,  case 

of  Mr.  Weltotley,  1401.   Breach  of,  v.  51 3, 

1263.— vi.  1307.     Proclamations,  printing 

of,  941 
Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  iv.  982 
Prosecutions,  criminal  (Ireland)  vi.  944 
Protestant  Ministers,  seceding,  provision  for, 

vi.  948 
Providence,  the  name  of,  omitted  in  the  King's 

Speech,  iv.  240 
PoWie  Woflks,  grant  for,  iv.  1445— v.  308, 

S86 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  iv.  573,  617, 796.— 

V.  257,  258.— vi.  44, 155,953 

Queen's  Dower,  Resolutions  concerning,  iv. 

1103.— Bill,  V.  256.— Petition  concerning, 

vi.  292 
Quarantine,  v.  935.— vi.  455, 1194 

Racing  (Ireland),  iv.  356 

Recorder  of  Dublin,  Bill  to  exclude  him  from 
sitting  in  Parliament,  v.  1 329 

Recorder  of  London,  conduct  of,  v.  648.— vi. 
646 

Register,  General,  for  Deeds,  iv.  548.— Bill  for 
establishing,  vii.  258.  Petitions  concern- 
ing, 367, 1207 

Registry  of  Arms  (Ireland),  Bill,  vii.  580 

Registration  Clause  of  the  Reform  Bill,  vi.  337, 
1047 

Reigate,  New  Writ  for,  iv.  799 

Religious  opinions,  punishment  of,vi.  13,  456. 
Prosecutions  for,  1132.— vii.  484 

Returning  officers,  vi.  297 

Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  vi.  423 

Rideau  Canal,  v.  304 

Riots  in  Scotland,  iv.  361,  460 

Rochester,  case  of,  v.  1047 

Roman  Catholics,  marriages  of,  v.  1261 

Rothsay  Castle  Steamer,  loss  of  her,  vi.  401, 

668,  1201 
Royal  Society  (Dublin),  vii.  817 
Ruasia-DutcU  Loan,  v.  395 
Rye,  V.  566 

Sabbath,  observance  of,  vi.  1025.-- vii.  19 
Saint  George's,  Dublin,  vii.  256,  879 


Saint  Germain's,  borough  of,  v.  327 
Saint  Martin's  School,  grant  for,  iv.  996 
Salaries  Committee,  iv.  440.    Public,  Motion 

to  reduce,  512 
Salford,  v.  591 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  vii.  368 
Saltash,  borough  of,  v.  327 
Sculcoates,  V.  1047 
Seaford,  borough  of,  iv.  1188 
Seats,  regulations  for  securing,  iv.  648 
Secret  Service  Money,  iv.  1436 
Sessional  Orders,  iv.  185,253 
Settlement,  law  of,iv.  446.— v.  1260 
Sheriffs  to  appoint  returning  officers,  v.  1 1 31 
Sierra  Leone,  v.  291 

Signatures  to  petitions,  forged,  vii.  605. 
Sincapore,  Recorder  of,  vii.  140 
Six  Acts,  proposal  to  repeal  them,  iv.  412, 467. 

— Discussion  concerning,  vii.  52 

Slates,  duties  on,  v.  193 
Slave  registry  office,  iv.  994 
Slaveiy  in  the  West  Indies,  iv.  372 
Slaves,  numbers  imported  into  foreign  colonies, 
vi.  1317.    Manumission  of,  100, 160 

Small  Debts,  recovery,  of,  vi.  158 

Smuggling  in  Ix>ndon,  vi.  223 

Speaker,  The,  choice  of,  iv.  73,  83 

Stationery  office,  vi.  456 

Steam  Engines,  returns  concerning,  iv.  455.— 
Carriages,  petitions  concerning  the  tolls  on, 
1185.— V.I  265 

Steam  Vessels,  Bill  regulating  speed  of,  vi.  289, 
772,1063.  Committee  upon,  1201. — Peti- 
tions concerning,  vii.  261 

SteOn,  Samuel,  case  of,  v.  1214 

Subletting  Act  (Ireland),  v.  826 

Sudbury,  borough  of,  v.  566, 591 

Sugar  Refining  Act,  vi.  216, 1166, 1317.— vii. 
27,  490,  728 

Superiorities,  compensation  for,  vii.  663 

Supply,  iv.  372,  374,  573,  602,  978,  1065. 
1426.— V.  275, 382.— vi.  421, 773,929, 1247. 
—vii.  603,605,  606,  711,  895,  896,  1026 

Swan  River,  v.  301 

Taylor,  Mr.  Robert,  case  of,  v.  196.— vi.  13 

Tenants  at  Will,  vi.  265 

Thrashing  Machines,  vi.  1375 

Tiles,  duties  on,  v.  193.— vi.  J, 

Times  Newspaper,  vi.  1307 

Tithes,  commutation  of  (Ireland),  iv.236.  Pe- 
titions concerning  (Ireland),  1092.— vi.  871, 
1222. — Petitions  concerning  rooduses  for,  iv. 
1 1 90.— vi.  589.  Complaining  of  their  exor- 
bitancy, 90 

Tobacco,  growth  of.  Bill  to  prohibit,  iv.  796 

Totness,  borough  of,  v.  591 
i  Tower  Hamleb,  v.  746 


INDEX. 


Toxteth  Park,  t.  893 

Trade,  Boaid  of  (Ireland),  petition  for,  vi«  84 

Tregony  Election,  vi.  87a— vii.  26 

Tmek  System,  vi.  1357 

Tampike  Boads  (Scotland)  vi.  585 


riae.  Select,  Bill,  Iv .  501 .— t.  3 1 0.»vti.  879 
Vestry  taxation,  iy.  572 

Vice  Treasurer  (Ireland),  his  accounts  not 
audited,  iv.  402.— vi.  933 

Victoria,  Princess,  v.  591,  654.— vi.  585.-- 
Why  absent  from  the  Coronation,  vii.  263 

Votes,  registering  of,  vi.  864 

Union  with  Ireland,  Repeal  of  (petitions  forX 
iv.  582,  652.— V.  86 

Usages  of  the  House,  v.  66t 

Wages,  money  payment  of,  vi.  1357 

Wales,  represenution  of,  vi.  965 

Waterloo  Bridge  New  Street  Bill,  iv.  1002. 
1013 

Welsh  Boroughs,  v.  1047,  1130 


West  India  Interest,  relief  for,  vii.  897 

Westminster  Union,  v.  927 

Wexford,  magistrates  of,  vi«  332 

Weymouth,  v.  893 

Whitet>oy  Act,  Bill  to  amend,  viL  487 

Whitehaven,  v.  893.— Occurrences  at,  vi.  547 

Wight,  Isle  of,  RepresenUtion  of,  iv.  1187. — 

vi.l43 
Windsor  Castle,  vii.  71 1 

Wine  Duties,  Resolutions  in  Committee,  iv. 
1026.  Petitions,  1094.  Question  concern- 
iDg,  V.  565. — vi.  401,  981.  Collection  of, 
unauthorised,  v.  742.  Bill  regulating,  vi.  425, 
1229, 1317.— vii.  78 

Wolverhampton,  v.  746 

Woods  and  Forests,  iv.  1015 

Writs,  new  ones,  iv.  799,  800 

Yeomanry  (Irish)  grant  for,  and  conduct  of 
that  body,  iv.  388,  582, 1412.«— v.  1188.— 
vi.224,  643,  1190,  1220,  1242.— vii.  597, 
1026 

Yorice,  Sir  Joseph,  his  death,' iv.  799 

Yorkshire,  members  for,  v.  1131 


(B).— MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  SPOKEN  IN  DEBATE  :— 

I.— HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
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Aberdeek,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  296. — ^v.  311,  728, 
786,  806,  814,  815,  1016.— vi.  641,  1096, 
1109.— vii.  47,  111,  124, 128 

Abingdon,  Earl  of,  v.  136. — vii.  928 

Albemarle,  Eari  of,  vii.  923,  1129 

Arden,  Lord,  iv.  640 

Auckland,  Lord,  Iv.  9t7.~v.  780,  732 vii. 

49,859 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of,  iv.  258,  26l.~v. 
260.--vi.  1168, 1171 

BathursC,  Eari,  vi.  1187 

Belhaven,  Lord,  iv.  411. — ^vii.  88 

Bexley,  Lord,  v.  261 

Bristol,  Bishop  of,  ir.  1307.— vii.  85,  480 

Buccleugh,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  408,  410 

Buckingham,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  90,  94,  289.— 

vii.  853,  857,  927,  928,  1025,  1321,  1332 
Bute,  Marquis  of,  vii.  1015 

Caledon,  Lord,  vi.  1023 

Calthorpe,  Lord,  iv.  929 

Camden,  the  Marquis,  iv.  642 

Caroperdown,  Eari  of,  (see  Viscount  Duncan), 
vii.  778,  850,  1120 

Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of,  iv.  292, 1004, 


1362,   I392.^T.  132,  134,  515.— vi:  854, 
1376.— vii.  229,  590 

Carberry,  Lord,  iv.  942.— vii.  859 

Cariisle,  Eari  of,  vii.  1329 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  iv.  928,  941,  13^2.— v. 
136, 1024, 1030, 1031.— vi.  212,  862.— vii. 
134,494,779,1021 

Chancellor,  The  Lord,  iv,  73,  82,  87,  89,  90, 
91,  94,  149,  255,  256,  261,  263,  625,  636, 
639,  930,  1004,  1180,  1316,  1317,  1370, 
1382.— V.  1,  9,  12, 185,  260,  517,  645,  724, 
725,  726,  919,  1009,  1173,  1254,  1366, 
1373.— vi.  4,  449,  453,  454,  752,  759,  760, 
1017.— vii.12, 15, 47,50,107, 135, 243,255, 
502,  517,  518,  651,705,  772,  777,  779,784, 
786, 805,  813,  816,  854,  857,  877,  923,  927, 
928,  1020,  1022, 1215,  1316, 1323,  1325 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  vi.  367.— vii.  876 

Cleveland,  the  Marquis  o(  iv.  141, 149, 497.— 
V.  13.— vii«  851,  853,  921,  927 

Clifden,  Viscount,  vii.  858 

Clifford,  Lord,  viL  921, 1181 

Cloncurry,  Lord,  vii.  346 

Coventry,  the  Eari  of,  vii.  1308 

Curoberiand,  His  Royal  Higbneu  the  Duke 
oi;  iv.  123,  1005.— vi.  449.— vii.  108,  923, 
1316  ' 
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Pacre,  Loid,  iv.  293,  295, 1386, 1394.^yiir 

1126 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  106, 107,  111, 

1121,1122,1124 
Downshire^  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  406,  953 
Dudley,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  1334, 1345 
Duncan,  Viscount,  iv.  408, 410,  411.— v.  968 

Eldon,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  96,  291,  295, 1378.— 
V.  11,  131,  132,  133,  134,  136,  724,  726, 
732,  919,  920, 1255.— Vi.  454.— vii.  2, 109, 
111,  134,251,481,517,518,  587,  590,  591, 
593,656,923,1129,1324 

EllenboTOugh,  Lord,  iv.  87,  90,  91,  93,  258, 
289, 291, 939.— V.  815, 816.— vi.  1022, 1023 

Falmouth,  the  Earl  of,  iv,  124.— vii.  927, 1128 
Famham,  Lord,  iv.  95, 159, 1005, 1087,  1173* 

1176, 1177, 1181, 1184, 1315.— t.  731 
Ferns,  the  Bishop  of,  iv.  164, 1169^— v.  194 
Fife,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  485, 1246 

Gloucester,  the  Bishop  of,  iv.  926 

Goderich,  Viscount,  iv.  262,  928.— v.  1172, 
1177.— vi.  1022, 1023, 1181, 1188,  1189.-r 
vii.  799,  806,  869, 1368 

Gordon,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1308 

Gower,  Earl,  iv.  929 

Grafton,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1309 

Grey,  Earl,  (First  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  iv,  87» 
90,  91,  112, 122, 124,  293,  305,  642,  646» 
940, 948, 950, 1005, 1006, 1181, 1313, 1314, 
1382, 1393.— V.  14, 313,  322,  461,  463, 464, 
515,  644,  645,  647,  727,  799,  806,  816,  992, 
1004,  1005,  1168,  1173.— vi.  79,  82,  209, 
365,  366,  370,  587,  641,  744,  749,  1109, 
1369.— vii.  1,6,  10,108,  115, 117,  126,480, 
924,  928,  970,  987,  1020, 1023, 1317, 1331, 
1332 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  iv.  1302 

Haddington,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  410.— v.  967,— 
vii.  1025, 1319,  1368,  1377,  1398 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  858 

Harewood,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  621,  626,  637.— v. 

8,10 
Harrowby,  the  Earl  of,  vi.  760,  862,  1170, 

1372, 1373.— viL  50,  495, 1145 
Holland,  Lord,  iv.  95,  96,  142.— v.  811,  814» 

1027, 1030, 1170, 1172,1174.— vi.  378,  588. 

—vii.  18, 120, 129,  782, 806,  811,  814,  856, 

858,  928,  1019,  1022,  1023,  1025,  1125, 

1128,  1129, 1326, 1330,  1333 


Kenyon,  Lord,  iv.  142,  1004. — ^v.  461.— vi. 

448,  450, 1364, 1365.— vii.  108,  928,  1025, 

1128, 1334 
King,  Lord,  iv.  261, 1305,  1307,  1308,  1310. 

— vi.  287, 1365, 1366, 1368, 1373.— vii.  1030 

Lansdown,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  94,  131,  358, 
576,  934,  936, 1308,  1311.  —v.  739,  1170, 
1174,  llSl.^vi.  215,  374,  449, 1123, 1124, 


1372.— vii.  590,  593,  926, 1130,1132,1205, 
1344, 1345,,  1346, 1354, 1358, 1362 
Limerick,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  284,  647 

London,  the  Bishop  of,  iv.  937, 1306, 1309.— 
V.  461,  518,  643.— vi.  1,  5,  6,  212,  214, 
215,  750,  861, 1168, 1372.— vii.  481 

Londonderry,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  96, 113, 136* 
149, 157,  256,  257,  258,  288, 290, 292, 408, 
493,  497,  944,  948, 1006, 1007,  1076, 1079, 
1085,  1311,1314,  1315,  1379,  1382.— v. 
461,  464,  514,  647,  727,  729,  816,  968, 
1032,  1172,  1173,  1174,  1179.— vi.  81,  82, 
210,  365,  367,  375,  377,  378,  587,  588,  740, 
1121,  1124,  1128,  1129, 1131,  1241,  1365, 
1366, 1369, 1370.— vii.  3,  9, 11,  15, 17, 18, 
48,  107,  108, 109,  492,  494,  590,  591,  593, 
646,  662,  786,  805,  814,  816, 853,  921,  922, 
1122, 1124, 1362 

Lord,  a  noble,  vii.  922, 1131 

LortOD,  Lord,  iv.  1303 

LyndhuTst,  Lord,  iv.  633, 640.«-vii.  229 

Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  259,  260,  262, 

285,  293 
Mansfield,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  143.— vii.  993,1020, 

1354 

Melbourne,  Viscount  (Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department),  iv.  136,  141,  260, 
263, 285, 407,  408,  643, 647,  939,  942,  946, 
1006,  1076,  1089,  1182,  1314,  1316.— v. 
1250.— vi.  3,  5,6,210,211,  213,  214,  215, 
216,  751, 752,  761,  866, 1131, 1168, 1170.— 
vii.  48,  49,  50,  86,  255,  495, 1176,  1205 

Melville,  Viscount,  vii.  778 
Minto,  Lord,  vii.  1121 
Morley,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  849, 1131 
Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  97. — vii.  593,  987> 
989, 1023, 1123, 1126, 1333 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  vii.  1129, 1130 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  88.— vii.  1130 

Orford,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  357,  358.— vi.  75, 81, 
450.— vii.  813 

Plunkett,  Lord,  iv.  160,  255,  257,  258,  285, 
643, 942,  948,  951, 1007, 1079, 1083, 1085, 
1176, 1247, 1248.— V.  130,132, 1249,1252. 
— vi.  451,  867,  868.— vii.  518,  1019, 1322 


Radnor,  the  Earl  of,  vi.  1364, 1366.— vii.  926, 
1025, 1309,  1389 

Richmond,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  938,  942.  —  v. 
1031,  1174.— vi.  377,  379,  450, 1129, 1131, 
1241.— vii.  129,  132,  134,  493,  494,  590, 
591,  805,  806,  922, 1025,  1127,  1128,  1368 

Roden,  the  Earl  of,  iv.  164 

Rolle,  Lord,  iv.  91, 105.— vii.  921,  922, 1131 

Rosslyn,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  88 

Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  260,  263,  284, 
938.— V.  1249,  1250.— vi.  752,  760,  761, 
1170,  1366,  1367,  1369.— vii.  494,  1125, 
1126, 1127  , 


INDEX. 


Sefloa,  the  Earl  of,  vii.  1124,  It 25 

Shafttsbury,  ihe  Earl  of,  iv.  90, 1076.— vi.  378. 

— Tii.  1020 
Shre^bury,  the  Earl  of,  ir.  280 
Skelversdale,  Lord,  iv.  407,  927 
Stoorlon,  Lord,  iv.  265 
Strangfoid,  Viscount,  v.  1167, 1170.— vi.  208, 

366, 1370.— vii.  48 
Suffield,  Lord,  ir.  262.— ti.  1170, 1182.— vii. 

49,  50, 133, 135,  494 
SujBsex,  Hit  Royal  Highness  ihe  Duke  of,  vi. 

1172, 1181, 1183.— vii.  849,  922,  923,  1127 

Tcnterden,Lord,  v.1254.— vi.  4,  5,6,  211, 214, 
288, 1171,1181.— vii.  85, 86, 134, 230, 1322, 
1323,  1325 

Teynham,  Lord,  iv.  260,  358,  643,  1305.— v. 
132,  261, 730, 1249*— vi.  3,  450,  451, 1171 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  iv.  316,408,640, 
642,  645,  940,  948, 1307,  1314, 1316, 1385. 
—V.  9,  317,  808,  1000,  1005,  1009,  1030, 
1171, 1175, 1179.— vi.  4,  82,  210,  211,  215, 
746,  1116, 1128, 1169,  1181, 1182, 1188.—  | 


vii.  118,  132,  493,  516,  807,  873,  1024f 
1185,  1327,  1354,  1358 

Westmeath,  the  Marquis  of,  iv.  1304. — vi.378, 
•  867.— vii,  859 

Westminster,  the  Marquis  of,  (see  the  Earl  of 
Grosvenor),  vii.  583,  589, 1334 

Westmorland,  the  Earl  of,  viL  133 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  iv.  125, 139, 141,142,407, 
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